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Diocese of; Suitbert, Saint; Sumatra, Prefecture 
Apostolic of ; Tinin, See of. 

McGOVERN, JAMES J., Lockport, Illinois: Starr, 
Eliza Allen. 

MACKSEY, CHARLES, S.J., Professor of Ethics 
AND Natural Rioht, Greoorian University, 
Rome: Society, State and Church; Taparelh, 
Aloysius; Tolomei, John Baptist. 

McNEAL, J. PRESTON, A.B., LL.B., Baltimore: 
Taney, Roger Brooke. 

McNEILL, CHARLES, Dublin: Tanner, Edmund. 

MacPHERSON, EWAN, New York: Thalberg, 
Sigismond. 

MAONIER, JOHN, C.SS.R , St. Mary’s, Clapham, 
London: Sport (‘Hi, Ca\sar, V<merable. 

MAHER, MICHAEL, S.J., Litt.D., M.A. (Lon- 
don), Director of Studies and Professor of 
Pedackxucs, Stonyiiurst Colleoe, Black- 
burn, Enoland: Soul; Sjurit; Spiritualism. 

MANN, HORACE K., Headmaster, St. Cuth- 
bert’s Grammar Sc hool, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Enoland: Sisinniiis, Pope; Stephem I, Saint, 
Pope; Stephem TI, Pope; Stephen (II) III, Pope; 
Stc‘phen (III) IV, Pope; Stc*phen (IV) V, Pope; 
Stc‘phen (V) VI, Pope*; Stephem (VI)VTI, l\)pe; 
Stc‘phen (VII) VIII, Pope; Stephen (VIII) IX, 
Pope; Stephen (IX) X, Pofie; Tneodore I, llic'o- 
dore II. 

MARCIIAND, UBALD CANON, J.U.D., Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese of Three Rivers, 
Province of (Quebec, Canada: Three Rivers, 
Diocesc' of. 

MARY AGNES, SISTER, Mount St. Joseph, 
Ohio: SistcTs of Charity of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

MARY PATRICK, MOTHER, Chicaoo, Illinois: 
Sisters of the Little Company of Mary. 

MEDLEYCOTT, A. E., S.T.D , Titular Bishop of 
Tricomia, Calcutta, India: Thomas Christians, 
Saint. 

MEEHAN, ANDREW B., S.T.D., J.U.D., Pro- 
FE.ssoR OF Canon Law and Lituroy, St, Ber- 
nard’s Seminary, Rochester, New York: 
Stipend; Subreption; Subsidies, Episcopal; Su- 
premi disciplime; Tametsi; Taxa Innocentiana. 

MEEHAN, THOMAS F., New York: Sullivan, 
Peter John; Tenney, William Jewott; Thanksgiv- 
ing Day; Thayer, John. 

MEIER, GABRIEL, O.S.B., Einbiedeln, Switzer- 
land: Tiburtius and Susanna, Sts.; Timotheus 
and Symphorian, Sts. 


MEISTERMANN, BARNABAS, O.F.M., Lector. 
Convent of S. Salvator, Jerusalem: Temple 
of Jerusalem!; Thabor, Mount; 7omb of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. 

MERK, AUGUST, S.J., Professor of Apologetics, 
St IciN-ATius College, Valkenburg, Holland: 
TcMst ament. The Old. 

MERSHMAN, FRANCIS, O.S.B , S.T.D., Pro- 
fessor of Moral Theolocjy, Canon Law, and 
Liturgy, St. John’s C\)lle(u:, Collegeville, 
Minnesota; Solc'mmt> ; Stanislaus of Cracow, 
Saint; Stc^jihen of Autim; Subiaco; SuppcT, The 
liRst ; Tanner, Conrad; Thais, Saint ; ThcHuIorc' of 
Amasc'a, Saint; Thc*odotiis of Ancyra, Saint; 
Theophanc's, Saint . 

MOELLER, CH , Professor of General History, 
University of Louvain: Swan, Order of thc‘; 
IVmplars, Knights, The; Teutonic Order. 

MONTANAR, VALENTINE HILARY, Mission- 
ary Apostolic’, New York: Szc^-ch’wan, East- 
ern, Vic’ariate A]>ostolic of; Szc'-ch’wan, North- 
west ctb, Vicanatc’ Apostolic of; Szc'-ch’wan, 
Southc'rn, Vu’anatc' Apostolic of. 

MOONEY, JAMIOS, United States Ethnologist, 
Bureau of Amkrk’an Ethnology, Washing- 
ton: Sioux Indians; Sipibo Indians; Sobaipura 
Indians; Songish Indians; Spokan Indians; 
Scjuamish Indians; Swinomish Indians; Tacaiia 
Indians; Taemsa Indians, Tait Indians; Tainanac; 
Indians; Ta,os Pucdilo; Thoiniison Hivct Indians; 
Tic'una Indians; H'imucua Inclians; Toba Indians; 
Tonica Indians; Tonkawa Indians; Totonac In- 
dians. 

♦MORAN, PATRICK FRANCIS CARDINAL, 
Archbishop of Sydnea, Primate of Austra- 
lia: Talbot, Pctc'r. 

MORENO- LAI^ALLE, JULIAN, B.A., Editor, 
“Pan-Americ’an Union”, Washington: So- 
corro, Diocc’se of; Spirito Santo, Diocese of; 
''raiibatc', Diocc'sc’ of. 

MORICE, A. G., B.A., O M.L, Lecturer in An- 
thropology, University of Saskatchewan, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada: Slave’s; TachC*, 
AKxandrc'-Ant onin ; Takkali. 

MULLALY, CHARLES, S.J., Tohtoha, Spain: Tor- 
tosa. Diocese of. 

MUNNYNCK, MARK P. de, S.T.D , Professor of 
Philosophy, University of Fribourcj: Sfiace; 
Substance. 

MUTZ, FRANZ XAVIER, S.T.D., St. Peter’s 
Seminary, Freiburg, Baden, Germany: Thc*- 
ology, Ascetical. 

NYS, D£SIR15, S T.B., Ph D., President SIcmi- 
NAiRE L6c)nXI11, University of Louvain, Bel- 
gium; Time. 

O’CONNELL, JOHN T., LL.D., Toledo, Ohio: 
Toledo, Diocese of. 

O’CONNOR, JOHN B., O.P., St. Louis Bertrand’s 
Convent, Louisville, Kentucky: Thomas of 
CantimpreC*. 

O’DONOVAN, LOUIS, S.T.L., Baltimore: Spald- 
ing, Martin John. 

♦ Deceaaed. 
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O’GORMAN, JOHN R., S.T.L., J.C.D., Hailey- 
BUHV, Ontario, Canada: I'emiskaming, Vicari- 
ate Apostolic of. 

O’HARAN, MGR. DENIS F., 8.T.D., Sydney, Aus- 
tralia: Sydney, Archdiocese of. 

OLIGER, LIVARIUS, O.F.M., St. Bonaventure’s 
College, Rome: Somaschi; Spirituals; Sporer, 
Patritius; Taigi, Anna Maria Gesualda Antonia; 
Tarabotti, Helena; Third Order of St. Francis 
(Regular and Secular; Male and Female). 

O’NEILL, ARTHUR CHARLES, O.P., S.T.L., Pro- 
fessor of Theology, Dominican House of 
Studies, WashIngion: Sin. 

O’SHEA. JOHN FRANCIS, TAYLOR, Texas: 
Tc'xas, State of. 

OTT, MICHAEL, O.S.B., Ph.D., Professor of the 
History of Philosophy, St. John’s College, 
Collegeville, Minnesota: Sixtus I, Saint, 
Po])e; Sixtus 11, Saint, Pope; Sixtus V, Pope; 
Smaradgus, Ardo; Spinola, Christopher Roy as 
de; Spondanus, Henri; Stadler, John Evangelist; 
Stefanesehi, Giacomo Gaetani; Stephen, Saint; 
Stephen of Tournai; Steueo, Agostino: ^^mpho- 
rosa. Saint; Syncelli; Telesphorus ot Cfosenza; 
Tencin, Pierr(‘-Gu('Tin de; Theophanes, Kera- 
meus; Thundering Legion; Torquemada, Tomds 
de. 

OTTEN, JOSEPH, Pittsiiurgh, Pennsylvania: Sis- 
tine Choir; Song, Religious; Tart ini, Giuseppe. 

OUSSANI, GABRIEL, Ph 1)., Professor, Eccle- 
siastical Hisi'ory, Early Christian Litera- 
ture, AND Bihlical Archasology, St Joseph’s 
Seminary, Dunwoodie, New York: Solomon; 
Syria. 

PACE, EDWARD A., Ph.D., S.T.D., Professor of 
Philosophy, Catholic University of Ame- 
rica, Washington: S{)iritism. 

PAJ.LEN, CONDE BENOIST, A.M., Ph.D., LL.D., 
New Rochelle, New York: Testem Benevo- 
h'nthe. 

PEREZ GOYENA, ANTONIO, S.J., Editor, “Ra- 
z6n y Fe”, Madrid: Suarez, Franeiseo, Doctor 
Eximius; Toledo, Francisco; Torres, Francisco. 

•PETRID^:S, SOPIIRONE, A. A., Phofbssor, 
Greek Catholic Seminary of Kadi-Keui, 
Constantinople: Sims; Sion; Sitifis; Soli; Sora; 
Sozopolis; Stratonieea; Sufetula; Sura; Syene; 
Synaus; Synnada; Taba*; Tabbora; Tacapa*; Ta- 
darna; Ta'iiarum; Tamassus; Tanagra; Tavium; 
Tolmessus; Temnus; Teuchira; Thabraca; Thaeia 
Montana; Thipnas Thagaste; Thagora; Thapsus; 
Thaiimaei; Themisonium; Thermoc Basilicae; 
Thibaris; Thigniea; Thmuis; Thuburbo; Tiberi- 
opolis; Timbrias; Tingis; Tlos; Toronc. 

PHILLIPS, EDWARD C., S.J., Ph.D., Woodstock 
College, M\ryland: Spagni, Andrea; Sfansel, 
Valentin; St^'phens, Henry Robert; Terill, An- 
thony. 

POHLE, JOSEPH, S.T.D., Ph.D.. J.C.L., Pro- 
fessor OF Dogmatic Theology, University of 
Breslau: Theology, Dogmatic; Toleration, Re- 
ligious. 

♦ Deceased. 


POLLEN^ JOHN HUNGERFORD, S.J., London: 
Society of Jesus; Spenser, John; Stevenson, 
Joseph; Stone, Marmaduke. 

POPE, HUGH, O.P., S.T.L., Doctor of Sacred 
ScRii^TURE, Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis, Collegio Angelico, Rome: Socm- 
ianism. 

POTAMIAN, BROTHER, F.S.C., D.Sc. (Lond.), 
Professor of Physics, Manhattan College, 
New York: Toaldo, Giu8epi>e. 

POULAIN, AUGUSTIN, S.J., Paris: Stigmata, 
Mystical; Surin, Jean-Joseph; Theology, Mysti- 
cal. 

RAGONESI, FRANCESCO DI PAOLA, O.T., Su- 
perior-General of the Theatine Order, 
Rome: Theatines; Theatine Nuns. 

RANDOLPH, BARTHOLOMEW, C.M., M.A., 
TEAfTiER OF Philosophy and Church History, 
St. John’s College, Brooklyn, New York: 
T arnisier, M arie-Mart he-Bapt ist ine. 

REAGAN, P. NICHOLAS, O.F.M., Collegio S. 
Antonio, Rome: Sinai; Sodom and Gomorrha. 

REILLY, THOMAS X K., O.P., S.T.D., S.S.L., Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Scripture, Dominic’an 
House of Studies, Washington: Tongues, Gift 
of. 

REVILLE, JOHN CLEMENT, S.J., Professor of 
Rhetoric and Sacred Eloquence, St. Stan- 
islaus College, Macon, Georgia- Taion, 
Nieolas; Torniolli, Girolamo Francesco 

ROBINSON, DOANE, Si^cretary, South Dakota 
Department of History, Pierre, South Da- 
kota: South Dakota. 

ROBINSON, PASCHAL, O.F.M., New York: 
Spina, Alfonso de. 

RODRIGUEZ MOURE, JOSE, LL.D, J.U.D., 
Teneriffe, Canary Islands: TenerilTe, Diocese 
of. 

ROMPEL, JOSEF HEINRICH, S.J., Pii.D., Stella 
Matutina College, Feldkirch, Austria: 
Tournefort, Joseph Pit ton de. 

RYAN, JOHN A., S.T.D , Professor of Moral 
T nKOLoiiY, St Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota: Soeialistie Communities. 

RYAN, PATRICK, S.J., London: Thomas Alfield, 
Venerable; Thomas Cottam, Blessed. 

SACHER, HERMANN, Ph.D., Editor of the 
“Konversationslexikon”, Assistant Editor, 
“Staatslexikon” of the G5rresgesell- 
schaft, Freiburg-im-Breihgau, Germany: Sty- 
ria; Thuringia. 

SALDANHA, JOSEPH LOUIS, B.A., Editor, “The 
Christian Puranna”; Professor of English, 
St. Aloysius College, Mangalore, India: 
Stephens, Thomas. 

SANDS, HON. WILLIAM FRANKLIN, Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour; Ex-Envoy Extra- 
ordinary AND Minister Plenipotentiary of 
THE United States to Guatemala; Member: 
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OF THE Am. Soc. International Law; Am. 
Academy Political and Social Science and 
THE Mexican Soc. of (jbography and Statis- 
tics, New York: Tahiti, Vicariate Apostolic of. 

SCHEID, N., S.J., Stella Matutina College, 
Feldkirch, Austria: Spillmann, Joseph; Stiftor, 
Adalbert. 

SCIILAGER, HEINRICH PATRICIUS, O.F.M., 
St. LuDWKi’s College, Dalheim, Germany: 
Sonnius, Franciscus; Thangmar; Thegan of 
Treves; Thurrnayr, Johannes. 

SCHMID, ULRICH, Pn.D., Editor, “Walhalla”, 
Munich: Teg(*rnse(‘. 

SCHNURER, GUSTAV, Ph.D., Professor of Me- 
dieval and Modern History. University of 
Fribourg: States of the Church. 

SCHUHLEIN, FR.\NZ X., Profe.ssor in the Gym- 
nasium of Freising, Bavaria, Germany: Tal- 
mud; Targum; Torah; Tosephta. 

SCmUYT.ER, HENRY C., S.T.L., Vice-Rector, 
Catholic High School, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania: Steinmeyer, Ferdinand. 

SCULLY, JOHN, S.J., New York: Squiers, Plerbert. 
Goldsmith. 

SCULLY, VINCENT JOSEPH, C.R.L., St. Ives, 
Cornwall, England: Thomas ^ Kempis; 
Thomas of J(‘kus. 

SENFELDEH, LIOOPOLD, M.D , Teacher of the 
History of Medicine, University of Vienna: 
Skoda, Josef; Sorbait, Paul de. 

SHAHAN, MGR. THOMAS J., S.T.D., J.U.D., 
Rector of the Catholic University of Ame- 
RK’A, WashinciTon : Thomas Abel, Bleascnl 

SHANLI:Y, WALTER J., LL.D., Danbury, Con- 
necticut. Temperan(!e Movements m the United 
States and Canada. 

SHIPMAN, ANDREW J., M.A., LL.M., New 
York: Slavonic Language and Liturgy; Slavs in 
America. 

SILVA COTAPOS, CARLOS, Canon of the Cath- 
edral OF Santiago, Chile: Tarapacd, Vicariate 
Axjostolie of. 

SINKMAJEH, JOS., East Islip, New York: 
Strahov, Abbey of. 

SLATER, T., S.J., St. Francis Xavier’s College, 
Liverpoot., England: Speculation; Sunday; 
Synderc'sis. 

SLOANE, THOMAS 0’(^.0N0R, M A., E.M., Ph.D., 
New York: Th^nard, Louis-Jaeques, Baron. 

SMITH, IGNATIUS, O.P., Dominican House of 
Studies, Washington: Thomas of Jorz. 

SxMITH, WALTER GEORGE, M.A., LL.B., (U. of 
P.), Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Smith, 
Thomas Kilby. 

SOLLIER, JOSEPH FRANCIS, S M., S.T.D., Pro- 
vincial OF THE American Province of the So- 
ciety OF Mary, Washington: Supernatural 
Order ; Theophilanthropist s. 


SORTAIS, GASTON, S.J., Associate Editor, 
^‘Etudes”, Paris: Tintoretto, II. 

SOirVAY, CHARLES L., C.M., S.T.D., Ph.D., 
S.S.D., Professor, Sacred Scripture, He- 
brew AND Liturgy, Kenrick Seminary, St. 
Louis: Stephen, Saint; Stones, Precious, in the 
Bible; Tabernacle m Scripture; Tabernacles, 
Feast of. 

SPAHN, MARTIN, Ph.D., Professor of Modern 
History, ITniversity of Strasburg: Thirty 
Years War, The; Tilly, Johannes Teerclavs, 
Count of. 

SPILLANE, EDWARD P., S.J., Associate Editor, 
“America”, New York: Thimelby, Richard. 

STEELE, FBANCESCA M., Stroud, Gloucester- 
shire, England: Taylor, Frances Margaret; 
Temple, Sisters of the. 

STEICHEN, MICHAEL, Missionary Apostolk', 
Tokio, Japan: Tokio, Archdiocese of. 

STREICHEK, FIUEDBICH, S.J., Stella Matu- 
tina College, Feldkirch, Austria: Tosca- 
nelli, Paolo dal Pozzo. 

STUART, JANET, R.S.H., Superior Vicar, Con- 
vent of the Sacred Heart, Roehampton, 
London: Society of the Sacr(‘d H(*art of Jesus, 
The. 

TAHNOWSKI, COUNT STANISLAUS, Presi- 
dent, Imperial Academy of Sciences, Pro- 
fessor, Polish Literature, University of 
Cracow: Skarga, Peter; Sobieski, John; Staro- 
wolski, Simon; Szuj.ski, Josi'ph; Szymonowicz, 
Simon. 

TAVERNIER, EUGENE, Paris: Soloviev, Vla- 
dimir. 

TETU, MGR HENRI, Quebec, Canada: Tasche- 
reau, Elz^*ar-Alexandre. 

THURSTON, HERBERT, S.J., London: Southwell, 
Robert, Venerabl(‘' Stone, Corner or Foundii- 
tion; Stylites; Syrnbolmm; Tenebras Thanksgiv- 
ing before and after Meals; Theatre, The; 
Thomas, Saint, the Ajioatle; Thomas Becki’t, 
Saint; 'J'oleration, History of. 

TORE, LESLIE ALEXANDER ST. LAURENCE, 
B.A., Stratton-on-the-Fosse, Bath, England* 
Socialism. 

TURNER, MGR. JAMES P., S.T.D., Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania: Tabernacle Society. 

TURNER, WILLIAM, B.A., S.T D , Professor of 
Logic and the History of PniiiOsopiiY, (Uth- 
OLic University of America, Washington* 
Socrates; Sophists; Summas Sylvester, Bernard; 
Telesio, Bernardino; Theodore of Gaza; Th(‘0- 
doric of Chartr(‘s; Thomas of Strasburg. 

TYNE, THOMAS JAMES, Nashville, Tennessee 
Tennessee. 

VACCON. A., Amiens, France: Tarisel, Pierre. 

VAILirlt, SIMEON, A.A., Mkmiikh of thk Kith- 
SIAN Archaeological Institute of Constan- 
tinople, Rome: Sinope; Siunia; Smyrna, Latin 
Archdiocese of ; Sophene;Sozusa; Sparta; Staurop- 
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olis; Syra, Diocese of; Tanis; Tarsus; Tenedos; 
Tentyris: Teos; Terenuthis; Termessus; Thasos; 
Thebes (Achaia Becunda); Thebes (Thebais Se- 
cunda}; Thelepte; Themiscyra; Thennesus; 
Theodosiopolis ; Thera, Diocese of ; ThermopylaB ; 
Thessalonica; Theveste; Thugga; Thyatira; 
Thyniasj^Tiberias; Ticelia; Tinos and Mykonos; 
Tipasa; Titopolis; Tius; Tomi. 

VAN DER HEEREN, ACHILLE, S.T.L. (Lou- 
vain), Profkksok of Moral Theology and 
Librarian, Grande 86minaire, Bruges, Bel- 
gium: Suicide. 

VAN ORTROy, FRANCIS, S.J., Brussels: Stanis- 
las Kostka, Saint. 

VASCHALDE, A. A., C.S.B., Catholic University 
of America, Washington: Tell el-Amarna 
Tablets, Tht‘. 

WAINEWRIGHT, JOHN BANNERMAN, B.A. 
(Oxon.), London: Slythiirst, Thomas; Snow, 
Peter, Venerable; Somerset, Thomas: South- 
erne, William, Venerable; Southwortn, John, 
Venerable; Sp(‘ed, John, Venerable; Spenser, Wil- 
liam, Venerable; Sprott, Thomas, Venerable; 
Stonnes, Jamc's; Stransham, Edward. Venerable; 
Su^ar, John, Venerable; Sutton, Roliert, Vener- 
able; Talbot, John; Taylor, Hugh, Venerable; 
Teilo, Saint ; Teresian Martyrs of Compie^gne, The 
Sixteen Blessed, Thomas Ford, Blessed; Thonuis 
Johnson, Bless(*d; Thomas of Dover; Thomas 
WoodhouH(‘, Bless('d; Thorpe, Robert, Venerable; 
Thulis, John, Venerable; Tichborne, Nicholas, 
Venerable. 

WALLAH, HEINRICH WILHELM Mainz, Ger- 
many* Speyer, Johann and Wendelin von; Sweyn- 
heim, Konrad. 

WALSH, JAMES A., Missionary Apostolic, Di- 

UE(TOR OF THE CaTHOLIC FoREKJN MISSIONARY 

Society of America, Hawthorne, New York: 
Th^'ophane V<''nard, Blessed. 

WALSH, JAMES J , M.D., Ph D., LL.D., D.Sc., 
Dean of the Medical School, Fokdham Uni- 
versity, New York: Sjiallaiizani, Lazzaro. 

WALTER^ ALOYSn\S, C.SS.R., Rome: Steffani, 
Agostino. 

WARD, MGR. BERNARD Canon of West- 
minster, F. R. Hist. Soc., President, St. 
Edmund’s College, Ware, jEngland: Talbot, 
James; Taunton, Ethelred. 


WARICHEZ, JOSEPH, Docteur en sciences mo- 
rales ET H18TORIQUE8, ARCHIVIST OF THE DlO- 
CB8B OP Tournai, Belgium.' Tournai, Diocese of. 

WEBER, N. A., S.M., S.T.D., Professor of Church 
History, Marist College, Washington: Si- 
mony; Sirleto, Guglielmo; Sirmond, Jacques; 
Sixtus III, Saint, Pope; Smalkaldic League; 
Sophronius, Saint; Suger, Abbot of St. Denis; 
Sully, Maurice de; Sulpicius Severus; Sweden- 
borgians. 

WEBSTER, D. RAYMOND, O.S.B., M.A. (Oxon.). 
Downside Abbey, Bath, England: Stephen of 
Muret, Saint; Swithin, Saint; Sylvester Gozzo- 
lini. Saint; Sylvestrines. 

WELD-BLUNDELL, EDWARD BENEDICT, 
O.S.B., Stanbrook, England: Stanbrook Ab- 
bey. 

WHITFIELD, JOSEPH LOUIS, M.A. (Cantab.), 
Oscott College, Birmingham, England: 
Sykes, Edmund; Talbot. Thomas Jose[)h; 
Thomas Sherwood, Blessed; Thwing, Thomas, 
Venerable. 

WILHELM JOSEPH, S.T.D., Pii.D , Aachen, Ger- 
many: Superstition. 

WILLIAMSON, GEORGE CHARLES, Lm* D., 
London: Sodoma; Stanfield, William Clarkson; 
Tenii'rs, David; Th(‘otoc()puh, Domenico; Ti- 
baldi, IVllegrmo; Tiepolo, Giovanni Battista; 
Torbido, Francesco. 

WITTMANN, PIUS, Archivist for the Princes 
AND Counts of the House of Ysenburc.- 
Budingen; Royal Bavarian Archivist, Bu- 
DiNGEN, Germany: Snorn Siurlii.'-on; Stolberg, 
Friedrich Leopold, Count zu; Sweden. 

WOLFSGRUBER, COELESTINE, O.S.B , Vienna: 
Spalato-Macarsea, Dioees(‘ of; I'arnovv. Diocese 
of; Thugut, Johann Amadeus; Pranz de Paula; 
Thun Ilohensti'in, Count Leo. 

WORNDLE von ADELSFRIED, HEINRICH, 
Innsbriti’K, Austria: Speekbaeher, Jo.s(*f. 

ZIMMERMAN, BENEDICT, O.D C , St. Luke’s 
Priory, W^incanton, Somersetshire, P^ng- 
land: Teresa of Jesus, Saint ; Third Order of Our 
Lady of Mount Carmel; Thomas i\ Jevsu. 

ZUPAN, CYRIL, O.S.B. , Pueblo, Colorado: Slom- 
sek, Anton Martin. 



Tables of Abbreviations 


The following tables and notes are intended to guide readers of The Catholtc Encyclopedta in 
interpreting those abbreviations, signs, or teclinical phrases which, for economy of space, will be most fre- 
quently used in the work. For more general infonnation see the article Abbreviations, Ecclesiastical. 


I. — General Abbreviations. 


a article. 

ad an. . at the year (Lat. ad annum), 

an., ann . . . the year, the years (Lat. annus ^ 

anni). 

ap in (Lat. a pud). 

art article. 

Assyr Assyrian. 

AS Anglo-Saxon. 

A. V Authorized Version (i e, tr. of the 


Bible authorized for u.se in the 
Anglican Church — the s()-called 
“King James”, or “Protestant 
Bible”). 


b born. 

Bk Book. 

Bl Blessed. 

C , c about (Tiat. circa); canon; chap- 

ter; comjmgmc. 
can canon. 

cap cliapter (Lat. caput — used only 

in Latin context). 

cf compare (Lat. confer) 

cod codex. 

col column. 

concl . . . conclusion, 

const., constit. . . T.at. constitutio. 
cura. . . .by the industry of. 

d died. 

diet dictionary (Fr. dictionnaire). 

disp Lat. disputatio. 

di.ss Lat. dissertatio. 

dist Lat. dishnetio. 

E. V Douay Version. 

ed., edit edited, edition, editor. 

Ep., Epp letter, letters TLat. ejdstola). 

Fr French. 

gen genus. 

Greek. 

H. E., Hist. Eccl. .Ecclesiastical History. 

Heb., Hebr Hebrew. 

lb., ibid in the same place (Lat. ibidem). 

the same person, or author (Lat 

idem). 


inf. below (Lat infra). 

It Italian. 

1. c., loc. cit at the place (luoted (Lat. loco 

citato). 

Lat T^atin. 

lat latitude. 

lib. ... book (Ijat. liber). 

long longitude. 

Mon Lat. Monumenfa. 

MS., MSS manuscript, manuscripts, 

n., no. number. 

N. T . N(‘W Test ament . 

Nat. ..National. 

Old Fr., O. Fr Old Frond. 

op cit .... in tlie work (juotod (Lat. operc 

citato). 

Ord . . . Order. 

O. T ( >1(1 Te.stament. 

p. , pp page, pages, or (in Latin ref- 

(*renc(‘s) jxirs (part). 

})ar paragra])h. 

jxtsstm in various places. 

pt part. 

Q (Quarterly (a periodical), e.g. 

“(-hunJi (Quarterly”. 

Q. , QQ., qiuest. . .(luestion, (pio.stions (I^at. quccstlo). 

q. V wliidi [title] see (Lat. quod vide). 

Rev Jtcwiow (a periodical). 

R S Rolls Series. 

R. V Revised Version, 

S. , SS Lat. Sanctus, Sancti, “Saint”, 

“Saints” — used in this Fhicy- 
clopedia only in Latin context. 

Sept Septuagint. 

Sess Session. 

Skt Sanskrit. 

Sp Spanish. 

sq., sq(i following page, or pages (Lat. 

seq liens). 

St., Sts Saint, Saints. 

sup Above (Lat. supra). 

s. V Under the corresponding title 

(Lat. sub voce). 

tom volume (Lat. tomus). 
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TABLES OF ABBREVIATIONS. 


tr. translation or translated. By it- 

self it means *^Englisk transla- 
tion”, or “ translated into Eng- 
lish by”. Where a translation 
is into any other language, the 
language is stated. 

tr., tract tractate. 

V see (Lat. vide), 

Ven Venerable. 

Vol Volume. 

II. — Abbreviations op Titles. 

Acta SS Acta Sanctorum (Bollandists). 

Ann. pent, cath Battandier, Annizair<j pontifical 

catholiquc. 

Bibl. Diet. Eng. Cath.Gillow, Bibliographical Diction- 
ary of the English Catholics. 
Diet. Christ. Antiq.. .Smith and Cheetham (ed.), 
Dictionary of Cliristian An- 
tiquities. 


Diet. Christ. Biog. . . Smith and Wace (ed.), Diction- 
ary of Christian Biography. 

Diet, d’arch. chr6t. . .Cabrol (ed.), Dictionnaire d^ar- 
chiologie chr Etienne et de litur- 
gie. 

Diet, de th6ol. cath. . Vacant and Mangenot (ed.), 


Dictionnaire de theologie 
catholique. 

Diet. Nat. Biog Stephen and Lee (e<l.), Diction- 

ary of National Biography. 

Hast., Diet, of the 

Bible Hastings (ed.), A Dictionary of 

the Bible. 

Kirchenlex Wetzer and Welte, Kirclienlexi- 

con. 

P. G Migne (ed.), Patres Grueci. 

P. L Migne (ed.), Patres Latim. 


Vig., Diet, de la Bible. Vigouroux (ed.), Dictionnaire de 
la Bible, 


Note I. — Larore Roman numerals standing: alone indicate volumes. Small Roman numerals standmi;: alone indicate 
chapters. Arabic numerals standing alone indicate payees. In other cases the divisions arc explicitly stated Thus “ Rashdall, 
UmversitieH of Europe, I, ix" refers the reader to the ninth chapter of the first volume of that work; "I, p. ix’’ would indicate the 
ninth page of the preface of the same volume. 

Note II.— Where St. Thomas (Aquina.s) is cited without the name of ^ny particular work the reference is always to 
“Summa Theologica” (not to “Summa Philosophiaj")* divisions of the “Summa Theol." arc indicated by a system \\hich 

may best be understood by the following example; **I-1I,Q. vi, a 7, ad 2 um’' refers the reader to the seventh article of the 
sixth question in the first part of the second fiart, m the response to the second objection. 

Note III.— The abbreviations employed for the various books of the Bible are obvious. Ecclesiasticiis is indicatedby 
, to distinguish it from I'jcclesiastes (AVc/es ). It should also be not-ed that I and II Kings m D. V. correspond to I and II 
Samuel in A. V.; and I and II Par. to I and IT Chronicles. Where, in the spelling of a proper name, there is a marked difference 
between the D. V. and the A. V., the form found in the latter is added, in parentheses. 
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Simony (from Simon Maf^us; Acts, viii, 18-24) ia 
usually dcfiiiod ‘'a deliberate intention of buying or 
selling for a temporal price such things as are spirit- 
ual or annexed unto spirituals”. While this (Icdi- 
lution c)idy speaks of j^urchasc and sale, any ex- 
change' of spiritual for temporal things is simoniacal. 
Nor is the giving of the temporal as the' price ol the 
spiritual required for the existence of simony; ac- 
cording to a proposition condemned by Innocent XI 
(Uimzinger-Bamiwart, no. 1195) it suffices that the 
determining nuitivc of the action of one party be 
the obtaining of compensation from the otluT. The 
varimis temporal advantages which may be ofTen'd 
for a spiritual favour ar(‘, after Gregory th(‘ Gri'at, 
usually divided into three classes. These are* 

(1) th(‘ munus a manu (material advantag(‘), whi(;h 
coinpiises mon(*y, all movable and immovable prop- 
erty, and all rights appreciable m pecuniary value; 

(2) the munus a lingua (oral advantage') whicli in- 
cludt's oral commendation, public exfiressions of ap- 
proval, moral support m high places; (d) the* munus ab 
obf,rqufo (homage) which consists m subserviency, the 
rendi'rmg of undue service's, etc. The spiritual ob- 
ject includes whatever is conducive to the eternal 
welfare of the soul, i. e. all supe'rnatural things: 
sanctifying grace, the sacTaiiK'iit-s, sacramentals, etc. 
\V Jiiie according to the natural and Diviru' laws the* 
t(‘rm simony is applicable only to the exchange of 
supernatural treasures for temporal advantages, 
its nK'aning has been further extended through ec- 
clesiastical legislation. In order to preclude all dan- 
ger of simony the Church has forbidden certain 
di'almgs which did not fall under Diviiu' prohibition. 
It is thus unlawful to exchange ecclesiastical benefices 
by private authority, to accept any payment what- 
ever for holy oils, to sell blessi'd rosaries or crucifixes. 
8ue.li objects lose, if sold, all the indulgences pre- 
viously attached to them (8. Cong, of Indulg., 12 July, 
IS 17). Simony of ecclesiastical law is, of course, 

variable element, since the prohibitions of the 
Church may be abrogated or fall into disuse. Simony 
wlu'ther it be of ecclesiastical or Divine law, may be 
divided into mental, conventional, and real (sinioma 
mvntnhs, conrentionalis, etreahs). In mental simony 
tlu're IS lacking the outward manifestation, or, ac- 
cording to others, the ayiproval on the part of the per- 
son to whom a proposal is made. In conventional 
simony an exyiressed or tacit agreement is entered 
upon. It is subdivided into merely conventional, 
when neither party has fulfilled any of the terms of 
the agreement, and mixed conventional, when one of 
the partJes has at least partly complied with the as- 
sumed obligations To the latter subdivision may be 
referred what has been aptly termed “confidential 
simony”, in which an ecclesiastical benefice is pro- 
cured for a certain person with the urnlerstanding 
that later he will either resign in favour of the one 
^ * whom he obtained the position or divide 

with him the revenues. Simony is called real when 

XIV.— 1 


the stipulations of the mutual agreement have been 
either iiartly or completely carru'd out by both 
parties 

lo e.stimate accurately the gravity of simony. 
w*hich some iiu'dieval ecclesiast ical w'riti'rs denounced 
as the most abominable of crimes, a dist inction must 
be made betweiui the violations of the Divine law*, 
and th(‘ dealings contrary to (‘cck'siastical legislation. 
Any transgression of the law" of God in (his matti'i* is, 
obje(;tiV(‘ly considered, grievous in ('very instance 
(morlahs c.r toto gentre suo). h\)r this kind of simony 
places on a par things su])ernatural and things nat- 
ural, things eternal and things temporal, and con- 
stitut.i's a sacrilegious di'preciation of Divim* tri'as- 
ur(‘s The sin can Ix'come venial only through the 
abs(‘nc(‘ of tlu' subj('ct,iv(‘ dispositions reipiin'd flir tlie 
commission of a grievous offense. The nu'H'ly ec- 
clesiast i(;al prohibitions, howevu'r, do not. all ami under 
all circumstam'es iini)os(i a grave obligation. The 
presumption is that the church authority, whi(4i, 
in this (umnexion, souK^imes jirohibits actions in 
thein.selves indifferent, did not intend the law to bo 
grievously binding in minor details As h<‘ w*hc 
preaches the gospel “should live by the gospel” 
(I Cor, ix, 11) but should also avoid even tlu' ap- 
pear'imu* of reiu'iving b'lnporal jiayiiK'nt for s[)irituai 
8(’rvices, difficulties may aris(‘ c.om^erning the pro- 
firiety or sinfulness of remuneration in cuirtain cir- 
cumstances. The ecclesiasth; may certainly rc*- 
C(‘iv(‘ w'hat is offc'red to him on the* ocu'-asion of spiritual 
ministrations, but he cannot accH'pt any payment for 
the same. J'lie celebration of Mass for money would, 
consequently, be sinful; but it is iierfc'Citly h^gitirnate 
to accept a stipend offerc'd on such occasion for the 
support of th(i cc'lebrant. The amount of the* sti- 
pc'nd, varying for different time's and countries, is 
usually fix('d by ecclc'siastical authority (sen* Stipend). 
It is allowed to accept it evc'ii should the pru'st be 
otherwuse well-to-do; for he has a right to live from 
the altar and should avoid bc'coming obnoxious to 
othcT members of the clergy. It is simoniacal to ac- 
cept payment for the exercise of (‘celesiastic.al juris- 
dicjtion, e. g , the granting of dispemsations; but flu're 
is nothing iinjiropc'r in dc'manding from the' ai)()licants 
for matrimonial disfX'nsations a conf ribution intc'udc'd 
partly as a chancery fee and partly as a salutary fine 
calculated to prevent the too frecpient recurrene.f' of 
such requc'sts. It is likc'wise simony to accept tem- 
poral compensation for admission into a religious or- 
der; but contributions made by candidates to defray 
the expenses of their novitiate as well as the dowry 
required by some female orders are not included in 
this prohibition 

In regard to the parish clergy, the poorer the 
church, the more urgent is the obligation incumbent 
upon the faithful to support them. In the fulfilment 
of this duty local law and cuslom ought to be ob- 
served. The Second Plenary Council of Baltimore 
has framed the following decrees for the United 
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States: (1 ) The priest may accept what is freely offered 
after the administration of baptism or matrimony, 
but should refrain from asking anything (no. 221). 
(2) The cxinfessor is never allowed to apply to his 
own use pecuniary penances, nor may he ask or ac- 
cept anything from the penitent in compensation of 
his services. Even voluntary gifts must be refused, 
and the offering of Mass stipends in the sacred tri- 
bunal cannot be permitted (no. 289). (3) The iK)or 

who cannot be buried at their own expense should re- 
ceive free burial (no. 393). The Second and Third 
Plenary Councils of Baltimore also prohibited the ex- 
action of a compulsory contribution at the church en- 
trance from the faithful who wish to hear Mass on 
Sundays and Holy Days (Cone. Plen. Balt. 11, no. 
397; Cone. Plen. I3alt. Ill, no. 288). As this prac- 
tice continued m existence in many churches until 
very recently, a circular letter addressed 29 Sept., 
1911, by the Apostolic Delegate to the archbishops 
and bishops of tlie United States, agiiin condemns the 
custom and rec[uest8 the ordinaries to suppress it 
wherever found in existence 

To uproot the evil of simony so prevalent during 
the Middle Ages, the Church dcx'reed the severest 
penalties against its perpetrators Pofie Julius II de- 
clared sirnoniacal papal elections invalid, an enact- 
ment which has since been rescindc^d, however, by 
Pope Pius X (Constitution “ Vacante Sede”, 25 Dec., 
1904, tit. II, cap. VI, in “Canoniste Conteinp ”, 
XXX II, 1909, 291). The collation of a benefice is 
void if, in obtaining it, the appointee eith(*r committed 
simony himself, or at k'ast tacitly approved of its 
commission by a third party. Should he have taken 
possession, he is bound to n'sign and restore all the 
revenu(‘8 nxu'ived during his tenure. Excommunica- 
tion simply reserved tp the Apostolic See is pro- 
nounced m tlie Constitution ‘ /Vpostolicie Sedis” 
(12 Oct , 1809) (1) again.st persons guilty of real .si- 
mony in any benefices and against their accomplices; 
(2) against any persons, wliatsoever their dignity, 
guilty of confidential simony in any benefices; (3) 
against such as are guilty of simony by purchasing or 
selling admission into a religious order; (4) against all 
persons inferior to the bishops, who derive gain {qmrs- 
turn facientes) from indulgences and other spiritual 
graces; (5) against those who, collecting stipends for 
Masses, realize a profit on them by having the Masses 
celebrated in places where smaller stipends are usu- 
ally givfm. The last-mentioned provision was sup- 
plemented by subsequent decrees of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Council. The Decree “Vigilanti” 
(25 May, 1893) forbade the practice indulged in by 
some booksellers of receiving stipends ana offering 
exclusively books and subscriptions to periodicals to 
the celebrant of the Masses. The Decree *‘Ut De- 
bita” (11 May, 1904) condemned the arrangements 
according to w^hich the guardians of shrines some- 
times devoted the offerings originally intended for 
Masses partly to other pious purposes. The offend- 
ers against the two decrees just mentioned incur sus- 
pension ipso facto from their functions if they are in 
sacred orders; inability to receive higher orders if they 
arc clerics inferior to the priests; excommunication of 
pronounced sentence (latce sentmticc) if they belong to 
the laity. 

Ballerini-Palmieri, 0pm Theohotcum Morale, 11 (Prato, 
1890), 30S-74, Lehmkuhl, Theologxa (llth ed., Freiburg, 

1910), I, 297-308; II, 707-09; G^MiroT-SALSMANS (6th ed., 
Bruiwels, 1909), 237-44; Slater, Manual of Moral Theology, I 
^ni ed.. New York, 1909), 231-35; Corpus Juris Canonici 
Decretx Oraiiani, pare Ila, causa I; Decret. Oreo., lib. V, tit. 3, 
De Simonia; Extrav, commun., lib. V, tit, 1, De Simonia; SAim- 
Leitner, Pr(Fleci%ones Juris Canonici (Ath ed., Ratisbon, 1906). 
lib. V, 10-49; Craisson, Manuals Totius Juris Canonici, Iv 
(8th ed.. Pans, 1894), 230-62; Leikz, Die Simonie (Freiburg, 
1002) ; Barry, Spiritual Mimstrations as an Occasion of Emolu- 
ment in Ecclesiastical Review, XXXIX (1908), 234-46; Weber, 
A History of Stmony in the Christxan Church (Baltimore, 1909). 

N. A. Weber. 

Simple (Simplex). See Feastb, Ecclesiastical. 


Simplicius, Saint, Pope (468-483), date of birth 
unknown; d. 10 Marcia 483. According to the 
Liber Pontificalia” (ed. Duchesne, 1, 249) Simplicius 
was the son of a citizen of Tivoli named Castinus: 
and after the death of Pope Hilarius in 468 was elected 
to succeed the latter. The elevation of the new pope 
was not attended with any difficulties. During his 

g ontificate the Western Empire came to an end. 

ince the murder of Valcntiman HI (455) there had 
been a rapid succession of insignificant emperors 
in the Western Roman Empire, who were constantly 
threatened by war and revolution. Following other 
German tribes the Heruli entered Italy, and their 
ruler Odoacer put an end to the Western Empire by 
deposing the last emperor, Romulus Augustulus, and 
assuming himself the title of King of Italy. Al- 
though an Arian, Odoacer treated the Catholic 
Church with much respect ; he also retained the greater 
part of the former administrative organization, so 
that tlie change produced no great differences at 
Rome. During the Monophysitc controversy, that 
was still carried on in the Eastern Empire, Simplicius 
vigorously defended the independence of the Church 
against the Cajsaropapisrn of the Byzantine rulers and 
the authority of tlie Apostolic See in questions of 
faith. The twenty-eighth canon of the Council of 
Chalcedon (451) granted the See of Constantinople 
the same privileges of honour that were enjoyed by the 
Bishop of Old Rome, although the primacy and the 
highest rank of honour were due to the latter. The 
papal legates protested against this elevation of the 
Byzantine Patriarch, and Pope Leo confirmed only 
the dogmatic decrees of the council However, the 
Patriarch of Constantinople sought to bring the canon 
into force, and the Emperor Leo II desired to obtain 
its confirmation by Simjilicius. The latter, however, 
rejected the request of the emperor and opposed the 
carrying out of the canon, that moreover limited the 
rights of the old Oriental patriarchates. 

The rebOlion of Basiliscus, who in 476 drove the 
Emperor Zeno into exik' and seized the Byzantine 
throne, intensified the Monophysitc dispute. Basilis- 
cus looked for support to the Monophysites, and 
he granted permission to the deposed Monophysitc 
patriarchs, Timotheus Ailurus of Alexandria and Peter 
Fullo of Antioch, to return to their sees At the same 
tune he issued a religious edict (Enkykhkon) addressed 
to Ailurus, which commanded that only the first 
three a'cumenical synods were to be accepted, and 
rejected the Synod of Chalcedon and the Letter of 
Pope Leo. All bishops were to sign the edict. The 
Bishop of Constantinople, Acacius (from 471), wa- 
vered and was about to proclaim this edict. But the 
firm stand taken by the populace, influtmeed by the 
monks who were rigidly Catholic in their opinions, 
moved the bishop to oppose the emperor and to de- 
fend the threatened faith. The abbots and priests 
of Constantinople united with P^e Simplicius, who 
made every effort to maintain the Catholic dogma and 
the definitions of the Council of Chalcedon. The 
pope exhorted to loyal adherence to the true faith in 
letters to Acacius, to the priests and abbots, as weU 
as to the usurper Basiliscus himself. In a letter to 
Basiliscus of 10 Jan., 476, Simplicius says of the See 
of Peter at Rome: “This same norm of Apostolic doc- 
trine is firmly maintained by his [Peter’s] successors, 
of him to whom the Lord entrusted the care of the 
emtire flock of sheep, to whom He promised not to 
leave him until the end of time” (Thiel, “Rom. 
Pont.”, 182). In the same way he took up with 
/he emperor the cause of the Catholic Patriarch of 
Alexandria, Timotheus Salophakiolus, who had been 
superseded by Ailurus. When the Emperor Zeno 
in 477 drove away the usurper and again gained the 
supremacy, he sent the pope a completely Catholic 
confession of faith, whereupon Simplicius (9 Oct., 
477) congratulated him on his restoration to power and 
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exhorted him to ascribe the victory to God, who 
wi^ed in this way to restore liberty to the Church. 

Zeno recalled the edicts of Basiliscus, banishc’ 
Peter FuUo from Antioch, and reinstated Timotheus 
Salophakiolus at Alexandria. He did not disturb 
Ailurus on account of tlie latter’s great age, and as a 
matter of fact the latter soon died. The Mono- 
physites of Alexandria now put forward Peter 
Mongus, the former archdeacon of Ailurus, as his 
successor. Urged by the pope and the Eastern 
Catholics, Zeno commanded the banishment of Peter 
Mongus, but the latter was able to hide in Alexandria, 
and fear of the Monophysites prevented the use of 
force. In a moment of weakness Salophakiolus 
himself had permitted the placing of the name of the 
Monophysite patriarch Dioscurus in the diptychs to 
be read at the church services. On 13 March, 478, 
Simplicius wrote to Acacius of Constantinople that 
Salophakiolus should be urged to wipe out the dis- 
grace that he had brought upon himself. The latter 
sent legates and kUters to Romo to give satisfaction 
to the pope. At the request of Acacius, who was still 
active against the Monophysites, the pope condemned 
by name the heretics Mongus, Fullo, Paul of Ephc'sc'us, 
ari(i John of Apamea, and delegated the Patriarch 
of Constantinople to be m this his representative. 
When the Monophysites at Antiocfi raised a n'volt 
in 497 against the patriarch Stephen 11, and killed 
iiirn, Acacius consecrated Steplien III, and aftorwar<ls 
Kalendion as Stephen’s successors Siriqilieius made 
an energetic demand upon the (unperor to punisli 
the murderers of the patriarcii, and also reproved 
Acacius for exceeding his competence m iicrforming 
this consecration; at the same time', though, tin' pope 
granted him the necessary dispensation. Aft(*r the 
death of Salophakiolus, the Monophysites of Alexan- 
dria again elected Peter Mongus patriarch, while the 
Catholics chose Johannes Talaia, Both Acacius and 
tile emperor, whom ho influenced, were oppos<‘d to 
Talaia, and sided with Mongus. Mongiis went 
to Constantinople to advance his cause. Ai^acius 
and he agreed upon a formula of union between 
the Catholics and the Monophysites that was ay)- 
proved by the Emperor Zeno in 482 {IlerupUkon). 
Talaia had sent ambassiidors to Pope Simplicius 
to notify the pope of his election. However, at 
the same time, the pope received a letter from the 
emperor in which Talaia was accused of p(*rjury 
ana bribery and a demand was made for the recogni- 
tion of Mongus. Simyilicius, therefore, delayed to 
recognize Talaia, but y3rotosted energetically against 
the elevation of Mongus to the Patriarchate of 
Alexandria. Acacius, however, maintained his alli- 
ance with Mongus and sought to prevail upon the 
Eastern bishops to enter into Church communion with 
him. For a long time Acacius sent no information 
of any kind to the pope, so that the latter in a h'tter 
blamed him severely for this. When finally Talaia 
came to Rome in 483 Simplicius was already dead. 

Simplicius exercised a zealous pastoral care in 
western Europe also notwithstanding the trying cir- 
cumstances oi the Church during the disorders of the 
Migrations. He issued decisions in ecclesiastical 
questions, appointed Bishop Zeno of Seville paj>al 
vicar in Spam, so that the prerogatives of the pai)al 
see could be exercised in the country itseF for the 
benefit of the ecclesiastical administration. When 
Bishop John of Ravenna in 482 claimed Mutina as a 
suffragan diocese of his metropolitan see, and without 
more ado consecrated Bishop George for this diocese, 
Simplicius vigorously opposed him and defended the 
rights of the papal see. Simplicius established four 
new churches in Rome itself. A large hall built 
in the form of a rotunda on the C«lian Hill was turned 
into a church and dedicated to St. Stephen; the main 
part of this building still exists as the Church of San 
otefano Rotondo. A fine hall near the Church of 


Santa Maria Maggiore was given to the Roman 
Church and turned by Simplicius into a church ded- 
icated to St. Andrew by the addition of an apse 
adorned with mosaics; it is no longer in existence 
(cf. de Rossi, “Bull, di archeol. crist.”, 1871, 

The y>ope built a church dedicated to the first martyr, 
St. Stephen, behind the memorial church of San 
Lorenzo m Agro Verano; this church is no longer 
standing. He had a fourth church built in the city 
in honour of St. Halbiua, “juxta palalium Licinia- 
num”, where her grave was; this church still remains. 
In ordi'r to make sure of the regular holding of church 
services, of the administration of bayitisni, and of the 
disciffline of penance in the peat churches of the 
catacombs outside the city walls, namely the church 
of St. Peter (in tlic Vatican), of St. Paul on the Via 
Ostiensis, and of St . Lawrence on the Via Tiburtina, 
Simy^hcius ordainenl that the eliTgy of thn’O designatcxi 
sections of tlie city should, in an (‘stablished order, 
have charge of the religious functions at these churches 
of the catacombs. Simplicius was buried in St. Pe- 
ter’s on the Vatican. Tne “Lilx'r Pontiflealis” gives 
2 Manth as thi' day of burial (VI non.); ymfl)- 
ably 10 March (VI id.) should be read. .After his 
death Ring Odoacer d(*sir('d to influencf‘ the filling 
of the j)ai)al K(‘e. Tlie prefect of the city, Basilius. 
asserted that biJorc (Rath Poyie Simyflicius had 
begged to issik* the ordiT that no one should be con- 
scerated Roman bislioy^ witliout his consent (cf. con- 
cerning th(* ri'gulatioii ’^J’hicl, “Ejiist. Rom. Ikmt.”, 
()8()~88). The Roman cl(‘rgy oyiyiosed this (‘dic.t that 
Iimit(*d tli(‘ir right of (‘h'ction. They maintaiiu'd the 
force of the edict. issiKnl by th(‘ EinyxTor Honoriua 
at th<‘ instan(X‘ ol l^iyie Tioniface I, that only tliat 
MTson should lx* r('giird(‘<l as the rightful Bishop of 
toni(‘ who was <*lect(‘(i according to (*anoiiical form with 
Divine approval and universal consinit. Siirmlicius 
was v(*iuTat(xl as a saint; his b'ast is on 2 or 3 March. 

Lthtr lumti/irahif, »hI. Diu ' hkbnk, I, 24{i-2r)\‘, JafcA, Rt'fjvntn 
Pout Rom,, 2nd <h1 , 1, 77-HO, Thiel, Rpisf, Rom. Pontxf , I 
(Brurmwiok, 18(18), 174 8(i , Lihbhatch, Rrrviar. raumv Nentor., 
XVI 8<I ; KvAni<llT8, lltst. ocrl.. Ill, 4 HCJ ; HEKdEMtnTllEU, 
PliotiuH, I, 111-22, (iniHAH, (it'scfnrhU Romm und (hr PCtpHe, I, 
l.'j.'l Kfj , .‘124 wj., Lanoen, (h'Hchichte (Ur rPnumchen htrche, II 
(Bonn, 188.')), 120 bq<i.; WniiM, Die PapHtivahl (CViIokijo, 1902), 

J. P. Kirscii. 

Simplicius, Fattstinur, and Beatrice, martyrs 
at Rome during the Diocletian persecution (302 or 
303), The brothers Simplicius and Faustinus were 
cruelly tortunxl on uxxjount of thcar Christian faith, 
beaten with cliibB, and finally beheaded; their bodies 
were thrown into the Tiber. According to another 
version of the h'gend a stone was tied to them and 
they were drowned. Their sister B(‘atnee had the 
bodies drawn out of the water and buried. Tlnm 
for .seven months she lived with a pious matron 
named Lucina, and with her aid Beatncre suc(;oured 
the persecuted Christians by day and night. Finally 
she was disco v(*red and arrr‘st(^d. Her accuser was 
lier neighbour Lucretius who desired to obtain 
possession of her lands. Sh(‘ courageously asserted 
Before the judge that she would nev^cr sacriflci' to 
(lemons, because she was a Christian. As punish- 
riK’nt she was strangled in prison. Her friend Lucina 
buried her by her brothers in the cemetery ad 
Ursum Pileaium on the road to Porto. Soon after this 
Divine punishment overtook the accuser Lucretius. 
When Lucretius at a feast was making merry over 
the folly of the martyrs, an infant who ha<J b(^en 
brought to the entertainment by his mother, cried 
out, ^‘Thou hast committed murder and hast taken 
unjust possession of land. Thou art a slave of the 
devil”. And the devil at once took possf'ssion of 
him and tortured him three hours and drew him down 
into the bottomless pit. The terror of thow* present 
was so great that they became Christians. This is 
the story of the legend. Trustworthy Acts concern- 
ing the history of the two brothers and sister are no 
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longer in existence. Pope Leo II (682-683) trans- 
lated their relics to a church which he had built at 
Horne in honour of 8t. Paul. Later the greater part 
of the relics o; t he martyrH were taken to the Church of 
Hanta Maria Maggiore. St. Sunplittius is represented 
with a pennant, on the shield of which are tnree lilies 
called the crest of Simplicius; the lilies are a symbol 
of purity of heart. St. Beatrice has a cord in her 
hand, l>ecause she was strangled. The feast of the 
thre<» saints is on 29 July. 

Acta SS., July, VII, 31-37, Bihliothera hauiofjrajthic'i latxna 
(Brussels, 1898-1900), 1127-28. 

KlEMIONS l.OFFLEIl. 

Simpson, Richard, h 1820; d. near Rome, .5 April, 
1870. lie was e(lu(!at,(‘(l at Oriel College, Oxford, 
and took his B.A. degre<‘, 9 Feb , 184;i Being or- 
dained an Anglican clergyman, he was apjiointed 
vicar of Mitcham in Surrey, but resigru'd this in 
1845 to become' a C-atholic. After some years spent 
on the (!ontment, during which time he bf*came 
remarkably proficu’nt as a linguist, he returned to 
England and bc'came editor of “The Rarnbh'r”. 
When this ce'ased m 1802 h(', with Sir John Acton, 
began the “TIom(‘ and Foreign Review”, whicli wiis 
oppos(‘d by ecclesiastical authority as unsound and 
was discontinued m 1804. Afterwards Simpson de- 
voted himself to the study of Shakespeare and to 
music. His works are: “Invocation of Saints proved 
from the Bible alone” (1849); “The Lady Falkland: 
her life” (1801); “PMmund CWipion” (1807), the 
most valuable of his works; “Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Shakespeare’s Sonnets” (1808); “The 
School of Shakesiieare” (1872), and “Sonnets of 
Shakespeare selected from a comph'te s(‘tt.mg, and 
miscellaneous songs” (1878). Though he remained 
a practii^al Catholic liis opinions were very liberal and 
he assist I'd Mr. Gladstone in writing his pamphhd, 
on “Vaticanism”. His paiicrs in “The Rambler” 
on the English martyrs deserve attention 

Cooper m Diet. Nat. hioq., h. v.; Gillow, Bihl. Diet. Enq 
Cath., M V., Ward, Life and Times of ('ardinal Wiseman (Lon- 
don, 1897). Gahqitkt, Lord Acton and His (\rcle (London, 190(>). 

Edwin Burton. 

Sin. — The subject is treated under these heads: 
I. Nature of Sin; II. Division; III. Mortal Sin; 
IV. Venial Sin; V. Permission and Remedies; VI. 
Th(' Sense of Sin. 

1. Nature of Sin. — Since sin is a moral evil, it is 
necessary in the first place to determine what is meant 
by evil, and m particular by moral evil. Evil is de- 
fined by St. Thomas (De malo, Q. ii, a. 2) as a priva- 
tion of form or order or due measure. In the physi- 
cal order a thing is good in proportion as it possesses 
being. God alone is essentially being, and He alone 
is essentially and perfectly good. Ever>'thing else 
posseisses but a limited being, and, in so far as it pos- 
sesses being, it is good. When it has its due propor- 
tion of form and order and measure it is, in its own 
order and degree, good. (See Good.) Evil implies a 
deficiency in perfection, hence it cannot exist in God 
who is essentially and by nature good; it is found only 
in finite beings which, because of their origin from 
nothing, are subject to the privation of form or order 
or measure due them, ancl, tlirough the opposition 
they encounter, are liable to an increase or decrease 
of the perfection they have: “for evil, in a large 
sense, may be described as the sum of opposition, 
which experience shows to exist m the universe, to the 
desires and needs of individuals; whence arises, among 
human beings at least, the suffering in which life 
abounds” (see Evil). 

According to the nature of the i)erfection which it 
limits, evil is metaphysical, physical, or moral. Meta- 
physical evil is not evil properly so called; it is but the 
negation of a greater good, or the limitation of finite 
beings by other finite beings. Physical evil deprive 
the subject affected by it of some natural good, and is 


adverse to the well-being of the subject^ as pain and 
suffering. Moral evil is found only m intelligent 
beings; it deprives them of some moral good. Here 
we have to deal with moral evil only. This may be 
defined as a privation of conformity to right reason 
and to the law of God. Since the morality of a hu- 
man act consists in its agreement or non-agreement 
with right reason and the eternal law, an act is good 
or evil in the moral order according as it involves this 
agreement or non-agreement. When the intelligent 
creature, knowing God and His law, deliberately re- 
fuses to obey, moral evil results. 

Sin is nothing else than a morally bad act (St. 
Thomas, “De malo”, Q. vii, a. 3), an act not in ac- 
cord with reason informed by the Divine law. God 
has endowed us with reason and free-will, and a sense 
of responsibility; He has made us subject to His law, 
which is known to us by the dictates of conscience, 
and our acts must conform with these dictates, other- 
wise we sin (Rom., xiv, 23). In every sinful act two 
things must be considered, the substance of the act 
and the want of rectitude or conlormity (St. Thomas, 
I-II, Q. Ixxii, a. 1). The act is something positive. 
The sitmcT intends here and now to act in some deter- 
mined matter, inordinately electing that particular 
good in defiance of God’s law and the dictates of 
right reason. The deformity is not directly intended, 
nor IS it involved m the act so far as this is physical, 
but, in the act lis coming from the will which has 
power over its acts aiul is capable of choosing this or 
that part icular good containecl within the sceme of its 
adequate obji'ct, i. e. universal good (St. Thomas, 
“De malo”, (^. lii, a. 2, ad 2um). God, the first 
cause of all reality, is the cause of the physical act as 
such, the free-will of the deformity (St Thomas, I-II, 

Ixxxix, a 2; “De malo”, (J. lii, a. 2). The evil act 
adequately considered h.'is for its cause the free-will 
defi'ctively electing some mutable good in place of the 
eternal good, Go(l, and thus deviating from its true 
last end. 

In every sin a privation of due order or conformity 
to the moral law is found, but sin is not a pure, or 
entire privation of all moral good (St. Thomas, “De 
malo”, Q. 11 , a. 9; I-Il, (J. Ixxiii, a. 2). There is a 
twofold privation; one entire which leaves nothing of 
its opposite, as for instance, darkness which leaves no 
light; another, not entire, which leaves something of 
the good to whi(*h it is opposed, as for instance, disease 
which does not entirely destroy the even balance of the 
bodily functions necessarj^ for health. A pure or en- 
tire privation of good could occur in a moral act only 
on the supposition that the will could incline to evil 
as such for an object. This is impossible because 
evil as such is not contained within the scope of the 
ad(»quate object of the will, which is good. The sin- 
ner's intention terminates at some object in which 
there is a participation of God’s goodness, and this 
object is directly intended by him. The privation of 
due order, or the defonnity, is not directly intended, 
but is accept ed in as much as the sinner’s desire tends 
to an object in which this want of conformity is in- 
volved, so that sin is not a pure privation, but a 
human act deprived of its due rectitude. From the 
defect arises the evil of the act, from the fact that it is 
voluntary, its imputability. 

II. Division of Sin. — As regards the principle 
from which it proceeds sin is original or actual. 'The 
will of Adam acting as head of the human race for the 
conservation or loss of original justice is the cause and 
source of original sin (q. v.). Actual sin is committed 
by a free personal act of the individual will. It is 
divided into sins of commission and omission. A ^ 
of commission is a positive act contrary to some pro- 
hibitoiy precept; a sin of omission is a failure to do 
what is commanded. A sin of omhwion, however, 
reemires a positive act whereby one wills to omit the 
fulnlling of a precept, or at least wills something in- 
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compatible with its fulfillment (1-11, Q. Ixxii, a. 5). 
As regards their malice, sms are distinguished into 
sins of ignorance, passion or infirmity, and malice; as 
regards the activities involved, into sms of thought, 
word, or deed (cordis, orts, opens); as regards their 
gravity, into mortal and venial. This last named 
division is indeed the most important of all and it 
calls for special treatment. But before taking up the 
details, it will be useful to indicate some further dis- 
tinctions which occur in theology or in general usage. 

Material and Formal Sin . — This distinction is based 
upon the difference between the objective elements 
(object itself, circumstances) and the subjective (ad- 
vertence to the sinfulness of the act). An action 
which, as a matter of fact, is contrary to the Divine 
law but is not known to be such by the agent con- 
stitutes a material sin; whereas formal sin is com- 
mitted when the a^ent freely transgresses the law 
as shown him by his conscience, whether such law 
really exists or is only thought to exist by him who 
acts. Thus, a person who takes the property of an- 
other while believing it to be his own commits a mate- 
rial sin; but the sin would be formal if h(‘ took the 
property in the belief that it belonged to another, 
whether his belief werci correct or not. 

Internal Sins . — That sin may be committed not 
only by outward deeds but also by the inner activity 
of the mind apart from any external manifestation, is 
plain from the precept of the Decalogue: “Thou shalt 
not covet”, and from Christ’s rebuke of the scrib(‘s 
and pharisees whom he likens to “wliited sepulchres 
. . . full of all filthiness” (Matt., xxiii, 27). Hence 
the Council of Trent (Sess. XiV, c. v), in declaring 
that all mortal sins must be confessed, makes special 
mention of those that are most secret and that vio- 
late only the last two precepts of the Decalogue, add- 
ing that they “sometimes more grievously wound the 
soul and are more dangerous than sms which are 
openly committed”. Three kinds of int(‘mal sin are 
usually distinguished: delectatw niorosa, i. e. the pleas- 
ure taken in a sinful thought or imagination even 
without desiring it; gaudium, i. c. dwelling with com- 
placency on sins already committed; and desiderium, 
1 . c. the desire for what is sinful. An ejjicacioas desire, 
i. e. one that includes the deliberate intention to 
realize or gratify the desire, has the same malice, 
mortal or venial, as the action which it has in view. 
An inefficacious desire is one that carries a condition, 
in such a way that the will is prepared to perform 
the action in case the condition were verified. When 
the condition is such as to eliminate all sinfulness 
from the action, the desire involves no sin: e. g. I 
would gladly eat meat on Friday, if 1 had a dispen- 
sation; and in general this is the case whenev(;r the 
action is forbidden by positive law only. When the 
action is contrary to natural law and yet is permis- 
sible m given circumstances or in a particular state of 
life, the desire, if it include those circumstances or 
that state as conditions, is not in itself sinful: c. g. I 
would kill so-and-so if I had to do it in self-defence. 
Usually, however, such desires arc dangerous and 
therefore to be repressed. If, on the other hand, the 
condition does not remove the sinfulness of the action, 
the desire is also sinful. This is clearly the case where 
the action is intrinsically and absolutely evil, e. g. 
bhisphemy: one cannot without committing sin, have 
the desire^ — I would blaspheme God if it were not 
wrong; the condition is an impossible one and there- 
fore does not affect the desire itself. The pleasure 
taken in a sinful thought {delectatio, gaudium) is, gen- 
erally speaking, a sin of the same kind and gravity 
as the action which is thought of. Much, however, 
depends on the motive for which one thinks of sinful 
actions. The pleasure, e. g. which one may experi- 
ence in studying the nature of murder or any other 
crime, in getting clear ideas on the subject, tracing its 
causes, determining the guilt etc., is not a sin; on the 


contrary, it is often both necessary and useful. The 
case IS different of course where the pleasure means 
gratification in the sinful object or action itself. And 
It IS (»vi(lentlv a sm when one boasts of his evil deeds, 
the more so because of the scandal that is given. 

The Capital Sins or Vices . — According to 8t. 
Thomas (ll-Il, Q. cliii, a. 4) “a capital vice is that 
which has an exceedingly desirable end so that in his 
desire for it a man goi\s on to the commission of many 
sins all of which are said to originate in that vict‘ as 
their chief source”. It is not then the gravity of the 
vice in itself that makes it capital but rather th(' fact 
that it gives rise to many other sms. These are 
enumerat(‘d by St. Thomas (1-1 1, Q. Ixxxiv, a. 4) as 
vainglory (pride), avarice, gluttony, lust, sloth, envy, 
anger. St. Honaventiire (Brevil., Ill, ix) gives the 
same enumeration. Earlier writers had distinguished 
eight cajiital sms: so St . Cyprian (De mort , iv); Cas- 
sian (De instit. emnob., v, coll. 5, de octo principali- 
bus vitiis); Colurnbanus (“Instr. de octo vitiis 
princi]).” m “Bibl. max. vet. patr. ”, XII, 2d); Alcuin 
(De virtut. et vil.iis, xxvii sqq.). The number seven, 
hovvev(‘r, had been given by St. (5r(*gory the Great 
(Lib mor. in .Job. XXXl, xvii), aiul it was retained 
by the fonanost lluologians of th(‘ Middle Ages. 

It is to be noted that “sm” is not predii^atcal univo- 
(tally of all kinds of sm. “The division of sin into 
venial and mortal is not a division of genus into 
species whi(5h part,ici])at,(‘ ecjually th(‘ natun' of the 
genus, but the division of an analogue into things of 
which it is predicat(‘d jirimarily and si'condarily ” 
(St. Thomas, 1-11, (^. Ixxxviii, a. 1, ad him). “Sm is 
not predicated univixailly of all kinds of sm, but 
primarily of actual mortal sin . . . and therefore it is 
not necessary that- t-h(‘ definition of sm in gimeral 
should be venfical excc'jit m that sm m whicli the 
nature of the genus is found pc'rfi'ct ly. Dk’ definition 
of sm may b<‘ vcTified m other sms in a certain scmsc'” 
(St. Thodias, 11, d dd, C^. i, a. 2, ad 2um). Actual 
sin primarily consists m a voluntary act n'pugnant to 
the order of right reason. 'rh(‘ act ])ass(‘s, but the 
boul of the sinner nmiams st-amed, deprived of grace, 
m a state of sm, until th(' disturban(‘C of order has 
been restortal by p(manc(‘. This stat.(‘ is calhxl hab- 
itual sin, macula peccati reatus cutinr (l-Il, Q. Ixxxvii, 
a. G). 

The division of sin into original and actual, mortal 
and venial, is not a division of genus into spi'cies be- 
cause sm has not the same signification wh(‘n ajiphed 
to original and personal sin, mortal and venial. 
Mortal sm cuts us off entirely from our true last end: 
venial sin only impedes us in its attainment. Acf-ual 
jiersonal sin is voluntary by a yiroper aid- of the will. 
Original sin is volunt ary not by a personal voluntary 
act of ours, but by an act- of the will of Adam. Orig- 
inal and actual sm are distinguished by the manner 
in which they are voluntary (ex parte actus); mortal 
and venial sin by tlui way in which they affect our 
relation to God (ex parte dcordinatioms) . Since a vol- 
untary act and its (lisonlcT are of the esscmci! of sin, it 
is impossible that sin should be a generic term in 
respect to original and actual, mortal and venial sm. 
TIhj true nature of sm is found perfectly only m a 
personal mortal sin, in other sms imperf(*ctly, so that 
sin is predicated primarily of actual sin, only second- 
arily of the others. Therefore we shall consider: first, 
personal mortal sin; second, venial sin. 

ill. Mortal Sin. — Mortal sin is defined by St. 
Augustine (Contra Faustum, XXII, xxvii) as “Dic- 
tum vel factum vel concupitum contra, legi'in ad-er- 
nam”, i. e. something said, done or desinxl contrary 
to the eternal law, or a thought, word, ()r de(‘d con- 
trary to the eternal law. This is a definition of sm as 
it is a voluntary act. As it is a defect or privation it 
may be defined as an aversion from God, our true last 
end, by reason of the preference given to some mutable 
good. The definition of St. Augustine is accepted 
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intense act of volition. Fear, violence, heredity, 
temperament and pathological states, in so far as they 
affect free volition, affect the malice and imputa- 
bility of sin. From the condemnation of the errors 
of Baius and Jansenius (Donz.-Bann., 1046, 1066, 
1094, 1291-'2) it is clear that for an actual personal sin 
a knowledge of the law and a personal voluntary act, 
free from coercion and necessity, are required. No 
mortal sin is committed in a state of invincible igno- 
rance or in a half-conscious state. Actual advertence 
to the sinfulness of the act is not required, virtual 
advertence suffices. It is not necessary that the ex- 
plicit intention to offend (Jod and break his law be 
present^ the full and free consent of the will to an evil 
act suffices. 

Malice . — The true malice of mortal sin consists in a 
conscious and voluntary transgression of the eternal 
law, and implies a contempt of the Divine will, a com- 
plete turning away from God, our true last end, and a 
preferring oi some created thing to which we subject 
ourselves. It is an offence offered to God, and an in- 
jury done Him; not that it effects any change in God, 
who is immutable by nature, but that the siniuT by 
his act depriv(‘s God of the reverence and honor due 
Him: it is not any lack of malice on the sinner's part, 
but God’s immutability that presents Him from 
suffering. As an offence offered to God mortal sin is 
in a way infinite in its malice, sinr^e it is directed 
against an infinite being, and the gravity of the 
offenc^e is measured by the dignity of the one off(‘nded 
(St. Thomas, III, Q. i, a. 2, ad 2um). As an act sin is 
finite, the will of man not being callable of infinite 
malice. Sin is an offence against Christ Who has 
redeemed man (Pliil., lii, IS); against the Holy Ghost 
Who sanctifies us (Ileb., x, 29), an injury to man 
himself, causing the sfiiritual death of the soul, and 
making man the servant of the devil. The first and 
primary malice of sin is derived from the object to 
which the will inordinately tends, and from the ob- 
ject considered morally, not physically. The end for 
which the sinner acts and the circumstances which 
surround the act are also determining factors of its 
morality. An act whic^h, objectively considered, is 
morally indifferent, may be render(*d good or evil by 
circumstances, or by the intention of the sinner. An 
act that is good objectively may be rendered bad, or a 
new species of good or evil may be added, or a new 
degree. Circumstances can change the character of a 
sin to such a degree that it becomes specifically dif- 
ferent from what it is objectively considered; or they 
may merely aggravate the sin while not changing its 
specific character; or they may lessen its gravity. 
That they may exercise this determining influence 
two things are neccssa^: they must contain in them- 
selves some good or evil, and must be apprehended, at 
lejist confusedly, in their moral aspect. The external 
act, in so far as it is a mere execution of a voluntary 
efficacious internal act, does not, according to the 
common Thomistic opinion, add any essential good- 
ness or malice to the internal sm. 

Gravity . — While every mortal sin averts us from 
ouH true bust end, all mortal sins are not equally 
grave, as is clear from Scripture (John, xix, 11; 
Matt., xi, 22: Luke, vi), and also from rciison. Sins 
are specifically distinguished by their objects, which 
do not all equally avert man from his last end. Then 
again, since sin is not a pure privation, but. a mixed 
one, all sms do not equally destroy the order of reason 
Spiritual sins, other things being equal, are graver 
than ciirnal sins (St. Thomas, “De inalo”, Q. ii, 
a. 9; I~II, Q. Ixxiii, a. 5). 

Specijic and numeric distinction of Sin . — Sins are 
distinguished specifically by their formally diverse 
objects; or from their opposition to different virtues, 
or to morally different precepts of the same virtue. 
Sins that are specifically dist inct are also numerically 
distinct. Sins within the same species are distin- 


guished numerically according to the number of com- 
plete acts of the will in regard to total objects. A 
total object is one which, either in itself or by the 
intention of the sinner, fonns a complete whole 
and 18 not referred to another action as a part of 
the whole. When the completed acts of the will 
relate to the same object there are as many sins 
as there are morally interrupted acts. 

Subject causes of Sin . — Since sin is a voluntary act 
lacking m due rectitude, sin is found, as in a subject, 
principally in the will. But, since not only acts 
elicited by the will are voluntary, but also those 
that are elicited by other faculties at the command 
of the will, sin may be found in these faculties in 
so far as they are subject in their actions to the 
command of the will, and are instruments of the will, 
and move under its guidance (l-II, Q. Ixxiv). 

The external members of the body cannot be 
effective principles of sin (l-IT, Q. Ixxiv, a. 2 ad 3um). 
They are mere organs which are set in activity by 
the soul; they do not initiate action. The appetitive 
powers on tne contrary can be effective principles 
of sin, for they possess, through their immediate 
conjunction with the will and their subordination 
to it, a certain though imperfect liberty (I-II, Q. Ivi, 
a 4, ad 3um). Tlie simsual appetites have their 
own proper sensible objects to wdiich they naturally 
incline, and since original sin has broken the bond 
which hekl them in complete subjection to the will, 
they may antecede the will in their actions and tend 
to their own proper objects inordinately. Hence 
they may be proximate principles of sin when they 
move inordinately contrary to the dictates of right 
reason. 

It is the right of reason to rule the lower facul- 
ties, and when the disturbance arises in the sen- 
sual part the reason may do one of two things: 
it may (ather consent to the sensible delectation 
or it may repress and reject it. If it consents, the 
sin is no longer one of the sensual part of man, 
but of the intellect and will, and consequently, 
if the matter is grave, mortal. If rejected, no sm 
can be imputed. There can be no sin m the sensual 
part, of man independently of the will. The in- 
ordinate motions of the sensual appetite which precede 
the advertence of reason, or which are suffered 
unwillingly, are not even venial sins. The temp- 
tations of the flesh not consented to are not sins. 
Concupiscence, which remains after the guilt of 
original sin is remitted in baptism, is not sinful so 
long lis consent, is not given to it (Coun. of Trent., 
sess. V, can. v). The sensual appetite of itself 
cannot be the subject of mortal sin, for the reason 
that it can neither grasp the notion of God as an 
ultimate end, nor avert us from Him, without which 
aversion there cannot be mortal sin. The simerior 
rciison, whose office it is to occupy itself with Divine 
things, may be the proximate principle of sin both 
in regard to its own proper act, to know truth, and 
as it is directive of the inferior faculties: in regard 
to Its own proper act, in so far as it voluntarily 
n(‘glects to know what it can and ought to know; 
in regard to the act by which it directs the inferior 
faculties, to the extent that it commands inordinate 
acts or fails to repress them (I-II, Q. Ixxiv, a. 7, 
ad 2um). 

The will never consents to a sin that is not at the 
same time a sin of the superior reason as directing 
badly, by either actually deliberating and commanding 
the consent, or by failing to deliberate and impede 
the consent of tlie will when it could and should do 
so. The superior reason is the ultimate judge of hu- 
man acts and has an obligation of deliberating and 
deciding whether the act to be performed is according 
to the law of God. Venial sin may also be found 
in the superior reason when it deliberately consents 
to sins that are venial in their nature, or when there 
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is not a full consent in the case of a sin that is mortal 

^Ader this head, it is needful 
to distinguish between the efficient cause, i.e. the 
agent performing the sinful action, and those other 
agencies, influences or circumstances, which incite 
to sin and consequently involve a danger, more or 
leas grave, for one who is exposed to them. These 
inciting causes are explained in special articles on 
Occasions of Sin and Tp:mptation. Here we have 
to consider only the efficient cause or causes of sin. 
These are interior and exterior. The complete and 
gufficient cause of sin is the will, which is regulated 
in its actions by the reason, and acted upon by the 
sensitive appetites. The principal interior causes of 
sin are ignorance, infirmity or passion, and malice 
Ignorance on the part of the reason, infirmity and 
passion on the part of the sensitive appetite, and 
malice on the part of the will A sm is from certain 
malice when the will sins of its own accord and not 
uiuler tlie influence of ignorance or passion. 

The exterior causes of sin are the devil and man, 
who move to sin by means of suggest ion, persuasion, 
temptation, and had example. God is not the cause 
of sm (Counc of Trent. , seas. VI, can. vi, in Denz- 
Bann., 816). He directs all things to Himself and is 
the end of all His actions, and could not he the cause 
of evil without self-contradiction. Of what('ver 
entity there is in sin as an action, He is the cause. 
The evil will is the cause of the disorder (l-II, Q. 
Ixxix, a. 2). One sin may he the cause of another 
inasmuch as one sin may b(» ordained to another m 
an emi. The seven capital sms, so called, may he 
considered as the .soun'c from which other sins 
proceetl They are sinful propensities which reveal 
themselves in particular sinful acts Original sin 
bv reason of its dire effects is the caus(* and source 
of sin in so far as by reason of it our natures are left 
wounded and inclined to evil. Ignorance, infirmity, 
malice, and concupiscence are the consequences of 
original sin. 

Effects of Sin. — The first effect of mortal sin in man 
IS to avert him from his true last end, and de])rive 
his soul of sanctifying grace. The sinful act passes, 
and the sinner is left in a state of habitual aversion 
from God. The sinful state is voluntary and imput- 
able to the sinner, because it necessarily follows from 
the act of sin he freely placed, and it remains until 
satisfaction is made (see Pbnanck). This state of 
sin IS called by theologians habitual sin, not in the 
sense that habitual sin implies a vicious habit, but 
in the sense that it signifies a state of aversion from 
God depending on the preceding actual sin, con- 
sequently voluntary and imputable. This state 
of aversion carries with it necessarily in the present 
order of God’s providence the privation of grace 
and charity by means of which man is ordered to 
his supernatural end. The privation of grace is the 
“macula peccati” (St. Thomas I-II, Q. Ixxwi), 
the stain of sin spoken of in Scripture (Jos., xxii, 17; 
Isaias, iv, 4; 1 Cor., vi, 11). It is not anything 
positive, a quality or disposition, an obligation to 
suffer, an extrinsic denomination coming from sin, 
hut is solely the privation of sanctifying grace. 
There is not a real but, only a conceptual distinction 
between habitual sin {reatus culptr) and the stain of 
sin {macula peccati). One and the same privation 
considered as destroying the due order of man to 
God is habitual sin, considered as depriving the 
soul of the beauty of grace is the stain or “macula” 
of .sin. 

The second effect of sin is to entail the penalty of 
undergoing suffering (reatus peence). Sm (reatus 
culpre) is the cause of this obligation (reatus pcenm). 
The suffering may be inflicted in this life through the 
medium of medicinal punishments, calamities, sick- 
ness, temporal evils, which tend to withdraw from 
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sin; or it may be inflict^! in the life to come by the 
justice of God as vindictive punishment. The 
punishments of the future life are proportioned 
to the sin committed, and it is the obligation of 
undergoing this punishment for unrepented sin that 
is signified by the “reatus pcena'” of the theolojpans. 
The penalty to be undergone in the future life is 
divided into the pain of loss (petna damni) and the 
pain of sense (pwna sensus) The pain of loss is 
the privation of the beatific vision of God in punish- 
ment of turning away from Him. Th(‘ pam of sense 
is suffering in punishment of the conversion to some 
created thing m plact* of God. This two-fold pain 
in punishment of mortal sm is eternal (I Cor., vi, 9; 
Matt., XXV, 41; Mark, ix, 45) One mortal sin 
suffices to incur punishment. (See Hell.) Other 
effects of sins are: remorse of conscience (Wisdom, 
V, 2-l.S); an inclination towards evil, as habits are 
formed by a repetition of similar acts; a darkening 
of the intelligence, a hardening of the will (Matt., xiii, 
11-15; Horn., xi, 8); a general vitiating of nature, 
which does not however totally di'stroy tin* substance 
and faculties of the soul but incTely weakens the 
right exerci.se of its facultic's. 

IV Venial Sin. — Venial sin is e.ssentially differ- 
ent from mortal sin It does not avert us from 
our true last (‘iid, it dex's not destroy charity, the 
principle of union with God, nor defirivo the soul 
of sanctifying grace, and it is intniiKically reparable. 
It is called venial ])recisely because, considered in 
its own proper natun', it is pardonable; in itself 
meriting, not etiTiial, but temiioral punishment. 
It IS distingui.shed from mortal sin on the part of 
the disordiT Bv mortal sm man is entirely averted 
from God, his true last end, and, at least implicitly, 
he places his last end m .some created thing. l5y 
venial sm he is not averted from God, neither does 
he ])lace his last (aid m crcaitun's. He remains 
united with God by charity, but does not. tend towards 
Ilim as he ought. 14i(» true nature of sin as it is 
contrary to the eternal law, n^pugnant namely to 
the pnrnar>’ (‘iid of th(' law, is found only in mortal 
sin. Venial sin is only in an imperfect way contrary 
to the law, since it is not iHintrary to the primary 
end of the law, nor do(\s it. av(‘rt man from the end 
intended by the law (St. Thomas, 1-1 1, Q. Ixxxviii, 
a 1; and Cajetan, l-ll, Q. Ixxxviii, a. 1, for the sense 
of the pnrter legem and contra legem of St. I'homas). 

Definition. — Since a voluntary act and its disorder 
are of the essence of sm, venial sin as it is a voluntary 
act may be defined as a thought, word, or d(‘ed at 
variance with the law of Cbxi. It retards man in 
the attainment of his last end while not averting 
him from it. Its disorder consists either in th(‘ not 
fully delib('rat(’ choosing of some object prohibit (^d 
by the law of God, or in the delilx’rate adln^sion 
to some cr('at(‘d object not as an ultimate end but 
iis a irKHlium, whicdi object do('s not avert the sinner 
from God, but is not, howiwer, r(‘ferable to Him 
as an end. Man cannot Ik* a\'ert(*d from (Jod 
except by deliberaUdy placing his last end m some 
creat(Kl thing, and in venial sm he doi's not adh(‘re 
to any bmiporal good, enjoying it as u last end, but as 
a medium ref(*rring it t.o God not actually but habit- 
ually inasmuch as he himself is or(ler<*d to God by 
charity. “Ille qui p('ccat venialib'r, inha*ret bono 
temporali non ut fniens, quia non constituit in eo 
finem, sed ut. ut(*ns, referens in Deum non actu s('d 
habitu” (I- II, Q. Ixxxviii, a. 1, ad 3). F(Jr a mortal 
sin, some created good must be adh(‘red to as a last 
end at h^ast implicitly. This adhenmee cannot be 
accomplished by a .semi-deliberate act . By adhering 
to an object that is at variance with the law of God 
and yet not destructive of the primary (Hid of the 
Divine law, a true opposition is not set up between 
God an(I that object. The created gO(xl is not 
desired as an end. The sinner is not placed m the 
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position of choosing between God and creature 
as ultimate ends that are opposed, but is in such a 
condition of mind that if the object to which he 
adheres were prohibited as contrary to his true last end 
he would not adhere to it, but would prefer to keep 
friendship with God. An example may be had in 
human friendsliip A friend will refrain from doing 
anything that of itself will tend ilirectly to dissolve 
frierulship while allowing himself at times to do what 
IS diHplefising to his friends without destroying 
friendship. 

The distinction between mortal and venial sin 
is set forth m Scripture, From St. John (I John, 
V, 16“17) It is clear there are some sms “ unto death’’ 
and some sins not ‘‘unto death”, i. e. mortal and 
venial. The classic text for the distinction of mortal 
and venial sin is that of St, Paul (1 Cor., iii, H-15), 
where lu* explains in detail the distinction between 
mortal and venial sin. ‘‘For other foundation no 
man can lay, but that which is laid; which is Christ 
Jesus. Now if any man build upon this foundation 
gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubbk*: 
every man’s work shall he manifest; for the day of 
the Lord shall declare it; because it shall be revealed 
in fire; and the fire shall try every man’s work, of 
what sort it is. If any man’s work abide, which he 
hath built thereupon, he shall receive a reward. If 
any man’s work burn, he shall suffer loss; but he 
himself shall be saved, yet so as by fire.” By wood, 
hay, and stubble are signified venial sins (St. 
Thomas, l-II, Q. Ixxxix, a. 2) which, built on the 
foundation of a living faith in Christ, do not destroy 
charity, and from their very nature do not merit 
eternal but temporal punishment. “Just as”, 
aays St. Thomas, [wood, hay, and stubble] “are 
gatheretl together in a house and do not ])ertain to 
the substance of the edifice, so also venial sins are 
multipliofl in man, the spiritual edifice remaining, 
and for these he suffers either the fire of temporal 
tribulations in this life, or of purgatory after this 
life and nevertheless obtains eternal salvation.” 

(ibid.) 

The suitableness of the division into wood, hay, 
and stubble is explained by St. Thomas (iv, dist. 
21, Q. 1, a. 2). Some venial sins are graver than 
others and less pardonable, and this difference is 
well signified by the difference in the inflammabil- 
ity of wood, hay, and stubble. That there is a dis- 
tinction between mortal and venial sins is of faith 
(Couuc. of Trent, sess. VI, e. xi and canons 2.V25; 
ecss. XIV, de pocnit., c. v). This distinction is 
commonly rcj(*cto<l by all heretics ancient and 
modern. In the fourth century Jovinian asserted 
that all sins are equal in guilt and deserving of the 
flame punishment (St. Aug, “Kp. 167”, ii, n. 4); 
Pelagius (q. v.), that every sin deprives man of 
justice and therefore is mortal; Wyclif, that there is 
no warrant in Seri])turc for differentiating mortal 
from venial sin, and that the gravity of sin depends 
not on the quality of the action but on the ilecree 
of predestination or reprobation so that the worst 
crime of the predestined is infinitely less than the 
slightest fault of the reprobate; IIus, that all the 
actions of the vicious are mortal sins, while all the 
acts of the good are virtuous (Denz.-Bann., 642); 
Luther, that all sms of unbelievers are mortal and 
all sins of the regenerate, with the exception of 
infidelity, are venial; Calvin, like Wyclif, bases the 
difference between mortal sin and venial sin on 
predestination, but adds that a sin is venial because 
of the faith of the sinner. The twentieth among 
the condemned propositions of Baius reads: “There 
is no sin venial in its nature, but every sin merits 
eternal punishment” (Denz.-Bann., 1020). Hirscher 
in more recent times taught that all sins which are 
fully deliberate are mortal, thus denying the dis- 
tinction of sins by reason of their objects and making 


the distinction rest on the imperfection of the act 
(Kloutgen, 2nd ed , II, 284, etc.). 

Malice of Venial Sill . — The difference in the malice of 
mortal and venial sin consists in this: that mortal sin is 
contrary to the primary end of the eternal law, that it 
attacks the very substance of the law which commands 
that no created thing should be preferred to God as 
an end, or equalled to Him, while venial sin is only 
at variance with the law, not in contrary opposition 
to it, not attacking its substance. The substance 
of the law remaining, it.s perfect accomplishment is 
prevented by venial sin. 

CondiUom. — Venial sin is committed when the 
matter of the sin is light, even though the advertence 
of the intellect and consent of the will are full and 
deliberate, and when, even though tlie matter of 
the sin be grave, there is not full advertence on the 
part of the intellect and full consent on the part 
of the will. A precept obliges sub gravi when it has 
for its object an important end to be attained, and 
its transgression is prohibited under penalty of 
losing God’s fncmlship. A precept obliges sub levi 
when it is not so directly imposed. 

Ejects . — Venial sin does not deprive the soul of 
sanctifying grace, or diminish it. It does not produce 
a macula, or stain, as does mortal sin, but it lessens 
the lustre of virtue — “In aniraa duplex cat nitor, 
unus ouiden habitualis, ex gratia sanctificante, alter 
actualis ex actibus virtutum, jamvero peccatum 
veniale irnpedit quidem fulgorem qui ex actibus 
virtutum oritur, non autom habitualem nitorem. 
quia non excludit nec miniiit habitum charitatis’ 
(I-II, Ixxxix, a. 1). Freqiient and deliberate 
venial sin lessens the fervour of charity, disposes to 
mortal sin (I-II, Q. Ixxxviii, a. 3), and hinders the 
reception of graces God would otherwise give. It 
displeases God (Apoc., ii, 4-5) and obliges the sinner 
to temporal punishment either in this life or in 
Purgatory. We cannot avoid all venial sin in this 
life. “Although the most just and holy occasion- 
ally during this life fall into some slight and daily 
sins, known as venial, they cease not on that account 
to be just” (Couiic. of Trent, sess. VI, c. xi). And 
canon xxiii says: “If any one declare that a man 
once justified cannot sin again, or that he can avoid 
for the rest of his life every sin, even venial, let him 
be anathema”, but according to the common opinion 
we can avoid all such as are fully deliberate. Venial 
sin may coexist with mortal sin in those who are 
averted from God by mortal sin This fact docs 
not change its nature or intrinsic reparability, and 
the fact that it is not coexistent with chanty is not 
the result of venial sin, but of mortal sin. It is 
7 >er accidens, for an extrinsic reason, that venial sin 
in this case is irreparable, and is punished in hell. 
That venial sm may appear in its true nature as 
essentially different from mortal sin it is considered 
tus dc facto coexisting with charity (I Cor., iii, 8-^). 
Venial sins do not need the grace of absolution. 
They can be remitted by prayer, contrition, fervent 
communion, and other pious works. Nevertheless 
it is laudable to confess them (Denn.-Baim., 1539). 

V, Permission of Sin and Remedies. — Since it is 
of faith that God is omnipotent, omniscient, and 
all good it is difficult to account for sin in His creation. 
The existence of evil is the underlying problem in 
all theology. Various explanations to account for 
its existence have been offered, differing according 
to the philosophical principles and religious tenets 
of their authors. Any Catholic explanation inust 
take into account the defined truths of the omnipo- 
tence, omniscience, and goodness of God; free will 
on the part of man; and the fact that suffering is 
the penalty of sin. Of metaphysical evil, the negation 
of a greater good, God is the cause inasmuch as he 
has created beings with limited forms. Of physical 
evil {malum pomce) He is also the cause. Physical 
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evil, considered as it proceeds from God and is inflicted 
in punishment of sin in accordance with the decrees of 
Divine justice, is good, compensating for the violation 
of order by sm. It is only m the subject alTected 
by it that it is evil. 

"of moral evil (malum culpar) God is not the cause 
(Counc. of Trent, sess. VI, can. vi), either directly 
or indirectly. Sin is a violation of order, and God 
orders all things to Himself, as an ultimate end, 
consequently He cannot be the direct cause of sin. 
God’s withdrawal of grace which would prevent the 
sin does not make Him the indirect cause of sin in- 
asmuch as this withdrawal is affected according 
to the decrees of His Divine wisdom and justici* 
in punishment of previous sin. He is under no 
obligation of impeding the sin, consequently it 
cannot be imputed to Him as a cause (1-11, Ixxix, 
a. 1). When we read in Scripture and the FathcTs 
that God inclines men to sin the sense is, either that 
in His just judgment He permits men to fall into 
sin by a punitive permission, exercising His justice 
in punishment of past sin; or that He directly caiisi's, 
not sin, but certain exterior works, good in themselves, 
which are so abused by the evil wills of tikmi that hen* 
and now they commit evil; or that He giv(‘s th<‘m 
the power of accomplishing their evil di*sigus. Of 
tlie ])hysical aid m sin God is the cause inasmuch 
as it is an entity and good. Of the malice of sin 
man’s evil will is the sutticient cause. God could 
not be impeded in the creation of man by the fact 
that He foresaw his fall. This would mean the 
limiting of His omnqiotence by a creature, mid would 
be destructive of Him. He was fr(‘e to create man 
even though He foresaw his fall, and He created 
him, endowed him with free will, and gave him 
flufhcicmt means of perstwering in good had he so wilh'd. 
We must sum up our ignorance of the permission 
of evil by saying in the words of St. Augustine, 
that God would not have piTinitted evil had He not 
been powerful enough to bring good out of evil. 
God’s end in creating this universe is Himself, not 
the g(K)d of man, and sonu'how or other good 
and evil serve His ends, and there shall finally be 
a r(‘.storation of violated order by Divine justice. 
No sin shall be without its punishment. The evil 
men do must be atoned for either m tins world by 
penance (see Pevance) or m the world to come 
m purgatory or hell, according as the sin that stains 
the soul, and is not rep(*nted of, is mortal or venial, 
and merits eternal or temporal punishment. (See 
Evil) God has provided a remedy for sm and 
manifested His love and goodness in the fact* of 
man’s ingratitude by the Incarnation of His Divine 
Son (see Incarnation); by the institution of His 
Church to guide men and mterjiret to them His law, 
and administer to them the sacraments, seven 
channels of grace, which, rightly used, furnish an 
adequate remedy for sm and a means to union with 
God in heaven, which is the end of His law. 

Sense of Sin. — Tlu; understanding of sin, as far 
as it can be understood by our finite intelligence, 
serves to unite man more closely to ( iod. It impresses 
him with a salutary fear, a fear of his own powers, 
a fear, if left to himself, of falling from grace; with 
the necessity he lies under of seeking God’s help 
and grace to stand firm in the fear and love of God, 
and make progress in the spiritual life. Without 
the acknowledgment that the present moral state 
of man is not that in which God created him, that 
his powers are weakened; that he has a supernatural 
end to attain, which is impossible of attainment 
by his own unaided efforts, without grace there being 
no proportion between the end and the means; 
that the world, the flesh, and the devil are in reality 
active agents fighting against him and leading him 
to serve them instead of God, sin cannot be under- 
stood. The evolutionary hypothesis would have it that 


physical evolution accounts for the physical origin 
of man, that science knows no condition of man in 
which man exhibited the characterisli(‘s of the state 
of original justice, no state of sinlessne.ss. The fall 
of man in this hypothesis is m reality a rise to a 
higher grade of b(‘mg. “A fall it might seem, just 
as a vicious man sometimes sei'ins degraded below 
the beasts, but in jironiise and potency, a rise it 
really wa.s” (Sir () Lodge, “Life and Matter”, p. 79). 
This t (‘aching is dc'struct iv(‘ of the notion of sin as 
taught by (Ik* (’athohe (diuri’li. Sm is not a phase 
of an upward struggle, it is ratlic'r a deliberate, 
wilful ri'fusal to struggle. If th(‘re has been no fall 
from a higher to a low'cr state, tlien the teaching of 
Scripture m regard to Redemption and the nei'essity 
of a liaptismal ri'gi'iK'ration is unmt(*lligible. The 
Catholic teaching is tin* one that ])lac(*s sin in its 
true light, that justifies the condemnation of sin W'C 
find m Scri])ture. 

I'he C’hurch strivc's continually to impress her 
childn'ii with a sense of tlu* awdulimss of sm that thi'y 
may f(*ar it and avoid it. \N’e are fallen creature's, 
and our spiritual life on ('arth is a w^arfare. Sm is 
our enemy, and while of our (nvn strc'iigth w'e cannot 
avoid sm, with God’s grace' w'c can. If wxi but place 
no olistae'le to the w'orki»igs of grace we can avoid 
all elelibe'rate sm. If wa* have the misfeirtune to sm, 
and se*e'k God’s grace and pardon wuth a eamtrite 
anel humble heairt. He will not repel us. Sin has its 
re'inedy in grae*e, which is give*n us by Ge)d, thremgh 
the merits of His only-be'gotten Son, Who has re*- 
de'erned us, re'stormg by Ills jiassion anei de'atli the 
orde*r vieilated by the sin of our first parents, and mak- 
ing us oiu'e again chilelren of God anel he’irs of heaven. 
Whe're sin is looked em as a necessary anei un- 
avoidable* condition of things human, whe*re inability 
to avoid sin is conceived as lu'e'e'ssarv, dise*ouragemie*nt 
naturally feillows. Whe're the* Catholic doctrine 
of the creation of man in a sujie'rieir state, his fall 
by a wilful transgre'ssiem, the elTi'cts of whie'h fall 
arc by Divine ek'cre'e traiismitte'd to his jiostority, 
ele'stroying the balance e>f the* human facultie's 
and le'avmg man me'lme'd to evil; where the dogmas 
of reele*m])tion and grace in rejiaration of sin are kept 
m mind, there is no dise'ouragenu'iit. Left to our- 
selve's we fall, by ke'e'jmig e^lose to God and e;ontinuidly 
seeking His he'lp we* can staiiel and struggle against 
sin, and if faithful m the^ battle we must wage shall 
be cre>wn(*d by God in he*aven. (Se'c CoNScrENCE; 
JrsTip’K’ATioN; Scandal.) 

Dogmatic Wohkh St T uom ah, Summatheol. , I -IT, QQ. Ixxi- 
Ixxxix, Idkm, CoTitriiunitrn, tr ItK’KAiiy, Of (iod and Hih Crmturfs 
(I.oruton, 19(1.")) : (Jiurnt dtxputaOr Da mnlo in Opera omnia 

d’uns, lH7r>), Bii.i.CART, l)e peerntm (Vhtih, 1H()7-72); Httahez, 
De prec in Opera omnia (Puns, 1S7H), Sai manticenheh, J)e peer. 
in ('ur.s theol. (J^nns, 1877), Gonet, ClypeuH theol, thorn, (Venice*, 
1772), J«>HN OF St Thomah. De peer in Curs, theol (Paris, IHHH); 
SYi.vn7M,/>c pert (Antwerp, 1()98) . (\iterhismijH liorrianus, ir Dono- 
van, Ca/cr/usm «/(/*»• t/ of Trint (Dublin, 1829), Se’HKhuFN, 
Ilandhurhd hath Dofpnatik (FreilnirK, 1873- 87) , Wiehelm and 
Se’ANNF.i.E, Manual of Cothohe Theoloqp, II (I.ondejn, 1908), 
Manning, *S'm and its Cons^quenres (New ork, 1904), Hhmii'K, 
Principles of Christian if q (I,f)n(lon, 1901), Idem, Evil, its Nature 
and (Tionelon, 1900) , Hielot, De nat elrat prreatt ptrsonahs 

(Rome, 1900), TANQCEitE^, Spnopsis theol , I (Nexv York, 1907). 

Cf following on moral tln*ologv‘ -LEUMKiTfrE, Theol. morahs 
(Freiburg, I91(i), Gopkekt. Moraltheolofpe, I (Pftderborn, 1899), 
Mahc, Inst moT alphonsin " (Rome, 1902), Noidin, Summa 
theol mor. (Innsbruck, 1900), Gknicot, Theol. mor tnsf., I 
(iA>uvain, 190.')), SABKiTi-I^ARKF/rr, Compend. theol, mer. (Rafin- 
bon, 1900), ScHTEi f-r-ITkuhfr, Theory and Practne of the ('on- 
fesstonnl (New York, 1900); Heater, Manual of Moral Theology 
(New York, 1908), Ko('H, Moraltheologie (3rded., Freiburg, 1910). 

A. C. O’Neil. 

Sinai Stpa, Sinai and Sina), the mountain 

on which the Mosaic Law was given. IToreb and 
Sinai were thought synonymous by St. Jerome (“De 
situ et norn. llebr.”, in P. L., XXIII, S89), W. 
Gesenius ("PD D*'n), and, more recently, G. Kbers 
(p. 381). Ewald, Delitzsch, M. Robinson, E. H. 
Palmer, and others think Horeb denoted the whole 
mountainous region about Sinai (Ex., xvii, fl). The 
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origin of the name Sinai is disputed. It seems to be 
an adjective from “the desert (Ewald and 
Ebers) or ‘‘the moon-god” (E. Schrader and others). 
The mount was called Sinai, or “the mount of God” 
probably before the time of Moses (Josephus, “ Anti^. 
Jud.”, 11, xii.) The name is now given to the tn- 
anpilar peninsula lying between the desert of Southern 
Palestine, the Red Sea, and the gulfs of Akabah and 
Suez, with an area of about 10,0()0 sq. miles, which 
was the scene of the forty years^ wandering of the 
Israelites after the Exodus from Egypt. 

The princmal topographical features are two. 
North of the Jabal et-Tm (3200 to 3950 feet) stretches 
an arid plateau, the desert of Tih, marked by numer- 
ous Wadis, notably El-Arish, the “River of Egypt”, 
which formed the southern boundary of the Promised 
Land (Gen., xv, 18; Num., xxxiv, 5). South of Jabal 
et-Tih rises a mountainous mass of granite streaked 
with porphyry, dividing into three principal groups: 
the western, Jabal 
Herbal (67^ feet); 
the central, Jabal 
Mdsa (7380 feet), 

Jabal Catherine 
(8500 feet), and Ja- 
bal Um Schomer 
(8470 feet) ; the east- 
ern, Jabal Thebt 
(7900 feet) and Ja- 
bal Tarfa, which 
terminates in Ras 
Mohammed. It is 
among these moun- 
tains that Jewish and 
Christian tradition 
places the Sinai of 
the Bible, but the 
precise location is 
uncertain. It is Ja- 
bal Mdsa, according 
to a tradition trace- 
able back to the 
fourth century, when 
St. Silvia of Aqui- 
taine was there. Jabal MOsa is defended by 
E. H. and H, S. Palmer, Vigouroux, Lagrange, and 
others. However, the difficulty of applying Ex., 
xix, 12, to Jabal Mftsa and the inscriptions found near 
Jabal Herbal have led some to favour Herbal. This 
was the opinion of St. Jerome (P, L., XXIII, 916, 
933) and Cosmos (P. G., LXXXVIII, 217) and more 
recently of Burkhard and Lepsius, and it nas of late 
been very strongly defended by G. Ebers, not to 
mention Beke, Gressmann, and others, who consider 
the whole story about Sinai (Ex., xix) only a mythical 
interpretation of some volcanic eruption. The more 
liberal critics, while agreeing generally that the Jewish 
traditions represented by the “Priest-codex” and 
“Elohistic documents” place Sinai among the moun- 
tains in the south-central part of the peninsula, yet 
disagree as to its location by the older “Jahvistic” 
tradition (Ex., ii, 15, 16, 21; xviii, 1, 5). A, von Gall, 
whose opinion Welhausen thinks the best sustained, 
contends that Meribar (D. V. Temptation. — Ex., 
xvii, 7) is identical with Cades (Num., xxxiii, 36; 
xxvii, 14), that the Israelites never went so far south 
as Jabal Mdsa, and hence that Sinai must be looked 
for in Madian, on the east coast of Akabar. Others 
(cf. Winckler, II, p. 29; Smend, p. 35, n. 2; and Weill, 
opp. cit. infra in bibliography) look for Sinai in the 
near neighbourhood of Cades ( Ayn QAdis) in Southern 
Palatine. 

Sinai was the refuge of many Christian anchorites 
during the third-century persecutions of the Church. 
There are traces of a fourth-century monastery near 
Mount Serbal. In 527 the Emperor Justinian built 
the famous convent of Mt. Sinai on the north foot of 


Jabal Mflsa, which has been known since the ninth 
century as St. Catherine's. Its small library con- 
tains about 500 volumes of valuable manuscripts in 
-Greek, Arabic, Syriac, Ethiopic, etc. It was here 
that Tischendorf, during his researches in 1844, 1863, 
and 1859, found a veiy ancient Greek MS. (since 
known as the “Codex Sinaiticus”) containing most 
of the Septuarint, all the new Testament, the “Epistle 
of Barnabas , and the first part of the “Shepherd” 
of Hermas. Forty-three MS. pages found by him are 
preserved at the University of Leipzig and known as 
the “CJodex Friderico-Augustanus”. In 1892 Mrs. 
Smith Lewis found at Sinai a fourth-century palimp- 
sest Syriac text of St. Luke’s Gospel. Sinai is rich in 
valuable inscriptions. M. de Vogii<$ gives 3200 
Egyptian and Semitic inscriptions found in the Wddi 
Mukatteb, the ruins of the temple of Ischta, or 
Astaroth-Cjarmain, and the iron and turquoise mines 
and granite and marble quarries, which were ex- 
tensively worked un- 
der the twelfth and 
eighteenth Egyptian 
dynasties. 

The present popu- 
lation of Sinai is 4000 
to 6000 semi- 
nomadic Arabs, Mo- 
ll am med an s, gov- 
erned by their tribal 
sheikhs and imme- 
diately subject to 
the commandant of 
the garrison at Qal* 
at un-Nakhl, under 
the Intelligence De- 
partment of the 
Egyptian War Office 
at (Jairo. 

Ordnance Survey of the 
Pen. of Sinai, published 
by the Egyptian Explor. 
Fund (Ixindon, 1869-72) ; 
Barrow, IVtfsfern Portion, 
and Hume, Eastern Por- 
tion, in The 7\)pog. and 
Geol. of Sinai (Cairo, 
1906); Hart, Fauna and Flora of Sinai (London, 1891); 
Petrie, Researches in Sinai (London, 1906); de VoaCii, Comptee 
rendua de I' Acad, des Inscriptions (Paris, 1907); Mei8TKRMann» 
Guide du Nil au Jourdain (Paris, 1909); Commentaries on Ex. 
xix, 1 wjq., by Hummelauer (Paris, 1897), Dii.lman (Leipzig, 
1897), ana others; Palmer, The Desert of the Exodus (Cambridge, 
1871); Saroenton-Galichon, Sinai Ma'an, PStra (Paris, 1904), 
1-14.5; Garmurrini, S. Silvia Aguitanve Peregrinatio (Rome, 
1888); Lep« UH, Reise von Theben nach . . . Sinai (Berlin, 1845); 
Winckler, Oeach. Jar. (Leipzig, 1895); von Gall, AUisr. KuHur- 
statten (Giessen, 1898); 8mend, Lehrb. der AUtest. Rcligionsgesch, 
(Freiburg ira Br., 1899); Welhausen, Prol. zur Gesch. Isr. 
Glerlin, 1905); Weill, La sfjour des hrnUites au disert et U 
Sinai (Paris, 1909); Viqouroux, Diet, de la Bible, s. v. Sinai; 
Lagrange, Le Sinai biblique, in Rev. Biblique (1899), 369-89. 

Nicholas Reagan. 

Sinaiticus Codex. See Codex Sinaiticus. 

Sinaloa, Diocese of (Sinaloensis), in the Re- 
public of Mexico, suffragan of the Archdiocese of 
Durango. Its area is that of the State of Sinaloa, 
27,552 sq. miles, and its population (1910) 323,499. 
Culiacan, the capital of the state and residence of the 
bishop and governor, counts a population (1910) of 
13,578. The present territory of Sinaloa was dis- 
covered in 1530 by the ill-repute<i D. Nufio de Guzman 
who founded the city of San Miguel de Culiacan. A 
few Spaniards establislied a colony there. The prov- 
ince of Culiacan wiis soon obliged to face the terrors 
of war brought upon it by the barbarous cruelties 
of Nufio and his favourite, Diego Hernandez de Pro- 
afio. So frightened was NuiloLy the terrible insur- 
rection that he removed Proafto, placing in his stead 
Cristdbal de Tapia, whose humanitarian measures 
slowly restored confidence. Although colonized from 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, most of the 
territory, excepting a few strong places, was inhabited 



Mount Serbal 

Identified by St, Jerome and otben with the Sinai of the Bible 
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by fierce pagan tribes, for whose conversion the 
Jesuits laboured early in the seventeenth century. 
After having subdued and evangelised the Indians of 
tlie mission of Piaxtla in a comparatively short time, 
and after having turned over to the Bishop of Durango 
the settlements under their control, the Jesuits ex- 
tended their domination over the Indians living in 
the northern part of the actual state and at the time 
of their expulsion (by decree of Charles 111) they fruit- 
fully administered the missions of Chinipas and 
Sinaloa, In Chinipas they had residences at Guasa- 
rat)es, Santa Ana, Secora, Moris, Barbaioco, Santa 
Ines, Serocagui, Tubares, Sateb6, Baborigame. 
Nabogame. and San Andres; in Sinaloa (misidn del 
Fuerte) tney had residences at Mocorito, Nio, 
Guazave, Chicorato, Mochicave^ Bataoosa, Conicari, 
Tehueco, Ocoroni, and Bacubirito. It is notable 
that the towns of the misidn del Rio Yaqui, which 
now belong to the Diocese of Sonora, were then in- 
cluded in the mission of Sinaloa. Wlien the See of 
Durango was founded in 1620, Sinaloa, which until 
then had belonged to 
the Diocese of Gua- 
dalajara, became 
part of it; on the 
foundation (1780) of 
the Diocese of 
Sonora, it became 
a part of the latter. 

However, the resi- 
dence of the bishop, 
after having been 
successive!}' at Aris- 
pe and Alamo, passed 
to Culiacan, capital 
of Sinaloa until 1 883, 
when Leo XI II 
founded the Diocese 
of Sinaloa, which had 
formed part of the 
ecclesiastical prov- 
ince of Guadalajara, 
and the Bishop of 
Sonora removed to 
Herrnosillo. In 1891, 
when the new archi- 
episcoi)al See of Durango was created, Sinaloa be- 
came one of its suffragans. 

The diocese has 1 seminary with 18 students; 10 
parochial schools; 3 colleges with 677 students. 

Mexico d travi'H de los aiglos, II (Barcelona); Davila, Continue 
acidn de la historia de la C. de J. en Nueva Enimfla (Puebla, 1889). 

Camillus Crivelli. 

Singleton, Hugh. See Shrewsbury, Diocese of, 

Sinigaglia (Senigallia), Diocese of (Senogal- 
LiENsis), in the Province of Ancona in the Marches 
(Central Italy), The city is situated on the Adriatic 
at the mouth of the Misa, which divides it into two 
parts. Maritime commerce, the cultivation and manu- 
facture of silk, agriculture, and cattle-raising form the 
means of support of the population. The fortifica- 
tions constructed by the dukes of Urbino and by the 
popes still remain in part. Among the churches. 
Desides the cathedral, that of Santa Maria delle 
Grazie (1491) without the city walls deserves men- 
tion; it possesses a Madonna with six saints by Peru- 
gino, and another Madonna by Piero della Francesca. 
The name Senigallia records the Senones, a tribe of 
Gauls who possessed this citv before its conquest 
by the Romans. The latter founded a colony here 
c^ed Sena Hadria, but later the name most com- 
monly used was Senogallia or Senigallia. In the 
Civil War (b.c. 82) it was sacked by Pompey, then 
one of Sulla^s generals. It was pillaged a second time 
by Alaric, a.d. 408. Under the Byzantine rule it 
belonged to the so-called Pentapolis. Several times 
in the sixth and eighth centuries the Lombards 



attempted to capture it, and, in fact, shortly before 
the city was bestowed upon the Holy See it was the 
seat of a Duke Arioldo, who in 772 owed allegiance 
to King Desiderius. It afterwards sharecl the vicissi- 
tudes of the March of Ancona, and at the end of the 
twelfth century was the seat of a count. In the wars 
between the popes and Frederick II it belonged for 
the most part to the party of the Guelphs, for which 
reason it sustained many sieges, and was in 1264 
sacked by Percivale Doriaj ca[)tain of King Manfred. 
Hardly recovered from this calamity, it fell into the 
ix)wer of Guido di Montefeltro (1280). In 1306 it 
was captured by Pandolfo Malatesta of Pesaro and 
remained in his family, notwithstanding that they 
were expellt^l by Cardinal Bertrando du Poyet and 
later by Cardinal Albornoz (1355). In 1416 Ludo- 
vico Migliorati of Fermo and the citicis of Anotina 
and Camerino formed a le^ue against Galeotto 
Malatesta, and captured Sinigaglia, but they after- 
wiirds restored it. In 1445 it was taken by Sigis- 
mondo Malatesta of Rimini, who also secured the 

investit ure from 
lOpf^mius IV and 
fdrtified the city. 

AT t-cr various 
vicissitudes Sinigag- 
lia was (1474) given 
in fief to Giovanni 
della Roverf;, a neph- 
ew of Sixtus IV. 
He married the last 
heiress of the duchy 
of Urbino, of which 
the city thus b(v 
came a part (1508). 
In December, 1502. 
Sinigaglia, which had 
thrown open its 
gates to Caisar 
Borgia, was the scene 
of the celebratwl 
1rea(’.hery by which 
Borgia rid himself 
of his enemies, t,he 
petty lords of the 
Romagna. In 1624 
immediate suzerainty of tlie 


The Castle, Sinigaolia 


it came under the ^ 

popes. In 1683 Turkish jiiratea disembarked and 
plundered the city. Sinigaglia was the birth- 
place of Pius IX and B. Gherardo di Serra (four- 
teenth centur}'). The patron saint of Sinigaglia 
is St. Paul inns, whose body is preserved in the 
cathedral (as is attested for the first t ime in 1397). 
He is, therefore, not identical with St. Paulinus 
of Nola, nor is it known t-o what epoch ho be- 
longs. The first bishof) of certain date was Venantius 
(.502). About 562 the bishop was St. Bonifacius, 
who at the time of the Lombard inviision was mar- 
tyred by the Arians. Under Bishop Sigisrnundus 
(c. 590) the relics of St. Gaudentius, Bishop of Rimini 
and martyr, were transported to Sinigaglia. Other 
bishof)S of the diocese are: Robertus and Iheodosius 
(10.57), friend.s of St. Peter Darnianus; .Jacopo (1232- 
1270), who rebuilt the cathedral which had beiin de- 
stroyed in 1264 by the Saracen troops of King Man- 
fred; Francesco Mellini (1428), an August-inian^ who 
die<i at Rome, suffocated by the crowd at a consistory 
of Egenius IV. Under Bishoj) Antonio Cxilomriella 
(1438), an Augustinian, Sigisinondo Malatesta, lord 
of Sinigaglia, angered by his resistance to the destruc- 
tion of certain liouscjs, causeil the cathwlral and the 
episcopal palace to be demolished. The precious 
materials were transr>orted to Rimini and were u^'d 
in the construction of S. Francesco (temnw Malates- 
liana). Under Bishop Marco Vigerio della l^vere 
(1513) the new cathedral was begun in 1540; it was 
consecrated in 1595 by Pietro Ridolfi (1591), a learned 
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writer. Other bishops were Cardinal Antonio Bar- 
berini, a Capuchin brother of Urban VIII; Cardinal 
Domenico Poracciani (1714); Annibale della Genga 
0816), who afterwards became Pope Leo Xil. 
The diocese is suffragan of Urbino; it has 48 parishes 
with 114 secular and 78 regular clergy; 92,000 souls; 
15 monasteries for men; 19 convents for women; 
and 3 institutes for female education. 

Cappklubtti, Le chieae d' Italia (Venice, 1857); Costelli, II 

S iBBato e Vavventre dt Sentgallta (Aacoli, 1890); Maboutti, 
Bcuraione arlitit%ca per Senigallux (Florence, 1886). 

U. Benigni. 

Sinis, a titular see in Armenia Secunda, suffragan 
of Melitene. The catalogue of titular bishoprics 
of the Homan Curia formerly contained a see of 
Sinita, in Armenia. When the list was revised in 
1884, this name was replaced by Sinis, mentioned as 
belonging to Armenia J^cunda, with Melitene, now 
Malatia, as its metropolis. Ptolemy, V. 7, 5, mentions 
a town called Siniscolon in Capp^ocia at Melitene, 
near the Euphrates. Muller in his “Notes k 
Ptolemy” ed. Didot, I (Pans, 1901), 887, identifies 
this with Sinekli, a village near the Euphrates, “ab 
Argovan versus ortum hibernum”, about ninetecm 
miles north of Malatia in the vilayet of Mamouret 
ul-Aziz. Hut it seems certain that Siniscolon is a 
mis-reading for “Sinis Colonia”, a form found in 
several MSS. Ramsay, “Asia Minor”, 71, 272, 314, 
reads Sinis for Pisonos in “Itinerar. Anton.” and es- 
pecially for Sinispora in the “Tabula Peutingeriana” 
(Sinis,* Erpa), and places Sinis Colonia twenty-two 
Roman miles west of M('litene, on the road to 
Cffisarea. .There is no mention of this town in the 
Greek “Notitijc episcopatuum” arnonf^ the suffragans 
of Melitene', and none of its bishops is known, so it 
seems never to have been a bishopric. 

S. P^TRIDfcs. 

Sizina. See Seen a, Diocese of. 

SinopOt a titular see in Asia minor suffragan of 
Amasea in Helenopontus. It is a Gr(*ek colony, 
situated on a peninsula on the coast of Paphlagonia, 
of very early origin, some attributing its foundation 
to the Argonaut Autolycus, a companion of Hercules. 
Later it received a colony from Miletus which seems to 
have been expelled or conquered by the Cimmerians 
(Herodotus, IV, 12); but in 632 b.c. the Greeks 
succeeded again in capturing it. Henceforth Sinope 
enjoyed great prosperity and founded several colonies, 
among them being Cerasus, Cotyora, and Trapezus. 
The town took part in the Peloponnesian War, sui> 
porting Athens. Xenophon stopped there with his 
lorces on the retreat of the Ten Thousand (Anab. 
V, V, 3; Diodor. Sicul, XIV. 30, 32; Ammien 
Marcel., XXII, 8). Fruitlessly besieged in 220 n.c. 
by Mithridates IV, King of Pontus, Sinope was taken 
by Pharnaces in 183 b.c., and became the capital 
and residence of the kings of Pontus, It was the 
birthplace of Mithridates the Great, who adorned it 
with magnificent monuments and constructed large 
arsenals there for his fleet. Lucullus captured it 
and gave it back its autonomy. Caesar also estab- 
lished the Colonia Julia Caesarea there in 45 b.c. 
when his supremacy began. Sinope was also the 
birthplace of the cynic philosopher, Diogenes, Di- 
philus, the comic poet, and Aquila, the Jew, who 
translated the Old Testament into Greek in the second 
century a.d. A Christian community existed there 
in the first half of the second century, with a bishop, 
the father of the celebrated heretic Marcion, whom he 
expelled from his diocese. Among its other bishops 
may be mentioned St. Phocas, venerated on 22 
September, with St. Phocas, the gardener of the same 
town, who is possibly to be identified with him: 
Prohaeresios, present at the Councils of Gangres and 
Philippopolis in 343 and 344; Antiochus at the Coun- 
cU of Chalcedon, 451 ; Sergius at the Sixth (Ecumenical 


Council, 681 ; Zeno, who was exiled in 712 for oppos- 
ing Monothelitism; Gregory, present at the Seventh 
Council in 787, beheaded in 79‘S for revolting against 
the emperor, etc. A little before 1315 the Bishop 
of Sinope, driven out of his see by the Turks, received 
in compensation the metropoles of Sida and Sylseos 
(Miklosich and Muller, “Acta patriarchatus Con- 
stantinopolitani”, I, 34); the diocese must have been 
suppressed upon his death, as it is not mentioned in 
the “Notitia? episcopatuum” of the fifteenth century. 
In 1401 a Greek merchant who visited Sinope found 
everything in disorder as a result of the Turkish 
inroads (Wachter, “Der Verfall des Griechentums 
in Kleinasien im XIV. Jahrhundert”, 20) ; however, 
the town, which had belonged to the Empire of Tra- 
pezus from 1204 was not captured till 1470 by 
Mahomet II. In November, 1853, the Turkish 
fleet was destroyed by the Russians in the port of 
Sinope. Sinofie is now the chief tovm of a sanjak 
of the vilayet of Castamouni, containing 15,000 in- 
habitants, about one half of whom are Greek schis- 
matics. 

Smith, Dirt, of Greek and Roman Geog. (London, 1870), 8 v. ; 
Roiiinhon, Ancient Sinope (Baltimore, 1906), Le Quien, Oriena 
christuinus (Pans, 1740), I, 537-40; Vailii^, Les de 

Sinope in Echos d' Orient, XI, 210-12; CuiNF.T, La Turquxe 
d'Asie (Pans, 1891). IV. 574-82. 

S. VAILHfl. 

Sins against the Holy Ghost. Se<‘ Holy Ghost, 
subtitle VIII. 

Sinuessa, Synod op. See Marcellinus, Saint, 
Pope. 

Sion. See Jerusalem. 

Sion, a titular see in Asia Minor, suffragan of 
Ephesus. No civil document mentions it. It is 
numlx'red among the suffragans of Ephesus in the 
Greek “Notitia? episcopatuum”, from the seventh to 
the thirteenth century. [vSee Gelzer in “Abhand- 
lungen der k. bayer. Akadernie der Wiss.”, I. Cl. 
XXI Hd. Ill Abth. (Munich, 1900), 536, 552; Idem, 
“Georgii Cyprii descriptio orbis romani” (Leipzig, 
1890), 8, 62; Parthey, “Hierocles Syneedemus e 
Notit. gr. episcopat. (Berlin, 1866), 61, 103, 155, 
167, 203, 245.] The names of only three bishops of 
Sion are known: Nestorius, present at the Council 
of Ephesus, 431; John, at the Council in Trullo, 
692; Philip, represented at Nica'a, 787, by the priest 
Theognis (Le Quien, “Oriens christianus”, I, 721). 
This author asks if B«isil, Bishop w6\ews *A<ralcjv rep- 
resented at Chalcedon, 451, by his metropolitan 
does not belong to Sion ; it is more likely that he was 
Bishop of Assus. Ramsay (“Asia Minor”, 105) 
thinks that Sion is probably the same town as 
Tianae, or Tiarae mentioned by Pliny, V, 33, 3, and 
Hierocles, 661, 8, and Attaca, mentioned by Strabo, 
XIII, 607: but this is very doubtful. In any case 
the site oi Sion is unknown. 

S. P:fiTRIDfcs. 

Sion, Diocebb op (Sedunensis), a Swiss bishopric 
depending directly on the Holy See 

History. — The Diocese of Sion is the oldest in Swit- 
zerland and one of the oldest north of the Alps. At 
first its see was at Octodorum, now called Martinach, 
or Martigi^. According to tradition there was a 
Bishop of Octodorum, named Oggerius, as early as 
A. D. 300. However, the first authenticated bishop 
is St. Theodore (d. 391), who was present at the 
Council of Aquileia in 381. On the s^t where the 
Abbey of Saint-Maurice now stands he built a church 
in honour of St. Mauritius^ martyred here about 300. 
He also induced the hermits of the vicinity to unite 
in a common life, thus beginning the Abbey of Saint- 
Maurice. the oldest north of the Alps. Theodore 
rebuilt the church at Sion, which had been destroyed 
by Emperor Maximianus at the beginning of the 
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fourth century. At first the diocese was a suffragan 
of Vienne; later it became suffragan of Tarentaise. 
In 580 the bishop, St. Heliodorus, transferred the see 
to Sion, as Octodorum was frequently endangered by 
the inundations of the Rhone and the Drance. 
There were frequent disputes with the monks of the 
Abbey of Saint-Maurice, who were jealously watch- 
ful that the bishops should not extend their jurisdic- 
tion over the abbey. Several of the bishops united 
both offices, as: Wilcharius (764-80), previously 
Archbishop of Vienne, from which he had been driven 
by the Saracens; St. Alteus, who received from the 
pope a Bull of exemption in favour of the monastery 
(7^); Aimo II, son of Count Hubert of Savoy, who 
entertained I^eo IX at Saint-Maurice in 1049. 

The last king of Upper Burgundy, Rudolph III, 
CTanted the Countship of Valais to Bishop Hugo 
(998-1017); this union of the spiritual and secular 
powers made the bishop the most powerful ruler in 
the valley of the Upper Rhone. Taking this donation 
as a basis, the bishops of Sion extended their secular 
power, and the religious metropolis of the valk\y became 
also the political centre. However, the union of the 
two powers was the cause of violent disputes in the 
following centuries. For, while the spiritual juris- 
diction of the bishop extended over the whole valley 
of the Rhone above Lake Geneva, the Countship of 
Valais included only the upper part of the valley, 
reaching to the confluence of the Trient and the 
Rhone. The attempts of the bishops of Sion to 
carry their secular power farther down the Rhone 
were bitterly and successfully opposed by the abbots 
of Samt-Maurice, who had obtained large po.ssessions 
in Lower Valais. The bishops were also oppos(*d by 
the patrons of the abbey, the counts of Savoy, 
who used this position to increase their suzerainty 
over Lower Valais. The medieval bishops of Sion 
belonged generally to noble families of Savoy and 
Valais and were often drawn into the feuds of these 
families. Moreover the bishops were vigorously 
opposed by the petty feudal nobles of Valais, who, 
trusting to their fortified castles on rocky heights, 
sought to evade the supremacy of the bishop who was 
at the same time count and prefect of the Holy Roman 
Empire. Other opponents of the bishops were the 
flourishing peasant communities of Upper Valais, 
which were called later the sieben Zehnten (seven- 
tenths). Their struggles with Savoy forced the 
bishops to grant continually increasing political rights 
to the peasant communities. Thus Bishop William 
IV of Karon (1437-57) was obliged to relinquish 
civil and criminal jurisdiction over the sieben Zehnten 
by the Treaty of Naters in 1446, while a revolt of 
his subjects compelled Bishop Jost of Silinen (1482- 
96) to flee from the diocese. Walter 11 of Supersax 
(1457-82) took part in the battles of the Swiss against 
Charles the Bold of Burgundy and his confederate, 
the Duke of Savoy, and in 1475 drove the House of 
Savoy from Lower Valais. The most important 
bishop of this era was Matthew Schinner (1499-1522), 
a highly cultivated Humanist. Bishop Schinner, 
fearing that French supremacy would endanger the 
freedom of the Swiss, placed the milit^y force of the 
dic'ese at the disposal of the pope and in 1510 brought 
ab. it an alhanoe for five years between the Swiss 
Confederacy and the Roman Church. In return 
for this Julius II made the bishop a cardinal. In 
1513 the bishop had succe^ed in having his diocese 
separated from the Archdiocese of Tarentaise and 
placed directly under the control of the pope. The 
defeat of the Swiss in 1515 at the battle of Marignano, 
at which Schinner himself fought, weakened his posi- 
tion in the diocese, and the arbitrary rule of his 
brothers led to a revolt of his subjects; in 1518 he was 
obliged to leave the diocese. , • 

The new doctrines of the Reformation found little 
acceptance in Valais, although preachers were sent 


into the canton from Berne, Zurich, and Basle. In 
1529 Bishop Adrian I of Riedmatten (1529-48), the 
cathedral chapter, and the sieben Zehnten formed an 
alliance with the Catholic cantons of the Confedera- 
tion, the purpose of which was to maintain and pro- 
tect the Catholic Faith in all the territories of the 
allied cantons against the efforts of the Reformed can- 
tons. On account of this alliance Valais aidt^l in gain- 
ing the victorj^ of the Catholics over the followers of 
Zwmgh at Capp(>l in 1531 ; this victor>" saved the ik>s- 
8e.ssion8 of the Catholic Church m Switzerland. The 
abbots of Saint-Maurice opposcxl all religious innova- 
tions as energetically as did Bishops Adrian 1 of Ri(»d- 
matten, Hildebrand of Riedmatten (1565-1604), and 
Adrian II of Rietlmatten (1604-13), so that the whole 
of Valais rt»mained Catholic. Both Adrian 11 anti his 
successor Hildebrand Jost. (1613-38) were again in- 
volved in disputes with the sieben Zehnten in regard to 
the exercise of the rights of secular supremacy. In 
ordi'r to put an end to th(*s(* quan*els and not. to en- 
dangiT the Catholic Faith he relinquished m 1630 the 
great (*r part of his rights as si'cular suzerain, and the 
I)ower of the bishop was t liereaft-cf limited almost en- 
tirely to the spiritual sphere. 

The secular ^xiwer of the bishops was brought to an 
end by the French Revolution. In 1798 Valais, after an 
heroic struggle against the supremacy of France, was 
inconxirateil into the Helvetian Republic, and Bishop 
John Anthony Blatter (1790-1817) retired to Novara. 
During th(‘ sway of Napoleon Valais was separated 
from Switzerland in 1802 as the Rhodanic Republic, 
and in 1810 was united with France. Most, of the 
monasterii's wen* Huppr(‘Hs<‘d. In 1814 V alais threw off 
French supri'inacy, wdum the Allies entered the ter- 
ritory; in 1815 it. joined Switzerland as one of the can- 
tons. As partial (‘ompensation for the loss of his sec- 
ular power the bishop ri'ceiviMl a post of honour in the 
Diet of the canton and tlx* right to four votes. Dis- 
putes often aros(* as the Constitution of 1815 of the 
canton gave Upper Valais political predominance in 
the cantonal government, notwithstanding the fact that 
its population was smaller than that of Lower Valais. 
3'his led in 1840 to a civil war with Ixiwer Valais, 
wliere the “ Y oung Swiss” party, hostile to the Church, 
wer(‘ in control. Th(‘ jiarty frierully to the Church con- 
quered, it is true, and the influence of the Church 
over teaching was, at first, preserved, but on ac- 
count of th(^ defeat of th<* Son/Jerbundf with which 
Valais had unitt^d, a radical Government gained con- 
trol in 1847. The new administration at once showed 
it8(‘lf unfriendly to the Church, scicularized many 
church landed properties, and wrung large sums of 
money from the bishop and monasteries. When in 
1856 the moderate party gained the cant. onal election, 
negotiations were begun with Bishop Peter Jost'ph 
von Preux (1843-75), and friendly relations wen? re- 
stored between the diocese and the canton. In 1880 
the two ]X)wer8 came to an agreeiiHuit as Ui the lands 
taken from the Church in 1848; these, so far as they 
had not been sold, were ^iven back for their original 
uses. Since th(*n the bishop and the Government 
have been on friendly terms. The new Omstitution 
of 1907 declares the Catholic nJigion to be the re- 
ligion of the canton, and forbids any union of spiritual 
and secular functions. Th(‘ ordinances regulating the 
election of a bishop which havi* beim in existence from 
early times, at least, contradict this (see below). The 
present bishop is Julius Mauritius Abbet, b. 12 Sept., 
1845, appointed auxiliary bishop cum jure svccessionis 
1 Oct., 1895, succeeded to the see 26 Feb., 1901. 

Statistics . — The boundaries of the Diocese of Valais 
have hardly btxm (jhanged since it was founded; the 
diocese includes the Upper Rhone Valley, that, is, the 
Canton of Valais, with exception of the exempt Ab- 
bey of Saint,-Maurice, andoi the Catholic inhabitants 
of Saint-Gingolph, who belong to the French Diocese 
of Annecy; it also includes the parishes of Bex and 
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Aigle that belong to the Canton of Vaud. In 1911 
the (hocese had 11 deaneries, 125 parishes, 70 chap- 
laincies, 208 secular priests, 135 regular priests and 
professed, about 120,000 Catholics. Nearly 30 per 
cent of the population of the diocese speak German, 
and nearly 65 per cent French; the language of the 
rest of the population is Italian. The bishop is elected 
by the denominationally mixed Great Council from a 
list of four candidates presented by the cathedral chap- 
ter, and the election is laid before the pope for con- 
firmation. The cathedral chapter consists of ten 
canons; in addition five rectors are included among 
the cathedral clergy. The clergy are trained at a 
seminary for priests at Sion that has six ecclesiastical 
professors and twelve resident students ; there are also 
six theological students studying at the University of 
Innsbruck. The ndigious orders of men in the dio- 
cese are: Augustmian Canons, with houses on the 
Great St. Bernard, the Simplon, and at Martigny, 
containing altogether 45 priests, 6 professed and 7 lay- 
brothers; Capuchins, at Sion and Saint-Maunce, 
numbering 22 pri(jsts, 6 students of theology , and 9 la>- 
brothers. Tlie exempt abbey of Augustinian Canons 
at Saint-Mauric(‘ contains 46 priests, 9 professed and 
lay-brothers. The orders and congregations of nuns 
in the diocese are: Bernardines at Coiornbay; Hospital 
Sisters at Sion ; Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul at Saint- 
Maurice; Franciscan Nuns, at the same place; Sisters 
of Charity of the Holy Cross at Sion, Jv(*uk, and I^u- 
kerbad; IJrsuline Nuns at Sion and Bricg. 

Brioitet, Vallesia r/mst aeu dicrc. Scdunenais hist, sacra (Sion, 
1744), R()('('akd, llist, da Valuta 1844), Buroener, 

Dtc lleiliyen des vmlhaer Landes (KiiiMiedohi, 1857); Gremaud, 
Cataloyue des Mques de Sum (Luu8ann(‘, 1804), Idem, Doc. 
relatifs d Vh)st. du Valais (LauBanu(\ 1875-84); Gay, Hist, du 
Valais (G<*ru*va, 1888-89), Idem, MSlangts d'hist. valaisanne 
(Gom'Vtt, 1891), FIameau, Le Valais hist. (Sion, 1891); BCchi, 
Die hath. Kirche, der Schweiz (Munich, 1902), Bourbon, L’arch- 
evique s. VuUchatre (Fribourg, 1900); Melanges d'hist. et d'archSol. 
de la soc. helvitique de Saint- Maurice (1^)1), Grenat, Hist, 
modernc du Valais irtSd-lHlS (Geneva, 1904); Bbhson, Recherches 
BUT lea ortq. des hichfs de GenHe, Lausanne, Sion, etc. (PariB, 
1906); Status vcnerahilis clen dime. Sedunen. (Sion, 1911); BUtUer 
aus der walliser Geach. (Sion, 1899 — ). 

Joseph Lins. 

Sionita. See Gabriel Sionita. 

Sioux City, Diocese of (Siopolitan.), erected 15 
Jan., 1902, by Leo XIII. The establishment of this 
diocese was provided for in the Bull apfxiinting Most 
Rev. John J. Keane, D D., to the Archbishopric of 
Dubuque on 24 July, 1900. This provision was made 
on the occasion of that aiiijointment for the reason 
that the nt^w diocese was taken entirely from the 
Arehdioc(’se of Dubuque. It eornprist's twenty-four 
counties in north-western Iowa, including a territory 
of 14,518 square miles. Sioux City is on the extreme 
limit of the western boundaiy of Iowa, situated on 
tlie east bank of the Missouri River, about one hun- 
dred miles north of Omaha. With the cxeejition of 
Des Moines, the capital, it is the largest and most en- 
terprising municipality in the State of Iowa, contain- 
ing a population of between fifty and sixty thousand. 
It is in trie midst of a large and rich agricultural coun- 
try, and relies chiefly on the products of the soil, of 
which the staple article is corn; consequently grain- 
packing is the chief industry of Sioux City. The 
Catholic population of the diocese is almost sixty 
thousand. It has 138 churches, including missions, 
122 pri(*sts, of whom 6 are religious (4 Friars Minor 
and 2 Fathers of the Sacred Heart); 53 parochial 
schools, with 4 hospitals; 4 academies; 2 schools of 
domestic science; an orphanage, a Good Shepherd 
home, an infant asylum, a home for the aged, and a 
working girls’ home. There are 7327 children in the 
p^ish schools, and nearly 8(X)0 under Catholic care. 
The composition of the Catholic p)opulation of the 
diocese is English-speaking and German. These form 
the principal elements of the Church’s membership 
here, and are almost equally divided in numbers. 
A characteristic feature of western Catholicism is 


manifest here as in other western dioceses, that is the 
ardent desire of the people for parochial schools 
wherever it is possible. Out of the 10,000 children 
of school age (i. e. under seventeen years) in the 
diocese, three-fourths are in parochial ^hools. The 
following orders conduct schools and charitable institu- 
tions in the ^ocese: Sisters of Charity B.y.M., Sisters 
of Christian Charity, Sisters of St. Dominic, Sisters of 
St. Francis (Dubuque, Iowa), Franciscan Sisters (Clin- 
ton, Iowa), Franciscan Sisters of Perpetual Adoration, 
School Sisters of St. Francis, Presentation Nuns, Ser- 
vants of Mary, Sisters of St. Benedict, Sisters of 
Mercy, Sisters of the Good Shepherd. 

Since its establishment nine years ago, the diocese 
is thoroughly organized and has been constantly 
expanding by the erection of churches, schools, and 
other institutions. The present bishop, the Right 
Reverend Philip J. Garrigan, D.D., first bishop of 
the diocese, was born in Ireland in the early forties, 
came to this country with his parents, and received his 
elementary education in the public schools of Lowell, 
Mass. He pursued his classical course at St. Charles’s 
College, Ellicott City, Maryland, and courses of 
philosophy and theology at the Provincial Seminary 
of New \ork at Troy, where he was ordained on 11 
June, 1870. After a short term as curate of St. 
John’s Churcli, Worcester, Massachusetts, he was 
appointed director of the Troy seminary for three 
years; and was for fourtc'en years afterwards pastor 
of St. Bernard’s Church, Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 
In the fall of 1888 he was appointed first vice-rector of 
the Catholic University at Washington, D C., which 
position he also held for fourteen years. He was 
named Bish()p of Sioux City on 21 March, 1902, and 
cons<‘crated at the see of his home diocese, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, on 25 May of the sam(‘ year, by the 
Right R(‘v. T. D. Beaven, and on 18 June following 
took possession of his see. 

Philip J. Garrigan. 

Sioux Falls t Diocese of (Siouxormensis), suf- 
fragan of St Paul, comprises all that part of the State 
of South Dakota east of the Missouri River, an area 
of 34,861 square miles. The western portion of the 
state, forming the present Diocese of Lead, was de- 
tached from the Diocese of Sioux Falls, 8 August, 
1902. The early history of religion in South Dakota 
(until 1879) must be sought for in the histories re- 
spectively of St. Paul, Dubuque, and Nebraska. The 
first Mfiss celebratcHi in South Dakota was in 1842, 
in Brown County, by the late Monsignor Ravoux of 
St. Paul on his first visit to the Sioux Indians; and the 
first church erected was in 1867, by the late Father 
Pierre Boucher, who was sent by Bishop Grace of St. 
Paul to Jefferson, Union County, to attend the 
Catholics scattered about that centre. In August, 
1879, the Vicariate Apistolic of Dakota, whose bound- 
aries corrovspondod with the then existing civil bound- 
aries of the newly formed Territory of Dakota, was 
established, and the Right Reverend Martin Marty, 
Abbot of St. Meinrad’s Benedictine Abbey, Indiana, 
nominated Bishoj) of Tiberias and vicar Apostolic of 
the new district. Bishop Marty was consecrated in 
the Church of St. Ferdinand, Ferdinand, Indiana, 
1 F(»b., 1880, by the Right Reverend Francis Silas 
Chatard, the present Bishop of Indianapolis. The 
vicariate was an immense district to govern (149,112 
square miles) with scarcely any mode of travelling, 
except by the primitive ox or mule teams. A few 
miles of railroad existed from Sioux City to Yankton. 
The new vicar Apostolic went directly to Yankton, 
where he took up nis residence. He found 12 priests 
administering to a scattered Catholic population of 
less than 14,600 souls and 20 churches. Many and 
heroic were the hardships endured by both bishop 
and priests. At the close of 1881 the number of 
priests increased to 37, the number of churches to 43 
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with 33 stations. There were 3 convents, 2 academies 
for young ladies, 4 parochial schools for the white and 
4 schools for the Indian children, while the Catholic 
population, including 700 Indians, numbered 15,800 
souls. The decade beginning with 1880, witnesse<l a 
wonderful development and the population increased 
from 135,180 to 250,000. The statistics at the end 
of 1883 show 45 priests, 82 churches, 67 stations, 4 
convents, 4 academies, 12 parochial schools, 6 Indian 
schools and a Catholic population, including 1,6(K) 
Indians, of 25,600 souls. The Territory of Dakota 
was divided by Act of Congress, 22 Febniar^', 1889, 
and the two states. North and South Dakota, wen^ 
admitted to the Union, 2 November, 1889. The same 
month witnessed the ecclesiastical division of the 
vicariate, and two new dioceses wore fornied, Sioux 
Falls (South Dakota) with Bishop Marty its first 
bishop; and Jamestown (North Dakota), now Fargo, 
with Bishop Shanley (d. July, 190^)) its first incum- 
bent. In 1894 Bishoj) Marty was transferred to the 
Diocese of St. Cloud, Minnesota, where he died 19 Sei>- 
tember, 1896. 

The efforts of Bishop Marty were crowned with 
marvellous success. He devoted himself especially to 
the Indian race. He spoke their langujige and trans- 
lated hymns and prayers into their tongue. The second 
and present (1911) Bishop of Sioux Falls, the llight 
Rev. Thomas O’Gorman, was born at Boston, Mtis.sa- 
chusetts, 1 May, 1843, he moved with his parents to St. 
Paul, and was one of the first two students selected 
for the priesthood by Bishop Cretin, the other was 
Archbishop Ireland. Having pursued his ecclesiastical 
studies in France, he returned to St. Paul, where he 
was ordained priest, 5 November, 1865. He was 
pastor in turn of Rochester and Faribault, Minn., and 
first president and professor of dogmatic theology at 
8t. Thomas’ College, St. Paul. In 1890 he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Church History in the Catholic 
University, Wa.shington, D. C., wiis consecrated in 
St. Patrick’s Church, Wiishington, D. C. (19 April, 
1896) bv Cardinal Satolli, then Apostolic delegate 
to this‘ country, and on 2 May, 1896, wius in- 
stalled in tlie pro-cathedral of his episcopal see. 
IJie statistics of the diocese then showed 51 secular 
and 14 regular priests, 50 churches with resident 
priests, 61 missions with churches, 100 stations, 10 
chapels, 14 parochial schools, 61 Indian schools, 2 
or])hanages, and 1 hospital. There were 3 communi- 
ties of men and 6 of women, while the Catholic ik)])u- 
lation, white and Indian, was estimated at 30,(K)0 
souls. Bishop O’ Gorman infused new lift^ into the 
diocese. The iX)pulation increased so rapidly that in 
1902 the Diocese of Lead was erected. The statistics 
of the diocese (1911) are in priests, secular 102, 
regular 13; students 10; churches with resident priests, 
91; missions with churches, 70; stations, 23; chapels, 
13; parochial scJiools, 23 with 2,5(X) children in at- 
tendance; hospitals, 4. There are 3 communities of 
men: Benedictines, Eudists, and the Clerics of 8t. 
Viateur. Tlie communities of women are: Dominican 
Sisters; Presentation Nuns; Benedictine Sisters; Sis- 
ters of the Third Order of St. Francis; School Sisters 
of St. Francis, and the Sisters of Charity of St. Louis. 
Columbus College at Chamberlain, in charge of the 
Clerics of St. Viateur is an institution of great promise. 
The Catholic population, including fiCK) Indians, is 
50,(X)0, In the vicariate Apostolic of thirty-one years 
ago, where there were only 1 bishop and 12 priests, 
there are now (1911) 4 bishops and 284 priests. 

Diocesan Archives: Catholic Directories', perBonal recollections. 

Daniel F. Desmond. 

Sioux Indians I the largest and most important 
Indian tribe north of Mexico, with the single excep- 
tion of the Ojibwa (Chippewa), who, however, lack 
the solidarity of the Sioux, being widely scattered 
on both sides of the intemation^ boundary, while 
XIV.— 2 


the Sioux are virtually all within the ITnited States 
and up to a comparatively recent period kept up 
clo.se connexion among the various bands. 

Name and Affiliation,-— The name Sioux (pro- 
nounced 8u) is an abbreviation of the French speUing 
of the name' by which they were ancitmtly known to 
their eastern Algoiujuian neighbours and enemies, 
viz. Nadoucsswux, signifving “little snakes”, i. e. 
little, or s<‘condary enemi<\s, as distinguisluni from 
the eastern Nadowe, or enemies, th(‘ Iroquois. This 
ancient name is now obsolete, having been superseded 
by the niodtnn Ojibwa term Bun nag y of uncertain 
etymology, d'hey 
call themselves 
Dakota, Nakota, 
or Lakot a, accord- 
ing to dialect, 
meaning “allies”. 

From the forms 
Dakota, Lakota, 
and Sioux are de- 
rived numerous 
place-names with- 
in their amnent 
area, including 
t ho.se of t wo great 
states. JJnguisti- 
cally t he Sioux are 
of t he great Siouan 
stock, to which 
they have giv(*n 
name and of which 
they themselves 
now constitute 
n e a r 1 y t h r (uj- 
fourths. Other cognate tribes are the Assiniboin, 
Crow, Hidatsa, or Minitarl, Mandan, Winnebago. 
Iowa, Omaha, Ponca, Oto, Missouri, Kaw, Osage, ana 
Ouapaw, all (‘xcepting the Winnebago living west of 
the Mississippi; together with a number of tribes for- 
merly occupying territories in Mississippi and th(; cen- 
tral regions of the Carol inas and Virginia, all now vir- 
tually extinct, excepting a handful of Catawba in South 
Carolina. Linguistic and traditionary evidence indi- 
cates this eastern region as the original home of the 
stock, although the ])(‘riod and causes of the westward 
migration remain a matter of conjeepure. The Sioux 
language is siioken in three principal dialects, viz. 
Santee (pronounced Sahntee), or eastern; Yankton, 
or middle; and Teton, or western, diff(u*ing chiefly 
in the intiTihange of d, rt, and Z, as indicated in the 
various forms of the tribal nam(\ Th(* Assiniboin 
are a seceded branch of the Yankton division, having 
separated from the parent tribe at somi; time earlier 
than 1640. 

History. — When and why the Sioux removed from 
their original home in the East , or by what route 
they reached the upper Mississippi country, are 
unknown. When first noticinl in history, about 
1650, they ceiitored about Milk' Lac an<l Leech Lake, 
toward the heads of th(^ Mississippi, in central Minne- 
sota, having their eastern frontier within a day’s 
march of Lake Superior. From this position they 
were gradually driven by the j)ressur(‘, frorn tlu; 
cast, of the advancing Ojibwa, who were earlier m 
obtaining fin^arms, until nearly the whole nat ion had 
removid to the Minnesota and upiier Red River, in 
turn driving bt*fore them the Chiyenne, Omaha, 
and other tribes. On reac’hing the buffalo jilains and 
procuring horses, supplemented soon thereafter by 
firearms, they rapidly overran the county to the west 
and south-west, crossing the Missouri perhaps about 
1750, and continuing on to the Black Hills and the 
Platte until checked by the Pawnee, Crow, and other 
tribes. At the beginning of treaty relations m 
they were the acknowledged owners of most of the 
territory extending from central Wisconsin, across 
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the Mississippi and Missouri, to beyond the Black 
Hills, and from the Canada boundary to the North 
Platte, including all of Southern Minnesota, with 
considerable portions of Wisconsin and Iowa, most 
of both Dakotas, Northern Nebraska, and much of 
Montana and Wyoming. The boundaries of all 
that portion lying east of the Dakotas were defined 
by the great inter-tribal treaty of Prairie du Chien in 
1825 and a supplemental treaty at the same place in 
1830. At this period the Minnesota region was 
held by the various Santee bands; Eastern Dakota 
and a small part of Iowa were claimed by the Y ankton 
and their cousins the Yanktonai; while all the Sioux 
territory west of the Missouri was held by bands of 
the great Teton division, constituting three-fifths 
of the whole nation. 

Under the name of Naduesiu the Sioux are first 
mentioned by Father Paul le Jeune in the Jesuit 
K elation of 1640, apparently on the information of 
that pioneer western explorer, Jean Nicolet, the first 
white man known to nave set foot in Wisconsin, 
probably in 1634-5. In 1655-6 two other famous 
French explorers, Radisson and (Iroseilliers, spent 
some time with them in their own country, about 
the western border of Wisconsin. At that time the 
Sioux were giving shelter to a band of refugee Ilurons 
fleeing before the Iroquois. They were rated as 
possessing thirty villages, and were the terror of all 
the surrounding tribes by reason of their number and 
prowess, although admittedly less cruel. Fathers 
Allou«^z and Marquette, from their mission of 8t. 
Esprit, established at Lapointe (now Bayfield, Wis.) 
on Lake Superior in 1665, entered into friendly rela- 
tions with the Sioux, wnich continued until 1671, 
when the latter, provoked bv insults from the eastern 
tribes, returned Marquette^s presents, declared w^ar 
against their hereditar^y^ foes, and cornp(‘lled the 
abandonment of the mission. In 1674 they sent a 
delegation to Sault Ste. Mane to arrange peace 
through the good offices of the resident Jesuit mission- 
ary, Father Gabriel Druillettes, who already had 
several of the tribe under instruction in his house, 
but the negotiations wore brought to an abrupt end 
by a treacherous attack made upon the 8ioux while 
seated in council in the mission church, resulting in 
the massacre of the ambassadors after a desperate 
encounter, and the burning of the church, w^hich was 
fired over their heads by the Ojibwa to dislodge 
them. 

The tribal war went on, but the Sioux kept friend- 
ship with the French traders, who by this time had 
reached the Mississippi. In 1680 one of their war 
parties, descending tne Mississippi against the Illi- 
nois, captured the Recollect Father Louis Hennepin 
with two companions and brought them to their 
villages at, the head of the river, where they held 
them, more as guests than prisoners, until released 
on the arrival of the trader, Du Luth, in the fall. 
While thus in custody Father Hennepin observed 
their customs, made some study of the language, 
baptized a child and attempted some religious instruc- 
tion, explored a part of Minnesota, and discovered 
and named St. Anthony’s Falls. In 1683 Nicholas 
Perrot established a post at the mouth of the Wis- 
consin. In 1689 he established Fort Perrot near the 
lower end of Lake Pgiin, on the Minnesota side, the 
first post within the Sioux territory, and took formal 
possession of their country for France. The Jesuit 
Father Joseph Marest, officially designated Mis- 
sionary to the Nadouesioux”, was oneof the witnesses 
at the ceremony and was again with the tribe some 
twelve years later. Another post wi^ built by Pierre 
LeSueur, near the present Red Wmg about 1693. 
and in 1695 a principal chief of the tribe accompanied 
him to Montreal to meet the governor, Frontenac. 
By this time the Sioux had a number of guns and were 
beginning to wage aggressive warfare toward the 


west, driving the Cheyenne, Omaha, and Oto down 
upon the Missouri and pushing out into the buff^o 
plains. During Frontenac’s administration mission 
work languish^ owing to his bitter hostihty to mis- 
sionaries, especially the Jesuits. 

About the year 1698. through injudiciously assist- 
ing the Sioux against tne Foxes, the French became 
involved in a tSiious forty-years’ war with the latter 
tribe which completely paralyzed trade on the upper 
Mississippi and ultimately ruined the Foxes. Before 
its end the Sioux themselves turned against the 
French and gave refuge to the defeated Foxes. In 
1700 LeSueur had built F'ort L’Huillier on the Blue 
Earth River near the present Mankato, Minn. 
In 1727, an ineffective peace having been made, the 
Jesuit Fathers, Ignatius Guignas and Nicolas de 
Gonnor, again took up work among the Sioux at the 
new Fort Beauhamais on Lake Pepin. Although 
driven out for a time by the Foxes, they returned 
and continued with the work some ten years, until 
the Sioux themselves became hostile. In 1736 the 
Sioux massacred an entire exploring party of twenty- 
one persons under command of the younger Vercn- 
drye at the Lake of the Woods, just beyond the north- 
ern (international) Minnesota boundary. Among 
those killed was the Jesuit father, Jean-Pierre Aul- 
neau. In 1745-6, the Foxes having been finally 
crushed, De Lusignon again arranged |^ace with 
the Sioux, and between them and the Ojibwa, and 
four Sioux chiefs returned with him to Montreal. 
On the fall of Canada the Sioux, in 1763, sent dele- 
gates to the English post at Greiui Bay with proffers 
of friendship and a request for traders. They were 
described as “certainly the greatest nation of In- 
dians ever yet found”, holding all other Indians as 
“their slaves or dogs”. Two thousand of their w^ar- 
riors now had guns, while the other and larger portion 
still depended upon the bow^, in the use of which, and 
in dancing, they excelled the other tribes. 

In the winter of 1766-7 the American traveller, 
Jonathan Carver, spent several months with the Han- 
tee visiting their burial-^ound and sacred cave near 
the present St. Paul^ and witnessing men and women 
gashing themselves in frenzied grief at their bereave- 
mtmt. Soon after this period the eastern Sioux defin- 
itively abandoned the Mille Lac and Leech Lake 
country to their enemies the Ojibwa, with whom the 
hereditary war still kept up. The final engagcn.ent 
in this upper region occurred in 1768 when a great 
canoe fleet of Sioux, numbering perhaps five hundred 
warriors, while descending the Mississippi from a 
successful raid upon the Ojibwa, was ambushed near 
the junction of Crow Wing River and entirely defeated 
by a much smaller force of the latter tribe. In 1775 
peace was again made between the two tribes through 
the efforts of the English officials in order to secure 
their alliance in the coming Revolutionary struggle. 
The peace lasted until the close of the Revolutionary 
War, in which both tribes furnished contingents 
against the American frontier, after which the warriors 
returned to their homes, and the old feud was resumed. 
In the meantime the Teton Sioux, pressing westward, 
were gradually pushing the Ankara (Ree) up the 
Missouri, and by acquiring horses from the plains 
tribes had become metamorphosed from canoe men 
and gatherers of wild rice into an equestrian race of 
nomad buffalo hunters. 

Some years after the close of the Revolution, per- 
haps about 1796, French traders in the Aniencan 
interest ascended the Missouri from St. Louis and 
established posts among the Yankton and Teton. 
In 1804 the first American exploring expedition, 
under Captains Lewds and Clark, ascended tne river, 
holding councils and securing the allegiance of the 
Sioux and other tribes, and then crossing the moun- 
tains and descending the Columbia to the Pacific, 
returning over nearly the same route in 1806. As a 
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result of this acquaintance the first Sioux (Yankton) 
delegation visit^ Washington in the latter year. 
At the same time, 1805-6, Lieutenant Zebulon Pike 
ascended the Mississippi on a similar errand to the 
Santee Sioux and other tribes of that region. In this 
he was successful and on 23 September, 1805, nego- 
tiated the first treaty of the Sioux with the United 
States, by which the^ ceded lands in the vicinity of 
the present St. Paul for the establishment of miliiary 
posts, at the same time j?iving up their English flags 
and medals and accepting American ones. Up to 
this period and for some years later the rapidly 
diverging bands of the east and west stiU held an 
annual reunion east of the lower Janu^s River in 
eastern South Dakota. In 1807 Manuel Lisa, founder 
of the American Fur Company, the most active and 
indefatigable trader that St. Louis ever produced” 
OChittenden), established headquarters among the 
Sioux, at Cedar Island, below the present Pierre, 


was a Catholic. At his several trading posts among 
the Teton and Yankton Sioux, and the Omaha lower 
down the river, he showed the Indians how to plant 
gardens and care for cattle and hogs, besides setting 
up blacksmith shops for their benefit, without charge, 
and caring for their aged and helpless, so that it was 
said that he was better loved by the Sioux than any 
other white man of his time. Being intensely Amer- 
ican in feeling, he was appointed first government 
agent for the upper Missouri River tribes, and by his 
great influenc(j with them held them steady for the 
United States throughout the War of 1812, notwith- 
standing that most of the eastern, or Santee, Sioux, 
through the efforts of Tecum tha and a resident Brit- 
ish trader, Robert Dickson, declared for England and 
furnished a contingent against Fort Meigs. Lisa 
died in 1820. At the close of the war, by a series of 
five similar treaties made 15 July, 1815, at Portage 
des Sioux, above St. Louis, the various Sioux bands 
made their peace with the United States and finally 
acknowledged its sovereignty. Other late hostile 
tribes made peace at the same time. This great 
treaty gathering, the most important ever held with 
the tribes of the Middle West, marks the beginning 


of an Indian mother, he had been taken to Canada, 
when a small boy, by his French father, a noted 
trader, and placed under the care of a Catholic 
priest, from whom he acquircnl some knowledge of 
French and of the Christian relii^cion. The death of 
his father a few years later and his consequent return 
to the Sioux country put an end to his educational 
opportunity, but the early impression thus made was 
never effaced. On coming to manhood and succeed- 
ing to his father’s business he sent across the ocean, 
probably through Dickson, the British trader, for a 
French Bible (which, when it came, was Protestant) 
and then hired a clerk who could read it to him. On 

the establishment 

of the post at ] 

Prairie du Chien 
he brought down 
his Indian wife 
and had her regu- 
larly married to 
him by a Cat holic 
priest, he himself 
having previously 
instructtnl her in 
religion as well as 
he could. When 
the Congregation- 
alists arrived h(‘ 
welcomed them as 
bringing Chris- 
tianity, even 
though not of the 
form of his child- 
hood teacher. He 
died in 1846. ItBD Cloud, a Famous Chibf of tmk 

In 1R41 Fnihor Ooalala Bioux 

in 104^1 1 aim r From a Photograph 

Augustine Ravoux 

began work among the Santee in the neighbourhood 
of Fort Snelling, near which Father Galtier had just 
built a log chapel of St. Paul, around which grew the 
modern city. Applying himself to the study of the 
language, in which he soon became proficient. Father 
Ravoux in 1843 renaired to Prairie du Chien, anti there 
with his own haiuis printed a small devotional work. 
^’Katolik Wocekiye Wowapi Kin”, which is still 
used as a mission manual. He continued with the 



of their modern history. In 1820 Fort Snelling was 
built at the present Minneapolis to control the Santee 
Sioux and Ojibwa, an agency being also t^stablished 
at the same time. In 1825 another J^eat treaty 
gathering was convened at Prairie du Chien for the 
delimitation of tribal boundaries to put an end to 
inter-tribal wars, and clear the way for future land 
cessions. At this period, and for years after, the 
Sioux led all other tribes in the volume of their fur 
trade, consisting chiefly of buffalo robes and beaver 
skins. 

With the establishment of permanent government 
relations regular mission work began. In 1834 the 
brothers Samuel and Gideon Pond, for the Congre- 
ationalists, located among the Santee at Lake Cal- 
oun, near the present St. Paul, Minn. In 1835 the 
same denomination established other missions at 
Lake Harriet and Lac-qui-Parle, Minn., under Rev. 
J. D. Stevens and Thomas Williamson respectively. 
In 1837 Williamson was joined by Rev. Stephen Riggs 
and his son Alfred. In 1852 the two last-named mis- 
sions were removed to the upper Minnesota in con- 
sequence of a treaty cession. All of these workers 
are known for their linguistic contributions as well 
as for their missionary service. In 1837 a Lutheran 
mission was established at Red Wing and continued 
for some years. The successful establishment of these 
missions was due chiefly to the encouragement and 
active aid afforded by Joseph Renville, a remarkable 
half-breed, who stood high in the respect and affection 
of the eastern Sioux. Bom in the wilderness in 1779 


tribe for several years, extending his ministrations 
also to the Yankton, until recalled to parish work. 
As early at least as 1840 the great Jesuit apostle of the 
North-West, Father P. J. De Hmet, had visitiHi the 
bands along the Missouri River, where Father Chris- 
tian Iloecken had preceded him in 1837, instructing 
adults and baptizing children. Father De Srnet 
made several ot ner brief stops later on his way to and 
from the Rocky Mountain missions, and in the sum- 
mer of 1848 spent several months in th(5 camiis of the 
Briil6 and Ogalala, whom h<‘ found well disposed to 
Christianity. In 1850 Father Hoecken was again 
with the Yankton and Teton, but the design to ('stab- 
lish a permanent mission was frustrated by his 
untimely death from cholera, 19 June, 1851. In the 
same summer Father De Srnet attended the great 
inter-tribal gathering at Fort Laramie, when* for 
several wf^eks h(‘ preached daily to the Sioux and other 
tribes, baptizing over fifteen hundred children. From 
that period until his death in 1872 a large portion 
of his time was given to the western Sioux, among 
whom his influencr* was so great that he was several 
times called in by the Government to assist in treaty 
negotiations, notably in the great peace treaty of 
1868. . .... 

In 1837 the Sioux sold all of their remaining terri- 
tory east of the Mississippi. In the winter of 1837-8 
smallpox, introduced from a passing steamer , ^w^pt 
over all the tribes of the upper Missouri River, killing 
perhaps 30,000 Indians, of whom a large propcjrtion 
were Sioux. About the same time the war with the 
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Ojibwa on the eastern frontier broke out again with 
greater fury than (wer. In a battle n(‘ar the present 
Stillwater, Minn., in June, 1839, some 50 Oiibwawere 
slain and shortly afterward a Sioux raiding parly 
surprised an Ojibwa eaiiif) in the absence of the war- 
riors and brought away 91 scalps. In 1851 th(‘ var- 
ious Santee bands sold all their remaining lands in 
Minnesota and Iowa. ex(!epting a twenty-inile strip 
along the iijiper Minruisota River. Although there 
were then four missions among the Sant(‘t‘, the major- 
ity of the Indians were report (‘d to have ‘'an invet(‘- 
rate hatred” of Christianity. In March, 1857, on 
some trifling provoiiation, a small band of renc'gade 
Santee, under an out lawful chief, Inkpaduta, “Sear- 
let Point,” attacked the scattered settlements about 


risons and the general unrest consequent upon the 
Civil War also encouraged to revolt. The trouble 
began 2 August with an attack upon the agency store- 
house at Rc'dwood, where five thousand Indians w^ere 
awaiting the distribution of the delayed annuity 
supplies. The troops were o\ erpower(‘d and the 
commissary goods seized, but no other damage 
attempted. On 17 Aug. a small party of hunters, 
lieing refused food at a s(‘ttler’s (ail)in, massacred the 
family and fl(‘d with the news to the camp of Little 
Crow, where a gcauTal massacre^ of all th(‘ whitt's and 
Christian Indians was at once resolved upon W ithin 
a we(‘k almost every farm cabin and small settle- 
ment in Southern Minnesota and along the adjoining 
border was wiped out of existi'iice and most of the 
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Spirit Lake, on the lowa-Minnesota border, burning 
houses, massacring about fifty persons, and carrying 
off several wonu'n, two of whom were killed later, 
the others being rescued by the Christian Indians. 
Inkpaduta escaptni to take an active part in all the 
Sioux troubles for twenty years thereafter. In 
l85tS the Yankton Sioux sold all their lands m South 
Dakota, excepting the present 'i'ankton reservation. 
The famous pip(*ston(‘ quarry m south-west <‘rn Minne- 
sota, wh('nc<‘ the Sioux for ages had procured the red 
stone from which thinr pipes wt?re carved, was also 
permanently reserved to this Indian purpose. In 
1800 the first Episcopalian work was begiin 
among the (Santee) Sioux by Rev. Samuel D. Hin- 
nian. 

In 1862 occurred the great “Minnesota outbreak” 
and massacre, involving nearly all the Santee bands, 
brought about by dissatisfaction at the confiscation 
of a large proportion of the treaty funds to satisfy 
traders’ claims, and aggravated by a long delay in 
the annuity issue. The weakening of the local gar- 


inhabitants massacred, in many cases with devilish 
barbarities, excepting such as could escape to Fort 
Kidgely at t he lower end of the reservation. The mis- 
sionaries wore saved by the faithful heroism of the 
Christian Indians, who, as in 1857, stood loyally by 
the Covernment. Determined attacks were made 
under Little Crow upon Fort Ridgely (20-21 August) 
and New Him (22 August), the latter defended by a 
strong volunteer force under Judge Charles Flandrau. 
Roth attacks were finally repulsed. On 2 Sept, a 
force of 15(X) regulars and volunteers under Colonel 
(afterw^ards General) H. H. Sibley defeated the hos- 
tiles at Rirch Coulee and again on 23 September at 
Wood Lake. Most of the hos tiles now surrendered, 
the rest fleeing in small bands beyond the reach of 
pursuit. Three hundred prisoners were condemned 
to death by court martial, but the number was cut 
down by President Lincoln to thirty-eight, who were 
hanged at Mankato, 26 December, 1862. They were 
attended by Revs. Riggs and Williamson and by 
Father Ravoux, but although the other missionaries 
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had Ix'en tw(‘nty-five years stationed with the tribe 
and s])oke the language fluently, thirty-three of the 
vvhol(‘ number elected to die in the Catholic Church, 
two of the remaining five rejecting all Christian 
ministration. Three years later Father Ravoiix 
again stood on the scafTold with two condemned 
warriors of the tril)e. 

Two months after the outbreak Congress declared 
the Santee treaties abrogated and the Minnesota 
reser\ ations forfeited. One j>art of the fugitiv(‘s 
trying to escape to the Yanktonai was overtak<'n 
and defeated with great loss by Sibley luair Big 
Mound, North Dakota, 24 July, 18b, ‘k The survivors 
fled to the Teton beyond the Missouri or took refuge 
in Canada, where they are sthl domiciled. On 3 
Sept. Oeneral Sully struck the main hostile camp 
under Inkpaduta at Whitestone Hill, west of FJIen- 
dale, N. I)., killing 300 and capturing nearly as many 
more. On 28 July, l<Sb4, General Sully deliverc'd the 
final blow to the combined hostile force, consisting 
of Santee, Yanktonai, and some northern Teuton, 
at Kildeer Mountain on the Little Missouri. The 
prisoners and others of the late hostile bands wen' 
finally settled on two reservations establislu'd for tht' 
purpose, viz. the (Lower) Yanktonai at Crow Crc'ck, 
S. D., and the Santee at Santee, north-eastern Nc'bras- 
ka. Here they still remain, being now well ad\’anc(*d 
in ci\dlization and Christianity, and fairly prosperous. 
The outbreak had cost the lives of nearly 1000 whites, 
of whom nearly 700 perished in the first f(nv days of 
the massacre. The Indian loss was about double, 
falling almost entirely upon the Santee. Panana- 
papi (Strike-thc-llee), head chief of th(' 30CK) ’V'ankton, 
and a Catholic, had steadily held his people loyal and 
the great Brule and Ogalala bands of the Teton, 
13,000 strong, had remained neutral. In October, 
186.5, at old Fort Sully (near Pierre), S. D., a general 
treaty of peace was made with the Sioux, and one 
Tetoh band, the Lower Brul6, agreed to cjxuk' upon a 
reservation. The majority of th(* great leton divi- 
sion, however, comprising the whole strength of 
the nation west of the Missouri, refused to take part. 

In the meantime serious trouble had been brewing 
in the West. With the discovery of gold in California 
in 1849 and the consequent opening of an emigrant 
trail along the North Platte and across the Rocky 
Mountains, the Indians became alarmed at the dis- 
turbance to their buffalo herds, upon which they 
depended for their entire subsistence. The principal 
complainants were the Brul6 and Ogalala Sioux. 
For the protection of the emigrants in 1849 the Gov- 
ernment bought and garrisoned the American Fur 
Company post of Fort Laramie on the upper North 
Platte, in Wyoming, later making it also an agency 
headquarters. In September, 18.51, a great gathering 
of nearly all the tribes and bands of the Northern 
Plains was held at Fort Laramie, and a treaty wp 
negotiated by which they came to an agreement in 
regard to their rival territorial claims, pledged peace 
among themselves and with the whites, and promised 
not to disturb the trail on consideration of a cx-rtain 
annual payment. Father De 8met attended through- 
out the council, teaching and baptizing, and gives 
an interesting account of the gathering, the largest 
ever held with the Plains Indians. The treaty was 
not ratified and had no permanent effect. On 
17 August, 1854, while the Indians were camped 
about the post awaiting the distribution of the 
annuity goods, occurred the “Fort Laramie Mfissa- 
cre/', ny which Lieutenant Grattan and an entire 
detachment of 29 soldiers lost their lives while trying 
to arrest some Bruits who had killed and eaten an 
emigrants cow. From all the evidence the conflict 
was provoked by the officer’s own indiscretion. The 
Indians then took forcible possession of the annuity 
goods and left without making any attempt upon 
the fort or garrison. The Brul6 Sioux were now 


declared hostile', and Gen. W. S. Harney was sent 
against lh(‘m. On 3 September, with r2(X) men, he 
came upon their eamp at Asli Hollow, Western 
Nebraska, and, while pretc'nding to parley on their 
proffer of surrender, sudvlenly attacked them, killing 
13() Indians and destroying the entire camp outfit. 

Late in lSi)3 the Ogalala and Brule under their 
chi('fs, Red ('loud (Makhpiya~luta) and Spott('d Tail 
{Shinli'-galcsfika) n'spectively, became actively hos- 
tile', inflamed by reports of the Santee outbreak and 
the Civil War in lh(' South. 'Ihey were joined by 
the Chc'yenne and for tw'o ye'ars all travel across the 



plains was virtually suspended. In March, 1865, 
they were' roused t o desperation by the proclamation 
of two iK'w roads to be opc'ned throuf^h their best 
hunting grounds to reach the new gold fields of Mon- 
tana. Under R(‘d Gloud’s leadershii) they notified 
the Government that they would allow no nesw roads 
or garrison posts tf) be establishi'd in their country, 
and carried on the war on this basis with such deter- 
mination that by treaty at Fort LnrMiiiie through a 
peace commission in April -May, 18ijs. the Govc'rn- 
ment actually agreed to dost' th< ‘ \1or\t;ina road” 
that had been opened north from f and to 
abandon the three posts th.at ha(M>*'rn ro ;ii>ii.sh(‘(l 
to protect it. Red (Joud hi»r».'^( It iri.i 1 (o 
until after the troop.s had hfa rt \^'l 1 lutr.f a n Mi<' 
treaty left the territory south “t ilm Nordi I’latK' 
open to road building, recogni/<d all north ot the 
North Platt(' and cfist of the Bighorn MouTitains m 
unceded Indian territory, and ('stiiblished tin* ‘‘f 'rc'at 

Sioux Reservation”, nearly (Hjui valent to all ol South 
Dakota west of the Mis.soun. Provision was made 
for an agency on the Missouri River and the intiuguru- 
tion of regular governmental civilizing work. In 
consideration of thus giving up their old fn'cdom the 
Indians were [)romi8ed, besides the free aid of black- 
smiths, doctors, a saw mill, etc., a complete' suit of 
clothing yearly for thirty years to ('very individual 
of the bands concerned, based on the actual yearly 
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census. Amon^ the official witnesses were Rev. 
Hinman, the Episcopalian missionary, and Father 
De 8met. This treaty brought the whole of the 
Sioux nation under agency restriction, and with its 
ratification in February, 1809, the five years^ war 
came to a close. 

In this war Red Cloud had been the principal 
leader, Spotted Tail having been won to friendship 
earlier through the kindne.ss extended by the officens 
at Fort Laramie on the oi^casion of the death of his 
daughter, who was buried there with Christian rites 
at her own request. The Che^yennc' and Northern 
Arapaho also acted with the Sioux 7'he chief fight- 
ing centered around Fort Kearney, Wyoming, w^hich 
Red Cloud himself held under repeat (‘d siege, and 
near which on 21 December, 1800, occurred the “Fet- 
terman Massacre”, when an entire detachment of 
80 men under Captain Fetterman was exterminated 
by an overwhelming force of Indians. By treaties 
in 1867 reservations had been established at Lake 
Traverse, 8. D. and at I'ort Totten, N. D., for the 
Sisseton and Wahpeton Santi^e and the Cuthead 
Yanktonai, most of whom had been concerned in the 
Minnesota outbreak. In 1870 a piart of the Christian 
Santee separated from their kinsmen in Nebraska 
and removed to Flandreau, S. D., and became citi- 
zens. In 1871, despite the protest of Red Cloud and 
other leading chiefs, the Northern Pacific railway 
was constructed along the south bank of the Yellow- 
stone and several new posts built for its protection, 
and war was on again with the Teton 8ioux, Chey- 
enne, and jiart of the Arapaho. Several skirmishes 
occurred, and in 1878 General G. A. Custer was or- 
dered to Dakota. In the next year, while hostilities 
were still in progress, Custi'r made an exploration of 
the Black Hills, S. D., and reported gold. Despite 
the treaty and the military, thfu-(‘ was at once a great 
rush of miners and others into the Hills. The 
Indians refusing to sell on any terms offered, the 
military patrol was withdrawn, and mining towns at 
once sprang up all through the niountains. Indians 
hunting by agimts' permission in the disputed terri- 
tory were orciered to report at their agencies by 31 
January, 1870, or be considered hostile, but even the 
runners who carried the message were unable to 
return, by rea.son of the severity of the winter, until 
after war had been actually declared. This is com- 
monly known as the “Custer War” from its central 
event, 25 June, 1870, the massacre of General Custer 
and every man of a detachment of the Seventh 
Cavalry, numbering 204 in all, m an attack upon the 
main cam?) of the hostile Sioux and Cheyenne, on 
the Little Bighorn River in south-eastern Montana. 
On that day and the* next, in the same vicinity, other 
detachments under Reno and Benteen sustained desper- 
ate conflicts with the Indians, with the loss of some 
sixty more killcnl. The Indians, iirobably numbering 
at least 25(X) warriors with their families, finally with- 
drew on the approach of Generals Terry and Gibbons 
from the north. The principal Sioux commanders 
were Crazy Horse and Gall, although Sitting Bull 
was also present. Red Cloud and Spotted Tail had 
remained at their agencies. 

Several minor engagements later in the year resulted 
in the surrender and return of most of the hostiles to 
the reservation, while Sitting Bull and Gall and their 
immediate following escaped into Canada (June, 
1877). By a series of treaties negotiated 23 Sept.- 
27 Oct., 1870, the Sioux surrendered the whole of 
the Black Hills country and the western outlet. 
On 7 Sept, 1877, Crazy Horse, who had come in with 
his band some months before, was kilkKl in a conflict 
with the guard at Fort Robinson, Neb. In the same 
month the last hostiles surrendered. Soon after the 
treaty a large delegation visited Washington, following 
which event the Red Cloud (Ogalala) and Spotted 
Tail (BruK*) agencies were permanently established in 


1878 at Pine Ridge and Rosebud, S. D., respectively. 
This date may be considered to mark the beginning 
of civilization in these two pov(‘rful bands. In 1881 
all the late hostiles in Canada came in and surren- 
dered. Sitting Bull and hi.s immediate followers, 
after being held in confinement for two years, were 
allowed to return to their homes on Standing Rock 
reservation. On 5 August, 1881, Spotted Tail was 
killed by a rival chief. On 29 July, 1888, Strike-the- 
Ree. the famous Catholic chief of the Yankton, died 
at the age of 84. 

In the allotment of Indian agi iicies to the manage- 
ment of the various religious denominations, in 
accord with President G^ant^‘< “peace |X)licy” in 
1870, only two of the eleven Sioux agencies were 
assigned to the Catholics, namely, Standing Rock 
and DcviFs Lake, notwithstanding that, with the 
exception of a portion of the Santee and a few of the 
Yanlcton, the only missionaries the tribe had ever 
known from Alloucz to De Smet had been Catholic, 
and most of the resident whit(‘s and mixed-bloods 
were of Cuthrhc ancestry. Santee. Flandreau, and 
Sisseton (Lake Traverse) agencies oi the Santee divi- 
sion wore assigned to the Prchbyterians, who had 
already been continuously at vork among them for 
more than a generation. Yankton leservation had 
been occupied jointly by Presb>'teriaiis and Episco- 
palians in 1869, as was" Cheyenne River reservation 
in 1873. Pine Ridge, Rosebud, Lower Brul<5 and 
Crow Greek reservations, coinpiising nearly one-half 
the tribe, were given to the Episcopalians, who erected 
buildings between 1872 (Crow Cre^ek) and 1877 (Pine 
Ridge). At Devil’s Lake an industrial boarding 
school was completed and opened m 1874 in charge 
of Benedictine Fathers ana Grey Nun Sisters of 
Charity. At Standing Rock a similar school was 
opened in 1877 in charge of BeiK'dietine priests and 
Si8t(T8. Thus by 1878 regular mission plants were 
in operation on every Sioux reservation. Other 
Catholic foundations were begun at Crow Creek and 
Rosebud in 1886, at Pino Ridge in 1887, and at Chey- 
enne River in 1892. In 1887 the noted st'cular mis- 
sionary priest, Father Francis M. J Craft, opened 
school at Standing Rock and later succeeded in 
organizing in the tribe an Indian sisterhood which, 
however, was refused full ecclesiastical recognition. 
In 1891 he removed with his community to the Fort 
Bert hold reservation, N. D., where far seme years 
the Sioux Indian Sisters proved valuable auxiliaries, 
particularly in instructing the women and nursing 
the sick of the eonfederate^d Grosventres, Ankara, 
and Mandan. Later on several of them won com- 
mendation as volunteer nurses in Cuba during the 
Spanish War. This zealous sisterhood is i.o longer 
in existence. In 1889, after long and pensistent 
opposition by the older chiefs, the “Great Sioux 
Reservation” wevs cut in two and reduced by 
about one half by a treaty cession which included 
almost all territory between White and Cheyenne 
Rivers, S. D., and all north of Cheyenne River west 
of 102°. The ceded lands were thrown open to 
settlement by proclamation in the next syiring, and 
were at once occupied by the whites. In the mean- 
time payment for the lands was delayed, the annuity 
goods failed to arrive until the winter was nearly over, 
the crops had failed through attendance of the Indians 
at the treaty councils in the preceding spring, epi- 
demic diseases were raging in the camps, and as the 
final straw Congress, despite previous promise, cut 
down the beef ration bv over four million pounds 
on the ground of the stipulated money payment, 
which, however, had not arrived. 

A year before rumours had come to the Sioux of a 
new Indian Messiah arisen beyond the mountains 
to restore the old-tirne Indian life, together with their 
departed friends, in a new earth ironi which the 
whites should be excluded. Several tribes, including 
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the Sioux, Rent delegates to the home of the Messiah, 
in Western Nevada, to investigate the rumour. The 
first delegation, as well as a second, confirmed the 
truth of the report, and in the spring of 1S90 the 
ceremonial “Ghost Dance,’' intended to hasten the 
fulfilment of the prophecy, wavS inaugurated at Pine 
Ridge. Becauw of its strong appeal to the Indians 
under the existing conditions, the Dance soon spread 
among other Teton reservations until the Indians were 
in a frenzy of religious excitement. The newly- 
appointed agent at Pme Ridge became frightened and 
called for troops, thus precipitating the outbreak of 
1890 By 1 December 3(XX) troops were disposed in the 
neighbourhood of the western Sioux reservations the 
under orders of General Nelson Miles. T.(eading 
events of the outbreak were: the killing of Sitting 
Bull, his son, and six others on 15 December, at his 
camji on Grand River, Standing Rock reservation, 
while resisting arrest by the Indian police, six of whom 
were killed in the encounter; the flight of Sitting Bull’s 
followers and others of Standing Rock and Cheyenne 
River reservations into the Bad Lands of western 
South Dakota where they joined other refugee 
“hostiles” from Pine Ridge and Rosebud; the fight at 
Wounded Knee Creek, twenty miles north-east of 
Pine Ridge agency, 29 December, 1890, between a 
band of surrendered hostiles under Big Foot and a 
detachment of the Sevemth Cavalry under Colonel 
Forsyth. On 16 Jan., 1891, the hostiles surrendered to 
General Miles at Pine Ri(ige, and the outbreak was at 
an end. W’^ith the restoration of peace, grievances were 
adjusted and the work of civilization resumed. 
lJnd('r provision of the general allotment law of 1887 
negotiations were concluded from time to tirru* with 
the various bands by which the size of the reserva- 
tions was still further curtailed, and lands allott(‘d 
in 8('veralty, until now almost all of the Sioux Indi- 
ans are individual owners and well on the way to 
full citizenship. Indian dress and adornim'iit are 
nearly obsolete, together with the tipi and aboriginal 
ceremonial, and the great majority are clothed in 
citizen’s dress, living in cornfortanle small houses 
with modern furniture, and engaged in farming and 
stock raising. The death of the old chief, Red Cloud, 
at Pine Ridge in 1909, removed almost the last link 
binding the Sioux to their Indian past. 

Relkjious Status. — in 1909 nearly 10,0(X) of the 
25,0(X) Sioux within the United States were officially 
reported as Christians. The proportion is now 
probably at least one-half, of wnorri about half are 
Catholic, the others being chiefly Episcopalian and 
Presbyterian. The Catholic missions are: Our 
Lady of Sorrows, Fort Totten, N. D. (Devil’s Lake 
Res.), Benedictine; St. Elizabeth, Cannonball, N. D. 
(Standing Rock Res.), Benedictine; St. Peter, Fort 
Yates, N. D. (Standing Rock Res.), Benedictine; 
St. James, Porcupine (Shields P. O.), N. D. (Stand- 
ing Rock Res.), Benedictine; St. Benedict, Stand- 
ing Rock Agency, S. D. (Standing Rock Res.), Bene- 
dictme; St. Aloysius, Standing Rock Agency, S. D., 
(Standing Rock Res.), Benedictine* St. Edward, 
Standing Rock Agency, S. D., (Standing Rock Res.), 
Benedictine; St. Bede, Standing Rock Agency, S. D. 
(Standing Rock Res.), Benedictine; Immaculate 
Conception, Stephan, S. D. (Crow Creek Res ), 
Benedictine; St. Matthew, Veblen Co. (Britton P. O.) 
S. D. (former Sisseton Res.), secular; Corpus Christi, 
Cheyenne River Agency, S. D. (Chey. R. Res ), 
secular; St. Francis, Rosebud, S. D. (Rosebud Res.), 
Jesuit; Holv Rosary, Pine Rid^je, S. D. (Pine Ridge 
Res.). Jesuft. The two Jesuit missions maintain 
boaraing-schools, and are assisted by Franciscan 
Sisters. The Immaculate Conception mission also 
maintains a boarding-school, with Benedictine Sis- 
ters. At the Fort Totten mission a monthly paper, 
*‘Sina Sapa Wocekiye Taeyanpaha” (Black-gown 
Prayer Herald), entirely in the Sioux language, is 


published under the editorship of Father Jerome 
Hunt, who has been with the mission from its foun- 
dation. Notable events in the religious life of the 
tribe are the Catholic Sioux congresses held in the 
summer of each year, one in North and one in South 
Dakota, which are attended by many high church 
dignitaries and mi.ssion workers and several thousands 
of Catholic Indians. Of some 470 Christian Sioux 
m Canada about om^fourth are Catholic, chiefly at 
Standing Buffalo Re.servation, Sask., where they are 
served from the Oblate mission school at Qu’Appelle. 

Organization and Culture. — The Sioux were 
not a compact nation with centraliztHl government 
and supreme head chief, but were a confederacy of 
seven allic'd sub-tribes speaking a common language, 
each with a recognized head chief and each subdividea 
into bands or villages governed by subordinate chiefs. 
The seven sub-tribes, from east to west, were: (1) 
Mdewakantonwan (]\lde-wakanton) Village (people) 
of the Spirit Lake (i e. Mille Lac); (2) Wakhpekute 
“Leaf Shooters’’; (3) Wakhp<‘t onw*an (Wahpeton), 
“Village in the Leaves’’; (4) Sisitonwan (Sisseton), 
“Village of the Marsh’’; (5) Ihanktonwan (Yankton), 
“Village at the End’’; (6) lhanktonwanna (Yank- 
tonai), “Little Yankton’’; (7) Titonwan (Teton), 
“Village of the Prairie”. Of these, the first four, 
originallv holding the heads of the Mississippi, con- 
stitute the Isanti (Santi'c) or eastern, dialectic group: 
The Yankton and Yanktonai, about the lower ana 
upiier courses of the James River respectively, 
tog(‘ther with the Assiniboin tribe constitute the 
central dialectic group. The great Teton division, 
west of the Missouri and comprising throe-fifths of 
the whole nation, constitut(‘s a third dialectic group. 
The Teton arc divid(‘d into seven principal bands, 
commonly known as Ogalala (at Pine Ridge); Brul<5 
(at Rosebud and Lower BruF‘); Hunkpapa (at 
Standing Rock); Blackfoot (at Standing Kook and 
Cheyenne River); Miniconju, Sans- Arc, and Two 
Kettle (Cheyenne River). Among the more seden- 
tary eastern bands chiefshii) seems to have been 
hereditary in the male line, but with the roving west- 
ern bands it depended usually upon preveminent 
aliility. In their original home about the heads of 
the Mississippi t he Sioux subsisted chiefly uimn wild 
rice, fish, and small game, and were oxjiert canoe 
men, but as th(‘y drifted west into the plains and 
obtained poss(*8sion of the horse their whole manner 
of life was changed, and they became a race of eipKis- 
trian nomads, subsisting almost entirely ujam the 
buffalo. They seem never to have been agricultural 
to any great extent. Their dwelling was the birch- 
bark lodge in the east and the buffalo-skin tipi on the 
plain. Their dead were sometimes deixisited in a 
coffin upon tlie surface tif the ground, but more often 
laid upon a scaffolding or in the tri'c-t-ops. Food and 
valuahles were left with the corpsi*, and rcdati ves gashed 
their bodies with knives and cut off t h(‘ir hair m token 
of grief. Besides the knife, bow, and hatclud of the 
forest warrior, they carried also on t hf‘ plaioH t h(‘ lance 
and shield of the horseman Pojvg.tiiiv wa.'^ recog- 
nized. There was no clan system 

To the Sioux the earth was a gn at < ■! and fihiin 
surrounded by an ocean far to th(' west <(t \^hie}i 
the spirit world 7'hcrc wen (v\o soids -omc .said 
four — one of which r(‘niained mar th(' grav(‘ after 
death, while the other travell(‘<l on to the spirit 
world, or in certain cases beeuim* a wand(‘ring and 
dangerous ghost. In the west also, in a magic house 
upon fh(’ top of a high mountain and guarded by 
four sentinel animals at the four dofirways, lived the 
Waktnynn, or thundcTS, the greatest of the* gods, 
and mortal enemies of the subterranean earth spirits 
and the water spirits Th(‘ sun also was a i^rcat 
god. I'here was no supn*me “Great Spirit , as 
supposed by the w'hites, no ethical code to their 
supernaturalism, and no heaven or hell in their 
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spirit world. Among animals the buffalo was natu- 
rally held in highest veneration. Fames and strange 
monsters j both good and bad, were everywhere, 
usually invisible, but sometimes revealing them- 
selves in warning portent. Dreams were held as 
direct revelations of the supernatural. I’aboos, 
fasting, and sacrifices, including voluntary torture, 
were frequent. Among the gr(*at ceremonials the 
annual sun dance was the most important, on which 
occasion the principal performers danc(*d at short 
intervals for four days and nights, without food, 
drink, or sleep, undergoing at the same time painful 
bodily lacreration, either as a propitiation or in ful- 
filment of a thanksgiving vow. I’he seviral warrior 
orders and various secret societies each had their 
special dance, and for young girls there w^as a puberty 
ceremony. (For cults and home life see works of 
Dorsey and Kastman quoted in bibliography below.) 
In physique, intellect, morality, and general manli- 
ness the Sioux rat(‘d among the finest of the Plains 
trib<‘H. Un<ler th(; newer conditions the majority 
an* now fairly indust rious and successful farmers and 
stock-raisers. 

Lanohaoe and Literature. — The Sioux language 
is euphonious, sonorous, and flexible, and possesses a 
more abundant native litiTature than that of any 
othcT tribe within the United States,with the nossible 
exception of the Ch(*rokee. By means of an al[)habc*t 
system devised by the early Presbyterian mission- 
aries, nearly all of the men can read and write their 
own language. The printed literature includes 
relij^ious works^ school textbooks, grammars, and 
dictionaries, miscellaneous publications, and three 
current mission journals, Catholic, as already noted, 
Presbyterian, and Episcopal, all three entirely in 
Sioux. The earliest publication was a sjielling-book 
by Rev. J. D. Stevens in 1836. In linguistics the 
wincipal is the Grammar and Dictionary of the 
Dakota Language’’, by Rev. S. R. Riggs, published 
by the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, in 1862, 
and republished in part, with editing by Dorsey, by 
the Bureau of Am. Ethnology, Washington, in 1892-4. 

Population. — Contrary to the usual rule with 
Indian tribes, the Sioux have not only held their 
own since the advent of the whites, but have appar- 
ently slight ly increased. This increase, however, is due 
larg€ily to incorporation of captives and intermarriage 
of whites. We have no reliable estimates for the 
whole tribe before 1849, when Governor Ramsey 
gave them ‘^not over 20,000”, while admitting that 
some resident authorities gave them 40,000 or more. 
Riggs in 1851 gives them about 25,000, but under- 
estimates the western (Teton) bands. By official 
census of 1910 they number altogether 28,618 souls, 
including all mixi^d-bloods, distributed as follows: 
Minnesota, scattered, about 929; Nebraska, Santee 
agency. 1155; North Dakota, Devil’s Lake (Fort 
Totten) agency, 986; Standing Rock agency, 3454; 
South Dakota, Flandreau agency, 275, Lower Brul5, 
469, Crow Creek, 997, Yankton, 1753, Sisseton, 
1994, Cheyenne River, 2590, Rosebud, 5096, Pine 
Ridge, 67 58 . Canada : Bird tail. Oak Lake, Oak River, 
Turtle Mountain, Portage La Prairie (Manitoba), 
613; Wahspaton, Standing Buffalo Moose jaw. Moose 
Woods (Sask.), 455. Those in Canada are chiefly 
descendants of refugees from the Ignited States 
in 1862 and 1876. 

Bryant and Mitrch, Hut. of the Great Maaeacre by the Siotix 
Jndwns (St, Peter, 1872); Bureau Catii, Ind. MiaaiONfl, Annxtal 
Reporta of the Director (Washington); Annual Reporta of the Dept, 
of Ind. Affoira (Ottawa, Canada); Carvkb, Travels through 
the Iniertor Parts of N. -4m. (1760-8) (London, 1778, and later 
editions), Catun, Manners, Customs and Condition of the N. Am. 
Inds. (Ix)ndon, 1841, and later editions); CniTTENDieN, Am. Fur 
Trade (New York, 1902); Chittenden and Richardson, Life, 
Letters and Travels of Fr. Pierre- Jean De Smet, (New York, 1905); 
CoMMipiONER or Ind. AvrAinn, Annual Reports (Washington); 
Condition of the Indian Tribes, Report of Joint Special Committee 
(Washington, 1867); Dorsey, Study of Siouan Cults, in J/tA 
Rept. Bur. Am. Eth. (Washington, 1894); Eastman, Indian 


Boyhood (New York, 1902); Idem, Wigwam Evenings (Boston* 
1909), Finebty, Warpath and Bivouac (Chicago, 1890); Hat- 
den, Conts. to the Ethnography and Philology of the Ind. Tribes 
of the Missouri Valley in Trans. Am. Philos. Soc., n. XII (Phil- 
adelphia, 1802), Hennepin, Discnj^ion de la Louiaiane (Faria, 
1688), tr. 8hea (New York, 1880); Hinman and W^elsh, Journal 
of the Rev. S. D. Hinman (Philadelphia, 1869) , Jesuit Relations, 
ed. Thwaitoa, 73 voIb., esp*K;ially Ottawa and Illinois, L — LXXl 
(Cleveland, 1896-1901); Indian Affairs' Law.^ and Treaties, 
ed. Kapplek, (Washington, 1903-4), Keating, Expedition 
(Long's) to the Sources of St. Peter's River (Philadelphia, 
and later editions), Lewis and Clark, Original Journals of th, 
Expedition of 18()4~B, od. Thwaites, 8 vots. (New York, 19()4“6 
numerous other editions more or less complete, the first oificiaJ 
report being contained in the Message from the President, Wash- 
ington, 1806), McGee, Siouan Indiana m 15th Rept Bur. Am. 
Ethnology (Washington, 1897); McKenney and Hall, Hist. 
Itul Tribes of North Am. (Philadelphia, 18.'>4, and other edi- 
tions); McLaughlin, My Fnerul the Indian (Boston, 1910); 
Mallehy, Piciogrnphs of the N. Am. Indians in 4th Rept. Bur. 
Am. Ethnology (Washington, 1886); Idem, Picture Writing oj 
the Am. Inds. in 10th Rept. Bur. Am. Ethnology (Washington, 
1893), Makgrt, DScouvertes et itabhssernents dts Frnngais 
(6 vols., Paris, 1879-86), Maximiuan, Prince of Wied, Travels 
in the Interior of N. Am. (Ixindon, 1843, original German ed. 
2 vols., C'oblen*, 1839-41), Mileh, Personal Recollections (Chi- 
cago, 1896), Minnesota Hist. Soc. Colls. (1872-1905), Mooney, 
Siouan Tribes of the East, Bull. 2£, Bureau Am Ethnology (Wash- 
ington, 1895, Idem, The Ghost Dance Rtligion and Sioux Out- 
break of 1890 in 14th Rept. Bur. Am. Ethnology, II (W'ashington. 
1896); Neill, Hist, of Minnesota (Philadelphia, IH.iK), New 
York, Documents Relating to the Colonial Hist, of (15 vols., 
Albany, 1853-87) NicohLEnf,, Report on Upper Mississippi 

(Senate Doc) (Washington, 184.3), North Dakota Hist. Soc. 
Colls. (2 vols., Bismarck, HK)ti-8), Parkman, Oregon Trail (New 
York, 1849, and later editions), Perrin du Lai, Voyagts dans 
les deux Louisianes, 1801-.S (Pans and Lyons, 1805); Pike, Expe- 
dition to the Sources of the Mississippi (Philadelphia, 1810), 
Pilling, Bibl of the Siouan Ixinguages, Bull 5, Bur. Am Ethnol- 
ogy (W'ashington, 1887), Poole, Among the Sioux of Dakota 
(New Y^irk, 1881), Ramhky, Report on Sioux in Rept. Comsner. 
Ind. Affairs for 1849 (Washington, 18.50), Ravoux. Reminis- 
cences, Memoirs and Lectures (^i Paul, 1890), Riggs, The Dakota 
iMTiguage m Colls. Minn. Hist. Soc, I (.St, Paul, 1851, reprint 
St. Paul, 1872), Idem, Grammar and Diet, of (he Dakota Ixtn- 
guage: Smithsonian ('ontnbutions, IV (Washington, 1852); Idem, 
Tahkoo Wahkan, or the Gospel among the Dakotan (Boston, 1869), 
Idem, Mary and I. Forty Years with the Sioux (Chicago, 1880); 
Robinson, Hist, of the Sioux Indiana in Colls South Dakota 
Hist. Soc., II (Aberdeen, S.D., 1904); Royie and Thomas, 
Indian Land Cessions in 18th Rept. Bur. Am Ethnology, II (Wash- 
ington, 1899); SchooU’RAFT, Travels to the Sources 

of the Mississippi (Albany, 1821), Idem, Hist. Condition and 
Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the U. S. (6 vols,, Philadel- 
phia, 1851-7); Sheruian (in charge). Record of Engagements with 
llostxle Indians, etc., 1868-1882 (Washington, 1882), She\, Hist, 
of the Catholic Missions among the Indian Tribe, <t of the U S 
(NeW' York, 1855), Idem, Disc, and Expl.of the Mississippi Val- 
ley (New York, 1852, and Albany, 1903), De Smet, Oregon 
Missions (New York, 1847; Fr. edition, Ghent, 1848); 
Idem, Western Missions and Missionaries (New* Y^'ork, 1863); 
(see also Chittenden and Richardson), South Dakota Hist. 
Soc. Colls. (3 vols., Aberdeen, 8. D., 1902-6), Wall, Recollec- 
tions of the Stoux Massacre (1862) (Lake City, Minn, 1909), 
Warren, Explorations in the Dakota Country, 1855, Senate 
Doc. (Washington, 1856); Warren, Hist, of the Ojibways in 
Minn. Hist. Soc. Colls., \ (St. Paul, 1885) • Whipple, Lights 
and Shadows of a Long Episcopate (New York, 1899), B^iBronatn 
Hist, Soc. Colls. (16 vols., Madison, 18.5.5-1902) 

James Mooney. 

Sipibo Indians, a numerous tribe of Panoan lin- 
guistic stock, formerly centring about the Pisqui and 
Aguaitia tributaries of the upper Ucayali River, Prov- 
ince of Loreto north-eastern Peru, and now found as 
boatmen or labourers along the whole course of that 
stream. They speak the same language as the 
Conibo, Pano, ana Setebo, whom they resemble in 
habit and ceremonial. 

The Sipibo became known about the same time as 
their cognate tribes early in the seventeenth century, 
but opposecl a determined resistance to the entrance 
of both gold-hunters and missionaries (1657), for a 
long time fnistrating all Christianizing efforts m the 
Ucayali region by their constant raids upon the mis- 
sion settlements, particularly of the Setebo. In 1670, 
in common with ot her tribes of that region, they were 
greatly wasted by smallpox. In 1 736 they broke the 
power of the SeWbo in a oloody battle, but in 1764 the 
FYanciscan Father Juan de Frezneda entered their 
country and so far won their good will that he suc- 
ceeded in making peace between the two tribes and 
in the next year (1765) established the first mission 
among the Sipibo under the title of Santo Domingo 
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de Pisqui. This was shortly followed by the founding 
of Santa Barbara de Archani and Santa Cruz de 
Aguaitia in the same tribe, together with a resumjv 
tion of work among the Conibo, first undertaken in 
1685. Among other labourers in the Sipibo field at 



Aboriginal Village on the Pachttea River, Peru 


this period was Father Jos5 Amich, author of a history 
of the Ucayali missions. Suddenly and without warn- 
ing in the summer of 1766 all the river tribes attacked 
the missions simultaneously, slaughtered nine of the 
missionaries together with their neophytes, and com- 
pletely destroyed all that had been accomplished by 
years of persevering sacrifice. Rungato, a Setebo 
chief, who had professed the greatest friendship for 
the missionaries, appears to have been the leader. 
The reason of the outbreak was never known. It may 
have been jealousy of authority, impatience of re- 
strant, covetousness of the mission property, some 
unrecorded outrage by the Spaniards on the frontier, 
some dream, or superstitious panic such as are of so 
frequent occurrence among savages. A small relief 
expedition sent out in charge of three Franciscans the 
next year learned the details of the massacre, and was 
forced to turn back, but was permitted to retire with- 
out molestation. 

This last rising of the wild tribes of the middle 
Ucayali was in some measure an echo of a similar 
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rising of the wild Campa tribes on the upper branches 
of the same stream in 1742, led by Juan S^tos, an 
apostate Quichua Indian, who assumed the title of the 
Inca Atahualpa (see Quichua), and resulting in the 


destruction of all the missions of that region and the 
slaughter of nearly eighty Frauci.scan missionaries. 
Of this rising of the Campa, Herndon says: “It is 
quite evident that no distiuste for the Catholic religion 
induced this rebellion; for in the year 1750, eight 
years afterward, the Marquis of Mina-hermosa, 
inarching into this (iountry for the punishment of tlie 
rebels, found tlu' church at Ouimisi in perfect order, 
with candles burning before tbe images. He burned 
the town and churen, and six years after this, wlien 
another ('ntramje into this country was made by (Gen- 
eral Bustamente, he found the town rebuilt and a 
large cross erected in the middh' of the plaza. 1 have 
had occasion mysc'lf to notiite tlie respect, and rev- 
erence of these Indians for tlieir ]>astors, and their 
delight in ])articipat ing in tlie ceremonial and sens(‘- 
striking worshij) of the Homan Church.” A similar 
instance is recordc'd of the revolt e<i Ihu'blos (cp v.), 
as also of the unconverti'd Setel)o. Following close 
upon the massacre of 1766 came the expulsion of the 
Jesuits by royal diMTt'e in the following year, and the 
Ucayali region was given over to barbarism until 
1791, when by direction of the superior of the Fran- 
ciscan <M>lleg(' of Ocopa, h'atht'r Narciso (lirbal with 
two companions once more braviul the wilderness 
dangers and mad(^ 
sucemsf ul founda- 
tion at Harayaini 
(q. V.) into which 
mission and its 
bramdies most of 
the wandering 
river Indians were 
finally gathered. 

A description 
of the Sipibo will 
answer in most 
of its details for 
all the tribes of 
the Ucayali and 
Huallaga region, 
within the former 
sphere of influen(;e 
of the Francis(^an 
missionaries, with 
the addition that 
certain tribes, 
particularly the 
Cashibo, were 
noted for their cannibalism . There was very little tribal 
solidarity, each so-called tribe being broken up into 
petty bands ruled by local chiefs, and seldom acting 
together oven against a (common enemy. They sub- 
sisted chiefly on fish, game, turtle eggs, bananas, yuccas, 
and a little corn, agriculture, however, being but 
feebly developed. The root of the yucca was roasted 
as bread, ground between stones for flour, boileil or 
fried, while from the juice, fermented v/ith saliva, 
was prepared the intoxicating mamto or chicj, a, wliich 
was in requisition at all family or tribal f(‘stivalH, 
Salt was seldom used, but clay-eating was (common 
and sometimf^s of fatal conseipieiice. riieir houses, 
scattered simply at intervals along tli(‘ streams, were 
of open framework thatched with palm leaves. 
The arrow poison, usually known as rurari, was pre- 
nared from tlie juice of certain lianas or tr(*(‘ vines 
WKl was an article of inicrtribal tra.ic ov.-r a (<rcat 
extent of territory. They either went ontir<-ly 
naked or wore a short skirt or sleeveless shirt 
woven of cotton or bark fibre. Head flat teninK and 
the wearing of nose and ear pendants and lalirets 
were common. They blackened their teeth with 
a vegetable dye. The modern civilized Indians 
dress in light peon fashion. i • i » 

Although most of the tribes could count no 
than five, their general mentality was and they 
progressed rapiclly in civilized arts. Their religion 
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was animism, dominated by the yutumi or priests, but 
with few great ceremonies. As among all savages, 
disease and death were commonly ascribed to evil 
spirits or witchcraft. Polygamy was universal, the 
women being frequently obtained by raids upon other 
tribes. Among their barbarous customs were the 
eating of prisoners of war, and sometimes of deceased 
parents, the killing of the helpless and of deformed 
children and twins, and a sort of circumcision of 
young girls at about the age of twelve years. A part 
of the Sipibo still roam the forests, but the majority 
are now civilized and employed as boatmen, rubber- 
gatherers, or labourers along the river. In common 
with all the tribes of the region their numbers are 
steadily decreasing. See also Sbtebo Indians. 

Consult particularly Raimondi, El Peril, II and III, Hist, dela 
Qeografia del Peril, bks. i and ii (Lima, 1876-79), Raimondi de- 
rives much of his information from a MS. history of the Fran- 
ctiican muiaions, by Fernando Rodriguez, 1774, preserved in the 
convent at Lima; Idem, Pnmncia Litoral de Loreto (Lima, 1862), 
condensed tr. by Bolubrt in Anthropolooieal Remew (Ixm- 
don. May, 1863); Brinton, American Race (Now York, 1891); 
Ca«telnau, Expidttwn dans lee partiee centralee de VAmh-tque 
du Sud, IV (Paris, 1891); Eberhardt, huluine of Peru in SmUh~ 
ton Miecel. Colle., quarterly issue, V (Washington, 1909), 2; 
Herndon, Exploration of the Amazon (Washington, 1854); Or- 
dinaire, Lee Saumaee du PSrou in Revue d’ Ethnographte, VI 
(^Puris, 1887) , Hmyth and Lowe, Journey from Lima to Pard (Lon- 
don, 1836). 

Jambs Mooney. 

Sirach. See Ecclesiasticus. 

SiriciuB. Saint, Pope (384-99), b. about 334; d. 
26 November, 399. Siricius was a native of Rome; 
his father's name was Tiburtius. Siricius entered the 
service of the Church at an early age and, according 
to the testimony of the inscription on his grave, was 
lector and then deacon of the Roman Church during 
the pontificate of Liberius (352-66). After the death 
of Damasus, Siricius was unanimously elected his 
successor (December, 384) and consecrated bishop 
probably on 17 December. Ursinus, who had been 
a rival to Damasus (366), was alive and still main- 
tained his claims. However, the Emperor Valentinian 
III, in a letter to Pinian (23 Feb.. 385), gave his 
consent to the election that had been held and praised 
the piety of the newly-elected bishop; consequently 
no aifficulties arose. Immediately upon his eleva- 
tion Siricius had occasion to assert his primacy over 
the universal Church. A letter, in which questions 
were asked on fifteen different points concerning bap- 
tism, penance, church discipline, and the celibacy of 
the clergy, came to Rome addressed to Pope Da- 
masus by Bishop Himerius of Tarragona, Spain. Siri- 
cius answered this letter on 10 February, 385, and 
gave the decisions as to the matters in question, ex- 
ercising with full consciousness his supreme power 
of authority in the Church (Constant^ ^‘Epist. Rom. 
Pont.”, 625 sq.). This letter of Siricius is of special 
importiince because it is the oldest completely pre- 
served papal decretal (edict for the authoritative de- 
cision of questions of discipline and canon law). It is, 
however, certain that before this earlier popes had also 
issued such decretals, for Siricius himself in his let- 
ter mentions ^‘general decrees” of Liberius that the 
latter had sent to the provinces: but these earlier ones 
have not been preserved. At tne same time the pope 
directed Himerius to make known his decrees to the 
neighbouring provinces, so that they should also be 
observed there. This pope had very much at heart 
the maintenance of Church discipline and the obser- 
vance of canons by the clerj^ and laity. A Roman 
uynod of 6 January, 386, at which eighty bishops were 
present, reaffirmed in nine canons the laws of the 
Church on various points of discipline (consecration 
of bishops, celibacy, etc.). The decisions of the coun- 
cil were communicated bv the pope to the bishops of 
North Africa and probably in the same manner to 
others who had not attended the synod, with the com- 
mand to act in accordance with them. Another letter 
which was sent to various churches dealt with the elec- 


tion of worthy bishops and priests. A i^odal letter 
to the Gallican bishops, ascribed by (Joustant and 
others to Siricius, is assigned to Pope Innocent I by 
other historians (P. L., XIII, 1179 sq.). In all his 
decrees the pope speaks with the consciousness of his 
supreme ecclesiastical authority and of his pastoral 
care over all the churches. 

Siricius was also obliged to take a stand against 
heretical movements. A Roman monk Jovinian came 
forward as an opponent of fasts, good works, and the 
higher merit of celibate life. He found some ad- 
herents among the monks and nuns of Rome. About 
390-392 the pope held a synod at Rome, at which 
Jovinian and eight of his followers were condemned 
and excluded from communion with the Church. 
The decision was sent to St. Ambrose, the p’^at 
Bishop of Milan and a friend of Siricius. Ambrose 
now held a synod of the bishops of upper Italy 
which, as the letter says, in agreement with his de- 
cision also condemned the heretics. Other heretics 
including Bishop Bonosus of Sardica (390), who was 
also accused of errors in the dogma of the Trinity, 
maintained the false doctrine that Mary was not 
always a virgin. Siricius and Ambrose opposed 
Bonosus and his adherents and refuted their false 
views. The pope then left further proceedings 
against Bonosus to the Bishop of Thessalonica and 
the other Illyrian bishops. Like his predecessor 
Damasus, Siricius also took part in the Priscillian 
controversy; h(‘ sharply condemned the episcopal 
accusers of Priscillian, who had brought the matter 
before the secular court and had prevailed upon the 
usurper Maximus to condemn to death and execute 
Priscillian and some of his followers. Maximus 
sought to justify his action by sending to the ixipe the 
proceeding in the case. Siricius, however, excom- 
municated Bishop Felix of Trier who supported 
Ithacius, the accuser of Priscillian, and in whose city 
the execution had taken place. The pope addressed 
a letter to the Spanish bishops in which he stated the 
conditions under which the converted Priscillians were 
to be restored to communion with the Church. 

According to the life in the “Liber Pontificalis” 
(ed. Duchesne, I, 216), Siricius also took severe 
measures against the Manichieans at Rome. How- 
ever, as Duchesne remarks (loc. cit., notes) it can- 
not be assumed from the writings of the converted 
Augustine, who was a Manichsean when he went to 
Rome (383), that Siricius took any particular steps 
against them, yet Augustine would certainly have 
commented on this if such had been the case. The 
mention in the “Liber Pontificalis” belongs properly 
to the life of Pope I^eo I. Neither is it probable, 
as Langen thinks (Gesch. der rom. Kirche, I, 633), 
that Priscillians are to be understood by this mention 
of Manichaoans, although probably Priscillians were 
at times called Manicha^ans in the writings of that 
age. The western emperors, including Honorius 
and Valentinian III, issued laws against the Mani- 
chajans, whom they declared to be political offenders, 
and took severe action against the members of this 
sect (Codex Theodosian, XVI, V, various laws). In 
the East Siricius interposed to settle the Meletian 
schism at Antioch; this schism had continued not- 
withstanding the death in 381 of Meletius at the 
Council of Constantinople. The followers of Mele- 
tius elected Flavian as his successor, while the ad- 
herents of Bishop Paulinus, after the death of this 
bishop (388), elected Evagrius. Evagrius died in 
392 and through Flavian's management no successor 
was elected. By the mediation of St. John Chrysos- 
tom and Theophilus of Alexandria an embassy, led 
by Bjshop Acacius of Beroea, was sent to Rome to 
persuade Siricius to recognize Flavian and to re- 
admit him to communion with the Church. 

At Rome the name of Siricius is particularly con- 
nected with the basilica over the grave of St. Paul 
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on the Via Ostiensis which was rebuilt by the emperor 
as a basilica of five aisles during the pontificate of 
Siricius and was dedicated by the pope in 390. 
The name of Siricius is still to be found on one of the 
pillars that was not destroyed in the fire of 1823, 
and which now stands in the vestibule of the side 
entrance to the transept. Two of his contempora- 
ries describe the character of Siricius disparagingly. 
Paulinus of Nola, who on his visit to Rome in 395 
was treated in a guarded manner by the pope, speaks 
of the urbici papw suj^ba discretio, the haughtv 
policy of the Roman bishop (Epist., V, 14^ Thfs 
action of the pope is, however, explained by the fact 
that there had been irregularities in the election and 
consecration of Paulinus (Buse, Paulin von Nola'', 
I, 193). Jerome, for his part, speaks of the “lack 
of judgment” of Siricius (Epist.. cxxvii, 9) on ac- 
count of the latter’s treatment o! Rufinus of Aqui- 
leia, to whom the pope had ^iven a letter when 
Rufinus left Rome in 398, which showed that he 


wlf created cardinal in 1565, btHiame Bishop of San 
Marco in Calabria in 1566, and of Squillaee in 1568. 
An order of the ])apal secretary of state, however, en« 
® Rome, where he was named, in 

1570, librarian of the Vatican Librarv. His influence 
was paramount in the execution of the scientific un- 
dertakings deeriHHl by the Council of Trent . He col- 
laborated in the publication of the Roman Catechism, 
presidtHl over the Commissions for the reform of the 
Roman Breviary and Missal, and directed the work of 
the new edition of the Roman Martyrology. Highlv 
appreciative of Gnn'k culture, he entertained very 
fnendly relations with the East and encouraged all 
efforts tending to ecclesiastical reunion. He was at- 
tended in his last illness by St. Philip Neri and was 
buried in the presence of Sixtus V. 

Hurter, Nomenclator Lit., 1 (2d od., Innsbruck, lSfl2), 0r> -0; 
IUitmer-Hiron, Hint, du br^piairr, II (Paris, 1005), lfiO-71 
pasNiin. 

N. A. Weber. 


was in communion with the Church. The reason, 
however, does not justify the judgment which Jerome 
expressed against the pope; moreover, Jerome in his 
polemical writings often excecHls the limits of pro- 
priety. All that is known of the labours of Siricius 
refutes the criticism of the caustic hermit of Bethle- 
hem. The “Liber Pontificalis ” gives an incorrect 
date for his death; he w'as buried in the caemeierium 
of Priscilla on the Via Salaria. The text of the in- 
scription on his grave is knowm (De Rossi, “In- 
scriptiones christ. urbis Roma?”, 11, 102, 138). 
His feast is celebrated on 26 November. His name 
was inserted in the Roman Martyrology by Bene- 
dict XIV. 

Liber Pontif., ed. Duchehne, I, 21S-17; Coustant, Epist. 
Roman. Pont., I; Jaff^, Reg. Pont. Rom., I, 2nd ed., 40-42; 
Babut, La plus ancienne DfcrHale (Parii, 1^)4); Lanqen, Gesch. 
der rdm. Kirche, I (Bonn, 1S81), 611 sqq.; Rauschen, Jahrb. der 
ehristl. Kirche (Freiburg, 1897); Gribar, Gesch. Roms u. der 
Pdpste, I, pasBiin; Hefele, Konziliengench., II, 2nd ed., 45-48, 51. 

J. P. Kirsch. 


Sirleto, Guglielmo, cardinal and scholar, b. at 
Guardavalle near St ilo in Calabria, 1514; d. at Rome. 
6 October, 1585. The son of a physician, he receivea 

an excellent edu- 

! I cation, made the 

acquaintance of 
distinguished 
scholars at Rome, 
and became an in- 
timate friend of 
Cardinal Marcello 
C (? r v i n o , later 
Pope Marcellus 
11. He prepared 
for Cervino, who 
was President of 
the Council of 
Trent in its initial 
period, extensive 
reports on all the 
important ques- 
tions presented for 
discussion. After 
his apixiintment as 
custodian of the 
Vatican Library, 

■ Sirleto drew up a 

complete descrip- 
tive catalogue of its Greek manuscripts and pre- 

E ared a new edition of the Vulgate. Paul IV named 
im prothonotary and tutor to two of his neph- 
ews. After this pope's death he taught Greek 
and Hebrew at Rome, numbering St. Charles Bor- 
romeo among his students. During the concluding 
period of the Council of Trent he was, although he 
continued to reside at Rome, the constant and most 
heeded adviser of the cardinal-legates. He w^as him- 



Sir mi u m (Szer6m), Diocese of (Sirmienkih), 
situated near the mod('rn town of Mitrovitz in 
Slavonia; its church is said to have been founded by 
St. Peter. 1'he district of Szer(*m was subject to 
the Archbishop of Kalocsa after the Christianization 
of Hungary. In 1228, the archbishop petitioned the 
Holy See, in consideration of the large extent of his 
dioccBc, to^ found a new bishopric, and in 1229 
Gregory IX establislHHl the See of Szer6m, the juris- 
diction of which covered almost exclusively the coun- 
try on the right bank of the Sava River. The sei^ 
was under the Turkish Government in 1526. It had 
no bishop from 1537 to 1578, and was held by a 
titular bishop after 1624. In 1709 the see was* re- 
e8tablish(?d with some changes in its territory. 
Clement XIV united it with Bosnia and Diakovdr 
in 1773. 

SzOr^nyi, Vindiciae Sirmienses (Buda, 1746); Farlati, 
Illyricum sacrum, VII, 449-811; Pray, Specimen Hierarchiaat 
Hungaria, II, 362-95; A katolikus Magyarorszdg (Budapoat, 
1902). 

A. AldXsy. 

Slrmond, Jacques, one of the greatest scholars of 
the seventeen til (!entury, b. at Riom in the Depart- 
ment of Puy-de-D6me, France, Oct., 1559; d. in 
Paris, 7 Oct., 1651. 

He entered the 
Society of Jesus 
in 1576 and was 
appointed in 1581 
professor of clas- 
sical languages in 
Paris, where he 
numbered St. 

Francis de Sales 
among his pupils. 

Called to Rome 
in 1590, he was 
for sixteen years 
private secn^tary 
to the Jesuit su- 
I>erior general, 

Aquaviva, devot- 
ing his leisure mo- 
ments during the 
same period to 
the study of the 
literary and historical treasures of antiquity. He 
entertained intimate relations with several learned 
men then present at Rome, among them Bellarmine 
and particularly Baronius, to whom he was helpful 
in the composition of the “Annales”. In 1(K)8 he 
returned to Paris, and in 1637 became confessor to 
King Ixiuis XIIL His first literary production ap- 
eared in 1610, and from that date until the end of 
is life almost every year witnessed the publication 
of some new work. The results of his literary hibours 
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are chiefly represented by editions of Greek and Latin 
Christian writings. Theodoret of Cyrus, Ennodius, 
Idatius of Gallicia, Bidonius Apollinaris, Theodulph 
of Orleans, Paschasius Radbertus, Flodoard. and Hinc- 
mar of liheims are among the writers whose works 
he edited, either completely or in part. Of great im- 
portance were his editions of the capitularies of Charles 
the Bald and successors and of tne ancient councils 
of Fraruje: ‘‘Karoli Calvi et successorum aliquot 
Franciae regum Capitula’^ (Paris, 1623); “Concilia 
antiqua Gallia?’^ (Pans, 1629). His collected works, 
a complete list of which will be found in de Backer- 
Sommervogel (VII, I237-f>0), were published in 
Paris in 1696 and again at Venice in 1728. 

Djb Backer-Hommkkvogkl, Hihl. de In comp, de Jieus, VII 
(BrnHwIs, 1890), 12;i7"01, C'or/)Mifc«, Vie du Pere Sirmond (1-41 
Rochelle, 1071), C’hai.mekh, Biog. Diet. (London, 1810), s. v. 

N. A. Weber. 

Sis. See Fla VI AS. 

SisinniUB, Pope, date of birth unknown; d. 4 Feb., 
708. Successor of John VII, h(; was consecratcfl 
probably 15 Jan., 708, and dkid after a brief i)ontificatc 
of about three weeks: he was buruHl m St. Peter^s. 
He was a Syrian by oirth and the son of one John. 
Altliough he was so afflicted with gout that he was 
unable even to fetid himself, he is nevertheless said 
to have been a man of strong character, and to have 
been able to take thought for the good of the city. 
He gave orders to prt'pare lime to repair the walls 
of Rome, and before he died consecrated a bishop for 
Corsica. 

Lxher Puntificalift, I, 338, Mann, The Lives of the Popes in the 
Karly Middle Ages, I, pt. ii (St. Louih and London, 19()2), 124. 

Horace K. Mann. 

SiBteni of Charity of Cincinnati, Ohio.— 

On 27 October, 1829, at the requi^st of Bishop 
Fenwick of Cincinnati, several sisters from Mother 
Beton’s community at Enimitsburg, Maryland, 
opened an orphanage, parochial school, and academy 
on Sycamore Street opposite the old cathedral, then 
occupying the present site of St. Xavier’s Church and 
college. When Bishop Purcell built the new cathe- 
dral on Eighth and Plum Sts., the sisters moved to 
Third and Plum Sts., and later the academy was 
transferred to George St., near John. When Father 
Etienne, sujperior of the Daughters of Charity of 
France, in December, 1850, effected the affiliation of 
the sisterhood at Emmitsburg with the Daughters 
of Charity of France, Sister Margaret George was 
superior in Cincinnati. She had entered the com- 
munity at Emmitsburg early in 1812, and had filled 
the oflfice of treasurer and secretary of the community, 
teiiching in the academy during most of Mother 
Seton’s life. She wrote the early records of the 
American Daughters of Charity, heard all the dis- 
cussions regarding rules and constitutions, and left 
to her community in Cincinnati letters from the first 
bishops and clergy of the United States, Mother 
Seton’s original Journal written in 1803 and some 
of her letters, and valuable writings of her own. She 
upheld Mother Seton’s rules, constitutions, tradi- 
tions, and costume, confirmed by Archbishop Carroll 
17 Jan., 1812, objecting with Archbishop Carroll 
and Mother Seton to the French rule in its fulness, 
in that it limite<l the exercise of charity to females 
in the orphanages and did not permit the teaching 
of boys in the schools. The sisters in New York 
had separated from Emmitsburg in December, 1846. 
because they were to be withdrawn from the boys’ 
orphanage. When it was finally decided that the 
community at Emmitsburg was to affiliate with the 
h>ench Daughters of Charity, the sisters in Cin- 
cimiati laid before Archbishop Purcell their desire 
to preserve the original rule of Mother Seton’s 
foundation. He confirmed the sisters in their de- 
sire and notified the suiH^rior of the French Daughters 
of Charity that he would take under his protection 


the followers of Mother Seton, Archbishop Purcell 
became ecclesiastical superior and was succeeded 
by Archbishop Elder and Archbishop Moeller. 

The novitiate in Cincinnati was opened in 1862. 
During that year twenty postulants were received. 
The first Catholic hospital was opened by the sisters 
in November, 1852. In February, 1853, the sisters 
took charge of the Mary and Martha Society, a 
charitable organization established for the benefit 
of the poor of the city. On 15 August, 1853, the 
sisters purchasc*d their first property on the corner 
of Sixth and Parks Bts., and opened there in St*ptem- 
ber a boarding and select day-school. The following 
July they bought a stone house on Mt Harrison near 
Mt. iSt. Mary vSeminary of the West, and called it 
Mt. St. Vincent. The community was incorporated 
under the laws of Ohio in 1854 as “The Sisters of 
Charity of Cincinnati, Ohio”. Mother Margaret 
George, Sister Sophia Gillnieyer, Mother Josephine 
Harvey, Sister Anthony O’Connell, Mother Regina 
Mattingly, Sister Antonio McCaffrey, and Sister 
Gonzalva Dougherty were the incorporators. In 
1856 Mt. St. Vincent Academy was transferred to 
the “Cedars”, the former home of Judge Alderson. 
It remain(‘d the mother-house until 29 Sept., 1869, 
and the boarding-school until July, 1906. It is now 
a day academy and a residence for the sisters teach- 
ing adjacent parochial schools. In 1857 Bishop 
Bayley of New Jersey sent five ixistulants to Mt, 
St. Vincent, Cedar Grove, Cincinnati, to be trained 
by Mother Margar(*t Gwrge. At the conclusion 
of their novitiate, Mother Margaret and Sister 
Anthony were to have gone with them to Newark, 
New Jersey, to remain until the little community 
would be w('ll establishf^d. but affairs proving too 
urgent, Mother Margaret int^irceded with the New 
York community, and Sisters Xavier and Catherine 
were appointed superiors over the little band. In 
July, 1859, Mother Margaret George having held 
the office of mother for the two terms allowed by the 
constitution, was succi^eded by Mother Josephine 
Harvey. During the Civil War many of the sisters 
served in the hospitals. Between 1852 and 1865 the 
sisters had taken char^ of ten parochial schools. 
Archbishop Laiiw of New Mexico, and Bishop 
Machebreuf of Colorado, both pioneer priests of 
Ohio, in 1865 petitioned Archbishop Purcell for a 
oniony of Sisters of Charity to open a hospital and 
oiphanage in the West. Accordingly four sisters 
left Cincinnati 21 August, 1865, arriving at Santa 
F(^, 13 Sept., 1865. The archbishop gave them his 
own residence which had been used also as a seminary. 
There were twenty-five orphans to be cared for and 
some sick to be nursed. On 15 August, 1866, Jo- 
seph C. Butler and Lewis Worthington preeented 
Sister Anthony O’Connell with the Good Samaritan 
Hospital, a building erected by the Government for 
a Marine Hospital at a cost of $1300, (KXl. Deeply 
impressed by the charity done in “old St. John’s” 
during the war, these noh-Catholic gentlemen bought 
the Government hospital for $90,000 and placed the 
dt^eds in the hands of Sister Anthony, Butler suggest- 
ing the name “Good Samaritan”. Early in 1870 
Bishop Domenec of Pittsburg, desiring a diocesan 
branch of Mother Seton’s community, sent four 
postulants to be trained in the Cincinnati novitiate. 
On their return they were accompanied by five of 
the Cincinnati sisters who were to remain with them 
for a limited time, and to be withdrawn one by one. 
Finally all were recalled but Mother Aloysia Lowe 
and Sister Ann Regina Ennis, the former being 
superior and the latter mistress of novices. Mother 
Aloysia governed the community firmly but tenderly, 
and before her death (1889) had the satisfaction of 
seeing the sisters in their new mother-house at Seton 
Hill, Greensburg, Pa., the academy having been 
bles^, and the chapel dedicated, 3 May, 1889. 
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Mother Aloyda's term of office had expirotl 19 July, 
1889, and sne was succeeded by Sister Ann Regina 
(d. 16 May, 1894). The community at CJreensburg, 
Pa., at present number more than three hundred. 
Their St. Joseph Academy at the mother-house is 
flourishing; tht‘y teach about thirty parochial schools 
in the Dioee8<*s of Altcxina and Pittsburg and conduct 
the Pittsburg Hospital and Roselia Foundling Asylum 
111 Pittsburg. . . 

From 1865 to 1880 the sLsters m Cmcmiiati 
opened thirty-thr(»<^ brancli houses, one of these being 
t!ie St. Joseph Foundling and Maternity Hospital, 
:i gift to Sister Anthony from Joseph Puller.^ In 
IS69 a site for a mother-house, fiv^(* miles from Cedar 
drove, was purchased. The first Mass was offered 
in the novitiate chapel, 24 October, 1869, by Rev. 
Thos. 8. Byrne, the chaplain, the present Bishop of 
Nashville, Tennessee. In 1882 the building of th(‘ 
new niother-hous(^ began under his direction Before 
its completion Mother Regina Mattingly died (4 
June, 188:1). Mother Josephine Harvey again as- 
sumed the office. In 1885 the new St. Joseph 
was burned to the ground. The present mother- 
house was begun at once under the superintendence 
of Rev. T. 8. Byrne. Mt. St. Mary Seminary, 
closed since the financial troubles, was now us<‘d 
for the sisters’ novitiate. In July, 1886, the sisters 
took possession of the west wing of the inothcr-liousi', 
and the following year the seminary rtnipened. 
Mother Josephine Harvey resigned tlie office of 
mother in 1888, and was succ(H^d(‘d by Mother Mary 
Paul Hayes, who filled Mother Josei)hin(‘’s iinexi fired 
term and was rtM'lected in July, 1890, dying the fol- 
lowing April. Mother Mary Blanclie Davis was a|v 
pointed to the office of mother, and held it until 
July, 1899. During her incumbency the S(‘ton Hos- 
pital, the* Glockner Sanitarium at Colorado Springs. 
St. Jos(*ph Sanitarium, Mt. Clemens, Mich , and 
Santa Maria Institute for Italians were begun; 
additions were made to the mother-house. During 
the administration of Mother Sebastian Shea were 


built: the St Joseph Sanitarium, Pue^blo; the San 
RafiU'l Hospital, Trinidad; the St. Vinerent Hospital, 
Santa Fe"*, New Mexico; the St. Vincent Academy, Al- 
buquerque; and the Good Samaritan Annex iii Clifton. 
IVIother Mary Blanche resumed the duties of office 
in 1905, and was re-elected in 1908. During th(‘8e 
terms a very large addition was built to the Glockn(*r 
Saiiitarium and to the St. Mary Sanitarium, Pueb- 
lo; the Hospital Antonio in Kenton, Ohio; a large 
Ixiardmg school for boys at Fayetteville, Ohio; the 
n(‘w Seton Hospital was bought; the new Clood Sa- 
maritan Ho.spital waslxjgiin. Many iiarochial schools 
were* openc‘d, among them a school for coloured (fiiil- 
dren in Memphis, Tennessee*. 

The community numbers: alxiut 8(X) members; 
74 branch houses; 5 academies; 2 orphan asylums; 
1 foundling asylum; 1 Italian institute; 11 hospitals 
or sanitanums; 1 Old Ladies’ Home; 5:i parochial 
8chf)ols throughout Miehigan, Ohio, Tennessee, Col- 
orado, and New Mexico. 

Sister Mary Aunes 


Siatara of the Little Company of Mary, a 

congregation founded in 1877 iii England to honour 
in a particular manner the maternal Heart of the 
Blessed Virgin, especially in the mystery of Calvary. 
The sisters make an entire consecration of them- 
selves to her, and aim at imitating her virtues. They 
devote themselves to the sick and dying, which is 
their principal exterior work. They nurse the sick 
in their own homes, and also receive them in the 
hospitals and nursing-homes attached to their con- 
vents. They make no distinction of class, national- 
ity, or creed, and exact no charge for their services, 
but accept any offering which may be made them. 
Besides the personal attendance on the sick, they are 


bound to pray continually for the dying, and in the 
noviuate watcJi b(*fon* the Blessed Sacrament, both 
by day and night, praying for the dying. When 
circum.starices require it, the sisters may engagt* in 
varuius forms of mission work, espeeially m iioor 
districts The rules rt'eeiveil final approbation from 
LtH» XHI m 1898. 'Fhe order eonuiicts houses in: 
Italy U in Home, 1 at Florenci*, 1 at Fiesole); Eng- 
land (3 in London, 1 at Nottingham); Infiand (1 at 
Limerick, 1 in Fermoy); Malta (1); IhiiU'd States 
(Chicago); Australia (2 at Sydney, 1 at .\(lelai(le); 
i^uth .•\fri('a (Port Elizabeth) The sistt'rs when 
in the convent wear a black habit and him* veil, 
with a white* cloak in the chapel; when nursing, the 
habit is of white* linen, with a blue veil. 

An assoe’iatmn of pious weiint'n, known as “Pie 
Donne*” eir “ .Mhliate'el”, an* aggre'gated to the eireler, 
anel share* in its praye*rs aiiei geieiel works, some* re*- 
sieling in the*ir own heniu's, others living in the con- 
vent, though in part sc'parnteel from the community 
A confraternity is attache*ei tee the* oreler, call(*d the* 
Calvary Cemfrate'rnity, the* nieinbe»rs eif which assist 
those in their last ageiny by the*ir prayers anel, if 
possible*, by pe'rseinal atte*n(lanee'. 

Mother M. Patrick. 

Sistine Choir. — Although it is known that the 
Church, freun her e'arlie'st elays, employed music in 
her cult, it was not until the time e>f her emergence 
freim the cataeuimbs that she* l)(*gan fre*ely te) display 
her beauty anel Hple‘nde)ur in Haere*el semg. As e*arly 
iis in the j)emtifie‘ate eif Sylve*Kle*r 1 (.314-35) we 
fine! a re^giilarly-eauKstit uteel companv of singers, uneler 
the name of schola cantoruyn, living toge^the^r in a 
building eievote'd to tJieiir exe'iusive use. The word 
schola was in those days the legal de*signat ieni of an 
association of eeiuals in any calling or profession and 
did not primarily demote*, as in our time, a school. 
It had more the nature* of a guihi, a ediaraot e’nst le 
which clung to the papal choir for many centurie*s. 
Hilary II (461-8) oreiained that the* pemtifi(;al singers 
live m community, while Gregeirv the Great. (590- 
604) ne)t only maele pe'rmanent, the* existing mstitu- 
tiem attacheel to St. Jeihn Lateran and inclueling at 
tliat time in its membershq) monks, secular cle*rgy, 
anel boys, but. e^stablished a seeiond and similar one in 
connexion with the Basilieja of St. P('t(*r. The latter 
is supiKised to have served as a sort of pre'parateiry 
school feir the* former. For s(*v(*ral centuriex the* 
papal schoki cantorum retain(*el the same general 
cliaracter. Its head, archicantor or pnrtucnuiH, was 
always a efiergyman of high rank anel e>ft(*n a 
bi-shop. Willie* it was his eluty tei interne the various 
chants to lx* followe‘d by the* re*Ht of the* singe'rs, he* 
wiis by ne) meuins their maste'r m the* moelerii te*cliiii- 
cal sense. 

It IS at the time eif the transfer of the pafial see 
from Rome to Avignon m the thirt<*(‘nth eenturv tliat 
a marked change takes plae.e in the* institutiein. 
innocent IV did not take his uchoh cantorum with 
liiin to his new abode, but. iirovided feir its continu- 
ance in Rome by turning over to it i)rope*rt.ie*K, tithes, 
and other revenue's. Coinmunitv life among the* 
singers .se»ems tei have come* to an e'lid at this iie’rioei 
Clement V (1305-14) form(*d a new choir at Avignem, 
consisting for the meist pari of kre*ne'h Hinge*rH, who 
8howc‘d adecideel firefierencc* for the* new eie*velopments 
in church musie^ — the chant anel fahihordoni, 
which had m the memntime gained gre‘at, veigue* in 
France. When Gregory XI (1370-8) returneHi to 
Rome he took his sing(*rs with him and amalgamated 
them with the still-existing, at legist in name}, ane*ie*nt 
sch)la cantorum. B(*for<* the seqoum of the papal 
Court at Avignon, it had been the duty of the ncMla 
to accompany the pope to the e‘hurch where he held 
station, but after the return to Horne, the eustom 
established at Avignon of celebrating all ixrntifical 
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functions in the papal church or chapel was con- 
tinued and has existed ever since. The primiceriua 
of former times is now no longer mentioned but is 
replaced by the maguter capellce^ Which title, however, 
continues to be more an honorary one held by a bishop 
or prelate than an indication of technical leadership, 
as may be gathered from the relative positions as- 
^ned to various dignitaries, their prerogatives, etc. 
Tnus the maguter capellm came immediately after 
the cardinals, followed, in the order given, by the 
sacriata, cantoreSf capellani. and clerici. 

With the building by Sixtus IV (1471-84) of the 
church for the celebration of all papal functions since 
known as the Sistine Chapel, tne original schola 
cantorum and subsequent capella pontificia or 
capella papale^ which still retains more or less of the 
guild character, becomes the capella sidinay or Sis- 
tine Choir, whose golden era takes its beginning. 
Up to this time the number of singers haa varied 
considerably, there being sometimes as few as nine 
men and six boys. By a Bull dated November, 
1483, Sixtus IV fixed the number at twenty-four, 
six for each part. After the year 1441 the records 
no longer mention the presenoc of boys in the choir, 
the high voices, soprano and alto, being thenceforth 
sung by natural (and occasionally unnatural) soprani 
falselU and high tenors respectively. Membership 
in the papal choir became the great desideratum of 
singers, contrapuntists, and cornyKisers of every land, 
which accounts for the presence in Horne, at least 
for a time, of most of the great name.8 of that period. 
The desire to re-establish a sort of preparatory school 
for the papal choir, on the plan of the ancient schola, 
and incidentally to become independent of the ultra- 
montane, or foreign, singers, led Julius II (1503-13) 
to issue, on 19 February, 1512, a Bull founding the 
capella Julia, which to this day performs all the choir 
duties at St. Peter’s. It became indeed, and has ever 
since been, a nursery for, and stepping-stone to, mem- 
bership in the Histine Choir. Tne high artistic aims 
of its founder have, however, but rarely been at- 
tained, owing to the rarity of truly great choir- 
masters. Leo X (1513-21), him^df a musician, by 
choosing as head of the organization a real musician, 
irrespective of his clerical rank, took a step which was 
of the greatest importance for the future. It had the 
effect of transforming a group of vocal virtuosi on 
equid footing into a compact vocal body, whose in- 
terpretation of the greatest works of polyphony 
which we possess, and which were then coming into 
existence, became the model for the rest of the world, 
not only then but for all time. Leo’s step was some- 
what counteracted by Sixtus V (1585-90). who ordered 
the singers to elect their leader annually from their 
own number. Paul II (1534-49) on 17 November, 
1545, published a Bull approving a new constitution 
of the choir, which haa been in force ever since, and 
according to which the choir-master proposes the 
candidates for membership, who are then examined 
by the whole company oi singers. Since that time 
the state of life of the candidate has not been a 
factor. 

While the Sistine Choir has, since its incipiency, 
undergone many vicissitudes, its artistic and moral 
level fluctuating, like all things human, with the 
mutations of the times, it has ever had for its purpose 
and object to hold up, at the seat of ecclesiastical 
authority, the highest model of liturgical music as 
well ^ of its performance. When the. Gregorian 
melodies were still the sole music of the Church, it 
was the papal choir that set the standard for the 
rest of Christendom, both as regards the purity of 
the melodies and their rendition. After these melo- 
dies had blossomed into polyphony, it was in the 
Sistine Chapel that it receiv^ ad^uate interpreta- 
tion. Here the artistic degeneration, which cnurch 
music suffered in different periods in many countries, 


never took hold for any length of ti^e. The use 
of instruments, even of the organ, has ever been ex- 
cluded. Tlie choir's ideal has always been the 
purely vocal stvle. Since the accession of the present 
pope, and under its present conductor, the falsetto 
voices have been succeed^ by boys’ voices, and the 
artistic level of the institute has been raised to a 
hif^her point than it had occupied for the previous 
thirty or forty years. 

Habbvx.. Bausteine fUrMuHhgeachichU, III. 2)i« ri^nUche Schola 
CarUorum und die papsthchen KapelUanger Ha zur MdU dea 16. 
JahrhundeHa (I^ipiig, 1888); Schelle, Die papatlxche Sd^er- 
aehuU in Bom (Leipug, 1872); Kibnlb, Choralachule (Freiburg, 
1899); Baini, Mevtorie atortco-crUiche delta vxta e delle opere di 
Otovanni Iherlutgi da Paleatrtna (Rome, 1828). 

Joseph Otten. 

Sitifis, Titular See of (Sitifensis), in Mauretania 
Sitifensis. Sitifis, situated in Mauretania C»8aren- 
sis, on the road from Carthf^e to Cirta, was of no im- 
portance under the Numidian kings and became 
prominent only when Nerva established a colony 
of veterans there. When Mauretania Sitifensis was 
created, at the close of the third century, Sitifis be- 
came its capital. Under the Vandals it was the chief 
town of a district (tailed Zaba. It was still the capital 
of a province under Byzantine rule and was then a 
place of strategic importance. Captured by the 
Arabs in the seventh century, it was a1mo.st ruined 
at the time of the French occupation (1838). It is 
now Setif, the chief town of an arrondissement in the 
Department of Constantine, Algeria. It contains 
15,(X)0 inhabitants, of whom 3700 are Europeans 
and 16(K) Jews; it has a trade in cattle, cereals, 
leather, and cloths. Interesting Christian inscrip- 
tions are to be found there, one of 452 mentioning 
the relics of St. Lawrence, another naming two 
martyrs of Sitifis, Justus and Deeurius; there arc 
a museum and the ruins of a Byzantine fortress. 
St. Aupistinc, who hod frequent relations with 
Sitifis, informs us that in his time it contained a 
monastery and an episcopal school, and that it suf- 
fered from a violent earthquake, on which occasion 
2000 persons, through fear of death, receiv(»d baptism 
(Ep., Ixxxiv; Serm., xix). Five bishops of this see 
are known: Severus, in 409, mentioned in a letter of 
St. Augustine; Novatus, present at the Council of 
Carthage (411), where he opposed the Donatist 
Marcian, present at the Council of Carthage (419), 
dying in 440, mentioned in St. Augustine's letters: 
I^awrencp, in 452; Donatus, present at the Council 
of Carthage (484), and exiled by Huneric; Optatus, 
at the Council of Carthage (525). 

Smith, Dxd. of Greek and Roman Geog., ». v. Sitifi: MOller, 
Notes d Ptolemy^ ed. Dioot, I, G12; Toueotte, G^og. de VAfrxque 
chrlixenne: Mauriianxe (Montreuil, 1894), 185-9; Diehl, 
VAfrxque byzantxne (Paria, 1896), patusim. 

S. P^TRIDiiS. 

Sitjar, Buenaventura, b. at Porrera, Island of 
Majorca, 9 Dec., 1739; a. at San Antonio, Cal., 3 
Sept., 1^8. In April, 1758, he received the habit 
of St. Francis. After his ordination he joined the 
College of San Fernando, Mexico. In 1770 he was 
assigned to California, arriving at San Diego, 21 May, 
1771. He was present at tfie founding of the Mis- 
sion of San Ant^o, and was B.pmmted first mission- 
ao" by Father Juniw,ro Serra. He toiled there until 
his death, up to which time 3400 Indians had been 
baptized. FatJier Sitjar mastered the Telame lan- 
guage, spoken at the Mission of San Antonio, and 
compiled a vocabulary with Spanish explanations, 
published at New York in 1861. Thou^ the list 
of words is not as long as Arroyo de la Cuesta’s dic- 
tionary of 2884 words and sentences in the Mutsun 
idiom of Mission San Juan Bautista, Sitjar’s gives 
the pronunciation and fuller explanations. He also 
left a journal of an eimloring expedition which he 
accompanied in 1795. filis body was interred in the 
sanctuary of the churdii. 
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Archit — fl/ of Santa Barbara: Records of MUeion San 

Antonio ; SitjaW, Vocabulary, in Shka's Library of 
Linguistics (Neir York, 1861); Enoelhardt, The Franciscans in 
California (Harbor Springa, 1897); Bancroft, California, II (San 
Franciaco, 1886). 

Zephyrin Engklhardt. 

Sitten. See Sion, Diocese of. 

Siunia, a titular see, suffragan of Sebastia in 
Armenia Prima. Siunia is not a town, but a province 
situated between Go^tcha, Araxa, and Aghovania, 
in the present Russian districts of Chamakha, or 
Baku, and Elisavetpol. The real name should be 
Sisacan, the Persian form, for Siunia got its name 
from Sisac, the son of Gegham, the fifth Armenian 
sovereign. Its first rulers, vassals of the kings of Ar- 
menia or the shahs of Persia, date back to the fourth 
century of our era: about 1046 it became an inde- 
pendent kingdom, out only till 1166. The Church 
of Siunia was established in the fifth century or per- 
haps a little earlier. It soon became a metropolis 
subject to the Catholicos of Armenia, and, as we see 
in a letter of the patriarch Ter Sargis in 1006, it 
counted twelve crosiers, which must signify twelve 
suffragan sees. The archdiocese contained 1400 
villages and 28 monasteries. In the ninth cen- 
tury the metropolitan see was fixed in the convent 
of Tatheo, situated between Ouronta and Migri, 
sixty-two miles south-east of Lake Gokcha. Sep- 
arated for a brief interval from Noravankj the See of 
Siunia was reunited to it, but was definitively sep- 
arated Jigain in the tliirteenth century. In 1837 the 
Diocese of Siunia was, by order of the Synod of 
Etchmiadzin, suppressed and subjected directly to 
the catholicos under the supervision of the Bishop 
of Erivan, who had a vicar at Tatheo. The complete 
list of the bishops and metropolitans of Siunia, from 
the fifth century till the nineteenth century, is known; 
amongst them we may mention Petros, a writer at 
the beginning of the sixth century, and Stephanos 
Orbelian, the historian of his Cnurch. It is not 
known why the Roman Curia introduced this episcopal 
title, which does not appear in any Greek or Latin 
“Notitia episcopatuum^’, and was never a suffragan 
of Sebastia. 

Le Qcien, Oriens christianua, I (Paris, 1740), 1443; Brosret, 
Liatea chronologiquea dea princes et dea mltropolitea de Siounie in 
Bulletin de VAcadSmie dea Sciences de Saint-PHersbourg, IV (1862), 
497-562; Stephanos Orbelian, Hiatoire de la Siounie, tr. Bkos- 
BET (Saint-Petersburg, 1864). 

S. Vailh6. 

Sivas. See Sebastia, Armenian Catholic Dio- 
cese OF. 

Six Days’ Work, The. See Hexaemeron. 

Sixtus I, Saint, Pope (in the oldest documents, 
Xystus is the spelling used for the first three popes of 
that name), succeeded St. Alexander and was followed 
^ St. Telesphorus. According to the Liberian 
Catalogue” of popes, he ruled the Church during the 
reign of Adrian “a consulatu Nigri et Aproniani usque 
Vero III et Ambibulo”, that is. from 117 to 126. 
Eusebius, who in his “Chronicon” made use of a cat- 
alogue of popes different from the one he used in his 
“Historia Ecclesiastica”, states in his “Chronicon” 
that Sixtus I was pope from 114 to 124, while in his 
‘'History” he makes him rule from 119 to 128. All 
authorities agree that he reigned about ten years. 
He was a Roman by birth, and his father’s name was 
Pastor. According to the Liber Pontificalis” (ed. 
Duchesne, I, 128), he passed the following three or- 
dinances: (1) that none but sacred ministers are al- 
lowed to touch the sacred vessels; (2) that bishops 
who have been summoned to the Holy See shall, upon 
their return, not be received by their diocese except on 
presenting Apostolic letters; (3) that after the Pref- 
ace in the Mass the priest shall recite the Sanctus 
with the people. The “Felician Catalogue” of popes 
and the vanous martyrologies give him the title of 


martyr. His feast is celebrated on 6 April. He was 
biiried in the Vatican, beside the tomb of St, Peter. 
His relics are said to have been transferred to Alatri 
in 1132, though O. Jozzi (“11 corpo di S. Sisto I., papa 
e martire rivendicato alia basilica Vaticana”, Rome, 
1900) contends that they are still in the Vatican Ba- 
mlica. Butler (Lives of tfie Saints, 6 April) states that 
Clement X gave some of his relics to Cardinal de 
Retz, who placiMl them in the Abbey of St. Michael in 
l^rraine. The Xystus who is commemorated in the 
Canon of the Mass is Xystus II, not Xystus 1. 

h 631-4; Liber Pontificalis, ed. DrcnERNE, 
I (Pans, 1886), 128; Marini, Onni atorici popolari aopra S. 
Sxato I, papa e nuirtire, e suo ruUo in Alatri (Foligno, 1884) ; dk 
I EKsiis, Del pontificato di S. Siato /, papa e martire, delta trana- 
tanone delle sue reliquie da Roma ecc., memorie (Alatri, 1884); 
Barmby in Diet, Christ. Biog., s, v. Sixtus (2) I. 

Michael Ott. 



Sixtus 11 (Xybtus), Saint, Pope, elected 31 Aug., 
257, martyred at Rome, 6 Aug., 258, His origin is 
unknown. The “ Liber Pontificalis” says that he was 
a Greek by birth, but this is probably a mistake, orig- 
inating from the false assumption that he was identi- 
cal with a Greek 
philosopher of the 
same name, who 
was the author of 
the 8 o - c a 1 1 e il 
“Sentences” of 
Xystus. During 
the pontificate of 
his predecessor, 

St. Stephen, a 
sharp dispute had 
arisen between 
Rome and Ihe 
African and Asi- 
atic Churches, 
concerning the re- 
baptism of here- 
tics, which had j 
threatened to end 
in a complete 
rupture between 
Rome and the 
Churches of Africa 
and Asia Minor 
(see Cyprian of 
Carthage, Saint). 

Cypriani, cap. xiv) styles a good and peaiieful priest 
(lwnu8 et pacificus sacerdos)^ was more conciliatory 
than St. Stephen anti restored friendly relations with 
these Churches, though, like his predecessor, he up- 
held the Roman usage of not rebaptizing heretics. 

Shortly before the pontificate of Sixtus II the Em- 
peror Valerian issued his first edict of persecution, 
which made it binding upon the Christians to partici- 

C ate in the national cult of the pagan gods and for- 
ade them to assemble in the cerneteiies, threatening 
with exile or death whomsoever was found to disobey 
the order. In some way or other, Sixtus II man- 
aged to perform his functions as (;hief pastor of the 
Christians without being molested by tliose who were 
charged with the execution of the imperial edict. 
But during the first days of August, 25S, the emperor 
issued a new and far more (;ru(‘l edict against the 
Christians, the import of which lias b(^cn preserved in 
a letter of St. Cyprian to Successus, the Bishop of Ab- 
bir Germaniciana (Ep. Ixxx). It ordered bishops, 
priests, and deacons to be summarily put to death 
(“episcopi et presbyteri et diaconi^s incontinenti ani- 
madvertantur’’). Sixtus II was one of the first to 
fall a victim to this imperial enactment (“Xistuin in 
cimiterio aniinadvcrsurn sciatis VIII. id. Augusti et 
cum eo (1 iacones quattuor ’ ’—Cyprian , Ep . Ixxx) . In 
order to escajie the vigilance of the imperial officers he 
assembled his flock on 6 August at one of the less- 
known cemeteries, that of Rrsetextatus, on the left side 


Head of St. Sixtus II 
Detail from the SiHtine Madonna, 
Raphael 

Sixtus II, whom Pontius (Vita 
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of the Appian Way, nearly opposite the cemetery of 
St. Callistus. While seated on his chair in the act of 
addressing his flock he was suddenly apprehended by a 
band of soldiers. There is some doubt whether he 
was beheaded forthwith, or wiis first brought before 
a tribunal to receive his sentence and then led back 
to the C/Cmetery for execution. The latter opinion 
seems to be the more f)r()bable. 

The inscription which Pope Damasus (36(5-84) 
place<i on his tomb in the cemetery of St. Callistus 
may be interpreted in either sense. The entire in- 
scription is to be found in the works of St. Damasus 
(P. L., XIII, 383-4, where it is wrongly supposeti to 
be an epitaph for Pope Stephen I), and a few frag- 
ments of it were discover^] at the tomb itself by de 
Rossi (Inscr. Christ., II, 108). The “Liber Pontifi- 
calis” m(‘ntions that he was led away to offer sacri- 
fice to the gods (“ductus ut sacrifioaret dcmoniis" — I, 
155). St. Cyprian states in the above-namfid letter, 
which was written at the latest one month after the 
martyrdom of Sixtus, that “the prefects of the City 
were daily urging the persecution in order that, if any 
were brought before them, they might be punished 
and their {iroixTty confiscated The pathetic rm^eting 
between St. Sixtus 11 and St. Lawrence, as the former 
was being led to execution, of which mention is made 
in the unauthentic “Acts of St. Lawrence^’ as well as 
by St. Ambrose (Officiorum, lib. I, c. xli, and lib. II, 
<c. xxviii) and the poet Prudentius (Peristephanon, II), 
is probably a mere legend. Entirely contrary to 
truth is the .statement of Prudentius (ibid., lines 
23-26) that Sixtus II suffered martyrdom on the 
cross, unless by an unnatural trope the poet usi^s the 
sfiecific word cross (“Jam Xystus adfixus cnici”) for 
martyrdom in general, as Duchesne and Allard (see 
below) suggest. Four deacons, Januarius, Vincen- 
tius, Magnus, and Stephanus, were apprehended with 
Sixtus and beheiulod with him at the same; ceme- 
tery. Two other deacons, Fclicissimus and Agapi- 
tu.s, suffered martyrdom on the same day. The feast 
of ot. Sixtus II and t hese six deacons is celebrated on 
6 August, the day of their martyrdom. The remains 
•of Sixtus were transferred by the Christians to the 
papal crypt in the neighbouring cemetery of St. Callis- 
tus. Behind his tomb was enshrined the blood- 
stained chair on which he had been beheaded. An 
oratory (Oratorium Xynti) was erect(‘d above the 
cemetery of St . Pra'textatus, at the spot where he was 
martyred, and was still visited by pilgrims of the 
seventh and the eighth century. 

For some time Sixtus II was believed to be the au- 
thor of the .so-called “ Sentences or “Ping of Six- 
tus”, originally written by a Pythagorean philosopher 
and in the second century revi.sed by a Christian. 
This error arose because in his introduction to a Latin 
translation of these “Sentences” Hufinus ascrilK^s 
them to Sixtus of Rome, bishop and martyr. It is 
certain that Pope Sixtus II is not their author (see 
Conybearii, “The Ring of Pope Xystus now first ren- 
dered into English, with an historical and critical com- 
mentary”, l^ondon, 1910). Harnack (Texte und 
Untersuch ungen zur altchrist. Literatur, XIII, XX) 
ascribes to him the treatise “Ad Novatianum”, but 
his opinion has been generally rejected (see Rom- 
bold m “Theol. Quartalschrift'’, LXXII, Tubingen, 
1900). Some of his letters are printed in P. L., V. 

79- 100. A newly discovered letter was publi.shea 
by Conybeare in “English Hist. Review”, London, 
1910. 

Acta SS., Aug.. 11. 124-42 : DucHEaNK, Liber Pontificalix, I, 
155-6. Ba.rmby III Dtct Christ. Btaa., «. v. Xmtus; RoHAtrLT de 
Fleury, Le» Saints de la mesae, III (Pariu, 1893): Healy, TAe 
VaUnan Persecution (Boston and New York. 190.5), 176-9, Al- 
lard, Les derntirrs ^a^cufions du trotsihme sticle (Paris, 1907), 

80- 92, 343-349; de Koast, Roma Sotteranea, II (Rome, 1864-77), 
87-97; WiLPERT, Die Papstgraber und die Cdciliengrufl %n der 
Katakombe dea hi. Calliatua, supplemoot to de Rossi’s Roma 
Ststteranea (Freiburg im Br., 1909). 

Michael Ott. 


Sixtus in (Xystus), Saint, Popi:, consecrated 
31 July, 432; d. 440. Previous to his accession he 
was prominent among the Roman clergy and in cor- 
respondence with St. Augustine. He reigned during 
the Nestorian and Pelagian controversies, and it was 
probably owing to his conciliatory disposition that he 
was falsely accused of leanings towards these heresies. 
As iKipe he approved the Acts of the Council of 
Ephesus and endeavoured to restore peace between 
Cyril of Alexandria and John of Antioch. In the 
Pelagian controversy he frustrated the attempt of 
Julian of Eclanum to be readmitted to communion 
with the Catholic Church. He defended the pope’s 
right of supremacy over lllyricum against the local 
bishops and the ambitious designs of Proclus of Con- 
stantinople. At Rome he restored the Basilica of 
Liberius, now known as 8t. Mary Major, enlarged the 
Basilica of St. Lawrence-Without-the- Walls, and ob- 
tained precious gifts from the Emperor Valentinian 
III for St. Peter's and the Lateran Basilica. The 
work which asserts that the consul Bassus accused 
him of crime is a forgery. He is the author of eight 
letters (in P. L., L, 583 sqq.), but he did not write the 
works “On Riches”, “On False Teachers”, and “On 
Chasthy” (“De divitiis”. “De nialis doctoribus”, 
“De castitate”) attributed to him. His feast is kept 
on 28 March. 

Duchesne (od.), Ltb. Pont., I (Pans, 1886), 126-27, 232-37; 
Baumby in Dtct. Chrtat. Btoy , s. v. Sirtua (3), GrisaR. lh'<tory 
of Rome and the Popes, tr. Cappadelta, I (St. Louis, 1911), 
noa. 54, 135, 140, 144, 154. 

N. A. Weber. 

Sixtus IV (Francesco della Rovere), Pope, b. 
near Abisola, 21 July, 1414; d. 12 Aug., 1484. His 
parents were poor, and while still a child he was 
destined for the Franciscan Order. Later he studied 
philosophy and theology with great success at the 
University of Pavia, and lectured — — 
at Padua, Bologna, Pavia, Siena, 
anil Florence, having amongst other 
eminent disciples the famous Car- 
dinal Bessarion. After filling the ^ J 

post of procurator of his order in \ 1 , 

Rome and Provincial of Liguria, \ j / 

he was in 1467 created Cardinal \ |L / 

of S Pietro m Vincoli by Paul II. 

Whatever leisure he now had was 
devoted to theology, and in 1470 he 

i iublished a treatise on the Precious Sixtus IV 
Ilood and a work on the Immaculate Conception, 
in which latter he endeavoured to prove that Aquinas 
and Scotu.s, though differing in words, were reallv 
of one mind ujx^n the question. The conclave which 
assembled on the death of Paul II elected him pope, 
and he lusconded the chair of St. Peter as Sixtus IV. 

His fiist (bought was the prosecution of the war 
against the Turks, and legates were appointed for 
France, Spain, Germany, Hungary, and Poland, with 
the hope of enkindling enthusiasm in these countries. 
The crusade, however, achieved little beyond the 
bringing back to Rome of twenty-five Turkish pri.s- 
oners, who were paraded in triumph through the 
streets of the city. Sixtus continued the policy of 
his predei’essor Paul II with regard to France, and 
denounced Louis XI for insisting on the royal con- 
sent being given before papal decrees could be pub- 
lished in his kingdom. He also made an effort like 
his predecessor for the reunion of the Russian Church 
with Rome, but his negotiations were without result. 
He now turned his attention almost exclusively to 
Italian politics, and fell more and more under his 
dominating passion of nepotism^ heaping riches and 
favours on his unworthy relations. In 1478 took 
lace the famous conspiracy of the Pazzi, planned 
y the pope's nephew — Caminal Rafael Riario — to 
overthrow the Medici and bring Florence under the 
Riarii. The pope was cognizant of the plot, though 
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probably not or\^he intention to assassinate, and even 
laid Florence uni er interdict because it rose in fury 
ai^ainst fhe conspirators and brutal murderers of 
Giuliano de’ Me^-ici. He now entered upon a two 
years’ war with J'lorence, and encouraged the Vene- 
tians to attack 
Ferrara, whicli he 
wished to obtain 
for his nephew 
Girolamo Kiario. 
Ercole d 'Este, at- 
tacktxi by Venice, 
found allies in al- 
most every Italian 
state, and IauIo- 
vico Sforza, upon 
wdiom the pope 
relied for sup|K)r< , 
did nothing to 
help him. The 
allied princes 
forcwi Sixtus to 
make peace, and 
the chagrin which 
this caused him is 
said t o have ha.st- 
ened liia death. 

Henceforth, un- 
til the Reforma- 
tion, the secular 
interests of the 
papacy were of 
paramount im- 
portance. Tli(* at- 
titude of Sixtus 
tow^ards the con- 
spiracy of the 
Pazzi, his wars 
and treachery, his 
promotion to the 
highest offices in 
the Church of 
such men as Pietro 
and Girolamo 
Riario are blots 
upon his career. 
Nevertheless, there is a praiseworthy side to his 
pontificate. He tcxik measures to suppress abuses 
in the Inquisition, vigorously opi^ised the Wal- 
denses, and annulled the decrees of the Council 
of Constance. He was a patron of arts and letters, 
building the famous Histine Chapel, the Sistine 
Bridge across the Tiber, and becoming the second 
founder of the Vatican Library. Under him Rome 
once more became habitable, and he did much to im- 
prove the sanitary conditions of the city. He brought 
down water from the Quirinal to the Fountain of 
Trevi, and began a transformation of the city which 
death alone hindered him from completing. In his 
private life Sixtus IV was blameless. The gross 
accusations brought against him by his enemy 
Infessura have no foundation; his worst vice was 
nepotism, and his greatest misfortune was that he 
was destined to be placed at the head of the States 
of the Church at a time when Italy was emerging 
from the era of the republics, and territorial princes 
like the pope were forced to do battle with the great 
despots. 

Pastor, History of the Popes, IV (London, 1894) ; Greoo- 
ROVIU8, Rome in the Middle Ages, VII (London, 1902) ; Ci^ighton, 
Hist, of the Papacy, IV (London, 1901); Bvrkhabdt, 
der Renaissance in Italien (1904); Fbantz, bixtus IV und the 
Bepublik Florenz (Ratisbon, 1880). 

R. Urban Butler. 

8iltU8 V, Pope (Felice Peretti), b. at Grotta- 
mare near Montalto, 13 December, 1521: elect^ 24 
April, 15H5; crowned 1 May, 1585; d. in the Quirinal, 
XIV.— 3 


Medal to Commemorate the Defeat 
OF THE Tuukh at Otkanto, 1481 
Obverse': Portrait of 8ixtus IV. Ilo 
verst': AlleKorieal figure of Constancy, 
with the lino from Virgil, ^Eneid, VI. 853: 
“To Sparc the submissive and crush the 
proud”, with the added words: "Thou 
art able, (t Sixtus.” 


27 Auf^st . 1 590. He belonged to a Dalmatian family 
which in the middle of the preceding century had fled 
to Italy from the Turks who were devastating Illyria 
and threatened to invade Dalmatia. His father was 
a gardener and it is said of Felice that, when a boy, he 
vras a swineherd. At the age of nine he c.arae to the 
Minorite convent at Montalto, where his uncle, Frli 
8alvatom, was a friar. Here lie became n novice at 
the age of twelve. He was otiucattHl at Montalto, 
Ferrara, and Bologna and was oniained at Siena 
in 1547. The talented young priest gaincxl a high 
reputation as a preacher. At Rome, where in 1552 he 
preached the lAmten sermons in the Church of Santi 
Apostoli, his successful preaching gained for him the 
friendship of very influential men, such m Cardinal 
Car])i, t he ]>rotector of his order; (he Cardinals CaralTa 
and Ghisliori, Ivith of whom became jMipes^ St. 
Philip Neri and St. Ignatius. He was siK^cesaively 
appoint tnl rector of his convent at Siena in 1550, of San 
Lorenzo at Naples in 1553, and of the convent of the 
Frari at Venice in 1556. A year later Pius IV ap- 
pointed liim also counsellor to the Inquisition at 
V(‘nicc. His zeal and scv(Tity in the capacity of in- 
oui.sitor displeased the Vimctian Government, which 
acinaiidcd and obtained his recall in 1500. Having 
returned to Rome hi? was made couns(?llor to the Holy 
Office, professor at the Sapii'nza, and general procu- 
rator and vicar Apostolic, of his order. In 1505 Pius 
IV d<?.signaled liim to accompany to Spain Cardinal 
Buoncompagni (afterw'ards Gregory XI 11), who was 
to investigate a charge of heresy against Archbishop 
Carranza of Toledo. From t his t ime dales the antip- 
at by betw(?en Pen?tt i and Buoncompagni, which de- 
clared itself more ojicnly during the lat tor’s pontificate 
(1572-85). Upon his return to Rome in 1500 Pius V 
created him Bishop of Sant’ Agata dei Goti in the 
Kingdom of Naples and later cliose him as his con- 
fessor. On 17 May, 1570, the same pope created him 
cardinal-priest wit li the titular Churiih of S. Simeone, 
wliich he afterwards exchanged for that of S. Girolamo 
dei Schiavoni. In 1571 he wtis transferred to the See 
of Fermo. He was 
popularly knowm 
as the Cardinal di 
Montalto. Dur- 
ing the pontificate 
of Gregory XI 11 
he withdrew from 
l»ul)lic affairs, de- 
voting himself to 
study and to the 
collection of works 
of art, as far as 
his scanty means 
permitted. Dur- 
ing this time he 
edited the works 
of St. Ambrose 
(R o m e , 15 7 9- 
1585) and erected 
a villa (now Villa 
Massimi) on the 
Esquiline. 

(iregory XIII 
died on 10 April, 

1585, and after a 
conclave of four 
days Peretti was 
elected pope by 
** orLirft.f i on ^ on 



Monument of Sixtub V — Fontana 
Ba«ilica of 8t. Mary Major 


‘adoration"' on o* i. tr 

24 April, 1585. He took the name Sixtus V tn 
memory of Sixtus IV, who had also been a Minor- 
ite The legend that he entered the conclave 
on crutches, f(3igning the infirmities of old age, and 
upon his election exultantly thrust aside his crutches 
and appeareil full of life and vigour has long bi^n ex- 
ploded; it may, however, have been invented as a 
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e^bol of his forced inactivity during the re^ of 
Gregory XIII and the remarl^ble energy which he 
disfnayed during the five years of his pontificate. He 
was a lx»m ruler and especially suited to stem the tide 
of disorder and lawlessness which had broken out 
towards the end of the reign of Gregory XIII. Hav- 
ing obtained the co-operation of the neighbouring 
states, he exterminated, often with excessive cruelty, 
the system of brigandage which had reached immense 
proportions and terrorized the whole of Italy. The 
number of bandits in and about Rome at the death of 
Gregory XIII has b<xin variously estimated at from 
twelve to twenty-seven thousand, and in little more 
than two years after the accession of Sixtus V the 
Papal States had become the most secure country in 
Europci. 

Of almost equal importance with the extermination 
of the bandits was, in the opinion of Sixtus V, the rear- 
rangement of the papal finances. At his accession the 
papal exchequer was empty. Acting on his favourite 
principle that riches as well as severity are necessary 
tor good government, ho userl every available means 
to replenish the state treasury. So successful was he 
in the accumulation of money that, despite his enor- 
mous expenditures for public ouildings, he had shortly 
before his death deposited in the Castello di Sant^ 
Angelo three million scudi in gold and one million six 
hundred thousand in silver. He did not consider that 
in the long run so much dead capital withdrawn from 
circulation was certain to impoverish the country and 
deal the death-blow to commerce and industry. To 
obtain such vast sums he economized everywhere, 
except in works of architecture; increased the number 
of salable public offices; imposed more taxes and ex- 
tended the montif or public loans, that had been insti- 
tuted by Clement VII. Though extremely econom- 
ical in other ways, Sixtus V spent immense sums in 
erection of public works. He built the Lateran Palace ; 
completed theQuirinal; restored the Church of Santa 
Sabina on the Aventine; rebuilt the Church and Hos- 
pice of San Girolamo dei Schiavoni; enlarged and im- 
proved the Sapienza; founded the hospice for the poor 
near the Ponte Sisto; built and richly ornamentea the 
Chapel of the Cradle in the Basilica of Santa Maria 
Maggiore' completed the cupola of St. Peter's; raised 
the obelisks of the Vatican, of Santa Maria Maggiore, 
of the Lateran, and of Santa Maria del Popolo; re- 
stored the columns of Trajan and of Antoninus Pius, 
placing the statue of St. Peter on the former and that 
of St. Paul on the latter; erected the Vatican Library 
with its adjoining printing-office and that wing of the 
Vatican Palace which is inhabited by the pope; built 
many magnificent streets; erected various monas- 
teries; and supplied Rome with water, the ‘*Acqua 
Felice”, which he brought to the city over a distance 
of twenty miles, partly under ground, part ly on elevated 
aqueducts. At Bologna he founded the C()llogio Mon- 
talto for fifty students from the March of Ancona. 

Far-reaching were the reforms which Sixf-us V in- 
troduced in the management of ecck'siiistical affairs. 
On 3 Dec., 1580* he issued the Bull ” Postquam ve.rus ”, 
fixing the number of cardinals at seventy, namely, six 
cardinal-bishops, fifty cardinal-priests, and fourteen 
cardinal-deacons. Before his pontificate, ecclesiasti- 
cal business was generally disenarged by the pope in 
consistory with the cardinals. There were, indeed, a 
few permanent cardinalitial congregations, but the 
sphere of thedr competency was verv limited. In his 
Bull “Immensa a^terni Dei”, of 11 February, 1588, he 
established fifteen permanent congregations, some of 
which were concerned with spiritual, others with tem- 
poral affairs . They were t he Congregations : ( 1 ) of the 
Inquisition; (2) of the Segnatura; (3) for the F^tab- 
lishment of Churches; (4) of Rites and Ceremonies; 
(5) of the Index of Forbidden Books; (6) of the Coun- 
cil of Trent; (7) of the Regulars; (8) of the Bishops; 
(9) of the Vatican Press; (10) of the Annona, for the 


provisioning of Rome and the pro vr ices; (11) of the 
Navy; (12) of the Public Welfare;^ (13) of the Sapi- 
enza; (14) of Roads, Bridges, and Waters; (15) of 
State Consultations. These congregations lessened 
the work of the pope, without in any way limiting his 
authority. The final decision belonged to the pope. 
In the creation of cardinals Sixtus V was, as a rule, 
guided by their good gualities. The only suspicion of 
nepotism with which he might be reproached was giv- 
ing the purple to his fourteen-year-old grand-nephew 
Alessandro, who, however, did honour to the Sacred 
College and never wielded an undue influence. 

In 1588 he issued from the Vatican Press an edi- 
tion of the Septuagint revised according to a Vatican 
MS. His edition of the Vulgate, printed shortly be- 
fore his death, was withdrawn from circulation on 
account of its many errors, corrected, and reissued in 
1592 (see Bellarmine, Robert Francis Romulus, 
Venerable). Though a friend of the Jesuits, he ob- 
jected to some of their rules and especially to the title 
“Society of Jesus”. He was on the point of changing 
these when death overtook him. A statue which naa 
been erected in his honour on the Capitol during his 
lifetime was torn down by the rabble immediately 
Ufwn his death. (For his relations with the various 
temporal rulerfc and his attempts to stem the tifle of 
Protestantism, see Counter-Refobmation, The.) 

Von HCbnbr, Sixte - i^uint (Pans, 1870), tr. Jerningham 
(London, 1872), Balzani. Rome under Stxiua V in Camhri'ige 
Motlern Hvstory, III (Ixmdon, lOO.'i), 422-5.5, Robardi, Nul* 
V gesta quxnquennalxn (Rome, 1.590); Leti, TVa d% Svsto V 
(Losannu, 1069), tr, Farnewortm (London, 1754), unreliable; 
Tempesti, SUtria della vita e geste d\ Sisto V (Home, 1755); 
Cesark, Vita dx Sxsto V (Naples, 17.55); Lorentz, Stilus V 
und seme Zext (Main*, 1852); Dumebnil, Hut. de Sixte-Quint 
(Pans, 1869); Capranica, Papa Sxato, storxa del s. XVI (Milan, 
1884), CiKAZiANi, Sxsto V e la rxorganiszastone della a. Sede 
(Rome, 1910); Gozzadini. Giovanni Pepoh e Sxato V (Bologna, 
1879); Begretain, Sxxte-Quxni et Henrx IV (Paris, 1801); 
CnaxoNi, Mtmorxe autografe dx Papa Sxsto V in Archxvio della 
Soc. Romaua dx atorxa patrxa (Homo, 1882); Bbnadduci, State 
V, Dodxci lettere xnedxle (Tolentino, 1888), Dalla Santa, Un 
documento xnedxio per la aiorui dx Sxato V (Veniet', 1896); Rombi- 
SooTTi, Pompxlxo Kuaebx da Perugia e Sxsto pnj>a V (Perugia, 
1893); Paoli, Sxsto V e $ bandilx (Baasan, 1902); Harper m 
Amer. Calh, Quarterly Review, III (Philadelphia, 1878), 498-521. 

Michael Ott. 

Skargft» Peter, theologian and missionary, b. at 
Grojec, 1536: d. at Cracow, 27 Sept., 1612. He 
began his education in his native town in 1552; 
he went to study in Cracow and afterwards in War- 
saw. In 1557 he was in Vienna as tutor to the young 
Castellan, Teezynski; returning thence in 1564. 
he received Holy orders, and later was nominated 
canon of Lemberg Cathedral. Here he began to 
preach his famous sermons, and to convert Protes- 
tants. In 1568 he entered the Society of Jesus and 
went to Rome, where he became penitentiary for the 
Polish language at St. Peter’s. Returning to Poland, 
he worked in the Jesuit colleges of Pultusk and Wilna, 
where he converted a multitude of Protestants, 
Calvinism being at the time prevalent in those parts. 
To this end he first publish^ some works of contro- 
versy; and in 1576, in order tx) convince the numer- 
ous schismatics in Poland, he issued his great treatise 
“On the Unity of the Church of God”, which did 
much good then, and is even now held in great es- 
t^m. It powerfully promoted the cause of the Union. 
KiM Stephen Bdthori prized Skarga greatly, often 
profited by his aid and advice, took him on one of his 
expeditions, and made him rector of the Academy 
of Wilna, founded in 1578. In 1584 he was sent 
to Cracow as superior, and founded there the Brother- 
hood of Mercy and the “Mons pietatis”, meanwliile 
effecting numerous conversions. He was appointed 
court preacher by Sigismund III in 1588, and for 
twenty-four years filled this post to the great advan- 
tage of the Church and the nation. In 1596 the 
Ruthenian Church was united with Rome, largely 
through his efforts. When the nobles, headed by 
Zebrzydowski, revolted against Sigismund III, 
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Skarga was sent on a mission of conciliation to the 
rebels, which, however, proved fruitless. Besides 
the controversial works mentioned, Skarga published 
a “History of the Church and “Lives of the Saints “ 
(Wilna, 1579; 25th ed., Lemberg, 1883-84), possibly 
the most widely read hook in Poland. But most im- 
portant of all are his '‘Sermons for Sundays and 
Holidays” (Cracow, 1595) and “Sermons on the 
Seven Sacraments” (Cracow, 1600), which, besides 
theu- glowing eloquence, are profound and instructive. 
In addition to these are “Sermons on Various Oc- 
casions” and the “Sermons Preached to the Diet”. 
These last for inspiration and feeling are the finest 
productions in the literature of Poland before the 
Partitions. Nowhere are there found such style, elo- 
quence, and patriotism, with the deepest religious 
conviction. Skarga occupies a liigh place in the 
literature and the history of Poland. His efforts to 
convert heretics, to restore schismatics to unity, to 
prevent corruption, and to stem the tide of public and 
political license, tending even then towards anarchy, 
were indeed as to this last point unsuccessful; but 
that was the nation’s fault, not his. 

Rychoicki, Pfter Shirga and nits (Lemberg, 1852); Pol- 
KOW»Ki, Life of Peter Skarga (Cracow, 18^), Bobrsykihki, .Sir- 
monstothe Diet (Cracow, 1870), Chrbanowbki, Preface to Sermons 
to the Diet (2nd ed., Warsaw, 1897); Tarnowhki, Schoolbook of 
Polish Literature (lA*mberg, 1909). Idem, History of Polish Litern- 
lure, I (Cracow, 1903) — ail in Polish. 

S. Tarnowski. 

Skoda (Schkoda) , Josef, celebrated clinical lecturer 
and diagnostician and, with Rokitansky, founder of 
the modern medical school of Vienna, b. at Pilsen in 
Bohemia, 10 December, 1805; d. at Vienna, 13 Juno, 
1881. Skoda was the son of a locksmith. He at- 
tended the gymnasium at Pilsen, entered the Univer- 
sity of Vienna in 1825, and received the degnje of 
Doctor of Medicine on 10 July, 1831. He first served 
in Bohemia as physician auring the outbreak of 
cholera, was assistant physician in the general hos- 
pital of Vienna, 1832-38,* in 1839 city physician of 
Vienna for the poor, and on 13 February, 1840, 
on the recommendation of Dr. Ludwig, Freiherr von 
Tiirkheim, chairman of the imperial committee of 
education, was apfKiinted to the unpaid position of 
chief physician of the department for consumptives 
just opened in the general hospital. In 1846, thanks 
to the energetic measures of Karl Rokitansky, pro- 
fessor of pathological anatomy, he was appointed pro- 
fessor of the medical clinic against the wishes of the 
rest of the medical faculty. In 1848 he began to 
lecture in German instead of Latin, being the first 
professor to adopt this course. On 17 July, 1848, he 
was elected an active member of the mathernatico- 
physical section of the Academy of Sciences. Early 
m 1871 he retired from his professorship, and the oc- 
casion was celebrated by the students and the ixipula- 
tion of Vienna by a great torchlight procession in his 
honour. Rokitansky calls him “a light for those who 
study, a model for those who strive, and a rock for 
those who despair”. Skoda ’s benevolent disposi- 
tion is best shown by the fact that, notwithstanding his 
large income and known simplicity of life, he loft a 
comparatively small fortune, and in his will bequeathed 
legacies to a number of benevolent institutions. 

Skoda’s great merit lies in his development of the 
methods of physical investigation. The discovery 
of the method of percussion diagnosis made in 1761 
by the Viennese physician, Leofxild Auenbrugger 
(1722-1869), had been forgotten, and the knowledge 
of it was first revived in 1808 by Corvisart (1755- 
1821), court-physician to Napoleon I. Laennec 
(1787-1826) and his pupils Piorry and Bouillaud 
added auscultation to this method. Skoda began his 
clinical studies in close connexion with pathological 
anatomy while assistant physician of the hospital, 
but his superiors failed to understand his course, 
and in 1837, by way of punishment, transferred him 


to the ward for the insane, as it was claimed that the 
patients were annoyed by his investigations, espe- 
cially by the metho(f of percussion. His first publica- 
tion, “Uber die Perkussion” in the “Mediainische 
JahrbQcher dtKs k.k. osterreichen Koisi’frstaates”, IX 
(1836), attracted but little attention. This paper was 
followed by: “Uber den Herzstoss und die durch die 
Herzbewegungen verursachten T5ne unii iiber die 
Anwendung der Perkussion bei Untersuchung dor 
Organe des Ihiterleibes”, in the same periodical, 
vols. Xlll, XIV (1837); “tJber Abdommaltyphus 
und dessen Behandlung mit Ahimen crudum”, also 
in the same periodical, vol. XV (1838) ; “Untersuch- 
ungsmethode zur Bestimmung des Zustandes des 
Herzens”, vol. XVlll (1839); “Uber Pericarditis 
in pathologisch-anatomischer und diagnostischer 
Beziehung”, XIX (1839); “Uber Piorrys Hemiotik 
und Dijigno.stik”, vol aVIII (1839); “Uber die 
Diagnose ilcr Herzklappenfehler”, vol XXI (1840). 
His small but up to now unsurpasacMi chief work^ 
“Abhandlung uber die Perkussion und Auskulta- 
tion” (Vienna, 1839), has been n*pcatedly iniblishtnl 
and translati'd into foreign languages It established 
his universal renown as a diagnostician. In 184L 
after a journey for research to Pans, he madi^ a sep- 
arate division m his depaitment for skin diseases 
and thus gave the first irntmlse towards the reor- 
ganiz.ation of dermatology by Ferdinand Hebra. 
In 1848 at the requ(‘st of the ministry of education 
he drew up a memorial on the nuirganization of the 
studv of mediciiK^ and encouragcfl later by his advice 
the fouiuling of the present higher administration of 
the mt'dical school of Vienna. As regards therapeu- 
tics the accusation was often made against him that 
he held to the “Nihilism” of the Vienna School. 
As a matter of fact his therapeutics weri' exceedingly 
8impl(‘ in contrast to the gri'at variety of remedial 
agents used at that time, which he regarded as useless, 
as in his (experience many ailmiaits were cunal with- 
out m(Miiciiu‘8, merely liy suitable mcMlical super- 
vision and proper diet. His high sense' of duty as a 
teacher, the large' amount e^f work he pc'rformeHl as a 
physician, and the early appearance' of organic heart- 
trouble are probably the reasons that from 1848 
he published h'ss and le'ss. The few papers which he 
wrote from 1850 are to be found in the transactions 
of the Acade'my of Sciences and the periodical of the 
Socie'ty of Physicians of Vienna of whiedi he was the 
honorary pre'sident. 

Drahche, SkfHla (Vienna, ISSl) 

Leopold Senfelder. 

Slade, John, Venerable S(*e Bodey, John, Ven- 
erable. 

Slander is the attributing to another of a fault 
of which one knows him to be innoce'nt. It (‘ontains 
a twofold malieje, that which grows out of damage 
unjustly done to our neightiour’s good naiin' and that 
of lying as wedl. Theologians say that Ibis latter 
guilt considere'd in itself, in so far as i1 is an otTence 
against veracity, may not be grie'vous, but that neyev- 
theless it will freeiuently be^ advisjibh’ to mention 
it in cejnfe'ssion, in order that the' c'xtent and method 
of reparation may be settli'd. d'he important thing 
to note of slaneleT is that it is a le^sion of our neigh- 
bour’s right to his reputation. H(‘ncf‘ moralists hold 
that it IS not spe'cifically distinct from nic'rc' detrac- 
tion. For the purpose of determining the speciewi 
of this sin, the manner in which the injury is dories is 
negligible. The^re is, howeveir, this difTcrenice be- 
tween slander and detraction: that, wheire'as there 
arc circumstancejH in which we may lawfully exixise 
the misde'cds which another hiis actually committe;d, 
we are never allowed to blackem his name^ by (charging 
him with what he has not done. A he is intrinsically 
evil and can never be iustified by anv cauw) or in any 
circumstances Slander involves a violation of com- 
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mutative justice and therefore imposes on its per- 

g etrator the obligation of restitution. First trf all, 
e must undo the injury of the defamation itself. 
There seems in general to be only one adequate way 
to do this: he must simply retract his false state- 
ment. Moralists say that if he can make full atone- 
ment by defdaring that he has made a mistake, this 
will be sufficient; otherwise he must unequivocally 
take back his untruth, even at the exfiense of ex- 
hibiting himself a liar. In addition he i.s bound to 
make compensation to his victim for whatever losses 
may have been sustained as a result of his malicious 
imputation. It is supposed that the damage which 
ensues has been in some rneiisuro foreseen by the 
slanderer. 

Slateu, Manual of Moral Thmlonu (New York, lOOH); IKl- 
LKBINI, Op. theol, mor. (Prato, d’ A vvinAi.t:, Summula 

theol mor. (Home, 1908), Genicot, Thfol. moral, %nnl%t. (Lou- 
vain. 1808). 

Joseph F. Delany. 

Slavery. — How numcrou.s the slaves were in 
Roman society when Christianity made its appear- 
ance, how hard was their lot . and how the competition 
of slavt* labour crusherl free labour is notorious. It is 
the scope of this art icle to show what Christianity has 
don(‘ for Hlav(‘.s arui against slavery, first in the Ro- 
man world, n(‘xt in that society which wils the result 
of the barbarian invasions, and lastly in the modern 
world. 

I. The Church and Roman Slavery. — -The 
first iiiissionaries of the (iospel, men of Jewish origin, 
came from a country wlu're slavery existed, ilut 
it existed in Judea under a form very different from 
the Roman form. The Mosaic f^aw was merciful 
to the slave (Ex., xxi; Lev., xxv; Deut., xv, xvi, xxi) 
and carefully H(‘cured his fair wage to the labourer 
(Deut., xxiv, 15). In Jfiwish society the slave was 
not an object of contempt, because labour was not 
despised as it was elsewhere. No man thought it 
beneath him to ply a manual trade. These ideas 
and habits of life tlie Apostles brought into the new 
society which so rapidly grew up as the effect of 
their preaching. As this society included, from the 
first, laithful of all conditions— rich and poor, slaves 
and freemen — the Apostles were obliged to utter 
their beliefs as to the social inequalities which so 
profoundly divided the Roman world. ' ‘ P'or as many 
of you as havt* been baptized in Christ, have put on 
Christ. There is neither Jew nor Grwk: there is 
neither bond nor free: there is neither male nor female. 
For you are all one in Christ Jesus’' (Gal., iii, 27-28; 
cf. I Cor., xii, 13). From this prinidple St, Paul draws 
no political conclusions. It was not his wish, as it 
was not in his power, to realize Chri.stian equality 
either by foree or by revolt. Such revolutions are not 
effected Of a sudden. Christianity accepts society as 
it is, influencing it for its transformation through, and 
only through, individual souls. What it demands in 
the first place from masters and from slaves is, to live 
as bret.hren — commanding with e'quity, without 
threatening, remembering that God is the master of 
all — obeying with fear, but without servile flattery, 
in simplicity of heart, as they would obey Christ (cf. 
Eph„ vi, 9;‘CoL, iii, 22-4; iv, 1). 

This language was understood 1^ masters and by 
slaves who became converts to Christianity. But 
many slaves who were Christians had pagan masters 
to whom this sentiment of fraternity was unkno\^, 
and who sometimes exhibited that cruelty of which 
moralists and poets so often speak. To such slaves 
St. Peter points out their duty: to be submissive 
‘‘not only to the good and gentle, but also to the fro- 
ward^', not with a mere inert resignation, but to give a 
good example and to imitate Christ, Who also suffered 
unjustly (1 Peter, ii, 18, 23-24). In the eyes of the 
Apostles, the slave's condition, peculiarly wretched, 
peculiarly exposed to temptations, bears all the more 


efficacious testimony to the new religion. St. Paul 
recommends slaves to seek in all things to please their 
masters, not to contradict them, to do them no wrong, 
to honour them, to be loyal to them, so as to make the 
teaching of God Our Saviour shine forth before the 
eyes of all, and to prevent that name and teaching 
from being blasphemed (cf, I Tim., vi, 1; Tit., ii, 9, 
10). The Apostolic writings show how large a place 
slaves occupied in the Church. Nearly all the names 
of the Christians whom St. Paul salutes in his Epistle 
to the Romans are servile cognomina: the two groups 
whom he calls “those of the household of Aristobulus” 
and “those of the household of Narcissus" indicate 
Christian servitors of those two contemporaries of 
Nero. His Epistle, written from Rome, to the 
Philippians (iv, 22) bears them greeting from the 
saints of Cajsar’s household, i. e. converted slaves of 
the imperial palace. 

One fact which, in the Church, relieved the con- 
dition of the slave was the absen(;e among Christians 
of the ancient scorn of labour (Cicero, “De off. ", I, 
xlii; “Pro Flaeco", xviii; “Pro domo", xxxiii; Suet^ 
niuH, “Claudius", xxii; Seneca, “De bcneficiis", xviii; 
Valerius Maximus, V, ii, 10). Converts to the new 
religion knew that Jesus had been a carj)enter; 
they saw St. Paul exercise the occupation of a tent- 
maker (Acts, xviii, 3; I Cor., iv, 12). “Neither did 
we (‘at any man’s bread", said the Apostle, “for 
nothing, but in labour and in toil we work(*d night and 
day, l(;st we should be chargeable to any of you" 
(II Th(‘8.s., ill, 8; cf. Acts, xx, 33. 34). Su(‘h an ex- 
ample, given at a time when those who laboured 
w(?re accounted “the dregs of the city", and those 
who did not labour lived on the public bounty, 
constituted a very efficacious form of preaching. 
A new sentiment wiis thereby introduced into the 
Roman world, while at the same time a formal 
discipline was being establi.shed in the Church. 
It would have none of those wlio made a parade of 
their leisurely curiosity in the Greek and Roman 
cities (II Thess., in, 11). It declared that Hiose who 
do not labour do not deserve to be fed (ibid., 10). 
A Christian was not permitted to live without an 
occupation (Didache, xii). 

Religious equality was the negation of slavery 
as it was practised by pagan socii'ty. It must have 
been an exaggeration, no (loubt, to say, as one author 
of the first century said, that “slaves had no religion, 
or had only foreign religions" (Tacitus, “Annals", XIV, 
xliv) : many were members of funerary collegia under 
the invocation of Roman divinities (Statutes of the 
College of Lanuviurn, “Corp. Inser. lat.", XIV, 2112). 
But in many circumstances this haughty and formalist 
religion excluded slaves from its functions, which, 
it was held, their presence would have defile<l (Cicero, 
“Octavius", xxiv). Absolute religious equality, 
as proclaimed by Christianity, was therefore a 
novelty. The Church made no account of the s()cial 
condition of the faithful. Bond and free received 
the same sacraments. Clerics of servile origin 
were numerous (St. Jerome, Ep. bexxii). The very 
Chair of St. Peter was occupied by men who had 
been slaves — Pius in the second century. Callistus 
in the third. So complete — one might almost say, 
so levelling — ^was this Christian equality that St. 
Paul (I Tim., vi, 2), and, later, St. Ignatius (Polyc., 
iv), are obliged to admonish the slave and the hand- 
maid not to contemn their masters, “believers like 
them and sharing in the same benefits". In giving 
them a place in religious society, the Church restored 
to slaves the family and marriage. In Roman law, 
neither legitimate marriage, nor regular paternity, 
nor even any impediment to the most unnatural 
unions had existed for the slave (Digest, XXXVIII. 
viii, i, §2; x, 10, § 5). That slaves often endeavoured 
to override this abominable position is touchingly 
proved by innumerable mortuary inscriptions; but 
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the name of tucor, which the slave woman takes in 
these inscriptions, is very precarious, for no law 
protects her honour, and with her there is no adultery 
(Digest, XLVIII, v, 6; Cod. Justin., IX, ix, 23). 
In the Church the marriage of slaves is a sacrament; 
it possesses “the solidity” of one (St. Basil, Ep. 
cxcix, 42). The Apostolic Constitutions impose 
upon the master the duty of making his slave contract 
“a legitimate marriage” (III, iv; VIII, xxxii). 
St. John Chrysostom declares that slaves have the 
marital power over their wives and the paternal 
over their children (“ In Ep.ad Ephes.”, Horn, xxii, 2). 
He says that “he who has immoral relations with the 
wife of a slave is as culpable as he who has the like 
relations with the wife of the prince: both are adul- 
terers, for it is not the condition of the parties that 
makes the crime” (“In I Thess.”, Horn, v, 2; “In 
II Thess.”, Horn, hi, 2). 

In the Christian cemeteries there is no differenco 
between the tombs of slaves and those of the free. 
The inscriptions on pagan sepulchres — whether the 
columbarium common to all the sen^ants of one 
household, or the burial plot of a funerary colleijnim 
of slaves or freedmen, or isolated tombs — always indi- 
cate the sennlc condition. In Cliristian epitaphs it is 
hardly ever to be seen (“ Bull, di archeol. Christiana”, 
1806, p. 24), though slaves fonned a considerable part 
of the Christian population. Sometimes we find a 
slave honoured with a more pretentious sepulchre 
than others of the faithful, like that of Amphatus 
in the cemetery of Domitilla (“Bull, di archeol. christ.”, 
1881, pp. 57-74, and pi. Ill, IV). This isiiarticularly 
so in the case of slavoi? who were martyrs: the ashes 
of two slaves, Protus and Hyacinthus, burned alive 
in the Valerian persecution, had been wrapped in a 
winding-sheet of gold tissue (ibid., 1894, p. 28). 
Martyrdom eloquently manifests the religious 
equality of the slave: he displays as much firmness 
before the menaces of the persecutor as does the 
free man. Sometimes it is not for the Faith alone 
that a slave woman dies, but for the faith and chastity 
equally threatened — “pro fide et castitate occisa 
est” (“Acta S. Dula^” in Acta SS., Ill March, p. 552). 
Beautiful assertions of this moral freedom are found 
in the accounts of the martyrdoms of the slaves 
Ariadne, Blandma, Evelpistus, Potamienna, Felicitas, 
Sabina, Vitalis, Porphyrus, and many others (see 
Allard, “Dix lecons sur le rnartyre”, 4th ed., pp. 
155-04). The Church made the enfranchisement 
of the slave an act of disinterested charity. Pagan 
masters usually sold him his liberty for his market 
value, on receipt of his painfully amassed savings 
(Cicero, “Philipp. VIH”, xi; Seneca, “Ep. lxxx”);true 
Christians gave it to him as an alms. Sometimes 
the Church redeemed slaves out of its common 
resources (St. Ignatius, “Polyc ”, 4; Apos. Const.. 
IV, ill). Heroic Christians are known to have sola 
themselves into slavery to deliver slaves (St . Clemimt, 
“Cor.”, 4; “Vita S. Joannis Eleemosynarii ” in Acta 
SS., Jan., II, p. 506). Many enfranchised all the 
slaves they had. In pagan antiquity wholesale en- 
franchisements arc frequent, but they never include 
all the owner’s slave.s, and they are always by testa- 
mentary disposition — that is v/hen the owner cannot 
be impoverished by his bounty (Justinian, “Inst.”, I, 
vii; “Cod. Ju.st.”, VII, iii, 1). Only Christiansen- 
franchised all their slaves in the owner’s lifet ime, thus 
effectually despoiling themselves of a considerable 
part of their fortune (sec Allard, “Lk^s csclaves chr6- 
tiens”, 4th ed., p. 338). At the beginning of the fifth 
century, a Roman millionaire, St. Melania, gratui- 
tously granted liberty to so many thousand of slaves 
that her biographer declares himself unable to give 
their exact number (Vita S. Melaniae, xxxiv). Palla- 
dius mentions eight thousand slaves freed (Hist. 
Lausiaca, cxix), which, taking the average price of a 
slave as about $100, would represent a vcilue of 1800,- 


(KX). But Palladius wrote before 406, which was long 
before Melania had completely exhausted her im- 
mense fortune m acts of liberality of all kinds (Ram- 
polla, “S. Melania Ciuniort*”, 1905, p. 221). 

Primitive Christianity did not attack slavery 
diri'ctly; but it acted as though slavery did not 
exist. By inspiring the best of its chiidren with 
this heroic i*harity, examples of which have been 
given above, it remotely iirepareil the way for the 
abolition of slavi'ry. 1\) reproach the Church of 
the first ages with not having condemneii slavery' 
in prmci])le, and with having tolerated it in fact, 
is to blame it for not having let Umihc a frightful 
revolution, m whi(*h, perhaps, all civilization would 
have pen.shed with Roman society. But to say, 
with Ciccotti (II tramonto della schiavitfl, Fr. tr., 
1910, pp. 18, 20), that primitive Christianity had not 
even “an embr\'onic vision” of a society in which 
there should be no slavi'iy', to say that thti Fathers 
of the Church did not feel “the horror of slavery”, 
is t() di.s])lay either strange ignorance or singular 
unfairness. In St . Cregoiy' of Nyssa (In Ecclesiastcm, 
horn. IV ) the most energetic and absolute reprobation 
of slavery may b(‘ found; and again in numerous 
passages of St John Chrysostom’s discourses we 
nave the picture of a society w'ithout slav'ca — a 
society con)])os(*d only of fr('(‘ workers, an ideal 
portrait of which he traces with the most eloquent 
insistence (see the tc'xts cited in Allard, “Lesesclaves 
chrt*(iens”, pp. 410 23). 

II. ThK CnUUrH AND SliAVKRy AFTEK THE 
Bahhauian Invasions. — It is beyond the scope of 
this article to discuss the legislative movement 
which took jilace during the saiiu' )M*riod in regard 
to slaves. From Augustus to Constantine statutes 
and jurisprudence tended to afford them grc'aler 
protection against ill-treatinent and to facilitate 
enfranchisement. Under th(‘ Christian emiHTors 
this tendency, in spite of rela]>ses at certain points, 
became daily more marked, and ended, in the sixth 
century, in Justinian’s very liberal legislation (see 
Wallon, “Hist, de I’esclavage dans I’antiquit^'”, III, 
ii and x). Although the civil law on slavery still 
lagged behind the demands of Christianity (“The laws 
of Caesar are one thing, the laws of Christ another”, 
St. Jerome writes in “Eta^bwvii”), ncvcNheless very 
great progress had been made. It continued in th(‘ 
Eastei^ Empire (laws of Basil th(' Macedonian, 
of Leo the Wise, of Constantine Ponihyrogenitus), 
but in the West it was abruptly checked by the 
barbarian invasions. Those invasions were calam- 
itous for the slaves, increasing their numbers which 
had begun to diminish, anil subjecting them to 
legislation and to customs much liarder than those 
which obtained undiT (.he Roman law of the period 
(sec Allan!, “Lea origines du servage” in “Hey. d(‘8 
questions historiques”, Ajiril, 1911) IRtc again the 
Church intervened. It did so in three* ways: rech'ern- 
ing slaves; legislating for their bem'fit m its councils; 
setting an example of kind treatment. Documents 
of the fifth to the seventh century are full of instances 
of captives carried off from conipKTed cities by th(‘ 
barbarians and doomed to slavery, whom bishops, 

K riests, and monks, and jiious laymen redeemed. 

;,ed€*emed captives were sometimes sent buck in thou- 
sands to th(‘ir own country (ibid., r>/> 393-7, and 
Leane, “Hist, de la proprieK- cccF*Hiasti(iue en 
France”, 1910, pp. 357-09). . 11*1 

The Churches of Caul, Spam, Britain, and Italy 
wore incessantly busy, in numerous councils, with 
the affairs of the slaves; protection of the maltreated 
slave who has taken refuge in a church (Councils 
of OrF'ans, 511, 538, 549; Council of Epone, 517): 
protection of fn*edmen, not only those manumitted 
in eccleHiis, but also those freed by any other proc^ 
(Council of Arles, 452; of Agde, 506; of Orleans, M9; 
of M&con, 585; of Toledo, 589, 633; of Pans, 615); 
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validity of marriages contracted with full knowl- 
edge of the circumstances between free persons and 
slaves (Councils of Verberie, 752; of Compi^gne, 759) : 
rest for slaves on Sundays and feast days ((jouncil 
of Auxerre, 578 or 585; of Ch4Ion-sur-Sa6ne, middle 
of the seventh ccmtury; of Rouen, 650; of Wessex, 
091; of Herj^hamsted, 697); prohibition of Jews to 
possess Christian slaves (Council of OrMans, 541; 
of M&con, 681; of Clichy, 625; of Toledo, 589, 633, 
656); suppression of traffic in slaves by forbidding 
their sale outside of the kingdom (Councjil of Ch41on- 
sur-S^ne, between 644 and 650) ; piohibition gainst 
reducing a free man to slavery (Council of Caichy, 
625). Less liberal in this respect than Justinian 
(Novella cxxiii, 17), who made tacit consent a 
sufficient condition, the Western discipline does not 
permit a slave to be raised to the priesthood without 
the formal consent of his master; nevertheless the 
councils held at Orleans in 511, 538, 549, while im- 
posing canonical penalties upon the bishop who ex- 
ceeded his authority in this matter, declare such an 
ordination to be valid. A council held at I^ome in 
595 under the presidency of St. Gregory the Great 
permits the slave to become a monk without any 
consent, express or tacit, of his master. 

At this period the Church found itself becoming 
a great proprietor. Barbarian converts endowed it 
largely with real property. As these estates were 
fumisned with serfs attached to the cultivation of 
the soil, the Church became by force of circumstances 
a proprietor of human beings, for whom, in these 
troublous times, the relation was a great blessing. 
The laws of the barbarians, amended through 
Christian influence, gave ecclesiastical serfs a priv- 
ileged position: their rents were fixed; ordinarily, 
they were bound to give the proprietor half of their 
labour or half of its products, the remainder being 
left to them (Lex Alemannorurn, xxii; Lex Bajuva- 
riorum, I, xiv, 6). A council of the sixth century 
(Eauze, 551) enjoins upon bishops that they must 
“exact of their serfs a lighter service than that per- 
formed by the serfs of lay projiriotors, and must 
remit to them one-fourth of their rents. Another 
advantage of ecclesiastical serfs was tlie permanency 
of their position. A Roman law of the middle of 
the fourth century (Cod. Just., XI, xlvii, 2) had 
forbidden rural slaves to be removed from the lands 
to which they belonged : this was the origin of serfdom, 
a much better condition than slavery properly so 
called. But the barbarians virtually suppressed this 
beneficent law (Gregory of Tours, "'Hist. Franc.'’, 
VI, 45); it was even fonnally abrogated among the 
Goths of Italy by the edict of Theodoric (§ 142). 
Nevertheless, as an exceptional privilege, it remained 
in force for the serfs of the Church, who, like the 
Church itself, romained under Roman law (Lex 
Burgondionum, LVIII, i: Louis I, *‘Add. ad legem 
Langobard.", Ill, i). They shared besid^, the 
inalienability of all ecclesiastical property which had 
been established by councils (Rome, 502; Ork'ians, 
511, 538; Epone, 517; Clichy, 625; Toledo, 589): 
they were sheltered from the exactions of the royal 
officers by the immunity granted to almost all church 
lands (Kroell, '‘L'iramunitd franque", 1910); thus 
their position was generally envied (Flodoard, ^‘Hist. 
eccl. Reraensis”, 1. xiv), and when the royal liberality 
assigned to a church a portion of land out of the state 
property, the serfs who cultivated were loud in their 
expressions of joy (Vita S. Eligii, I, xv). 

It has been asserted that the ecclesiastical serfs 
were less fortunately situated because the inalien- 
ability of church property prevented their being 
enfranchised. But this is inexact. St. Gregory the 
Great enfranchised serfs of the Roman Church 
(Ep. vi, 12), and there is fr^uent discussion in the 
councils in regard to ecclesiastical freedmen. The 
Council of Ague (506) gives the bishop the right to 


enfranchise those serfs “who shall have deserved if 
and to leave them a small patrimony. A Council 
of Orleans (541) declares that even if the bishop 
has dissipat^ the property of his church, the serfs 
whom he has freed in re^onable number {nurnero 
compeienti) are to remain free. A Merovingian 
formula shows a bishop enfranchwing one-tenth of 
his serfs (Formulie Biturigenses, viii). The Spanish 
councils imposed greater restrictions, reco^izii^ 
the right of a bishop to enfranchise the serfs of his 
church on condition of his indemnifying it out of his 
own private property (Council of Seville, 590; of 
Toledo, 633; of Merida, 666). But they made it 
obligatory to enfranchise the serf in whom a serious 
vocation to the priesthood was discerned (Council 
of Saragossa, 593). An English council (Celchyte, 
816) orders that at the death of a bishop all the other 
bishops and all the abbots shall enfranchise three 
slaves each for the repose of his soul. This last 
clause shows again the mistake of saying that the 
monks had not the right of manumission. The 
canon of the Council of Epone (517) which forbids 
abbots to enfranchise their serfs was enacted in 
order that the monks might not be left to work with- 
out assistance and has been taken too literally. It 
is inspired not only by agricultural prudence, but 
also by the consideration that the serfs belong to 
the community of monks, and not to the abbot indi- 
vidually. Moreover, the rule of St. Ferr^ol (sixth 
century) permits the abbot to free serfs with the 
consent of the monks or without their consent, 
if, in the latter case, he replacas at his own expense 
those he has enfrancliised. The statement that 
ecclesiastical frt'edmen were not as free as the f reed- 
men of lay projirietors will not bear examination 
in the light of facts, which shows the situation of the 
two classes to have been identical, except that the 
freedman of the Church carried a higher wergheld 
than a lay freedman, and therefore his life was 
better protected. The “Polyptycli of Inninon”, 
a <ietailed description of the abbey lands of Saint- 
Gerrnain-des-Prds, shows that in the ninth century 
the serfs of that domain were not numerous and led 
in every way the life of free peasants. 

111. The Chukch and Modern Slavery. — 
In the Middle Ages, slavery, properly so called, no 
longer existed in Christian countries; it had been 
replaced by serfdom, an intermediate condition in 
which a man enjoyed all his personal rights except 
the right to leave the land he cultivated and the right 
to freely dispose of his property. Serfdom soon 
disappeared in Catholic countries, to last longer 
only where the Protestant Reformation prevailed. 
But while serfdom was becoming extinct, the course 
of events was bringing to pass a temporary revival 
of slavery. As a consequence of the wars against 
the Mussulmans and the commerce maintained with 
the East, the European countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean, particularly Spain and Italy, once 
more had slaves -yTurjkish prisoners and also, 
unfortunately, captives imported by conscienceless 
traders. Though these slaves were generally well 
treated, and set at liberty if they asked for baptism, 
this revival of slavery, lasting until the seventeenth 
century, is a blot on Christian civilization. But 
the number of these slaves was always very small 
in comparison with that of the Christian captives 
reduced to slavery in Mussulman countries, partic- 
ularly in the Barba^ states from Tripoli to the 
Atlantic coast of Morocco. These captives were 
cruelly treated and were in constant danger of losing 
their faith. Many actually did deny their faith, or, 
at least, were driven by despair to abandon all 
religion and all morality. Religious orders were 
founded to succour and r^eem them. 

The Trinitarians, founded in 1198 by St. John 
of Matha and St. Felix of Valois, established hospitals 
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for slaves at Algiers and Tunis in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries; and from its foundation 
until the year 1787 it redeemed 900,000 slaves. 
The Order of Our Lady of Ransom (Mercedarians), 
founded in the thirteenth century by St. Peter 
Nolasco, and established more especially in France 
and Spain, redeemed 490,736 slaves between the 
years 1218 and 1632. To the three regular vows its 
founder had added a fourth, ‘‘To become a hostage 
in the hands of the infidels, if that is necessary for 
the deliverance of Christ's faithful." Many Mer- 
cedarians kept this vow even to martyrdom. An- 
other order undertook not only to red^m captives, 
but also to give them spiritual and material assistance. 
St. Vincent of Paul had been a slave at Algiers in 
1605, and had witnessed the sufferings and perils 
of Christian slaves. At the request of Louis XlV, he 
sent them, in 1642, priests of the congregation which 
he had founded. Many of these priests, indeed, 
were invested with consular functions at Tunis and 
at Algiers. From 1642 to 1660 they redeeme<i about 
1200 slaves at an expense of about 1,200,000 livres. 
But their greatest achievements were in teaching 
the Catechism and converting thousands, and in 
preparing many of the captives to suffer the most 
cruel martyrdom rather than deny the Faith. As 
a Protestant historian has recently said, none of the 
expeditions sent against the Barbary States by the 
Powers of Europe, or even America, equalled ‘‘the 
moral effect produced by the ministry of consolation, 
peace and abnegation, going even to the sacrifice of 
liberty and life, which was exercised by the humble 
sons of St. John of Matha, St. Peter Nolasco, and 
St. Vincent of Paul" (Bonet-Maury, “France, 
christianisme et civilisation", 1907, p. 142). 

A second revival of slavery took ]>lace after the 
discovery of the New World by the Spaniards in 
1492. I'o give the history of it would be to exceed 
the limits of this article. It will be sufficient to 
recall the efforts of Las Casas in behalf of the abor- 
igines of America and the protestations of popes 
both against the enslavement of those aborigines 
and the traffic in negro slaves. England, France, 
Portugal, and Spain, all participated in this nefarious 
traffic. England only made amends for its trans- 
gressions when, in 1815, it took the initiative in the 
suppression of the slave-trade. In 1871 a writer 
had the temerity to assert that the Papacy had not 
yet been able “to make up its mind to condemn 
slavery" (Ernest Havet, ‘^Le christianisme et ses 
origines", I, p. xxi). He forgot that, in 1462, Pius II 
declared slavery to be “a great crime" {magnum 
acelus ) ; that, in 1537, Paul III forbade the enslavement 
of the Indians; that Urban VIII forbade it in 1639. 
and Benedict XIV in 1741; that Pius VII demanded 
of the Congress of Vienna, in 1815, the suppression 
of the slave-trade, and Gre^ry XVI condemned it in 
1839; that, in the Bull of Canonization of the Jesuit 
Peter Claver, one of the most illustrious adversaries 
of slavery, Pius IX branded the “supreme villainy" 
{summum nefas) of the slave-traders. Everyone 
knows of the beautiful letter which Leo XI II, in 
1888, addressed to the Brazilian bishops, exhorting 
them to banish from their country the remnants 
of slavery — a letter to which the bishops responded 
with their most energetic efforts, and some generous 
slave-owners by freeing their slaves in a body, as 
in the first ages of the Church, 

In our own times the slave-trade still continued 
to devastate Africa, no longer for the profit of 
Christian states, from which all slavery had dis- 
appeared, but for the use of Mussulman countries. 
But as European penetration progresses in Africa, 
the missionaries, who are always its precursors 
Fathers of the Holy Ghost, Oblates, White Fathers, 
Franciscans, Jesuits, Priests of the Mission of Lyons— 
labour in the Sudan, Guinea, on the Gabun, m the 


region of the Great I.iakes, redeeming slaves and 
establishing “liberty villages." At the head of 
this movement appear two men: Cardinal Lavigerie, 
who in 1888 founded the SociM^ AntiesclavagiHie 
and in 1889 promoted the Brussels conference; 
Leo XllI, who encouraged Lavigerie in all his projects 
and, in 1890, by an Encyclical once more concleinning 
the slave-traders and “ the ac'cursed pest of servitude 
ordered an annual collection to be made in all 
Catliolic churches for the benefit of the anti-slavery 
work. Som(‘ modern writers, mostly of the Socialist 
School— Karl Marx, Engel, Ciocotti, and, in a meas- 
ure, Seligman — attribute the now almost complete 
disapiiearance of slaverj^ to the evolution of interests 
imd to economic causes only. The foregoing exposi- 
tion of the subject is an answer to their materialistic 
conception of history, as showing that, if not the 
only, at least the principal, cause of that disappear- 
mice is Christianity aiding through the authority of 
its teaching and the influence of its charity. 
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Slavery, Ethical Aspect op. — In Gri^ek and Ro- 
man civilization slavc^ry on an ext(uisivo scab' formed 
an essential element of the social structure; and con- 
sequently the ethical spi^eulators, no less than the 
practical statesmen, regarded it as a just and indis- 
pensable institution. The Greek, however, assumed 
that the slave population should be recruited nor- 
mally only from the barbarian or lower races. The 
Homan laws, in the heyday of the empire, treated the 
slave as a mere chattel. The master possessed over 
him the power of life and death; the slave could not 
contract a legal marriage, or any other kind of con- 
tract; in fact he possessea no civil rights; in the eyes 
of the law he was not a “person". Nevertheless the 
settlement of natural justice asserted itself sufficiently 
to condemn, or at least to disapprove, the conduct of 
masters who treated their slaves with signal in- 


humanity. . 

Christianity found slavery in possession throughout 
the Roman world; and when Christianity obtained 
power it could not and did not attempt summar- 
ily to abolish the institution. From the bef?in- 
ning, however, as is shown elsewhere in this article, 
the Church exerted a steady powerful pressure for the 
immediate amelioration of the condition of the in- 
dividual slave, and for the ultimate aboliUon pf a 
tem which, even in its mildest form, could with difti- 
culty be reconciled with the spirit of the Go8i:wI and 
the doctrine that all men are brothers m that Divine 
sonship which knows no distinction of bond and free. 
From the beginning the Christian moralist did not 
condemn slavery as in or essentially, against the 
natural law or natural justice. The fact that slavery , 
tempered with many humane restrictions, ^ JPe/- 
mittS under the Mosaic law would have suffic^ to 
prevent the institution from bemn condemned by 
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Christian teachers as absolutely immoral. They, fol- 
lowing the examj^le of St. Paul, implicitly accept 
slavery as not in itself incompatible with the Chri^ 
tian Law. The apostle counsels slaves to obey their 
masters, and to bear with their condition patiently. 
This estimate of slavery continued to prevail till it 
became fixed in the systematized ethical teaching of 
the schools; and so it remained without any con- 
spicuous modification till towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. We may take as representative 
de Lugo's statement of the chief argument offered in 
proof of the thesis that slavery, apart from all abuses, 
is not in itsedf contrary the natural law. ‘‘Slavery 
consists in this, that a man is obliged, for his whole 
life, to devote his labour and services to a master. 
Now as anybody may justly bind himself, for the sake 
of some anticipated rewartf, to give his entire services 
to a master for a year, and he would in justice be 
bound to fulfil this contract, why may not he bind 
himself in like manner for a longer period, even for his 
entire lifetime, an obligation which would constitute 
slavery? *’ (De Justitia et Jure. disp. VI, sec. 2. no. 14.) 

It must be observed that the defence of what may 
be termed theoretjcal slavery was by no means in- 
tended to be a justification of slavery as it existed 
historically, with all its attendant, and almost 
inevitably attendant, abuses, disregarding the natural 
rights of the slave and entailing pernicious conse- 
quences on t he character of the slave-holding class, as 
well as on society in general. Concurrently with the 
affirmation that slavery is not against the natural law, 
the moralists specufy what are the natural inviolable 
rights of the slave, and the corresponding duties of 
the owner. The gist of this teaching is summarized 
by Cardinal Gerdil (1718-1802) : “Slavery is not to be 
understood as conferring on one man the same |)ower 
over another that men nave over cattle. Wherefore 
they erred who in former times refused to include 
slaves among persons; and believed that however 
barbarously the master treated his slave he did not 
violate any right of the slave. For slavery does not 
abolish the natural equality of men: hence by slavery 
one man is understood to become subject to the do- 
minion of another to the extent that the master has a 
perpetual right to all those services which one man 
may justly fierform for another; and subject to the 
condition ‘that the master shall take due care of his 
slave and treat him humanely" (Comp. Instit. Civil., 
L, vii). The master was judged to sin against justice 
if he treated his slave cruelly, if he overl(>aded him 
with labour, deprived him of adeciuate f(K>d and cloth- 
ing, or if he separated husband from wife, or the 
mother from her young children. It may be said that 
the approved ethical view of slavery was that while, 
religiously speaking, it could not be (rondemned as 
against the natural law, and had on its side the jus 
gentium, it was looked uiK)n with disfavour as at 
best merely tolerable, and when judged by its conse- 
quences, a positive evil. 

The later moralists, that is to say, broadly speak- 
ing, those who have written since the end of the 
eighteenth century, though in fundamental agreement 
with their predecessors, have somewhat shifted the 
perspective. In fiossesaion of the bad historical 
record of slavery and familiar with a Christian struc- 
ture of society from which slavery had been elimi- 
nated, these later moralists emphasize more than did 
the older ones the reasons for condemning slavery; 
and they lay less stress on those in its favour. While 
they admit that it is not, theoretically speaking at 
least, contrary to the natural law, they hold that it is 
hardly compatible with the dignity of personality, 
and is <,o be condemned as immoral on account of the 
evil consequences it almost inevitably leads to. It is 
but little in keeping with human dignity that one man 
should so far be deprived of his liberty as to be pex- 
petu^ly subject to the will of a master in everything 


that concerns his external life: that he should be com- 
pelled to spend his entire labour for the l>enefit of 
another and receive in return only a bare subsistence. 
This condition of degradation is aggravated by the 
fact that the slave is, generally, deprived of all means 
of intellectual development for himself or for his chil- 
dren. This life almost inevitably leads to the de- 
struction of a proper sen.se of self-respect, blunts the 
intellectual faculties, weakens the sense of responsi- 
bility, and results in a degraded moral standard. On 
the other hand, the exercise of the slave-master’s 
Tx>wer, too seldom sufficiently restrained by a sense of 
justice or Christian feeling, tends to develop arro- 
gance, pride, and a tyrannical disposition, which m 
the long run comes to treat the slave as a being with 
no rights at all. Besides, as history amply proves, 
the presence of a slave population breeds a vast 
amount of sexual immorality among the slave-own- 
ing class, and, to borrow a phrase of Lecky, tends to 
cast a stigma on all labour and to degrade and im- 
poverish the free poor. 

Even granting that slavery, when attended with a 
due regard for the rights of the slave, is not in itself 
intrinsically WTong, there still remains the important 
question of the titles by which a master can justly 
own a slave. The least debatable one, voluntary ac- 
ceptance of slavery, we have already noticed. An- 
otner one that was looked upon as legitimate was 
purchase. Although it is against natural justice to 
treat a person as a mere commodity or thing of com- 
merce, nevertheless the labour of a man for his whole 
lifetime is something that may be lawfully bought and 
sold. Owing to the exalted notion that prev'ailed m 
earlier times about the jHitria potestas, a father was 
granted the right to sell his son into slavery, if he 
could not otherwise relieve his own dire distress. 
But the theologians held that if he should afterwards 
be able to do so, the father was bound to redeiun the 
slave, and the master was bound to set him free if 
anybody offered to repay him the price he had jiaid. 
To sell old or worn-out slaves to anybody who was 
likely to prove a cruel master, to separate by sale 
husband and wife, or a mother and her little children, 
was looked upon as wrong and forbidden. Another 
title was war. If a man forfeited his life so that he 
could be justly put to death, this punishment might 
be commuted into the mitigated penalty of slavery, or 
penal servitude for life. On the same principle that 
slavery is a lesser evil than death, captives taken m 
war, who, according to the ethical ideas of the jus 
gentium, might lawfully be put to death by the vic- 
tors, were instead reduced to slavery. Whatever justi- 
fication this practice may have had in the ^ us gentium 
of former ages, none could be found for it now. 

When slavery prevailed as part of the social (organ- 
ization and the slaves were ranked as property, it 
seemed not unreasonable that the old juridical maxim, 
Partus sequiiur venirem, should be aceepted as peremp- 
torily settling the status of children born in slavery. 
But it would be difficult to find any justification for 
thts title in the natural law, except on the* theory that 
the institution of slavery was, in certain oonditicons, 
necc'ssary to. the permanence of the social organiza- 
tion. An insufficient reason frequently offered in 
defence of it was that the master acquired a right to 
the children as compensation for the expense he 
incurrcKl in their support, which could not be provided 
bv the mother who possessed nothing of her own. 
Nor is there much cogency in the other plea, i. e. that 
a person bom in slavery was presumed to consent 
tacitly to remaining in that condition, as there was no 
w’ay open to him to enter any other. It is unneces- 
sary to observe that the practice of capturing savages 
or barbarians for the purpose of making slaves of 
them has always been condemned as a heinous offence 
against justice, and no just title could be created by 
this procedure. Was it lawful for owners to retain 
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in slavery the descendants of those who had been 
made slaves in this unjust way? The last conspicu- 
ous Catholic moralist who posed this question when it 
was not merely a theoretical one, Kenrick, resolves it 
in the affirmative on the ground that lapse of time 
rem^ies the original defect in titles when the stabil- 
ity of society and the avoidance of grave disturbances 
demand it. 

St. Thomas, I-II, Q. xciv, a. 5, ad 3«»; II-II, Q Ivii, a. 3, ad 
2““, and a 4, ad 2“®; he Luoo, De just, etmre, diap, 3, 5, 2, Purr- 
endohk, Droit de la Nature et dee Gene, 1. VI, ch. lii, s. 7; C5r(>- 
Tii H, De Jure Belli ac Facie, I. h, c. v, 8. 27, Kenuu’K, Theologia 
MoraUs, tract. V, c. vi; Metkk, Inetttutiones June Naturalia, 
par », u, c. iii, art. 2, Cathkein, Moralphilosophic (4th ed., 
Freiburg, 1904). 

James J. P'ox. 

Slaves (D(''n6 “Men’’), a tribe of tlie great 
family of American Indians, so calltxl apnarently 
from the fact that the Crecs drove it back to its 
original northern haunts. Its present habitat is the 
forest<s that lie to the west of Great Slave I^ake, from 
Hay River inclusive. The Slaves are dividcnl into 
five main bands: those of Hay River, Trout Lak(‘, 
Horn Mountainj the forks of the Mackenzie, and Fort 
Norman. Their total population is about IKK). 
They are for the most part a peoph* of unprc'possessmg 
appearance. Their morals wen' not fornif'rly of the 
best, but since the advent of Catholic missionaries 
they have considerably improved. Many of them 
have discarded the tepees of old for more or h'ss com- 
fortable log houses. Y et the religious instinct is not 
so strongly developed in them as with most of their 
congeners in the North. They were not so eager 
to n'ceive the Catholic missionaries, and when the 
first Protestant ministers arrived among them, the 
libi'ralities of the strangc'rs had more effect on them 
than on the other northern D<5nc*s. To-day perhaps 
one»-twelfth of the whoh^ tribe has embraced Protest- 
antism, the remainder being Catholics. The spiritual 
wants of the latter are attended to from the missions 
of kSt. Joseph on Great Slave Lake, Ste. Anne, Hay 
River, and Providence, Mackenzie. 

Mackenzie, Voyage through the Confinent of North America 
(I/ondon, 1801); McLean, Notes of a Twenty-five Yexirs' Service 
in the Hudson's Bay Territory (London, 1849); Petitot, Mono ^ 
graphic des DinS-Dindji^, Idem, Autour du Grand Lac des Esclaves 
(Farm, 1891) ; Morice, The Great Dini Race (Vienna, in course of 
publication, 1911). 

A. G. Morice. 

Slavoziic Lan^age and Liturgy. — Although the 
Latin holds the chief place among the liturgical lan- 
guages in which the Mass is ceh'brated and the praise 
of God recited in the Divine Offices, yet the Slavonic 
language conuMS next to it among the languages widely 
used throughout the world in the liturgy of the 
Church. Unlike the Greek or the Latin languages, 
each of which may be said to be representative of a 
single rite, it is dedicated to both the Greek and the 
Roman Rites. Its use, however, is far better known 
throughout Europe as an expression of the Greek Rite; 
for it is used amongst the various Slavic nationalities 
of the Bvzantine IHte, whether Catholic or Orthodox, 
and in that form is spread among 115 , 000,000 people; 
but it is also used in the Roman Rite along the eastern 
shores of the Adriatic Sea in Dalmatia and in the 
lower part of Croatia among about 100,000 Catholics 
there. Whilst the Greek language is the norm and the 
original of the Byzantine or Greek Rite, its actual use 
as a church language is limited to a comparatively 
small number, reckoning by population. The liturgy 
and offices of the Byzantine Church were translated 
from the Greek into what is now Old Hlavonic (or 
Church Slavonic) by Sts. Cyril and Methodius about 
the year 866 and the period immediately following. 
St. Cyril is credited with having invented or adapted a 
special alphabet which now bears his name (Cyrillic) 
in order to express the sounds of the Slavonic lan- 
guage, as spoken by the Bulgars and Moravians of 
his day, (See Cyril and Methodius, Saints.) 


Later on St. Methodius translated the entire Bible 
into Slavonic ^d his disciples afterwanls added ot hei 
works of the Greek saints and the ciuion law. These 
two brother saints always celebrated Mass and ad- 
ministered the sacraments in the Slavonic language. 
News of their successful missionary work among the 
pagan Slavs w^as carried to Rome along with com- 
plaints against them for celebrating the rites of the 
Church m the heathen vernacular. In 868 Saints 
Cyril and Methodius were summoned to Rome by 
Nicholas 1, but arriving there after his death they 
were heartily re<*eiv(jd by his successor Adrian II, who 
approved of their Slavonic version of the liturg^^ St. 
Cyril died in Rome m 869 and is burieil in the ('hurch 
of San Clemente. St. Methodius wtis afterwards con- 
secrated Archbishop of Moravia and Pannoma and re- 
turned thither to ins missionary work. Later on lie 
ivas again aciaised of using the neathen Slavonic lan- 
guage in tlie celebration of the Mass and m the sac- 
raments. It was a popular idea then, tliat as there 
had been three languages, Hebri'w, Greek, luid Latin, 
inscribed over our liOrd on the cross, it would be sacri- 
legious to use any othi'r language* in the servi(*e of the 
(|liurch. St. Methodius app(*aled to the jiope and in 
879 he w'as again summoned to Rome, before John 
VIII, who aft(‘r lu'aring the matter sanctioned the 
use of the Slavonic language in the Mass and the 
offices of till* Church, saying among other things: “We 
rightly praise* the* Slavonic. le*tters inve'ntenl by Cyril, 
in w'hich praise's to God are s(*t forth, and W'e order 
that the gloru's and d(*e*ds of Christ our Lord be told in 
that same language*. Nor is it in anywise opposed to 
whole'some deie^trine anel faith tei say Mass in tliat 
same Slavonic language (Nec sana* ffele'i vel eloctrina* 
ahquid obstat missarn in eadern slavemie’.a lingua ca- 
nere), e>r to e^hant the holy geispels eir divine lessons 
from the* Olel and Ne*w Te'staments duly translate'd 
and interprete'el therein, or the either parts eif the di- 
vine office, for He who cre'ate*d the threje principal lan- 
guage's, Hebrew, Gre*ek, and Latin, also maele the 
others for His praise and glory’’ (Beiczc'k. Code'X, 
tom. I, pp. 43-44). Fremi that time einwarel the Sla- 
vonie; tongue was firmly fixeei as a liturgical languaj^e 
of the Church, and was use'd wherever the Slavic 
tribes we're conveTteel to Christianity unde'r the influ- 
ence of monks and missionaries of the Gre'ck Rite. 
The Cyrillie! letters used in writing it are aelaptations 
of the uncial Gre'ck alphabe*t, with the additiein of a 
number eif new le'tters to express sounds not found in 
the* Grc'ck languap^. All Church boeiks in Russia, Ser- 
via, Bulgaria, eir Austro-Hungary (whether used m the 
Gre^ek Catholic or the Greek Orthodox Churches) are 
printenl m the old Cyrillic alphabe»t and m the ancic'nt 
Slavonic tongue. 

But even before St. Cyril inve'nted his alphabet for 
the Slavonic language there existed certain nine's or 
native characters in which the* southern dialect of the 
language was committed to writing. I'here is a tra- 
dition, alluded to by Innocent XJ, that they were in- 
vented by St. Jerome as early as the fourth century; 
Jagi6 however thinks that they w't*re really th(’ orig- 
inal letters invented by St. Cyril and afterwards aban- 
doned in favour of an imitation of Grc'ck characters 
by his disciples and successors. This (»lder alphabet, 
which still survives, is called the Glagolitic (from {jla- 
goUiti, to speak, because the rude tribesirn'ii imagined 
that the letters spoke to the reader and told him what 
to say), and was used by the wuthern Slavic tribes 
and now exists along tfie Adriatic highlands. (See 
Glagolitic.) The Slavonic which is written in the 
Glagolitic characters is also the ancient language, but 
it differs considerably from the Slavonic written in the 
Cyrillic letters. In fact it may be roughly compared 
to the difference l)etween the Gaelic of Ireland and the 
Gaelic of Scotland. The Roman Mass was trans- 
lated into this Slavonic shortly after the Greek liturgy 
had been translated by Sts. Cyril and Methodius, so 
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that in the course of time among the Slavic peoples 
the southern Slavonic written in ulagolitic letters be- 
came the language of the Roman Rite, while the 
northern Slavonic written in Cyrillic letters was the 
language of the Greek Rite. The prevailing use of the 
Latin language and the adoption of the Roman alpha- 
bet by many Slavic nationalities caused the use of the 
Glagolitic to diminish and Latin to gradually take its 
place. The northern Slavic peoples, like the Bohe- 
mians, Poles, and Slovaks, who were converted by 
Latin missionaries, used the Latin in their rite from 
the very first. At present the Glagolitic is only use<l 
in Dalmatia and Croatia. Urban VIII in 1631 defi- 
nitively settled the use of the Glagolitic-Slavonic 
missal and officc-b(X)ks in the Roman Rite, and laid 
down rules where the clergy of each language came 
in contact with each other in regard to church ser- 
vices. Leo XIII published two editions of the Gla- 
golitic Missal, from one of which the illustration 
on page 45 is takcm. 

The liturgy used in the Slavonic language^ whether of 
Greek or Roman Rite, offers no peculiarities differing 
from the original Greek or Latin sources. The Ruth- 
enians have introduced an occasional minor modifi- 
oation (see Ruthenian Rite), but the Orthodox Rus- 
sians, Bulgarians, and Servians substantially follow 
the Byzantine liturgy and offices in the Slavonic ver- 
jsion. The Glagolitic Missal, Breviary, and ritual fol- 
low closely tlie Roman liturgical books, and the latest 
editions contain the new offices authorized by the Ro- 
man congregations. The casual observer could not 
distinguish the Slavonic priest from the Latin priest 
when celebrating Mass or other services, except by 
hearing the language as pronounced aloud. 

Ginzkl, Cienrhicnte der SUivenaponlpJ Cynll u. Method, u. der 
alaviechen Ltlurgie (Vienna, 1801); Harahiewicz, Annalea Ru- 
thentx (Lemborff, 1802), GourwiNSKY. Intorxa Ru'iakox Taerkvi, I 
(Moscow, 1904), ii, 020-42; Taylor, Ueber den Ursprung dee gln- 
goUtiachen Alphabet'^ (Berlin, 1881); Zkiller, Lea originea chrfi- 
Hennea dana la province de Dalmatxe (Paris, 1900); Nillrh, Kalcn- 
darium Manuale, I (Innsbruck, 1890); Erhoa d'Orxent, VIII 
.(Paris, 1905). 

Andrew J. Shipman. 

Slavs, The. — I. Name. — A. Slava. — At present 
Ihe customary name for all the Slavonic races is Sliv. 
This name did not app{'ar in history until a late period, 
but it has superseded all others. The general opinion is 
that it appeared for the first time in written documents 
in the sixth century of the Christian era. However, 
before this the Alexandrian scholar Ptolemy (about 
A.D. 1()0-178) mentioned in his work, “ 

4>0T)7i7(rtf a tribe called Siavani (Srauawl), which 
was said to live in European Sarmatia between the 
Lithuanian tribes of the Galinda^ and the Sudeni 
and the 8arrnatic tribe of the Alans. He also men- 
tioned another tribe, Soubmai {l>ov^evol), which he as- 
signed to Asiatic Sarimitia on the other side of the 
Alani. According to Safafik these two statements 
refer to the same Slavonic people. Ptolemy got his 
information from two sources; tne orthography of the 
eopies he had was poor and consequently he believed 
there were two tribes to which it was necessary to as- 
sign separate localities. In reality the second name 
refers very probably to the ancestors of the present 
Slavs, as does the first name also though with loss 
eertainty. The Slavonic combination of consonants 
si was changed in Greek orthography intn stl^ sthl, or 
ski. '[^is theory was accepted by many scholars 
before Safafik, as Lomonosov, Schldzer, Tatistcheif, J. 
Thunmann, who in 1774 published a dissertation on 
the subject. It was first advanced probably in 1679 
by Hartknoch who was supported m modem times 
by many scholars. Apart from the mention by 
IHolemy, the expression Slavs is not found until the 
sixth century. The opinion once held by some Ger- 
man and many Slavonic scholars that the names Suen 
and Slav were the same and that these two peoples 
were identical, although the Suevi were a branch of 


the Germans and the ancestors of the present Swa- 
bians. must be absolutely rejected. Scattered names 
found in old inscriptions and old charters that are 
similar in sound to the word Slav must also be ex- 
cluded in this investigation. 

After the reference by Ptolemy the Slavs are first 
spoken of by Pseudo-Cajsarios of Nazianzum, whose 
work appeared at the beginning of the sixth centurj',* 
in the middle of the sixth century Jordanis and Pro- 
copius gave fuller accounts of them. Even in the 
earliest sources the name appears in two forms. The 
old Slavonic authorities give: Slovhie (plural from the 
singular Slovhiin)^ the country is called SlovHsko, the 
language slov^nesk jazyk^ the people slotMsk narod. 
The Greeks wrote Soubenoi (in Ptolemy Sov/3evo/), 
but the writers of the sixth century used the terms: 
Sklahenoi {ZK\a^yjvol) ^ Sklauenoi CLKXavrjt^ol), Sklahi- 
noi (SxXa/Jrwt), Sklaumoi (ZKXavipoi). The Romans 
used the terms: Sclaueni, Sclauini, Sclauenia, Sclau- 
inia. Later authors employ the expressions S(hla~ 
benoi (ZdXa^igpol) ^ Sthlabinoi (I>0Xa^iPoi, XdXapiPoi), 
while the Romans wrote: Sthlaueni, Sthlauim. In 
the **Life of 8t. Clement" the expression ZOXa^evol 
occurs; later writers use such terms as Esklahmoi 
(Ea-KXa^lvoi)^ Asklabtnoi {AffKXa^iPoi), Sklabimot (S/eXa- 
/3/wot), Sklanenioi (S/cXaviJmi). The adjectives are 
sclainniscus, sckivaniscuSj sclamnicus, sclauanicus. At 
the same time shorter forms are also to be found, 
as: sklaboi (SAXa/SoI), sthlaboi (26Xdfioi), 8clam, schlavi, 
sclavania, later also slavi. In addition appc'ar as 
scattered forms: Sclaimni, Sclaumiea (S^Xa/^tw^ot, Eir- 
$Xa^rt(riapol, ^BXa^oyepels) . The Armenian Moises of 
Choren was acquainted with the term iSA7aeq/i/i; the 
chronicler Michael the Syrian used the exjiression 
Sglau or Sglou; the Arabians ado])t(‘d the expre^ssion 
Sclav, but because it could not be bixiught into har- 
mony with their phonetical law's they changed it into 
Sakldb, Sakdlibe, and later also to Slavijc, Slnviju7i. 
The anonymous Persian geography of the tenth cen- 
tury uses the t(Tm Seljabe. 

Various explanations of the name have been sug- 
gested, the thfH)ry depending upon whether the longer 
or short(*r form has been taken as the basis and upon 
the acceptance of the vowel o or a as the original 
root vowel. From the thirt eenth century unt il §af af Ik 
the shorter form Slav was always regarded as tlie 
original expression, and the name of the Slavs w as 
traced fmm the word Slava (honour, fame), con- 
sequently it signified the same as gloriosi {alptrol) 
However, as early as the fourteenth century and later 
the name Slav was at times referred to the longer form 
SlovSmn with o as the root vowel, and this longer form 
was tra(‘ed to the word Slovo (word, speech), Slavs 
signifying, consequently, “the talking ones", verbosi, 
veraces, b/ji6yXorroi. Dobrowsky maintained this ex- 
lanation and Safafik inclined to it, consequently it 
as been the accepted theory up to the present time. 
Other elucidations of the name Slav, as clovek (man), 
skala (rock), seld (colony), slati (to send), solovei 
(nightingale), scarcely merit mention. There is much 
more reason in another objection that Slavonic philol- 
ogists have made to the (ierivation of the word Slav 
from slovo (word). The ending en or an of the form 
Slovhiin indicates derivation from a topographical 
designation . Dobrowsky perceived this difficult v and 
therefore invented the topographical name Slovy, 
which w^ to be derived from slovo. With some res- 
enrstion Safafik akx) gave a geographical interpreta- 
tion. He did not, however, accept the purely imag- 
inary locality Slat^ but connected the word Slov^in 
with the Lithuanian Salava, Lettish Sola, from which 
is derived the Polish hdaiDa, signifying island, a dry 
spot in a swampy region. Accorcung to this inter- 
pretation the word Slavs would mean the inhabitants 
of an island, or inhabitants of a marshy region. The 
German scholar Grimm maintained the identity of the 
Slavs with the Suevi and derived the name from sloba, 
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svoba (freedom). The most probable explanation is 
that dmving the name from slovo (word) ; this is sup- 
ported by the Slavonic name for the Germans Nemci 
(the dumb). The Slavs called themselves Shvani^ 
that is, “the speaking ones”, those who know words, 
wdule they called their neighbours the Germans, “the 
dumb”, that is, those who do not know words. 

During the long period of war between the Germans 
and Slavs, which lasted until the tenth century, the 


only a single tribe. Ptolemy called the Slavs as a 
v^nole the \ enedai and savs they Qsv “the crt^at- 
est nation” Mm).‘ The Byiantincs of the 

Sixth century thought only of the southern Slavs and 
incidentally also of the Russians, who livecl on the 
boundaries of the Eastern Empire. With them the ex- 
prt^ion Slavs meant only the southern Slavs; they 
called the Russians vlidfr, and distinguishiHl sharply 
between t he two groups of tribes. In one place (Get ., 



Slavonic territories in the north and south-east fur- 
nished the Germans large numbers of slaves. The 
Venetian and other Itahan cities on the coast took 
numerous Slavonic captives from the opjiosite side 
of the Adriatic whom they resold to other places. The 
Slays frequently shared in the seizure and export of 
their countrymen as slaves. The Naretani, a pirati- 
cal Slavonic tribe living in the present district of 
Southern Dalmatia, were especially notorious for their 
slave-trade. Russian princes exported large numbers 
of slaves from their country. The result is that the 
name Slav has given the word slave to the peoples of 
Western Europe. 

The question still remains to be answered whether 
the expression Slavs indicated originally all Slavonic 
tribes or only one or a few of them. The reference 
to them in Ptolemy shows that the word then meant 


34, 35) Jordanis divides all Slavs into three groups: 
VeneU, Slavs, and Anta; this would (ioireHjwnd to the 
present division of western, southern, and eastern 
Slavs. However, this mention appears to be an ar- 
bitrary combination. In another passage; he dt*sig- 
nates the eastern Slavs by the nariH; Veneli. Pmb- 
ably he had found the expn^ssion Verieti in old writers 
ana had learned personally the names Slavs and Antw; 
in this way arose his triple division All the sevimth- 
century authoriti<*s call all Slavonic trib(»s, both 
southern Slavs and western Slavs, that belonged to 
the kingdom of Prince Samo, simply Slavs; Samo is 
called the “niler of the Slavs”, but his peoples are 
called “the Slavs named Vindi” (*Scte' cognomento 
Winadi). In the eighth and ninth centuries the 
Czechs and Slavs of the Elbe were generally called 
Slavs, but also at times Wends, by the German and 
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Roman chroniclers. In the same way all authorities 
of the era of the Apostles tx) the i^uavs, Cyril and 
Methodius, give the name Slav without any distinc- 
tion both to the southern Slavs, to which branch 
both missionaries belonged, and to the western Slavs, 
among whom they laboured. As regards the eastern 
Slavs or Russians, leaving out the mention of Ptolemy 
already referred to, Jordanis says that at the begin- 
ning of the era of the migrations the Goths had car- 
ried on war with the ‘‘nation of Slavs’'; this nation 
must have lived in what is now Southern Russia. The 
earliest Russian chronicle, erroncKiusly ascribed to the 
monk Nestor, always calls the Slavs as a whole 
“Slavs”. When it begins to narrate the history of 
Russia it speaks indeed of the Russians to whom it 
never applies the dc'signation Slav, but it also often 
tells of the Slavs of Northern Russia, the Slavs of 
Novgorod. Those tribe^s that- were already thor- 
oughly incorfiorated in the Russian kingdom are 
simply called Russian tribes, while the Slavs in Nor- 
thern Russia, who maintained a certain independ<;nc(;, 
were designated by the general expression Slavs. Con- 
sequendy, the opinion advo(;ated by Miklo5i6, namely, 
that the name Slav was originally applied only to one 
Slavonic tribe, is unfounded, though it has been sup- 
ported by other scholars like Krek, Potkdnski, Czer- 
mak, and Pasternc'k. , 

From at least the sixth century the expression Slav 
was, therefore, the general designation of all Slavonic 
tribes. Wherever a Slavonic tribe rose to greater 
political importance and founded an independent 
kingdom of its own, the name of the tribe came to the 
front and pushed aside the general desigriation Slav. 
Where, how('ver, the Slavs attained no political p<)wer 
but fell under the sway of foreign rulers they remained 
known bv the general name of Slavs. Among the 
successful tribes who brought an entire district under 
their sway and gav(* it their name were the Russians, 
Poles, Czechs, Croats, and the Turanian tribe of the 
Bulgars. The old general name has been retained to 
the present time by the Slovenes of Southern Austria 
on the Adriatic coast, the Slovaks of Northern Hun- 
gary, the province Slavonia between Croatia and 
Hungary and its inhabitants the Slavonians, and the 
Slovinci of Prussia on the Nortli Sea. lip to recent 
times the name was customary among the inhabitants 
of the most southern pint of Dalmatia, which was 
formerly the celobratea Republic of Dubrovnik (Ra- 
gusii). Until late in the Middle Ages it was retaimni 
by the Slavs of Novgorod in Northern Russia and by 
the Slavs in Macedonia and Allymia. These peoples, 
howi'ver, have also retained their specific national and 
tribal names. . . . i i • 

B. Wends . — A much older designation in the his- 
torical authorities than Slav is the name Wend. It is 
under this designation that the Slavs first appear in 
history. The first certain references to tlie present 
Slavs date from the first and second centuries. Tliey 
were made by the Roman writers Pliny and Tacitus 
and the Alexandrian already mentioned Ptolemy. 
Pliny (d. a.d. 79) says (Nat. hist., IV, 97) that among 
the {Kjoples living on the other side of the Vistula be- 
sides the Sarmatians and others are also the Wends 
(Fcncfb). Tacitus (G., 46) says the same. He de- 
scribes the Wends somewhat more m detail but can- 
not make up his mind whether he ought to include 
them among the Germans or the Sarmatians; still 
they seem to him to be more closely connected with 
the first named than with the latter. Ptolemy (d. 
about 178) in his reorypo^tici^ (HI, 5, 7) calls the Venedi 
the greatest nation living on the Wendic Gulf. How- 
ever, he says later (III, 5, 8) that they live on the 
Vistula; he also speaks of the Venedic mountains (III, 
5, 6). In the centuries immediately succeeding the 
Wends are mentioned very rarely. The migrations 
that had now begun had brought other peopl^ into 
the foreground until the Venedi again appew in the 


sixth century under the name of Slavs. name 

Wend, however, was never completely forgotten. 
The German chroniclers used both names constantly 
without distinction, the former almost oftoner than 
the latter. Even now the Sorbs of Lusatia are called 
by the Germans Wends, while the Slovenes are fre- 
quently called Winds and their language is called 

Those* who maintain the theory that the original home 
of the Slavs was m the countries along the Danube 
have tried to refute the oiiinion that these reference.s 
relate to the ancestors of the present Slavs, but their 
arguments are inconclusive. Besides these definite 
notices there are several others that are neither clear 
nor certain. The Wends or Slavs have had con- 
nected with them as old tribal conft*derates of the 
present Slavs the Budmoi mentionefl by Herodotus, 
and also the Island of Banoma mentioned by Pliny 
(IV, 94), further the Veneta*, the original inhabitants 
of the present Province of Venice, as well as the 
Homeric Venetoi, Ca'sar’s Veneti in Gaul and Anglia, 
etc. In all probability, the Adriatic Veneti were an 
Illyrian tribe related to the present Albanians, but 
nothing is known of them. With more reason ran the 
old story that the Gre(*ks obtained amber from the 
River Eridanos in the country of the Enetoi be ap- 
plied to the Wends or Slavs; from whudi it may be 
concluded that tlu* Slavs were already lix’ing on the 
shores of the Baltic in the fourth century before 
Christ. 

Most probably the name Wend was of foreign origin 
and the race was known by this name only among the 
foreign tribes, while they called themselves Slavs. It 
is possible that the Slavs were originally named Weiuls 
by the early Gauls, betuiuse the root Wend, or Wind, is 
found especially in the districts once occupied by the 
Gauls. The word was apparently a d(*signation that 
was first ap])lied to various Gallic or Celtic tribes, and 
then given by the Celts to the Wendic tribes living 
north of them. The explanation of the m(‘aning of 
the word is also to be sought from this point of view. 
The endeavour was made at one time to derive the 
word from the Teutonic dialects, as Danish wandy 
Old Norwegian vatn^ Latin unda, meaning water. 
Thus Wends would signify watermen, pi'ople living 
about the water, people living by the sea, as profioscd 
by Jordan, Adelung, and others. A derivation from 
the German wendm (to turn) has also been suggested, 
thus the Wends arc the peojile wandering about ; or 
from the Gothic vinja, related to the German u'ciden, 
pasture, henci* Wends, those who pasture, the shep- 
nerds; finally the word has been traced to the old root 
ven, belonging together. Wends would, therefore, 
mean the allied. Pogodin tnujed the name from the 
Celtic, taking it from the early Celtic root rmdos, 
white, by which expression the dark Celts designated 
the light Slavs. Naturally an explanation of the 
term was also sought in the Slavonic language; thus, 
Kollar derivixl it from the Old Slavonic woid Un, 
Sassinck from Slo-van, Perwolf from the Old Slavonic 
root v^d, still retained in the O. Slav, conqiarative 
vestij meaning large and brought it into (jonnexion 
with the Russian Anti and VjatiH; Hilferdmg even 
dcrivt*d it from the okl East Indian designation of the 
Aryans Vani'ay and Safaflk connected the word with 
the East Indians, a confusion that is also to be found 
in the early writers. 

II, Original Home and Migrations. — There are 
two theories in regard to the original home of the 
Slavs, and these theories are in sharp op{>osition to 
each other. One considers the region of the Danube 
as the original home of the Slavs, whence they spread 
north-ea.st over the Carpathians as far as the Volga 
River, Lake Ilmen, and the Caspian Sea. The other 
theory regards the districts between the Vistula and 
the Dneiper as their original home, whence they 
spread south-west over the Carpathians to the Bal- 
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kans andjnto the Alps, and towards the west aci-oss 
the Oder and the Elbe. 

Tlie ancient Kieff chronicle, erroneously ascribed 
to tlie monk Nestor, is the earliest authority quoted 
for the theory that the original home of the Slavs is 
to be sought in the region of the Danube. Here in 
detail is related for the first time how the Slavs spread 


not commit himself to this view. The southern Slavs 
have held this thwiry from the earliest period up to 
the present time with the evident intention to oaso 
on it their claims to the Chundi Slavonic in the Lit- 
urgy . At an ear b’ period, in t he t er of Pope John X 
(914-29) to the Croatian Ban Tomislav and the 
Saehluiman ruler Mihael, th(M*(' is a reference to the 
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from the lower Danube to all the countries occupied 
later by them. The Noricans and Illyrians are de- 
clared to be Slavs, and Andronikos and the Apostle 
Paul are called Apostles to the Slavs because they 
laboured in Illyria and Pannonia. This view was 
maintained by the later chroniclers and historical 
writers of all Slavonic peoples, as the Pole Kadlubek, 
“Chronikapol.'' (1206), Boguchwal (d. 1253), Dlugos, 
Matej Miechowa, Deeius, and others. Among the 
Czechs this theory was supported by Kozmaz (d. 
1125), Dalimir (d. 1324), Johann Marignola (1355- 
1362), Pribik Pulkava (1374), and V. Hajek (1541). 
The Russians also developed their theories from the 
statements of their first chronicler, while the Greek 
Laonikos Harkondilos of the fifteenth century did 


prevalent tradition that St. Jerome invented the 
Slavonic alphabet. This tradition maintained itself 
through the succeeding eentiiries, finding supporters 
even outside tlu'se (‘ountric's, and was eurrent at Home 
itself. Consequc'iitly if we w(‘r(‘ to follow strictly th(‘ 
written historical authorities, of which a niimlicr are 
very trustworthy, we wouhl be obliged to sufiport the 
tlieory that th(* original home of ttie Slavs is in the 
countries along the Danube and on the Adriatic coast. 

However, the contrary is thi'case; the original home 
of the Slavs and the region from which their migra- 
tions began i.s to be .sought in the basin of the Dnieper 
and in the region extending to the Carpathians and 
the Vistula It is ea.sy to explain the origin of the 
above-mentioned widely believed opinion. At the 
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beginning of the Old Slavonic literature in the ancient do not con’espond to facts are often adopted in his- 
Kingdom of the Bulgars the Byzantine chronicles of toncal writings. Arnong the Slavonic historians and 
Hamartolos and Malala, whicn were besides of very philologists supporting this theory 
little value, were translated into Slavonic. These August Schlotzer, Safarik, N. Arcyb^ei, rr. R^ki, 
chronicles give an account of the migrations of the Bielowski, M. Drinov, L. Stur, Ivan P. rilevic, I^in. 
nations from the region of Senaar after the Deluge. Samokvasov, M. Lwpardov, N. Zakoski, and J. Pic. 
According to this account the Europeans are the ae- We have here an interesting proof that a tradition 

4d Esctbimima 


VMfLkl CKOA: mi KO nCAKdOHHIU^ ndOTM ^ M Kpo- 
BM, HOTIK-fi CTp<iuiHO/llb Br8. Tkl OyKO BdKO 
npU/l(7K^lfJ<1A Bt'kitfb mMIk BO E<1^r0f 
BN/AH, no KOfriUTKAO CBOfM noTptK'k: 

cnn<iB^H, nbTiui6myioi|iH<M'k cn^Tfuii- 

tTBilH, MuSrSlOIlllA MmirtM, Ep<11» « 

fi.cK.4ilxKA, .•w..uiirr« 

E/t^roA<iVi(o, H iiJMpo'r<i^H, h 'itdOB'feKOdioEi- 
f^MTi 6AHH0p0AH<iriU Gh<I TBOiruJ, C'k HH^MTKt 
E<t(irotnofi(N*k 6tM, C'k npitfki/M'k, h E<i<irM«fi'k. 

H 7KM80T80p/Al|iH<«'k T80H<M'k MfcJH'k 

H npHtHW, H 80 8'fiKH 8'feKU)8'k, 

ISPdA, cilfilMA TiAHiiHl MASKtV MNA/NtA, fi M^AW HA CT^nS CTli* TfJAiSM* 

g«WAA A^ ••• oa^jtAtc* niiii/wl ka ctiSiais T«An4MS, ttiptrtA omI» ssni aisi4Agi?A.- 

ilMMJKI MliWA ftA»4Tk Spicfirw T<44 XstAm, OWs* Mt A, A IwIkn n|.NUI<AA HA C0Ia9 CTiiA Tfi 
niau, hAsicw n#SA4MAiTCA criima TJAham% H* cIma A 6hh r#pi t«SHltA, js 

«KAn4 Mil A m4aNT«A (A SMWM^MIIAIA tWA ijV \AJ 

' otimn Hh Ih« XpTf Bski M<iiii'k, w cf<i- 
Vw n\H4H(|j<i T80frw, li w npronti c<id'8ki 
l^pTSIA T80fruJ, M np'lHAH BO 6JKf OtTHTH Hrtt'k, 
HTKf rop-fi CO Olii^M-k ciA^H. H BA'S Hiim'k Hf- 
BHAH^W CnpfEkl8<fAH; H CROAOEH Afp^<iKH0(O 
TKOflO p^KOtC npinOArtTM HAMli npMMtTOf T'£<10 
TBoi, H 'IftTNbiC KpOBk, H 8t'£<t1^ dfOAf^'L. 

TAmm •vA^Aita nip€H t^AxaU/ rgjrAAA 

Entf. <tfH<to(THB'k b^ah rpiuiH 04 f& 

Cyrillic Missal op Grkrk Rite 
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jjuat before Communion 



ecendants of Japhet, who journeyed from Senaar by 
way of Asia Minor to the Balkans; there they divided 
into various nations and spread in various directions. 
Consequently the Slavonic reader of thest* chronicler 
would believe that the starting point of the migrations 
of the Slavs also was the Balkans and the region of 
the lower Danube. Because the historical authorities 
place the ancient tribe of the Illyrians in this region, 
it was ntMjessary to make this tribe also Slavonic. In 
the later battles of the Slavs for the maintenance of 
their language in the Liturgy this opinion was very 
convenient, as appeal could be made for the Slavonic 
claims to the authority of St. Jerome and even of St. 
Paul. Opinions which are widely current yet which 


deeply rooted and extending over manv centuries and 
found in n(‘arly all of the early native historical au- 
thorities does not agree with historical fact. 

At present moat scholars are of the opinion that the 
original home of the Slavs in South-eastern Europe 
must be sought between the Vistula and the Dneiper. 
The reasons for this belief are: the testimony of the 
oldest accounts of thi; Slavs, given as already men- 
tioned by Pliny, Tacitus, and Ptolemy; further the 
close relationship between the Slavs and the I-^ettish 
tribes, pointing to the fact that originally the Slava 
lived close to the Letts and Lithuanians; tnen various 
indications proving that the Slavs must have been 
originally neighbours of the Finnish and Turanian 
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tribes. Historical investigation has shown that the 
Thraco-lUyrian tribes are not the forefathers of tlie 
Slavs, but form an independent family group between 
the Greeks and the Latins. There is no certain proof 
in the Balkan territory and in the region along the 
Danube of the presence of the Slavs there before the 
first century. On the other hand in the region of 
the Dneiper excavations and arch®ological finds show 
traces only of the Slavs. In addition the direction of 
the gener^ march in the migrations of the nations was 
always from the north-east towards the south-west, 
but never in the opposite direction. Those who main- 
tain the theory that the Slavs came from the region of 
the Danube sought to strengthen their views by 
the names of various places to be found in these dis- 
tricts that indicate Slavonic origin. The etymology of 
these names, however, is not entirely certain; there 
are other names that appear only in the later author- 
ities of the first centuries after Christ. Some again 
prove nothing, as they could have arisen without the 
occupation of these districts by the Slavs. 

It can therefore be said almost positively that the 
original home of the Slavs was in the territory along 
the Dnieper, and farther to the north-west as far as 
the Vistula. From these regions they spread to the 
we.st and south-west. This much only can be con- 
ceded to the other view, that the migration probably 
took place much e^irlier than is generally sup[)osea. 
Probably it took place slowly and by degrees. One 
tribe would push another ahead of it like a wave, and 
they all spread out in the wide territory from the 
North Sea to the Adriatic and ^gean Seas. Here and 
there some di.sorder was caused in the Slavonic migra- 
ti<*n by the incursions of Asiatic i^eoples, as Scythians, 
Sarrnatians, Avars^ Bulgars, and Magyars, as well as 
by the German migration from north-west to south- 
east. These incursions separated kindred tribes from 
one another or introduced foreign elements among 
them. Taken altogether, however, the natural ar- 
rangement was not much disturbed, kindred tribes 
journeyed together and settled near one another in 
the new land, so that even to-day the entire Slavonic 
race presents a regular succession of tribes. As early 
as the first century of our era individual Slavonic 
tribes might have crossed the boundaries of the orig- 
inal home and have settled at times among strangers 
at a considerable distance from the native country. 
At times again these outposts would be driven back 
and obliged to retire to the main body, but at the 
first opportunity they would advance again. Central 
Europe must have been largely populated by Slavs 
as early as the era of the Hunnish niler Attila, or of 
the migrations of the German tribes of the Goths, 
Ijombards, Gepidae, Heruli, Rugians etc. These last- 
mentioned peoples and tribes formed warlike castes 
and military organizations which became conspicu- 
ous in history by their battles and therefore have 
left more traces m the old historical writings. The 
Slavs, however, formed the lower strata of the {xipula- 
tion of Central Europe; all the mipations of the other 
tribes passed over them, and when the times grew 
more peaceful the Slavs reappeared on the surface. 
It is only in this way that the appearance of the Slavs 
in great numbers in these countries directly after 
the close of the migrations can be explained without 
there being any record in history of when and whence 
they came and without their original home being 
depopulated. * 

^ III. Classification of the Slavonic Peoples. — 
The question as to the classification and number of 
the Slavonic p^ples is a complicated one. Scien- 
tific investigation does not support the common 
belief, and in addition scholars do not agree in their 
opinions on this question. In 1822 the father of 
Slavonic philology, Joseph Dobrovsky, recognized 
nine Slavonic peoples and languages: Russian, Il- 
lyrian or Serb, Croat, Slovene, Korotanish, Slovak, 


Lusatian Sorb, and Polish. In his 
Slavonic Ethnology” (1842) Pavel SafiiHk enumer- 
ated SIX hmguages with thirteen dialects: Russian, 
Iwlgarish, Illyrian, Lechish, Bohemian, Lusatian. 
ihe great Russian scholar J, Sreznejevskij held that 
there wvre eight Slavonic languages: Great Russian, 
Little Russian, Serbo-Croat, Korotanish, Polish, Lu- 
satian, Bohemian, Slovak. In 1865 A. Schleicher 
enumerated eight Slavonic languages: Polish, Lusa- 
Ran, Bohemian, Great Russian, Little Russian, Sorb, 
Bulgarian, and Slovene. Franc Mikloi^i^ counted 
nine: Slovene, Bulgarian, Serlxi-Croat , Great Rus- 
sian, Little Russian, liohemian, l^)lish, l'pix*r Lu- 
satian, lx)wer Lusatian. In 11K)7 Dm. Florinskij 
enumeraU'd nine: Bussian, Bulgarian, Serbo-Croat, 
Slovene, Boheinian-Moravian, Slovak, Lusatian, 
Polisli, and Ka6ulx‘ In 18W8 V. Jiigid held that 
there were eight: Polish, Lusfitian, Bohemian, Great 
Russian, Little Russian, Slovene, Serbo-Croat, Bul- 
garian. Thus it is 8(x'n that the greatest represen- 
tatives of Slavonic linguistics are not in accord upon 
the question of the number of Slavonic languages. 
The case is the same from the purely philological 
point of view. Practically the matter is even more 
complicated becausi* oth(*r factors, which often play 
an important part, have to Ixj consider(‘d, as religion, 
politics etc. 

At the jiresent time some eleven to fourteen lan- 
guages, not including the c.xtinct ones, can be enu- 
merated which lay claim to be reckoned as distinct 
tongues. The cause of the uncertainty is that it is 
impossible to state definitiv(‘ly of several branches tif 
the Slavonic family whether they form an indepimdent 
nation or only th(* dialect and subdivision of another 
Slavonic nation, and further because often it is im- 
possible to draw the line between one Slavonic jxHjple 
and another. Th(^ Great Russians, Poles, Bohemians, 
and Bulgarians are universally admitted to be dis- 
tinctive Slavonic p(M>ples with distinctive languages. 
The Little Russians and the White Hussians are try- 
ing to develoj) into separate nationaliti(‘8, indeed the 
former have now to be recognized as a distinct people, 
at least this is true of the Ruthenians in Austria- 
Hungary The Moravians must be included in tin* 
Bohemian nation, because they hold this them8elv(‘s 
and no philological, ixilitical, or ethnographical rea- 
son opfioses. The Slovaks of Moravia also cjonsidcr 
that they are of Bohemian nationality. About sixty 
years ago the Slovaks of Hungary began to develop 
as a separate nation with a H(‘parat(' literary language 
and must now be regarded as a distinct jx^ople. 1 he 
Lusatian Sorbs also are generally looked ui)on as a 
separate people with a distinct language* A division 
of this little nationality into Upper and Lower Lusa- 
tians has been made on account of linguistic^ reli- 
gious, and jKilitical differences; this distinction is also 
evident in the littTary language, consequently some 
scholars regard the Lusatians a.^ two different peojih's. 
The remains of the language's of th(‘ former Slavonic 
inhabitants of Pomerania, the Sloverntzi, or Kaftubes, 
are generally regarded at i)resent as dialf'ct.s of J^)lish, 
though some distinguisht'd Polish scholars main- 
tain the indeiMMidcnce of the KaAubc liiiguagc The 
C/Onditions in the south arc even more complicated. 
Without doubt the Bulgarians an* a separate' na- 
tionality, but it is difficult to draw the* line hetw(»en 
the Bulgarian and the Servian p(H)pl(‘s, esiwcially 
in Macedonia. Philologically the* Croats and Serbs 
must be regarded as one nation; fiolitically, howev<*r, 
ami ethnographically they are distinct neoiiles. The 
population of Southern r)almatia, the jVIohammc'dan 
population of Bosnia, and probably also the inhabi- 
tants of some parts of Southern Hungary, and of 
Croatia cannot easily be assignc'd to a flehnite group. 
Again, the natamality and extent of the Slovenes 
living in the eastern Alps and on the Adriatic coast 
cannot be settled without further investigation. 
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From a philological point of view the following 
fundamental principles must be taken for guidance. 
The Slavonic world m its cm tire extent presents 
philological ly a homogeneous whole without sharjdy 
defined transitions or gradations. When the Slavs 
settled in the localities at present occupied by them 
they were a mass of tribes of closely allietl tongues 
tiiat changed slightly from tribe to tribe. Later 
historical development, the appearance of Slavonic 
kingdoms, the growth of literar>' languages, and var- 
ious civilizing influences from without have aided 
in bringing about the result that sharper distinctions 
have b(‘en drawn in certain places, and that distinct 
nationaliti(»s have developed in different localities. 
Whore tlu'se factors did not apfx^ar in sufficient number 
the boundaries are not settled (‘ven now, or have been 
drawn only of late. The Slavonic |K*oples can be 
separated into th(‘ following groups on the basis of 
philologural differences: (Ij The eastern or Russian 
group; in the south this group approaches the Bul- 
garian ; in the north-west the White Russian dialects 
show an alfinity to Polish. The eastern group is 
subdivided into Clreat Russian, that i.s, the prevail- 
ing Russian nationahtv, then Little Russian, and 
White Russian. (2) The north-western group. Tlu.s 
is Hulxhvided into the Locliish languages and into 
Slovak, Bohemian, and Sorb tongues. The first sub- 
division includes the Poles, Ka.subes, and Slovintzi, 
also th(‘ extinct languages of the Slavs who form(‘rly 
cxt(‘iide(l across the Oder and the Elbe throughout 
the presc'iit North(*rn Germany. The second sub- 
division includes the Bohemians, Slovaks, and the 
Lusatian Sorbs. The Slavs in the Balkans and in the 
southern districts of tb(‘ Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
iirv divided plulologically into Bulgarians; Stokauans, 
who include all Serbs, the Slavonic Mohammedans of 
Bosnia, and also a large part of the [K^pulation of 
Croatia; the Cakauans, who live partly in Dalmatia, 
Istria, and on the coast of Croatia; th(‘. Kajkauans, to 
wdiorn must be assigned three Croatian countries and 
all Slovene distriets. According to the common 
opinion that is based uiioii a combination of philolo- 
gical, political, and religious n'asons the Slavs are 
divided into the following nations: Russian, Polish, 
Bohemian-Slovak, Slovenes, Serbs, Croats, Bul- 
garians. 

IV. Present Condition — A. Russians . — The Rus- 
sians live m HiLssia and the north-eastern part of 
Austria-Hungary. Tlu‘y form a compact body only 
in the south-western part of the Russian Empire, ivs 
in the north and east they are largely mixed with 
Finnish and Tatar populations. In Austria the Little 
Russians inhabit Eastern Galicia and the northern 
part of Bukowina; in Hungary they live in the eastern 
part on the slopes of the Carpathians. Scattered 
<x)lonies of Little Russians or Ruthemans are also to 
bo found in Slavonia and Bosnia among the southern 
Slavs, in Bulgaria, and in the Dobrudja. In Asia 
Western Siberia is Russian, Central Siberia has num- 
erous Russian colonies, while Eastern Siberia is 
chiefly occupied by native tribes. There are Rus- 
sians, however, living in the region of the Amur 
River, and on the Pacific as well as on the Island of 
Siighalien. Turkestan and the Kirghiz steppes have 
native populations with Russian colonies in the cities. 
There are large numbei^ of Russian emigrants, 
mostly members of sects, in Canada and elsewhere in 
America. Brazil, Argentina, and the IJnitcxi State.s 
have many Little Russian immi^ants. There are 
small Russian colonies in Asia Minor and lately the 
emigration has also extended to Africa. According 
to tne Russian census of 1897 there were in the Rus- 
sian Empire 83,933,567 Russians, that is, 67 per cent 
of the entire population of the empire. Allowing for 
natural increase, at the present (1911) time there 
about 89 millions. In 1900 there were in Austria 
3,375,576 Ruthenians, in Hungary 429,447. Con- 


sequently in 1900 the total number of Russians could 
be reckoned at about 93 million persons. This does 
not include the Russian colonist-s in othCT countries; 
moreover, the numbers given by the official statistics 
of Austria-Hungary may be far below reality. Classi- 
fied by religion the Russian Slavs are divided as 
follows: in Russia Orthodox Greeks, 95.48 {>er 
cent; Old Believers, 2.59 per cent; Catholics, 1.78 
per cent; Protestants, .05 per cent; Jews, .08 i>er 
cent; Mohammedans, .01 per cent; in Austria- 
Hungary Uniat Greeks, 90.6 per cent, the Orthodox 
Greeks, 8 per cent. In the Russian Empire, excluding 
Finland and Poland, 77.01 per cent are illiterates; in 
Poland, 69.5 per cent; Finland and the Baltic prov- 
inces with the large German cities show a higher 
grade of literacy. 

The Russians are divided into Great Russians, 
Little Russians or inhabitants of the Ukraine, and 
White Russians. In 1900 the relative numbers of 
these three divisions were approximately: Great Rus- 
sians, 59,000,000; White Russians, 6,200,(K)0; Little 
Russians, 23,700,000. In addition there are 3,800,- 
000 Little Russians in Austria-Hungary, and 500, (K)0 
in America. The Russian official statistics ipe 
naturally entirely too unfavourable to the White 
Russians and the Little Russians; private computa- 
tions of Little Russian scholars give much liigluT re- 
sults. IIrus(‘vskij found that the Little Russians 
taken altogether numbered 34,000,(XK); Karskij cal- 
culated that the White Russians numbered 8,0fK),(X)0. 
A thousand ytiars of historical development, different 
influences of civilization, different relijpous confes- 
sions, and probably also the original philological dif- 
f(*rentiation have caused the Little Russians to d(»- 
velop a.s a separate nation, and to-day this fact must 
be taken as a fixed factor. Among the White Rus- 
sians the <lifferentiation has nob developed to so ad- 
vanced a stage, but the tendency exists. In classify- 
ing the Little* Russians tliree different typos can be 
again distinguished: the Ukrainian, the Podolian-Gali- 
cian, and the* Podlachiari. Elhnographically interest- 
ing are the Litt le Russian or Rut henian tribes in the 
Cari)athian8, the Lemci, Boici, and Iluzuli (( louzouli). 
The White Russians are divided into two groups; 
ethnographically the eastern group is related to the 
Great Russians; the western to the Poles. 

B. Poles . — The Poles represent the north-western 
branch of the Slavonic race. From tin* very earliest 
times they have lived in their anc^estral regions be- 
tween the Carpathians, the Oder, and the North S(‘a. 
A thousand years ago Boleslaw the Brave united all 
the Slavonic tribes living in these territories into a 
Polish kingdom. This kingdom, which reache<l its 
highest prosperity at tlie close of the Middle* Ages, 
then gradually declined and, at the close of the eigh- 
teenth century, was divieied by the surrounding 
powers — Russia, Prussia, and Austria. In Austria the 
Polos form the population of Western Galicia and are 
in a large minority throughout Eastern Galicia; in 
Eastern Galicia the population of the cities particu- 
larly is preponderantly Polish, as is also a large part 
of the iKipulation of a section of Austrian Silesia, the 
district oi Teschin. The Poles are largely represent ed 
in the County of Zips in Hungary and less largely in 
other Hungarian counties which border on Western 
Galicia. There is a small Polish population in Bu- 
kowina. In Prussia the Poles live in Upper Silesia, 
form a large majority of the inhabitarfts of the Prov- 
ince of Posen, and also inhabit the districts of 
Dantzic and Marienwerder in West Prussia, and the 
southern parts of East Prussia. In Russia the Poles 
form 71.95 per cent of the population in the nine 
provinces formed from the Polish kingdom. In addi- 
tion they live in the neighbouring district of the 
Province of Grodno and form a relatively large mi- 
nority in Lithuania and in the provinces of White and 
Little Russia, where they are mainly owners of large 
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egtat€8 and residents of cities. According to the cen- 
sus of 1900 the Poles in Russia numbered about 
8 400,000; in Austria, 4,259,150; in Germany, in- 
cfuding the Kasubes and Mazurians, 3,450,2(K); in the 
rest of Europe about 55,000; and in Aineriea about 
1,500,000; consequently altogether, 17, 064, 1150. (^zer- 
kkwski reckoned the total nuniber of Poles t<j be 
21,111,374; Straszewicz held that they numbereil 
from 18 to 19,000,000. As regtirds n'ligion the Poles 
of Russia are almost entirely Catholic; in Austria 8:1.4 
per cent are Catholics, 14.7 per cent are Jews, and 1.8 
per cent are Protestants; in Germany they are also 
almost entirely Catholics, only the Mazurians in Ejust 
IMissia and a small portion of the Kiisubes are 
Protestant. 

Ethnographically the Polish nation is <iivi(led into 
three groups: the Great Poles live in Posen, Sih'sia, 
and Prussia; the Little Poles on ihv upi)er Vistula as 
far as the San River and in the region of the Tatra 
mountains; the Mtisovians eiist of the Vistula and 
along the Narva and the Bug. The Kjisubc's could 
Im' called a fourth group. All these groups can be 
subdivided again into a large nuniber of branches, but 
the distinctions are not so striking as in Russia and 
historical tradition keeps all the8<‘ people's firmly 
united. The Kasubes live on the left bank of the 
Vistula from Dantzic to the boundary of Poinemnia 
mid to the sea. According to government statistics 
m lOtK) there were in Germany 100,213 Kasulies 
The very exact statistics of the scholar Raniult gives 
174,831 Kasubes for the territory where they live m 
large bodices, and 200,000 for a total including thosij 
scattered through Germany, to which should be added 
a further 130, (KK) in America. According to the 
lah'st investigat ion the Kasubi's are what rc'inains of 
the Slavs of Pomerania who are, otherwise, long 
extinct. 

C. Lusatian Sorbs . — The Lusatian Sorbs are the 
residue of the Slavs of the Elbe who on(‘(‘ spread 
across the 0(ier and i^ilbe, inhabiting t he whoh' of th(* 


as far as Lake Platten, wherc^ they came into contact 
with the Slovenes who l>elonged to the southern Sla- 
vonic grfiiip. Pnihably, howc'ver, they did not for- 
nierly <*xtend as far towanls th<' east as now, anti tht' 
Slovaks ui tht* eastern |M)rtion of Slovakia are really 
Rutlunuans who were Slovakanized m the late Middle 
Ages Directly after their setthMueiit in these coun- 
tru's the Bohemians ft'll apart into a great number of 
tribes. ( )ne t nbe, which set ( led m the eeiit ral part of 
the present Bohemia, bore the name of Czechs. It 
gradually brought all the other tribes under its ctm- 
tnil and gave tht'm its name, so that since then the en- 
tire jK'ople ha\'e b(‘en called C'zechs. Along with this 
name, however, the nsuue Bolienuans has alsobcHUi re- 
tained; it comes from the old CVltie piniple, the Boii, 
who once lived in tlu*se ix'gions. S<H)n, however, Ger- 
iiuin colonies sprang u]) among the Hoheinians or 
Czi'chs 4'he ('olonists si'ttleil along the Damilx' on 
the southcTii Ixirder of Bohemia and also fart her on in 
the Pannonian ])lain However, these s(‘ttl<‘inenlH ilis- 
apjieared during tlie storm of the Mag>uir incui*sion. 
The Bohemians did not sutTer from it lus they did from 
the later immigrations of German colonists wlio vven^ 
hnmght into the country by the Bohemian rulem of 
the native Pivinsylidian dynasty. These (‘olonists 
lived through th<* mountains wliieli encircle Bohemia 
and large numlx'rs of them settled also in tht‘ interior 
of the country. hVom th(‘ thirt(*enth century tlie lan- 
guagi's of Bohemia aiul Moravia became distinct 
tongues. 

The Bolu'inians hav(‘ emigrated to various count rii's 
outside of Bohi'inia-Moravia. In America 1 here are 
about S00,()0() Bohemians; there are' large Bohemian 
<H)loni(‘s in Russia in the province' of Volhynia, also 
in the Oirnea, in Poland, and in what is called New 
Russia, altogether nuinlK'ring 50,385. In Bulgaria 
there are BoIh'iui an coIouk's m Wojewodovo and ni'ar 
Plevna; there is also a Bohemian colony m New Zea- 
land. Nearly 4(K),(KK) Bohemians live at Vienna, and 
tlu're are large* numlx'rs of Bola'inians in the* cities of 


pr(‘S('nt Northern Germany. During centuri<'s of 
combat with the Germans' their numbers gradually 
decreased. They are divided into three; mam 
groups: the Obotrit-c'S who inhabited the presc'iit 
Mecklenburg, Luneburg, and Holstein whence they 
extended into the Old Mark; the Lutici or Veltte, wdio 
lived between the Oder and Elbe, the Baltic and 
the Varna; the Sorbs, who lived on the middle course; 
of the Elbe betwe'cn the Hive;r8 Havel and Bober. The 
liiitici di(*d out on the Island of Rugen at the begin- 
ning of Hie fifteenth century. In the middle* of the 
eixteenth century there were still large numbers of 
Slavs in Luneburg and in the nort hern part of the Old 
Mai'k, while their numbers were* less in Meckleuiburg 
and in Brandenburg. Howeve'r, even in Luneburg 
the last Slavs disappeared between 1750-60 Only 
the Lusatian Sorbs who lived near(*r the bordei-s of 
Bohemia have been able to maintain themselves in de- 
clining numbers until the present time. The reason 
probably is that for some time tlieir territory belonged 
to Bohemia. At present the Lusatian Sorbs number 
about 150,000 persons on the upper course of the 
Spree. They arc divided int-o tvyo groups, which 
differ so decidedly from each other in speech and cus- 
toms that some regard them as two peoples ; they also 
have two separate literatures. They arc rapidly b(^ 
coming Gennanized, especially in I^owcr Liisatia. 
The Lusatian Sorbs are Catholics with exception of 
15J)00 in Upper Lusatia. 

D. Bohemians and Slovaks . — The Bohemians and 
Slovaks also belong to the north-western l^anch of the 
Slavonic peoples. They entered the region now con- 
stituting Bohemia from the north and then spread 
farther into what is now Moravia and Northern Hun- 
gary, and into the present Ijower Austria sur far as the 
Danube. The settlements of the Slovaks in Hungary 
must have extended far towards the south, perhaps 


liinz, Pesth, Berlin, Dresden, Lc'ipzig, Tru'sl ; (here 
an* smaller, well-orgamzi'il Bohi'mian ('olouies in 
nearly all Aust rian ciIk's. Ix'sides large Bohi'ininn col- 
oni(*s in Hungary and Slavonia. In ( Ih* last -men- 
tioned country t here are 31,581 Bohi'mians. These 
settlements are mod(*rn. The* Slovaks occupy the 
south-eastern ])art of Moravia and the north-t;astern 

? art. of Hungary from the Carpathians almost- t,o the 
)ariube. But tlu're are s<*attered set tk'mi'nts of Slo- 
vaks far into the Hungarian jilam and even in South- 
ern Hungary, besidi's colonies of Slovaks in Slavcmia. 
On a(;count of Hu* barremu'ss of t lx* soil of th(*ir nal iv(* 
land many Slovaks emigrate* to America. According 
to the Austrian census of 19(K) there* we*r<* 5,955,297 
Be)he;mians in Austria. The* nuinlx'r may lx* eh*- 
cideeily higher In Ge*rmany there we're 115,(KK) 
Beihemians; in Hungary 2,019,641 Sleivaks and .'50, (KK) 
Bohemians; in America tlx're are* at IcJist 8(K),(KK) Bo- 
hemians; in Russia 55, (KK); in the* rest e>f Eureipe* 
20,000. Conse'que'ntly taking all Beihe'inians and 
Slovaks togethe*r there are* probably over 9,(K)0,(K)0 
If, as is justifiable, the* figure's fe>r Auu'rica, Vie'ima, 
Moravia, Silesia, and Hungary are e’onside're'd (‘utire'ly 
teio le)w, a maximum of about 10,(KK),000 may 
cepted. As te) religion 96 5 pe*r ce'iit of the* Beuie- 
mians are Catheilics, and 2.4 fx'r e*ent are* Preite'stants; 
70 2peTce;ntof the vSleivaks are* Catheiliex, 5.3 pe*r f;e*nt 
are Uniat Gre'e'ks, and 23 per e*e nt are* Prote'stants. 

E Slovenes.— Thv Slovenes Ix'long, toge*the*r with 
the Croats, Serbs, and Bulgarians, to the fioulhern 
gn)up of Slavs. The Slovene's have* the positjpn 
farthe'st to the we'st in the Alps anel eiii the Adriatic. 
They first appeared in this regiem after the de|)arture 
of the l/>mbards feir Italy and the first elate m their 
history is 595, when they fought an unsueex'ssfu 
battle with the Bavarian Duke Taasilo on the hekl 
of Toblach. They occupied at first a much larger 
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territory than at present. They extended along the 
Drave as far as the Tyrol, reaching the valleys of the 
Rivers Rienz and Eisack; th€?y alscj occupied the larger 
part of what is now Upper Austria, Iv<3wer Austria as 
far iis the Danube, and from the district of the Lun- 

§ aii in Southern Salzburg through Carinthia, Carniola, 
tyria, the crownland of Gorz-Griwliska, and a large 
part of Friuli. Under German supremacv the terri- 
tory occu])ied by them has grown considerably h'ss 
in tlie course of the centuri(^s. 'J'hey still maintain 
themselves only in Carniola, in the northern part of 
Istria, alxnit Gdrz, and in the vicinity of l>iest, in 
the mountainous districts north of lldine in Italy, 
in th(^ southern jiart of Carinthia and Styria, and m 
the Hungarian countricis bordering on the farther 
side of the Mur River. Carinthia is becoming 
rapidly Gtirmatiized. and the absorption of the other 
ract*s m Hungary fiy the Magyars constantly ad- 
vances. According to the census of IIKK) there were 
then 1,192,780 Slovenes in Austria, 94,993 in Hun- 
gary, 20,987 in Croatia and Slavonia, probably 
37,000 in Italy, in America 100,(KK), and 20, (KX) in 
oth(*r countries. There are, taking them alto- 
gether, probably about 1,5(X),000 Slovenes in the 
world; 99 per cent of them are Catholics. 

F. CroalK and Scrha.—ln speech the Croats and 
Serbs are one people; they have the same literary 
language, but use ditTereut characters. Ihe Croats 
write with the Latin churacitors and the Serbs with 
the Cyrillic. They have, been senaratod into two 
peoples by religion, political development, and dif- 
ferent forms of civilization; the Croats came under 
the influmice of Latin civilization, the Serbs under 
that of the Byzantines. After the migrations the 
warlike tribe of the Croats gamed the ma.stery over 
the Slavonic tribes then living in the territory be- 
tween th(‘ Kulpa and t he Drave, the Adriatic and the 
River Cetina, m Southern Dalmatia. They foundcMl 
the Croat, Kingdom on the remains of Latin civiliza- 
tion and with Homan Catholicism os their religion. 
'Idius tile Croats nation apjieared. It, was not until a 
lat,er dat.e that the tribes living to the south and east 
began to unite polil ically under t he old Slavonic name 
of SiTbs, and m this r(*gion the Servian nation de- 
veloped. D(*cidod movements of the nopulation 
came about latcT, being caused esiiecially by the 
Turkish wars. The Servian settlemtmts, which origi- 
nally followed only a south-eastern course, now 
turned in an entirely opposite direction to the north- 
east. Th<‘ original home of the Serbs was abandoned 
largely to tlie Albanians and Turks; the Serbs emi- 
grati'd to Bosnia and across Bosnia to Dalmatia and 
even to Italy, where Slavonic settlements still exist 
in Abruzzi. Others crossed the boundaries of the 
Croat Kingdom and settled in large numbers in Servia 
and Slavonia, also in Southern Hungary, where the 
Austrian Government granted them religious and 
national autonomy anil a patriarch of their own. 
Some of the Serbs settled here went to Southern 
Russia and founded there what is called the New 
Servia in the Government of Kherson. Consequently, 
the difference betwixm the Croats and the Serbs 
consists not in the lanjpiage but mainly in the re- 
ligion, also in the civilization, histoiy, and in the 
form of handwriting. But all these characteristic 
difTiirences are not ver>' mark(Hl, and thus there are 
districts and sect ions of population which cannot be 
easily assigned to one or the other nation, and which 
both peoples are justified in claiming. 

Taking Serbs and Croats together there are: in 
Austria, 711,382; in Hungary and Croatia, 2,839,016; 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina, probably 1,700,000; in 
Montenegro, 350,000; in Servia, 2,298,551 ; Old Servia 
and Macedonia, 350,000; Albania and the vilayet of 
Scutari, about 100.000; Italy, 5000; Ru^ia, 2000; 
America and elsewnere, 300,000. In addition there 
are about 108,000 Schokzians, Bunjevzians, and 


Kraahovanians, Serbo-Croatian tribes in Hungary, 
who were not included with these in the census. Con- 
sequently the number of this bipartite people may be 
reckoned approximately as 8,700,000 persons. Ac- 
cording to Servian computation there are about 
2,300,000 Croats in Austria-Hungary; the Croats 
reckon their number as over 2,700,000. The con- 
troversy results from the uncertainty as to the mnip 
to which the Bosnian Mohammedans and the above- 
mentioned Schokzians, Bunjevzians, and Krashoya- 
nians, as well as the population of Southern Dalmatia, 
belong. As to religion the Serbs are almost exclu- 
sively Orthodox Greek, the Croats Catholic, the great 
majority of the inhabitants of Southern Dalmatia are 
Catliolic, but many consider thtnnselves as belonging 
tn the SiTvian nation. The branches in Hungary 
mentioned above are Catholic; it is still undecided 
whether to include them among the Croats or Serbs. 

G. liulganans. —The Slavonic tribes living in 
ancient Roman Miesia and Thrace south of the Danube 
and south-inist of the Serbs as far as the Black Sea 
came under the sway of the Turanip tribe of the 
Bulgars, which established the old Kingdom of Bul- 
garia in this region as early as the second half of the 
seventh century. The concpierors soon began to 
adopt the language and customs of the subjugated 
ptxjplo, and from this intt^rmixture arose the Bul- 
garian pt'ople. "^rhe hist/orical development was not 
a quiet and uniform one; there w(T(‘ continual mi- 
grations and remigrations, conquests and inter- 
mingling. When the Slavs first entered the Balkan 
p(>ninHula they spread far beyond tluar pri^sent 
boundaries and even covered Greece and the Belo- 
ponnesus, which seemed alnnit to become Slavimic. 
However, thanks to th(Mr higher civilization andsujie- 
rior tactics, the Greeks (irove back the Slavs. Still. 
Slavonic settlements continued to (‘xist m Greec(‘ ana 
the Peloponnesus until the late Middle Ag(‘S. The 
Greeks w(*re aided by the Turkish conquest,, and the 
Slavs were forced to withdraw to the limit that is still 
maintained. The Turks then began to force back 
the Slavonic jiopulation in Mac(‘(ionia and IHilgaria 
and to i)lant colonies of their own people in certain 
districts. The chief aim of the Turkish eolomzation 
was always to obtain strategic points and to secure 
the passes over the Balkans. The Slavonic popula- 
tion also began to withdraw from the plains along the 
Danube where naturally great battles were often 
fought, and which were often traversed by the Turk- 
ish army. A part emigrated to Hungary, where a con- 
sitierable number of Bulgarian settlements still exist ; 
others journeyed to Bessarabia and South Russia. 
After the liberation of Bulgaria the emigrants began 
to return and the population moved again from the 
mount.ains into the valleys, while large nunibers of 
Turks and Circassians went back from liberated 
Bulgaria to Turkey. 

On the other hand the emigration from Macedonia 
is still large. Owing to these uncertain conditions, 
and especially on account of the slight investigation 
of the subject in Macedonia, it is difficult to pve the 
size of the Bulgarian population even approximately. 
In approximate figures the Bulgarians number: in the 
Kingdom of Bulgaria, 2,864,735; Macedonia, 1,200,- 
000; Asia Minor, 600,000; Russia, 180,000; Rumania, 
^,000; in other countries, 50,000, hence there are 
altogether perhaps over 5,000,000. In Bulgaria there 
are besides the Bulgarian population, 20,644 Pomaks, 
that is Mohammedans who speak Bulgarian, 1516 
Serbs, 531,217 Turks, 9862 Gagauzi (Bulgarians who 
speak Turkish), 18,874 Tatars, 66^702 Greeks in 
eitu^s along the coast, 89,563 Gypsies, and 71,023 
Rumanians. The kingdom, therefore, is not an 
absolutely homogeneous nationality. In religion the 
Bulgarians are Orthodox Greeks with exception of the 
Pomaks, already mentioned, and of the Paulicians who 
are Catholics. The Bulgarians are divided into a num- 
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ber of branches and dialects; it is often doubtful 
whether some of these subdivisions should not be in- 
cluded among the Serbs. This is especially the case 
in Macedonia, consequently all enumerations of the 
population ^ffer extremely from one another. 

If, on the basis of earlier results, the natural annual 
growth of the Slavonic populations is taken as 1 4 
per cent, it may be claimed that there were about 
15^157 million Slavs in the year 1910. In 19(K) all 
Slavs taken together numbered approximately 

136,500,000 persons, divided thus: Russians, 94,000,- 
000; Poles, 17,500,000; Lusatian Serbs, 150,000; 
Bohemians and Slovaks, 9,800,000; Slovenes, 1,500,- 
000; Serbo-Croats, 8,550,000; Bulgarians, 5,000,000. 

Leopold L^nard. 

Slays in America. — The Slavic races have sent 
large numbers of their people to the United States and 
Canada, and thus immigration is corning every year 
in increasing numbers. The earliest immigration 
began before the war of the States, but within the 
pjist thirty years it has become so great as quite to 
overshadow the Irish and German immigration of 
the earlier decades. For two-thirds of that period 
no accurate figures of tongues and nationalities were 
kept, the immigrants being merely credited to the 
political governments or countru's from which they 
came, but within the past twelve years more accurate 
data have been preserved. During these years 
(1899-1910) the total immigration into the United 
States has been about 10,0(K),()00 in round numbers, 
and of these the Slavs have formed about 22 per cent, 
(actually 2,117,240), to say nothing of the increase 
of native-born Slavs in this country during that 

S eriod, as well as the numbers of the earlier arrivals. 

Reliable estimates compiled from the various racial 
sources show that there are from five and a half to 
six millions of Slavs in the United States, including 
the native-born of Slavic parents. We are gimenilly 
unaware of these facts, oecause the Slavs are less 
conspicuous among us than the Italians, Germans, or 
Jews; their languages and their history are unfamiliar 
and remote, besides they are not so massed in the 
great cities of this country. 

1. Bohemians {Cech; adjective, Bohemian). 

These people ought really be called Chekh (Czech) f 
but are named Bohemians after the aboriginal tribe 
of the Boii, who dwelt in Bohemia in Roman times. 
By a curious perversion of language^ on account of 
various gypsies who about two centuries ago travelled 
westward across Bohemia and thereby came to be 
known in France as “Bohemians”, the word Bohe- 
mian came into use to designate one who lived an 
easy, careless life, unhampered by serious responsibili- 
ties. Such a meaning is, however, the very antithe- 
sis of the serious conservative Chekh character. The 
names of a few Bohemians are found in the early his- 
tory of the United States. Augustan Hefnian (1692) 
of Bohemia Manor, Maryland, and Bedfich Filip 
(Frederick Philipse, 1702) of Philipse Manor, Yonk- 
ers, New York, are the earliest. In 1848 the revolu- 
tionary uprisings in Austria sent many Bohemians to 
this country. In the eighteenth century the Mor^ 
vian Brethren (Bohemian Brethren) had come in 
large numbers. The finding of gold in California 
in 1849-50 attracted many more, especially as serfdom 
and labour dues were aoolished in Bohemia at the 
end of 1848, which left the peasant and workman 
free to travel. In 1869 and the succeeding years 
immigration was stimulated by the labour strikes 
in Bohemia, and on one occasion all the women work- 
ers of several cigar factories came over and settled 
in New York. About 60 per cent of the Bohemians 
and Moravians who have settled here are Catholics, 
and their churches have been fairly maintained. 
Their immigration during the past ten years has been 
98,100, and in 1910 the number of Bohemians in the 


United States, immigrants and native bom, was 
reckon^ at 550,000. They have some 140 Bohe- 
mian Catholic churches and aliout 2^ Bohemian 
priests; their societies, sehcxils, and general institu- 
tions are active and flourishing. 

11. Bulgarians (Biilgar ; adjective ftiilgarski. 
Bulgarian).— This part of the Slavic race inhabits 
the present Kingdom of Bulgaria, and the Turkish 
nrovirices of Eastern Rumelia, representing ancient 
Macedonia. Thus it happens that the Bulgarians 
equally tlivided betw(*en Turkey and 
Bulgaria. Their ancestors were the Bolgars or 
Bulgars, a Finnish tribe, which conquered, int<*r- 
marned. and coalesced with the Slav inhabitants, and 
eventually gave their name to them. The Bulgarian 
tongue is in many re8p(‘et8 the nearest to the Cniirch 
ShwoniCj and it was the ancient Bulgarian which 
Sts. Cyril and Methodius are said to have learned in 
order to evangelize the pagan Slavs. I^'he modiTn 
Bulgarian language, writtiui with Russian charactiTS 
and a f{‘w additions, differs from th(* other Slavic 
languages in that it, lik(* English, has lost nearly every 
inflexion, and, like Rumanian, has tht* peculiarity of 
attaching the article to the end of the word, while 
the other Slavic tongues have no article at all. The 
Bulgarians who havt‘ gained their freedom from Turk- 
ish supremacy in the jiresimt Kingdom of Bulgaria 
are fairly conti'iited; but those in Macedonia chafe 
bitti'rly against Turkish ruh' and form a large portion 
of those who emigrate to America. The Bulgarians 
are nearly all of the' Grei'k Orthodox Church; tht‘ro 
are some twenty thousand Gr(»ek Catholics, mostly 
in Macedonia, and about 5(),(KK) Roman Catholics. 
The Greek Patriarch of Constantinojile has always 
claimed jurisdiction over the Bulgarian Orthodox 
Church, and he enforced his jurisdiction until 1872, 
when the Bulgarian exarch was ajipointed to (‘xercise 
sujirerne jurisdiction. Since that time the Bulgarians 
have been in a state of schism to the patriarch. 
They are ruled in Bulgaria by a Holy Synod of theur 
own, whilst the Bulgarian exarch, r(‘,Hident in Constan- 
tinople, is the h(‘ad of the entire Bulgarian Church. 
He is recognized by the Russian Church, but is 
considered excommunicate by the Greek Patriarch, 
who however retained his authority over the Grei'k- 
speaking churches of Macedonia and Bulgaria. 

Bulgarians came to the United States as early as 
1890, but there were then only a few of th'em as 
students, mostly from Macedonia, brought hither by 
mission oodies to study for the Protestant ministry. 
The real immigration began in 1905, when it secmis 
that the Bulgarians discoveri^d America as a land <)f 
opportunity, stimulated probably by the Turkish 
and Greek persecutions tnen raging in Macedonia 
against them. The railroads and sl,(‘(*l works in 
the West needed men, and several enterprising steam- 
ship agents brought over Maci'donians and Bulga- 
rians in large numbers. Before 1906 thi're were 
scarcely 500 to 600 Bulgarians in the country, and 
these chiefly in Bt. Louis, Missouri. *Sinc(‘ then 
they have been coming at the rate of from 8(KK) to 

10.000 a year, until now (1911) there are from 

80.000 to 90,000 Bulgarians scattered throughout the 
United States and Canada. '^I'he nnqority of them 
are employed in factories, railroads, mm(‘S, and sugar 
works. Granite City, Madison, and Chicago Illi- 
nois; St. Louis, Missouri; Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Steelton, Pennsylvania; Portland, Oregon, and New 
York City all have a considerable Bulgarian popula- 
tion. They also take to farming and are scattered 
throughout the north-west. They now (1911) have 
three Greek Orthodox churches in the United States, 
at Granite City and Madison, Illinois, and at Steelton, 
Pennsylvania, as well as several mission stations. 
Their clergy consist of one monk and two secular 
priests; and they also have a church at Toronto, 
Canada. There are no Bulgarian Catholics, either 
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of the Greek or Roman Rite, sufficient to forrn a 
church here. The Rulgarians, unlike the other 
Slavs, have no church or benefit societies or brother- 
hoods in America. They publish five Bulgarian 
papers, of which the “Narodeii of Granite 

City is the most important. , . 

111. CnfiATiANS {Hrvai; adjective, hrvatskij Croa- 
tian).— These are the inhabitants of the autonomous 
or home-rule province of Croatia-Slavonia, in the 
south-western part of the Kingdom of Hungary where 
it reaches down to the Adriatic Sea. it includes not 
only them but also the Slavic inhabitants of Istna and 
Dalmatia, in Austria, and those of Bosnia and Hcrzo- 
govina who are Catholic and nne the Homan alphabet. 
In blood and speecdi the Croatians and Servians are 
practically fine; but- religion and politics divid<* them. 
The former are Hfirnari Catholics and use t he Homan 
letters; the latter are Greek Orthodox and use modi- 
fied Hussian letters. In many of the places on the 
border-lin(‘ school-children hav(‘ to learn both alpha- 
bets. The English word “cravat ” is derived from their 
name, it lieingthe Croatian neekpieee which the south 
Austrian troops wore. Croat-ia-Slavonia itself has a 
population of nearly 2,.500,(MK) and is about one-third 
the size of the Stat.e of New York. Croatia in the west 
IS mountainous and som(‘what poor, while Slavonia in 
the east is level, fertile, and prodind-ive. Many Dal- 
matian Croats from Heai)ort towns eamc' herefrom 1850 
to 1870. The original (‘migration from Croatia-Sla- 
vonia b(*gan in 1878, upon th(‘ (umipletion of the nc'W 
railway connexions to the seatiort of Fiurne, wh(‘n 
some of the more adventurous Croatians came to the 
United States. From the early eighti(‘s the J^ipa- 
Krbava district furnishc'd niu(.*h of the emigration. 
The first Croatian s(*ttl(‘m(‘nts were made in Calu- 
met, Miehigan, whil(‘ many of them became lumb(‘r- 
inon in Michigan and H(av’'e-eutt('rs along the Missis- 
sippi. Around Agram (Zitgriib, the Croatian capital) 
th (3 grap (3 diseiusc* <;aus(‘d large; d(‘struction of vinc'- 
yards and the conseciiumt emigration of thousands. 
Later on (‘migration began from Varasdin and from 
Slavonia also, and now immigrants arrive from every 
county in Croatia-Slavonia. In 1899 the* figures for 
Croatia-Slavonia were* 2928, and bv 1907 the annual 
immigration had rise'n to 22,828, the largest number 
coming from Agram and Varasdin Coun tie's. Since 
then it has fallen off, and at the present time (1911) 
it IS not quite 20,000. Unfortunate*lv the govern- 
mental statistics do not separate the Slovenians 
from the Croatians in giving the arrivals of Austro- 
Hungarian immigrants, but the Hungarian figures 
of departures serve as cheeks. 

The number of Croatians in the United States at 
pre'se'nt, ineduding the native-born, is about 280,000, 
divided according to their origin as follows: from 
Croatia-Slavonia, 100,000; Dalmatia, 80, (XK); Bosnia, 
20, (KX); Herzegovina, 15,0(X); and the remainder 
from various parts of Hungary and Servia. The 
largest group of them is in Pennsylvania, chiefly 
in the neighbourhood of Pittsburg, and thc;y number 
probably from 80,000 to 1(X),(XX). Illinois has about 
45,0(K), chiefly in Chicago. Ohio has about 35,000, 
principally in Cleveland and the yieinitv. Other 
consieierablc colonies are in Now York, San Fran- 
cisco, St. Louis, Kansas City, and New Orleans. 
They are also in Montana, Colorado, and Michigan. 
The Dalmatians are chiefly cngage*d in business and 
grape culture; the other Croatians are mostly labour- 
ers employed in mining, railroad work, stt'cl mills, 
stockyards, and stone quarries. Nearly all of these 
are Catholics, and they now have^ one Greek Catholic 
and 16 Homan Catholic churches in the ITnited States. 
The Gret*k Catholics are almost wholly from the 
Diocese of Kri4c*va6 (Crisium), and are chiefly settled 
at Chicago and Cleveland. They have some 250 
societies devoted to church and patriotic purposes, 
and in some cases to Socialism, but as yet they have 


no very large central organization, the National 
Croatian Union with 29,247 members being the 
largest. 1'hey publish ten newspa^iers, among them 
two dailies, of whieh “Zajednicar” the organ of 
Narexlne Hrvatske Zajednice (National Croatian 
Union) Ls the b(3st known. rs 

IV. Poles {Polaky a Pole; adjective polskif Polish). 
—The Poles came to the United States quite early 
in its history. Aside from some few early settlers, 
the American Revolution attracted such noted men 
as Kosciuszko and Pulaski, together with many 
of their fellow-countrymen. The Polish Revolution 
of 18:10 brought, numbers of Poles to the IJriite'd States. 
In 1851 a Polish colony settled in Texas, and called 
their se'ttlement Panna Marya (Our Lady Mary). 
In 1860 the‘y settle*!! at Parisville, Miehigan, and 
Polonia, Wisconsin. Many dist inguishenl Poles se*rved 
in the Civil War (1861-65) upon both skiers. AfteT 
1873 the Polish immigration began to grow apace* 
chiefly from Prussian Poland 8'he*n the* tide t,urne*d 
and came from Austria, and later from Hussian 
Poland. In 1890 they began to come in the great e\st 
numbers from Austrian and Russian Poland, iintil 
the flow from German Poland has largely diminishe*d. 
The immigration within the past ten years has been 
as follows: from Russia, 53 p(*r cemt; from Austria 
about 48 pe*r cent; and only a fraction over 4 pe*r cent 
from the Prussian or German portion. It is esti- 
mate*d that there* are at prose'nt about 8, 000, (XX) 
Pole‘8 in the* United States, (Miiinling the* nat iy(‘-born. 
It may be said that. the*y are almost solidly Catholic; 
the dissident and disturbing elements among the*m 
being but comparatively small, while* there* is no 
purely Pre>t(*st ant. eleine‘iit at all. ’’Jliey have* one 
Polish bishop, about 750 priests, and some^ 520 
churehe's and chape*l.s, besidevs 885 schools. There 
are large numbers, both ine’n and wome*n, who are 
me‘mbe*rs of the various religious comiruinitie's. The* 
Poles publish some 70 ne'w^spapers, amongst the'ni 
nine dailies, 20 of which are purely Catholic publi- 
cations. l'h(*ir religious and national societies are 
large and flourishing; and alt,ogothe*r the Polish (‘le*- 
ment is ae^tive and progre'ssive. 

V. Russians {Rossiyainn; adjective rossiiaki, Rus- 
sian). — The* Russian Empire is the large*st nation in 
Europe, and its Slavic inhabitants (e*xelusive of Pole*s) 
are composenl of Gre'at Russians or Northern Russians, 
White Russians or Western Russians, and the Little 
Russians (Ruthenians) eir South(‘rn Russians. The 
Gre'at Russians dwe*ll in the central and northern 
parts of the empire around Moscow and St. Pe‘ters- 
burg, and are so called in allusion to their stature and 
great predominanee in numbe*r, governrne'nt, and 
language. The White Russians are so calk'd from 
the prevailing colour of the clothing of the peasantry, 
and inhabit the provinces lying on the hord(*rs of 
Polanil — Vitebsk, Mohileff, Minsk, Vilna, and Grodno. 
Their language eliffers but slightly from Great Rus- 
sian, inclining towards Polish and Old Slavonic. 
The Littles Russians (so called from their low stature) 
differ conside3rahly from the Great Russians in lan- 
guage and customs, and they inhabit the Provinces of 
Kicff, Kharkoff, Tchernigoff, Poltava, Podolia, and 
Volhynia, and tney are also femnd outside the Empire 
of Russia in Galicia, Bukovina, and Hungary (s(*e 
below, VI. Ruthenians). The Great Russians may 
be regarded as the norm of the Russian people. Their 
language became the language of the court and of 
literature, just as High German and Tuscan Italian 
did, and they form the overwhelming majority of the 
inhabitants of the Ruasian Empire. They are prac- 
tically all Greek Orthodox, the Catholics in Russia 
being Poles or Germans where they are of the Roman 
Rite, and Little Russians (Ruthenians) where they 
are of the Greek Rite. 

The Russians have long been settled in America, 
for Alaska was Russian territory before it was pur- 
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chafed by the United States in 1867. The Russian 
(Jreek Orthodox church ht^ been on American soil 
for over a century. The immigration from Russia 
is however composed of very few Russians. It is 
principally made up of Jews (Russian and Polish), 
Fole^, and Lithuanians. Out. of an average emigra- 
tion of from 250,000 to 260,000 annually from the 
Russian Empire to the United States, 65 per cent have 
been Jews and only from thrw to five per cent actual 
Russians. Nevertheless the Russian peasant and 
working class are active emigrants, and the exodus 
from European Russia is relatively large. But, it 
is directed eastward instead of to the west, for Russia 
is intent upon settling up her vast, prairie lands in 
Siberia. Hindrances are placed in the way of those 
Kussians (except the Jc^ws) who would leave for 
America or the wt‘st of Europe, whiU* inducements 
and advantages are offered for settlers in Sib(*ria. 
For the past five years about 500, (KM) Russians have 
annually migrated to Siberia, a number equal to 
one-hall the immigrants yearly received by the 
Unitial States from all sources. They go in great, 
colonies and are aided by the Russian (Jovernnient 
i)y grants of land, loans of money, and low transporta- 
tion. New towns and cities have .sprung up all over 
Siberia, which an' not even on our maiis, thus rivalling 
the American set I leiiu'nt of the Dakotas and the North- 
West. Many Rus.sian n'ligious colonists, other than 
the Jews, have come to America; but, often thc'y are 
not wholly of Slavic blood or are Little Ru.s.sians 
(Ruthenians). It then'fore hapjiens that there are 
very few Russians in the United States as compared 
with other nationalities. There are, according to the 
latest estimates, about 75,0(K), chu'fly in Pennsvlvania 
and th(‘ Middle West. Jiu're has been a Uu.ssian 
colony in San Francisco for sixty years, and they arc 
numerous in and around New York Citv. 

The Russian Orthodox Church is well establi.shed 
here. About a third of the Ru.ssians in the United 
States are oppo.s(‘d to it, being of the anti-govern- 
ment, semi-revolutionary type of immigrant. Ihit 
the others are enthusiastic m support of their (Church 
and th(‘ir national customs, yet th(*ir Church includes 
not only them but the Little Kussians of Hukovina 
and a very large number of Greek Catholics of Gali- 
cia and Hungary whom they hav(i induced to h'ave 
the Catholic and enter the Orthodox Church. JJie 
Russian Church in the United State's is endowed by 
the tsar and the Holy Governing Synod, besuh's 
having the support of Ru8.sian missionary sociclic's 
at home, and is upon a flouri.shing financial basis 
in the United States. It now (1911) has 8J churches 
and chapels in the ITnited States, 15 m Alaska, and 
18 in Canada, making a total of 126 [ilaces of wor- 
ship, besides a theological se'minary at Minneapolis 
and a monastery at South Canaan, Pennsylvania. 
'I'hc'ir prest'iit clergy is composed of one archbishop, 
one bishop, 6 proto-priests, 80 secular priests, 2 
archimandrites, 2 hegumens, and 18 monast i<* prii'sts, 
making a total of 119, while they also <*xercis(' juris- 
diction over the Si'rvian and Syrian Orthodox clergy 
besides. Lately they took over a Greek Catholic 
sisterhood, and now have four Basilian nuns. The 
Unit I'd States is now divided up into th(‘ following 
six districts of the Russian Church, intended to be 
the territory for future dioceses: New York and the 
New England States; Pennsylvania and the* Atlantic 
stall's; Pittsburg and the Middle West,; Western 
Pacific Slates; Canada; and Alaska. Their statis- 
tics of church population have not been published 
lately in their year-books, and much of their growth 
has been of late years by additions gaininl from the 
Greek Catholic Ruthenians of Galicia and Hungary, 
and is due largely to the active and energetic work 
and financial support of the Russian church authori- 
ties at St. Petersnurg and Moscow. 

They have the “Russkoyc Pravoslavnoyc Obshches- 


Ivo Vzainiopomoshchi ” (Russian Orthodox Mutual 
Aid Society) for nu'n, founded in 1895, now (1911) hav- 
ing 199 councils and 7072 members, and the women’s 
dn ision of the same, founded in 1907, with 32 councils 
niembers. They })ublish t wo church jiapers, 
‘American Orthodox Messenger”, and “8vit”; 
although thi're are some nine other Russian papers 
published by Jews and Socialists. 

\1. Ruthenians (Ru«m; adjective nmA;v,Ruthe- 
nian).— These are the southern branch of the Rus- 
wan family, extc'iuling from the middle of Austria- 
Hungary acrtiss the southern part of Russia. The use 
of the iwljc'ctive ruaskp by both the Ruthenians and 
the Russians permits it to be translatiHl into haiglish 
by the word “Ruthenian” or “Russian” They 
art' also ('ailed Little Russians (Malorostiiani) in the 
Empirt' of Russia, and sometimt's Ihissriiakt in Hun- 
gary. Tht' appellations “Litth' Russians” and 
“Ruthenians” have come to have almost a tt'chnical 
meaning, the fornu'r indicating subjects of the Rus- 
sian iMiipire who are of tht' Grt't'k ()rthodo\ (Jiurch. 
and the latlt'r thost' who arc in Austria-Hungary and 
art' Catholu's of tht* Grei'k Rite. Thost* who are 
activt^ ill the* Pan.slavic movt'mt'iit and are Russo- 
philes are vt'ry anxious to have them calk'd “Rus- 
sians”, no matter whcnct* tht'y come. The Ruthe- 
nians are of the original Russo-Slavic race, and 
gave their name to the jx'ojiles making up tht* present 
Russian Kmjnre. They art' spri'ad all ovt'i* tht* south- 
ern part of Russia, in tht* prtn iikh's of Kit'ff, Kharkoff, 
Tcht'rnigoff, Poltava, Podolia, and Volhynia (sec 
above, V. Russians), but. by forct* of govt'rnmental 
pre.s.sure and restru'tive laws art* bt'iiig slowly made 
into Grt'at Russians Only within tht* past five 
years has the list* of their own form of language and 
tht'ir own news])ap(*rs and jirt'.ss bet'ii allowt'd by law 
in Jtussia. Nt'arly (‘very R,uth(*nian author in the 
empirt' has written his chief works in Grt'at Russian, 
because denit'tl the u.st* of his own language. Jhey 
are also sprt'ad throughout tht* Provinces of Lublin, 
in Poland; Galicia and Bukovina, in Austria^ and the 
Counties of Szept's, Saros, Abauj, Zernplin, Ung. 
Marinos, and Bt'rt'g, in Hungary. Tht'y have had 
an op[)ortunity to tlt'vt'lop in Austria and also in 
Hungary, in tht* latter ctiuntry they are clost'ly 
allied with tht* Sltivaks, anti many of tht'in speak 
the Slovak languagt*. Tht'y art* all of tht^ Grot'k 
Rite, and with the exct'ption of thost* in Russia anti 
Bukovina art* Catholit's. Tht'v use the Ru.ssian 
alphabet for tht'ir language, anti in Bukovina and a 
ptirtion of Galicia have a imont'iic spelling, thustlif- 
lering largt'ly from ( Jreat Russian, evt'n in wortis that 
are common to both. 

Tht'ir immigration to America commencetl in 1880 
as labourers in the coal mines of Pt'nnsylvania and 
Ohio, anti has steadily increast'd t'vt'r since. Although 
they were tht* jioorest class of pt'asants and labt)urt*rs, 
illitt'rate for the most part and unabk' to grasp the 
English languagt^ or Amt*rican customs wht*n tliey ar- 
rivetl, they haverapitlly risen in the .scak' of prospt*rity 
anti are now rivalling iht* other nationalities m pro- 
grt'ss. Gret'k Rutht'iuan chiircht'sand institutions are 
being establi.shed upon a subst.antial basis, and their 
clergy and schools are steadily advancing T hey are 
scatteretl all over tht* United States, and there art* now 
(1911) betwet'n 48(),()(K) and 500, ()(K) of them, count- 
ing immigrants and native bt)rn Their immigratitm 
for the past fivt* years has been as folkiws: 1907, 
24,081; 1908, 12,361; 1909, 15,808; 1910, 27,907; 
1911, 17,724; bt'ing an averagt* of 20, (KK) a year. 
They have chiefly set t led in tht* State t)f Pt'nnsylvania, 
over half of them being tht're; but Ohio, New York, 
New Jersey, and Illinois havt* large niirnbtTs of them. 
The Greek Ritt^ in the Slavonic language is firmly 
establibht'd through them in tht* United States, but 
they suffer greatly from Russian Orthodox endt'avours 
to lead them from the Catholic Church, as well as 
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from frequent internal dissensions (chiefly of an old- 
world political nature) among themselves. They 
have 162 Greek Catholic churches, with a Greek 
clergy consisting of a Greek Catholic bishop who has 
his seat at Phil^elphia, but without diocesan powers 
as yet, and 127 priests, of whom 9 are Basilian monks. 
During 1911 Ruthenian Greek Catholic nuns of the 
Order of St. Basil were introduced. The Ruthenians 
have flourishing religious mutual benefit societies, 
which also assist in the building of Gr^k churches. 
The “ Soyedineniya Greko-Katolicheski^ Bratstv** 
(Greek Catholic Union) in its senior division has 509 
brotherhoods or councils and 30,255 members, 
while the junior division has 226 brotherhoods and 
15,200 members; the “Russky Narodny Soyus’* 
(Ruthenian National Union) has 301 brotherhoods 
and 15,200 members; while the ^‘Obshchestvo Rus- 
skikh Bratstv” (Society of Russian Brotherhood) has 
129 brotherhoods and 7350 members. There are 
also ma^ Ruthenians who belong to Slovak organiza- 
tions. The Ruthenians publish some ten papers, 
of which the “Amerikansky Russky Viestnik”, 
“Svoboda’^ and “ Dushpostyr” are the principal ones. 

VII. Sekvianb (Srbin; adjective srmki, Ser- 
vian). — This designation applies not only to the 
inhabitants of the Kingdom of Servia, but includes 
the people of the following countries forming a geo- 
graphical although not a political whole: southern 
Hungary, the Kingdoms of Servia and Montenegro, 
the Turkish Provinces of Kossovo, Western Mace- 
donia and Novi-Bazar, and the annexed Austrian 
provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina. The last 
two provinces may be said to furnish the shadowy 
boundary line between the Croatians and the Ser- 
vians. The two peoples are ethnologically the same, 
and the Servian and Croatian languages are merely 
two dialects of the same Slavic tongue. Servians are 
sometimes called the Shtokavski, because the Ser- 
vian word for "what’' is shto, while the Croats use 
the word cha for "what”, and Croatians are called 
Chakavski, The Croatians are Roman Catholics 
and use the Roman alphabet {lat%n%ca)y whilst the 
Servians are Greek Orthodox and use the (^yrillo- 
Russian alphabet (cirilica), with additional signs to 
express special sounds not found in the Russian. 
Servians who hap|)en to be Roman Catholics are 
called Bun^evaci (disturbers, dissenters). 

Servian immigration to the United States did not 
commence until about 1892, when several hundred 
Montenegrins and Servians came with the Dalma- 
tians and settled in California, It began to increase 
largely in 1903 and was at its highest in 1907. They 
are largely settled in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois. 
There are no governmental statistics showing how 
many Servians come from Servia and how many 
from the surrounding provinces. The Servian Gov- 
ernment has establisned a special consular office in 
New York City to look after Servian immigration. 
There are now (1911) about 150, (XK) Servians in the 
United States. They are located as follows: New 
England States, 26,0(X); Middle Atlantic States, 
60,()00; Middle Western States, 25,000; Western ana 
Pacific States, 25,0(X); and the remainder throughout 
the Southern States and Alaska. They have brought 
with them their Orthodox clergy, and are at present 
affiliated with the Russian Orthodox Churcli here 
although they expect shortly to have their own na- 
tional bishop. They now (1911) have in the United 
States 20 churches (of which five are in Pennsylvania) 
and 14 clergy, of whom 8 are monks and 6 seculars. 
They publish eight newspapers in Servian, of which 
"Amerikanski Srbobran’ of Pittsburg, "Srbobran” 
of New York, and "Srpski Glasnik” of San Francisco 
are the most important. They have a large number 
of church and patriotic societies, of which the Serb 
Federation "Sloga” (Concord) with 131 dmMtm or 
councils and over 10,000 members and ^‘Prosvjeta'' 


(Progress), composed of Servians from Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, are the most prominent. 

VIII. Slovaks (Slovak; adjective slovensky^ Slo- 
vak). — These occupy the north-western portion of 
the Kingdom of Hungary upon the southern slopes 
of the Carpathian mountains, ranging over a territory 
comprising the Counties of Poszony, Nyitra, Bars, 
Hont, Zfiyom, Trencs^n, Turocz, Arva, Lipt6. 
Szepes, Sdros, Zemplin, Ung, Abauj, Gomor, and 
N6^ad. A well-defined ethnical line is all that 
divides the Slovaks from the Ruthenians and the 
Magyars. Their language is almost the same as the 
Bohemian, for they received their literature and their 
mode of writing it from the Bohemians, and even 
now nearly all the Protestant Slovak literature is 
from Bohemian sources. It must be remembered 
however that the Bohemians and Moravians dwell 
on the northern side of the Carpathian mountains 
in Austria, whilst the Slovaks are on the south of 
the Carpathians and are wholly in Hungary. Between 
the Moravians and the Slovaks, dwelling so near to 
one another, the relationship was especially close. 
The Slovak and Moravian people were among those 
who first heard the story of Christ from the Slavonic 
apostles Sts. Cyril and Methodius, and at one timt. 
their tribes must have extended down to the Danube 
and the southern Slavs. The Magyars (Hungarians) 
came in from Asia and the East, and like a wedge 
divided this group of northern Slavs from those on 
the south. 

The Slovaks have had no independent history and 
have endured successively Polish rule, Magyar con- 
quest, Tatar invasions, German invading coloniza- 
tion, Hussite raids from Bohemia, and the dynastic 
wars of Hungary. In 1848-49, when revolution 
and rebellion were in the air, the Hungarians began 
their war against Austria; the Slovaks in turn rose 
against the Hungarians for their language and national 
customs, but on the conclusion of peace they were 
again incorporated ^ part of Hungary without any 
oi their rights recognized. Later they were ruthlessly 
put down when they njfused to carry out the Hun- 
garian decrees, particularly as they had rallied to 
the support of the Austrian throne. In 1861 the 
Slovaks presented their famous Memorandum to 
the Imperial Throne of Austria, praying for a bill 
of rights and for their autonomous nationality. 
Stephen Moyses, the distinguished Slovak Catholic 
bishop, b(*8oujijht the emperor to grant national 
and language rights to them. The whole movement 
awoke popular enthusiasm. Catholics and Protestants 
working together for the common good. In 1862 
high schools were opened for Slovaks; the famous 
"Slovenska Matica’ , to publish Slovak books and 
works of art and to foster the study of the Slovak 
history and language, was founded; and in 1870 the 
Catholics also founded the "Society of St, Voytech”, 
which became a powerful helper. Slovak newspapers 
sprang into existence and 150 reading clubs and 
libraries were established. After the defeat of the 
Austrian arms at Sadowa in 1866, pressure was re- 
sumed to split the empire into two parts, Austrian 
and Hungarian, each of which was practically inde- 
pendent. The Slovaks thenceforth came wholly 
under Hungarian rule. Then the Law of Nationali- 
ties was passed which recognized the predominant 
position of the Magyars, but gave some small recog- 
nition to the other minor nationalities, such as the 
Slovaks, by allowing them to have churches and 
schools conducted in their own language. 

In 1878 the active Magyarization of Hungary was 
undertaken. The doctrine was mooted that a native 
of the Kingdom of Hungary could not be a patriot 
unless he spoke, thought, and felt as a Magyar. A 
Slovak of education who remained true to his ancestry 
(and it must be remembered that the Slovaks were 
there long before the Hungarians came) was considered 
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deficient in patriotism. The most advanced political 
view was that a compromise with the Slovaks was 
impossible; that there was but one expedient, to wipe 
them out as far as possible by assimilation with the 
Magyars. Slovak schools and institutions were 
ordered to be closed, the charter of the “Matiea" 
was omiuUed, and its library and rich historical and 
artistic collections, as well as its funds, were confis- 
cated. Inequalities of every kind before th(‘ law 
were doviseti for the undoing of the Slovaks and turn- 
mg them into Hungarians; so much so that- one of 
their authors likened them to the Irish in their 
troubles. The Hungarian authorities m their en- 
deavour to suppress the Slovak nationality went 
even to the extent of taking awav Slovak children 
to be brought up as Magyars, and forbade them to 
use their language in school and church. The 
2,0(X),()00 Catholic Slovaks clung to their language 
and Slavic customs, but the clergy were educated 
in their seminaries through the medium of the Magyar 
tongue and required in their parishes to conforrn to 
the state idea. Among the 750,(X)0 Protest ant Slovaks 
the Government went even further by taking control 
of their synods and bishops. Even Slovak family 
names were changed to Hungarian ones, and prefer- 
ment w^as only through Hungarian channels. Natu- 
rally, religion decayed under the stress and strain of 
repressed nationality. Slovak priests did not p('r- 
forni their duties with ardour or diligence, but con- 
fined themselves to the mere routine of canonical 
obligation. There are no monks or religious orders 
among the Slovaks and no provision is made for any 
kind of community life. Catechetical instruction 
i.s at a minimum and is required to be given whenever 
povssible through the medium of the Hungarian lan- 
guage. There is no lack of prie.sts in the Slovak 
country, yet the practice of solemnizing the reception 
of the first communion by the children i.s unknown 
and many other forms of Catholic devotion ar(‘ 
omitted. Plven the Holy Rosary Society was 
dis.solved, because its devotions and proceedings were 
conducted in Slovak. The result of governmental 
restriction of any national expression has been a 
complete lac;k of initiative on the part- of thi' Slovak 
priesthood, and it is needless to speak of the result 
upon their flocks. In the eastern jiart of the Slovak 
t-erritory where there were Slovak-speaking Gri'ek 
(Catholics, they fared slightly better in r(*gard to 
th(^ attempts to make the^m Hungarians. Th(*re the 
liturgy w^as Slavonic and the clergy who used the 
Magyar tongue still were in close touch with their 
people through the offices of the Church. All this 
pressure on the part of the authorities tended to 
produce an active Slovak emigration t-o America, 
whilci bad harvests and taxation also contributed. 

A few immigrants came to America in 1804 and 
their success brought others. In the late sevimties 
the Slovak exodus was well marked, and by 1882 it 
was sufficiently important to be investigated by the 
Hungarian Minister of the Interior and directions 
given to repress it. The American immigration 
figures indicate the first important Slovak influx 
in 1873 when 1300 immigrants came from Hungary, 
which rose to 4000 in 1880 and to nearly 15,000 in 
1^4, most of them settling in the mining and indus- 
trial regions of Pennsylvania. At first they came 
from the Counties of Zemplin, Saros, Szepes, and 
Ung, where there were also many Ruthenians. They 
were called ‘Hluns” or 'TIunkies”, and were used 
at first to fill the places left vacant by strikers. They 
were very poor and willing to work for little when 
they arrived, and were accordingly hated by the 
members of the various unions. The Slovak girls, 
like the Irish, mostly went into service, and because 
they had almost no expense for living managed to 
earn more than the men. To-day the Slovaks of 
America are beginning to possess a national culture 


and organization, which presents a striking contrast 
to the crainjicd d('\xdopinent of their kinsmen in 
Hungary. I'heir immigrat ion of late years has ningod 
annually from 52,3(>8 m 11K)5 to 33,41fi in 1910, 
Altogether it is estimated that there are now some 
fifiO^OCK) Slovaks in the United States, ineluding the 
native born. They are spread throughout the coun- 
try, chiefly m the following states: Penn.sylvania, 270,- 
000; Ohio, 75,000; Illinois, 50, (KX); NcwJersev, 50, (KK); 
New York, 35,000; Connecticut, 20,(K)0; ‘ Indiana, 
15, (XK); Missouri, 10, (XH); \\hils( they nmgefrom 5(XX) 
to a few hundreds in the other states. About 450, (XX) 
of (hem are Roman Catholics, 10,000 Greek Catholics 
and 9r>,(X)0 Protivstants. 

I'he first Slovak Catholic church in the United 
States wius founded by Rev. Joseph KossiUko at 
StreaUir, Illinois, and was dedicaU'd 8 Dim;., 1883. 
Following (his he also built St, Joseph’s Cffiureh at 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania, in 1884. In 1889 Rev. 
Stephem Fiirdek founded the Church of St. Ladislas 
at Cleveland, Ohio, together with a fine parochial 
school, both of which wen* (l(*dicated by Bishop Gil- 
mour. Th(‘ American bishops were anxious to get 
Slovak prit'sts for the increasing immigration, and 
Bishop Ciilmour si'iit Father Furdek to Hungary for 
that purpoH(‘. Th(‘ Hungarian bishops were unw’illing 
to send Slovak priests at first, but as immigration 
inereasc'd they aceiuled to the r(*qu(»st. At present 
(1911) the Catholic Slovaks have a clergy consisting 
of one bi.shop (Ht. Rev. J. M. Koudelka) ami 104 
priests, and nav(‘ 134 churches situated as follows: 
m Pennsylvania, 81 (Dioet'ses of Altoona, 10; Erie, 4: 
Harrisburg, 3; Philadelphia, 15; Pittsburg, 35; ami 
Scranton, 14); in Ohio, 14 (in the' Diocese of Cleveland, 
12, and Coluinbus, 2); m Illinois, 10 (in the Areh- 
dioeese of Chicago, 7; and Pi'oria, 3); in Ni‘w JiTsi'y, 
11 (m th(‘ Dioei'se of Newark, 7; and Trenton, 4); 
in New York, fi; and in the States of (kmneeticut, 3; 
Indiana, 2; Wi.sconsin, 2; and Minnesota, Michigan, 
Missouri, Alabama, ami West Virginia, om* (’aeh. 
Some of the Slovak ehureh buildings are very (im‘ 
speeimens of church arehite*ctur(‘. There are also 
36 Slovak parochial schools, that of Our Lady Mary 
in Cleveland having 750 pupils. They have also 
introduced an American order of Slovak nuns, th(‘ 
Sisters of Saints Cyril and Methodius, who are 
established und(*r the direction of Bishop Hoban in 
the l)ioec‘se of Scranton, w hen' thi'y havi' lour schools. 

The Protestant Slovaks followed the example' of 
the Catholic's and establishe'd their first church at 
Streator, Illinois, in 1885, and later founded a ehureh 
at Minneapolis in 1888, and from 1890 to 1894 three 
churches in Pemnsylvania. They now have in the 
United State's 60 Slovak churche's and congre'gations 
(of whieffi 28 are in Pe'nnsylvania), with 34 mmiste'rH 
(not including some 5 Pre^sbyteTian eJergymen), wdio 
are organize'd under the name* of “I'hc* Slovak Kvan- 
gc'lieal Luthe'ran Synod of Amc'rica”. The Slovaks 
have a large number of organizations. "J'he* principal 
Catholic ones are: Prva Katolfcka Slovenskd Jc'elriota 
(First Slovak Catholic Union), for men, 33, (KK) 
members: Pennsylvdnska Slove'nskit Rirnsko a 
Gr^cko Katolicka Je'dnota (Pennsylvania Slovak 
Roman and Gre'C'k Catholic Union), 75(K) members; 
Prva Katolfcka Slovenskd Zc'nskil Jednota (Iirst 
Catholic Slovak Womc'ii’s Union), 12, (XK) members; 
Pennsylvdnska Slovemskd Zeiiskd Je'dnota (Pennsyl- 
vania Slovak Wome'Ti's Union), 35(K) members; 
Zive*na (Women’s League), (KXK) iiK'nibers. Thoro 
are also: Ndrodn^ Slovc'iisk^ Spolok (National 
Slovak Socu'ty), which takc's in all Slovaks except 
Jews, 28,(K)() members; lOvanjc'lfcka Slejvcnskd JM- 
nota (Evange'lical Luthc'ran Slovak I nion), 8(KK) 
members; Kalviriskd Slove'nskd Jc'elnota (I^resby- 
terian Slovak Union), KKK) membeTs; NeexlyisK 
Ndrodny Slovc'iisk^ Spolok (Inde'pendent National 
Slovak Society), 2000 members. They also have a 
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large and enterprising Press, publishing some four- 
teen papers. The chief onejs are: ^‘Slovensk^ Den- 
nlk” (Slovak Journal), a daily, of Pittsburg; ^‘Slovak 
V Amerike^’ (Slovak in America), of New York; 
^‘Narodne Noviny’^ (National News), a weekly^ of 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, with 38,000 circulation; 
‘^Jednota” (The Union), also a weekly, of Middle- 
town, Pennsylvania, with 35,000 circulation; and 
^‘Bratstvo" (Brotherhood) of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyl- 
vania. There are also Protestant and Socialistic 
Slovak journals, whose circulation is small. Among 
the distinguished Slovaks in the United States may 
be mentioned Rev. Joseph Murgas of Wilkes-Barre, 
who, in addition to his work among his people, has 
perfected several inventions in wireless telegraphy 
and is favourably known in other scientific matters. 

IX. Slovenes {Slovenec; adjective slovemkty Slove- 
nian). — These come chiefly from south-western 
Austria, from the Provinces of Carniola {Kranjsko; 
Gcr., Krain). Carinthia (Koroliko; Ger., Kdrnten)^ 
and Styria {Stajersko; Ger., Sleierrrutrk) ; as well as 
from Kesia (Resja) and Udine {Vuieni) in north- 
eastern Italy, and the Coast Lands (Pnmorsko) 
of Austria-Hungary. Th(;ir neighbours on the south- 
west are Italians; on the west and north, Germans; 
on the east. Germans and Magyars; and towards the 
south, Italians and their Slavic neighbours the 
Croatians. Most of them are bilingual, speaking 
not only the Slovenian but also the German language. 
For tliis reason they are not so readilv distinguishable 
in America as the other Slavs, and nave less trouble 
in assimilating themselves. At home the main 
centres of their language and literature have been 
Laibach (Ljubljana)^ Klagenfurt (Celovec), Graz 
(Gradec), and Gorz (Gorica), the latter city being also 
largely Italian. In America they are sometimes 
known as Austrians, but are more often known as 
“Kraine*r”, that being the German adjective of 
Krain (Carniola), from whence the larger number of 
th(*m come to the United States* sometimes the word 
has even been rnisiironounced and set down as 
“Griner’’. The Slovenes became known somewhat 
early in the history of the United States. FathcT 
Frederic; Baraga was among the first, of them to come 
here in 1830, and began his missionary work as a 
priest among the Indians of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota, and finally became th(' first Bishop 
of Marquette, Michigan. He studied the Indian 
languages and wrote their grammars and history in 
his various Knglish, German, and Slovenian works. 
He also published s('V('ral catechisms and religious 
works in Slovenian, and brought ov(t several other 
Slovenian priests. 

In Calumet, Michigan, the Slovenes settled as 
early as 1856; they first app(*ared in (Chicago and in 
Iowa about 1863, and in 1866 they founded their 
chief farming colony in Brock way, Minnesota. 
Here they still preserve their own language and all 
their minute local peculiarities. They came to 
Omaha in 1868, and in 1873 their present large colony 
in Joliet, Illinois, was founded. Their earliest 
settlement in New York was towards the end of 
1878, and gradually their numbers have increased 
until they have churches in Haverstraw and Rockland 
Lake, where their language is used. They have also 
established farm settlements in lowa^ South Dakota, 
Idaho, Washington, and in additional places in 
Minnesota. Their very active immigration began 
in 1892, and has been (1900-1910) at the rate of 
from 6000 to 9000 annually, but has lately fallen 
off. The official government statistics class them 
along with the Croatians. There are now (1911) 
in the Uniteil States a little over 120,000 Slovenes; 
practically all of them are Catholics, and with no 
great differences or factions among them. There is 
a leaning towards Socialism in the large mining and 
manufacturing centres. In Pennsylvania there are 


about 30,000; in Ohio, 15,000; in Illinois, 12,000; 
in Michigan, 8000; in Minnesota, 12,000; iu Colorado, 
10,000; m Washington, 10,000; in Montana, 5000; 
in California, 5000; and in fact there are Slovenes 
reported in almost every state and territory except 
Georgia. Their immigration was caused by the 
poverty of the people at home, especiallj^ as Carniola 
is a rocky and mountainous district without much 
fertility, and neglected even from the times of the 
Turkish wars. Latterly the institution of Raffeisen 
banks, debt-paying and mutual aid associations, 
introduced among the people by the Catholic party 
(Sloyenska Ljudska Stranka), has diminished immi- 
gration and enabled them to live more comfortably 
at home. 

The Slovenes are noted for their adaptability, 
and have given many prominent missionary leaders 
to the Church in the United States. Among them 
are Bishops Baraga, Mrak, and Vertin (of Marquette), 
Stariha (of Lead), and Trobec (of St. Cloud); Mon- 
signori Stibil, Bull, and Plut; Abbot Bernard Loc- 
nika, O.S.B.; and many others. There are some 92 
Slovenian priests in the United States, and twenty- 
five Slovenian churches. Many of their churches are 
quite fine, etuiecially St. Joseph's, Joliet, Illinois; 
St. Joseph’s, (.Calumet, Michigan; and Sts. Cyril and 
Methodius, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. There are also 
mixed parishes where the Slovenes are united with 
other nationalities, usually with Bohemians, Slovaks, 
or Germans. There are no exclusively Slovenian 
religious communities. At St. John’s, Minnesota, 
there arc six Slovenian Benedictines, and at Rock- 
land Lake, New York, three Slovenian Franciscans, 
who arc undertaking to establish a Slovenian ana 
Croatian community. From them much of the 
information herein has been obtained. The Francis- 
can nuns at Joliet, Illinois, have many Slovenian 
sisters; at Kansas City, Kansas, there are several 
Slovenian sisters engaged in school work; and there 
are some Slovenians among the Notre Dame Sisters 
of Cleveland, Ohio. Archbishop Ireland of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, sent to Austria for Slovenian seminarians 
to finish their education here, and also appointed 
three Slovenian priests as professors in his diocresan 
seminary, thus providing a Slovenian- American 
clergy for their parishes in his province. 

There are several church and benevolent organiza- 
tions among the Slovenians in America. The princi- 
pal ones are: Kranjsko Slovenska KatoliSka Jednota 
(Krainer Slovenian Catholic Union), organized in 
April, 1894, now having 100 councils and a member- 
ship of 12,000; Jugoslovenska Katolifeka Jednota 
(South Slovenian Catholic Union), organized in 
Jan., 1901, having 90 councils and 8000 members; 
besides these there are also Slovenska Zapadna 
Zveza (Slovenian Western Union), with 30 councils 
and about 30(X) members, Drustva Sv. Barbara 
(St. Barbara Society), with 80 councils, chiefly 
among miners, and the semi-socialistic Delvaska 
Podporna Zveza (Workingmen’s Benevolent Union), 
with 25 councils and a considerable member- 
ship. There are also Sv. Rafaelova Druiba (St. 
Raphael’s Society), to assist Slovenian immigrants 
founded by Father Kasimir, O.F.M., and the Society 
of Sts. Cyril and Methodius to assist Slovenian schools, 
as well as numerous singing and gymnastic organiza- 
tions. The Slovenians publish ten newspapers in 
the United States. The oldest is the Catholic weekly 
^‘Amerikanski Slovenec” (American Slovene), es- 
tablished in 1891 at Joliet, and it is the organ of the 
Krainer Slovenian Catholic Union. “Glas Naroda” 
(Voice of the People), established in 1892 in New 
York City, is a daily paper somewhat Liberal in its 
views, but it is the official organ of the South Slavonic 
Catholic Union and the St. Barbara Society. **Ave 
Maria” is a religious monthly published by the 
Franciscans of Rockland Lake, New York. **Glas- 
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nik” (The Herald) is a weekly of Calumet, Michi- 
iran- as are also “Edinost” (Unity), of Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania: ‘^Clevelandska Amerika”, of Cleve- 
land Ohio; “Narodni Vestnik” (People’s Messenger), 
of Duluth, Minnesota; and “Slovenski Narod’^ 
(Slovenian People), of Pueblo, Colorado. There are 
also two purely Socialistic weeklies in Chicago: 
<‘Proletarec” (Proletarian) and “Glas Svobode” 
(Voice of Freedom). A very fine work, “Amerika 
in Amcrikanci” (America and the Americans), 
descriptive of all the United States and Slovenian 
life and development here, has been published by 
Father J. M. Trunk at Klagenfurt, Austria. 
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Pravoslavny Kalendar (New York, 1900 12),^ Amenkiuiski 
Russki Miesiatsoslov (Homeatead, 1907-12), Fuudek, Zivot 
Slovakov V Amerike in Tovarjjastvo, 111 (Uuzoniherok, 1890); 
Sbwn-Watson, Racial Problems in Hungary (London, 1908), 
Fukdek Catholic Slovaks of Hungary (Wilkes-Barre, 190()). 
CA¥KK, *The Slovaks of Hungary (New York, 1900), Stead, 
Scrvta ’by the Servians (London, 1909), Ditrham, Through (he 
lAinds of the Serb (Loudon, 1901); Kalendar Sloga (New York, 
1912); SuMAN, Die Slovenen (Vienna, 1881); RithteuAi^^, Poduk 
Rojakom Slovencem (Joliet, 190.3), Trunk, Amerika in imtri- 
kanci (Klagenfurt, 1011-12); Reports of the Commissioner of 
Immigration (Washington, 1900-12). 

Andrew J. Shipman. 


Slomiek, Anton Martin, Bishop of Lavant, in 
Maribor, Styria, Austria, noted Slovtuiian odu(9itor, 
b. 1H(X); d. 24 Sept., 1802. The dawn of the nine- 
teenth centur;^ found the Slovenian schools in a jm*- 
carious condition; their number wtis pitifully small, 
and the courses they offered were inadequate and un- 
satisfactory. This deplorable state was due to tlui 
fact that the Austrian officials end(‘avoun‘d to sup- 
press the national language, and, to compass this 
end, introduced foreign teachers thoroughly dis- 
tiisteful to the pcKiplc, whom in turn th(‘y d(*spis(‘d. 
Moreover, books, magazines, papers, and otluT 
educational influences wen* lacking, not because* t}u*y 
would not have been gladly welcomed, f)ut because 
they were forbidden by the Gove'rnmont in its fear of 
Panslavism. This situation Bishop Slom?iek was com- 
pelled to face. A man of initial ive and discernment, 
the changes he wrought in a short tune were wonder- 
ful. In the (^Constitution of 1848, granting national 
rights long denied, he found his instrument. Follow- 
ing this measure, though only after many futile at- 
tempts, he received official sanction to undert.aki* tJu* 
reform of the schools. The first fruits of his labours 
were a series of excellent text-books, many from his 
own pen, which proved powerful factors in the growth 
and development of religious as w(‘ll as nat-ional 
education. The founding of the weekly, “Drob- 
tinicc” (Crumbs), was his next strp. Essays and 
books on a great variety of subjects, emhracdng t>rac- 
tically every question on which his countrymen stood 
in need of enlightenment, were published in quick 
succession, and his vigorous and incisive style, well 
adapted to the intelligence of his readers, thougli not 
lacking scholarly refinement, made his works ex- 
ceedingly popular. His pastorals and sermons con- 
stitute a literature of lasting value. In 1 841 he sought/ 
to realize a dream of years — the ^tablishrnent of a 
society for the spreacf of Catholic literature. Un- 
fortunately, the movement was branded as Pansli^ 
viatic, and failed at the time; but ten y(*ars later this 
organization was effected, and Druzba sv. Mohora 
began sending a few instructive btxiks to Catholic 
homes. To-day, a million educational volumes have 
been distributed among a million and a half of ixople. 

Although Slom&ek was ardent and active in the 
interests of his own race, yet he was admired and loved 


by gn'at men of other nations, and his kindness and 
tact eliminated all bitt<‘rness from the controversies 
in which he was forced to (*ngag(‘. Patriotism, the 
education of his petiple. iheir tem|ioral and spiritual 
welfare, wen* his inspiring motives, as the non- 
Catliolie Makusev remarks: “Education, based on 
religion and nationality, was his lofty aim”. Hu- 
mility and ehildlike simplieity markiHl his life. His 
priests, sineerely devoted to him, frequently heard him 
rep<*at the words: “When 1 was born, my mother 
laid me on a h(*d of straw, and 1 desire no better 
jiallet when 1 die, tisking only to be in the state of 
grace and worthy of saK'ation”. 

Cluvn.NWEU, Hist, of Sloienian Literature (1802). 

P. Cyril Zupan. 


Slotanus (Si’hlottaniis, van deu Slooten), 
John (John (ikkfen), polemical writer; b. at Geff(*n. 
Brabant; <1. at Cologne, 9 July, Ifitit). He joiiuMl 
th<* Doniinican onl(‘r at (/ologne about EYJr). For 
many years lu* ably diifeinh'd the I'aith against the 
her(‘tics hv j)r(*a(*hing and writing. Lat(*r he taught 
sacred lett(*rs at Cologne, and in IfiM was made a 
doctor of theology. About this same tinui he became 
prior of his c-onv(‘nt. at C-ologne, and as such exercised 
the o{!i(‘es of (‘(‘iisor rif tlu* faith and papal inquisitor 
throughout tlie Archdio(*(‘se of Cologne and the Hhino 
country. In the discharge of thi*H<^ responsible 
duties Slotanus caini^ into conflict with the learned 
Justus Vi'lsius, who in on account of heretical 

teachings, was obliged to leave Cologne. The vc^hiv 
iru'iit. writings which Velsivis afterwards published 
against the Cologiu* thi'ologians moved Slotanus to 
wrib* two works in whi(‘h nearly all the heretn^al 
do(‘t,rm(*s of his time are dis(ui8K(*d with admirable 
skill 

Among his various works t hose most wort hy of men- 
tion are: “ Dispiitationuin adv(‘rsus luen'ticos liber 
unus” (C/ologiK*, iririH); “De retinenda fide or- 
tliodoxa et, cathohea adv(‘rsus lueresi's et sectas” 
(C'ologiK*, ir)()()); “1)(* harbaris nationibus con- 

vert<'ndiH ad ("hristiiin” (('ologne, Ifi.W). In the 
kist-nami'd work Slotanus witn(‘sses to the ardent 
missionary zeal which fired the religious men of his 
time. 

KdiAUD, Siript Ord. Prmt , IT, 175, Huhtkh, Nomenrlator; 
Meuhku, Zut (tesrhifhte tier Kolner Theologin im l(i Jahrh, in 
Kath Ziitsrht filr WinHensrhoft und Kunst, 11 (Coliigm*, 1845), 

H<i , I’aui uh, Kiilnrr DominxcanersehriflstelLer a.d. Hi. Jahrh. 
m hnthohk II {i897) 238 stj. 

Chas. j. Callan. 


Sloth, one of the seven (uipit al sins. In goiu‘ral it 
means disinelinat ion to labour or exertion. As a capi- 
tal or deadly vin* St. Thomas (11-11, Q. xxxv) calls it 
sadness in the face of some spiritual good which one 
has to achieve {InstUia da hono i^piriluali) Fath<*r 
Bickaby aptly translatc'S its Latin eiiiii valent acedta 
(Gr. dKr)8La) by saying that it ini'ans the* don’t-care 
f(*eling, A man a])i)reliendH tlu* practice of virtue to 
he l)(‘.s<*t with difiieuUies and chafes under th(^ n*- 
straiiiLs iinposi'd by the s(‘rvice of God. I he narrow 
way stret/chos wi'arily before* him and liis soul grows 
sluggish and torpid at the thought of the painful life 
loiiriiey. The idea of right living insiiires not joy 
but disgust, h(‘eauso of its laboriousness. This fho 
notion commonly obtaining, and m this sense wledm 
is not a specific vice according to the* t(‘a(‘hing eif St. 
Thomas, but rathe*r a e*ire*umstance of all vice*s. Gr- 
dinanly it will not have* the malice of meirtal sin im* 
l(»s.s of* (*ourse*, w(i conete'ive it to he* so ut/teT that be- 
cauie of it one* is willing to bid de‘fiance to some* serious 
obligatiem. 8t. Thomas cornple^te*H his definitiejii of 
Blotli by saying that it is torpeir in fJie pre‘H(*nce; of 
spiritual ge)e)d which is Divine ge»e)d. In othe^r words, 
a man is the*n feirmally distre*Kse*el at the; prospect <)f 
what he; mii.st ele) for (Joel to bring al>e)ut eir kwp m- 
ta(;t his frie*nelship with (Jod. In this sense* sbth is 
directly oppe>s(‘d to charity. It is then a mortal sin 
unless the act be lacking in entire advertence or fuU 
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consent of the will. The trouble? attacheel to main- 
tenance of the inhabiting of God by charity arouses 
tedium in such a person. He violates, therefore, ex- 
pressly the first and the groat<?st of the command- 
ments: “Thou shalt love tne Lord thy God with thy 
whole heart, aad with thy whole soul, and with thy 
whole mind, and with thy whole strength. ” (Mark, 
xii, 30). 

Kickaby, Moral Teaching of St. Thomae (I^ondon, 1896); 
Slater, Manual of Moral Theology (Now York, 1908), Hr. 
Thomah, Summa, II-II, Q. xxxv; Ballerini, Opue theologxcum 
morale (Prato, 1898). 

Joseph F. Delany. 

Slythurst, Thomas, English confessor, b. in Berk- 
shire; d. in the Tower of London, 1560. He was 
B.A. Oxon, 1530; M.A., 1534; B.D., 1543; and sup- 
plicated for the degree of D.J3., 1554-5, but never 
took it. He was rector of Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks, 
from 1545 to 1555, canon of Windsor. 1554, rector of 
Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks, 1555, ana first President 
of Trinity College, Oxford. He was deprived of these 
three preferments in 1559. On 11 Nov., 1556, he was 
appointed with others by Convocation to regulate the 
exercist's in theology on the election of Cardinal Pole 
to the chancellorshit). 

Wabtos, Life of Sir Thomas Pope (London, 1772), .H59; (Nath- 
alie Record Society Publications, I (London, 190.5 — ), 118; Fox, 
Acts and Monuments, VIII (London, 184.3-0), 6.36. 

John B. Wainewrioht. 

Smalkaldio League, a politico-religious alliance 
formally concluded on 27 Feb., 1531, at Smalkalden 
in Hesse-Nassau, among German Protestant princes 
and cities for their mutual defence. The compact 
was entered into for six years, and stipulated that any 
military attack made upon any one of the confede- 
rates on account of religion or under any other pretext 
was to be considered as directed against them all and 
resisted in common. The parties to it were: the Land- 
grave Philip of Hesse; the Elector John of Saxony and 
his son John Frederick; the dukes Philip of Brunswick- 
Grubonhagen and Otto, Erne.st, and Francis of Bruns- 
wiok-Luneburg: Prince Wolfgang of Anhalt; the 
counts Gebhara and Albrecht of Mansfeld and the 
towns of Strasburg, Ulm, Constance, Reuthngen, 
Memmingen, Lindaii, Biberach, Isny, Magdeburg, 
and Bremen. The city of Liibeck joined the league 
on 3 May, and Bavaria on 24 Oct., 1531. The acces- 
sion of foreign pow(Ts, notably England and P>ance, 
was solicited, and the alliance of the latter nation se- 
cured in 1532. The princes of Saxony and Hesse 
were appointed military (JommandiTS of the confed- 
eration, and its military strength fixed at 10,000 infan- 
try and 2000 cavalry. At a m(?eting held at Smal- 
kalden in Dec., 1535, the alliance was renewed for ten 
years, and the maintenance of the former military 
strength decreed, with the stipulation that it should be 
doubled in case of emergency. In April, 1536, Dukes 
Ulrich of WUrtemberg and Barnim and Philii) of 
Pomerania, the cities of Frankfort, Augsburg, Ham- 
burg, and Hanover joined the league with several 
other new confederates. An alliance was concluded 
with Denmark in 1538, while the usual accession 
of the German Estates which accepted the llefor- 
mation continued to strengthen the organization. 
Confident of its support, the Protestant princes intro- 
duced the new religion in numerous districts, sup- 
pressed bishopric^?, confiscated church property, re- 
sisted imperial ordinances to the extent of refusing 
help against the Turks, and disregarded the decisions 
of the Imperial Court of Justice. 

In self-defence against the treasonable machinations 
of the confedenition, a Catholic League was formed 
in 1538 at Nuremberg under the leadership of the 
emperor. Both sides now actively prepared for an 
armed conflict, which seemed imminent. But negotia- 
tions carried on at the Diet of Frankfort in 1539 re- 
sulted, partly owing to the illness of the Landgrave of 


Hesse, in the patching up of a temporary peace. The 
emperor during this respite renewed nis earnest but 
fruitless efforts to effect a religious settlement, while 
the Smalkaldio confederates continued their violent 
pro(;ccding8 against the Catholics, particularly in the 
territory of Brunswick- Wolf enbUttel, where Duke 
Henry was unjustly expelled, and the new religion in- 
troduced (1542). It became more and more evident 
as time went on that a conflict was unavoidable. 
When, in 1546, the emperor adopted stern measures 
against some of the confederates, the War of Smal- 
kalden ensued. Although it was mainly a religious 
conflict between Catholics and Protestants, the de- 
nominational lines were not sharply drawn. With 
Pope Paul III, who promised financial and military 
assistance, several Prot€?8tant princes, the principal 
among whom was Duke Maurice of Saxony, defended 
the imperial and Catholic cause. The beginning of 
hostilities was marked nevertheless by the success of 
the Smalkaldic allies; but division and irresoluteness 
soon weakened them and caused their ruin in South- 
ern Germany, where princes and cities submitted in 
rapid succession. The battle of Miihlberg (24 April, 
1547) decided the issue in favour of the emperor in 
the north. The Elector John Frederick of Saxony 
was captured, and shortly after the I^andgravc Philip 
of Ilesse was also forced to submit. The conditions 
of peace included the transfer of the electoral dignity 
from the former to his cousin Maurice, the reinstate- 
ment of Duke Henry of Wolf enbUttel in his domin- 
ions, the restoration of Bishop Julius von Pflug to his 
See of Naumburg-Zeitz, and a promise demanded of 
the vanquished to recognize and attend the Council 
of Trent. The dissolution of the Smalkaldic League 
followed ; the imperial success was complete, but tem- 
porary. A few years later another conflict broke out 
and ended with the triumph of Protestantism. 

WiNC’KKi.MANN, Dcr Schmalkald. Bund {15S0-3S) u. der NUrn- 
herger ReligtonsfricAc (Strasburg, 1892) ; Hasenclever, Die 
Politik der Schmalkaldener vor Ausbruch dcs Schmalkald. Krieges 
(Herlm, 1901), Idem, Die Politik Kaiser Karls V u. Lnndqraf 
Philipps von Hessen vor Ausbruch des Schmalkald. Krieges (Mar- 
burg, 1903); Derentklx), Der SchmalkaUi. Krieg in Norddeutsch- 
Innd (MUnater, 1008), Janssen, Hist, of the Herman People, tr. 
Christie, V (St. Louis, 1903), pasHim; Pastor, History of the 
Popes, tr. Kerr, X (St. Iwouis, 1910), 160 sqq. 

N. A. Weber. 

Smaragdus, Ardo, hagiographer, d. at the Ben- 
edictine monastery of Aniane, Herault, in Southern 
France, March, 843. He entered this monastery 
when still a Ixiy and was brought up under the direc- 
tion of Abbot St. Benedict of Aniane. On account of 
his piety and talents he was ordained and put at the 
head of the school at his monastery. In 794 he ac- 
companied his abbot to the Council of Frankfort and 
in 814 was made abbot in place of Benedict, who on 
the invitation of Ixiuis-le-Debonnaire had taken up 
his abode at the imperial Court at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Smaragdus was honoured as a saint in his monastery. 
He is the author of a life of St. Benedict of Aniane 
which he wrote at the reouest of the monks of Cor- 
nelimiinster near Aix-la-Cnapelle, where Abbot Ben- 
edict had died. It was written in 822,and is one of 
the most reliable hagiological productions of that 
period. Mabillon edited it in nis “ActaSS. of the 
Ben(?dictino Order” (8a?culum IV, 1, 192-217), whence 
it was reprinted in P. L., CIIl, 353-84. It was 
also cnlited by Waitz in “Mon. Germ. Script.”, 
XV, I, 200-29. 

Histoire Lit. de la France, V, 31-5; Ceiluer, Histoire gSnSrale 
dcs auteurs sacris ei ecclSsiastiques, XII (Paris, 1862), 394, Ma- 
billon, Acta SS. Ord. S Ben., s»c. IV, I, 589; Ebert, AUg&- 
meine Qesch, der Literatur des Mittelalters, II (Leipzig, 1880), 
345-8. 

Michael Ott. 

Smith, George. See Argyll and the Isles, 
Diocese of. 

Smith, James, journalist, b. at Skolland, in the 
Shetland Isles, about 1790; d. Jan., 1866. He spent 
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his boyhood at SkoUand, a small place belonging to 
his mother, who was a member of a branch of the 
Bruce family which had settled in Shetland in the 
sixteenth century. He studied law in Edinburgh, 
l^ame a solicitor to the Supreme Court there, aiul 
married a Catholic lady (a cousin of Bishop Nhicdon- 
ell of the Glen^rrjr clan), the result being his own 
conversion to Catholicism. Naturally hain{>cred in 
his career, at that period, by his profession of Catholi- 
cism, he turned his attention to literature, and became 
the pioneer of Catholic ioumalism in Scotland. In 
1832 he originated and e(hted the “ Edinburgh Catho- 
lic Magazine”, which appeared somewhat inter- 
mittently in Scotland until April, 1838, at which date 
Mr. Smith went to reside in London, and the word 
“Edinburgh” was dropped from the title of the 
magazine, the publication of which was continued for 
some years in I^ondon. Mr. Smith, on settling in 
London, inaugurated the “Catholic Directory” for 
England, in succession to the old “Laity’s Directory”, 
and edited it for many years; and he was also for a 
short time editor of the “Dublin Review”, in 1837 
Possessed of considerable gifts both as a speaker and 
as a writer, he was always ready to put them at tlu^ 
service of the Catholic cause; and during the years of 
agitation immediately preceding Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, as well as at a later period, he was one of the most 
active cliampions of the Church in England and 
Scotland. He made a brilliant defence in public of 
Catholic doctrine when it was violently attacked by 
certain prominent members of the Established ("hur(‘h 
of Scotland, and published in this connexion, in 1831, 
his “Dialogues on the Catholic and Protestant Rules 
of Faith”, between a member of the Protestant Ref- 
ormation Society and a Catholic layman. He also 
edited (1838) Challoner’s abridgment of Gother’s 
“Papist Misrepn^sented and Represented”, with 
copious notes. Mr. Smith was father of the Most 
Rev. William Smith, second Archbishop of St. 
Andrews and Edinburgh in the restored hierarchy of 
Scotland, and a distinguished Biblical scholar. 

Gillow. Bxbl. Diet, Eng. Cath., h. v.; Catholic Directory for Scot- 
land (1893), 2M. 

D. O. Hunter-Blaiu. 

Smith, James A. See Saint Andrews and Edin- 
BURUH, Archdiocese of. 

Smith, Rk^hari), Bishop of Chalcedon, second 
Vicar Apostolic of England; b. at Han worth, Lincoln- 
shire, Nov., 1508 (not 1566 as commonly stated); d. 
at Paris, 18 March, 1655. He was educated at Trinity 
College, Oxford, where he became a Catholic. He was 
admitted to the English College, Rome, in 1586, 
studied under Bellarmine, and was ordained priest 7 
May, 1592. In Feb., 1593, he arrived at Valladolid, 
where he took the degree of Doctor of Theology, and 
taught philosophy at the English College till 1508, 
when he went to Seville as professor of (controversies. 
In 1603 he went on the English mission, where he made 
his mark as a missioner. Chosen to represent the 
case of the secular clergy in the archpriest controversy, 
he went to Rome, where he opposed Persons, who said 
of him: “I never dealt with any man in my life more 
heady and resolute in his opinions”. In 1613 he 
became superior of the small body of English secular 
priests at Arras College, Paris, who deviated them- 
selves to controversial work. In 1625 he was elected 
to succeed Dr. Bishop as vicar Apostolic, but the date 
usually assigned for his consecration as Bishop of 
Chalcedon (12 Jan., 1625) must be wrong, as he w^ 
not elected till 2 Jan. He arrived in England in 
April, of the same year, residing in Lord Montagu’s 
house at Turvey, Bcjdfordshirc. As vicar Apostolic 
he came into conflict with the regulars, claiming the 
rights of an ordinary, but Urban VIII decided (16 
Dec^ 1627) that he was not an ordinary. In 1628 
the Gkivemment issued a proclamation for his arrest. 


and in 1631 he withdn'w to Paris, where he lived with 
Ri(?helieu till the caniinal’s death in 1642; then he 
retired to the convent of tlie English Augustinian 
nuns, wht're he died. 

He wrote: “An answer to T. Bel’s late Challenge” 
(1605); “The Prudentiall Ballance of Religion”. 
(1609); “Vita Domina) MagdaUm® Montis- Acuti ” 
i. e , Viscountess Montagu (1609); “De auctom et 
essentia Protestanticie Roligionis” (1619), English 
translation, 1621; “Collatio doctrime Catholioorum 
et Protestantium” (1622), tr. (1631); “Of the dis- 
tinction of fundamental and not funciamental points 
of faith” (1645); “Monita quaidam utilia pro Bacer- 
dotibus, SeminaristiH, Missionariis Angli®” (1647); 
“A Trt'atise of the b('st kinde of Confi^ssors” (1651): 
“()f the all-suffici('nt Eternal Proposer of Matters of 
Faith” (1653); “Floriim Histori® Ecchisiastic® mentis 
Anglorum libri sc'ptem” (^1654). Many unpublished 
documimts relating to his tmublod episc^opate (an 
impartial history of which yet remains to be writUm) 
are preserved in the Westminster DiociJsan Archives. 

Dodd, Church History, 111 (llrusMoli tdro Wolverhampton, 
1737 1712) tho aroount from which most Ruhaomient Vnographios 
wore derived. See aUo Tierney ’h edition of Uodd for further 
iloeumentH, Hkiunoton, Memoirs of Haivtani (I.K>ndon, 1793): 
Calendar State Papers: Dom,, t02o~t0St ; Butlkr, Historical 
Memoirs of English Catholics (Tjondon. 181^; SwiiaiSANT, Ae- 
count of the Enylish ('hapter (London, 1853); Fullkrton, Life of 
Luisa de Carvajal (Lomlon, 1873), Foi.KY, Records Sn^. Jnror. 
S.J., VI (London, 1880), BRAor, Episeojxil Succession, III 
(Rome, 1H77), a eoiifuned and w'lf-oontradictory Recount with 
Home new faetw, Auiku in DieJ. Nat, Rioq.\ OiLmw, Bihl. Diet. 
Eng <\ith : ('kdox. ('ouvent de Rc.liffieuses Anglaises A Paris 
(PariH, IHui), Third Douay Diary, C. R. S. Publications, X (Ix)n- 
don, 1911). 

Edwin Burton 


Smith, Richard, b. in Worcc'stershire, I5(X); d. at 
Douai, 9 July, 1563. He was educattMl at MfTton 
College, Oxford; and, having takem his M.A. degree 
in 1530, he bec^aini' n'gistrar of the university in 1532. 
In 15!16 Hcmry VI II appoint(Ml him first Regius Pro- 
f(‘ssor of divinity, and lu' took his doctorate in that 
subject on 1 0 July in th(‘ same your. He subsi^qucntly 
b(»caine master of Whittington College, Ijondon; 
rector of St. Dunstan's-in-thevEast; riTtor of Cuxham, 
Oxfordshire; principal of St. Alban’s Hall; and divinity 
r(*ad(*r at Magdalen College. Under Edward VI he 
is said by his opponents to have abjured the pope’s 
authority at St. Paul’s Cross (15 May, 1547) and at 
Oxford, but the accounts of the procu^edings are ob- 
Hcun* and unreliable. If h(^ yiekh^l at all, he soon 
recovered and accordingly suffer(Ml the loss of his 
prof(*ssorship, being succeeded by Peter Martyr, with 
whom he held a public disputation in 1549. Shortly 
afterwards he was arrested, but wtis H(K)n liberated. 
Going to Lemvain, he became professor of divinity 
there. During Mary’s Catholic restoration he re- 
gam(‘d most of his pn'fcrments, and was made royal 
cliaplain and canon of Christ Church. He txKik a 
prominent part in the proceedings against Cranmer, 
Ridley, and LatimcT. He again lost all his beiuifices 
at the change of religion untlcT Elizabeth, and after a 
short imprisonment in Parker’s house he escaped to 
Douai, where he was appointiHl by Philip II <l(?an of 
St. Peter’s church. TIktc is no foundation for the 
slanderous story sprojwl by th(* Reformers to account 
for his deprivation of his ( Ixford prof(*Hsorship. When 
Douai IJniversity was foundcnl on 5 Oct., 1562, ho was 
installed as chancellor and proh'ssor of thcolcigy, hut 
only liv(‘d a f(‘W months to fill these offices. Ho wrote 
many works, the chief of which are: 

Defence of the Siicrnment of the A'tar, 

“Defence of the .Siiorifiee of t-J;'’ ,5^;^ „ 

“ Defensio cfelibatUH sacerdotum (li'-W); Diatnba 

de hominiB juHtificatione” (15M); "Buckler of the 
Catholic Faith” (15.5. ■>-50); “IX- Misea- 
(1562): and Hcveral refutationH of Cajvin, Melanch- 
thon Jewell, and Beza, all published in 1^2. 

Fostkh Alumni Oxonienses, in 

triltu AnglKB Scriptoribus (Pana, 1619) ; boDD, Church Utsiory, 
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n (Brunela wr« Wolvurhamptoti, 1737-42); Qairdwer, LtUert 
and Paper* of Henry VIII; Cooper. Dtct. Nat. Bxog., s. v. 

Edwin Burton. 

Smith, Thomas Kilby, b. at Boston, Mass., 23 
Sept., 1820; d. at New York, 14 Doc., 1887 ; eldest son 
of Captain George Smith and Eliza Bicker Walter. 
Both his paternal and maternal forefathers were 
active and prominent in the professional life and in 
the government of New England. His parents moved 
to Cincinnati in his early (jhildhood, wliere he was 
educated in a military school under O. M. MiUjhel, 
the astronomer, and studied law in the office of Chief 
Justice Salmon P. Chase*. In 1853 he was appointed 
special agent in the Post Officcj Department at 
Wiishington, and later marshal for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Ohio and deputy clerk of Hamilton County. 
Ho entered the Union Army, 9 S(*ptember, IHtil, 
as lieutenant-colonel, and was conspuaious m the 
Battle of Shiloh, (5 and 7 April, 1892, assuming com- 
mand of Stuart’s Brigade, Sherman’s Division, during 
the second day. As commander of brigade in the 
Ifjth and 17th Army Corps, he participated in all the 
campaigns of the Army of tlie Tennessee, being also 
for some months on staff duty with General Grant. 

Commissioned Brigadier-G(‘n(*ral of Volunt,e<*rs, 11 
August, 1803. he was assigned on 7 March, 1804, to 
the cornrnana of the detached division of the 17th 
Army Corps and rendiTCMl distinguisliKl service during 
the Rod River lOxpedition, prote(;tirig Admiral 
Porter’s fleet after the disaster of the main army. 
After the fall of Mobile, he assumed the command of 
the IJepartment of Southern Alabama and Florida, 
and then of the Post and District of Maine. H(* was 
brevetted Major-G(*neral for gallant and meritorious 
services. In 1800 President Johnson appointed him 
United States Consul at Panama. After the war 
he remov(‘d to Torrcsdalc, Philadelphia. At the 
time of his death he wiis engaged in journalism in 
Now York. On 2 May, 1848, he married Elizabeth 
Budd, daughter of Dr. William Budd McCullough 
and Arabella Sanders Piatt, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
She was a gifted and devout- woman, and through her 
influence and that of the vimerable Archbishop 
Purcell he becana* a Catholic some years before his 
dc^ath. Ho was remarkable for his facility of 
expression, distinguished personal appinirama*, and 
courtly bearing. He left five .sons and three daught(*r8. 

Smith, Life and Lettvra of Thonw.’i Kilby Smith (New York, 
1898). 

Waltkr Geokob Smith. 

Smyrna, Latin Archdiocese of (Smyrnensis), 
in Asia Minor The city of Smyrna rises like an 
amphitheatre on the gulf which bears its name. It 
is tne capital of the vilayet of Aidin and the starting- 
point of several railways; it has a population of at 
least 300, (XK), of whom 150,0(X) are Greeks. There 
are also numerous .lews and Armenians and almost 
10,0(K) European Catholics. It was founded more 
than KXK) years b. c. by colonists from Lesbos who 
had expelled the Leleges, at a place now called 
Boumanat, about an hour’s distance from the pres- 
ent Smyrna. Shortly before 688 b. o. it was captured 
by the lonians, under whose rule it became a very 
rich and powerful city (Herodotus, I, L50). About 
580 b. c. it was de^stroyed by Alyattes, King of Lydia. 
Nearly 300 years afterwards Antigomis (323-301 
B. c.), and then Lysimachus, undertook to rebuild it 
on its present site. Subsequently comprised in the 
Kingdom of Pergamus, it was ceded in 133 b. c. to 
the Romans. These built there a judiciary cmt>entu8 
and a mint. Smyrna had a celebrated school of rhet- 
oric, was one of the cities which had the title of metrop- 
olis, and in which the concilinm fesHvum of«Asia was 
celebrated. Demolished by an earthquake in a. d. 
178 and 180, it was rebuilt by Marcus Aurelius. In 
673 it was captured by a fleet of Arab Mussulmans. 


Under the inspiration of Element VI the Latins cap- 
tured it from the Mussulmans in 1344 and held it 
until 1402, when Tamerlane destroyed it after slaying 
the inhabitants. In 1424 the Turks captured it and, 
save for a brief occupation by the Venetians in 1472, 
it hiis since belonged to them. 

Christianity was prcachiid to the inhabitants at an 
early date. As e&Ay as the year 93, there existed a 
Christian community dmected by a bishop for 
whom St. John m the Apocalypse (i, 11; ii, 8-11) has 
only words of praise. Phere arc extant two letters 
written early in the second century from Troas by 8t. 
Ignatius of Antioch to those of Smyrna and to Poly- 
carp, their bishop. Through these letters and those 
of the Christians of Smyrna to the city of Philome- 
lium, we know of two larlies of high rank who be- 
longed to the Church of Smyrna. There were other 
Christians in the vicinity of the city and dependent on 
it to whom vSt. Polycarp wrote letters (Eusebius, 
'Hlist. eccL”, V, xxiv). When Polycarp was mar- 
tyred (23 h>b ), the Church of Smyrna sent an 
encyclicuil concerning his death to the Church of Phi- 
lomelium and others. The ‘^Vita Polycarpi” attrib- 
uted to St. Pionius, a priest of Smyrna martyred in 
250, contains a list of the first bishops: Strata's; 
Bucolus; Polycarp; Papinus; -Camerius; Euda*moii 
(250), who apostat ized during the persecution of De- 
cius; ’rhra.seas of Eiimonia, martyr, who was buried at 
Smyrna. Noctos, a Modalist heretic of the second 
century, was a native of the city as were also Sts. 
Potliinus and Ireiueus of Lyons. Mention should also 
he made of another martyr, St Dioscorides, vene- 
rated on 21 May. Among the Greek bishops, a list of 
whom appears in Le Quien, (Oriens Christ., I, 737- 
40), was Metrc>])hancs, the great opponent of Photius, 
who laboured m the revision of tne ‘‘Oetoekos”, a 
Greek liturgical book. 

The liatin See of Smyrna was created by Clement 
VI in 1340 and had an uninterrupted succession 
of titulars until the sevent-oenth century. This 
was the beginning of the Vicariate Apostolic 
of Asia Minor, or of Smyrna, of vast- extent 
In 1818 Pius VII established the Archdioeosc* of 
Smyrna, at the same time retaining the vieanate 
Apostolic, the jurisdiction of which was wider. Its 
limits were those of lhi‘ vieariat(*s Apostolic of Mc'so- 
potainia, Syria, and Constantinople. The archdio- 
cese had 17, (KX) Latin Catholics, soint* Grc'ck Mcl- 
chites, called Alepi, and Armenians under special 
organization. There arc: 19 secular priests; 55 regu- 
lars; 8 parishes, of which 4 are in Smyrna; 14 churches 
with resident priests and 12 without priests; 25 pri- 
mary schools with 2500 pupils, 8 (!oIl(‘ges or academies 
with 800 pupils; 2 hospitals; and 4 ()rphaiuige*s. The 
religious nu‘n in the archdiocese or the vicariate Apos- 
tolic are Franciscans, CapiK'hins, Lazansts, Domini- 
cans, Salesians of Don Boscf), Assumptionists (at 
Koniah), Brothers of the Cliristian Schools, and 
Marist Brothers (at- Metellin). Religious communi- 
ties of women are the Carmelites, Sisters of Charity 
(13 houses with more than 100 sisters), Sisters of Sion, 
Dominicans of Ivrca*, Sisters of St. Joseph, and Ob- 
lates of the Assumption. 

Smith, Dirt, of Greek and Roman Geogr., s. v.; Hamilton, Re- 
searches tn Asia Minor, I (London, 1842), 44 95, Texilr, Asie 
Mxneure (Pann, 1862), 302-08; Scherzbk, Smyrna (Vienna, 
1873); Hamkay, The Letters to the Seven ('hvrehes of Asia (lA>n- 
don, 1904), 251-57; GKOROiAnljH, (Paris, 1885) , Rouqon, 

.Smyrna (Pans, 1892); Le Camus, Les sept iylises de V Apocalypse 
(Paris, 1896), Fillion in Via , Diet, de la Bible, s. v., Musxones 
Catholxccp (Rome, 1907), 155-57; Lampak^s, The Seven Stars of 
the Apocalypse (Athens, 1909), in Greek; ,Jean-Bai*ti«te dk Saint- 
Lokenzo, Saiyxt Polyenrpe et son fombenu sur le Pagus. Notice sur 
le mile de Smyrne (Constantinople, 1911). 

S. Vailh^. 

Snorri Stiirlu8on| historian, b. at Hvammr, 
1178; d. 1241. Snorri, who was the son of Sturla 
Thortsson (d. 1182), was the most important Ice- 
landic historian of the Middle Ages. In him were 
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united the experienced statesman and the many- 
8id(Hl scholar. As a child he went to the school of 
Saemund the Wise at Oddi, of which, at that tiin(‘, 
Haemund’s grandson J6n Loptsaon wtis the Innwl. On 
his father^s side J6n wjis relatiKl to the most dia- 
tingiiishe<i families of Iceland, while by his mother 
Thora he was connected with the royal family of 
Norway. Under this skilful teacher Snorri was thor- 
oughly trained in many branches of knowledge, but 
he learned especially the old northern belief in th(' 
gmis, the saga concerning Odin, and Scandinavian (m 
history. By a rich alliance Snorri obtained the money ^ 1' 
to take a leading part in politics, but his politi(ral 
course brought him many dangerous enemies, among 
whom King Haakon of Norway was th(^ most power- 
ful, and he was finally murdered at th(‘ king’s in- 
stigation. Snorri’s importances n^sts on his litt'rary 
works of which “ Heimskringla” (the world) is the 
most important, since it is the chief authority for the 
early history of Iceland and Scandinavia. lIow(‘V(‘r, 
it does not contain reliable statements until the? 
history, which extends to 1177, reaches a late period, 
while the descriptions of the primit-ive era are largely 
vague narrations of sagas. The Sturliinga-Saga, 
which shows more of the local colouring (>f Iceland, 
was probably only partly the work of Snorri. ()n th(^ 
other hand he is probably the author of the Younger 
Kdda called “Snorra-Edda”, which was intended as 
a t('Xtbook of ihv. art of poetry. Its first part, “(lyl- 
faginning” relates the mythology of the North m an 
interesting, iiictorial manner, and is a (H)m|)ilation of 
the songs of the early scalds, tlu^ songs of the c.ommon 
p('ople, sagas, and probalily his own poetic idinis. 

Storm, iSHOTr<i I lutUit'ic^nkrivritfio (( /0|)<;iilin,KOTi, 

187li); BAiiM<iAUTNKH. Nordisrhc Fahrten, I (FreiburK, 1KH9), 

.302 8qq.: 8vniU'K, Svensk LiteraiurhiMoria, 1 (Stockholm, ISOO); 
LtjndBouo, Iuhnulx studtsrf'clitl K'hc- Stt'lltinf/ vem dev h ft'isUuitKZt’it 
bis in unsere Ta<je (Berlin, lOOH), 17-18; OmuK. Nordisches (Jeis- 
tfsleben, tr. Ranihch (Heidelberg, lOOH), 110, 14.) .^>0. 

Puis WiTrxfANN. 

Snow, Petek, Vknekable, English martyr, suf- 
fered at York, 15 June, 1598. lie was born at or 
n(‘ar llipon, and arrived at the Ihiglish College, 
Reims, 17 April, 1589, receiving the first tonsuu^ 
and minor oraers 18 August, 159(), th(' subdiacamat c* 
at Laon on 22 8ept., and tin* diaconate and jiriesthood 
at Soissonson 30 and31 March, 1591. lie left, for hmg- 
land on the following 1 5 May. He was arrc^sttnl about 
1 May, 1598, when on his way to Y’^ork with V(‘n(‘r- 
ablc llal])h Grimston of Nidd. Both wiTe shortly 
after condemncfd. Snow of trea.son its being a ])rie8t 
and Grimston of ftdony, for having aidinl and assisted 
him, and, it is said, having attempted to prevent his 
apprehension. 

Chalix)ner. Missioruiry Priests, I, no. 112; Knox, Douny 
Diaries (London, 187.S). 

John B. W ainewkight. 

Sobaipura Indians, once an imfiortant tribe 
the Piman brancli of tli(^ great Sho.shonean lin- 
guistic stock, occupying the territory of the Santa 
Cruz and San Pedro Rivers, in south-eastern Arizona 
and adjacent portion of Sonora, Mexico. In dialect 
and general custom they seem to have closely re- 
sembled the Pdpago, by whom and by the closelv 
cognate Pima most of them were finally absorm^d. 
Their principal centre was Bac or Vaaki, late*r San 
Xavier del Bac, on Santa Cruz River, nine miles south 
from the present Tucson, Arizona. Here they wexe 
visited in 1692 by the pioneer Jesuit explorer of the 
south-west. Father Eusebio Kino, who in 1699 began 
the church from which the inission took its nanie. 
Other Jesuit mission foundations in the same tribe 
were (Santa Maria de) Suamca, just inside the Sonora 
line, established also by Kino about the same time, and 
San Miguel de Guevavi, founded in 1732 near the 
present Nogales, Arizona, all three missions being 
upon the Santa Cruz River. There were also several 


of 


visiting stations. The missions shared the misfor- 
tunes attending those of tlie Ihma and PAnago, but 
continued to ('xist until a fmv years after trie expul- 
sion of the Jesuits in 1767. Before the end of the 
century tlie tribe itseJf had disappcnired, and in later 
yi\‘irs San Xavi(‘r appivirs as a Pilpiigo settlement. 
A(*.cording to tradition the trib(‘ was destroyed about 
the year 1790 by the attacks of the wild Apache, by 
whom a part w(Te (\arri(Hi off, while the otners were 
forced to incorporate with the Pilpago and Pima 

. V.). 

Banc’uofi', /L.s'^ North Merican States and Texas (2 voIh., 
San Francisco, ISSb b); Iukm, Hist. Arizona amt Nen' Mexico 
(San Francisco, ISSU); Diary of Francisco darc^s, l77o <>, cd. 
( loiTEM (2 vols.. New York, IIMH)); Hodok, Handbook of A rmTican 



Indians (2 p!irt.s, VVasbinKtojj, UK)7 10); Undo ensayo 
descripcion yeoyrnphica de la pna'incia de Sonora (I70£) (St. 
.AuKUstiiic, l.S(i:i), tr. (JciTlfcKAH in Pec, Am. Path. Hist, Soc. 
(Philadclpiiia, 1804). 

James Mooney. 

Sobieski^ John, b. at Olesko in 1629; d. at Wil- 
anow, 1696; son of JariKvs, Castellan of Crac(>w and 
de8cend(‘(l by his motluT fmm the heroic Zolkiewski, 
who di(‘d in bat iks at CY'cora. His elder brother Mark 
was his com- 
panion in arms 
from the iimt' of 
tlu^ great Cossack 
rebellion (161S), 
and fought at 
Zbaralc, Berest(‘- 
c.zko, and lastly 
at Batoh when', 
after being taken 
prisoner, he was 
murdiTed by the 
Tat.ars. John, 
th(‘ last of all t he 
fjunily, accompa- 
nied Czarni(M*ki 
in the expedition 
to Denmark; 
t h e n , u n d o. r 
George Lubornir- 
ski, h(‘ fought the 
Muscovites at 
Cudnow. Liibo- 
mirski revolting, 
he nanaincM] faithful 

became Huc.(tessively , 

shal, and — after Rewera PotoiJci’s death — (irand 
Hetman, or Commander-in-(Jii(^f. His first (‘x- 
ploit an Hetman was in P<Mihaj(;o, whern, Ixwii'Kcd 
by an army of Cossacks and 1 atars, h(' at his 
own ('xpense raisi'd 8(KK) mvn and stori'd tht‘ place 
with wlM!al, baffling tlie foe so «omi)Ict<-ly tliat thoy 
rctinsl witli gmit loss. Whon, in 1<)72, tinili'r 
WWniowiocki’s rciKn, tlio Turks soizwi Kamionioc, 
Sohifski boat thorn aijain and aRain, till at Uio 
crowning victory of Chocim tlu-y lost 20, (KK) men and 
a gr€*at many guns. This gave Poland breathing- 
space, and Hobieski became the national Ihto, so 
that, King Mie.hael dying at, that t inie lu* was unan- 
imously oloctcrl king in 1074 IJcforr; us coronation 
ho was forced to drive back the I urkish honli.s, tliat 
iiad once more invaded the eountry; lie h(|at them at 
Is'inherg in 1075, arriving in time to raise lh(' siegi- of 
Trembowla, and to save Clirzanowski and his heroic 
wife, its defenders. Scarrrely crowned he huHteiieil to 
fight in the Kuthenian provinces. Having too few 
wddiers (20,000) to attack tlie Turks, who were ten 
to one, he wore them out., entrenehing himself at 
Zurawno, letting the enemy hem him in for a fort- 
night extricating himself with marvellous skill and 
«mrage, and finally regaining by treaty a good part 

*’^k^r Lime Time there was 1’™“'- . 

I dread the “ Un vanquished Northern 
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lion and Poland, too, wAs exhausted. But soon the 
Sultan turned his arras against Austria. Passing 
through Hungary, a great part of which had for one 
hundr^ and fifty years been in Turkish hands, an 
enonnous army, reckoned at from 210,0fX) to 300,000 
men (the latter figures are Sobieski’s) marched for- 
ward. The Emperor Leopold fled from Vienna, and 
begged Sobieski^s aidj which the papal nuncio also 
iramored. Though dissuaded by Louis XIV. whot^ 
policy was always hostile to Austria, Sobieski hesi- 
tated, not an instant. Meanwhile (July^ 1683) the 
Grand Vizier Kara Mustapha, had arrived before 
Vienna, and laid siege to tne city, defended by the 
valiant Imperial General Count Stahremberg, with a 
garrison of only 15,000 men. exposed to the horrors 
of disease and fire, as well as to hostile attacks. 
Sobieski started to the rescue in August, taking his 
son James with him; passing by Our Lady^s sanctuary 
at Czeflstochowa, the troops prayed for a blessing 
on their arms: and in the Ix^ginning of September, 
havi^ crossed the Danube and joined forces with 
the wrman armies under John Uefirge, P^lector of 
Saxony, and Prince Charles of Lorraine, they ap- 
proached Vienna. On 11 Sept., Sobieski was on the 
neights of Kahlenberg, near the city, and the next 
day he gave battle in the plain below, with an army 
of not more than 76,000 men, the Germans forming 
the left wing and the Poles under Hetmans Jahonowski 
and Sieniawski, with General Katski in command of 
the artillery, forming the right. The hussars charged 
with their usual impetuosity, but the dense masses 
of the foe were impenetrable. Their retre>at was taken 
for flight by the Turks, who rushed forward in pursuit; 
the hussars turned upon them with reinforcements 
and charged again, when their shouts made known 
that the ^‘Northern Lion” was on the field and the 
Turks fled, panic-stricken, with Sobieski 's horsemen 
still in pursuit. 8till the battle raged for a time along all 
the line; both sides fought bravely, and the king was 
everywhere commanding, fighting, encouraging his 
men and urging them forward. He was the first to storm 
the camp: Kara Mustapha had escaped with his life, 
but he received the bow-string in Belgrade some 
months later. The Turks were routed, Vienna and 
Christendom saved, and the news sent to the pope 
along with the Standard of the Prophet, taken by 
Sobieski, who himself had heard Mass in the 
morning. 

Prostrate with outstretched arms, he declared that 
it was God’s cause he wiis fighting for, and ascribed 
the victoiy (Venn vidi, Deus vicit — his letter to 
Innocent XI) to Him alone. Next day he entered 
Vienna, acclaimed by the people as their saviour. 
Leopold, displeased that the Polish king should have 
all the glory, condescended to visit and thank him, 
but tre.ated his son James and the Polish hetmans 
with extreme and haughty coldness. Sobieski, though 
deeply offended, pursued the Turks into Hungary, 
attacked and took Ostrzyhom after a second battle, 
and returned to winter in Poland, with immense spoils 
taken in the Turkish camp. These and the glory 
^ed upon the nation were all the immediate ad- 
vantages of the great victory. The Ottoman danger 
had vanished forever. The war still went on: step 
by step the foe was driven back, and sixteen years 
later Kamieniec and the whole of Podolia were 
restored to Poland. But Sobieski did not live to see 
this triumph. In vain had he again and again at- 
tempted to retake Kamieniec, ana even had built a 
stronghold to destroy its strategic value; this fortress 
enabled the Tatars to raid the Ruthenian provinces 
upon several occasions, even to the gates of Lemberg. 
He was also forced by treaty to give up Kieff to Russia 
in 1686; nor did he succeed in securing the crown for 
his son James. His last days were spent in the bosom 
of his family, at his castle of Wiianow, where he died 
in 1696, broken down by i>olitical strife as much as 


by illness. His wife, a Frenchwoman, the widow of 
John Zamoyski, Marie-Casimire, though not worthy 
of so great a hero, was tenderly beloved by him, as 
his letters show: she influenced him greatly and not 
always wisely. His family is now extinct. Charles 
Ekiward, the Young Pretender, was his great-grand- 
son — ^his son James’ daughter, Clementine, having 
married James Stuart in 1719. 

Ijiaty Jana III, Krdla polakiego, do krolotoej Kaztmierzy (Sobie- 
«ki’« letters to his wife), published by A. L. Hbusbl, IS.*??. Two 
volumes of ‘'Acta Hialortca", published by the Academie der 
Wissensohaftcn. Tatham, John Sobieski (Oxford. 1881); Do- 
poNT, MSmoirs pour gervirAVhistoire de Sobieski (Warsaw, 1885); 
Rieder, Johann III, Kdnto von Folen (Vienna, 1883). 

S. Tarnowski. 

Socialism, a system of social and economic organi- 
zation that would substitute state monopoly for pri- 
vate ownership of the sources of production and means 
of distribution, and would conc/entrate under the con- 
trol of the secular governing a uthority the chief 
actmties of^Tmman life. The fenh is often uied 
Vagu^y to indicate any increase of collective control 
over individual action, or even any revolt of the dis- 
possessed against the rule of the possessing classes. 
But these are undue extensions of the term, leading to 
much confusion of thought. State control and even 
state ownership are npt^necessarily Socialism: they 
become ^only when they result In or tend towards the 
prohibition oTprivato ownership not only of “natural 
monopolies”, out also of all the sources of wealth. 
Nor is mere revolt against economic inequality So- 
cialism: it may be Anarchism (see Anarchy); it may 
be mere Utopianism (see Communism); R m ay b£ 
just resistance to oppression. Nor is it merely a'pro- 
•poBaMo Tmake such economic changes in the social 
structure as would banish poverty. Socialism is this 
(see Collectivism) and much more. It is also a 
philosophy.of social life and action, regarding all hu- 
man activities from a defi nite economic standjioint. 
MorcHTVeF modern SocialliimTF nor a meto Arbitrary 
exercise at state-building, but a deliberate attempt to 
relieve, on explicit principles, the existing social con- 
ditions, which are regarded as intolerable. The great 
inonnaji fles o f human life and opportunity, produced 
b5ruie excessive conccflTr^on of wealth m tne hands 
of a coT!Tpa!Wr!T(6fy section 0f“tbh community, 
have been the cause and still are the stimulus of what 
is called the Socialistic movement. But, in order 
to understand fully what SociaUsm is and what it 
implies, it is necessary first to glance at the history of 
the movement, then to examine its philosophical and 
ndigious tendencies, and finally to consider how far 
these may be, and actually have proved to be, in- 
compatible with Christian thought and life. The 
first requirement is to understand the origin and 
growth of the movement. 

It has been customary among writers of the So- 
cialist movement to beein with references to Utopian 
theories of the classical and Renaissance periods, to 
Plato’s “Republic”, Plutarch’s “Life of Lycurgus”, 
More’s “Utopia”, Campanella’s “City of the ^n”, 
Hall’s “ Muncaus alter et idem ”. and the like. Thence 
the line of thou^t is traced through the French 
writers of the ei^teenth century, Meslieir Montes- 
quieu, d’Argenson, Morelly. Rousseau, Mfably, till, 
with Linnet and Necker, tne eve of the Revolution 
is reached. In a sense, the modern movement has its 
roots in the ideas of these creators of ideal common- 
wealths. Yet there is a gulf fixed between the mod- 
em Socialists and the older Utopists. Their schemes 
were mainly directed towards the establishment of 
Communism, or rather, Communism was the idea 
that gave life to their fancied states (see Communism). 
But the Collectivist idea, which is the economic basis 
of modern Socialism (see Collectivism), really 
emerges only with “Gracchus” Babeuf and his 
paper, “The Tribune of the People”, in 1794. In the 
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maDifesto issued by him and his fellow-conspirators, 
“Les Egaux^j is to be found a clear vision of the col- 
lective organization of society, such as would be 
largely accepted by most modern Socialists. Babfjuf 
was guillotined by the Directory, and his party sup- 
pressed. Meanwhile, in 1793, Godwin in England 
h^gl published his “Enauiry Concerning Political Jus- 
tice , a work which, tnough inculcating Anarchist- 
Communism (see Anarchy) rather than Collectivism, 
had much influence on Robert Owen and the school of 
Determinist Socialists who succeeded him. But a 
small group of English writers in the early vexu-s of the 
nineteenth century had really more to do with the 
development of Socialist thought than had either 
Owen^s attempts to found ideal communities, at 
New Lanark and elsewhere, or the contemporary 
theories and practice of Saint-Simon and Fourier in 
France. , , 

These English writers, the earliest of whonij Dr. 
Charles Hall, first put forward that idea of a dominant 
industrial and social “system'*, which is the pervading 
conception of modern Socialism, worked out the vari- 
ous basic principles of Socialism, which Marx after- 
wards appropriated and combined. Robert Thomp- 
son, Ogilvie, Hodgkin, Gray, above all William 
Carpenter, elaborated the theories of “surplus value 
of ‘ ‘ production for profit “ , of “ class- war ”, of the ever- 
increasing exploitation of the poor by the rich, which 
are the stuff of Marx’s “Das Kapital”, that “old 
clothes-shop of ideiis culled from Berlin, Paris, and 
London”. For indeed, this famous work is really 
nothing more than a dexterous combination of Hego 
lian Evolutionism, of PYench Revolutionism, and of 
the economic theories elaborated by Ricardo, on the 
one hand, and this group of English theorists on the 
other. Yet the services of Karl Marx and of his 
friend and brother-Hebrew, Friedrich Engels, to the 
cause of Socialism must not be underraU^d. These 
two writers came upon the scene just when the So- 
cialist movement wiis at its lowest ebb. In P)ngland 
the work of Robert Owen had been overlaid l>y the 
Chartist movement and its apparent failure, while the 
writings of the economists mentioned above had had 
but little immediate influence. In PYance the Saint- 
Simonians and the Fourierists had disgusted everyone 
by the moral collapse of their systems. In Germany 
I^assalle had so far devoted his brilliant energies 
merely to Republicanism and philosophy. But in 
1848 Marx and Engels published the “Coinmunist 
Manifesto”, and, mere rnetoric as it was, this docu- 
ment was the beginning of modern “scientific So- 
cialism”. The influence of lYoudhon and of the 
Revolutionary spirit of the times pervades the whole 
manifesto: the economic analysis of society was to be 
grafted on later. But already there appear the ideas 
of “the materialistic conception of history”, of “the 
bourgeoisie ” and “ the proletariat ”, and of “ class-war’ ’ . 

After 1848, in his exile in London, Marx studied, 
and wrote, and organized with two results: first, the 
foundation of “The International Workingmen's As- 
sociation”, in 1804; second, the publication of the 
first volume of “Das Kapital”, in 1867. It is not 
easy to judge which has had the more lasting effect 
upon the Socialist movement. “The International” 
gave to the movement its world-wide character; 
"‘Das Kapital” elaborated and systematized the 
philosophic and economic doctrine which is still the 
crei^ of the immense majority of Socialists. “Pro- 
letarians of all lands, unite!” the sentence with which 
the Communist Manifesto of 1848 concludes, became 
a reality with the foundation of the International. 
For the first time since the disruption of Christendom 
an organization took shape which had for its object 
the union of the major portion of all nations upon a 
common basis. It was not so widely supported as 
both its upholders believed and the frightened mon- 
ey^ interests imagined. Nor had this first organiza- 


tion any promise of stability. From the outset the 
influence of Marx steadily grew, but it was confronted 
by the opposition of Bakunin and the Anarchist school. 
By 1876 the International was even formally at an 
end. But it hiul done its work: the organized work- 
ing classes of all Europe had realized the international 
nature both of their own grievances and of capitalism, 
and when, in 1SS9, the first International Congress of 
Socialist and Tradi'-Union delegates met, at l*aris, a 
“New International” came into being which exists 
with uniinpaireii or, rather, with enhanced energy to 
the present day. Since that first mating stwen 
others have been held at intervals of three or four 
years, at which there Inis benm a steady growt h in the 
number of delegate's present, t,hi* variety of nationali- 
ties represented, and t,h(' extent of the Socialistic in- 
fluence over its deliberations. 

In 19(K), an International Soc'ialist Biin'au was es- 
tablished at Brussels, with the purtKise of solidifying 
and strengthening the international character of the 
movement. Sim^c 1904, an Inter-Parhamentary St>- 
ciahst Committee luis given further supiKirt- to the 
work of the bureau. To-day the international nature 
of the Social istu^ movement is an axiom both within 
and without, its ranks; an axiom that must not be for- 
gotten in thi' estimation both of the strength and of 
the trend of the movement. To the International, 
then, modern Socialism ow(»8 niiu’h of its present 
power. To “Das Ka])ital” it owes such intellectual 
coherence as it still possi'ssi's. The success of this 
book was immediate and considerable. It has beem 
translatiMl into many languages, epitomized by many 
hands, criti(!ized, (lisoussed, and eulogizwl. Thou- 
sands who would style tlu'inselves Marxians and 
would refer b) “Das Kapital” as “the Bible of So- 
cialism”, and the irrefragable basis of their criHHl, 
have very probably ni'vi'r seiui the original work, nor 
have even read it, in translation. Marx himself pub- 
lished only the first volume; the secoml was published 
umler Engels’ editorshi]) in 1885, two years after the 
death of Marx; a third was (‘laborated by Engels from 
Marx's notes in 1895; a fourth was project tnl but never 
accomplished. But the influence of this torso has 
b(Hjn immense. With consummate skill Marx gath- 
ered together and worked up the ideas and evidence 
that had originateil with others, or were the floating 
notions of the movement; with the result that the new 
international organization had ready to hand a body 
of doctrine to promulgate, the various national So- 
cialist parties a common thtniry and programme for 
which to work. And promulgated it wiis, with a d(v 
votion and at timex* a childlike faith that had no 
slight n*sembhince to religious proiiaganda. It has 
been severely and destnictively criticized by econo- 
mists of many schools, many of its leiwhng doctrines 
have IxH'ii explicitly abandoiK'd by the Socialist l(*ad- 
ers m different countric^s, some are now hardly d(j- 
f ended even by those leaders who label themw'lvcs 
“ Marxian ” . Y et the influence of tlu^ book piersists. The 
main doctrines of Marxism are still the stuff of popular 
Socialist belief in all countries, are still put forward 
in scarcely modified form in the copious literature 
produced for pipular consumption, are still enun- 
ciated or implied in jKipular address(*s even by some 
of the very leaders who haveabandoncid them in serious 
controversy. In spite of the grow! h of Rtwisionisni in 
Germany, of Syndicalism in France, and of Fabian 
Exiiertisrn in England, it is still accurate to maintain 
that the vast majority of Socialists, the rank ami file of 
the movement in all countries, are adherents of the 
Marxian doctrine, with all its materialistic philowiphy, 
its evolutionary immorality, its disruptive political 
and social analysis, its cliiss-conscious economics. 

In Socialism, to-day, as in most departments of 
human thought, the leading writers display a marked 
shyness of fundamental analysis: “The domain of 
Socialist thought”, says Lagardelle, has become an 
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intellectual desert/' Its protagonists are largely 
occupied, either in elaborating schemes of social re- 
form, which not infrequently prijsent no exclusively 
socialist characteristics, or else in apologizing for 
and disavowing inconvenient applications by earlier 
leaders, of socialist philosophy to th(* domain of 
religion and ethics. Ncverth class, in so far as the 
Internationa] movement remains dofinitelv Socialist 
at all, the formuhe of its propiiganda an<l the creed of 
its popular adherents are predominantly the reflection 
of those put forward in ^‘Das Kajutal" in 1867. 
Moreover, during all this period of growth r)f the 
modern Socialist movement, two other parallel move- 
ments in all (;ountri(3S have at once supplemented and 
counterpoised it. These* an* f.rade-unionism and co- 
operation. There is no inh(*rent, reason why either ot 
these movements should lead towards Socialism: 
properly conducted anti developed, both should ren- 
der unnecessary anything that can correctly be styled 
“Socialism". Hut, as a inatt(*r of fact, both these 
excellent movements, owing to unwise opposition by 
the dominant capitalism, on the one hand, and in- 
difference in the C!)hurches on the other, are menaced 
by Socialism, and may event ually be (raptun^d by the 
more intelligent and energetic Socialists and turned 
to serve the ends of Socialism. The training in 
mutual aid and interdependence, as well as in self- 
government and biisiiK^ss habits, which the leaders 
of tin? wage-earners have received in both trade- 
unionism and the co-operative movements, while* it 
might b(* of incalculable benefit in the formation of 
the needed Christian democracy, has so far been 
effective largely in dc'rnonstratmg the* pow(*r that is 
given by organizat ion and numbers. And the leaders 
of Socialism hav(**not bcicn slow to emphasize the lc‘s- 
son and to extemd the argum(‘nt, with suffici(‘nt plausi- 
bility, towards state monopoly and the absolutism of 
the majority. The logic of their argument lias, it is 
true, been challengc'd, m recent years, m Europe by 
the rise* of the great Catholic trade-union and co- 
operatives organizations. Hut in English-speaking 
nations this is yet to come, and both (!o-operation and 
tradevunionism are allowed to drift into the grip of 
the Socialist movement, with the result that what 
might becjome a most (‘ffective alternative for Ckil- 
lectivism remains to-day its nurs(*ry and its 8up]>ort. 

Parallel with the International movement has run 
the local propaganda in various countries, in each of 
which the mov(*m<*nt. has taken its colour from the 
national characteristics; a process which has con- 
tinued, until to-day it is sometimes difficult to r(*alize 
that the different bodies who are represcaited in the 
International Congresses form part of the* same agita- 
tion. In Germany, the fatherland of dogmatic So- 
cialism, the movement first- took shajx* in 1862. In 
that year Ferdinand Lassalle, the brilliant and 
wealthy young Jewish lawyer, delivered a lecture to 
an artisans’ association at Herlin. Lassalle was fined 
by the authorities for his temerity, but “The Work- 
ing Men’s Programme", as the lecture was styled, re- 
sulted in The Universal German Working Men’s 
Association, which was founded at Leipzig under his 
influence the following year. Lassalle commenced a 
stormy progpss throughout Germany, lecturing, or- 
anizing, writing. The movement aid not grow at 
rst with the rapidity he had expected, and he him- 
self was killed in a duel in 1864. Hut his tragic death 
aroused interest, and The Working Men’s Association 
grew steadily till, in 1869, reinforced by the adhesion 
of the various organizations which had grown out of 
Marx’s propaganda, it became, at Eisenach, the 
Socialist Democratic Working Men’s Party. Lieb- 
knecht. Rebel, and Singer, all Marxians, were its chief 
leaders. The two former were imprisoned for treason 
in 1870; but in 1874 ten members of the party, includ- 
ing the two leaders, were returned to the Reichstag 
by 450,000 votes. The Government attempted re- 


pression, with the usual result of consolidating and 
strengthening the movement. In 1875 was held the 
celebrated congress at Gotha, at which was drawn up 
the programme that formed the basis of the party. 
Three yejirs later an attempt upon the emperor’s life 
was made the excuse for renewed repression. But it 
was in vain. In s[)ite of alternate persecution and 
essays m state Socialism, on the part of Bismarck, the 
movement progresswl steadily. Bismarck fell from 
power in 18^ and since then the party has grown rap- 
idly, and 18 now the strongest political body in Germany. 
In 1899 Edward Bernstein, who had come under the 
influence of the Fabians in England since 1888, started 
the “Revisionist" movement, which, while attempt- 
ing to concentrate* the energies of the party more 
d€‘finitely upon specific reforms and “revising" to 
extinction many of the most cherished doctrines of 
Marxism, has yet been subordinated to the practical 
exigencies of politics. To all appearance the Socialist 
Party is stronger to-day than ever. The elections of 
1907 brought out 3,258,968 votes in its favour; those 
of Januiiry, 1912, gave it 1 10 seats out of a total of 397 
in the Reichstag — a gam of more than 100 per cent 
over its last prcivious rejiresentation (53 seats). The 
Marxian “Erfurt Programme", adopted in 1891, is 
still th(* official creed of the Party. Hut the “Re- 
visionist" iiolicy is obviously gaining ground and, if 
the Stuttgart Congress of lfK)7 be any indication, is 
rapidly transforming the revolutionary Marxist party 
into an opportunist body devoted to specific social 
reforms. 

In France the progress of Socialism has been upon 
different lines. Aft(*r the collapse of Samt-Simonism 
and Fourierism, cami* the agitation of Ixmis Blanc in 
1848, with his doctrine of “The Right to Work". 
Hut this was 8id(*-traekt*d by the triumphant poli- 
ticians into the scandalous “National Workshops", 
whi(;h were probably dt'hberalely established on 
wrong hn(‘s m order to bring ridicule upon the agita- 
tion. Blanc was driven into exile, and French So- 
cialism lay dormant till the ruin of Imperialism in 
1870 and the outbreak of the Commune in 1871 . This 
rising was suppressed wuth a ferocity that far sur- 
passed the wildest excesses of the Communards; 
20,000 men are said to have been shot in cold blood, 
many of whom were certainly innocent, while not a 
few were thrfiwn alive into the common burial pits. 
Hut this savagery, though it temporarily quelled the 
revolution, did nothing to obviate the Socialist 
mov(im(.*nt. At fust many of the scattered leaders 
declared for Anarchism, but soon most of thein- 
abandoned it as impracticable and threw their en- 
ergies into the propagation of Marxian Socialism. In 
1879 the amnesty permitted Jules Guesde, Brousse, 
Malon, and other leaders to return. In 1881, after 
the Anarchist-Communist group under Kro^tkin 
and R(*clus had seceded, two parties came into exist- 
ence, the opportunist Alliance Socialiste R^publi- 
caine, and the Marxian Parti Ouvrier Socialiste R^vo- 
lutionaire de France. But these parties soon split up 
into others. Guesde led, and still leads, the Irre- 
concilables; Jaur^s and Millerand have been the 
leaders of the Parliamentarians; Brousse, Blanqui, 
and others have formed their several communistic 
groups. In 1906, however, largely owing to the in- 
fluence of Jaur^, the less extreme parties united 
^ain to form Ix* Parti Socialiste Unifi^. This body 
is but loosely formed of various irreconcilable groups 
and includes Anarchists like Herv(5, Marxists like 
Guesde, Syndicalists hke Lagardelle, Opportunists 
like Millerand, all of whom Jaur^s endeavours, with 
but slight success, to maintain in harmony. For 
right across the Marxian doctrinairianism and the 
opportunism of the parliamentary group has driven 
the recent Revolutionary Synmcalist movement. 
This, which is really Anarchist-Communism working 
through trade-unionism, is a movqment distrustful of 
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parliamentary systems, favourable to violence, tend- 
towards destructive revolution. The Conf6d<5ra- 
tion G^n^rale du Travail is rapidly absorbing the So- 
cialist movement in France, or at least robbing it of 
the ardent element that gives it life. 

In the British Isles the Socialist movement has had 
a less stormy career. After the collapse of Oweiiisiu 
and the Chartist movement, the practical genius of 
the nation directed its chief reform energies towards 
the consolidation of the trade unions and the building 
up of the great co-operative enterprise. Steadily, for 
some forty years, tne trade-union leaders worketl at 
the strengthening of their respective organizations, 
which, with their dual character of friendly societies 
and professional associations, had no small part m 
trainmg the working classes in habits of combination 
for common ends. And this lesson was emphasized 
and enlarged by the Co-operative movement, whicli, 
springing from the tiny efforts of the Rochdale Pio- 
neers, spread throughout the country, till it is now 
one of the mightiest business organizations in the 
world. In this movement many a labour leadi'r 
learnt habits of business and of successful committee 
work that enabled him later on to deal on equal, or 
even on advantageous, terms with the representatives 
of the owning classes. But during all this pt'riod of 
training the Socialist movement proper lay dormant 
It was not until 1884, with the foumlatioii of the 
strictly Marxian Social Democratic Fi'deration by 
11. M. llyndman, that the Socialist propaganda took 
active form in England. It did not achieve any great 
immediate success, nor has it ev(‘r since shown signs 
of appealing widely to the English temperami'iit. 
But it was a beginning, and it was followed by other, 
more inclusive, organizations. A few months after 
its foundation the Socialist League, led by William 
Morris, seceded from it and had a brief and stormy 
existence. In 1893, at Bradford, the '‘Indefiendeiit 
labour Party was formed under the leadership of 
J. Keir Ilardic, with the direct jiurpiose of carrying 
Socialism into politics. Attached to it were two 
wiHikly papers, “The Clarion’’ and “The Labour 
I^eader”; the former of which, by its sale of over a 
million copies of an able little manual, “Memo 
England’’, had no small part in the diffusion of 
popular Socialism. All these three bodies were 
Marxian in doctrine and largely working class m 
membership. 

But, as early as 1883, a group of middle-class stu- 
dents had joined together as The Fabian Society. 
This body, while calling itself Socialist, rc;jected the 
Marxian in favour of Jevonsian economics, and de- 
voted itself to the social education of the public by 
means of lectures, pamphlets and books, and to the 
spread of Ck)llectivist ideas by the “permeation” of 
ublic bodies and political parties. Immense as have 
een its achievements in this direction, its constant 
preoccupation with practical measures of reform and 
its contact with organized party politics have led it 
rather in the direction of the “Servile State” than of 
the Socialist Commonwealth. But the united efforts 
of the various Socialist bodies, in concert with trade 
unionism, resulted, in 1899, in the formation of the 
Labour Representation Committee which, seven years 
later, had developed into the Labour Party, with 
about thirty representatives in the House of Commons. 
Already, however, a few years’ practical acquaint- 
ance with party politics has diminished the Siicialist 
orthodoxy of the Labour Party, and it shows signs of 
bec.oming absorbed in the details of party contention. 
Significant commentaries appeared in the summer of 
1911 and in the spring of 1912; industrial disturb- 
ances, singularly resembling French Syndicalism, oc- 
curred spontaneously in most commercial and min- 
ing centres, and the whole Labour movement in the 
British Isles has reverted to the Revolutionary type 
that last appeared in 1889. 

XIV.— 5 


In every European nation the »Socialist movement 
has folio we<l, more or leas faithfully, one of the three 
preceding ty^H's. In Belgium, Switzerland, Denmark, 
and Italy it is predominantly parliamentary: in Rus- 
sia, Sfiam, and Portugid it displays a more bitterly 
revolutionary character. But everywhere the two 
tendencies, parliamentary and revolutionary, struggle 
for the upper hand; now one, now the otluT becoming 
predominant. Nor is the movimient in the United 
States any exception to the rule. It bi'gan about 
1849, purely as a moveiiUMit among the CiiTinan and 
other immigrants and, m spite of the migration of the 
old International tp New York in 1872, had but little 
effect upon the native populat ion t ill the Henry Cltnirge 
movement of 1880. Even then jealousit's and divi- 
sions restricted Its action, till the rt*orgaiuzation of 
the Socialist Lalxiur Party at (^hicago in 1889. 
Since then the moveincait has Kpn‘ad rajiidly. In 
1897 apiuMired the Social Democracy of America, 
which, uniting with the majority of the Socialist La- 
bour Party m 1991, foruK'd th(‘ present rapidly grow- 
ing Socialist Party/ In the United States the inovi'- 
ment is still strongly Marxian m ehara<‘teit)Mhough a 
Rev'isionist school is growing iq), somewhat on the 
lines of the lOnglish Fabian inoviMiient, under tin* in- 
fluence of writers like lOdmond Kellv, Morns Hillqiiit, 
and Professors Ely ami Zuebliii. But tli(‘ mam body 
IS still crudely Revolutionary, and is likely to remain 
so until the ])olitieal deinoeraey of th<* nation is more 
pcTfectly reflect (‘d m its economic conditions. 

Thes(‘ main ])()iuis in the history of Soiujilism lead 
up to an examination of its spirit ami int(*ntion. 4'he 
best idealism of (‘arlier times was fixed ii])on the 
Hoiil rather ilnm iqion th(‘ body: (‘xaetly the oiiposite 
IS the ejus(‘ with Socialism. Soeitd qu(‘stions are 
almost entirely questions of tin' body — imblie health, 
sanitation, housing, factory conditions, infant, mor- 
tality, cm])loyment of women, hours of work, rates of 
wages, accidiuits, imemployment , ])au]>ensin, old-age 
ponsions, sickness, infirmity, lunacy, fecbl(‘-mmd(‘(l- 
ness, mtcm])eran(*e, jirostitution, physicial di'teriora- 
tion. All th(‘S(* are i‘X(*(*llent ends for activity m 
tiiemselves, but. all of them arc* mainly concerned with 
the care or cure of the body. use a Catholu; 
j)hra.se, they an' opiiortunitieH for cor])oral works of 
mercy, which may lack the siuntual mt.(*nt,ion that 
would make them Christian. The material may b(‘ 
made a means to the Hpiritual, but is not to be con- 
sidered an end in itself. This world is a place* of 
probation, and the tune is short. Man is hen* for a 
definite purpose, a puqiose which transcends the 
limits of this mortal life*, and his first business is to 
realize this purpose and carry it out with whatever 
help an<l guidance he may find. The purpose is a 
spiritual one, but lie is fnn* to choose or refuse* t he e*nd 
for which he was cre*at,e*ei; he* is fr(*e to ne*gle‘ct eir to 
cei-eiperate with the Divine assistance, wdiie-h will give 
his life the stability ami peTfe‘ctie)n of a sjuril mil rather 
than of a material nature*, d'lus be*uig so, the‘re must 
be a certain orele*r in tlie nature* eif his deyeleipment. 
He is neit wholly spiritual ne>r wholly inaterial; he Inis 
a soul, a mind, anel a boely; but the iiite‘re‘HfK of the^ 
soul must be supreme, and the inteTestH e>f mind anel 
body must be bremght inte) jireipeT HiibHe*rvie*nee* to it. 
His movement towarels ])erfe*e;t.i()n is by way of iise*eiit; 
it is not easy; it. reejuire*s eemtinual ('xeTcise* of the* will, 
continual discipline, continual traimng—it is a wiir- 
fare anel a pilgrimage, and in it are* two ele'numts, the 
spiritual and the material, which are one in the* unity 
of his eiaily life. As St. Paul pe)int(*d emt, theye* must 
be a continual struggle bet\ve.*en the-se* two elements. 
If the indivieiual life is to be a sucetess, the suiritual 
desire must triumph, the material one* must be sub- 
ordinate, anel when this is so the wluile* mdividunl life 
is liveei with proper ecemomy, spiritual things being 
sought afte*r as an end, while material things are 
used merely as a means to that end. 
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The point, then, to be observed is that the spiritual 
life is really the economic life. From the Christian 
point of view material necessitic^s are to be kept at a 
minimum, and material superfluities as far as possible 
to be dispensed with altogether. The Christian is a 
soldier and a pilgrim who recjuires material things only 
as a means to fitness and nothing more. In this he 
has the example of Christ Himself, Who came to earth 
with a minimum of material advantages and jiersisted 
thus even to the Cross. The Christian, then, not 
only from the individual but also from the social 
standpoint, has chosen the better part. Ale docs not 
despise this life, but, just because his material desires 
are subordinate to his spiritual ones^ he lives it much 
more reasonably, much more unselfishly, much more 
beneficially to his neighbours. The point, too, which 
he makes against the Socialist is this. The Socialist 
wislies to distribute material goods in such a way asJ 
to (istablish a substantial equality, and in order to do 
this he r(*quircH the State to make and keep this dis- 
tribution compulsory. The Christian replies to him: 
*‘You cannot maintain this widespread distribution, 
for the simple reason that you have no machinery for 
inducing men to desire it. On the contrary, you do 
all you can to increase the selfish and accumulative 
desires of men: you centre and concentrate all their 
interest on material accumulation, and then expect 
them to distribute their goods.” This ultimate dif- 
for(*ncc between Christian and Socialist teaching must 
be clearly understood. Socialism appropriates all hil^ 
man dfisires and centres them on the here-and-riowj 
on material benefit and material prosperity. Hut 
material goods are so limited in qualitv, in quantity, 
and in duration that they are incapable of satisfying 
human desires, which will ever covet more and more 
ari(l never feel satisfaction. In this Socialism and 
Capitalism are at one, for their only quarrel is over the 
bone upon which is the meat that perisheth. Social- 
ism, of itself and by itself, can do nothing to diminish 
or discipline the immediate and materialistic lust of 
men, because Socialism is itself the most exaggerated 
and universalized expression of this lust yet known to 
history. Christianity, on the other hand^ teaches 
and practises unselfish distribution of material i^oods, 
both according to the law of justice and according to 
the law of chanty. 

Again, ethically speaking, Socialism is committed 
to the doctrine of determinism. Holding that society 
makes the individuals of which it is composed, and not 
vice versa, it has quite lost touch with the invigorating 
Christian doctrine of free will. This fact may be il- 
lustrated by its attitude towards the three great insti- 
tutions which have hitherto most strongly exemplified 
an(l protected that doctrine — the Church, the Family, 
and private ownership. Socialism, with its essentially 
materialistic! nature, can admit no raison d'^Are for a 
spiritual power, as complementary and superior to the 
secular power of the State. Man, as the creature of 
a material environment, and as the subject of a mate- 
rial State, has no moral responsibilities and can yield 
to no allegiance beyond that of the State. Any 
power which claims to appropriate and discipline his 
interior life, and which affords him sanctions that 
transcend all evolutionary and scientific detenn in ism, 
must necessarily incur Socialist opposition. So, too, 
with the Family. According to the prevalent Socialist 
teaching, the child stands betweem two authorities, 
that of its parents and that of the State, and of these 
the State is certainly the higher. The State therefore 
is endowed with the higher authority and with all 
powers of interference to be used at its own discretion. / 
Contrast this with the Christian notion of the Family 
— an organic thing with an organic life of its own. 
The State, it is true, must ensure a proper basis for 
its economic life, but beyond that it should not inter- 
fere: its business is not to detach the members of the 
family from their body in order to make them sepa- 


rately and selfishly efficient; a member is cut off 
from its body only as a last resource to prevent or- 
ganic poisoning. The business of the State is rather 
that of helping the Family to a healthy, co-operative, 
and productive unity. The State was never me^t to 
appropriate to itself the main parental duties, it was 
rather meant to provide the parents, especially poor 
parents, with a wider, freer, healthier family sphere in 
which to be properly parental. Socialism, then, both 
in Church and Family, is impersonal and determinis- 
tic: it deprives the individual of both his religious and 
his domestic frec^dom. And it is exactly the same with 
the institution of private property. 

The Christian doctrine of property can best be 
stated in the words of St. Thomas Aquinas: ‘*ln re- 
gard to an external thing man has two powers: one 
is the power of managing and controlling it, and as to 
this it is lawful for a man to jxissess private property. 
It is, moreover, necessary for human life for three rea- 
sons. First, because everyone is more zealous in 
looking after a thing that belongs to him than a thing 
that is the common property of all or of many; be- 
cause each perwn, trying to escape labour, leaves to 
another what is everybody’s business, as happens 
where there are many servants. Secondly, because 
there is more order in the management of men’s 
affairs if each has his own work of looking after defi- 
nite things; whereas there would be confusion if every- 
one managed everytliing indiscriminately. Thirdly, 
because in this way the relations of men are kept more 
pt*aceful, since everyone is satisfied with his own pos- 
session, whence we see that quarrels arc commoner 
between those who jointly own a thing as a whole. 
The other power which man has over external things 
is the using of them ; and as to this man must not hold 
external things as his own property, but as everyone’s; 
so as to make no difficulty, 1 mean, in sharing when 
others are in need” (Sumina theologica, II-II, Q. Ixvi. 
a. 2). If man, then, has the right to own, control, and 
use private property, the State cannot give him this 
right or take it away; it can only protect it. Here, of 
course, we are at issue with Socialism, for, according 
to it, the State is the supreme power from which all 
human rights are derived; it acknowledges no inde- 
pendent spiritual, domestic, or individual power what- 
ever. In nothing is the bad economy of Socialism 
more evident than in its derogation or denial of all the 
truly jjersonal and self-directive powers of human 
nature, and its misuse of such human qualities as it 
does not despise or deny is a plain confession of its 
material ana deterministic limitations. It is true 
that the institutions of religion, of the family, and 
of private ownership are liable to great abuses, 
but the perfection of human effort and character de- 
mands a freedom of choice between good and evil as 
their first necessary condition. This area of free 
choice is provided, on the material side, by private 
ownership; on the spiritual and material, by the 
Christian Family; and on the purely spiritual by re- 
ligion. The State, then, instead of depriving men of 
these opportunities of free and fine production, not 
only of material but also of intellectual values, should 
rather constitute itself as their defender. 

In apparent contradiction, however, to much of the 
foregoing argument are the considerations put for- 
ward bv numerous schools of “Christian Socialism”, 
both Catholic and non-Catholic. It will be urged 
that there cannot really be the opposition between 
Socialism and Christianity that is here suggested, for, 
as a matter of fact, many excellent and intelligent per- 
sons in all countries are at once convinced Christians 
and ardent Socialists. Now, before it is possible to 
estimate correctly how far this undoubted fact can 
alter the conclusions arrived at above, certain premises 
must be noted. First, it is not practically possible to 
consider Socialism solely as an econolnic or social doc- 
trine. It has long passkl the stage of pure theory and 
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attained the proportions of a movement: it is to-day a 
doctrine embodied in programmes, a system of 
thought and belief that is put forward as the vivifying 
principle of an active propaganda, a thing organically 
connected with the inteUectual and moral activities 
of the millions who are its adherents. Next, the views 
of small and scattered bodies of men and women, who 
profess to reconcile the two doctrines, must be alloweil 
no more than their due weight when contrasted with 
the expressed beliefs of not only the majority of the 
leading exponents of Socialism, past and present, but 
also of the immense majority of the rank and file in all 
nations. Thirdly, for Catholics, the declarations of 
supreme pontiffs, of the Catholic hierarchy, and of the 
leading Catholic sociologists and economists have an 
important bearing on the question, an evidential force 
not to be lightly dismissed. Lastly, the real meaning 
attached to the terms “Christianity’' and “Social- 
ism”, by those who profess to reconcile these doc- 
trines, must always be elicited before it is possible to 
estimate either what doctrines are being reconciled or 
how far that reconciliation is of any practical ade- 


^ti-Christian, as are the popular newspapers, like 
‘La Guerre Sociale”, “L’FIumanitiS”, “Le Sooial- 
iste”, the “Petite R6publique”. the “Recht voor 
Allen”, “Le Peuple”. In It^y, Austria, Spain, Rus- 
sia, and Switzerland it is the same: Socialism goes 
hand in hand with the attack on Christianity. Only 
in the English-sjioaking countries is the nile appar- 
ently voul. Yet, even thw, but slight acmiaintance 
with the leading personal itii^s of the Socialist move- 
ment and the habits of thought current among them, 
18 sufficient to dispel the illusion. In Great llrilain 
certain prominent names at once occur as plainly 
anti-Christian — Avoling, Ilyndinan, Pearson, lilatch- 
ford, Rax, Quelch, Leatham, Morris, Standring — 
many of them pioneers and prophets of the movement 
in England. The Fabians, Shaw, Pease, Webb, 
Guest; independents, like Wells, or Orage, or Car- 
penter; poniilar periodicals like “The Clarion”, 
The Socialist Review”, “Justice” are all markedly 
non-Christian in sjiirit, though some of them do pro 
test against any necessary incompatibility between 
their doctrines and the Christian. It is true that the 


quacy. 

If it be found on examination that the general 
trend of the Socialist movement, the predominant 
opinion of the Socialists, the authoritative pronounce- 
ments of ecclesiastical and expert Catholic authority 
all tend to emphasize the philosophical cleavage indi- 
cated above, it is probably safe to conclude that those 
who profess to reconcile the two doctrines are mis- 
taken: either their grasp of the doctrines of Christi- 
anity or of Socialism will be found to be imperfect, or 
else their mental habits will appear to be so lacking in 
discipline that they arc content with the profession of a 
belief m incompatible principles. Now, if Socialism 
be first considered as embodied in the Socialist move- 
ment and Socialist activity, it is notorious that every- 
where it is antagonistic to Christianity. This is above 
all clear in Catholic countriesj where the Socialist or- 
ganizations are markedly anti-Christian both in pro- 
fession and practice. It is true that of late years there 
has appeared among Socialists some impatience of 
remaining mere catspaws of the powerful Masonic 
anti-clerical societies, but this is rather becau.se these 
secret societies are largely engineered by the wealthy 
in the interests of capitalism than from any affection 
for Catholicism. Tne European Socialist remains 
anti-clerical, even when he revolts against Masonic 
manipulation. Nor is this really less true of non- 
Catholic countries. In Germany, in Holland, in Den- 
mark, in the United States, even in Great Britain, 
organized Socialism is ever prompt to express (in its 
practical programme, if not in its formulated cre^) its 
contempt for and inherent antagonism to revealed 
Christianity. What, in public, is not infrequently 
deprecated is clearly enough implied in projects of 
legislation, as well as in the mental attitude that is 
usual in Socialist circles. 

Nor are the published views of the Socialist leaders 
and writers less explicit. “Scientific Socialism” be- 
gan as an economic exposition of evolutionary mate- 
rialism; it never lost that character. Its German 
founders, Marx, Engels, Lassalle, were notoriouslv 
anti-Christian both in temper and in acquired phil- 
osophy. So have been its more modern exponents in 
Germany, Rebel, Licbknecht, Kautsky, Dietzgen, 
Bernstein, Singer, as well as the popular papers — the 
“Sozial Demokrat”, the “Vorwarts”, the “Zim- 
merer”, the “Neue Zeit” — which reflect, while ex- 
pounding, the view of the rank and file; and the 
Gotha and Erfurt programmes, which express the 
practical aims of the movement. In France and the 
Netherlands the former and present leaders of the 
various Socialist sections are at one on the question 
of Christianity — Lafargue, Herv6, Boudin, Guesde, 
Jaurte, Viviani, Sorel, Briand, Griffuelhes, Largardelle, 
T4ry, Renard, Nieuwenhuis, Vandervelde — all are 


mditical leaders, like Macdonald and Hardic, and a 
lair proportion of the present Labour Party might 
insist that “Socialism is only Christianity in terms of 
modern economies”, but the very measures they ad- 
vocate or support, not unfreiiuently are anti-Christian 
in principle or tendency. And in the United States it 
is the same. Those who have studied the writings or 
^eeches of well-known Socialists, such as Bellamy, 
Gronlund, Spargo, Hunt(*r, Debs, Herixm, Abbott, 
Brown, Del Mar, Hilhpiit, Kerr, or Simmons, or 
periodicals like the “Nev/ York Volkszeitung”, “The 
People”, “The Comrade”, or “The Worker”, are 
aware of the bitterly anti-Christian tone that per- 
vades them and is inherent in their protiaganda. 

The trend of the Socialist movement, then, and the 
deliberate pronouncements and habitual thought of 
leaders and followers alike, are almost universally 
found to be antagonistic to Christianity. Morwiyer, 
the other side of the question is but a confirmation 
of this antagonism. For all three popes who have 
come into contact with modern Socialism, Pius IX, 
Leo XI II, and Pius X, have formally condemned it, 
both as a general doctrine and with regard to specific 
points. The bishops and (dergy. the ky experts on 
social and economic questions, tne philosophers, the 
theologians, and practically tne whoh^ body of the 
faithful are unanimous in their acceptance of the con- 
demnation. It is of little purpose to point out that 
the Socialism condemned is Marxism, and not Fiv- 
bianism or its analogues in various countries. For, in 
the first place, the main principles common to all 
schools of Socialism have been cxiilicitly condemned 
in Encyclicals like the “Rerum noyarurn” or the 
“Graves de communi”; and, in addition, iw has been 
shown above, the main current of Socialism is still 
Marxist, and no adhesion to a movement professedly 
international can be acquitted of the guilt of lending 
support to the condemned doctrines. The Church, 
the Socialists, the very tendency of the movement, do 
but confirm the antagfmism of principle, indicated 
above, between Socialism and Christianity. The 
“Christian Socialists” of all countries, indeed, fall 
readily, upon examination, into one of tlm^e cate- 
gories. Either they are very imiierfectly Christian, 
as the Lutheran followers of Stocker and Naurnann in 
Germany, or the Calvinist Socialists in France, or the 
numerous vaguely-doctrinal “PYce-Church Social- 
ists in England and America; or, secondly, they f^e 
but very inaccurately styled “Socialist”; as were the 
group led by Kingsley, Maurice and Hugh^ in Eng- 
land, or “Catholio Democratj.” like Ketteler, Man- 
ning, Descurtins, the “SillonistH”; or, thirdly, where 
there is an acceptance of the main Christian doctrine, 
side by side with the advoci^y of Kevol’Jtio'iary 
cialism, as is the case with the English Guild of St. 
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Matthew” or the New York Church Association for 
the Advancement of the Interests of Labour, it can 
only be ascribed to that mental facility in holding at 
the same time incompatible doctrines, which is every- 
where the mark of the ^‘Catholic but not Roman” 
school. Christianity and Socialism are hopelessly in- 
compatible, and the logic of events makes this ever 
clearer. It is true that, before the publication of the 
Encvclical ^‘llerurn novarum”, it was not unusual to 
apply the term “Christian Socialism” to the social 
retorms put forward throughout Europe by those 
Catholics who are earnestly endeavouring to restore 
the social philosophy of Cathfilicism to the position it 
occupied in the ages of Faith. But, under the guid- 
ance of Pope Leo A III, that crusade against the social 
and economic iniquities of the present age is now more 
correctly styled “ Christian Democracy”, and no really 
instructed, loyal, and clear-thinking Catholic would 
now claim or accept the style of Christian Socialist. 

To sum up, in the words of a capable anonymous 
writer in “The Quarterly Review”, Socialism has for 
“its philosophical basis, pure materialism; its re- 
ligious basis IS pure iwigation; its ethical basis the 
theory that so(;iety makes the individuals of which it 
is composed, not the individuals society, and that 
therefore the structure of society determines indi- 
vidual conduct, which involves moral irresponsibility; 
its economic basis is the theory that labour is the sole 
producer, and that cajiital is the surplus value over 
bare subsistence produced by labour and stolen by 
capitalists; its juristic basis is the right of labour to 
the whole product; its historical basis is the industrial 
revolution, that is the change from small and handi- 
craft methods of production to large and inechanical 
ones, and the warfare of classes; its political basis is 
democracy. ... It may be noted that some of these 
[bases] have already been abandoned and are in ruins, 
others are beginning to shake; and as this process 
advances the defenders are compelled to retreat and 
take up fresh positions. Thus the form of the doc- 
trine clianj^es and undergoes modification, though 
all cling still to the central principle, which is the 
substitution of public for private ownership.” 

I. History of the Socialist Movement: (1) General: — Cetty, Lea 

aoctalutes allemanda (Pans, liK)7), De Seilhac, Lee congrie 
ouvrxere en France (Hoirns, 190S); HiLLgirir, History of Socialiem 
%n the United States (New York, 1902), KiRKue, History of So- 
ctahsm (London, 1909); Lkcocq, La question sociale au xvin 
aihle (Pans, 1909) ; Louis, HxsUnre du mouvement syndxcal en 
France (Paris, 1907); Pelloutier, Hxstoxre dea Bourses de Travail 
(Pans, 1902); Hae, Contemporary Socialism (London, 1908); 
^MBART, Socialism and the Socialist Movement (London, 1909) ; 
Stoddart, The New Socialism (London, 1909); Tuqan-Baro- 
NOWSKY, Modem Socialism in its Historical Development (London, 
1910); ViLLiERS, The aocuilist Movement in England (I^ondon, 
1910); Winterer, Le aocialisme contemporain (Pans, 1895). 
^) Utopian and Revolutionary Attempts. — ^Buonarotti, i5a6eu/’« 
Conspiracy for Equality (London, 1830) ; Cullen, Adven- 
tures in Socialism (Loudon, 1910), Hinds, American Commu- 
nities (Chicago, 1902); Lissaoaray, History of the Commune of 
1871 (London, 1880) ; Mallock, A Century of Socialistic Experi- 
ments in The Dublin Review (July, 1909); March, History of the 
Paris Commune (London, 1895); Nordhoff, Communistic So- 
cieties tn the United States (London, 1875); Noyes, History 
of Ameriain Socialisms (Philadelphia, 1870). (3) Biographies 

of Socialist Loaders. — Bernstein, Ferdinand Lassalle as a 
Social Reformer (Ixindon, 1893); Booth, Saint-Simon and Saint- 
Simoniam (London, 1871); George, Life of Henry George (liOn* 
don, 1900): Giurins, English Social Reformers (London, 1907); 
Jackson, Bernard Shaw, a monograph (Ivondon, 1909); Jones, 
The Life, Times and iMbours of Robert Owen (London, 1900); Mao> 
Kail, Life of William Mortis (2 vols., London, 1899); Sparoo, 
Karl Marx, his Life ami Work (New York, 1910); Taylor, 
Leaders of Socialism (London, 190^. 

II. History of Movements Influonoing Socialism: (1) Co- 
operation. — Fay, Co-operation at Home and Abroad (Ixmdon, 

1908) ; Holyoake, History of Co-operation (2 vols., London, 1908); 

Laverone, Le rfgime coop^atif (Paris, 1910) ; Potter, Co-opera- 
tive movement in Great Britain (London, 1899). (2) Combina- 

tions of Labour and Capital. — De Seilhac, Lea graves (Pans, 

1909) ; Diuoent, Les orientations syndicates (Paris, 1909); Ely, 

Monopolies and Trusts (New York, 1900); Hirst, Monopolies, 
Trusts, and Kartells (London. 1905); Howell, TVade Unionism 
(Hd and New (London, 1907); Kirkbride and Sterrbtt, The 
Modem Trust Company (New York, 1906) ; Macrosty, The Trust 
Movement in British Industry (London, 1907); Webb, History 
of Trade- Unionism (London, 1901); Idem, Induetrial Demoo- 
raey (London. 1901). (3) Legislation. — Cunninoham and Mac- 


AXTBUB, Outlines of English Industrial History (Cambridge, 
1894); Hutchins and Harrison, History of Factory Legislation 
(lA>ndon, 1910); Nicholls and Mackay, History of the English 
Poor Law (3 vols., London, 1910); Webb, English Poor Law 
Policy (London, 1909); Idem, Grants in Aid (London, 1911): 
Idem, The State and the Doctor (Ixmdon, 1910). (4) Municipal 

and Administrative Activities. — Darwin, Municipal Ownership 
(London, 1907), Joly, La Suisse politique et sociale (Pans, 1909); 
IDEM, L' Italic contemporaine (Paris, 1911), Meyer, Municipal 
Ownership in Great Britain (London, 1900) , Reeves, State Ex- 

eriments in Australia and New Zealand (2 vols., London, 1902); 

HAW, Municipal Government in Great Britain (London, 1895); 
Idem, Municipal Government in Continental Europe (lyondon, 
1890); Webber, The Growth of Cities in the Nineteenth Century 
(I^ndon, 1899); Zuebun, Ameriain Municipal Enterprise (New 
York, 1902). 

III. Socialism as Expounded by Socialists. (1) Marxism — 

Bax, Essays in Socialism New and Old (London, 1905) , Blatch- 
pord, Merrie England (London, 1895); Enqkls, Socialism Uto- 
pian and Scientific (London, 1892); Ferri, Socialism and Posi- 
tive Science (London, 1905); Gronlund, The Co-operative (Com- 
monwealth (London, 1890); Hunter, Socialists at IVorA: (New 
York, 1908); Hyndman, The Economics of Socialism (Ivondon, 
1890); Jaur^s, Studies in Socialism (London, 1900), MaRX, 
Capital (3 vols, I^ndon, 1888, 1907, 1909); Morris and Bax, 
Socialism its Growth and Outcome (Ix>ndon, 1897); Sparoo, So- 
cialism, a Summary and Interpretation (New York, 1900); Idem, 
The Substance of Socialism (New York, 1910). (2) Revisionism, 

Revolutionary Syndicalism, Fabian Kxpertism — Bernstein. 
Evolutionary Socialism (Ijondon, 1909); Clay, Syndicalism and 
labour (I^ndon, 1911), Ensor, Modern Socialism as Set Forth by 
Socialists (New York, 1910), Fabuin Essays in Socialism (I.»on- 
don, 1909), Fabian Tracts, Nos. 1-100 (London, 1884-1911); 
Griffuklhes, L' action syndicahste (Paris, 1908) , Idem, Voyages 
rSvolutionaires (Pans, 1910), Hillquit, Socialism in Thewy 
and Practice (New York, 1909); Kelly, Twentieth ('entury 
Socialism (liondon, 1910), Laoardellb Le sonalisme ouvrier 
(Pans, 1911); Macdonald, Socialism and Society (London, 
1905); Idem, The Socialist Movement (London, 1911); Mkr- 
MBix, Le sociahsme (Pans, 1907); Idem, Le syndicalismc contre 
le sociahsme (Pans, 1908), Pataud and Pouget, Comment nous 
ferons la rfvolution (Pans, 1909), Puezzolini, La teoria sindi- 
cahsta (Naples, 1909), Vandervelde, Collectivism and Industrial 
Revolution (London, 1907), Webb, The Prevention of Destitution 
(I^ndon, 1911); Wells, New Worlds for Old (London. 1908). 

IV. Catholic Criticism of Socialism. — Antoine, Cours d' Econo- 

mic sociale (Pans, 1988), 523-08, Audant, Le sociahsme contem- 
porain et la propriHE (Pans, 1005), Brochures jaunes de V Action 
Populaire, Nos. 26, 28, 97, 100, lOd, 174, 199 (Reims, 1904- 

11); Castelein, Le sociahsme et le droit de propriEU (Brussels); 
Cathrbin, Socialism, its theoretical basis and practical applica- 
tion (New York, 1904) , Cousin, (\itEchismc d' Economic soc. et pohi, 
(Pans, 1907); De Seilhac, L'utopie social. (Pans, 1907), Dbvah, 
Political Economy (London, 1907), 514-20, Kelleher, Private 
ownership’ its basis and equitable coruhtions (Dublin, 1911); Lb 
roy-Beaulieu, Collectivism, a Study of Some of the Leading Ques- 
tions of the Day (London, lOOcS); I'bsch, Liberahsmus, Sociaha- 
mus Christl. Gesellschaflsord (Freiburg, 1890) , Preusm, The Fun- 
damental Fallacy of Socialism (St. Louis, 1908); Savatiku, Les 
variations du sociahsme m Le mouvement soc. (Pans, May, 1911), 
ScHRiJVERS, Handbook of Practical Econonomics (London, 1910), 
25-48; Toussaint, (^ollectivisrne ct comrnunisnic (Paris, 1907); 
Winterer, Le sociahsme allemand et ses dcrnihrcs Evolutions 
(Pans, 1907). 

V. Non-Catholic Criticism of Socialism. — Guyot, Socialistic 
Fallacies G^ondon, 1910); Flint, Socialism (London, 1908); 
Hobson, The Iruiustrial System (London, 1909), Idem, The 
Science of wealth (London, 1911); Kirkup, An Enquiry Into So- 
cialism (London, 1908); Mallock, A Critical Examination of 
Socialism (London, HM)8), Nk'HOLhon, Historical Progress and 
Ideal Socialism (London. 1894), Schaepfle, The Quintessence of 
Socialism (T/ondon, 1899), Skkltos, Socialism, a critical analysis 
Giondon, 1911), Socialism, Its Meaning and Origin, its Present 
Position and Future Prospects m Quarterly Review (.\pril, July, 
London, 1910); The Case Against Socialism (London, 1909). 

VI. "Christian Socialism". — Catholicism and Socialism in 
Catholic Truth Society Pamphlets (2 vols., London, 1908, 1910); 
Cunningham, Socialism and (Christianity (London, 1909); Gay- 
RAUD, Un Cathohque peut-il 6tre aociahstef (Paris, 1907); Gold- 
stein, Socialism, the Nation of Fatherless Children (New York, 
1908); Headlam, Dearmer, Clifford, and Woolman, Social- 
ism and Religion in Fabian Socialist Senes, no. 1 (I^ndon, 1908) ; 
Lamy, Cathohques et Socialistes (Pans, 1910); Ming, The Char- 
acteristics and the Religion of Modern Socialism (New York, 1908) ; 
Idem, The Morality of Modem Socialism (New York, 1909); 
Nitti, Catholic Socialism (London, 1895); Noel, Socialism in 
Church History (London, 1910); Sertillangbs, Sociahsme et 
Christianisme (Paris, 1909) ; Sodbrini, Socialism and Catholicism 
(tjondon, 1896); Stano, Socialism and (Christianity (New York, 
1905); Wordsworth, Christian Socialism tn England (London, 
1903). 

VII. Christian Democracy. — Annie sociale intemationale, I- 
III (Reims, 1910-12), Calippk, L’aUitude sociale des cathohques 
Frangaisau XIX* siEcle (Pans, 1910) ; Idem, Les tendences soctales 
des cathohques Ubiraux (Paris, 1911); (Catholic Social Guild 
Pamphlets (2 vols., London, 1910-12); Crawford, Switzerland 
To-day (I.*qndon, 1911); Dev as. Social Questions and the Duty of 
Catholics (h^don, 1907) ; Idem, The Key to the World's Progress 
(Ix>ndon, lO^^b^i^ARRiauBT, The Social Value of the Gospel (Ixm- 
don, 1911); OuMe Social, I-VI (Reims, 1904-09); Lugan, L'en- 
seignement social de JEsus (Paris, 1907); Naudet, Le chnstian- 
isme SocuU (Paris, 1908); Parkinson (ed.). Destitution and 
Suggested Remedies (London, 1911); Plater, Catholic Social Work 
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iii( 3 €rmany (St. Ijouih, 1910); Ryan, A Living Wage, Ub Ethical and 
Economic Aspects (New York, 1910), The Catholic Church and 
Labour in Catholic Truth Society Pamphlets (lA>ndon, 19{M<) , The 
Pope ond the People (New York, 1909), Tormann, Le dHeloppe- 
meat du cathoheisme social depots I'encychque Rerum Novarum 
(Paris, 1909); Wriqht (ed.). Sweated Labour awl the Trade 
Boards Act (Ixindon, 1911). 

Leslie A. St. L. Tore. 

W. E, Campbell. 

Socialistic Communities. —This title compre- 
hends those societies which maintain common owner- 
ship of the means of production and distribution, 
e. g., land, factories, and stores, and also those which 
further extend the practice of common ownership 
to consumable goods, e. g., houses and food. While 
the majority of the groups treati'd in tlie present 
article are, strictly speaking, communistic rat I kt than 
socialistic, they are frequently dosignatcHl by the 
latter term. The most important of thi'm have 
already been described under Communism. Below 
a more nearly complete list is given, together with 
brief notices of those societies that have not been 
(iiscussed in the former articles. At the time of the 
Protestant Reformation certain socialistic experi- 
ments were made by several heretical sects, including 
the Anabaptists, the Libertines, and the Familists; 
but these sects did not convert their beliefs along this 
line into practice with sufficient thoroughness or for 
a sufficient length of time to give th(‘ir attempts any 
considerable value or interest (see Kautsky, “Oun- 
munisin in Central Europe at the Time of the Ref- 
ormation”, London, 1S97). 

The Labadists, a religious sect with communistic 
features, founded a community in Westfihalia, in 
1672, under the leadership of Jean dc la Badie, an 
apostate priest. A few years later about one hundred 
members of the sect established a colony in Northern 
Maryland, but within lialf a century botli communi- 
ties ceased to exist. 

The Ephrata (Pennsylvania) Community was 
founded in 1732, and contained at one time 3(X) m(*m- 
bers, but in 1900 numbered only 17. 

The Shakers adopted a so<;ialisti<; form of or- 
ganization at Watervliot, New York, in 177(). At 
their most prosperous jieriod tJieir various soineties 
comprised about SCXX) persons; to-day (1911) they 
do not exceed 1(K)0. 

The Harmonists, or Rappists, were established in 
Pennsylvania in 1805. Their maximum membiTshij) 
was 1()00; in 1900 they numbered 9. C'onnect(‘d with 
this society is the Bethel Community, which was 
founded (1844) in Missouri by a group which in- 
cluded some seceders from Harmony. In 1855 the 
Bethel leader, Dr. Keil, organized another (u)mmunity 
at Aurora, Oregon. The combined membership 
of the two settlements never exceeded 1(X)0 pcTsons. 
Bethel dissolved in 1880 and Aurora in 1881. 

The Separatists of Zoar (Ohio) were organized 
as a socialistic community in 1818, and dissolved in 
1898 At one time they had 5(X) members. 

The New Harmony Community, the greatest at- 
tempt ever made in this form of social organization, 
was founded in Indiana in 1824 by Robert Owen. 
Its maximum number of members was 900 and its 
length of life two years. Eighteen other communi- 
ties formed by seceders from the New Harmony 
^ciety were about equally short-liycd. Other social- 
istic settlements that owed their foundation to the 
teachings of Owen were set up at Yellow Springs, 
Ohio; Nashoba, Tennessee (composed mostly of 
negroes); Hayerstraw, New York; and Kendal, 
Oregon. None of them lasted more than two years. 

The Hopedale (Massachusetts) Community was 
organized in 1842 by the Rev. Adin Ballou; it never 
had more than 175 members, and it came to an end 
in 1857. 

The Brook Farm (Massachusetts) Community was 
established in 1842 by the Transcendentalist group 


of scholars and writers. In 1844 it was converted 
into a Fourierist phalanlt; this, however, was dis- 
solved in 1846. 

Of the* Founeristic phalanges two had a very brief 
oxistenct* in France, and about thirty were organized 
in the UniitHl Stat(‘8 betwinni 1840 and 1850. Thcii 
^gregate rnembershq) was about 4500, and their 
longevity varied from a few months to twelve yi'ivrs. 
Aside from the one at Bnnik Farm, the moat noU'- 
^rthy wtTc: the North American phalanx, foumled 
m 1843 in New Jersey under the direction of GrtH’liy, 
Brisbane, Chauning, and other gifted men, and dis- 
8olve(l in 1855; the Wiswinsin, or Cresco, phalanx, 
organized in 1844, and dispersed in 1850; and the 
Sylvania Association of Pennsylvania, which has the 
distinction of being the t‘arlii‘8t Fourieristic. experi- 
ment in the United States, though it lasted only 
eighteen months. 

The Oneida (New York) Community, the mem- 
bers of wliK^h calletl themselv(*s Pi'rfectionists because 
they believ(»d that all who followed their way of life 
could b(*(U)me perfiMd, Ix'came a communistic or- 
ganization in 1848, and was converted into a joint- 
stock corporation in 1881. Its largest number of 
members was 3(K). 

The first b^arian community was set up in Texas 
in 1848, and tlii‘ last came t.o an end in 1895 in Iowa. 
Their most prosperous sc'tth'rmmt, at Nauvoo, num- 
biTcd mon‘ than 5(X) souls. 

The Amana Community w'as organized on social- 
istic lines in 1843 n(‘ar Buffalo, New York, but moved 
to Amana, Iowa, in 1845 It is the one communistic 
settlement that has incri'ased steadily, though not 
rapidly, in W(‘alth and numbers. Its memlxTs rightly 
attribute this fact to its religious character and 
motive. The (Huiimunity (unbraces about 18(X) 
jXTsons. 

A unique community is the Woman's Common- 
wealth, (*stablisli(‘d about 1875 near IhJtoii, Ti'xas, 
and transferreil to Mount PUuisant, 1) CJ., m 1898. 
It was orgamz(‘d by women who from motiv(‘s of r((- 
ligion and consci(uico had siqiarab'd thems(4veH from 
their husbands. As the members number l(‘ss than 
thirty and are mostly those* who instituted the com- 
munity mon* than thirty-five years ago, the ('xperi- 
m(*nt cannot last many years longer. 

The most important of rec(‘ntly founded com- 
munities was the Ruskin Co-operative Colony, or- 
ganized in 1894 in Tennessee by J. A. Way land, 
editor of the socialist paper, “The Corning Nation”. 
While the capital of the community was (^olh^ctively 
own(‘d, its pnxlucts were distributed among the 
members in the form of wages. Owing to dissen- 
sions and withdrawals, the colony was r(*organiz(‘d 
on a n(*w site in 1896, but it also was s(K)n dissolved. 
About 250 of tlx* (X)lonists movcxl to Georgia, and set 
up another community, but this in a few years 
(5(*as(Ml to exist. 

A numb(T of oth(*r communities havi* be(‘n formed 
witliin re(!ent y(‘ars, most of which p(*rmit private 
owiKTship of consumption-g(K>ds and private* family 
lif(*. As none of th(;m has become strong either in 
numbers or in wcialth, and as all of them H(*em des- 
tined to an early d(>ath, they will r<*c-eive only the 
briefest mention here Those worthy of any notice 
are: The Christian Commonwealth of Georgia, or- 
ganized in 1896, and dissolved in 19(K); th(5 C^ 
operative Brotherhood, of Burley, Washington; the 
Straight Edge Industrial Settl(‘ment, of New York 
City the Home C>>lony in the State of Washingtem, 
which has the distinction of being the only anarchist 
colony; the Mutual Homo Association, locat(d m the 
same state; the Topolambo Colony in Mexico, which 
lasted but a few months; and the lairhope (Alabama) 
Single-Tax Corixiration, which has had a fair measure 
of success, but which is neither socialistic nor com- 
munistic in the proper sense. 
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Reviewing the history of socialistic experiments, 
we perceive that only those that were avowedly and 
strongly religious^ adopting a socialistic organization 
as incidental to their religious purposes, have 
achieved even temporary and partial success. Prac- 
tically speaking, only two of these religious com- 
munities remain; of these the Shakers are growing 
steadily weaker, while the Amana Society is almost 
stationary, and, besides, is obliged to carry on 
some of its industries with the aid of outside hired 
labor. 

See bibliography under CoMMumaM. Hilquit, Hintory of 
Sodalinm in the United States (Now York, 1903); Kent in 
Bulletin No, of the Dejmrtment of Labor; Mallock, A Century 
of SocifUiMtic Ex-perimentsm The Dublin RevieWjJuly, 1909; Wolff, 
Socialtstic Communism in the United States in The American Catho- 
lic Quarterly Review, III (Philadelphia, 1878), 522; Socialist Colony 
in Mexico in Dublin Review, CXIV (London, 1894), 180. 

John A. Ryan. 

Societies. Catholic — Catholic societies are very 
numerous throughout the world; some are inter- 
national in scopo^ some are national; some diocesan 
and others naroimial. These are treated in particu- 
lar under their respe(;tive titles throughout the En- 
cyclopedia, or else under the countries or the dioceses 
in which they exist. This article is concerned only 
with Catholic societies in general. The right of asso- 
ciation is one of the natural rights of man. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that from earliest antiquity 
societies of the most diverse kinds should have been 
formed. In pagan Rome the Church was able to 
carry on its work and elude the persecuting laws, 
only under the ^ise of a private corporation or so- 
ciety. When it became free it encouraged the associ- 
ation of its children in various guilds and fraternities, 
that they might more easily, while remaining subject 
to the general supervision of ecclesiastical authority, 
obtain some special good for their souls or bodies or 
both simultaneously. By a society we understand 
the voluntary and durable association of a number of 
persons who pledge themselves to work together to 
obtain some special end. Of such societies there is a 
great variety in the Church both for laymen and 
clerics, the most perfect species of the latter being the 
regular orders and religious congregations bound by 
perpetual vows. As to societies of laymen, we may 
distinguish broadly three classes: (a) confraternities, 
which are associations of the faithful canonically 
erected by the proper ecclesiastical superior to pro- 
mote a Cnristian method of life by special works of 
piety towards God, e. g. the splenclour of divine wor- 
ship, or towards one’s neighbour, e. g. the spiritual 
or corporal works of mercy (see Confrateenity) ; 

(b) pious associations, whose objects are generally 
the same as those of confraternities, but which are not 
canonically erected (see Associations, Pious); and 

(c) societies whose members are Catholics, but 
which are not in the strict sense of the word religious 
societies. Some of these associations are ecclesiasti- 
cal corporations in the strict acceptation of the term, 
while others are merely subordinate and dependent 
parts of the parish or diocesan organization, or only 
remotely connected with it. Church corporations, 
inasmuch as they are moral or legal persons, have the 
right, according to canon law, of making by-laws for 
their association by the suffrage of the members, of 
electing their own officers, of controlling their prop- 
erty within the limits of the canons, and of makmjg 
provision^ according to their own judgment, for theS 
presenration and growth. They have, consequently, 
certain defined ri^ts, both original or those derivecl 
from their constitution, and adventitious or w;hat 
they have acquired by privilege or concession. 
Among original rights of all ecclesiasticid corporations 
are the right of exclusimi or the expelling of members; 
of selection or the adoption of new members; of con- 
vention or meetii^ for debate and counsel; of assist- 
ance or aiding their associates who suffer from a viola- 


tion of their corporate rights. Societies of this nature 
have an existence independent of the individual mem- 
bers and can be di^olved only by ecclesiastical de- 
cree. Catholic societies which are not church cor- 
porations may be founded and dissolved at the will of 
their members. Sometimes they are approved, or 
technically praised, by ecclesiastical authority, but 
they are also frequently formed without any interven- 
tion of the hierarchy. In general, it may be said that 
Catholic societies of any description are very desir- 
able. 

The Church has always watched with singular care 
over the various organizations formed by the faithful 
for the promotion of any good work, and the popes 
have enriched theiii with indulgences. No hara and 
fast rules have been made, hovyever, as to the method 
of government. Some societies, e. g. the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith and the Holy Childhood, arc gen- 
eral in their scope; qtheriL e. g. the Church Extension 
Society of the United States, are peculiar to one 
country. It sometimes happens that an association 
formed for one country penetrates into another, e. g. 
the Piusverein, the Society of Christian Mothers, etc. 
There are also societies instituted to provide for some 
special need, as an altar or tabernacle society, or for 
tne furthering of some special devotion, as the Holy 
Name Society. For societies which are general in 
their scope, the Holy See frequently appoints a car- 
dinal protector and reserves the choice of the presi- 
dent to itself. This is likewise done as a mark of 
special favour to some societies which are only na- 
tional, as the Church Extension Society of the United 
States (Brief of Pius X, 9 June, 1910). In general, it 
may be affirmed that it is the special duty of the 
bisnop and the parish priest to found or promote such 
societies as the faithful of their districts may be in 
need of. Utility and necessity often vary with the 
circumstances of time and country. In some lands it 
has been found possible and advisable for the Church 
authorities to form Catholic societies of workingmen. 
These are trades-unions under ecclesiastical auspices 
and recall the old Catholic guilds of the Middle Ages. 
Zealous bishops and priests have made the promotion 
of such societies, as in Germany and Belgium, a 
special work, in the hope of preventing Catholic 
workingmen trom being allured by temporal gain into 
atheistic societies in which the foundations of civil and 
religious institutions are attacked. In these unions a 
priest appointed by the bishop gives religious instruc- 
tions wnich are particularly directed against the im- 
pious arguments of those who seek to destroy the 
morals and faith of the workingman. Methods are 
pointed out for regulating the family life according 
to the laws of God ; temperance, frugality, and submis- 
sion to lawful authority are urged, and trequentation 
of the sacraments insisted on. These unions also pro- 
vide innoc/ent amusements for their members. Such 
societies at times add confraternity and sodality fea- 
tures to their organization. 

There are a number of societies formed by Catholics 
which are not in a strict sense Catholic societie.s. 
Nevertheless, as the individual faithful are subject 
to the authority of the bishop they remain subject to 
the same authority even as members of an organiza- 
tion. It is true that the bishop may not, in conse- 
quence of his ecclesiastical jurisdiction, rule such 
8ocietie.s in the same sense as he does confraternities 
and pious associations, yet he retains the inalienable 
right and even the obligation of preventing the faith- 
ful from being led into spiritual ruin through societies 
of whatsoever name or purpose. He can, therefore, 
if convinced that an organization is harmful, forbid it 
to assist at church services in its regalia, and, when no 
emendation results, warn individuals against entering 
it or remaining members of it. Finally, there are so- 
cieties which are entirely secular, whose sole purpose 
is to promote or obtain SQmQ commercial, domestic, 
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or political advantage, such as the ordinary trades- 
unions. In such organizations men of every variety 
of religious belief combine together, and many Catho- 
lics are found among the members. There can be no 
objection to such societies as long as the end intended 
and the means employed are licit and honourable. 
It remains, however, the duty of the bishops to see 
that inembers of their flock suffer no diminution of 
faith or contamination of morals from such organiza- 
tions. Experience has proved that secmlar societies, 
while perfectly unobjectionable in their avowed ends, 
may cause grave spiritual danger to their members. 
Bisliops and parish priests can not be blamed, there- 
fore, if they display some anxiety as to membership 
in societies which are not avowedly. Catholic. If they 
did otherwise, they would be false to their duly to- 
wards their flock. It may be well to quote here the 
weighty words of an Instruction of the Holy Office 
(10 May, 1884): “Concerning artisans and labourers, 
among whom various societies ari' especially desirous 
of securing members that they may destroy the very 
foundations of religion and society, let the bishops 
place before their eyes the ancient guilds of working- 
men, which, under the protection of some patron 
saint, wen* an ornament of the commonwealth and an 
aid to the higher and lower art,s. They will again 
found such societies for men of commercial and liter- 
ary pursuits, in which the exercises of religion will go 
hand in hand with the benevolent aims that seek to 
assuage the ills of sickness, old age, or poverty. Those 
who preside over such societies should see that the 
members commend thems(*lvcs by the probity of their 
morals, the excellence of their work, the docility and 
assiduity of their labours, so that they may more 
securely provide for their sustenance. Let the bi8ho}is 
themselves not refuse to watch over such societies, sug- 
gest or approve by-laws, conciliate employers, and give 
every assistance and patronage that lie in their power." 

'Inhere are many societies of Catholics or soci<‘ties 
of which Catholics are members that employ methods 
which seem imitations derived from various organiza- 
tions prohibited by the Church. It may be well, 
therefore, to state that no Catholic is allowed, as a 
member of any society whatevc^r, to take an oath of 
blind and unlimited obedience; or promise secrecy of 
such a nature that, if circumstances require it, he 
may not reveal certain things to the lawful ecclesiasti- 
cal or civil authorities; or join in a ritual which would 
be equivalent to sectarian worship (sec Societies, 
Secuet). Even when a society is founded by (^ath- 
lics or is constituted principally of Catholics, it is 
possible for it to degenerate into a harmful organi- 
zation and call for the intervention of the authority 
of the Church. Such was the fate of the once bril- 
liant and meritorious French society “Le Sillon", 
which was condemned by Pius X (2.5 Aug., 1910). 
It is often expedient for Catholic societies to be in- 
corporated by the civil authority as private corpora- 
tions. In fa<;t, this is necessary if they wish to possess 
property or receive bequests in their own name. In 
some countries, as Russia, such incorporation is 
almost impossible; in others, as Germany and France, 
the Government makes many restrictions; but in 
English-speaking countries there is no difficulty. In 
England societies may be incorporated not only by 
special legal act. but also by common law or by pro- 
scription. In tne United States a body corporate 
may be formed only by following the plan proposed 
by a law of Congress or a statute of a state legisla- 
ture. The procedure varies slightly in different 
states, but as a rule incorfioration is effected by filing 
a paper in the office of the secretary of state or with a 
circuit judge, stating the object and methods of the 
society. Three incorporators are sufficient, and the 
petition will always bo granted if the purposes 
of the association are not inconsistent with the laws of 
the United States or of the particular state in question. 


Laitbentiui, /nAaiuftonrA juns ecclestaattci (Fribourg, imh 
WEHNt, Jua decretahum, III (Honus 1901); Aiounicr, Compm^ 
juna eccleataatin (Briicon. 1895). riKKiNOKK. l}%e Abiaaaa 
(13th <*d,, PadorlHirn, 1911, Fn*noh tr.. 11K)5), Tayu)R, The Imw 
oflYiuiteCorporatiom (Now York, 1902). Handbook oj Catholic 
CkarUabU atui Hocuil W’oriU (lAUidon, 1912). 

William II. W. Fanning. 

Societies, CATiionr, Amekic\n Federation of. 
an organization of the Catholic laity, parishes, imu 
societies under the guidanee of the niertirt'hy, to 
protect and advance I heir religious, eivil, and social 
interests. It does not destroy the autonomy of any 
society or inttTfero with its activities, but swks to 
unite all of them for purposes of co-operation and 
economy of forces. It is not a political organization, 
neither does it ask any jirivileges or favours for Cath- 
olics. The ])rineipal obj(*et of the Federation is (o 
encourage p) the ("hristian education of youth; (2) 
the eorr<*etion of error and exposun* of falsehoinl and 
injustice; the destruction of bigotry; th(* placing of 
(^-athohes and the Churdi in their true light, thus r<*- 
moving the obstacl(*s that have hitherto impinh'd their 
I)rogre.ss; (i^) the* infusion of (-hristian principles into 
public and social life, liy eombiitting the errors thr(‘at- 
ening to undermine the foundations of eivil society, 
iiotiibh^ socialism, divorc<', dishonesty in busim'ss, am! 
corruption in i>olities ami positions of public trust. 
The first organization to inaugurate the movement 
for a eoneerted action of the societies of Catholic 
laymen was th(* Knights of St. John. At thi'ir annual 
meeting held at Clevcdaml in 1899 they resolved to 
unite the elTorls of thi'ir local eommand(*rics. In 1990 
at. Phihuh'lphia thev discussed the question of a fofl- 
eration of all th»* Oathohe soeii'lies. As a result a 
convention was held on 10 Dee , 1901^ at Cincinnati, 
under the presidi'iiey of Mr. 11. J. l''nes. Twf) hun- 
dred and fifty (h'h'gati's were present under tin* guid- 
ance of Bisliop Mch'aiil of Trenton, Bishop Mi'Hsmer of 
Green Bay^ now Archbishop of Milwmikis*, the ])rinei- 
pal factors in the organizat ion of the movement, Areh- 
bi.shop Elder of Cincinnati, Bishop llorstmann of 
Clev('land, and Bi.shop Ma(‘s of Covington. A char- 
ter bond was framed and the* Federation formally 
established, with Mr. T. B. Minahan as its first pr(‘si- 
dent. Since then annual convi'iilions have been 
held. The Federation ropres(‘nts close to two million 
Catholics. It has bi'cn approvi'd by I’opi's Leo XIII 
and Pius X, and ])ractieal)y all the hierarchy of the 
country. The fruits of the labours of the organiza- 
tion have b(‘en manifold; among othi'r things it has 
helped to obtain a fair settlement of the disputes (‘on- 
cerning the church projierty in th(* Iffiilqipim's, per- 
mission for the e(‘]ebration of Ma.ss in the navy-yards, 
prisons, reform schools; assist uiiei* for the (Catholic 
Indian schools and negro missions; th(‘ withdrawal 
and prohibit, ion of indeci'iit plays and ixist-eards. It 
has preveiit.ed the enactment of iaw.s inimic^al to 
Catholic interests in several state i(‘gi.slatures. <)rie 
of its chief works has been the* uniting of the C^at holies 
of different nationalities, and harmonizing their 
efforts for self-protection and improvi iiient. It pub- 
lishes a monthly Bulletin, which eontaiiis valuable 
social .studies. The nat ional secret ary is Mr. Anthony 


Matr('*, Victoria Building, St. J.ouis, Mi«h‘>^ ri. 

MaTU^, fhat of the Feder of (^nih. Sn< in The fnlhnlt 
6wln (Columbim. Ohio, IS Aur . 1911), Mc I ai;!., 7 hr Arm 


athnlie ('olunt- 
mer Ftder, 


of Cath. Soc (Cincinnati, 1911) 


A. A. Ma(’Eiilean. 


Societies. Secret, a designation of which the exact 
leaning has varied at different time.s. 1. DEFiNf- 
[QN— “By a secret s(>ei(*ty was formerly meant a 
>cicty which was known to exist, but whose memhers 
id places of meetings were not jiubhcly known, 
o-day, we unflerstand by a secret w>cic‘ty , a society 
ith secrets, having a ritual demandmg an oath of 

IpRiance and secrecy, P’’*'?'''’* ‘‘itTir^ni'iLr 

iligious character, such as the use of the Bible, cither 
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by extracts therefrom, or by its being placed on an 
altar within a lodge-room, by the use of prayers, of 
hymns, of religious signs and symbols, special funeral 
services, etc.^’ (Rosen, ^‘The Catholic Church and 
Secret Societies^’, p. 2). Raich gives a more elabo- 
rate description: “Secret societies are those organiza- 
tions which completely conceal their rules, corporate 
activity, the names of their members, their signs, pass- 
words and usages from outsiders or the ‘ profane \ 

As a rule, the members of these sc^cieties are bound to 
the strictest secrecy concerning all the business of the 
association by oath or promise or word of honour, and 
often under the threat of severe punishment in case of 
its violation. If such secret society has higher and 
lower degrees, the members of the higher degree must 
be equally careful to conceal their secrets from their 
brethren of a lower degree. In certain secret societies, 
the members are not allowed to know even the names 
of their highest officers. Secret societies were 
founded to promote certain ideal aims, to be obtained 
not by violent but by moral rneasures. By this, they 
are distingushed from conspiracies and secret plots 
which arc formed to attain a particular object through 
violent moans. Secret societies may be religious, 
scientific, political or social’’ (Kirchenlex., V, p. 
519). Narrowing the definition still more to the 
technical meaning of secret societies (societates clan- 
destincc) in ecclesiastical documents, Archbishop Kat- 
zer in a Pastoral (20 Jan., 1895) says: “The Catholic 
Church has declared that she considers those societies 
illicit and forbidden which (1) unite their members 
for the purpose of conspiring against the State or 
Church; (2) demand the observance of secrecy to such 
an extent that it must be maintained even before the 
rightful ecclesiastical authority; (3) exact an oath 
from their members or a promise of blind and abso- 
lute obedience; (4) make use of a ritual and cere- 
monies that constitute them sects.” 

II. Origin. — Though secret societies, in the mod- 
ern and technical sense, did not exist in antiquity, yet 
thtire were various organizations which boasted an 
esoteric doctrine known only to their members, and 
carefully concealed from the profane. Some date 
societies of this kind back to Pythagoras (582-507 
B. c.). The Klcusinian Mysteries, the secret teach- 
ings of Egyptian and Druid hierarchies, the esoteric 
doctrines of the Magian and Mithraic worshippers 
furnished material for such secret organizations. In 
Christian times, such heresies as the Gnostic and 
Manichacan also claimed to possess a knowledge 
known only to the illuminated and not to be shared 
with the vulgar. Likewise, the enemies of the 
religious order of Knights Templars maintained that 
the orothers of the Temple, while externally professing 
Christianity, wore in reality jiagans who veiled their 
impiety under orthodox terms to which an entirely 
difterent meaning was given by the initiated. Orig- 
inally, the various guilds of the Middle Ages were m 
no sense secret societies in the modern acceptation of 
the term, though some have supposed that symbolic 
j^eemasonry was gradually developed in tho.se or- 
ganizations. The fanta.stic Rosicrucians are credited 
with something of the nature of a modern secret so- 
ciety, but the as.sociation, if such it was, can scarcely 
be said to have emerged into the clear light of history. 

III. Modern Organizations. — Secret societies in 
the true sense began with symbolic Freemasonry 
about the year 1717 in London (see Masonry). This 
widespreaa oath-bound association soon became the 
exemplar or the parent of numerous other fraternities, 
nearly all of which have some connexion with Free- 
masonry, and in almost every instance were founded 
by Masons. Among the.se may be mentioned the 
Illuminati, the Carbonari, the Odd-Fellows, the 
Knights of Pythias, the Sons of Temperance and 
similar societies whose number is legion. B^ed on 
the same principles as the secret order to which they 


are affiliated are the women-auxiliary lodges, of 
which almost every secret society has at least one. 
These secret societies for women have also their 
rituals, their oaths, and their degrees. Institutions of 
learning are also infected with the glamour of secret or- 
ganizations and the “Eleusis” of Chi Omega (Fayette- 
ville, Ark.) of 1 June, 1900, states that there are twenty- 
four Greek letter societies with seven hundred and 
sixty-eight branches for male students, and eight sim- 
ilar societies with one hundred and twenty branches for 
female students, and a total membership of 142,456 in 
the higher institutions of learning in the United States. 

IV. Attitude of Ecclesiastical Authorities. — 
The judgment of the Church on secret oath-bound 
associations lias been made abundantly clear by papal 
documents. Freemasonry was condemned by Clem- 
ent XU in a Constitution^ dated 28 April, 1738. The 
pope insists on the objectionable character of societies 
that commit men of all or no religion to a system of 
mere natural righteousness, that seek their end by 
binding their votaries to secret pacts by strict oaths, 
often under penalties of the severest character, ana 
that plot against the tranquillity of the State. Ben- 
edict XIV renewed the condemnation of his predeces- 
sor on 18 May, 1751. The Carbonari were declared 
a prohibited society by Pius VII in a Constitution 
dated 13 Sept., 1821, and he made it manifest that 
organizations similar to Freemasonry involve an 
equal condemnation. The Apostolic Constitution 
“Quo Graviora” of Leo XII (18 March, 1825) put 
together the acts and decrees of former pontiffs on the 
subject of secret societies and ratified and confirmed 
them. The dangerous character and tendencies of 
secret organizations among students did not escape 
the vigilance of the Holy See, and Pius VIII (24 May, 
1829) raised his warning voice concerning those in 
colleges and academics, as his predecessor, Leo XII, 
had done in the matter of universities. The suc- 
ceeding popes, Gregory XVI (15 Aug., 1832) and 
Pius IX (9 Nov., 1846; 20 Apr., 1849; 9 Dec., 1854; 
8 pec., 1864; 25 Sept., 1865), continued to warn the 
faithful against secret societies and to renew the ban 
of the Church on their designs and members. On 
20 Apr., 1884, appeared the famous Encyclical of 
Leo XlII, “Humanum Genu.s”. In it the pontiff 
says: “As soon as the constitution and spirit of the 
masonic sect were clearly discovered by manifest signs 
of its action, by cases investigated, by the publication 
of its laws and of its rites ana commentaries, with the 
addition often of the personal testimony of those who 
were in the secret, the Apostolic See denounced the 
sect of the Freemasons and publicly declared its con- 
stitution, as contrary to law and right, to be perni- 
cious no less to Christendom than to the State; and it 
forbade anyone to enter the society, under the penal- 
ties which the Church is wont to inflict upon excep- 
tionally guilty pensons. The sectaries, indignant at 
this, thinking to elude or to weaken the force of these 
decrees, partly by contempt of them and partly by 
calumny, accused the Sovereign Pontiffs who had 
uttered them, either of exceeding the bounds of mod- 
eration or of decreeing what was not just. This was 
the manner in which they endeavoured to elude the 
authority and weight of the Apostolic Constitutions 
of Clement XII and Benedict XIV, as well as of 
Pius VIII and Pius IX. Y et in the very society itself, 
there were found men who unwillingly acknowledged 
that the Roman Pontiffs had acted within their ri^t, 
according to the Catholic doctrine and discipline. 
The pontiffs received the same assent, and in strong 
terms, from many princes and heads of governments, 
who made it their business either to delate the 
masonic society to the Holy See, or of their own accord 
by special enactments to brand it as pernicious, as for 
example in Holland, Austria, Switzerland, Spain, 
Bavaria, Savoy and other parts of Italy. But, what 
is of the highest importance, the course of events has 
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demonstrated the prudence of our predecessors*’. 
Leo XIII makes it clear that it is not only the society 
explicitly cidled Masonic that is objectionable: ** There 
are several organized bodies which, though they difTer 
in name, in ceremonial, in form and origin, are lun er- 
theiess so bound together by community of puriio.se 
and by the similarity of their mam opinions as to 
make in fact one thing with the sect of the Frei*- 
masons, which is a kind of centre wdienee Iht'V all go 
forth and whither they ail return. Now, tiies(‘ no 
longer show a desire to remain concealed ; for t hey hold 
their meetings in the daylight and before the public 
eye, and publish their own newspaper organs; and > et , 
when thoroughly understood, they are found still t<> 
retain the nature and the haoits of sc'crot sockMk's ” 
The pope is not unmindful of the professed beiu'A'o- 
lent aims of these societies: “They speak of tlieir zc'al 
for a more cultured refinement and of their love of 
the poor; and they declare their one wish t-o be the 
amelioration of the condition of the masses, aiul to 
share with the largest possible number all the heiu'tits 
of civil life. Even were those purfioses aimed at in 
real truth, vet they iwe by no means the whole of tluMr 
object. Moreover, to be enrolled, it is nece.ssarv that 
candidates promise and undertake to be iheiict'foi- 
ward strictly obedient to their leaders and masters 
with the utmost submission and fidelity, and to he in 
readiness to do their bidding upon the slightest ex])r<‘.s- 
sion of their will.” The pontiff then iiomts out the 
dire consequences which result from the fact that th(\si‘ 
societies substitute Naturalism for the Church of 
Christ and inculcate, at the very least, mdiff(»n'nt ism 
m matters of religion. Other papal utteranei's on 
secret societies are: “Ad Apostolici”, 15 Oct , IStK); 
“Pra 3 clara”, 20 Juno, 1894; “Annum Ingres.si“, IS 
Mar , 1902, 

V. The Societies Forbidden,— The extension of 
the decrees of the Apostolic See in rc'gard to socielu's 
hitherto forbidden under censure is sumnuHl up in 
the well-known Constitution ‘^Xpostolieu' S(‘dis*’ of 
Pius IX, where excominunicat.ion is pronounci'd 
against those “who give their nain(‘s to th(‘ sect of the 
Masons or Carbonari or any other sects of the same 
nature, which conspire against the C^hurcdi or lawfully 
constituted Governments, either o]M‘rily or covertly, 
as well as those who favor in any manner t.he.se sects 
or who do not denounce their leadiTs and chads”. 
The condemned societies hurt' described are associa- 
tions formed to antagonize the Church or the lawful 
civil power. A society to be of the same kind as the 
Masonic, must also be a s(‘cret organization. It is of 
no consequence whether the society (h'marid an oatli 
to observe its secrets or not. It is plain also t hat pub- 
lic and avowed attacks on Church or State an‘ quite 
compatible with a secret organization. It must not 
be supposed, however, that only socuMics which fall 
directly under the formal censure of the Church an* 
prohibited. The Congregation of tlie Holy Oflici' 
issued an instruction on 10 May, 18S4, in which it 
says: “That there may be no possibility of error wlicui 
there is question of judging which of these pernuMous 
societies fall under censure or mere prohibition, it is 
certain, in the first place, that the Masonic and other 
sects of the same nature arc excommunicated, whc'ther 
they exact or do not exact an oath from theur mem- 
bers to observe secrecy. Besides those, there are 
other prohibited societies, to be avoid(‘d utkIit grave 
sin, among which are especially to bo not-(‘(l thos(‘ 
which under oath, communicate a secret to their 
members to be concealed from everybody else, and 
which demand absolute obedience to unknown lead- 
ers”. To the secret societies condemned by name, 
the Congregation of the Holy Office, on 20 Aug., 1894. 
in a Decree addressed to the hierarchy of the Unite<l 
States, added the Odd-Fellows, the Sons of lein- 
perance, and the Knights of Pythias. 

VI, Recently Condemned Societies, — The order 


of Odd-Fellows wa^ formed in England in 1812 as a 
ecmpleted organizat ion, though some lodges date back 
to 1745; and it was introduc'd into America in 1819, 
In the “Odd- Fellows’ Impnived Packet Manual” the 
author writes: “Our institution has instinctively, as it 
w(n e, copaxl aft it all secret associat ions of religious 
and moral character”. The “North-West ()d<l-Fel- 
low Hcvi(‘w ” (May, IS95) deidarcs' “ No home can ho 
an i(l(al one unl(\ss the }>rmciplcs of our good and 
glorious Order are rcprescntcHl thiTi'in, and its teach- 
ings made the rule of life”. In the “New Odd-Fcl- 
lows’ Manual” (N, \ 1S95) the author says: “The 

written as w<41 as the unwritten seiTc't work of the 
Order, I have sacredly kept uiir('V(*aled ”, though the 
book IS d<'dieat(Hl “fo all inquirers who desire to know 
what 0(l<l-h\'llowslnp nvilly is”. 'Phis liook tclLs us 
“Odd-FcIlowship was founded on great religious prin- 
ciples” (p ;i4S); “we use forms of worslup’’ (p. 304); 
“Judaism, Christianity, Mohamineilanism recognize 
the only living and trii(‘ Cod” (p. 297). The Odd- 
Fcdlows hav(' (‘ha])lains, altars, nigh-priests, ritual, 
order of worship, and funeral etTcinonu's. The order 
of th<‘ Sons of Tem])eranee was founded in New York 
in lSt2 and intro(lue(*d into haiglaiul m lS4tk The 
“C^/yelopa'dia of h’rati'rnit u‘s” says (p. 409): “The 
Sons of 4'einp(‘ran(‘e took th(‘ lead in England in 
(lemonst rating the* jiropnety and jiraetieability of 
both men and women mingling in secret society 
lodges”. That the obji'ct of this order and its kin- 
dn‘d societies is not eontined to tmnperance “is evi- 
denced by its mod(‘ of initiation, the form of the obli- 
gation un<l the manner of religions worship” (Rosen, 
p. lt)2). The ordiT of the Knights of Pythias was 
founded in 1894 by promincMit Freemasons ((^yelop, 
of Fraternities, j). 293). In number, its membership 
IS seeoml only to that of the Odd-lu'llows. Rosen 
(The Catliolie CJiurch and Secret SoeitMii's) says: 
“Th(* principal obji'ctioiiahh; f(‘alure.s, on account of 
whicli the Catholu’ (jhureli has forbiddmi its memlH'rs 
to join th(‘ KniglMs of Pythias, and (hunandiMl a with- 
drawal of thoHii who join(‘d it, arc*: First, thi' oath of 
seen'cy by wdiieli thi‘ iiKunber binds himsidf to k<*ep 
secret whatever concerns I he doings of the ( )rder, even 
from Hiose in Cluircli and Slat(‘ who hav(‘ a right to 
know, under certain conditions, what their sidijeeU 
are doing. S(‘Condly, this oath binds the niernlxT U> 
i)lmd oliedienee, which is symbolized by a test. Such 
an obedience is against the law" of man’s nature, and 
against all divim* and human law. J'hinllv, Christ is 
not l li(‘ teaelun* and niod(*l in tin* rule of life, but the 
pagan Pythagoras aiul the pagans Damon, PythiiU! 
and Dionysius” (p 190) Th(* “Ritual for the suij^ 
or^at(‘ Dxlgesof the Knights of Pythias” (Chicago, 
1909) shows that this organization has oaths, degrees, 
pn‘lates, and a ritual that, contains religious worship. 
The d(‘cn*(‘ of t,h(‘ Holy Office conciTiiing the Odd- 
F(41ow"h, Sons of 'I’einiieranee, and Knights of I’ythias, 
though not declaring ihnn to bt' condimuK'd under 
(•(‘ii.sure, says. “Th(' bisliojis must (uideavour by all 
moans to keep the faithful from joining i«ll and each 
of the thre(» afon'said soeicti(‘s; and warn thi‘ faithful 
against tlnmi, and if, after proper monition, they still 
deteriaine to be nKunbers of these soeietie.s, or do not 
(‘ffectuallv H(‘f)aral{‘ t hemsidves from th(*m, they are 
to be forbidden th(‘ reception of (1h‘ sacranumts. ^ A 
decree of 18 Jan , 1899, allows a nominal meinbershi|Wii 
these three societies, if in th(‘ judgment <>( the Apos- 
tolie delc'gale, four conditions art* fulfillc*d: that the 
socielV' W'as enttTcd in good faith, that, iht're lie no 
scandal, that grave* ttunporal injury would result from 
withdrawal, and that there ht* no danger of perver- 
sion. The delegate, m granting a (liHiiensation, usu- 
ally requirt'S a promise that the person w'lll not attend 
any metdings or frequent the lodjfc'-nKims, that the 
dues be sent in by mail or by a third party, and that m 
case of death the society will have nothing R> do with 
the funeral. 
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VII. Okdbrs of Women. — In regard to female 
secret societies, the Apostolic delegation at Washing- 
ton, 2 Au^., 1907, declared (Ans. no. 15,352-C): “If 
these societiiis are affiliated to societies already 
nominally condemned by the Church, they fall under 
the same condemnation, for they form, as it were, a 
branch of such societies. As regards other female 
secret societies which may not be affiliated with socie- 
ties condemned expreasly by the Church, the confessor 
must, in cases of members belonging to such societies, 
apply the principles of moral theology which treat of 
secret socied ies in general. “ The document adds that 
members of female secret societies affiliated to th(; 
three societies condemned in 1894 will be dealt with 
Ijy the Ajiostolic delegate in the same manner as male 
members when the necessary conditions are fulfilled. 

VIII. Thades Unions. — The Third Council of 
Baltimore (no. 253) declares: “We see no reason why 
the prohibition of the Church against the Masonic 
and other si'cret societ-ii's should be extended to organ- 
izations of workingm<*n, which have no other object 
in view than mutual protection and aid for thiar 
members in the practice of their trades. Care must 
be taken, however, that nothing be admitted under 
any pretext which favors condemned societies; or 
that the workingmen who belong to these organiza- 
tions be induced, by the cunning arts of wicked men, 
to withhold, contrary to the laws of justice, the labor 
due from thorn, or in any other manner violate the 
rights of their employers. 'I'hose associations are 
also entirely illicit, in which the members are so 
bound for mutual defense that danger of riots and 
murders is the outcome.” 

IX. Methop of Condemnation. — Finally, in re- 
gard to the condemnation of individual societies in 
the United States, the council says (no. 2.55): “To 
avoid confusion of discipline which ensues, to the 
great scandal of the faithful and the detriment of 
ecclesiastical authority, when the same society is 
condemned in one diocese and tolerated in another, 
we (icsire that no society be condemned by name as 
falling under one of the classes fof forbidden societies] 
before the Ordinary has brougnt the matter before a 
commission which we now constitute for judging such 
ca8(»8, and which will consist of all the archbishops 
of these provinces. If it be not plain to all that a 
society is to be condemned, recourse must be had 
to the Iloly See in order that a definite judgment, be 
obtained and that uniform discipline may be pre- 
served in these provinces”. 

Stbvknb, The Cyclopcedia of FrnterniheR (New York, 1907); 
Cook, Kevlaed Kmghla of Pythvas Jllustrnted — Ritual for Subordi- 
nate Lodges of the Knights of Puthins Adopted by the Supreme 
Lodge (Chicago, 1009) ; Idem, Revised Odd-Fellowship Illustrated — 
The Complete Revised Ritual (Chicugo, 1909), Caknahan, Pyth- 
ian Knighthood (Cincinnati, 188S), F. J. L., The Order of the 
Knights of Pythias in the Ijight of God's Word (Lutheran Tract) 
(New Orleans, 1S99); Dallman, Odd-Fellowship Weighed — 
Wanting (Pittsburgh, 1909); fJKariEK, Per Odd-Fellow Orden. 
u. Pas Decret vom IHDJ, (Rerlin, 1899) , MacDill and BhANruAiU), 
Secret Societies (Chicugo, 1891), Dall.mann, Opinions on Secret 
Societies (Pittsburgh, 1909), H. C. H, Two Discourses Against 
Secret Oath-Bound Societies or Lodges (('oluinbus, ()., s, d.); 
Kslloqg. College Secret Soeieltes (Chicago, 1894) ; Hosen, The 
Catfiolic Church and Secret Societies (Hollendalc, Wis., 1902); 
Idem, Reply to my Critics of the ('nth. Church and Secret Societies 
(Dubuqxie, 1903). See also the extended bibliography appended 
to article Masonbv. 


William H. W. Fanning. 


Society implies fellowship, company, and has al- 
ways been conceived as signifying a human relation, 
and not a herding of sheep, a hiving of bees, or a mat- 
ing of wild animals. Tne accepted definition of a 
society is a stable union of a plurality of persons co- 
operating for a common purpose of benefit to all. 
liie fulness of co-operation involved naturally ex- 
tends to all the activities of the mind, will, and 
external faculties, commensurate with the common 
purpose and the bond of union: this alone presents 
an adequat/C, human working-together. 

This definition is as old as the Schoolmen, and em- 


bodies the historical concept as definitized by cogent 
reasoning. Under such reasoning it has become the 
essential idea of society and remains so still, not- 
withstanding the perversion of philosophical terms 
consequent upon later confusion of man with beast, 
stock, and stone. It is a priori only as far as chas- 
tened by restrictions put upon it by the necessities of 
known truth, and is a departure from the inductive 
method in vogue to-day only so far as to exclude 
rigidly the aberratioas of uncivilized tribes and de- 
generate races from the requirements of reason and 
basic truth. Historical induction taken alone, while 
investigating efficient causes of society, may yet miss 
its essential idea, and is in peril of including irrational 
abuse with rational action and development. 

The first obvious requisite in all society is authority. 
Without this there can be no secure co-ordination of 
effort nor permanency of co-operation. No secure 
co-ordination, for men’s judgment will differ on the 
relative value of means for the common purpose, men’s 
choice will vary on means of like value; and unless 
there is some headship, confusion will result. No 
permanence of co-operation, for the best of men relax 
in their initial resolutions, and to hold them at a co- 
ordinate task, a tight rein and a steady spur is needed. 
In fact, reluctant though man is to surrender the 
smallest tittle of independence and submit in the 
slightest his freedom to the bidding of another, there 
never has been in the history of the world a successful, 
nor even a serious attempt at co- 0 ])erative effort with- 
out authoritative guidance (sec Authority, Civil). 
Starting with this definition and requirement, philos- 
ophy finds itself confronted with two kinds of society, 
the artificial or conventional, and the natural; and on 
pursuing the subject, finds the latter differentiating 
Itself into domestic society, or the family, civil society, 
or the State, and religious society, or the Church. 
Each of these haa a special treatment under other 
headings (see Family; State and Cnuncii). Here, 
however, we shall state the philosophic basis of each, 
and add thereto the theories which have had a vogue 
for the last three centuries, though breaking down 
now under the strain of moaern problems before the 
bar of calm judgment. 

Conventional SociETiES.~Thc plurality of per- 
sons, the community of aim, the stability of bond, 
authority, and some co-operation of effort beiiig ele- 
ments common to every form of society, the differen- 
tiation must come from differences in the character 
of the purpose, in the nature of the bond. Qualifica- 
tions of authority as well as modifications in details 
of requisite co-operation will follow on changes in the 
purpose and the extent of the bond. As many, then, 
as there are objects of human desire attainable by 
common effort (and their name is legion, from the 
making of money, which is perhaps the commonest 
to-day, to the rendering of public worship to our 
Maker which is surely the most sacred), so manifold 
are the co-operative associations of men. The char- 
acter, as well as the existence of most of them, is left 
in full freedom to human choice. These may be de- 
nominated conventional societies. Man is under no 
precept to establish th m, nor in univerpl need of 
them. He makes or unmakes them at his pleasure. 
They serve a passing purpose, and in setting them up 
men give them the exact character which they judge 
at. present suitable for their purpose, determining as 
they see fit the limits of authority, the choice of means, 
the extent of the bond holding them together, as well 
as their own individual reservations. Everything 
about such a society is of free election, barring the 
fact that the essential requisites of a society must be 
there. We find this t 3 q>e exemplified in a reading 
circle, a business partnership, or a private charitable 
organization . Of course , in establishing such a society 
men are under the Natural Law of right and wrong, 
and there can be no moral bond, for example, where 
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the common purpose is immoral. They also fall un- 
der the restrictions of the civil law, when the existence 
or action of such an organization comes to have a 
bearing, whether of promise or of menace, upon the 
common weal. In such case the State lays down its 
essential requirements for the formation of such 
bodies, and so we come to have what is known tus a 
legal society, a society, namely, freely established 
under the sanction and according to the requirements 
of the civil law. Such are mercantile corporations 
and beneficial organizations with civil charter. 

Natural Societies. — Standing apart from the 
foregoing in a class by themselves are the family, the 
State, and the Church. That those differ from all 
other societies in purpose and means, is clejir and 
universally admitted. That they have a general ap- 
plication to the whole human race, history d(H*lares 
That there is a difference between the bond holding 
them in existence and the bond of union in every other 
society, has been disputed — with more enthusiasm 
and imagination, however, than logical force. The 
logical view of the matter brings us to the concept of 
a natural society, a society, that is to say, which men 
are in general under a mandate of the natural law to 
establish, a society by consequ(‘nce whose esscMitial 
requisites are firmly fixed by the sanu* natural law 
To get at this is simple enough, if thi^ iihilosophical 

E roblems are taken up in due order. Ethics may not 
e divided from psychology and theodicy, any more 
than from deductive logic. With the iiroper jire- 
misals then from one and t he other hi're assumiHl, we 
say that the Creator could not have givi'ii man a fixed 
nature, as He has, without willing man to work out 
the purpose for which that nature is framed. lie can- 
not act idly and without purpose, cannot form llis 
creature discordantly with the jiurpose of Ills ^ylll. 
He (;annot multiply men on the face of the earth with- 
out a plan for working out the destiny of mankind 
at large. This plan must contain all the elemi'nis 
necessary to Ilis purpose, and th(‘se necessary details 
He must have willed man freely to accomplish, that 
is to say, He must have put urion man a strict obliga- 
tion thereunto. Other details may b(‘ alternatives, 
or helpful but not necessary, and these He has left 
to man’s free choice; though where one of these ele- 
ments would of its nature be far more helpful than 
another, God’s counsel to man will be in favour of the 
former. God’s will directing man through his nature 
to his share in the full purix)se of the cosmic plan, we 
know as the natural law, containing prec(;pt, jicrmis- 
sion, and counsel, according to the necessity, help- 
fulness, or extraordinary value of an action to the 
achievement of the Divine purpose. We recognize 
these in the concrete by a rational study of tin? ess<m- 
tial characteristics of human nature and its relat ions 
with the rest of the universe. If we find a natural 
aptitude in man for an action, not at variance with 
the general purpose of things, we recognize also the 
licence of the natural law to that action. If we find 
a more urgent natural propensity to it, we recognize 
further the counsel of tne law. If we find the us(' of 
a natural faculty, the following up of a natural pro- 
pensity, inseparable from the rational fulfilment of 
the ultimate destiny of the individual or of the human 
race, we know that thereon lies a mandate of the 
natural law, obliging the conscience of man. We 
must not, however, miss the difference, that if the 
need of the action or effort is for the individual natural 
destiny, the mandate lies on each human being sever- 
ally: but if the need be for the natural destiny of the 
race, the precept docs not descend to this or that par- 
ticular individual, so long as the necessary bulk of 
men accomplish the detail so intended in the plan for 
the natural destiny of the race. This is abstract rea- 
soning, but necessary for the understanding of a 
natural society in the fulness of its idea. 

A Society Natural by Mandate. — A society, 


then, is natural by mandate, when the law of nature 
sets the pre<‘ept upon miuikind to establish tliat 
society. The prwept is recogmztxl by the naturiU 
aptitude, proiK'iisity, and need m men for the estab- 
lishment of such a union. From this point of view 
the gift of speech alone is sufficient to sliow man’s 
aptitude for fellowship with his kind. It is empha- 
sized by his mamfoUl perfi'ctibility through ('ontiuit 
wuth others and through their permanent companion- 
ship. Furth(‘rmore his normal vshrinking from soli- 
tude, from working out th<' problems ot life alone, 
is ('vidence of a social proixmsity to winch mankind 
has always yielded. If again w’e consider his depen- 
dence for existence and comfort on the multitdiod 
proilucts of coHirdinate human effort; and his d<v 
penthaice for the develo])metiti of his physmal, intel- 
lect iial, and moral jierfect ibility on conqilex intercourse 
with others, wi' s(m* a need, m view of man’s ultimate 
destiny, that maki’s th<‘ adualizat-ion of man’s ca- 
pacity of organiz(‘d social co-operation a st ringent law 
upon mankind. Taking then the kinds of social 
organization univiTsally existent, among men, it is 
plain not only that thiy ari' the result of natural 
propensities, but that, lus analysis shows, they are a 
human iu'imI and hence an' prescribed in the co<lc of 
the Natural Law. 

A Society Natural in Essentials. — Further- 


more, as W(‘ und(‘rstand a legal contract to be ouo 
whidi, bt'causi' of its abutment on eominon interests, 
the civil huv hi'dges round with restrictions and nwer- 
vations for thdr ]m)tection, similarly on examination 
we shall find that, all agrei'inents by which nien enter 
into stable social union an' fcnci'd in with limitations 
S('t by till' natural law guarding the (‘ssential interests 
of the good of mankind. Wlu'n, moreover, we como 
t.o sodal unions yin^scribi'd for mankind by maiidat.o 
of that law, w(' (*xp('d to find t he purpose of Uw union 
s(*t by th<‘ law (ol herwist' t he law' would not have' pn*- 
Bcrtlx'd tin* union), all tlu' dcitails morally necessary 
for the rational attamnu'nt of that purpose' fixed by 
the law', and all obstacle's thre'atc'mng sure defeat, to 
that ])urpoHe, jiroscribed by the same*. A natural 
society, then, Ix'suU'S bi'ing natural by mandate, will 
also be rial ural in all its (‘ssi'nt lals, for as much as these 
too shall be determiiu'd and ordained by the law. 

The Family a Natural SoriETY.—Working along 


thi'se line's uj)ori the data given by experiemeai, p<'r- 
sonal lus we*ll as through the' proxy of history, the 
philosojiher finds in man’s nature, consieiered physio- 
logically anel psychologically, t.hc^ apt itude', propensity, 
anel, bo\h as a ge*ncral t hing anel for mankind at largo, 
the iR'enl of the* matrimonial re'lation. Senung the 
natural anel nee'elful purposes te) which this relat.ion 
shapes itse'lf to be^ m full the mutually perfeeting com- 
pensation of common life^ betwe'cn man and woman, 
as w(‘ll as the* jirocreat lein anel eeluoat.ion of the child, 
and ke'cping in mind that Nature;’s Lawgiven* has in 
VK'W the rat.uinal de'velopme'nt of the^ rae’e (or human 
nature at large*) as we‘11 as of the individual, we* coii- 
cluele not only to abiding rational love as it.s elisfiu- 
guishing characteristie;, but to monojj'amy and a 
stability that is exeliisive ejf abseilute* elivorc.c. I his 
gives us the essential requisite's e)f domestic socie'f.y, 
a stable union of man anel wife* bounel tegether fx> 
work for a fixeel common ge>oel to thems(1ve*.s and 
humanity. When this conijiany is fille'el out with 
chilelrcii and its ine-ielentsil e;oini)le'nricnt ejf householei 
servants, we have domestic Hoe’ieiy in its fullne'ss It 
is createel under mandate* of the* natural law, for 
though this or that inelividiial may safely eschew 
matrimony for some gooel purjiose, mankind may not. 
The mdivielual m exceiitiori need not be conc^c'rned 
about, the purpose of the Lawgiv(*r, as hurnari 
is so constitutes! that mankind will not fail of its ful- 
filment. The offienent e^ause of this domestic union 
in the concrete instance is the. frexi (ionse'iit of the 
initial couple, but the character of the juridical bond 
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which they thus freely accept is determined for them 
by the natural law according to Nature’s full purpose. 
Husband and wife may see to their personal benefit 
in choosing to establish a domestic community, but 
the interests of the child and of the future race are 
safeguarded by the law. The essential purpose of 
this society we have stated above. The essential 
requisite of authority takes on a divided character 
of partnership, because of th(‘ separate functions of 
husband and wife recjuiring authority as well as call- 
ing for harmonious agn‘ement upon details of common 
interest: but the heatlship of final decision is put by 
the law, as a matter of ordinary courwi, in the man, 
as is shown by his natural characteristics marking 
him for the pr(*f(Tence. The essential limitations 
forbid plural marriagc^, race-suicide, sexual excess, 
unnecessary separation, and absolute divorce. 

The State a Natural Society. — C)n the same 
princi})lc of human aptitude, propensity, and need for 
the individual and tlie racje, we find the larger social 
unit of civil socicity manifestcjd to us as ])art of the 
Divine set jiuriiose with regard to human nature, and 
so under iirecept of the natural law. Again, the ex- 
ceptional individual may take to solitude for some 
ennobling purpose; but he is an exception, and the 
bulk of mankind will not hesitate to fulfil Nature’s 
bidding and accomplish Nature’s purpose. In the 
concrete instance civil society, though morally in- 
cumbent on man to establish, still comes into existence 
by the exercise of his free activity. We hav(‘ 8 (‘en 
the same of domestic soiiiety, which begins by the 
mutual free consent of man and woman to the aecept- 
aiKie of the bond involving all tlie natural rights and 
duties of the pCTinanent matrimonial relation. The 
beginning of (uvil society as an histori(;al fact has tak(*n 
on divers colours, far (liffenuit at different times and 
places. It has arisen by peaceful expansion of a 
family into a widespread kindred eventually linked 
together in a civil union. It has sprung from the 
multiplication of indejiendent families in the coloniz- 
ing 01 undeveloped lands. It has come into being 
under the strong hand of (conquest enforcing law, 
order, and civil organization, not always justly, upon 
a peopliL There have becTi rare instances of its birth 
through th(i tutoring efforts of the gentler tyjie of 
civilizers, who came to spread the Gospel. But the 
iuridical origin is not obviously identicid with this. 
History alone exhibits only the manifold confluent 
causes which moved men into an organized civil unit. 
The juridical cause is quite another matter. This is 
the cause which of its charac^ter under the natural law 
puts the actual moral bond of civil union upon the 
many in the concreti', imjioses the concrete obligation 
involving all the rights, duties, and powiTS native to 
a State, even as th(^ mutuid consent of the contracting 
parties creates the mutual bond of initial domcvst.ic 
BOci(‘ty. This detiTininant has been under dispute 
among Catholic teachers. 

The common view of Scholastic philosophy, so ably 
developed by Francis Suarez, S.J., sets it in tla^ con- 
sent ot the constituent mernlxTS, whether given ex- 
licitly in the acceptance of a constitution, or tacitly 
y submitting to an organization of another’s making, 
even if this consent be not given by immediate sur- 
render, but by gradual process of slow and often reluc- 
tant acquiescence in the stability of a common union 
^r the essential civil purpose. In the early fifties of 
the nineteenth century Luigi Taparelli, S.J., borrow- 
ing an idea from C. de Haller of Berne, brilliantly 
developed a theory of the juridical origin of civil 
government, which has dominated in the Italian 
Catholic schools even to the present day, as well as 
in Catholic schools in Europe^ whose professors of 
ethics have been of Italian training. In this theory 
civil society has grown into being from the natural 
multiplication of cognate families, and the gradual 
extension of parental power. The patriarchal State 


is the primitive form, the normal type, though by 
accident of circumstance States may begin here or 
there from occupation of the same wide territory un- 
der feudal ownership; by organization consequent 
ui)on conquest; or in rarer instances by the common 
consent of independent colonial freeholders. These 
two Catholic views part company also in declaring 
the primitive juridical determinant of the concrete 
subject of supreme authority (see Authority, Civil). 
To-day the Catholic schools are divided between these 
two positions. We shall subjoin below other theories 
of the juridical origin of the State, which have no 
phice in Catholic thought for the simple reason that 
they exclude the natural character of civil society and 
throw to the winds the principles logically inseparable 
from the existing natural law. 

With regard to the essential elements in civil so- 
ciety fixed by the natural law, it is first to be noted 
that the normal unit is the family: for not only has 
the family come historically before the common- 
wealth, but the natural needs of man lead him first to 
that social combination, in pursuit of a natural result 
only to be obtained thereby; and it is logically only 
subsequent that the purpose of civil society comes into 
human life. Of course this does not mean that indi- 
viduals actually outside of the surroundings of family 
life cannot be constituent members of civil society 
with full civic rights and duties, but th(‘y arc not the 
primary unit; they are in the nature of things the ex- 
ception, however numiirous they may be, and beyond 
the family limit of perfectibility it is in tlie interest of 
complementary development that civil activity is 
exercised. Thc^ State cannot eliminate the family; 
neither can it rob it of its inalienable rights, nor bar 
the fulfilment of its inseparable duties, though it may 
restrict the exercise of certain family activities so as to 
co-ordinate them to the benefit of the body politic. 

Secondly, the natural object pursued by man in his 
ultimate social activity is perfect temiioral happiness, 
th(' satisfacton, to wit, of his natural faculties to the 
full power of their development within his capacity, 
on his way, of course', to eternal feliedty beyond earth. 
Man’s happiness cannot be handed over to him, or 
thrust upon him by another here on earth ; for his na- 
ture supposes that his possession of it, and so too in 
large measure his achievement of it, shall be by the 
exercise of his native faculties. Hence, civil society 
is dc'stined by the natural law to give him his opportu- 
nity, i. e. to give it to all who share its citizenship. 
This shows th(* proximate natural purpose of the 
State to be: first, to establish and preserve social or- 
der, a condition, namely, wherein every man, as far as 
may be, is secured in the possession and free exercise 
of all his rights, natural and legal, and is held up to 
the fulfilment of his duties as far as they bear upon 
the common weal; secondly, to put within reasonable 
roach of all (dtizens a fair allowance of the means of 
temporal hapyiiness. This is what is known as external 
peace and prosperity, prosperity being also denomi- 
nated the relatively perfect sufficiency of life. There 
are misconceptions enough about the generic purpose 
native to all civil society. De Haller thought that 
there is none such; that civil purposes are all specific, 
peculiar to each specific State. Kant limited it to 
external peace. The Manchester School did the same, 
leaving the citizen to work out his subsistence and de- 
velopment as best he may. The Evolutionist con- 
sistently makes it the survival of the fittest, on the 
way to developing a better type. The modern peril is 
to treat the citizen merely as an industrial unit, mis- 
taking national material progress for the goal of civic 
energy; or as a military unit, looking to self-preserva- 
tion as the nation’s first if not only aim. Neither 
material progress nor martial power, nor merely in- 
tellectual civilization, can fill the requirements of ex- 
isting and e^anding human nature. The State, 
while protect!^ a man’s rights, must put him in the 
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way of opportunity for developing hie entire nature, 
physical, mental, and moral. 

Thirdly, the accomplishment of this calls for an 
authority which the Lawgiver of Nature, because he 
has ordained this society, has put within the comjM'- 
tcncy of the State, and which, because of its reach, (‘.v- 
tending lis it does to life and death, to reluctant sub- 
jects and to the posterity of its citizenship, surpasses 
the capacity of its citizenship to create out of any 
mere conventional surrender of natural rights. The 
question of the origin of civil power and its eoneen- 
tration in this or that subject is like the origin of 
society itself, a topic of debate. Catholic philosophy 
IS agreed that it is conferred by Nature’s Lawgiver 
directly upon the social depositary th(*reof, as par- 
ental supremacy is upon the fatlu‘r of a family. Hut 
tiie determination of th(i depositary is another m{Ut(‘r 
liie doctrine of Suarez makes the eommunity its(‘If 
the depositary, immediately and naturally eonseqm'iit. 
upon its establishmc‘nt of eivil society, to be diK)>ose<l 
oi then by their consent, overt or taeit, at onee or liy 
degrees, ae.cording as they det.(‘rmine for th(‘ms(‘lv<‘s a 
hirm of government. This is the only true jihilo- 
sophical sense of the dietuiii that “governments (l(‘- 
rive their just powers from the consent of tht‘ go\'- 
erned”. The Tajiarelli school mak(‘s the primitui' 
d(‘torminaiit out of an existing prior right of anotlu'r 
character, which passes naturally into this jiowi'i*. 
I’rimitively this is parental supremacy grown to jia- 
triarc.hal dimensions and resulting at the last in su- 
preme civil power. St‘condanly, it may arise from 
other rights, showing natural ajiiitudi' pn'hTentially 
in one subject or another, as that of feudal ownership 
of the territory of the community, capacity to (‘xtricatc 
order out of chaos in moments of civic confusion, mili- 
tary ability and hucc(‘sain ease of just eoiKiucNst, and, 
finally, in remote instances by the consent of tlu* 
governed. 

Finally, the means by which the commonwealth will 
work toward its ideal condition of the largi^st m(*asur(‘ 
of pca(;e and prospcu’ity attainable an' embraced in 
the just exercise, under direction of civil authority, of 
tlic physical, mental, and moral activitu's of the mem- 
bers of the community: and hen' the fi(‘ld of human 
eiidi'avour is wide and exjiansivc. However, the calls 
upon the individual by the governmental ])<3W(*r arc 
necessarily limited by the scop(‘ of the natural purpose 
of th(^ State and by the iiialic'iiabh' prior rights and 
inseparable dutu'S conferred or imiiosed ui^on the in- 
dividual by the Natural Law. 

Religious Society dc facio a Supeknatuual So- 
ciety. — If we analyze the moral di'velojiment of man, 
we find looming large his obligation to worshij) his 
Creator, not only privately, but publicly, not c)nly iis 
an individual, but in social union. This opens uj) an- 
other kind of 8oci('ty ordered by the* natural law, to 
wit, religious society. An examination of this in th(» 
natural order and by force of n'ason alone would sei'm 
to show that man, though morally obliged U) soirial 
worship, was morally free to establish a jiarallel organ- 
ization for such worship or to merge its functions 
with those of the State, giving a double character 
to the enlarged society, namely, civil and religious. 
Historically, among those who knew not Divine 
revelation, men would seem to have been inclined 
more to the latter; but not always so. Of course, the 
purpose and means of this religious social duty are so 
related to those of a merely civil society that consider- 
able care would have to be exercised in adjusting the 
balance of intersecting rights and duties, to define the 
relative domains of religious and civil authority, and, 
finally, to adjudicate supremacy in case of direct ap- 
parent conflict. The aevelopment of all this has 
been given an entirely different turn through the in- 
tervention of the Creator in His creation by positive 
law revealed to man, changing the natural status into a 
higher one, eliminating natural religious society, and 


at the last establishing through the mission of our 
Lord Jesus Christ an univei*8al and unfailing religious 
society in th<* Church. This is a supernatural re- 
ligious society. (S(H’ Chur('h.) 

Non -Catholic' Theories. — d'honuus Hobbes, start- 
ing from the assuinjition which C'alviu had propagattnl 
that huiuau iiaturi' is itsi'lf pcrvci*sc and m.an cssi'iv- 
tiully inept for consorting with his fellows, made 
the natural state of man to b<‘ one of imi\ci*sal and 
continuous warfare. This, of course, t'xcludcs the 
MakcT of man from having ch'stiniHl him origiimlly to 
socK'ty, sinci' h(' would in Hobbes’s V'iew have given 
him a luituri' (‘xactly the rcvc'rsc of a proport ioncci 
incaus. Hobhc's thought that he found in man sncli 
Kt'lfish rivalry, weak eowanlici', and griH'd of sc'lf- 
glorilication as to make him naturally ]m‘y upon his 
fi'llows aiul subdiR' tlu'in, if he could, to his wants, 
making might to b(' tin* only soincc of right How- 
ev('i, tmdmg life mtoh'rabh' (if not im|»ossiblc) undtT 
such comlitions, he n'S(*rted to asocial jiact with other 
men for tlu' ('stablishmc'iit of jx'acc, and, lus that, was a 
jaudent thing to do, man, adds Ilohlx's, wa.s thus fol- 
lowing th(‘ dictates of ri'ason and in tliat scnsi' tlic law 
of nature On tins basis Hobbes could and did make 
civil authority consist in nothing mon* than th<' sum 
of the physical might of tlu' pi'oph* masse»d in a 
(Jiosen (‘(‘ntre of force, d’his thc'ory was (U'vi'lopcd 
in th(' “Leviathan” of Hoblu's to account for th(‘ ex- 
istence of civil authority and civil socudy, but its 
author left, his rcadi'r to apjily the* same' jiervcrsity of 
nature and ('xe'rcisc' of physu'sd force* for the taking of a 
wife eir v\ive‘s anel cstaohshmg elome'stie* seu'ie'ty 

J(‘an-Jae‘(iU(‘s lieiussi'au, llienigh borrowing largi'ly 
from He)bb(‘s and fe'arle sslv cai lying some of his prm- 
e’iple's to th(*ir most (‘xt re'ine* issue*, liael a vie'W in part 
his eiwn. As for llie* lamily, he* was e'einte'iit to h’avc it 
as a natural instiiutiein, witli a stability, bowc'vcr, 
coimm'nsurate* einly with the* ne‘(‘el of jiutiing the olT- 
Bpring within n*ae‘h of sclf-pre‘se'rvatiou. Neit so feir 
the* State. Man naturally, he* ce)nt,e*ude'd, wais sylvan 
and solitary, a line* tyjie* of iuele)le*nt animal, mating 
with Ins like* and living in the* t)U*asant (*as<* of shaely 
rcTrc*ats by running waters. He* was virtuous, siitli- 
cic'nt to hims(*lf for bis eiwn ne'e'ds, (‘SHe*ntially fre*t‘, 
leaving eitbcrs alone* in tlu'ir fn*('de)m, aiiel el(*Hirous of 
b(*ing le‘ft alone* in Ins. His life* was ne)t to be* eh.s- 
turlx'd by the* fc'ver of ambit lous desire's, the* biird<*n of 
ielcas, eir the* r(‘striction eef moral law's. Lnfeirtu- 
nate*ly, he* had a capacity and an itch for He*lf-improve*- 
riu'iit, and his invemtive* ge'inus, cr(*atmg ne*w e*onve*ni- 
c'liees, startcel new' d(*e*elH, anel, to m(*(‘t t,h(*He* morej 
readily, he* ('iiU'n'd into transitory agre‘(‘mcnts with 
other mi'ii. Then came* elitTe're'nccs, fraud, and (pnir- 
rcls, anel so ('nde‘d the* trancjuil <‘as(‘ anel innoce'iice* eif 
his native e-emdition. Tlirough slu'cr nce'e'ssity of 
He‘lf-de*fcnce*, as m tlie* the'ory of lleibbe's, he* took to the* 
establishiiK'ut of civil society. 'To <lo se) W'lthout loss 
e^f jie'rsonal fre'C'eloin, thci(‘ was but- enie* way, name'ly, 
that all the incmbe*rs shoulel agr(*(‘ to merge* all tbe*ir 
riglits, wills, and pi'rsonaht i(*s m a unit moral jie'rson 
and will, le*aving the subj(*ct me*mb(T the* satisfaction 
that h(i was ol)e*ymg but his own will tiius ni(*rge*el, and 
so in poHse'Ssion still eif full liberty in e‘V<-ry a(‘t Uius 
civil authority was but the* m(‘rge*r of all rights and 
wdlls in tlic one* supremie* right and w’lll of the* e*oin- 
mumty The me'rging agre*('mcnt w its RouHS(‘au s 
“Heieaal Contract Unfortunately for its author, as 
he himse'lf confe‘HS(‘d, the* (Minditiori eif pcrfe'ct, self- 
sufficient, lawless man was n(*vcr Hce*n on laiiel or sea; 
and his seicial contract had no pr(*cceh*nt in all the 
ceiiturie'H of the* histor>^ of man. His elrcarri igneircd 
man’s inali(*nahlc rights, took nei account of coercing 
wills that would not agre*e‘, nor of the unauthonze'el 
merging of the wills of posterity, and drained all the 
vitality as well out of authority as out e»f oluMiumce. 
He left authority a power shorn of the requisites es- 
sential for the purpose* of civil security. 
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The evolutionist, who has left the twisted turn of all 
his theories in much of the common language of the 
day, even after the theories themselves have died to all 
serious scientific acceptance, wished to make ethics a 
department of materialistic biolocy. and have the ag- 
gregate of human entities assemble by the same physi- 
cal laws that mass cells into a living being. Man’s 
native tendency to persist, pure egoism, made him 
shrink from the? danj^er of destruction or injury at the 
hands of other individuals, and this timidity became a 
moving force driving him to compound with his peers 
into a unit source oi strength without which he could 
not persist. From common life in this unit man’s ego- 
ism began to take on a bit of altruism, and men ac- 
quired at the last a sense of the common good, which 
replaced thtnr original timidity as the spring of merg- 
ing activity. Later mutual sympathy put forth its 
tendrils, a sense of unity sprang up, and man had a 
civil society. ll(*rein was latent the canacity for ex- 
pressing the gciKTal will, which whcm developed be- 
came civil authority. This evolutionary process is 
still in motion toward the last stand forese^tm by the 
theorist, a universal democracy clad in a federation 
of the world. All this has been s(‘riously and solemnly 
presen t(id to our consideration with a naive absence of 
all sense of humour, with no suspicion that the human 
mind naturally reiuses to confound the unchanging 
action of material attraction and repulsion with hu- 
man choice; or to mistakt; the fruit of intellectual 
planning and execution for the fortuitous results of 
blind force. We are not cowards all, and have not 
fled to society from the sole promyitings of fear, but 
from the natural desire we have of human develop- 
ment. Authority for mankind is not viewed as the 
necessary resultant of the necessary influx of all men’s 
wills to one goal, but is recognized to be a power to 
loose and to bind in a moral sense the wills of in- 
numerable freemen. 

The neo-pagan theory, renewing the error of Plato 
and in a measure of Aristotle also, has made the in- 
dividual and the family mere creatures and chattels of 
the State, and, pushing the error further, wishes to 
orientate all moral good and evil, all right and duty 
from the authority of the State, whose good as a na- 
tional unit is paramount. This theory sets up the 
State as an idol for human worship and eventuallv, if 
the theory were acted upon, though its authors 
dream it not, for human destruction. 

The historical school, mistaking what men have 
done for what men should do and, while often missing 
the full induction of the past, scornfully reiecting as 
empty apriorism deductive reasoning from the nature 
of man, presents a materialistic, evolutionary, and 
positivistic view of human society, which in no way 
appeals to sane reason. No more do(is the theory of 
Kant, as applied to society in the Hegelian d('veloj>- 
ment of it; though, owing to its intellectual character 
and appearance of ultimate analysis, it has found 
favour with those who seek philosophic principles from 
sources of so-called pure metaphysics. It would be 
idle to present here with Kant an analysis of the as- 
sumption of the development of all human right from 
the conditions of the use of liberty consistent with the 
general law of universal liberty, and the creation of 
civil government as an embodiment of universal 
liberty in the unified will of all the constituents of the 
State. 
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Society, The Catholic Church Extension. — 
In the United States. — The first active agitation 
for a church extension or home mission society for the 
Catholic Church in North America was begun in 1904 
by an article of the present writer, pubUshed in the 
“American Ecclesiastical Review” (Philadelphia). 
This article was followed by a discussion in the same 
review, participated in by several priests, and then by 
a se(5ond article of the writer’s. On 18 October, 1905, 
the discussion which these articles aroused took form, 
and, under the leadership of the Most Reverend James 
Edward Quigley, Archbishop of Chicago, a new so- 
ciety, called The Catholic Cnurch Extension Society 
of the United States of America, was organized at a 
meeting held in the archbishop’s residence at Chicago. 
The following were present at that meeting and be- 
came the first board of governors of the society : The 
Archbishops of Chicago and Santa Fe, the Bishop of 
Wichita, the present Bishop of Rockford, Reverends 
Francis C. Kelley, G. P. Jennings, E. P. Graham, E. 
A. Kelly, J. T. Roche, B. X. O’Reilly, F. J. Van Ant- 
weri>, F. A. O’Brien; Messrs. M. A. Fanning, Anthony 
A. Ilirst, William P. Breen, C. A. Plamondon, J. A. 
Roe, and S. A. Baldus. All these are still (1911) con- 
nected with the church extension movement, except 
Archbishop Bourgade of Santa F<'', who has since died. 
Reverends E. P. Graham and F. A. O’Brien, and Mr. 
C. A. Plamondon, who for one reason or another have 
found it impossible to continue in the work. The 
Archbishop of Chicago was made chairman of the 
board, the present writer was elected president, and 
Mr. William P. Breen, LL.D., of Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana, treasurer. Temporary headquarters were estab- 
lished at Lapeer, Michigan. The second meeting Was 
held in December of the same year, when the consti- 
tution was adopted and the work formally launched. 
A charter was granted on 25 December, 1905, by the 
State of Michigan to the new society, whose objects 
were set forth as follows: “To develop the mission- 
ary spirit in the clergy and people of the Catholic 
Church in the United States. To assist in the erec- 
tion of parish buildings for poor and needy places. 
To support priests for neglected or pro vert y-stricken 
districts. To send the comfort of religion to pioneer 
localities. In a word, to preserve the faith of Jesus 
Christ to thousands of scattered Catholics in every 
portion of our own land, espwially in the country dis- 
tricts and among immigi’ants. ” In January, 1907, 
the headquarters of the society were moved to Chi- 
cago, and the president was transferred to that arch- 
diocese. In April, 190(i, the society began the publi- 
cation of a quarterly bulletin called “Extension”. 
In May, 1907, this quarterly was enlarged and 
changed into a monthly; its circulation has steadily 
increased, and at the present time (1911) it has over 
one hundred thousand paid subscribers. On 7 June, 
1907, the society received its first papal approval by 
an Apostolic Letter of Pius X addressed to the Arch- 
bishop of Chicago. In this letter His Holiness gave 
unqualified praise to the young organization ana be- 
stowed on its supporters and members many spiritual 
favours. On 9 June, 1910, the pope issued a special 
Brief by which the society was raised to the dignity 
of a canonical institution, directly under his own 
guidance and protection. JBy the terms of this Brief, 
the Archbishop of Chicago is always to be chancellor 
of the Society. The president must be appointed by 
the Holy Father himself. His term of office is not 
more than five years. The board of governors has the 
right to propose three names to the pdy See for this 
office, and to elect, according to their laws^ all other 
officers of the society. The Brief also provided for a 
cardinal protector, living in Rome. His Holiness 
named Cardinal Sebastian Martinelli for this office, 
and later on appointed the present writer the firat 

S resident under the new regulations. The Brief 
mits the society’s activities to the United States 
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and its possessions. A similiar Brief was issued to 
the Church Extension Society in Canada. 

Since the organization of the church extension 
movement, the American society has expended over 
half a million dollars in missionary work. It hi\s 
made about seven hundred gifts and loans to poor mis- 
sions, and has had about five hundred and fifty 
chapels built in places where no Catholic Church or 
chapel existed previously and the scattered peojile 
could attend Mass only with great difficulty. Botli 
societies have been educating many students for tin* 
missions, and both have circulated much good Catho- 
lic literature. The American society operati's a 
chapel car” (donated by one of its memliers, Am- 
brose Petry, K. C. 8. G.), which carries a missionarj^ 
into the remote districts along railroad lines, jin'ai h- 
ing missions and encouraging scattered Catholics to 
form centres with their own little chap(‘ls as b(‘girming.s 
of future parishes. The Holy I'^ather has pai*ti(‘ularly 
blessed this chapel car work, and has civcai a gold 
medal to the donor of the car and to the society in 
recognition of its usefulness. Another chapel car, 
much larger and better equipped, is now about to b(‘ 
built. The society has interested itself very greatly 
in the missionary work of Porto liico and th(' Philip- 
pine Islands, and has achieved substantial results. 
The Canadian society has been very active in saving 
the Ruthenian Catholics of the Canadian North-Wi'st 
to the Faith, against which an active war has beiai 
waged, especially by the Pri'sbyterians. It was prin- 
cipally through the publicity given to this activity by 
the Canadian Society that the situation was brought 
to the attention of the bishoiis in C^anada, who at th(* 
first Plenary Council dccidecl to raise $l(X),000 for this 
work, llie American society’s first quinquennial re- 
port shows sphmdid progn^ss, and the present situa- 
tion of both societies gives promise of grcnit things to 
come. A remarkable thing about the church ext(*n- 
sion movement is the ready resiionse of the wi'altliK'r 
class of Catholics in the Unitecl States to its apjieals. 
Some veiy large donations have hiivn given. Th(‘ 
Ancient Order of Hibernians is raising a fund of 
$50,000 for chapel building, and the Women’s 
Catholic Order of Fon^sters $25,000. The directors 
intend to erect a college for the American mission 

The church extension movement, lus it exists in tin* 
United States and Canada, has no close parallels in 
other countries, but is not unlike the Boniface Associti- 
tion in Germany or the QEuvre of 8t. Francis d(‘ Sales in 
France. Membership is divided into founders ($5000), 
life members ($1000), fifteen-year members ($100), and 
Annual Members ($10) . There is a Women’s Auxiliary 
in both societies which now begins to flourish. The 
American society has also a branch for children calk'd 
the “Child Apostles’ ’ . From the pennies of the children , 
chapels are to be built and each one called the “Holy 
Innocents”; the children have just completed (1911) 
the amount needed for their first chapel. The present 
officers of the American society are: His Eminence, 
Sebastian Cardinal Martinelli, Cardinal Prob'ctor; 
Most Rev. James E. Quigley, D.D., Chancellor; 
Most Rev. 8. G. Messmer, IJ.D., Vice-Chanc(‘llor; 
Very Rev. Francis C. Kelley, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent; Rev. E. B. Ledvina, Vice-President and General 
Secretary; Rev. E. L. Roe, Director of the Women’s 
Auxiliary and Vice-President; Rev. W. D. O’Brien, 
Director of the Child Apostles and Vice-President; 
Mr. Leo Doyle, General Counsel and Vice-President; 
Mr. John A. Lynch, Treasurer. The members of the 
executive committee are: Most Rev. James E. Qmg- 
ley, D.D. ; Very Rev. Francis C. Kelley, D.D., LL.D., 
Rev. Edward A. Kelly, LL.D.; Messrs. Ambrose 
Petry, K. C. S. G., Richmond Dean, Warren A. Cart- 
ier, and Edward F. Carry. On the board of govern- 
ors are the Archbishops of Chicago, San Francisco, 
Milwaukee, Boston, New Orleans, Santa 
City, with the bishops of Covington, Detroit, Wichita, 


Duluth, Rrookljm, Trenton, Mobile, Rockford, Kan* 
sas City, Pittsburgh and Helena, and distinguish^ 
priests and laymen. 

In C\nada — The church extension movement was 
organizi'il m C'anada lus an iiuk'mmdent society (Ix'ar- 
mg the name of “The (^itholic Church Extension 
Sorivty of Canada”) by the Most Reverend IXmatus 
Sbarretli, l)ek*gate Apostolic of that country. Most 
Rev Fergus Patrick McEvay, D.D., Archbmhop of 
limuito, Rev. Dr. A. E. Burke of the Dioces(‘ of 
Charlottetown, \vry Rev. Monsignor A. A. Sinnott, 
sc'cretaiy of the Apostolic Delegation, the Rev. Dr. 
J T. Kidd, chancellor of Toronto, the Riglit Ilonour- 
able Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, K. C\ M. G., Chief Jus- 
tice of Canada, and the present w’riti'r. Tin* Cana- 
ilian socK'ty at onc(‘ purchased the “Catholic Regis- 
t<T“, a wi'ckly pajxT, (Mil.nrged it, and turned it into 
tin* official organ of the work. The circulation of this 
paper has iiK'ri'ased inarvi'llously. The new society in 
Canada received a Biief, similar to that granted the 
American society, <*stabli.shing it canonicallv. The 
same cardinal ])roteclor was appoint t'd for both organ- 
izations. 'Dk' Archbishop of Toronto w’as made 
chancellor of the C'amidian society, and Very Rev. 
Dr. A. K Burke was a])])ointed pre.sident for the full 
term of five yi'ars. Tlu* otru'iM’s of the Canadian 
80 (‘i(‘ty are: His lOminenci' C'lardinal Martinelli, Pro- 
tector, ddie Archbishop of Toronto (see vacant), 
Chancellor; Very Rev A. E. Buike, D.D., LL.D., 
President ; R('v. J. T. Kidd, D I)., Si'cretary; Rev. 
Hugli J. (banning. Diocesan Diri'ctor; The Archbishop 
of Toronto; Right Hon Sir (liarles Fitzpatrick, 
K. C. M. G., and the PresidiMit, Executiv** Com- 
mittee. 

FhANCIS C. KKLLF4y. 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

See CimiSTIAN KNOWIiEIXJE, SoriRTY FOK PUOMOT- 
INQ. 


Society of Foreign Missions of Paris. — The So- 

ci(‘ty of Fiireign Missions w^as established KifiS-Tid, ita 
chief founders being Mgr Pallu, Bishop of Heliopolis, 
Vicar Anostola^ of Toiiking, and Mgr Lambert de la 
Motte, Ih.shop of BiTtyus, Vicar Apostolic of Cochin- 
China. Both bisho])s left France (lfi()(H)2) to go to 
th(*ir r('sp(‘ctive missions and as true travellers of 
Christ they crossed Persia and India (in foot. The 
objc'ct of the new socic'ty was and still is thc‘ evangeli- 
zation of infidel countries, by founding churches and 
training u]) a native cliTgy under Hkj jurisdiction of 
the bishofiH. In order that thc' society might recruit 
members and adminiskT its prop(*rt.y, a house' w^as es- 
tablished in Ifilid by the priests whom Uk; vicars 
Apostolic had a])p()inted their age'iits. This house, 
whose direedors w'crc' to form young pric'sts to the 
apostolic life and transmit to tlie bishops the offer- 
ings made by charity, was and is still situated at- Paris 
in the Rue du Bac. ' Knowui from the beginning as the 
Seminary of Foreign Missions, it s(*ciired the? apjiroval 
of Alexander VII, and th(‘ li'gal n'cognition, still in 
force, of the French Governmi'iit. 

Thc nature and ori^anization of th(* society deserve 
special mention. It is not a n'ligious order but a con- 
gregation, a Bocii'tv of se(!ular priiists, united as 
members of the same body, not by vows but by 
the rule approved by the Holy S(*(‘, by eommiuiity 
of object, and the Seminary of Foreign Missions, 
which is thc ccntri' of the socK'ty and the common 
basis which sustains the other parts. Gn enter- 
ing the society the missionanc's promi.si^ to dewote 
therasi'lves until d(*atli to the H(*rviee of the missions, 
while thc society assun's th(‘rn in return, besidi's the 
means of sanctification and perseveraiu!!^ all necoe- 
earv temporal supjxirt and assistance. Fhere is no 
superior general; the bishops, vicars AjKistolic, su- 
periors of missions, and board of directors of the sen^ 
iiiary are the superiors of the society. T he directors 
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of the seminary are chosen from among the mission- 
aries and each gn)up of missions is represented by 
a director. The bishops and vimrs Ai)OHtolic are 
appointed by the pope, after nomination by the mij^ 
Bionaries, and presentation by the directors of the B<^‘mi- 
nary. In their missions they defw'nd only on Propa- 
ganda and through it on the pope. No suV)j(‘rt age(l 
more than thirty-five may be adini< t(‘(l to the semi- 
nary nor may anyone become a member of the Hoeic*ty 
before having spent three y(‘ars in the mission fi(‘ld. 
Several jioints of this rule were deterinincHl from the 
earliest years of the society’s exiHtenc(‘, others were 
established by d(‘gr(*e8 and as experience pointed 
out tluiir usefulness. By this rule the society has 
livwi and a(!eording to it its history has b(‘en out- 
lined. 

This history is difficult, for owing to the length of 
the journeys, the infrequent (jonirnunicationK, and the 
poverty of resources the missions hav(‘ dev(*lop<‘(l with 
difficulty. TIu' cdiief events of th(‘ first pi'riod (11)5<S- 
17(X)) are; th<‘ publi(‘ation of the book 'TustitutionH 
apostoliques’', which contains th(' germ of the prin- 
ciples of the rule, the foundation of th(‘ general sem- 
inary at Juthia (Siam), the evangelization of Tonking, 
Cocdiin China, Cambodia, and Siam, where niore than 

40.000 Christians were bajitized, tin* eicntion of an 
institute of Aiinarniti' nuns known as “Lovers of tlie 
Cross”, the establishment of rul(‘s among catechists, 
the ordination of tliirty native pric'sts. B(‘sid(' these 
events of ])urely religious inten'st there wi're othiTs in 
the political order W'hicL emphasized the patriotism 
of these evangelical labourers: Oirougli their initiative 
a more active trade was establislK'd betwiH'u Indo- 
China, the Indies, and France; (‘in})aKsi(‘S wer(‘ sent 
from place to jilaccq treatii's were* signed; a French ex- 
pedition to Siam took possesHion of Bangkok, Mer- 
gin, and Jonselang, and France was on tlie verg(‘ of 
possessing an Indo-Chim'se (empire when tlie blun- 
dering of subalterns ruined an urulcTtaking tlie failure 
of wiiich had an unfortunaii' influence on the inis- 
fiions. But the most important work of the vicars 
Apostolic and the society is the application of the 
fruitful principle of the organization of ohundies by 
native prii'sts and bishoiis. Idicuceforth the aposto- 
late in its progress has followed this plan in every ]uirt 
of the world with scrupulous fidelity and increasing 
success. In the second half of the eighteenth century 
it was charged with the missions which the Jesuits had 
possessed in India prior to their supiirossioii in Portu- 
gal. Many of the Jesuits remained there. The mis- 
sions thereupon assumed new life, espinaally at Se- 
tchoan, whore remarkable bishops. Mgr Pot tier and 
Mgr Dufressc, gave a strong impulse to evangelical 
work: and in Cochin (^hina, whi're Mgr Pigiieau de 
Behaine performed 8i|i:iial servici^ for the king of that 
country as his agent m making with France a treaty, 
which was the first stej) towards tlu* presimt sjilendid 
situation of France in lndo-('hina. At the end of the 
eighteenth century the French llevolution halted the 
growth of the society, which had previously been very 
rapid. At that time it had six bishops, a score of 
missionaries, assisted by 135 native priests; in the 
various missions there were nine seminaries with 250 
students, and y(K),(KK) Christians. Kach year^ the 
number of adult baptisms rose on an average of 3000 
to 35()0; that of infant baptisms in articulo mortis was 
more than 100,000. 

In the nineteenth centurj^ the development of the 
society and its missions was rapid and considerable. 
Several causes contributed to this ; chiefly the charity 
of the I^pagation of the Faith and the Society of the 
Holy Childhood ; each bishop receives annually 1200 
francs, each missionary 060 francs, eacli mission has 
its general netxls and works allowance, which varies 
according to its importance and may amount to from 

10.000 to 30, (XK) francs. The second cause was per- 
secution. Fifteen missionaries died in prison or were 


beheaded during the seventeenth imd eighteenth cen- 
turies and the oeginning of the nineteenth (^ntu^, 
but after that the martyrs among the missionaries 
were very numerous. The best known are Mgr Du- 
fresse, Vicar Apostolic of Se-tchoan, beheaded in 1815; 
Gagelin, Mfirchand, Jaccard, Comay, and Dumoulin- 
Borie from 1833 to 1838; and from 1850 to 1862 
Schoeffler, V^^nard, Bonnard, N6ron, Chapdelaine, N6el, 
Cuenot, Vicar Apostolic of Eastern Cochin China. If, 
besides these, mention wrere made of the native priests, 
catechists, and nuns, in short of all who died for 
Christ, we should have a record of one of the bloodiest 
holocausts in history. These persecutions were de- 
Hcribc'd in Europe by books, pamphlets, annals, and 
journals, arousing the pity of some and the anger of 
others and inspiring numerous young men either with 
the desire of martyrdom or that of evangelization. 
Tliey moved European nations, especially France and 
Englaiul, to intervene in Indo-China and China and 
open up in thc^se countries an era of liberty and pro- 
tection till then unknown. Another cause of the 
progress of tlie missionaries w^as the ease and fre- 
quency of communication in consequence of the in- 
vention of steam and the opening of the Suez Canal. 
A voyage could be made safely m one month which 
had formerly required from eight to ten months amid 
many dangers. 

The following statistics of the missions confided to 
the Society will show this development at a glance: 
Minsions of Japan and Korea. — Tokio, Nagasaki, 
Osaka, Hakodate, Korea, total number of Catholics, 
138,624; chimJies or chapels, 238; bishops and mis- 
sionaries, 106; native priests, 48; catechists, 517; sem- 
inaries, 4; seminarists, 81; communities of men and 
w'ornen, 44, contiuning 399 persons; schools, 161, with 
9024 pupils; orphanages and work-rooms 38, with 988 
children; pharmacies, dispensaries, and hospitals, 19. 
Missions of China and Tibet. — W(*stcrn, Eastern, and 
Southern Se-tchoan, Y un-nan, Kouy-tclieou, Kou- 
ang-ton, Kouang-si, Southern Manchuria, Northern 
Manchuria.— 'Catholics, 272, 792; churches or chapels, 
1392; bishops and missionaries, 408; native priests, 
191; cateehists, 998; seminaries, 19; seminarists, 661; 
eommunitii'sof men and women, 23, with 222 members : 
.‘schools, 1879, with 31,971 pupils; orphanages and 
work-rooms, 132, with 4134 children; pharmacies, dis- 
pi'iisaries, and hospitals, 304. Missions of Eastern 
/ndr>-r/iina.— Tongking, Cochin China, Cambodia.— 
Catholic population, 032,830; churches or chapels, 
2(K)9; bishops and missionaries, 305; native priests, 
491; catechists, 1153; seminaries, 14; seminarists, 
1271; communities of men and womeUj 91, with 2583 
IHTsons; schools, 1859, with 58,434 pupils; orphanages 
and work-rooms, KKi, with 7217 children; pharmacies, 
dispensaries, hospitals, 107. Missions of Western 
Indo-Chma.— Hiam, Malacca, l^aos, Southern Bur- 
ma, Northern Burma. — Catholics, 132,220; churches 
or chapels, 451; bishops and missionarieii, 199; na- 
tive priests, 42; catechists, 242; seminaries, 3; semi- 
narists, 81; communities of men and wOraen, 47, with 
529 members; schools, 320, with 21,306 pupils: or- 
j)haiiages and work-rooms, 132, with 375v children; 
piiarinacies, dispensaries, hospitals, 86. Missions of 
Iruiia. — Pondicherry, Mysore, Coimbatore, Kumbako- 
narn. — Catholics. 324,050; churches or chapels, 1048; 
bishops and missionaries, 207 ; native priests, 67 ; cat(^ 
ehists, 274; seminaries, 4; seminarists, 80; communi- 
ties of men and women, 54, with 787 members: 
schools, 315, with 18,693 pupils; orphanages 
work-rooms, 57, with 2046 chiloren; pharmacies, dis- 
pensaries, and hospitals, 41.^ 

In addition to these missionaries actively engaged 
in mission work, there ^tre some occupied in the 
tablishmcnts callcxl common, beejause they are usm 
by the whole society. Indeed the development of the 
society necessitated undertakings which were not 
needed in the past. Hence a sanatorium for sick 
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missionaries has been establish^ at Hong-Kong on 
the coast of China; another in India among the 
Nilgiri mountains, of radiant appearance and in- 
vigorating climate, and a third in France. In think- 
ing of the welfare of the body, that of the soul was 
not lost sight of, and a hou^ of spiritual retreat wiu? 
founded at Hong-Kong, whither all the priests of tin' 
society may repair to renew their priestly and ajH>s- 
tolic fervour. To this house was added a printing 
establishment, whence issue the most beautiful works 
of the Far East, dictionaries, grammars, books of 
theology, piety, Christian doctrine, and pl‘dagog^^ 
Houses of correspondence, or agencit^, wert' estali- 
lish(‘d in the Far East at Shanghai, Hong-Kong, 
Saigon, Singapore, and one at Marseilles, Franct*. 
The Seminary of the Foreign Missions which long 
had only one section, has for twenty years had two. 

Lu<jUET, LettTes a VMque de Langres ttur In cong, den Mxnmona- 
FAranghres (Paris, 1842); L\tjn\y, lltat. gfn&rale de la SoctM den 
Missions Etranghres (Pans, 1894) ; Dorwm. hist, surla Soci desMts- 
sions-Etraug^res (Pans, 1904), Hist,des missions de /’ fm/r (Pans, 
189H) , Flist. de la mission du Thibet (Pans, 1903), Hist, des nns~ 
Stans de Chine 8 (Pans, 1903-8), Loitvkt, La Cochinchine relt- 
gieuse (Pans, ISSo); Daulkt, //ist. de V/^ghse de Corh- (Pans, 
1874) ; Marnas, La religion de Jisus resausciU au Japan (Pans, 
1896)’ ^ ^ 

A. Launay. 

Society of Jesus (Company of Jebith, Jkhititk), 
a religious order founded by Saint Ignatius Loyola 
(q V.). Designated by him *‘The Ckmipany of Jc'sus" 
to indicate its true leader and its soIcIkt spirit, the 
title was latinized into “Societius Jcsii” in the Hull of 
Paul III approving its formation and the first formula 
of its Institute (“Kegimini mihtantis ecclesue'’, 27 
Sept., 1540). The term ‘Mosuit” (of fifteenth-cen- 
tury origin, meaning one who used too frc'ely or aiqiro- 
priated the nam(‘ of Jesus), was first aiiplied to th(‘ 
Society in reproach (1544-52), and was never (‘in- 
ploy(‘d by its founder, though mernix'rs and fri(*nds 
of the Society in time accepted the name in it.s good 
sense. The Society ranks among n'ligious institute's 
as a mendicant order of clerks n'gular, t hat, is, a body 
of priests organized for apostolic work, following a 
religious rule, and relying on alms for their Hup])ort 
IBulls of Pius V, “Dum indefessa'”, 7 July, 1571; 
(Gregory XIII, “Asceiidente Domino” (q. v.), 25 
May, 15841. 

As has been explained under the title ‘'Ignatius 
Diyola”, the founder began his self-reform, and the 
enlistment of followers, entirely prepossessed with the 
i(iea of the imitation of Christ, and without any plan 
for a redigious order or purtiose of attending to the 
needs of the days. Unexpectedly prevented from 
carrying out this original idea, he offeri'd his services 
and those of his followers to the pope, “(^Jirist upon 
Earth”, who at once employed them in such works 
as were most pressing at the moment. It was only 
after this and just before the first companions broke 
up to go at the pope’s command to various countries, 
that- the resolution to found an order was taken, and 
that Ignatius was commissioned to draw up Const itu- 
tions. This he did slowly and methodically; first 
introducing rules and cust/oms, and scjcing how they 
worked. He did not codify them for the first six 
years. Then three years were given to formulatinjg 
laws, the wisdom of which had been proved by experi- 
ment. In the last six years of the saint’s life the Con- 
stitutions so composea were finally revised and put 
into practice ever)nyhere. This sequence of events 
explains at once how the Society, though devoted to 
the following of Christ, as thouj^h there were nothing 
else in the world to care for, is also so excellently 
adapted to the needs of the day. It began to attend 
to them before it began to legislate; and its legisla- 
tion was the codification of those measures which had 
been proved by experience to be apt to preserve 
its preliminary religious principle among men actu- 
ally ^voted to the requirements of the Church in 
days not unlike our own. 

XIV.-^ 


The Society was not foundinl with the avowed 
intention of opposing Protestiuitism. Neither the 
papal letters of approbation, nor tlie Constitutions of 
the order mention this as the object of the new founda- 
tion. Will'll Ignatius began to devote himsi'lf to the 
service of tlie C'hureh, he had firobably not liearii even 
the name's of the Protestant Keformers. His early 
plan was rather the conversion of Mohaiiiinedans, an 
idea which, a b'w deeadi's after the final triumph of 
the C^hristians over the Moors in Spain, must have 
strongly appealed to the chivalrous S])aniard. The. 
name “Soeii'tas Jesu” had bin'll borne by a military 
order approval and reeoiimien<led by Pius II in 1459, 
the puriKKse of which was to fight against the Turks 
and aid in spreading thi* (’hristian faith. The I'arly 
Jesuits were si'iit by Ignatius tirst to pagan lands or to 
Catholic count ri('s; to Protestant countries only at the 
s]H'eial reijuest of thi' popi', and to Ctcrmany, the 
eradle-laiul of the Reforinal ion, at the urgent solici- 
tation of the iiiqienal ambassador. From the very 
beginning tlie missionary labours of Jesuits among the 
pagans of India, Japan, (4ima, C'anaila, Central and 
South Ami'nca wi're as mqiortant lus their activity 
in (-hnslian countru's. As (he object of the Society 
w'as the ])ro])agat ion and stri'iigthi'iiing of the C'atholie 
Faitli everywlK're, the Jesuits naturally eiuh'avoured 
to eounteraet the spri'ail of Protestantism. They 
became the main instruments of the (kiunler-Ib'for- 
rnation; (he reeonqiiesl of southern and w'eslern 
Ci'rmany and Austria for tin* (’hurcli, and thi' pres- 
ervation of the (\uholie faith m I'ranee and other 
countries were due ehii'lly to their exertions. 

Institute, Constitutions, Lkoislation.— The 
official jmbheatum wliK'h comprisi's all the regula- 
tions of (he SocK'ty, its co(l<‘.r Irt/nni, is (‘iititled “Insti- 
tinum SoeietatiH Jesu”, of which thi' latest edition 
was is.sued at Home and Flori'iiee, 18(^4 91 (for full 
bibliograjihy see Sominervogi'l, V, 75-115; IX, (»09* 
61 1 ; for commentatorH see X, 705-710). The Institute 
contains: (1) The special Hulls and othi'r pontifical 
documents approving the Soci('ty anil canonieally 
determining or ri'gulating its various works, and 
its eeeli'siastical standing and relations — Besides 
those already mi'iitioiK'd, other important Hulls are 
tho.se of. Paul 111, “Injunetum nobis”, 14 March, 
1543; Julius 111, “lOxpohcit debitum”, 21 July, 1550; 
Pius V, “A^Jquum reputamiis”, 17 January, 1565; 
Pius VII, “Sollieitiido omnium cecleHianim”, 7 Au- 
gust, 1814; Leo XIll, “Dolemus inter alia”, 13 July, 
1880. (2) The Kxameii (fi'nerale and (Constitu- 

tions -The ExaiiK'n contains Kubjecls to b(i ex- 
plained to postulants and points on which they are 
to be examined. The Constitutions an* dividecf into 
ten parts: (a) adniksion; (b) dismissal; (c) novitiati'; 
(d) scholastic training; (c) profession and other gradi's 
of membership; (f) religious vows and other obliga- 
tions as observed in the Society; (g) missions and 
other ministries; (h) congi’c'gatioiis, local and general 
assernblioH as a means of union and uniformity: 
(i) the general and chief siqa'nors; (j) prc'scrvat ion of 
the spirit of the Society, ’'i'hus far in the Institute 
all 18 by St. Ignatius, who has also addl'd ” Declara- 
tions” of various ob.scun' parts. 3'hen come: (3) 
Decrees of General Ctmgregations, wliu h have equal 
authority with the Coristilutioiis; (4) Hub's, gen- 
eral and particular, vAr.; (5) Formula' or order of 
business for the congregations; (6) Ordinations of gen- 
erals, which have the same authority fh<‘ rules; 

(7) Instructions, sonic' for superiors, othc’rs for those 
engaged in the missions or other works of the Socac'ty; 

(8) Industriai, or special counsc'ls for sutieriors; (9) 
The Book of (he Spiritual hCxc'rcisc's ; and (10) the' Ratio 
Studiorurn (q. v.), which have directive force only. 

The Constitutions as drafted by Ipatius and 
adopted finally by the first conw-egat ion of (hcY^^ociety, 
1558 have nc'ver bcM'ii altc*red. lll-mfoniied writcxs 
have stated that Lainez, the second general, made 
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considerable changes in the saint’s conception of the 
order; but Ignatius’s own last recension of the Con- 
stitutions, lately reproduced in facsimile (Rome, 
1908), exactly agrees with the text of the Constitu- 
tions now in force, and contains no word by Lainez, 
not even in the Declarations, or glosses added to the 
text, which are all the work of Ignatius. The text in 
use in the Society is a Latin version prepared under 
the direction of the third conCTcgation, and subjected 
to a minute comparison with the Spanish original 
preserved in the Society’s archives, during the fourth 
conwegation (1581). 

These Constitutions were written after long delib- 
eration between Ignatius and his companions in 
founding the Society^ as at first it seemed to them 
that they might continiK* their work without the aid 
of a special Rule. Th(‘y were the fruit of long expe- 
rience and of serious meaitation and prayer. Through- 
out they are inspired by an exaltea spirit of charity 
and of zeal for souls. They contain nothing unreason- 
able. To appreciate them, however, requires a knowl- 
edge of canon law as applied to monastic life and 


tionate relations of members with superiore and with 
one another^ by the manifestation of conscience, more 
or less practised in every religious order, and by mutual 
correction when this may be necessary. It also applies 
to the methods employed to ascertain the qualifica- 
tions of members for various offices or ministries. 

The chief authority is vested in the general congr^ 
gat ion, which elects the general, and could, for certain 
grave causes, depose him. This body could also 
(though there has never yet been an occasion for so 
doing) add new Constitutions, and abrogate old 
ones. Usually this congregation is convened on the 
occasion of the death of a general, in order to elect 
his successor, and to make provisions for the govern- 
ment and welfare of the Society. It may also be 
called at other times for grave reasons. It consists 
of the general, when alive, and his assistants, the 
provincials, and two deputies from each province or 
territorial division of the society elected by the supe- 
riors and older professed mem Dors. Thus authority 
in the Society eventually rests on a democratic basis. 
But as there is no definite time for calling the general 
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also of their history in the light of the times for 
which they were framed Usually those who find 
fault with them either have tivver read thein or else 
have misinterpreted them. Monod, for instance, 
in his introduction to Bohmer’s essay on the Jesuits 
('’Lcs j^suites”, Paris, 1910, pp. 18, 14) recalls how 
Michelet mistranslated the words of the Constitutions, 
p. VI, c. 5, obligationem ad ^teccatum, and made it ap- 
pear that they require obedience even to t he commis- 
sion of sin. as if the text were obligatio ad pcccafidum^ 
whereas tne obvious meaning and purpose of the 
text is precisely to show that the transgression of the 
rules is not in itself sinful. Monod enumerates such 
men as Arnauld, Wolf, Lange, Ranke in the first 
edition of his “History”, Ilausser and Droysen, 
Philippson and Charbonnel, as having repeated the 
same error, although it had been refuted frequently 
since 1824^ particularly by Gieseler, and corrected 
by Ranke m his second edition. Whenever the Con- 
stitutions enjoin what is already a serious moral 
obligation, or superiors, by virtue of their authority, 
impose a grave obligation, transgression is sinful; 
but this is true of such transgressions not only in the 
Society but out of it. Moreover such commands 
are rarely given by the superiors and only when the 
good of the individual member or the common good 
unperatively demands it. The rule throughout is 
one of love inspired by wisdom, and it must be inter- 
preted in the spirit of charity which animates it. 
is especially true of its provisions for the affec- 


congrogation, which in fact rarely occurs except to 
elect a new general, the exercise of authority is 
usually in the hands of the general, in whom ih vested 
the fullness of administrative power, and of spiritual 
authority. He can do anything within the scope of 
the (constitutions, and can even disj^ense with them 
for good causes, though he cannot chanpje them. He 
resides at Rome, and has a council of assistants, five in 
number at present, one each for Italy, France, Spain 
and countries of Spani.sh origin, one for Germany, 
Austria, Poland, Belgium, Hungaryv Holland, and one 
for English-speaking countries—England^ Ireland, 
United States, Canada, and British colonies (except 
India) . These usually hold office until the death of 
the general. Should the general through age or 
infirmity become incapacitated for governing the 
Society, a vicar is chosen by a general congregation to 
act for him. At his death he names one so to 
act until the congregation can meet and elect his 
successor. 

Next to him in order of authority come the pro- 
vincials, the heads of the Society, whether for an 
entire country, as England, Ireland, Canada, Bel- 
gium, Mexico, or, where these units are too large or 
too small to make convenient provinces; they may 
be subdivided or joined toother. Thus there 
now four provinces in the United States: California, 
Maryland-New York, Missouri, New Orleans. In 
all there are now twenty-seven provinces. The 
provincial is appointed by the genial, with ample 
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administrative faculties. He too has a council of 
‘^consultors*^ and an ‘‘admonitor”, appointed by 
the general. Under the provincial come the local 
superiors. Of these, rectors of colleges, provosts 
of professed houses, and masters of novices are 
appointed by the general; the rest by the provincial. 
To enable the general to make and control so many 
appointments, a free and ample correspondence is 
kept up, and everyone has the right of private com- 
munication with him. No superior, except the 
general, is named for life. Usually provincials and 
rectors of colleges hold office for three years. 

Members of the Society fall into four classes: 
(1) Novices (whether received as lay brothers for the 
domestic and temporal services of the order, or as 
aspirants to the priesthood), who are traineil in the 
spirit and discipline of the order, prior to making the 
religious vows. (2) At the end of two years the 
novices make simple but perpetual vows, and, if 
aspirants to the priesthood, become formed scholas^ 
tics; they remain m this grade as a rule from two to 
fifteen years, in which time they will have completed 
all their studies, pass (generally) a certain iicruxl in 
teaching, receive the priesthood, and go through a 
third year of novitiate or probation (the tertianship). 
According to the degree of discipline and virtue, and 
to the talents they display (the latter are normally 
tested by the examination for the Degrc'e of Doctor 
of Theology), they may now bc‘eome formed coadju- 
tors or professed members of the order. (3) Formed 
coadjutors y whether formed lay brothers or priests, 
make vows, which, though not, solemn, arc perpetual 
on their part; while the Society, on its side, binds itself 
to them, unless they should commit some grave 
offence. (4) The professed are all priests, who 
make, besides the three usual solemn vows of religion, 
a fourth, of special obedience to the poiie in the matter 
of missions, undertaking to go wherever they are 
sent, without even requiring mon(‘y for the journey. 
They also make certain additional, but non-essential, 
simple vows, in the matter of poverty, and the refusal 
of external honours. The professed of the four vows 
constitute the kernel of the Society ; the ot her grades 
are regarded as preparatory or as subsidiary to this. 
The chief offices can be held by the professed alone; 
and though they may be dismissed, yet they must be 
received back, if willing to comply with the condit ions 
that may be prescribed. Otherwise they enjoy no 
privileges, ana many posts of importance, such as 
the gdvemment of colleges, may be held by members 
of other grades. For special reasons some are 
occasionally professed of three vows and th('y have 
certain but not all the priyileges of the other pro- 
fessed. All live in community alike as regards food, 
apparel, lodging, recreation, and all are alike bound 
by the rules of the Society. 

There are no secret Jesuits. Like other orders the 
Society can, if it will, make its friends participators 
in its prayers and in the merits of its good works; 
but it cannot make them members of the order, un- 
less they live the life of the order. There is indeed the 
case of St. Francis Borgia, who made some of the 
probations in an unusual way, outside the houses of 
the order. But this was in order that he might be 
free to conclude certain business matters and other 
affairs of state, and thus appear the sooner in public as 
a Jesuit, not that he might remain permanently out- 
side the common life. 

Novitiate and Training. — Candidates for admission 
come not only from the colleges conducted by the 
Society, but from other schools. Frequently post- 

f raduate or professional students, and those who 
ave already begun their career in business or profes- 
sional life, or even in the priesthood, apply for admis- 
sion. Usually the candiaate applies in person to the 
provincial, and if he considers him a likely subject he 
refers him for examination to four of the more expe- 


nenced fathers. They qiiestion him about the age, 
health, position, occupation of his parents, their rSi- 
gion and good character, their uepimdence on his 
BtTvices; about his own healthy obligations, such as 
debts, or other contractual relations; his studies, quali- 
fications, moral character, personal motives as well as 
the external influences that may have led him to m'k 
admission. The results of their questioning and of 
their own observation they report severally to the 
proyincial, who weighs theii* opinions carefully before 
deciding for or apinst the aiiplicant. Any notable 
bodily or mental defect in the candidate, serious 
indehtednc'ss or other obligation, previous member- 
ship in another religious order even for a day, indi- 
cating instability ot vocation, unqualifies for fidmis- 
sion. Undue influence, particularly if exercusc^d by 
members of the order, would occasion stricter scrutiny 
than usual into the personal mot ives of the iqiplicant. 

Candidates may enter at any time, but usually 
there is a fixed day each year for their admissiim, 
towards the (dose of the summer holidays, in order 
that all may begin their training, or probation, to- 
gether. They sjiend tht' first tc'ii days con.sid('ring 
the manner ot life they ai’e to adcqit and its difficulties, 
the rules of the order, the obedumee n^quired of its 
members. They then rnak(‘ a brief retreat, meditat- 
ing on what t h(‘y hav<‘ learned about t he Society and 
examining clos(dy t hedr own motives and hopes (if per- 
severance in th(' new mode of life. If all b(‘ satisfac- 
tory to them and the superior or dinxdor who has 
charge of tdiern, tliey art' atimitted as novic(^s, wear t he 
clerical costume (as thercr is no spi'cial .lesuit habit), 
and bt'gin in earnest, th(‘ life of meinbcrK of th(‘ Society. 
They rise early, make a brief visit to the chapel, a 
meditation on some subject H<de‘ct('d th(‘ night Ix^fore, 
assist at. Muss, revi('w th(dr meditation, breakfast, 
and then prepar(* for th(^ day's routine. This con- 
sists of manual labour, in or out of doors, reading 
books on spiritual topics, ecedc'Kiastic.al history, biog- 
raphy, particularly of nicn or worncui dislinguislKHl 
for zeal and enterprise in missionary or (Mlucrational 
fields. There is a daily conference by the master of 
novices on some detail of the Institute, notes of 
which all arc required to make, so as to be ready, 
when asked, to repeat the salient points. 

Wh(?rever it is possible some are submitted tc 
certain tests of their vocation and usefulness: ic 
tea(ffiing catechism* in the village churches; to attend- 
ance on the sick in hospitals; to going about, on « 
pilgrimage or missionary jourruiy without morie> 
or other provision. As soon as possible all make th( 
spiritual exc'rcises for thirty days. This is really the 
cnief test of a vocat ion, as it is also in (‘piiome ih( 
main work of the two years of the riovit iaie and foi 
that matter of the entire life of a Jesuit. On thcs( 
exercises the Constitutions, the lif(‘, and activitj 
of the Society are based, so that, they arc reall> 
the chief factor in forming the character of a Jesuit 
In accordance with the ideals set forth in th('S( 
exercises, of disinterested conformity with Cod^ 
will, and of personal love of Jesus Christ , the; novicf 
is trained (iiligenily in a m(Hliiaiive study of th( 
truths of religion, ‘in th(^ hal)it of scdf-knowhxlge, 
in a constant scrutiny of his motiv(?s and of the 
actions inspired by them, in the corr(‘ction of ('ver> 
form of self-deceit, illusion, plausible pretext, amj 
in the education of his will, particularly in making 
choice of what seems best after careful delilx'ratioii 
ancl without self-seeking. Deeds, not words, an 
insisted upon as proof of genuine servi(3e, and a nifv 
chanical, emotional, or fanciful piety is not tolerat (yi. 
As the novice gradually thus becomes ma8t(?r of his 
judgment and will, he grown more and more capable 
of offering to God the reasonable service enjoined by 
St Paul and seeks to follow the Divine will, as mani- 
fested by Jesus Christ, by His mar on earth, by the 
bishops appointed to rule His Church, by hw more 
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immediate or religious superiors, and by the civil 
powers rightfuUjr exercising authority. This is what 
18 meant by Jesuit dbedience, the characteristic virtue 
of the order, such a sincere r€*8pect for authority as 
to accept its decisions and comply with them, not 
merely ny outward performance but in all sincerity 
with the conviction that compliance is best, and that 
the command expresses for the time the will of God, 
as nearly as it can be ascertained. 

I’he noviceship lasts two years. On its completion 
the novice makes the usual vows of religion, the 
simple vow of chastity in the Society having the 
force of a diriment impediment to matrimony. 
During the noviceship but a brief time daily is devoted 
to reviewing previous studies. The noviceship over, 
the scholastic members, i. e. those who are to become 
priests in the Society^ follow a special course in 
classics and mathematics lasting two years, usually 
in the same house with the novices. Then, in another 
house and neighbourhood, three years are given to 
the study of philosophy, about five years to teaching 
in one or other of tni* public colleges of the Society, 
four years to the study of theology, priestly orders 
b(ung conferred after the third, and, finally, one year 
mor(‘ to another probation or noviceship, intended to 
help the young priest to renew his spirit of piety and 
to learn now to utilize to the best of his ability all 
tlie learning and experience lie has acquired. In 
f'xceptional cases, as in that of a priest who has 
finisnod his studies before entering the order, allow- 
aruie is made, and the training period ne(d not l^t 
over ten yt^ars, a good part, of which is spent in active 
ministry. 

The object of the order is not limited to practising 
any one class of good works, however laudable (as 
pnniching, chanting ofh<;e, doing penance, etc.) but 
to study, m the manner of the Spiritual Exorcises, 
what. Christ would have done, if He were living in our 
circumstances, and to carry out that ideal. Hence 
elevation and largeness of aim. Hence the motto 
of the Society: “ Ad Majorem Dei Glo^iam’^ Hence 
the HC'h'ct ion of th(* virtue of obedience as the charac- 
teristic of the order, to be ready for any call and to 
keep unity in every variety of work. Hence, by 
easy sequence^ the omission of office in choir, of a 
specially distinctive habit, of unusual penances. 
Where thi' Protestant Reformers aimed at reorganiz- 
ing the Church at large according to their particular 
conceptions, Ignatius began with interior self-reform; 
and after that had been thoroughly established, then 
the earnest preaching of self-reform to others, l^hat 
flone, the Church would not, and did not, fail to 
n’form herself. Many religious distinguished them- 
selves as educator^ before the Jesuits; but the Society 
was the first order which enjointHl by its very Consti- 
tutions devotion to the cause of education. It was, 
in this Bt'use, the first “teaching order”. 

The ministry of the Society consists chiefly in 
preaching; teaching catechism, especially to children; 
administering the sacraments, esp^ially penance 
and the Eucharist; conducting missions in parishes 
on the lines of the Spiritual Exercises; directing those 
who wish to follow these exercises in houses of retreat, 
seminaries, or convents; taking care of parishes or 
of collegiate churches; organizing pious confraternities, 
sodalities, unions of prayer. Bona Mors associations 
in their own and in other parishes; teaching in schools 
of every grade — academic, seminary, university; 
writing books, pamphlet, periodical articles; going 
on foreign missions among uncivilized peoples. In 
liturgical functions the Roman Rite is followed. The 
roper excriiise of all these functions is provided for 
y rules carefully framed by the general congregations 
or the generals. All these regulations command the 
greatest respect on the part of every member. In 
practice the superior for the time being is the living 
rule— not tliat he can alter or abrogate any rule, but 


because he must interpret and determine its applica- 
tion. In this fact and in its consequences, the Society 
differs from every religious order antecendent to its 
foundation; to this principally it owes its life, activity, 
and power to adapt its Institute to modem conditions 
without need of change in that instrument or of 
reform in the body itself. 

ITw* story of the foundation of the Society is told 
in the article Ignatius Loyola. Briefly, after 
having inspired his companions Peter Faber, Francis 
Xavier, James Lainez, Alonso Salmerdn, Nicolas 
Bobadilla, Simon Rodriguez, Claude Le Jay, Jean 
Cotlure, and Paschase Brouet with a desire to dwell 
in the Holy Land imitating the life of Christ, they 
first made vows of poverty and chastity at Mont- 
martre, Paris, on 15 August, 1534, adding a vow to 
go to the Holy Land after two years. When this was 
found to be impracticable, after waiting another 
year, they offered their services to the pojie, Paul ill. 
Fully another year was passed by some m university 
towns in Italy, by the others at Rome, where, after 
encountering much opposition and slander, all met 
together to agree on a modi* of life by which they 
might advance in evang(*liral perfection and help 
others in the same task. 1'ho first formula of the 
Institute was submitted to the popi* and approved of 
viva voce, 3 Soj)! ember, 1539, and formally, 27 Sep- 
tember, 1.540. 

C0N8TITUTION8 — Corpus institutorvm Sonctatis Jesu (Ant- 
werp, Prague, Pome, 1702. 1705, 1707, 1709, 1869-70, 

Pans, partial edition, 1827-38), Ga.gliaki>i, De cogrnHone insti- 
tutx (1841), Lanckiith, De prastantia insht Soc, Jesu (1044), 
Nadal, Scholia in constituiiones (1883), Sttakkz, Trad, de reh- 
gione Soc. Jesu (162.5), Humpurky, The Religious State (London, 
18JJ9), a digest of the treatise of Suiires!, Oswai.d, ('ommenf. in 
decern partes ronstit Sor Jesu (3rd ed., Brussels, 1901), Rules of 
the Society of Jesus (Washington, 1830, London, 1803). 

Generals Prior to the Suppression of the 
Society. — (1) St. Ignatius Loyola (q. v.), 19 April, 
1541-31 July, 155fi. The Society spr(‘ad rapidly 
and at the time of St. Ignatius's death had twelve 
provinces: Italy, Sicily, I’ortugal, Aragon, Castile, 
Andalusia, Upper Germany, Lower (h'rmany, France, 
India (including Japan), Brazil, and Ethiopia, the 
last-mentioned province lasting but a short time. 
It met with oppovsition at the tJniversity of Pans; 
while in Spain it was severely attacked by MeUdiior 
Cano. 

(2) James Lainez (q. v.), 2 July, 1558-19 January, 
1565. Lainez served two years as vicar-general, 
and was chosen general in the first general congrega- 
tion, retarded till 1558 (19 June-10 Sej)!.), owing to 
the unfortunate war botweem Paul IV and Philip II. 
Paul IV gave orders that the Divine Office should be 
recited in choir, and also that the genoralate should 
only last for three years. The pope died on 18 Au- 
gust, 1559, and his orders were not renewed by his suc- 
cessoTj Pius IV ; indeed he refused Father Lainez leave 
to resign when his first triennium closed. Through 
Pius's nephew, St. Charles Borromeo, the Society 
now received many privilege's and openings, and prog- 
ress was rapid. Father Lainez himself was sent to 
the “Colloquy of Pois^", and to the (Council of 
Trent (1563-4), Saint Francis Borgia being left in 
Rome as his vicar-general. At the death of Lainez 
the Society numbered 3500 members in 18 provinces 
and 130 houses. 

(3) St. Francis Borgia (q. v.), 2 July, 1565-1 Octo- 
ber, 1572. One of the most delicate tasks of his 
government was to negotiate with Pope St. Pius V, 
who desired to reintroduce the singing of Office. 
This was in fact begun in May, 1569, but only in 
professed houses, and it was not to interfere with 
other work. Pius also ordained (Christmas, 1566) 
that no candidate of any religious order for the priest- 
hood should be ordained until after his profession; 
and this indirectly caused much trouble to the Society, 
with its distinct grades of professed and non-pro- 
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fessed priests. All bad therefore to be professed of 
three vows, until Gregory XIII (December, 1572) 
allowed the original practice to be restored. Under 
his administration the foreign missionary work of the 
order greatly increased and prospered. New mis- 
sions were opened by the Society in Florida, Mexico, 
and Peru. 

(4) Everard Mermrian, Belgian. 23 April, 1573-1 
August, 1580. Fr. Mercurian was oom in 1514 in the 
village of Marcour (Luxemburc), whence his name, 
which he signed Kverard de Marcour. He became 
the first non-Spanish general of the Society. Pope 
Gregory XIII, without commanding, had ex])re8S(Hl 
his desire for this change. This, however, caii.s(Hl 
great dissatisfaction and opposition among a number 
of Spanisli and Portuguese members, which came to 
a crisis during the generalate of Father Mercurian’s 
successor, Father (Uaudiiis Acqiiaviva. Father Tolet 
was entrusted with the task oi obtaining the submis- 
sion of Michael Haius to the decision of the Holy See; 
he succeeded, but his success serve‘d later to draw^ on 
the Society the hatred of the Jansenivsts. Father Mer- 
curian, when general, brought the Rules to their final 
form, compiling the “Summary of the Gonstitiitions” 
from the manuscripts of St. Ignatius, and drawing up 
the “Common Rules’' of the Society, and the particu- 
lar rules for each office He was gn'atly inter(‘st(‘d in 
the foreign missions and established tlu* M aroint o and 
English missions, and sent to the latter Blessed Ed- 
mund Cvampion and Father Robert Persons I'^ather 
Ev(‘rard Mercurian jmssed thirty-tw^o yt'ars in the 
Society, and died at the age of sixty-six. At that 
time the Society numbered 50(X) inernliers in eigliti'en 
provinces. 

(5) Claudivs Acquaviva^ or Aquaviva (q. v ), 
Neapolitan, 19 February, 1581-31 January, 1015 
(for the dis])utati()ns on grace, see (’onoukoatio 
DE AiTxiLiis). After Ignatius, Acquaviva was per- 
ha])8 the ablest ruler of the Society. As a legislator 
he reduced to its present form the final parts of the 
Institute, and the Ratio Studiorum (q v ). He had 
also to contend wuth extraordinary obstacles both 
from without and W'lthin. The Society was banished 
from France and from Venice; there were grav(‘ diftcT- 
ences with the King of Spam, with Sixtus V, with 
the Dominican theologians; and within the Society 
the rivalry betw^een Spaniard and Italian h*d to 
unusual complications and to the calling of two 
extraordinary general congregations (fifth and sixtlO. 
Th(‘ origin of thtise troubles is perhaps eventually 
to be sought in the long wars of religion, which grad- 
ually died down after the canonical absolution of 
Henry IV, 1595 (in whiiJi Fathers Cieorges, Toledo, 
and foBsevinus jilayed important parts). The fifth 
c‘ongregatioii in 1593 supported Acquaviva steadily 
against the opposing parties, and the sixth, in 1608, 
completed the union of opinions. Paul V had in 1606 
re-confirmed the Institute, wdiich from now onwards 
may be considered to have won a stable position in 
the Church at large, until the epoch of the Supjires- 
sion and the Revolution. Missions were establishi'd 
in Canada, Chile, Paraguay , the Philippine Islands, and 
China. At Father Acquaviva's death the Society num- 
bered 13,112 members in 32 provinces and 559 house's. 

(6) Mutivs Vitelleschi (q. v.), Roman, 15 Novem- 
ber, 1615-9 February^ 1645. His generalate was 
one of the most pacific and progressive^ especially 
in France and ^lain; but the Thirty Yfws' War 
worked havoc in Germany. The canonization of Sts, 
Ignatius and Francis iJ^^avier (1622) and the fijst 
centenary of the Society (1640) \rere celebrated with 
peat ndoicings. The great mission of Paraguay 
began, that of Japan was stamped out in blood. 
England was raised in 1619 to the rank of a province 
of the order, having been a mission until then. Mis- 
sions were established in Tibet (1624), Tonkin (1627), 
and the MaranliAo (1640). 


Caraffa (q. v.), Neapolitan, 7 January, 
1649, A few' days liefore Father Ca- 
raffa s elect mn as general, Popelnnoetuil X published 
a brief Trospero felieique statui”, in which he 
ordered a general congregation of the Society to be 
tiHd every nine years; it was orduiiuMl also that no 
oftiee in the Society except the position of master of 
miviees should be held for more tlian three years. 
The latter regulation was revoktHl by Innocent’s sue^ 
cessor, Alexander Vll, on 1 Jaruiary, 1658; and the 
former by BeiuHlict XIV in 1746 by the Bull “ Devo- 
tam , many dis|>ensations having bt*en granttnl in 
the meantime. 


(8) Franctti Purehmiini, of Siiuia, 21 December, 
1()49-17 JiiiK', 1651; hefori' his election as geiK'ral he 
had h<*eii proh'ssor of philosoiihy at the Roman 
( ollege; he died at the age of sixty-nine, having 
passed fifty-three* years m the Socie'ty. 

Aloysius (rotiifrrdi, Bornan, 21 Januarv, 1652- 
12 March, 1652; Father Gottifredi di<‘d at the house 
of tlie proft‘ss('d Fathers, Rome, within two months 
after his election, and before the Fathers assembl'd 
for the el'ction and eongn'gation had eoncludi'd their 
labour. He had been a tirofessor of tiu'ology and 
r('ct<»r of tin* Roman Coll'ge, and later H(*cr<'t'ary of 
the Society uiul'r Father Mutms Vitelleschi. 

(10) <i(mrw Nu'k'd, German, )>. at Jfilich m 1582; 
17 Manli, 1()52“31 July, 1664, During these' years 
the struggl' wit h Jaiisi'iusm was grow ing more and 
mori* heated. Tlu' gn'at controv(*rsy on tlu' ('liinest^ 
Riles (l()4ro was conliniK'd (h('<‘ IIkx’I, Maiteo). 
Owing to his gi*(*al ag(‘ Fatlu'r Nickel obtaiiK'd from 
the eleventli congregation the* appointmc'nt of Father 
John Paul Oliva as VK'ar-gem'ral (on 7 Juik', 1661), 
witli the aiqiroval of Alcxand'r VII 

(11) John Po\d Ob/>o, Gono(‘S(* ((’I'cti'd vicar cum 
jure succcssionts on 7 .lunc, 16tU), ;tl July, l(>64"-26 
Novcinbcr, 1681 During his gi'iK'nilali* t in* So(*i(‘ty 
established amission in IN'rsia, which at first mi't with 
grc'at success, four hundn'd thousand convert s being 
made within twenty-livi' years; in 1736, howc'ver, the 
mission wius di'stroyed by violent ])(*rH(*cu1ion. 
Father Oliva’s gern'ralate occurri'd during one of the 
most difficult jieriods in the history of the vSoeicty, 
as the conirovi'rsies on Jansimisin, tlu* droU dc dyah-, 
and moral tiu'oiogy w(*re lu'ing carru'd on by the 
opponents of tlu* Socii'ty with the gn*at(*st ai'nmony 
and violeiK'o. Father John Paul Oliva laboured 
eanu'stly to kee)) up tlu* Socu'ty’s high reputation for 
learning, and m a eircular letter sent to all tlu* houses 
of study urg(*d the cultivation of the oriental lan- 
guages.' 

(12) CharlcH dc NoyeJlCf B<*lgian, 5 July, 1682-12 
Dcc(‘mbcr, 1686. Fath(*r d(* Noyt'llc was born at 
Bru88(*lB on 28 July, 1615; ho great was his ri'])utution 
for virtue* and prudence that at Ins (‘lection he r('e(‘iv(*d 
unanimous vote of the congregation. He hati b(*en 
assistant for the Germanic provinces during more 
than twenty years; he died at tlie ag(* of K(*v(‘nly, after 
fifty years H|)ent in the Society. Just about tlu- tinu^ 
of his election, the dispute between Iaujiw XIV of 
France and llqx' Inrio(u*nt XI had c,ulnnnat(*d in the 
publication of the “JV*claration du elcrgt'* de France” 
(19 March, 1682). This ])laced tlu* Society in a diffi- 
cult position m France, as its spirit of devot ion to the 
papacy was not m harmony with tlu* s])int, of the 
“IX'claration”. It nupnn'cl all tlu* ingenuity and 
ability of Pere La (’haisi* and Father de Noyi'lle to 
avert a disaster. Innoc(*nt XT was diHsatisfied with 
the position the Society adopted, and thr(*aten(‘d to 
suppress the ord(*r, i)roc(*eding (‘ven so far as to for- 
bid the reception of novices. 

(13) Thyrsus Oonzdlcz (q. v.), Spaniard, 6 July, 
1687-27 Oct., 1705. He interfered in tfu* (jontro- 
versy between Profiabilism (q. v.) and Probabilior- 
ism, attacking the former doctrine with energy in a 
book published at Dillingen in 1691. As Probabilism 
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was on the whole in favour in the Society j this 
caused discussions, which were not quieted until the 
fourteenth congregation, 1696, when, with the pope s 
approval, liberty was left to both sides. Father 
Gonzdlez in his earlier days had labour^ with great 
fruit as a missionary, and after his election as genial 
encouraged the work of popular home missions, iws 
treatise '‘De infallibilitate Romani pontificis in den- 
niendis fidei et morum controversiis”. which was a 
vigorous attack on the doctrines laid down in the 
^‘Declaration du clergd do France", was published at 
Rome in 1689 by order of Pope Innocent XI; how- 
ever, Innocent’s successor, Alexander VII, caused the 
work to bo withdrawn, as its effect had been to ren- 
der the relations between France and the Holy See 
more difficult. Father Gonzdlez laboured earnestly 
to spread devotion to the saints of the Society ; he 
died at the age of eighty-four, having passed sixtv- 
three years in the order, during nineteen of which he 
was general. 

(14) Michelangelo Tamhurini^ of Modena, 31 Jan- 
uary, 17(Xi-2S February, 1730. The long reign of 
Louis XIV, so favourable to the Jesuits in many re- 
spects, saw the beginning of those hostile movements 
which were to lead to the Suppression. The king’s 
autocratic powers, his Gallicanism, his insistence on 
the repression of the Jansenists by force, the way he 
compiled the Society to take his part in the quarrel 
with Rome about the regale (1684-8), led to a false 
situation in which the parts might be reversed, when 
the all-powerful sovereign might turn against them, 
or by standing neutral l(‘ave them the prey of others. 
This was seen at his death, 1715, when the regent 
banished the once influential father confessor 
'i’ellier, while the gallicanizing Archbishop of Paris, 
Cardinal de Noailu^s, laid them under an interdict 
(1716-29), Father Tamburini before his election 
as g(‘neral had taught philosophy and theology for 
twelve years and had been chosen by (Cardinal 
Renaud d’Esto as his theologian; he had al^ been 
provincial of Venice, secretary-general of the Society, 
and vicar-general. During the disputes concerning 
the Chinese Rites (q. v.), the Society was accused of 
resisting the orders of the Holy See. Father Tam- 
burini protested energetically against this calumny, 
and when in 1711 the procurators of all the provinces 
of the Society were assembled at Rome, he had them 
sign a protest which he dedicated to Pope Clement 
XL Ine destruction of Port-Royal and the con- 
demnation of the errors of Quesnel by the Bull 
“Unigenitus" (1711) testified to the accuracy of 
the opinions adopted by the Society in these disputes. 
Father Tamburini procured the canonization of 
Saints Aloysius Gonzaga and Stanislaus Kostka, 
and the beatification of St. John Francis R^gis. 
During his generalate the mission of Paraguay 
reached its highest degree of success; in one year no 
fewer than seventy-seven missionaries left for it; 
the missionary labours of St. Francis de Geronimo 
and Blessed Anthony Baldinucci in Italy, and Vener- 
able Manuel Padial in Spain, enhanced the reputation 
of the Society. Father Tamburini died at the age 
of cighty-two, having spent sixty-five years in religion. 
At the time of his death the Society contained 37 
provinces, 24 houses of professed Fathers, 612 colleges, 
59 novitiates, 340 residences. 200 mission stations; 
in addition one hundred and fifty-seven seminaries 
were directed by the Jesuits. 

(15) Francis Retz, Austrian (born at Prague, m 
1673), 7 March, 1730-19 November, 1750. Fathw 
Retz was elected general unanimously, his able 
administration contributed much to the welfare of 
the Society; he obtained the canonization of St. 
John Francis R^gis. Father Retz’s generalate was 
perhaps the quietest in the history of the order. At 
the time of his death the Society contained 39 prov- 
inces, 24 houses of professed Fathers, 669 colleges, 


61 novitiates, 335 residences, 273 mission stations, 
176 seminaries, and 22,589 members, of whom 11,293 
were priests. 

(16) Ignatius Visconliy Milanese, 4 July, 1751- 
4 May, 1756. It was during this generalate that the 
accusations of trading were first made against Father 
Antoine de La Valette, who was recalled from Mar- 
tinique in 1753 to justify his conduct. Shortly before 
dying, Father Visconti allowed him to return to his 
mission, where the failure of his commercial opera- 
tions, somewhat later, gave an opportunity to the 
enemies of the Society in France to begin a warfare 
that ended only with the Suppression (see below). 
Trouble with Pombal also began at this time. Father 
Visconti died at the age of seventy-three. 

(17) Aloysius Centurioni, Genoese, 30 November, 
1755 — 2 October, 1767. During his brief generalate 
the most noteworthy facts were the persecution by 
Pombal of the Portuguese Jesuits and the troubles 
caused by Father de La Valette’s commercial activities 
and disasters. Father Centurioni died at Castel 
Gandolfo, at the age of seventy-two. 

(18) Lorenzo Ricci (q. v.), Florentine, 21 May,' 
17.58, till the Suppression in 1773. In 1759 the Soci- 
ety contained 41 provinces, 270 mission posts, and 
171 seminaries. Father Ricci founded the Bavarian 
province of the order in 1770. His generalate saw 
the slow death agony of the Society; within two years 
the Portuguese, Brazilian, and East Indian provinces 
and missions were destroyed by Pombal; close to two 
thousand members of the Society were cast destitute 
on the shores of Italy and imprisoned in fetid dun- 
geons in Portugal. France, Spam, and the Two 
Sicilies followed in the footsteps of Pombal. The 
Bull ‘‘Apostolicum" of Clement XIII in favour of 
the Society produced no fruit. (Jement XIV at 
last yielded to the demand for the extinction of the 
Society. Father Ricci was seized, and east a prisoner 
into the Castel San Angelo, where he was tn'ated as 
a criminal till death ended his sufferings on 24 Novem- 
ber, 1775. In 1770 the Society contained 42 prov- 
inces, 24 houses of professed Fathers, 669 colleges, 
61 novitiates, 335 residences, 273 mission stations, 
and about 23,000 members. 

History. Italy . — The history of the Jesuits in 
Italy was in general very peaceful. The only serious 
disturbances were those arising from the occasional 
quarrels of the civil governments with the ecclesias- 
tical powers. Ignatius’s first followers were imme- 
diately in great request to instruct the faithful, and 
to reform the clergy, mon^teries, and convents. 
Though there was little organized or deep-seated mis- 
chief, the amount of lesser evils was immense; the 
possibility here and there of a catastrophe was evi- 
dent. While the preachers and missionaries evange- 
lized the country, colleges were established at Padua, 
Venice, Naples, Bologna, Florence, Parma, and other 
cities. On 20 April, 1555, the University of Ferrara 
addressed to the Sorbonne a most remarkable testi- 
mony in favour of the order. St. Charles Borromeo 
was, after the popes, perhaps the most generous of 
all their patrons, and they freely put their best talents 
at his disposal. (For the difficulties about his semi- 
uary and with Fr. Guilio Mazarino, see Sylvain, “Hist, 
de S. Charles", iii, 53.) Juan de Vega, ambassador of 
Charles V at Rome, had learnt to know and esteem 
I^atius there, and when he was appointed Viceroy of 
Sicily he brought Jesuits with him. A college was 
opened at Messina; success was marked, and its rules 
and methods were afterwards copied in other colleges. 
After fifty years the Society counted in Italy ^ 
houses and 2550 members. The chief trouble in 
Italy occurred at Venice in 1606, when Paul V laid 
the city under interdict for serious breaches of eccle- 
siastic^ immunities. The Jesuits and some other 
religious retired from the city, and the Senate, in- 
spired by Paolo Saipi, the directed friar, passed 
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a decree of perpetual banishment against them. In 
effect, though peace was made ere long with the pope, 
it was fifty years before the Society could return. 
Italy during the first two centuries of the Society 
was still the most cultured country of Europe, and the 
Italian Jesuits enjoyed a high reputation for learn- 
ing and letters. The elder Segneri is considered the 
first of Italian preachers, and there are a number of 
others of the first class. Maffei, Torsellino, Strada, 
Pallavicino, and Bartoli (q . v. ) have left historical works 
which are still highly prized. Between Bellarmine 
(d. 1621) and Zaccharia (d. 1795) Italian Jesuits of 
note in theology, controversy, and subsidiary sciences 
are reckoned by the score. They also claim a large 
proportion of the saints, martyrs, generals, and mis- 
sionaries. (See also Bellecius; Bolcjeni; Bosco- 
vich; Possevinus; Scaramelu; Viva.) Italy was 
divided into five provinces, with the following figures 
for the year 1749 (shortly before the beginning of the 
movement for the Supi>resaion of the Society): Rome, 
848; Naples, 667; Sicily, 775; Venice, 707; Milan, 
625; total, 3622 members, about one-half of whom 
-were priests, with 178 houses. 

Spain . — Though the majority of Ignatiu.s’s com- 
panions were Span- 
iards, he did not 
gather t hem t ogether 
in Spain, and t he first 
Jesuits paid only 

f assing visits there, 
n 1544, however, 

Father Araoz, cousin 
of St. Ignatius and 
a very eloquent 
preacher, came with 
six companions, and 
then their success 
was rapid. On 1 
SeptemDer, 1547, Ig- 
natius established 
the province of Spain 
with seven houses 
and about forty re- 
ligious; St. Francis 
Borgia joined in 
1548; in 1550 I jaiiiez 
accompanied the 
Spanish troops in 
their African cam- 
paign. With rapid 
success came unexi)ected opposition. Melchoir Cano, 
O.P., a theologian of European reputation, att acked 
the young order, which could make no effect iv(? reply, 
nor could anyone get the professor to keep the peace. 
But, very unpleasant as the trial was, it cventuaUy 
brought advantage to the order, as it advertized it 
well m university circles, and moreover drew out de- 
fenders of unexpected efficiency, as Juan de la Pefia of 
the Dominicans, and even their general. Fra Fran- 
cisco Ronaeo. The Jesuits continued to prosper, 
and Ignatius subdivided (29 September, 1554) the 
existing province into three, containing twelve houses 
and 139 religious. Yet there were internal troubles 
both here and in Portugal under Simon Rodriguez, 
which gave the founder anxieties. In both countries 
the first houses had been established before th(‘ Con- 
stitutions and rules were committed to writing. It 
was inevitable therefore that the discipline intro- 
duced by Araoz and Rodriguez should have differed 
somew^hat from that which was being introduced by 
Ignatius at Rome. In Spain, the good offices of 
Borgia and the visits of Father Nadal did much to 
effect a i^adual unification of system, though not 
without difficulty. These troubles, however, affected 
the higher officials of the order rather than the rank 
and file, who were animated by the highest motives. 
The great preacher Ramirez is oaid to nave attracted 


500 voc^ations to religious onlers at Salamanca in 
year 1564, about fifty of them to the Society. 

I hcre were 300 Spanish Jt^suits at the demth of Igna- 
tius in 1556; and 1200 at the close of Borgia’s gener- 
alate in 1572. Under the non-Spanish gejierals who 
tollowed there was an unpleasant rt'crudeseence of 
^ iT- spirit . Considering the quarrels 

which daily arose betwenm Spain and other nations, 
there can be no wonder at such t‘I)uliitions. As has 
been explained vinder Acqitaviva, Philip of Spain lent 
his aid to the discontented parties, of whom the vir- 
Uious Jo8f» de Acosta was the spokesman, Fathers 
Hernandez, Dionysius Vilsquez, Honrlquez, and Mari- 
ana the real leaders. Their ulterior object was to 
procure a separate commissary-general for Spain. 
This trouble was not quiet (xi till th(* fifth congrega- 
tion, 1593. after which ensued the great d(d:)ate8 dr 
axixihis with the Dominicans, the protagonists on 
both sides being hh)Mniar(is. (See Conureoatio de 
Auxiuis; Crac k, Contuoveusies on.) 

Serious lis these troubles were in their own stihere, 
they must not be allowed to obscure the fact Inat in 
the' Scicioty, as in all Catholic organizations of that 
day, S]ianmrds played the greatest r61es. I^hen we 

enumerate their 
great men and their 
great works, they 
defy all comuarison. 
I'lus consiueral ion 
gains further force 
wh(*n we remember 
that the sikh'csh of 
the .Jesuits in Flan- 
ders and in the parts 
of Italy then united 
with the Sjiaiiish 
crown was largcdy 
due to Spanish Jt^s- 
uits; anil the same 
is true of the Jesuits 
in Portugal, which 
country wdth its far- 
stretc’hing colonies 
was also under the 
Spanish Crown from 
1 .581 to 1640, though 
neit her the organiza- 
tion of the I’ortu- 
gU(W‘ .lesuits nor the 
civil government of 
the country it self was amalgamat (*d with those of Spain . 
But it was in the more abstract science's that the 
Spanish genius shone with its greatest lustre; Toledo 
(a. 1596), Molina (KUK)). de Valentia (160.3), VAsquez 
(1604). SuArez (1617),Ripaida (1648), de Lugo (1660) 
(qci. v.) — thi^se form a gi'oiip of unsurpassed brilliance, 
ana there are quit e a number of of hers almost equally 
remarkable. In moral theology, SAnchez (1610), Azor 
(1603), Salas (1612), Castro Palao (1633), Torres 
(Turrianus, 1635), Escobar y Mendoza (1669). in 
Scripture, Maldonado (158.3), Salrnordri (1585), Fran- 
cisco Ribera (1591). Prado (1595), Pireira (1610), 
Sancio (1628), Pineda (1637). In secular literature 
mention may be made especially of de Isla (q. v.), 
and Baltasar CraciAn (1584-16.58), author of the 
‘*Art of Worldly Wisdom” (El orAculo) and ”EI 
criticon”, which seems to have suggcstfxl the idea 
of ^‘Robinson Crusoe” to Defoe. 

Following the almost universal custom of the later 
seventeenth century, the kings of Spain generally 
had Jesuit confessors; but their attempts at reforai 
were too often rendenxi ineffect iv(‘ liy court in- 
trigues. This was es})ecially the cas<^ . 

Austrian, Fatlier, later Cardinal, Everard Nidhard 
(confessor of Maria Anna of Austria), and Per© 
Daubenton, confessor of Philip V. After the era of 
the great writers, the chief glory of the Spanieh 
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Jesuits is to be found in their large and flourishing 
foreign missions in Peni, Chile, New Granada, the 
Philippines, Paraguay, Quito, which will be noticed 
under ^‘Missions’’, below. They were served by 
2171 Jesuits at the time of the Suppre^ion. Spain 
itself in 1749 was divided into five provinces: ToWo 
with 659 members, Castile, 718; Aragon, 604; Seville, 
662; Sardinia, 300; total, 2943 members (1342 priests) 
in 158 houses. 

Portugal — At the time when Ignatius founded his 
order l^ortiijpal was in her heroic age. Her rulers 
were men of enterprise, her universities were full of 
life, her trade routes extended over the then known 
world. The Jesuits were welcomed with enthusi- 
asm and made good use of their opportunities. 
St. Francis Xavier, traversing Portuguese colonies 
and settlements, proceeded to make his splendid 
missionary conquests. These were continued by his 
( onfrcres in such distant lands as Abyssinia, the Congo, 
{"’outh Africa, China, and Japan, by Fathers Nunhes, 
»Silv(’ira, Acosta, F'ernandes, and others. At Coim- 
bra, and afterwards at Evora, the Society made the 
most surprising progress untler such professors as 
Pedro de Fonseca (d. 1599), Luis Molina (d. 1600), 
Chri8to\fio Gil, Se- 
bastian de Abreu, 
etc., and from here 
also COOK'S the* first 
comprehensive scries 
of pnilosophit’al and 
theological text- 
books for stud(‘nts 
(s e e C o N 1 M B u i- 
cknseh). With the 
advent of Spanish 
m onarchy , 1 58 1 , t he 
PortugiK'se Jesuits 
sufTered no less than 
the rest of their 
(H)untry . Luis Car- 
valho joined the* 

Spanish opponents 
of Fatber Acqua- 
viva, and when the 
A postolic collect or, 

Ottavio Accoram- 
boni, launched an in- 
terdict against the 
Government of Ids- 
bon, the Jesuits, es- 
pecially Diego de Areda, became involved in the 
undignified strife. On the other hand they played 
an honourable part in the restoration of Portugars 
liberty in 1640; and on its success the difficulty 
was to restrain King Joao IV from giving Father 
Manuel Fernandes a seat in the C'ortes, and employ- 
ing others in diplomatic missions. Amongst these 
Fathers was Antonio Vieira, one of Portugal’s most 
eloquent orators. Up to the Suppression Portugal 
and her coloni.sts supported the following missions, of 
which further notices will be found elsewher(\ Goa 
(originally India), Malabar, Japan, China, Brazil, 
Maranhao. The Portuguese province in 1749 num- 
bered 861 members (384 priests) in 49 houses. 
(See also Vieira. Antonio; Malaorida, Ga- 
briel.) 

France . — The first Jesuits, thou|A almost all Span- 
iards, were trained and made their first vows in 
France, and the fortunes of the Society in France 
have always been of exceptional importance for the 
body at large. In early years its young men were 
sent to Paris to be educated there as Ignatius had 
been. They were hospitably received by Guillaume 
du Prat, Bishop of Clermont, whose hdtel CTew into 
the College de Clermont (1550), afterwards known as 
Louis-le-Grand. Padre Viola was the first rector, 
but the public classes did not begin till 1564. The 


Parlement of Paris and the Sorbonne resisted vehe- 
mentW the letters patent, which Henry II and, after 
him, Francis II and Charles IX, had grantcxl with 
little difficulty. Meantime the same Bishop of Cler- 
mont had founded a second college at Billom in his 
own diocese, which was opened on 26 July, 1556, be- 
fore the first general congregation. Colleges at Mau- 
riac and Pamiers soon followed, and between 1565 
and 1575 others at Avignon, Chamb<5ry, Toulouse, 
Rodez, Verdun, Nevers, Bordeaux, Pont-iVMousson; 
while Fathers Coudret, Auger, Roger, and Pelletier 
distinguished themselves by their apostolic labours. 
The utility of the order was also shown in the Collo- 
quies at Poissy (1561) and St-Germain-en-Laye by 
Fathers Lainez and Possevinus, and again by Father 
Brouet, who, with two companions, gave his life in the 
service of the yilague-strickeii at Paris in 1.562; while 
Father Maldonado lectured with striking effect both 
at Paris' and Bourges. 

Meantime serious trouble was growing up wuth 
the University of Paris due to a number of petty 
causes, jealousy of the new teachers, rivalry with 
Spain, Gallican resentment at the enthusiastic devo- 
tion of the Jesuits to Rome, with perhaps a spice of 

Calvinism. A law- 
suit for the closing 
of Clermont ColU'gi' 
was insti tilted before 
t he Parlemenl and 
Estienne Pasquier, 
counsel for the uni- 
versity, delivered a 
(U'lebrated plaidoyer 
against the Jesuits. 
The Parlement^ 
though th(*n favour- 
able to till' order, 
was anxious not to 
irritate' the univer- 
sity, and came to an 
i n d (* c i s i v e s(*t t le- 
nient (5 April, 1565). 
The Jesuits, in spite 
of the royal li('ens(‘, 
WKTe not to be in- 
corporated in the 
university, but they 
might continue their 
lectures. Unsatisfied 
with this, the uni- 
versity retaliated by preventing the Jesuit scholars 
from obtaining degrees; anti later (1573-6), a feud was 
maintained against Father Maldonado (q. v.), which 
was eventually closed by the intervention of Gregory 
XIII, who had also in 1572 raised the College of 
Pont-^-Mousson to the dignity of a university. 
But meantime the more or less incessant w^ars of 
religion were devastating the land, and from time to 
time several Jesuits, especially Auger and Manare, 
were acting as army chaplains. They had no con- 
nexion with the Massacre of St. Bartholomew (1572); 
but Maldonado w^as afterwards de|)uted to ix'ceive 
Henry of Navarre (afterwards Henry IV) into the 
Church, and in many places the Fathers were able 
to shelter fugitives in their houses; and by remon- 
strance and intercession they saved many lives. 

Immediately after his coronation (1575) Henry III 
chose Father Auger for his confessor, and for exactly 
two hundred years the Jesuit court confessor became 
an institution in France; and, as French fashions were 
then influential, every Catholic Court in time fol- 
lowed the precedent. Considering the difficulty of 
^y sort of control over autocratic sovereigns, the 
institution of a court confessor was well adapted to 
the circumstances. The occasional abuses of the 
office which occurred are chiefly to be attributed 
to the exorbitant powers vested in the autocrat. 
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which Tio human guidance could save from periods 
of decline and degradation. But this was more 
clearly seen later on. A crisis for French Catholi- 
cism was near when, after the death of Fran<;ois, 
Duke of Anjou, 1584, Henri de Navarre, now an apos^ 
tate, stood heir to the throne, which the feeble Henry 
III could not po^ibly retain fOr long. Sides were 
taken with enthusiasm, and La sainte Hg^ie was fornuHl 
for the defence of the Church (see Leacsue, The; 
Guise, House of; France). It was hardly to be ex- 
pected * that the 
Jesuits to a man 
should have 
mained cool, when 
the whole popu- 
lace was in a fer- 
ment, of exciU- 
ment. It was 
morally impos- 
sible' to ke(‘p the 
J(‘suit friends of 
the exalUs on both 
sides from partic- 
ipating in their 
ext rememeasur(\s. 
Auger and Cdaude 
iVl a 1 1 h i u w (* r 
respectively in 
the confidence of 
the two contend- 
ing parties, the 
Court and the 
League. Father 


drawing both from France, though with great difficulty 
and considerable loss of favour on either side. One or 
two he could not control for some tiim*, and of ( h(\set h(‘ 
most reinarkable was Henri Sameric, who had beem 
chaplain to Mary Stuart, and l)ecarne later army 
chaplain in Flanders. For a year he passed as dij)lo- 
matic agent from one prince of the Leagu(‘ to another, 
evading, by their means and the favour of Sixtus V, 
all Acquaviva’s efforts to get him back to regular life. 
But in the end discipline prevailed; and Ac.quaviva’s 
orders to respect the consciences of both sick's 
enabled the Society to keep friends with all. 

Henry IV made much use of the Jesuits (especially 
Toledo, Possevinus, and Corninolet), although they 
had favoured the I.(eague, to obtain canonical absolu- 
tion and the conclusion of peace; and in time (1004) 
took Pc^re Coton (c^. v.) as his confessor. This, 
however, is an anticipation. After the attempt on 
Henry’s life by Jean Chastel (27 December, 1594), 
the Farlement of Paris took the opportunity of at tack- 
ing the Society with fury, perhaps in order to dis- 
guise the fact that they had been among the most 
extreme of the I^eaguers, while tht? Society was among 
the more moderate. It was pretended that the 
Society was responsible for Chastel’s crime, because* 
he had once been their student: though in truth he 
was then at the university. The librarian of the 
Jesuit College, Jean Guignard, was hanged, 7 Janu- 
ary, 1595, because an old book against the king was 
found in a cupboard of his room. Antoine Arnauld, 
the elder, brought into his plaidoyer before the Parle- 
meni every possible calumny against the Society, and 
the Jesuits were ordered to leave Paris in three days 
France in a fortnight. The decree was executed 
in the districts subject to the ParlenierU of Paris, 
but not elsewhere. The king, not being yet canoni- 
cally absolved, did not then interfere. But the pope, 
and many others, pleaded earnestly for the revocation 
of the decree against the order. The matter was 
warmly debated, and eventually Henry himself gave 
the permission for its readmission, on 1 Sept., 1603. 
He now made great use of the Society, founded for it the 


Acmiaviva sikv 
ceeded in with- 



great College of La Fl^che, encouraged its missions 
at nome, m Normandy and I V*arn. and the comimmce- 
mi missions in Canailaand the Levant. 

ln<* Soeiety nnmediately began to increa.se rapidly, 
and count <‘d thirty-nine colleges, besid(\s other houses, 
and religious before the king fell under Kavail- 
Hc s dagger (1610). This w:us made the oeeasion 
lor new jissiiults by the ParlemenL who avaikxl t hem- 
selve.s of Mariana’s book '‘De n'ge” to attack the 
society as def (aiders of lyrannieide. Suarez’s “I)e- 
lemsio hdei” was burnt in ltd 4. The young king, 
Louis XI II, was too weak to curb the fKirlctuen- 
tmrci*, hut bot h In* and tlu* peojile of Frama* favounsl 
the Nieiety so efTectiveffy that at the lina* of his 
death in lt)4d th('ir numh(*rs had tn'hled. d’liey now 
had five provinet's, and that of Paris alone (MaintiH.! 
<>ver 1J,()(K) sch( liars in its rolk'g(‘s. 'Fh*' ('onfessors 
during (his reign were changcMl not unfrecpu'iitly by 
the inameuvn's of Richelieu, and ineludi* IVrt'S 
Arnoux de S(''giiiron, SufTren, Caussin (q. v.), Sirmond, 
Dini't. Uieht‘li(‘ii’s policy of sun|)orting th<‘ Ger- 
man IVotestants against Catholic Austria (which 
C au.ssin resisted) jirovi'd th(‘ o(‘easion for angry po- 
kanies. The German .lesuil .laeoh Kt4ler was Ix'lieved 
(though jiroof of authorship is idtogi'ther wantini^) 
to hiive writU'n two strong pamphlets, “Mysteria 
jioliiiea” and “.\dnionitio ad Ludovicutn XIH”, 
against Frane(‘. Tin* hooks wen* burned by tlu* 
hangman, as in 1626 was a work of Fatlu'i* Santarelli, 
whieli touched awkwardly on lh(‘ ])M])e’s ])ovv(‘r to 
])ronounee against )>rinees. 

Th<' |iolitieo-religious history of the Society under 
Louis Al\' (‘('litres rovjnd Jansi'iiism (wh* .I.\NSENir8 
AND J ansenism) and (he liv<‘s of the king’s (‘onfi’ssorH, 
esp(‘eially lV‘r(‘s Annat (RVir) (>()). lu'rraa (1660 74), 
La Cliaise (tj. v.) (1674- 1709), and Michi'l Ia' Tellier, 
((]. V.), (170915). 

On ‘24 May, 1656, 

Ulaisc' Pascal (q. v.) 

))ublish(Ml t he hrsl 
of liis “Ihovin- 
eiak's”. ddu* 6v(‘ 
propositions of 
JanB(*niu8 having 
been eondemiu'd 
by papal author- 
ity, Pascal could 
no longer defend 
them openly, and 
found the most 
effective method of 
r(‘talialion was sat - 
ire, railkiry, and 
counter ch arg(* 
against the Sock t y . 

He (xincludosl with 
th(' usual eviision 
that Jansen ius did 
not. writ(‘ in th(‘ 
sense at t.rihuted to 
him by the pope. 



CtAWr vs A^ywtVA NcAJWtiTy 


Cl-AtiniOH AcQtlAVlVA, I' JI'rH (iKNiKAJ, 
OK THIG SoejKTY OF .Ikm( M. I». ](U'i 
From an (‘iijiravinj^ Ity llirroovtnuH Wiorx 


The‘d^rovineial(*H’ 
wen* (Ik* first note- 
worthy exam [lie in 
the French laii- 
guag<‘ of satire 
written in studiously polite and iiKxk'raie terms; and 
their gr(*at literary riK'rit appealed powc'rfully to lh(* 
French love of cleviTnesH. J'oo light to he effeel iyely 
answered by refutation, IIk'.v w(*re at the same time 
sufficiently envenomed to do great and lasting harm; 
although they have fr(‘queMtly be(‘n prov(‘d to mis- 
reprc'sent the teaching of th<‘ J(‘suits by ((missions, 
alterations, interpolations, and false (ton texts, notably 
by 1>. Karl Weiss, of Gratz, “P. Antonio de Kseobar 
y Mendoza als Moralt heologe in Pascals lk*ktuchiung 
und im Lichtc d(^r Wahrheit”. 
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The cause of the Jesuits was also compromised by 
the various quarrels of Louis XIV with Innocent Xl, 
especially concerning the regale and the Gallican articles 
of 1682. (8ee Louis XIV and Innocent XL The 
different standpoints of these articles may help to 
illustrate the differences of view prevalent within 
the order on this subject.) At first there was a 
tendency on both sides to spare the French Jesuits. 
They were not at that time asked to subscribe to 
the Gallican articles, while Innocent overlooked their 
adherence to the king, in hope's that their modera- 
tion might bring about peace. But it was hardly 
possible that they should escape all troubles under a 
domination so pressing. Louis conceived the idea 
of uniting all the French Jesuits under a vicar, inde- 
pendent of the general in Rome. Before making 
this known, he recalled all his Jesuit subjects, and all, 
even the assistant, P^re Fontaine, returned to 
France. Then he propo.sed the separation, which 
Thyrsus (hinzitiez firmly refused. The provincials 
of the five French Jesuit provinces implored the king 
to desist, which h(‘ eventually did. It has b^n 
alh'ged that a papal decree forbidding the reception 
of novices between 1684-6 was issued in punishment 
of th(‘ French Jesuits giving support to Louis (Cr6- 
tineau-Joly). The matter is alluded to in the Brief 
of Suppression; but it is still obscure, and would 
sf*em rather to be connected with the Chinese rites 
than with the difficulties in France. Except for the 
interdi(;t on their schools in Paris, 17 16-29, by Car- 
dinal de Noailles, the fortunes of the order were 
very calm and pro.sperou8 during the ensuinj^ (gen- 
eration. In 1749 the French Jesuits were divided 
into five provinces with members as follows: France, 
891; Aquitaine, 437; Lyons, 773; Toulouse, 655; 
Champagne, 594; total, 3350 (1763 priests) in 158 
houses. 

Germany . — The first Jesuit to labour here was Bl. 
Peter Faber (q. v.), who won to their ranks Bl. Peter 
Canisius (q. v.), to whose lifelong diligence and emi- 
nent holiness the rise and prosperity of the German 
provinces are especially due. In 1556 there were two 
provinces, South Germany {Germania Superior y up to 
and including Mainz) and North Germany {Rhenanay 
or Germania Inferior, including Flanders). The first 
residence of the Society was at Cologne (1544), the 
first college at Vienna (1552). The Jesuit colleges 
were soon so popular that they were demanded on 
every side, faster than they could be supplied, and the 
neater groups of these became fresh provinces. 
Austria branched off in 1563, Bohemia in 1623, 
Flanders had become t wo separate provinces bv 1612, 
and Rhineland also two provinces in 1626. At that 
time the five Gorman-speaking provinces numbered 
over 100 colleges and academies. But meanwhile 
all Germany was in turmoil with the Thirty Years 
War, which had so far gone, genorallv, in favour of 
the Catholic powers. In 1629 came the Restitutions- 
edikt (st^ Counter-Reformation), by which the 
emperor redistributed with papal sanction the old 
church property, which had been recovered from the 
usurpation of the Protestants. The Society received 
large grants, but was not much benefited thereby. 
Some bitter controversies ensued with the ancient 
holders of the properties, who were often Benedic- 
tines; and many of the acquisitions were lost again 
during the next period of the war. 

The sufferings of the order during the second period 
were grievous. Even before the war they had been 
systematically persecuted and driven into exile by 
the Protestant princes, whenever these had the oppor- 
tunity. In 1618 they were banished from Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia; and after the advent of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus the violence to which they were 
liable was increased. The fanatical proposal of 
banie^ing them for ever from Germany was made by 
him in 1631, and again at Frankfort in 1633; and 


this counsel of hatred acquired a hold which it still 
exercises over the German Protestant mind. The 
initial successes of the Catholics of course excited 
further antipathies, especially as the great generals 
Tilly, Wallenstein, and Piccolomini had been Jesuit 
pupils. During the siege of Prague, 1648. Father 
Plachy successfully trained a corps of students for 
the defence of the town, and was awarded the mural 
crown for his services. The province of Upper 
Rhine alone lost seventy-seven Fathers in the nmd- 
hospitals or during the fighting. After the Peace 
of Westphalia, 1648, the tide of the Counter-Refor- 
mation had more or less spent itself. The foundation 
period had passed, and there are few external events 
to chronicle. The last notable conversion was that 
of Prince Frederick Augustus of Saxony (1697). 
afterwards King of Poland. Fathers Vota and 
Salerno (afterwards a cardinal) were intimately con- 
nected with his conversion. Within the walls of their 
colleges and in the churches throughout the country 
the work of teaching, writing, and preaching contin- 
ued unabated, while the storms of controversy rose 
and fell, and the distant missions, especially China and 
the Spanish missions of South America, claimed 
scores of the noblest and most high-spirited. To this 
period belong Philipp Jeiiigen (d. 1704) and Franz 
Hunolt (d. 1740), perhaps the greatest German 
Jesuit preachers; Tschupick, Joseph Schneller, and 
Ignatius Wurz acquired an almost equally great 
reputation in Austria. In 1749 the German prov- 
inces counted as follows: Germania Superior, 
1060; Lower Rhine, 772; Upper Rhine, 497; Austria, 
1772; Bohemia, 1239; total, 5340 members (2558 
priests) in 307 houses. (See also the Index volume 
under title “Society of Jesus”, and such names as 
Becan, Byssen, Brouwer, Drechsel, Lohner, etc.) 

Hungary was included in the province of Austria. 
The chief patron of the ord(T was Cardinal Pdz- 
indny (q. v.). The conversion of Sweden was several 
tiiiK's attemptxid by German Jesuits, but they were 
not allowed to stay in the country King John III, 
however, who had married a Polish princess, was 
actually converted (1578) through various missions 
by Faihers Warsiewicz and Possevinus, the latter 
accompanied by the English Father William Good; 
but tne kin^ had not the courage to persevere. 

8 ueen Christina (q. v.) in 1654 was brought into the 
hurch, largely through the ministration of Fathers 
Macedo and Casati, having given up her throne for 
this purpose. The Austrian Fathers maintained 
a small residence at Moscow from 1684 to 1718, 
which had been opened by Father Vota. (See 
Possevinus.) 

Poland. — Bl. Peter Canisius, who visited Poland in 
the train of the legate Mantnato in 1558, succeeded 
in animating King Sigismund to energetic defence of 
Catholicism, and Bishop Hosius of Erraland founded 
the college of Braunsberg in 1584, which with that 
of Vilna (1569) became centres of Catholic activity 
in north-eastern Europe. King Stephen Bathory, an 
earnest patron of the order, founded a Ruthenian 
College at Vilna in 1575. From 1588 Father Peter 
Skarga (d. 1612) made a great impression by his 
preaching. There were violent attacks against the 
Rocietv in the revolution of 1607, but after the vic- 
tory of Sigismund III the Jesuits more than recovered 
the ground lost; and in 1608 the province could be 
subdivided into Lithuania and Poland. The animus 
against the Jesuits however vented itself at Cracow 
in 1612, through the scurrilous satire entitled “Mo- 
nita secreta*’ (q. v.). King Casimir, who had once 
been a Jesuit, favoured the Society not a little; so too 
did Robieski, and his campaign to relieve Vienna from 
the Turks (1683) was due in part to the exhortations 
of Father Vota, his confessor. Among the great 
Polish missionaries are numbered Benedict Herbst 
(d. 1593) and Bl. Andrew Bobola (q. v.). In 1756 
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the Polish provinces were readjusted into four:— 
Greater Poland; I^esser Poland; Lithuania; Massovia, 
counting in all 2359 religious. The Polish Jesuits, 
besides their own missions, had others in Stockholm, 
Russia, the Crimea, Constantinople, and Persia. 
(See Cracow, Univkhsity of.) 

Belgium . — The first settlement was at Louvain in 
1542, whither the students in Paris retired on the 
declaration of war between Franc^e and Spain. In 
1556 Ribadeneira obtained legal a\ithoriza(ion for the 
Society from Philip II, and in 1564 Flanders became 
a separate province. Its beginnings, however, w^ere 
by no means uniformly prosperous. The Duke of 
Alva was cold and suspicious, while the wars of the 
revolting provinces told heavily against it. At the 
Pacification of Ghent (1576) the Jesuits were offered 
an oath against the rulers of the Netherlands, which 
they firmly refused, and were driven from th(‘ir houses. 
But this at last won for them Philip’s favour, and 
under Alexander Farnese fortune turned completely 
in their favour. Father Oliver Manare became a 
leader fitted for the occasion, whom Acquiviva him- 
self greeted as “Pater Provincial”, In a few years 
a number of well-establish('d collegers had been 
founded, and in 1612 the yirovince had to be sub- 
divided. The Flandro-Bdqim counted sixteen colleges 
and the Gallo-Belgica eighteen. All but two were day- 
schools, with no preparatory classes for .small lioys. 
They were worked with comparativc'ly small staffs 
of five or six, sometimes only three ])rof(\s.sorH, though 
their scholars might count as many hundreds, 4'(‘ach- 
ing was gratuitous, but a sufficient foundation for the 
.support of the teachers was a lU'Ci'ssary tindiminary. 
Though preparatory and ('l(*rnent ary educat ion was not 
yet in fashion, the care taken in i ('aching cat<*chism 
was most elaborate, n'he cla.sses weri' rc'gular, and 
at intervalsenlivened with inusiir, cerenioni(*s, myst(*ry- 
plays, and processions. These were often attended 
l)y the whole magistracy in rob(*s of state, while 
the bishop himself would attend at th(' di.stribution 
of honours. A sjiecial congrc'gat ion was formed at 
Antwerj) in 162<S, to (organize ladies and gentl(‘m(*n, 
nobles and bourgeois, into Sunday-school t(‘achc'rs, 
and in that year their classes counted in all 3060 
children. Similar organizations exist('d all ov(‘r the 
country. Th(^ first communion classc's formc'd an 
extension of the cat(*chisms. In Brug(‘s, Brussels, 
and Antwerp between 600 and 1600 attended the 
communion classes. 

Jesuit congregations of the Ble.ssed Virgin v/ere 
first instituted at Rome by a Belgian Jc^suit, Jean 
Leunis, in 1563. His native country soon took them 
up with enthtisiasm. Ea(?h college had normally 
four: — 0) for scholars (more often two, one for older, 
one for younger); (2) for young men on leaving; (3) 
for grown-up men (more often several) — for working- 
men, for tradesmen, professional cUisses, nobli's, 

E riests, doct ors, etc., etc. ; (4) for small boys. In days 
efore hospitals, workhouses, and elementary educa- 
tion were regularly organized, and supported by the 
State; before burial-clubs, trade-unions, and the 
like providt'd special help for the working-man, these 
sodalities discharged the functions of such institu- 
tions, in homely fashion perhaps, but gratuitously, 
bringing together all ranks for the relief of indi- 
gence. Some of these congregations were exceedingly 
popular, and their registers still show the names of 
the first artists and savants of the time (Teniers, Van 
Dyck, Rubens, Lipsius, etc.). Archdukes and kings 
and even four emperors are found among the sodalists 
of Louvain. Probably the first permanent corps of 
army chaplains was that established by Farnese in 
1687. It consisted of ten to twenty-five chaplainsi. 
and was styled the “Missio castrensis,” and lasted 
as an institution till 1660. The “Missio navalis” 
was a kindred institution for the navy. The Flandro- 
Belgian province numbered 542 in 1749 (232 priests) 
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in 30 houses: Gallo-Belgian, 471 (266 priestis) in 25 
houses. 

England . — Foundtxi at Rome after the English 
8chisin had commenced, the Hociety had great diffi- 
culty in finding an entrance into England, though 
Ignatius and Ribadeneira visited the country in 
1531 and 155S, and prayers for its coma'rsion have 
been recited throughout the order from 1553 to the 
prm'nt day (now under the common designation 
of “ Northern Nations”). Other early Jesuits exerted 
themselves on behalf of the English seminary at 
Douai and of the n'fugt'es at I^ouvain. Ihe efft>ct 
of Elizabeth’s expulsion of Catholic.s from Oxfonl, 
15(V2-75, was that many took refuge abroad. Some 



A PUHI.ir CATF.rHIHM AT VlKNNA, 1599 
From a oonlfiia’orary print 


scores of young men c*ntered the Society, several of 
thc'se volunt('('r('d for fon'ign missions, and thus it 
came about that the forerunnt'r of those legions of 
Englishmen who go into India to carvt' out (careers 
was the English J(‘suit. missionary, Thomas Stepln'ns. 
John Yate {alias Vinc('nt, b. 1550; d. after 1603) 
and John M('ad(* (s(‘e Ai.mkida) w'ere pioneers of the 
mission to Brazil. Th(' most noU'Worthy of the first 
recruits were Thomas Darbishire and William Good, 
followc'd in time by Blessed hklmund Campion (q.v.) 
anti Robert I^'rsons. The lat ter was the first to (!on- 
ceiv(‘ and elaborate the idea of the English mission, 
wRich, at Dr. AlUm's recjiKist, was undertaken in 
December, 1578. 

Before this the Society had und(*rtaken the care of 
the English College, Rome (w'c h:NnLisu Colleok), 
by the pope’s command, 10 Marcth, 1578. But diffi- 
culties ensued, owing to the miseries inla'icnt in the 
estati' of tiu* religious refugees. Many caim' all the 
way to Rome expe<;ting pensions, or Hf^holarships from 
the rector, who at first became', in spite of hirnsf4f, the 
dispen.ser of Pope Gn'gorv’s alms. But the alms 
soon faih'd, and several scholars had to bc' dismisst^d 
as unworthy. H(*nce di8apiK)intin('nts and storms 
of grumbling, the r(Ha)rds of which naid sadly by 
the side of the consoling attcrounts of the martyr- 
doms of men like Cami)ion, Cot tarn, Southwell, 
Walpole, Page, and othf'rs, and tlu' labours of a 
Heywood, Weston, or Gi'rard. Persons and ( richton 
too, falling in with tin* id(*a, so common abroarl, that 
a counter-revolution in favour of Mary Stuart would 
not be difficult, made two or three political inissions 
to Rome and Madrid (1582-84) befon* realizing that 
their schemes were not feasible (see 
After the Annoda (q. v.). Persons mduc<^ Philip to 
establish mon* sc>rninaries, and 

at Valladolid. St-Orner, and Seville (1589, L>92, 
1593), all put in charge of the English Jesuits. On the 
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other hand they suffered a setback in the so-called 
Appellant controversy (1598-1602), which French 
diplomacy in Rome eventually made into an oppor- 
tunity for operating against Spain. (Se(3 Hlacktvell; 
Oarnet.) The assistance of France and the influence 
of the French Counter-Refonnation were now on the 
whole highly beneficial. But many who took refuge 
at Paris became accustomed to a (Jallican atmosphere, 
and henc(» perhaps som(‘ of the regalist views about 
the Oath of Allegiance and some of the excite- 
ment in the debate over the jurisdiction of the Bish- 
ops of Chalcedon, of which more below. The feeling 
01 tension continued until the missions of Pazani, 
Conn, and Rosetti, 1085-41. Though the first of 
these was sornewhai hostile, he was recalled in 1687, 
and his successors brought about a peace, too soon 
to be interrupted by the Civil War, 1641-6(). 

Before 1606 the English Jiwiits had founded houses 
for others, but neither they nor any other English 
order had yet erc'eted houses for themselves. But 
during the so-ealled “Foundation Movement"', due 
to many caus(*s but especially p(Thaps to the stimu- 
lus of the Counter- Reformation (q. v.) in France, 
a full equipment of institutions was established in 
Flanders. Th(‘ novitiate, begun at Louvain in 160f), 
was moved to Lit^gi* in 1614, and in 1622 to Watten. 
The house at Li^ge was continued as the scholast icate, 
aufi the houH(‘ of third probation was at Ghent 1620. 
Idle “mission” was made in 1619 a vice-province, 
and on 21 January, 1628, a province, with Fr. Rich- 
ard Blount as first iirovincial; and in 1684 it wtis able 
to undertake* the foreign mission of Maryland (see 
below) in the* old Soci<‘ty. The English Jesuits at 
this period also n*achc*cl their greatest numbers. In 
1621 they were 211, in 1686, 374 In the latter year 
their tot ill n'veniK* amounted to 45,086 scudi (almost 
£ll,tK)0) Aft(‘r th(‘ ('ivil War both rn(*mbers and 
revenue f(*ll ofT very considerably. In 1649 there were 
only 2()f members, and 28,055 acudi revenue (about 
£5760); in 1615 (he r(*v('nu(* was only 17,405 aendi 
(about £4850) 

Since Elizabeth’s time th(* martyrs had l)(*cn few — 
one only, lh(* Ven. Edmund Arrowsnuth (q. v.), 
in the reign of Charl(‘s 1. On 26 October, 1623, 
had occurred “the DoU'ful Even-song”. A congre- 
gation had gatfiereil for vc'SfH'rs in the garrets of 
the French embassy in Blackfriars, when the floor 
gave w'ay. Fatliers Drury and Rediate with 61 
(jierhafis 100) of the congri*ga( ion were killed. On 
14 March, 1628, seven Jivsuits were seized at St. 
John's, Cd<*rkenw<*ll, with a large number of papers. 
The.se troubles, how'ever, were light, compared with 
th(' sufTermgs during the Commonwealth, when the 
list of martyrs ainl eonfi'ssors wi’iit up to ten. As the 
J(‘8uit8 depended so much on the country families, 
they were sure to sufTi'r severely by the war, and the 
college at St-Oiner was nearly beggared. The old 
trouble about the Oath of Alh’gianoe was revived 
by the Oath of Abjuration, and “the three questions” 
proposed by Fairfax, 1 August, 1647 (set* White. 
Thomas). The n'presentati^'es of the secular and 
regular clergy, amongst them Father Henry More, 
were called upon at short notice to subscribe to them. 
'They did so, More thinking he mi|?ht, “considering 
the reasons of the preamble”, wdiich qualified the 
words of the oath considerably. But the provin- 
cial, Fr. Silcvsdon, recalled him from England, and 
he was kept out of office for over a yeax; a punish- 
ment. which, even if drastic for his offence, tannot be 
regretted, as it providentially led to his writing the 
history of the English Jesuits down to the year 1635 
(“Hist, missionia anglicanie Soc. Jesu, ab anno salutis 
MDLXXX”, St-Omcr, 1660). 

With the Restoration, 1660, came a period of 
greater calm, followed by the worst tempest of all, 
Oates's plot (a v.), when the Jesuits lost eight on 
the scaffold and thirteen in prison in five years, 1678- 


83. Then the period of greatest prosperity under 
King James II (1685-8). He gave (hem a college, 
and a public chapel in Somerset House, made bather 
Petre his almoner, and on 11 November, 1687, a 
member of his Privy Council. He also chose bather 
Warner as his confessor, and encouraged the preach- 
ing and controversies which were carried on with no 
little fruit. But thus spell of prosperity lasted only a 
few months; with the Revolution of 1688 the bathers 
regained their patrimony of pers(*cution Iho last 
Jesuits to die in prison were Fathers Poult on and 
Aylworth (1690-1692). William Ill’s repressive 
legislation did not have the intended effect of exter- 
minating the Catholics, but it did reduce them to a 
proscribed and ostracized body. Theneefonvard 
the annals of the English Jesuits show little that 
is new or striking, though their number and works 
of charity were well maintained. Most of the Fat hers 
in England were chaplains to gentlemen’s families, 
of which posts they held nearly a hundred during the 
eigiiteentn century. 

The church law under which the English Jesuits 
worked w'as to some extent special At first indeed 
all w'as undefined, seculars and regulars living in true* 
happv-familv style. As, however, organization devol- 
op(‘d, friction Ix'tw'ocn parts could not alw’ays be 
avoi(I('d, and l(‘gislation became necessary. By 
the institution of the archpriest (7 March, 1598), and 
by the subsequent modifications of that institution 
(6 April, 1599; 17 August, 1601 ; and 5 Octob(‘r, 1602), 
various oc'casions for friction were removed, and prin- 
ciples of stable governriK'nt wow introduced. As 
soon as Qu(‘en Henrietta Maria sei'incd able to pro- 
tect a bishop in England, l)i.sh(»ps of Chalet'don ni 
partibvs injidehurn wow sent, in 1()28 and 1625. 
The second of those, Dr Richard Smith, endeavoured, 
without having the ne(‘(‘ssary faculty from Konu*, to 
introduce th(* episcopal approbation of confessors 
This led to the Brief “Britannia”, 9 May, 1681, which 
left the faculties of regular missionaries in their pre- 
vious inimc‘diate dependence on 1h(* Holy See But 
after the institution of vi(*ars Apostolic m 1685, by 
a Decr(‘c of 9 October. 1095, r(*gulars were ()bbg(*d 
to obtain approbation trom the bishop. There were 
of course many other matt(‘rs that neod(‘d settl<*mcnt, 
hut the difficulties of the position in England and (he 
distance from Horne imule legislation slow' and diffi- 
cult. In 1745 and 1748 Decrees w’(*re obtained, 
against which afipcals w'orc lodg(‘d; and it w'as not 
till 31 May, 1758, that the “Regulie missionis” were 
laid down by Benedict XIV in the Gonstitution 
“ Apostoliciirn ministerium ”, which regulated errle- 
siastical administration until the issue of the* Consti- 
tution “Romanos Pontifices” in 1881. In the year 
of the Suppression, 1778, the English Jesuits num- 
bered 274. (See Coffin, Edward; Crerwell; Eng- 
lish Confessors and Martyrs; More, Henry; 
Penal Laws; Persons, Robert; Petre, Sir Ed- 
ward: Plow'Den; Sabran, Louis de; Southwell; 
Spenser, John; Stephens, Thomas; Redford.) 

Ireland.— ^no of the first commissions w^hich the 
popes entrusted to the Society was that of acting as 
envoys to Ireland. Fathers Salmerdn and Brouet 
managed to reach Ulster during the Lent of 1542; 
but the immense difficulties of the situation after 
Henry VIII’s successes of 1541 made it impossible 
for them to live there in safety, much less to discharge 
the functions or to commence the reforms which the 
pope had entrusted to them. Under Queen Mary the 
Jesuits would have returned had there been men ready. 
There were indeed already a few Irish novices, and of 
these David Woulfe returned t/O Ireland on 20 Janu- 
uary, 1561 , with ample Apostolic faculties. ^ He pro- 
cured candidates for the sees emptied by Elizabeth, 
kept open a grammar school for some years, and sent 
several novices to the order; but he was finally im- 
prisoned, and had to withdraw to the Continent. A 
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little later the Irish mission^’ was re^ilarly organizcnl 
under Irish superiors, beginning with Fr. Richard 
Fleming (d. 1590), professor at Clermont College, 
and then Chancellor of the University of Pont-^- 
Mousson. In 1609 the mission numbered seventy- 
two, forty of whom were priests, and eight e<'n were 
at work in Ireland. By 1617 this latter number had 
increased to thirty-eight; the rest were for the most 
part in training among their French and Spanish 
confreres. The foundation of colk'ges abroad, at 
Salamanca, Santiago, Seville, and Lisbon, for the 
education of the clergy, wjxs chiefly due to Father 
Thomas White (d. 1622). They were consolidated 
and long managed by Fr. James Archer of Kilkenny, 
afterwards missionary in Ulster and chaplain to 
Hugh O^Neill. The Irish College at fVntiers was also 
under Irish Jesuit direction, as was that of Rome 
for some time (see luisu (^vllecje, in Rome). 

The greatest extension in Ireland was naturally 
during the dominance of the Confederation (1642- 54), 
with which Father Matthew O’Hartigan was in great, 
favour. Jesuit coll(‘ges, schools, arul residences th(‘n 
amounted to thirteen, with a novitiate at Kilkenny. 
During the* Puritan domination the nuinlx'r of J(‘.suits 
fell again to eighteen; but in 16S5, under Janu‘s II, 
there were twenty-(‘ight wdth st‘ven residences. After 
the Revolution their numbers hdl again to six, thim 
rose to seventet'n in 1717, and to twenty-eight in 
1755. Tim Fathers sprang mostly from th(‘ old 
Anglo-Norman fain i lies, but almost all the mission- 
aries siioke Irish, and missionary labour was the chief 
oeeu])ati()u of the Irish Jesuits. Fr. KolxTt Hoeh- 
ford set up a school at Youghal as early as 1575; 
university education was given in Dublin in the reign 
of Charles 1, until the buildings were seizc'd and 
handed over to Trinity Collegf'; and Father John 
Austin kept a flourishing school in Dublin for tw'imty- 
two years before' the Suppression. 

Some ace.ount of the work of Jesuits in Iredand will 
be found in the artifdes on Fathers Christopher 
Holyw’ood and Ihairy Fitzsimon; but, it was abroad, 
from the nature of the case, that Irish genius of that 
day found its widest recognition. Stei)lien White', 
laike Wadding, cousin of his famous Franciscan namo 
sake, at Madrid; Ambrose and Peter Wadding at 
Dillingen and Gratz respectively; J. B. Duiggin and 
John liombard at Yjin's and Antwerp; Thomas Com- 
erford at Composte'lla; Paul Sherlock at Salamanca; 
Richard Lynch (l(i 11-76) at Valladolid ai»d Sala- 
manca; James Kelly at Poitiers and Paris; Peter 
Plunkett at Leghorn. Among the distinguished 
writers were William Bathe, whose ‘‘Janua lingua- 
rum” (Salamanca, 1611) was the basis of t he work of 
Comrnenius. Bernard Routh (b. at Kilkenny, 1695) 
was a writer in the “M6moires de Tr^voux” (1754- 
43), and assisted Montesquieu on his death-bed. In 
the field of foreign missions O’Fihily was one of the 
first apostles of Paraguay, and Thomas Lynch was 
provincial of Brazil at the t ime of the Suppression. At 
this time also Roger Magloire w^as w orking in Marti- 
nique, and Philip O’Reilly in Guiana. But it was the 
mission-field in Ireland itself of which the Irish Jesuits 
thought most, to w^hich all else in one way or other led 
up. Their labours were jirincipally spent in the walled 
cities of the old English Pale. Here they kept the 
faith vigorous, in spite of persecutions, which, if 
sometimes intermitted, were nevertheless long and 
severe. The first Irish Jesuit martyr was Edmund 

Donnell, who suffered at Cork in 1575. Others on 
that list of honour are: Dominic Collins, a lay brother, 
Youghal, 1602; William Boy ton, Cashel, 1647; 
Fathers Netteiwille and Bathe, at the fall of Dro- 
gheda, 1649. Fr. David Galway worked among the 
scattered and persecuted Gaels of the Scottish Isles 
and Highlands, until his death in 1643. (See also 
Fitzsimon; Malone; O'Donnell; Talbot, Peter; 
Irish Confessors and Martyrs.) 


Scotland.— F&iher Nicholas de Gouda wns sent to 
visit Mary QutH'n of Scots in 1562 to invite her to 
send bishops to the Council of 4Vent. The powder of 
the Protestants made it impossible to achieve this 
object, but de Gouda conferred with the quiH'U and 
brought bai'k with him six young Scots, who w'cre to 
prove the founders of the mission. Of these Edmund 
Hay soon rose to prominence and was rector of Cler- 
mont College, Paris. In 15H4 Crichton returned 
with Father James (hirdon, uncle to the Fkirl of 
Huntly, to Scotland; th(‘ former w^as eapturi'd, hut 
the latter wiis extraordinarily sueeessful, and the 
Scottish mission jiropt'r may lie said to have' begun 
wdth him, and Father Edmund Hay and John Drurv. 
who came in L5K5. 

The Karl of Huntly 
became the C^atho- 
lic leader, and th(‘ 
fortunes of his 
p tt r t y )) a s s e d 
through many a 
strange' turn. But 
the ('atholic vic- 
tory of Glenlive't, 
in 1594, arousf'd 
the temper of the* 

Kirk tosueha pit eh 
that James, though 
averse to seve'rit y, 

W'as for(H‘d to ael- 
vance against the* 

Ckitholic lords and 
eve'ntually Huntly 
was constraine'd te> 
k'av'e' the* country 
and, them re*t tim- 
ing, he Hulnuitted 
to the Kirk in 1.597. 

This put a term to 
the spread of CatheilieJsm ; Father Janie's Gemlem had 
to leave in 1595, but Fathe*r Ahe'rcre)mhy suee*e'e‘el(^d 
in remoneiling Anne eif De*ninark, whe>, lioweveT, 
did not preive a ve'ry courage*ous e'emvea t . Me‘ant ime* 
the Je'suits had beem given the* manageme'nt e)f the 
Scots College founde'd by Mary Stuart in Paris, 
which was succe^ssive'ly re‘nie>veel te> Peirit-ii-Meaissein 
and to Douai. In 1600 another college was feaineie-d 
at Rome and put under the/rn, aiiel theire was also a 
small one at, Maelriei. 

After reae^hing the English throne J aniens was l>e*nt. 
on introdue;ing eniscopae'y into Scotland, anel tee 
reconcile the Presb.yterians te) this he* allowa'el thean 
to persecute* the Cafholie's te) the*ir hearts’ eonteait. 
By their harbareius “exe’eiminunieatiem”, the* sufler- 
ing limy inflioteel was inere*eiibie*. 4 he* soul of the 
n'sistance to this cruelty was Father Jame?s Anel<*rson, 
whe), however, bec'.oming t he ohje*et of spe'cial searches, 
had to be withdrawn in 1611. In 1614 Fathers 
Je)hn Ogilvie (q.v.) anel James Moffat were sent in, 
the former suffering martyrdom at Glasgow', 10 March, 
1615. In 1620 Father Ihitrick Anelerson (q.v.) was 
tried, but eventually banished. After this, a Hhe)rt 
period of peace, 1625-7, e*n8ue‘d, fe)llowe*<J by anejfh<*r 
persecution l()29-30, and another period of i)e'iiee 
oefore the rising of the Cove^rianlevrs and the^ civil 
wars, 1638-45. Ihere wa*re about six Fathe'rs in the* 
mission at this time, sonu* ehajilains vvith the Cathc)- 
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’I gentry, seime living the* fhe*n w'llel Jile* ea ine 
ighlanders, espe'clallv during Mon I rose's eaimpaigris. 
But after Philiphaugh (1645) the* forlune*H of the 
rovalists and the Catholics unele*rw'e*nt a saei change. 
Among those who f<*ll into the hands of the eiieiny 
was Father Anelrew Leslie*, who has le'fi a lively 
account, of his prolonged sufferings in various prisons. 
After the Restoration ( 1660) there* was a new jieriod 
of peace in which the Je'suit missionarK's reaiped a 
considerable harvest, but during the disturbances 
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caused by the Covenanters (q.v.) the persecution of 
Catholics was renewed. Jarnc^ II favoured them as 
far as he could, appointing Fathers James Forbes 
and Thomas Patterson chaplains at Holyrood, where 
a sch(K)l was also opened. After the Revolution the 
Fathers were scattered, but returned, though with 
diminishing numbers. 

History.— A, General. — Mon. hintortca Soc, jr««u, ed. Hodkles 
(M adrid. 1894, in proiprcMH); Orlanuini (oontmued in turn 
by SAcrHiNi, Jouvancy, and Cordara), /hat Sor. Jean, 1640- 
(8 voIh. fol., Horne and Antwerj), 1 SI 5- 17.50), and Sup- 
pUment (Rome, 1859), Bahtoli, DelV xatorxa della ramp, di 
Geaii (6 vois. fol., Home, 1008-73), Cft^TiNicAtJ-JoLY, Iliat. de la 
comp, de J6bu$ (3rd o<l , 3 voIh., BariH, 18.59), B. N., The Jeautla; 
their Foundation ami /hatory (London, 1879) ; (WEitNzj, Ahriaa der 
Getch. der Geaellaeha/t Jeau (MUnattr, 1870); Carrez, Atlaa geo- 
graphicua Soc. Jean {Barm, 19(K)) ; Heimwiic^iiek, Die Orden und 
Kongregationen der LnfhoUarhen Kirche, III (Paderborn, 1908), 
2-2.58, contains an exc(‘llcnt bibliography; KJIukkneiJ, /hat. dea 
reliQieux de la comp, de Jf'aua (Utrecht, 1741). Non-([)atholic — • 
Btkiz-Zocklkr in Healencyd. fiir prol. Theol.,H. v. JeauUenorden; 
HasknmOli.kr, Ihat. jeeuitin ordinta (Frankfort, 1593), Ho»- 
PiNiANtm, Ihat jeauitira (Zurich, 1019). 

B. Particular Countnca. —Italy. — T acchi- Venturi, Storta 
della comp, di U. tn Itnlm (Home, 1910, m proRrcsn) , Schinosi 
AND Kantaoata, htorui delta tomp, di (I appartenerUe al regno 
dt Napoli (Naples, 1700 57), Alberti, Ixt Siciha (Palermo, 
1702); Aouilkua, Pnmnci<r Sirulm Sac Jeau rea geata' (Palermo, 
1737-40): C'At‘i'Ei.l.FTTi, I (pauiti e la repuhlaa di Venezw (Ven- 
ice, 1873), Fa V A lto, IjO atudio di Padora ( la <omp. de (1 (Wnicc, 
1877). 

Bpaiii. — Amthain, Ihat. de la comp, de J. en la aaiatencia de 
Eapafla (Madrid, 1902. 3 voIm., in proKresH); Au azar, Chrono- 
hiatona de la comp, de J en la provtucia de Toledo (Madrnl, 1710); 
Prat, Ihat. du A /tihadcncyra (Pari.s, 1802) 

PortUKal. —Tellez, ('hronira de la comp, de J no jrrovincia de 
Ihjrlugal {CoxnAmi, 1045-7) , FiiANt'O, ,S//nn/) annnl Soc Jeau tn 
iMBitama ah anno / 40 ad 17i> (AuifMburK, 1720), Teixkira, 
Docnni. para a hiat doa Jeamtaa em /Portugal (C^iimbra, 1899). 

Franci*.— Fouquekay, Ihat. de hi romp, dc J, en France (Pans, 
1910) ; ('ara YON, />ocMtw. conerrnant la comp de J. (23 voIh., 
Pans, 1803-80); Idem, jbes }xirlemenla et teaj/auilea (Pans, 1807); 
Prat, M/m. pour aervir iiVhiat. du 7’ lirouet (V\iv, 1886), Idem, 
Recherchea hint, aur la comp, de J. en France du lernpa du P. Coton, 
1664-PiS I (Lyons, 1870); Idem, Mahlonat et I'univerait/ de Pane 
U^nris, 1850), DoNAuruK, IJunixt de Ihiria et lea j/auitea (Pans, 
1888), Piaoet, Ij ( taliliaaement dea j< auitea en France 1640-1060 
(lA‘yden, 1893), Thossat, I^ea 3 iauttc a et leura ceuvrea d Avignon 
(Avinnon, 1890) 

Gcrinanv, etc .\<mi('oLA (continued bv Fuitto, Kroff), 
/hat. prov. Soc Jeau Gernianiw euperioria U 640-16 U) (5 vols , 
AuRsbuTK and Munich, 1727-54), Hanhen, Rhein Akten zur 
Geach. dea Jeauitenordena 164ill~Sli (1890), Janhhln, fhat of the 
German J^eople, ir. Ghjuhtik (London, 190,5-10), Duhr, Geach. 
der Jeautlen in den iMndern deutacher Zunge (Frcibur«, 1907), 
Kroehh, Geach. der biihmiachen I^rov. der O. J. (Vienna, 1910), 
Mkderkh, Annul. Ingolatadienaia academ. (InKolwtadt, 1782), 
Hkiffknbkko, /hat. Soc Jeau ad Hhenum infcriorern (Cologne, 
1704), Auoento, De rehua Soc. Jeau in regno Polonue (Cracow, 
1620), Pollard, The Jeauxia in I*oland (Oxford, 1882), Zalenhki, 
ihat. of the Soc. of Jeaua in Pohind (in I’olish, 1890- 1900), Idem, 
The Jeauita in White Ruaaia (in Polish, 1874; Fr. tr.. Pans, 1880); 
PiF.nUNO, Antonii /‘(WflcnniwisoiorMoscoritira (1883) , Uostowhki, 
Ihat. Soc Jeau Lxthuanicarum vrovxncxalxum (WiUia, 1705); 
ScHMiDL, Ihat. Soc. Jeau prov. liohemxce, 1666-166^ (Prague, 
1747-59), SocHEK, Ihat. prov. Aualrtxr Soc. Jeau, l.^>40-1560 
(Vienna, 1740V, Bteinhuukr, Geach. dea Coll. Germanicum-Hun- 
garxcxim (Freiburg, 1895). 

Belgium. - Manare, De rebua Soc. Jeau commentarxua, ed. 
Dei PLACE (Florence, 1880), Waldack, Ihat. prov. Flandro-belgx- 
ca Soc. Jeau annx lX)JS (Ghent, 1807). 

Fngiand, Ireland, Heotland. -Foley. Records of the Knglxah 
Prov. of the Soc. Jeaua — includes Irish ana Scotch .Jesuits (Ixuidon, 
1877) ; Spillmann, Die engliachen Mdrtyrer unter Elizabeth bta / ~)85 
(Freiburg, 1K88V Forhes-Lkith, Narr. of Scottish (\itholics 
(Edinburgh, 1885); Idem, Mem, of Scot. Cath. (London, 1909); 
HoQan, Tbrrnxa Ignahana (I)ubliii. 1880); Idem, Distinguished 
Irxahmen of the XVI century (London, 1894); Meyer, England 
und die kath. Kirche unter Elxaabeth (Uoiiie, 1910), More, Ihat. 
prov. Anglicanca (St-Omcr, 1000); Persons, Afemoirs, ed. Pol- 
len in Cath. Record Society, II (London, 189^ 1897), iii. Pollen, 
Pohtxca of the Eng. Cath. under Elizabeth in The Month (London, 
1002- 3); Taunton, The Jeauita in England (London, 1901). 

Missi()NS.--No Sphere of religious activity is held 
in greater esteem among the Jesuits than that of 
the foreign missions; and from the beginning men of 
the highest gifts, like 8t. Franei.s Xavier^ have been 
devoted to this work. Hence perhaps it is that a 
better idea may be formed of the Jesuit missions by 
reading the lives of its great missionaries, which will 
be found under their respective names (see Index 
voL), than from the following notice, in which atten- 
tion has to be confined to general topics. 

India . — When the Society began, the great colon- 
izing powers were Portugal and Spain. The career 


of St. Francis Xavier (q. v.), so far as its geographical 
direction and limits were concerned, was largely 
determined by the Portuguese settlements in the East 
and the tracle routes followed by Portuguese mer- 
chants. Arriving at (loa in 1542, he evangelized 
first the western coast and Ceylon, in 1545 he was 
in Malacca, in 1549 in Japan. At the same time he 
pushtnl forward his few assistants and catechists into 
other centres; and in 1552 set out for China, but died 
at the year’.s end on an island off thc‘ coa.st. Xavier’s 
work was carried on, with Goa as headquarters, 
and Father Harzaeus as successor. Father Antonio 
Criminali, the first martyr of the Society, had suffered 
in 1549, and Father Mendez followed in 1552. In 
1579 Bles8e<l Rudolph Acquaviva visited the Court 
of Akbar the Great, but without pcTmanent effect. 
"The great impulse of conversions came after Ven. 
Robert de Nobili (q. v ) declared himself a Brahmin 
Sannjdd, and lived the life of the Brahmins (IfiOfi). 
At Tanjore and elsewhere he now made immense 
numbers of converts, who were allowed to keep the 
distinctions of their castes, with many religious cus- 
toms; which, how(‘V(T, were eventually (after much 
controversy) condemned by Benedict XIV in 1744. 
This condemnation produced a depressing effect on 
the mission, though at the very time Fathers Lopez 
and A<‘()Ht,a with singular heroism devoted them- 
selves for lif(' to the servic(‘ of the Pariahs. The Sup- 
pn'Hsion of the Society, which followed soon after, 
completed th(' desolation of a once prolific missionary 
field. (See M A LAB All Rites.) P>oni Goa too were 
organized missions on the east, coast of Africa. The 
Abyssinian mission und(‘r Fathers Nunhos, Oviedo, 
and Paes lasted wnth vari(‘d fortunes for ov(‘r a cen- 
tury, 1555-1()9() (se(‘ Abyssinia, 1, 75). The mis- 
sion on th(‘ Zamb(‘si undcT Fathers Silvtara, Acosta, 
and Fernandez was but short-lived; s() too wils the 
work of Father Gov(‘a in Angola. In the seventeenth 
(•(uitury the missionaries penetrated into 4'ib(*t, 
Fath(*r8 Desiden and Freyre reaching Lhasa. Others 
push(*d out m th(‘ Persian mission from Ortmis as 
far as Ispahan. About 1790 the Persian missions 
counted 4(X),()(M) Catholics. The southern and 
eastern coasts of India, with Ceylon, were comprised 
after 1610 in t.h(‘ separate* province of Malabar, with 
an independent J'rench mission at Pondicherry. 
Malabar nurnbcr(‘d forty-seven missionaries (Por- 
tugue.se) before the Suppression, w^hile the French 
missions counted 22. (See Hanxleden.) 

Japan . — The Japanese mission (see Japan, VIll, 
R(Ki) gradually developed into a province, but the 
seminary and seat of government remained at Macao. 
By 1582 the number of Christians was estimated at 
2()0,0(X) with 250 churches and 59 missionaries, of 
whom 23 were priests, and 26 Japanese had been ad- 
mitted to the Society. But 1587 saw the beginnings 
of p(*rsecution, and about the same pericwl began the 
rivalries of nations and of competing orders. The 
Portuguese crown had been assumed by Spain, and 
Spanish merchants introduced Spanish Dominicans 
and Franciscans, Gregory XIII at first forbade this 
(28 Jan., 1585), but Clement VUI and Paul V (12 
December, 1600; 11 June, 1608) relaxed and repealed 
the prohibition; and the persecution of Taico-sama 
quenched in blood whatever discontent might have 
arisen in consequence. The first great slaughter of 
26 missionaries at Nagasaki took place on 5 Feb., 
1597. Then came fifteen years of comparative peace, 
and gradually the number of Christians rose to about 
1,800,000 and the Jesuit missionaries to 140 (63 
priests). In 1612 the persecution broke out again, 
increasing in severity till 1622, when over 120 mar- 
tyrs suffered. The “great martyrdom” took place 
on 20 September, when Blessed Charles Spinola 
(q. v.) suffered with representatives of the Dominicans 
and the Franci.scan8. For the twenty ensuing years 
the massacre continued without mercy, aU Jesuits 
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who landed being at once executed. In 1644 Father 
Gaspar de Amaral was drowned in attempting to 
land j and his death brought to a close the century of 
missionary efforts which the Jesuits had made to 
bring the Faith to Japan. The name of the Japan- 
ese province was retained, and it counted 57 subjects 
in 1760; but the mission was really confined to Tonkin 
and Cochin-China, whence stations were established 
in Annam, Siam, etc. (see Indo-China, VII, 774-5; 
Marttrs, Japanese). 

China. — A detailed account of this mission from 
1552 to 1773 will be found under China (111, 672-4) 
and Martyrs in China, and in lives of the missionaries 
Bouvet, Brancati, Carneiro, Cibot, Fridolli, Gaubil, 
Gerbillon, Herdtrich, Hinderer, Mailla, Martini, 
Matteo Ricci, Schall von Bell, and Verbiest (tjq.v.). 
From 1581, when the mission was organized, it con- 
sisted of Portuguese Fathers. They established four 
colleges, one seminary, and some forty stations 
under a vice-provincial, who resided frequentlv in 
Pekin; at the suppression there were 54 Fathers. 
From 1687 there was a special mission of the French 
Jesuits to Pekin, under their own superior; at the 
Suppression they numbered 23. 

Central and South America. — The missions of 
Central and Southern America were divided betweiTi 
Portugal and Spain (sei* America, I, 414). In 1549 
Father Nombrega and five companions, Portuguese, 
went to Brazil. Progress wa.s slow at first, but when 
the lan^ages hiul been learnt, and th(‘ confidence of 
the natives acquired, jirogress became rajiid. Blessed 
Ignacio de Azevedo and his thirtv-nine conqianions 
were martyred on their way thither in 1570. The 
missions, nowever, prospered stc'adily under such 
leaders as Josi^ Anchieta and John Almeida (qq. v.) 
(Meade). In 1630 there were 70,(K)0 converts. 
Before the Suppression the whole country had been 
diyided into missions, served by 445 Jesuits in Brazil, 
and 146 in the vice-province of MaranhSo. 

Paraguay. — Of the Spanish missions, the most 
noteworthy is Paraguay (see GiiAUANt Indians; 
Abipones; Aroenttne REPtiBLic* Reductions of 
Paraguay). The province contained 564 members 
(of whom 385 were priests) before the Suppression, 
with 113,716 Indians under their charge. 

■ Mexico. — Even larger than Paraguay was the 
missionary province of Mexico, which included 
California, with 572 Jesuits ami 122,000 Indians. 
(See also California Missions; Mexico, pp. 258. 
266, etc; AfitAZco; Clavigeuo; IMaz; Ducrue; etc.) 
The conflict as to jurisdiction (1647) with Juan de 
Palafox y Mendoza (q.v.), Bishop of La Puebla, led 
to an appeal to Rome which was decided by Inno- 
cent X in 1648, but afterwards became a came c4l^~ 
bre. The other Spanish missions, New Granada 
(Colombia), Chile, Peru, Quito (Ecuador), were 
administered by 193, 242, 526, and 200 Jesuits respec- 
tively (see Alegre; Araucanians; Arawaks; Bar- 
rasa; Moxos Indians). 

United States. — Father Andrew White (q.v.) and 
four other Jesuits from the English mission arrived 
in territory now comprised in the State of Maryland, 
25 March, 1634, with the expedition of Cecil Calvert 
(q. V.) For ten years they ministered to the Catholics, 
of the colony, converted many of its Protestant pio- 
neers, and conducted missions among the Indians 
along Chesapeake Bay and the Potomac River, the 
Patuxents, Anacostans, and Piscataways, which last 
were especially friendly. In 1644 the colony was 
invaded by the Puritans from the neighbouring settle- 
ment of Virginia, and Father White was sent in 
chains to England, tried for bein^ a Catholic, and on 
his release took refuge in Belgium. Although the 
Catholic colonists soon regained control, they were 
constantly menaced by their Puritan neighbours and 
by malcontents in the colony itself, who finally in 


1692 succeeded in seizing the government, and in 
enacting ptmal laws against the Catholic.^, and par- 
ticuWly against their Jesuit priests, which kept 
growing more and more intolerable until the colony 
became the State of Marvlond in November, 177(1. 
During the 140 years Ix'twtTii their arrival in 
Maryland and the Suppression of the Society, the 
missionaries, averaging four in number the first forty 
years and then gradually increasing to twelvi' anil 
finally to about twenty, continued to work among the 
Indians and the settlers in sj)ite of every vexation 
and disability, though preventetl from imTeasing in 
number and extending their labours during th(' dis- 
pute with Cecil Calvert over retaining the traet of 
land, Mattapany, given to them by the Indians, relief 
from taxation on 
lands (h'voted to 
religious or (hari- 
table purposes, 
and the usual 
eeclesiast ical im- 
munity for them- 
selves and their 
households. The 
con t rovcTs y ended 
in the e('ssion of 
the Mattapany 
tract, the mission- 
aries retaining the 
land they had ac- 
nuired by thc'eon- 
(iitions of planta- 
tion. Prior to the 
Suppression th(*y 
had established 
missions in Mary- 
1 a n d , a t S t . 

Thomas, White 
Marsh, St. Ini- 
goes, Leonard- 
town, still (1912) 
under the care of Jesuits, and also at Dcct Creek, 
Frederick, and St. Jose|)h s Bohemia Manor, liesides 
the many less j:)erman(mt stations among the IrulianH 
in Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Conewago, l.aneaster, 
Goshenhoppen, and excursion stations as far us New 
York where two of their number, FallxTH Harvey 
and Harrison, assisted for a tinie by Father (lane, 
had, under Governor Dongan, ministen'd as ehaplams 
in the forts anti among th(‘ white settlt^rs. and 
attempted unsiieeimsfully to establish a sehool, bt*- 
tween 1683-89, when they wen' forced to retir(* by an 
anti-Catholic atlministration. 

The Suppression of the Society altt'red l)ut> little 
the status of the Jesuits in Maryland. As they were 
the only priests in the mission, they st ill reimiim'd at 
their posts, most of them, tht^ nine luiglish mernlxTS, 
until death, all continuing to lal>our under leather 
Jol^ Ivewis, who after th(^ Suiijiression had n'ci'ived 
the powers of vicar-gtaieral from Bishop (’hMlloner 
of the London District. Only two of tlxari survived 
until the restoration of the Soci('l y — Bobcrl Molyneux 
and John Bolton. Many of those' who w(‘re abroad, 
labouring in England or st udying in Belgium, ret urned 
to work in the mission. As a eoruorutv body they 
still retained the jiroix'rt ii's from which th(*y derived 
support for their religious ministrations. As their 
numbers decreased some of the inissioiiH w(T(‘ aban- 
doned, or served for a time by other pric'sts but main- 
taiiMHl by the revenues of the Jesuit protxTl ich even 
after the Restoration of the Sociidy. Though th<?«e 
properties were regard(*d os reverting to it through 
its former members organ izf?fl as the C^orporation of 
Roman Catholic Clergymen, a yearly aHowam*«‘ from 
the revenues mafic over to Archbishop Carroll became 
during Bishop Mar^'chaFs administration (1817-34) 
the basis of a claim for such a payment in perpetuity 
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and the dispute thus occasioned was not settled until 
1838, under Archbishoi) Ecclcston. 

French Missions . — The French missions had as 
bases the French colonies in C’anada, the Antilles, 
Guiana, and India; while French influence in the 
Mediterraruian led to the missions of the Levant, in 
Syria, among the Maronites (q. v.), etc. (See also 
Guiana; Haiti; Maktinique; (!hina. Ill, 673.) 
The C’anadian mission is d(‘scribed under (Canada, 
and Missions, (’athouc Indian, of Canada. (See 
also tlie accounts of the mission giyem in the articles 
on Indian trib€*s like the Abenakis, A|)aches, Cree, 
Hurons, Iroquois, Ottawas; and in the biographies of 
the* missionaries Bailloquet, Br<'d>euf, C’asot, Cha- 
banel, (Uiastellain, Cdiaumonot, (/holonec, Cr/qiieul, 
Dablon, Druillettes, Gamier, (Joupil, Jogues, Lafitau, 
Lagrc'n^S Jaenues- P. Lallf;man1, Lamberville, Lauzon, 
l..e Moyne, HAle, ele.) In Kill Fathers Biard and 
Masse arrivc'd as missionaries at Port Hqyal, Ac^adia. 
Taken prisoncTs by the English from Virginia, they 
wer(‘ sent liaek to France in Kil4, In 1(125 Fathers 
Masst'*, BiY‘beuf, and Chark^s Lah^mant came to work 
in and about Quebec, until 1629, when they were 
forci'd 1o return to France after the English captured 
Queb(‘e. Back again in 1632 they began the most lie- 
roic missionary jieriod m the annals of America. Th<‘y 
opf'ncHi a college* at (Quebec in l(i35, with a staff of 
most aeeoiiq)li.sh(Ml professors from France. For forty 
y(‘ars men quite* as aceomphshe*d, labouring under 
inere*(libl(* hardships, op('ne*d missions among the* 
Inelians on the* coast, along the St. Jiawrence and the 
Sague‘nay, anel on Hudson Bay; arneing the Iroquois, 
Neutral Nation, Petuns, Hurems, Ottawas, and later 
among the* Miamis, Illinois, and among the tnbe*8 
(*nst, of the* Mississifipi as far south as the Gulf of 
Me'xie*o. When Cainula became* a British possession 
in 17(i3, th(‘se missiems could no longer be* sustained, 
though many of them, (‘spe'cially those that formed 
part of jiaroe'hial settieme'uts, had graelually been 
take*n over by ae*cular priests. The college at Que*bec 
was closeel in 176S. At the time of the Suppression 
the‘re we^e but twenty-one J(‘suits in Canada, the 
last, of whe)m. Rev, Jeihn J. Casot, died in 1S(K) The* 
mission has (le’ceune* famous for its martyrs, eight eif 
whom, Bre'beuf, (iabriel Lak'inant, Danie*!, Garnie*r, 
Cliabanel, Je>gues and his lay ceimpanions Goupil and 
Lalande, w(*re‘ deejlaivd venerable on 27 Feb.j 1912. 
It has also become note*d for its literary remains, es- 
pecially for t he works of the missionaries in the Indian 
tongue^s, for th{*ir exjilorat ieins, especially that of 
Marqut*tte, and for its “ liedat ions' . 

Jesuit Helaho7i8 . — The collections knoym as the 
‘‘Je^suit llelatiems" consist eif letters writte*n from 
membe^rs of the Society in the fore'ign mission fields to 
their superiors and brethren in ICuropi', and contain 
accounts of the development of the missions, the 
labours of tlu* missionaries, and the obstacles which 
they encountered m their work. In March, 1549, 
when St. Frani'is Xavier confided the mission of Or- 
nuis to Father Gaspar Barza'us, he included among his 
instructions tlw* commission to write from time to time 
to the college at Goa, giving an account of what was 
being done in Ormus. His letter to Joam Beira 
(Malacca, 20 June, 1519) recommends similar accounts 
being sent to St. Ignatius at Rome and to Father 
Simon RodrigU(*z at Lisbon and is very explicit con- 
ci'rning both (he contents and the tone of these 
accounts. Th(*se instructions were the guide for the 
future ^‘Relations” sent from all the foreign missions 
of th(> order. The “Relations” w'ere of three kinds: 
Intimate and j)(*rsonal accounts sent to the father- 
general, to a relative, a friend, or a superior, which 
were not meant for publication at that time, if ever. 
There were also annual letters, intended only for 
members of the order, manuscript copies of which 
were sent from house to house. Extracts and analy- 
ses of these letters were compiled in a volume entitled: 


“LitteraB annuae Societatis Jesu ad patres et fratre^ 
ejusdem Societatis”. The rule forbade the communi- 
cation of these letters to persons not members of the 
order, as is indicated by the title. 7'he publication of 
the annual letters began in 1581, was interrupted from 
1614 to 1(V49, and came to an end in 1654, though the 
provinces and missions continued to send such let- 
ters to the father-general. The third class of letters, 
or “Relations” properly so called, were written for 
the public and intended for printing. Of this class 
were the famous “Relations ae la Nouvelle-France”, 
begun in 1616 by Father Biard. The series for 1626 
was written by F ather Charles Lalemant . Forty-one 
volumes constitute the series of 1632-72, thirty-nine 
of w^hich bear the title “Relations”, and two (1645-55 
and 1658-59) “Lettres de la Nouvelle-France”. 
The cessation of these publications was the indirect 
outcome of (he controversy concerning Chinese Rites, 
as Clement X forbade (16 April, 1673) miasionaries to 
publish books or writings concerning the misisions 
without the written consent of Propaganda. 

letters from th« misBions were instituted by Saint Ignatius. 
At first they circulated in M8. and contained homo a.s well as 
foreign news, e. g. Littercp qutuirimestreH (5 vols ), lately printed 
in the Monumenta seru's, mentioned above. Later on LUIerfu 
annua:, in yearly or triennial volumes (l.'iSI to lf>14) at Home, 
Florence, etc., index with last vol. S<«eond Si'nes (l(>.‘)()-54) 
at Dilhngen and l^rague. The Anmuil Utters were continued, 
and still continue, in NIS., but very irregularly . The tendency 
was to leave home nei\s in Mh'. for the future historian, and to 
publish the more interoMting reports from abroad. Hence many 
earlv issues of driasi and Li/fcrtr, etc., from India, C^hina, .Japan, 
and later on the celebrated Relations of the French C’unadian 
missions (Haris, 1634 — ). From thosi* ever-growing printed 
and MS. sources were drawn up the collections- Uttres hit- 
fiantes et curieuses Urites par quelques misswnatreH de la comp, 
de Jdsus (Hans, 1702, freijuentlv reprinted with different matter, 
in 4 to 34 volumes. 'I'lie original title was Lettres df quelques 
nnssionairea) , Der Neue-Welthott mit allerhand Nachrichten deren 
Misnionar. Soc Jesu, ed. Stock lei n and others (36 vols., 
Augsburg, Gratz, 172S — ); Httondkk, Deutsche jesuitrn Mis- 
stondre (Freiburg, ISOO) For literature of particular rni.ssions 
BOO those titles. liECLERcg, Premier Hahlissement de la foy dans la 
Nouvelle-France (PuriH, 1619), tr Shea (New York, IHKl), Cami*- 
BELL, Pioneer Priests of North America (New ork, 1908-11); 
Boukne, Spain in America (New York, 1904), Harkmin, The 
Jesuits in North America (Boston, 1868); HociiEMtiNTEix, Les 
jiauites et la Nouvelle-France au rviv si Me (Pans, 189(») , C'hakle- 
voix, //tsf. de la Nouvelle-France (Fans, 1744); Campbell (B U.), 
Biog. Sketch of Father Andrew White and his ComjKtnions, the 
first Missionaries of Maryland in the Metropolitan Catholic Alma- 
nac (Baltimore, 1841); Idem, Hist. Sketch of the Early Christian 
Missions among the Indians of Maryland (Maryland Hist. Soc., 
8 Jan , 1846), Johnson, The Foundation of Maryland in Mary- 
land Hist. Soc., Fund Putdications, no. 18; KiP, Early Jesuit Mis- 
sionsin North Ameiira (N«*w York, 1882), Idem, Hist. Scenes from 
the Old Jesuit Missions (New York, 1876), The Jesuit Relations, 
ed. Thwaiteh (73 vols., f'leveland, 1896-HKU), Shea, Jesuits, 
Recollects, and Indians in Winsor, Narrative and critical Hist of 
America (Boston, 1889); HnoHEs, Hist, of the Soc of Jesus in 
North America, Colonial and Federal (C^leveland, 1908 — ), Shea, 
Hist, of the Cath. ('hurch within the limits of the United States 
(New York, 1886-92); Sphall, Hist, relatio de ortu et progressu 
fidci orthod. in regno Chtnest l58l-lOG!t (Ratisbon, 1672), llicci, 
Opere storiche, ed. Venturi (Macerata, 1911). 

Suppression. 1750-73. — We now approach (he 
most difficult part of the history of the Society. 
Having enjoyed very high favour among Catholic 
peoples, kings, prelates, and popes for two and a 
half centuries, it suddt'nly becomes an object of 
frenzied hostility, is overwhelmed with obloquy, and 
overthrown w^ith dramatic rapidity. Everv work 
of the Jesuits — their vast missions, their noble col- 
leges, their churches — all is taken from them or de- 
stroyed. They are banished, and their order sup- 
preiied, with harsh and denunciatory words even from 
the pope. What makes the contrast more striking 
is that their protectors for the moment are former 
enemies — the Russians and Frederick of Prussia. 
Like many intricate problems, its solution is best 
found by beginning with what is easy to understand. 
We look forw^ard a generation and we see that eveiy 
one of the thrones, the pope^s not excluded, which 
had been active in the Suppression, is overwhelmed. 
France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy become, indeed 
still are, a prey to the extravagances of the Revolu- 
tionary movement. The Suppression of the Society 
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9ras due to the same causes which in further develoj>- 
ment brou^t about the French Revolution. These 
causes varied sornewhat in different countries. In 
France many influences combined, txs we shall see, 
from Jansenism and Free-thought to the then prev- 
alent impatience with the old order of things (see 
France, VI, 172). Some have thought that the 
Suppression wi\s primarily due to these currents of 
thought. Others attribute it chiefly to the alisohi- 
tism of the Bourbons. For, though in France the king 
was averse to the Suppression, the destructive forces ac- 
quired their power because he was too indolent to exer- 
cise control, which at that tune he alone possessed. Out- 
side France it is plain that autocracy, act mg through 
high-handed ministers, w^as the determining cause. 

PortugaL — In 1750 Joseph 1 of Portugal appointed 
Sebastian Joseph Carvalho, afterw'ards Marquis of 
Pombal (q. v.), as his first minister, (’'arvalho's quarrel 
with the Jesuits began over an exchange of territory 
with Spain. San Sacramento was (‘xchanged for the 
seven Reductions of Paraguav, whu-h were under 
Spam. The Society’s wonderful missions there w^ere 
coveted by the Portuguese, who believed that the 
Jesuits were mining gold. So the Indians were 
ordered to quit their country, and the Jesuits endeav- 
oured to lead them quietly to th(‘ distant land allotted 
to them. But owdng to tin* harsh condit ions imposed, 
the Indiana rose in arms against the transfer, and the 
so-called war of Paraguay ('iisued, w hich, of course, 
was disiustrous to the Indians. Th(‘n step by st(‘p 
the quarrel with the J(*Huits w'as pushed to extremi- 
ties. The weak king w^as p(‘rsuaded to remove t’nem 
from Court; a war of iiarnphlets against him w'as 
commenced; the Fathers were first forbidden to under- 
take the temporal administrat ion of the missions, and 
then they were dc'ported from Am(*rica. 

On 1 April, 17r)<S, a Brief w^as obtained from the 
aged pope, Benedict XIV (((. v.), appointing ( Wdinal 
Saldanha to investigate the allegations against the 
Jesuits, which had been raised in th(* King of Portu- 

? ;al’8 name. But it does not follow that the pope had 
orejudged lh<' (^ase against the order. On the con- 
trary, if w(* take into view' all th(‘ lett(*rs and instruc- 
tions sent to the cardinal, W'c see that th(‘ popi' w'as 
distinctly sceptical as to the gravity of the all(‘ged 
abuses. He ordiTcd a minute inquiry, but one con- 
ducted so as to safeguard the reputation of the Soci- 
ety. All matters of serious importance were to be 
referred back to himself, l^he jiope died five weeks 
later on d May On 15 May, Saldanha, having 
r(*ceived th(‘ Bii(*f only a fortnight before, omitting 
the thorough, house-to-house visitation which had 
bfien ordered, and pronouncing on the issues which 
the pope had reserved to himself, declarc‘d that the 
Jesuits were guilty of having exercised illicit, public, 
aud scandalous commerce both m Portugal ana in ita 
colonies. Three weeks later, at Pombal’s instiga- 
tion, all faculties were witharawn from the Jesuits 
throughout the Patriarchate of Ijsbon. Bi'fore 
ment Xlll (q v ) had become pope (6 July, 1758) the 
work of the Society had been destroyed, and in 1759 
it was civilly suppressed. Thf* last step w'as taken 
in consequence oi a plot against the chamberlain 
Texeiras, but suspected to have been aimed at the 
king, and of this the Jesuits were supposed to have 
approved. But the grounds of suspicion were never 
clearly stated, much less proved. The height of 
Pombal’s persecution was reached with the* burning 
(1761) of the saintly Father Malagrida (q. v.) ostensi- 
bly for heresy; while the other Fathers, who had been 
crowded into prisons, were left to perish by the score. 
Intercourse between the Church of Portugal and 
Rome was broken off till 1770. 

France . — The suppression in France w^ occasioned 
^ the injuries inflicted by the English navy on 
French commerce in 1755. The Jesuit missionaries 
held a heavy stake in Martinique. They did not 
XIV.— 7 


and could not trad<\ that in, buv cheap to sell dear, 
Kiorp than any other religious. But they did 
u* u ^ products of their great mission farms, in 
which many natives were employi'd, and this was 
allowed, partly to provide for the current expi'uses 
I VIV partly in order to protect the simple, 
childlike natives from the common jdague of dishoni'st 
^^'‘’rm^'diaries. P^re Antoim' 1^ Valette, superior of 
^lartinique mission, managiHi th(‘se transactions 
w'lth no little success, and success encouraged him to 
go ttM) far. lb' began to borrow money in order to 
W'ork the large undeveloped n*sour(‘es of th<* colony, 
jind a strong letter from the governor of the islana 
dated 175.1 is (‘xtant in praise of his enterprise. But 
on th(‘ outbreak of war, ships <*onveying goods of 
th(* i‘siiniat<‘d value of 2,()00,(MK) w’fTc captured 
and he suddenly became a bankrupt for a very large 
sum His creditors were (‘gg<‘d on to demand pay- 
nuait from th(‘ procurator of the Paris jirovince: but 
he, relying on what certainlv was the letter of the 
law, refused responsibility for the debts of an inde- 
pendent mission, though offiTing to negotiate for a 
settlement, of which hi' held out assured hopes. The 
creditors went to the* <’ourts, and an order was ma<le 
(1760) obliging the Socady to pay, and giving leave 
to distrain in ciisi* of non-payment. 

The FathiTs, on the adviei* of their lawyers, 
a]ij)ealed to the (irmiiVchamUre of th(' Parlvyueiii of 
Paris. This luriu'd out to be an imprudent step. For 
not only did the Parlrwvvt siqiport tlie lower court, H 
May, 1761, hut, having once got the ease into its 
hands, the Socatdy’s (‘laanies m that assianblv deter- 
mined to strike' a great blow at the order. Enemit'S 
of every sort eomliined. l'h(‘ Janse'tusts were nu- 
merous among the f/cr/.s-r/c-n>/>c, and at that moment 
were (‘spe'caally k(‘en to be revengeni on the orthodox 
jmrtv. I’he Sorbonnists, too, the university rivals 
of tne great t(*aehing ordi'r, joiiu'd in the attiuh. 
So did the (Jallieans, th(‘ Philosophfs^ and Kncycio- 
'l)6(hsteH Louis XV was weak, and the* influence 
of his Court dividi'd; while his wufe and children were 
earnestly in favour of the J<*suits, his able* first minis- 
ter, the Due de(hois(‘ul (ij. v.), jilayed into the hands 
of the Pnricnirrit, and 1h(* royal mistri'SH, Madame do 
Pompadour, to whom th(‘ J(‘HUitH had refused absolu- 
tion, was a bitt(‘r opponent. The det(»rmination of 
the Parlemvnt of Ihiris in tinu* bore down all oppo- 
sition. The attack on the Jesuits, as such, wumofiened 
by the Jansenistic Abb('‘ (Juiuvc'lin, 17 April, 1762, 
who denounc(‘d thi‘ Constitutions of th(‘ Jesuits as 
th(‘ cause of the all(*ged defalcations of the order. 
Thisw'as followed by ihix'omptc-rcfuju on the Consti- 
tutions, 3-7 July, 1762, full of miseoneeptions, but 
Uot yet extravagant in hostility. Next day (Jiauvc'- 
Im di'Hcended to a vulgar but effieaeious means of 
exciting odium by dcuiouncing the Jesuits’ t<*Hching 
and morals, especially on the malt(*r of tyrannieide. 

In th(‘ Parlemvnt tin* Jc'suifs' cas<* was now despe- 
rate. After a long eonfliet with the Oowm, in which 
the indolent, minister-riddeii sovereign failc'd to 
assert his w'lll to any imrnose, the ParLemnit issued 
its well-known Extracts aeH asttertNmH*', a blue-book, 
as we might say. containing a eongc'iies of pOHsages 
from Jesuit thc'ologians and canonist s, in which they 
were alleged to teach i*vcry sort of immorality and 
error, from tyrannicide, magic, and Arianism to 
treason, Socinianisrn, and Lutheranism. On 6 
August, 1762, the final arrH was issued condemning 
the Society to (‘xtinclion, but the king’s intervention 
brouglit eight months’ ilelay. In favour of the Jes- 
uits there had b(‘(‘iJ som(‘ striking te.sf imonies, espe- 
cially from the French clergy in the two convocations 
suminoned on 30 Novc'inbcr, 1761, and 1 May, 1762. 
But, thc‘ sera's of JettiTs and adflresst's puhlishiHj 
by Clement XIII afford a truly irrefragable attesta- 
tion in favour of the order. Nothing, however, 
availc'd to stay the Parlenienl. The king’s counter- 
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edict delayed indeed the execution of i<8 arrit, and 
meantime a cornpromisf* waw suggested by the Court. 
If the French Jesuits would stand apart from the 
order, under a French vicar, with French customs, 
the Crown would still protect them. In spite of the 
dangers of refusal, the Jesuits would not consent: 
and upon consulting the pope, he (not Ricci) used 
the since famous phrase, Sint ut nunU lut non Hint 
(do Ravignan, “Clement Xlll ”, 1, 105, ^he A^ordsare 
attributed to Ricci also), l^iius’s intervention hin- 
dered tin* execution of the arrU against the Jesuits 
until 1 April, 176;i The coll(‘ges were then closed, 
and by a furthiT arrH of 9 March, 1704, the Jesuits 
were required to renounce* th(*ir vows und(*r pain of 
banishment. f)nly three pri(*st8 and a few scholastics 
accepted the* conditions. At the end of November, 
1704, the king unwillingly sign(*d an edict dissolving 
the Society tliroughout his dominions, for they were 
still protected hy some provincial parUmienlH^ as 
Franche-fkimt/;, Alsace*, and Artens. But in the draft 
of the edict he (uinc(‘lled numerous clause^s, which 
implied that the Society was guilty; and, writing to 
(Jhoiseul, he conclud(*d with the weak but significant 
words: “If 1 ade>pt the advice of others for the peace 
of my realm, you must make the changes I propose*, 
or 1 will do nothing. I say no more, lest I should say 
too much”. 

S'lxiirif NaplfiH, and Parma. — The Suppression in 
Spam and its (|uaHi-dependenci(*s, Naples and Parma, 
and in the Spanish colonies was carriexl through by 
autocratic kings and ministers. Their dehlx'rations 
were condu(*ted in s(*crecy, and they purposc'ly k(*pt 
their reasons to th(‘mselv(*s. It is only of late* ye*ars 
that a clue hius hee'ii trace*(l bae^k to fh‘rnardo Tan- 
ucci, the anti-(’lerieal minist er (jf Naf)le*s, whei acquire*d 
a grejat infiuenci* over Charle*s III be*fore that king 

i )asse*d freim tiie throne* eif Naples to that of Spam, 
n this minist(‘r’s corr(‘sp()ndenc(^ are found all the* 
ideas which from time* tei tune* guide'd the Spanish 
policy. C/harles, a man of good moral charact(‘r, had 
entruHte*el his (rov(‘rmn(*nt to the* (k)unt, Aranda and 
othc*r fedle)W(*rs eif Voltaire*; and he had breaight from 
Italy a financx* minist(*r, wheise* natieinality made* the 
gove*rnme*nt unpopular, while his e'xae*,tions leal in 
1766 te> rioting and to the puhlie*atie)n eif varienis 
squibs, lam poems, anel attacks upem the adminis- 
tratiem. An e*xtrae)relinary e;emne*il was appointe*d 
to inve'stigate* the mat,te*r, as it was de*e*lare‘el that 
pe*ople* .se) sinqile* as the* riote'rs coulel never have pro- 
eluced the* pe)litie*al pamphle*ts. Ihey j)roce*e‘ele*el t.e) 
take secre't infeirmatiems, the* te'neir of which is no 
longe'r kneiwn; but re'cemls remain to sheiw that in 
Septembe*r the ceiuncil had re'seilveel te) incriminate 
the Society, anel that by 29 January, 1767, its exp- 
ulsion was set.tle*d. SeeTct orele‘rs, which were to 
e opened at midnight be‘twee*n the first and secemd 
of April, 1767, we*re sent t.o the* magistrates of every 
town whe're* a Jesuit re*siele*el The plan workeel 
smoothly. ^Fhat morning 6(XX) Jesuits W(*re* mareh- 
ing like convicts to the coast, whe're they w’ere deport e*d 
first to the Papal State's, anel ultimately to Corsica. 

Tanuce*i pursued a similar policy in Naples. On 
3 Novembe*r the religious, again without trial, 
and this time without even an accusation, were 
marche'd across the front ie‘r into the Papal States, 
anel thre'ateneMl with death if they returne*ei. It will 
be notie^ed that in these expulsions the smaller the 
state the greater the contempt of the ministers for 
any forms of law. The Duchy of Parma wa.s the 
smallest of the so-called Bourbon Courts, and so 
ag^essive in its anti-clericalism that Clement XIII 
addressed to it- (30 January, 1768) a moniionum, 
or warning, that its excesses were punishable with 
ecclesiastical eemsures. At this all parties to the 
Bourbon “Family Compact” turned in fury against 
the Holy See, and demandetl the entire destruction 
of the Society. As a preliminary at once 


drove the Jesuits out of its territories, confiscating 
as usual all their possessions. 

Clement XIV. — From this time till his death (2 
February, 1769) Clement Xlll was harassed with 
the utmost rudeness and violence. Portions of his 
States were s(*ized by force, he was insulted to his 
face by the Bourbon representatives, and it was made 
clear that, unless he gave way, a great schism would 
ensue, such as Portugal had already commenced. 
The conclave which followed lasted from 15 P\*b. to 
May, 1769. The Bourbon Courts, through the so- 
called “crown cardinals”, succeedea in excluding any 
of the party, mcknamed Zelanti, who would have 
taken a firm position in defence of the order, and fi- 
nally electcnl Lorenzo Canganelli, who took the name of 
(3emenf XIV. It has been stated by (V*tineau-JoIy 
(Clement XIV, p. 2(X)) that (langanelli, before his elec- 
tion, engaged himself to the crown cardinals by some 
sort of stipulat ion that he would suppress the Society, 
which would have involved an infraction of the con- 
clave oath. This is now disproved by the statement 
of th(* Spanish agent Azpuru, who was specially 
deputed to act with the crown cardinals. He wrote 
on IS May, just befori* the ek'ction, “None of the 
cardinals has gone so far as to propose to anyone that 
the Suppression should be secured by a written or 
spoken promise”; and just aft(*r 25 May hi* wrote, 
“Ganganelli neither made a promise, nor refused it”. 
On th(* other hand it seems he did write words, which 
were taken by the crown cardinals as an indication 
that th(* Bourbons would gi*t their way with him 
(d(* Bernis’s letters of 28 July and 20 November, 
1769). 

No sooner was Clement on the throne than the 
Spanish CourF backed by the other mi'mbers of 
the “Family Conqiact”, renewi'd thi'ir o\erpo\ver- 
ing pressure. On 2 August, 17()9, C3ioiseul wroti* a 
strong k'tter demanding tin* Supjiression within two 
months; and the pope now made his first writti'n 
jiromisi* that he would grant- the measure, but he 
declared that he must have more time. Then Ix'gan 
a series f)f transact ions, which some have not unnatu- 
rally interpreti'd as device's to escape by delays from 
the* terrible act- of de'st ruction, teiwarcfs W’hich Cle*- 
ment was being pushe'el. He pa.ss(*d more than two 
years in treating with the (k)urts of Turin, Tuscany, 
Milan, Genoa, Bavaria, ete*., whie*h would not easily 
consent te> the Bourbon projee'ts. The same ulterior 
object may perhaps be de'te*cte*d in some of the minor 
annoyane^e's now inflicte*d on the Sex'iety. From 
several colleges, as those of F rascati, Ferrara, Bologna, 
and the Irish College at Rome, the Jesuits were, aft(*r 
a prolonged examination, ejected with much show 
of hostility. And there were moments, as for in- 
stance after the fall of Choiseul, when it really seemed 
as though the Society might have escaped; but event- 
ually the obstinacy of Charles III always prevailed. 

In the middle of 1772 Charles sent a new ambassa- 
dor B) Rome, Don Josejih Mofiino, afterwards Count 
Floriila Blanca, a strong, hard man, “full of artifice, 
sagai'ity, and dissimulation, and no one more set on 
the suppression of the Jesuits”. Heretofore the 
negotiations had been in the hands of the clever, diplo- 
matic Cardinal de Berms, French ambassador to the 
pope. Mofiino now took the lead, de Bernis coming 
m afterwards as a friend to urge the acceptance of 
his advice. At last^ on 6 Sept., Mofiino gave in a 
laper suggesting a line for the pope to follow, which 
le did in part adopt, in drawing up the Brief of Sup- 
pression. By November the end was coming m 
sight, and in December Clement put Mofiino into 
communication with a secretary; and they drafted 
the instrument together, the minute being ready by 4 
January, 1773. By 6 February Mofiino had got it 
back from the pope in a form to be conveyed to the 
Bourbon Courts, and by 8 June, their modifications 
having been taken account of, the minute was thrown 
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into its final form and signetl. Still the po]>e delayed, 
until Mohmo constraiiunl him to get copies iiniiKHl! 
and as these were dateil, no delay was possible lu'yond 
that date, which was 16 August, 1773. A second 
Brief was issued to detormiiK' the manner in which the 
Suppression was to be earned out . To secure secrecy 
one regulation was introduced which led, m foreign 
countries, to some unexpected results. The Brief 
was not to be published I 7'hi cl Orbi, but only to 
each college or place by the local bishop. At Koine, 
the father-general was contint‘d tirst in the English 
College, then m Cast el S. Angelo, wuth liis asvsistants. 
The papers of the Society were handed over to a 
special commission, together with its title deeds and 
store of mpney, 40, (MK) scudt (about $50,000), which 
belonged almost entirely to definite chanties. An 
investigation of the papers was begun, but never 
brought to any issue. 

In the Brief of Suppn'ssion the most striking fea- 
ture is the long list of alk'gations against the SocM‘ly, 
with no mention of what is favourable; the tone 
of the Brief is very adverse. On tlu' other hand 
the charges are recited categorically; they are not 
definitely stated to have b(‘('n jiroved. The objeet 
is to repr(\s('nt the order as having occasioned per- 
petual strife, contradiction, and trouble. For 
the sake of peace tlu' Socudy must be sup]>ressed. 
A full explanation of th('H(‘ and other anomalous 
features cannot yet be given with e(‘rtainty. The 
chief reiuson for them no doubt is that tlu' Siqipression 
w'as an adnynistrative measure, not a judicial s<‘n- 
tonec bast'd on judicial inquiry. W<‘ k<‘(‘ tliat the 
course* (iu)sen avoided many difficulties, es])eeially 
the o])en contradict ion of preceding pop(\s, who had 
HO often praised or eonfiruu'd the Soeudy. Again, 
such statenK'Tits were It'ss Habit' to be controvert etl; 
anti t here wert‘ tliffert'nt w ays of interjin't ing the Bnt'f, 
which commt'ntlt'd tEeinst'lvt's to Zvlanli and Bor- 
honici res])t*tdively. The last word tui the subjetd 
is doubtless that of St. Al]ih()nsus di Liguon “PtMU* 
Popet What could lie do in the tireumstanet‘s in 
which he was plact‘tl, with all tlie sovt'reigns eon.s])ir- 
ing to demantl tliis Su])prt‘s.sn)n? As for ourselvt's, 
we must keej) siItTiee, rt's])(‘td tlie secret judgint'iit of 
God, and liold tiiirstdvt's in ])t‘at*e”. 

CR^mNKAV-JoLY', CLment XIV r( Its (Paris, 1847); 

Danvili^ y Collaik), Rnuitdo dt (’arlon III (Madrid, 18tK(); 
Deipiack, La sui/prcssion din j^-suites in Etudvs (PiiriM, .y 2t) 
July, 1908), Fkukkh del rtntado de ('arlon III 

(Madrid, isriti), ce Ravhjnan, ('Lrneni Xlli rt ('Ununt XIV 
(Pans, 1854), |{()^MFAl^ Rlune dt (’harlen HI d'Kupaunf (J'ari.s, 
1907) , Smith, Supjtr* •^/>ion of the S(k of ./r.sas in The hlonlh (Lf»n- 
don, 1902~.l) ; Theinek, (hack dfs Pontifiratn Cfnm'nt X I V (Parm, 
18.53, Frt'nch tr., llnmsolfl, 18.53); Kohlich, Die Aufhebuup dcr 
(jeiiHlini'haft Jenii (Lm/, 1873), Welh, SupprcHHion of the Sot . of 
Jesus in the Portuguese Dutninions (London, 1877), Zalenhki, 
The Jesuits in White Russia (in PoIihIi, 1874, Fr tr , PariH, 
1880), ('akayon, Le pire Uicri et la suppression de la comp, de 
Jesus (Poitu'Es, 1809), Saint-Phieht, Chute ties Rsuites (PariH, 
I8'lt)) , NiPPoan, Jesuilenordcii von seiner Wicderhersiellung 
(Mannheim, 1807). 

The Interim (1773-1 SI 4). — Tht* execution of the 
Brief of Suppression having liecn largely left to the 
local bishofis, there was room for a good tleal of variety 
in the treatment which the Jesuits might receive in 
different places. In Austria and (fi'rmany they were 
generally allowed to teach (but with secular clergy 
as superiors); often they becarni* men of mark as 
preachers, like Beauregard, Muzzarelli, and Alexan- 
dre Lanfant (b. at Lyons, 6 Sept., 1726, and massacred 
in Paris, 3 Sept., 1793) and wrifi'rs like Fran<;ois-X. 
de Feller (q. v ), Zaccharia, Ximenes. The first 
to receive open official approbation of their new works 
were probably the P^nglish Jesuits, who in 1778 
obtained! a Brief approving their well-known Academy 
of Li^ge (now at otonyhurst). But in Russia, and 
until 1780 in Prussia, the Empress Catherine and 
King Frederick II desired to maintain the vSociety 
as a teaching body. They forbade the local bishops 
to promulgate the Brief until their placet was obtained. 


Bjshop Massalski in \\hit»* Russia, 19 September, 
lw3, therefore ordered the Jesuit sufieriors to eoii- 
linue to exercise juri.sdiction (ili further notice. On 
2 February, 17S0, with the approbation of Bishop 
Siestrzencewucz's Apostolic visitor, a novitiate was 
open(*d. 1o obtain higlu'r sanction for what had 
been done, th(‘ envoy Ik'iiislaski was hvnt by Cathe- 
rine to Ronu'. But It Im^^t hv ivnieinbered that the 
animus of thi' Bourbon Cmirt.s against the Society 
was still uncheckt'd, and m some eovmtries, as in 
Aii^stria under Joseph II, the situation was worse than 
befoie. Then' were many in the Roman Curia, who 
had worked their way u\) by thi'ir acti\ity against 
the ordiT, or held ptaisions enaitc'd out of former 
Jesuit pro]»ert>. Pius \l declined to meet C'athe- 
riiK' s requests. All he could do was to express an 
md(*riiute a.ss('nt by wonl of mouth, without issuing 
any WTitten doeumt'nts, or observing the usual for- 
malities, and h(‘ ordeii'd that strict secrecy should be 
observed about thi‘ whoh' mission, Benislaski 
received these* mt'ssages on P2 March, 17K3, and later 
gave the Russian Jesuits an attestation of them (24 
July, 1785). 

On the o1h(T hand, it can cause* no wonder that 
the* (‘iiemics of the Jc’sints should from I he* first have 
wuiteheil th(' survival m White’ Russia wuth je’alenisy, 
aiiel have’ brought ])re‘ssiire to be’ar upon the jiope' to 
ensure’ their suppi e’ssion, lb* was const raint'd to 
de'clan’ that he' had neit re’voke’d the Brie'f eif Siip- 
jiression, and that he re’gaieled as an abuse* anything 
done* against it, but that the ICinpress Cathc'rine 
wemld ne)l allow him to act fie’e'ly (2tl June*, 17S3). 
The'se utterane’e’s we’re* not m real conflict with the 
answe'r given fo Be’tuslasKi, vvliieh only ameainte'd to 
the* a.sHe‘rtioii that tlie* e'sea])(‘ from tlie* Bne’f liy the* 
Jesuits in Russia was not schismatieal, and tliut 
the’ pojie ap])iove*d of thc’ir continuing as the'y were 
(leung 'riu'ii e*xistcnc(‘ the're’fore W’as le'gitimate. 
or at le'ast ne)t ille'gitimate’, though positive* approval 
in le'gal foi m did not e’ome till Pius VIPs Brie'f “('ath- 
ohcjc Fvde'i” (7 March, ISDl) Me'antime' the same’ 
or similar cause's to those* wlueli bremght about the* 
Siqqu-ession of the* vSocu'ty w'e*re‘ le'admg tei the* dis- 
ruption of the* wdiole civil ordeT The* l^Ve'tu'h Ib’VO- 
lutioii (1789) W’as overthrowing e've'ry throne that 
had eombine'd against the* Jesuits, and in the anguish 
of that trial nianv wa-re’ the ene'S for the re’-e'stablish- 
ment of the' orefer. But amid the turmoil of the* 
Napole'onic wars, elurmg the jiroloiige'd e'aptivities 
of Ihus VI (1798-1800) and eif Pius VI I (1809-14), 
sue’h a consummat.ioii was impossible. The* lOnglish 
Je’suits, howe’ve'r (whose* aeaeu'my at bie'ge, drive’ll 
eive’r to England by the* breneh invasion of 1794, 
had lies'll appre>ve*d bv a Brief in 1796), suceee’dcd 
in obtaining oral iK'rmission trom Pius \ II for the*ir 
aggregation to the* Russian Je’suits, 27 Mav, 1803 
"i'lie jiermission was to lie* ki’pl seere’t, and was not 
eveui ceumminieatf’d by the* peijie’ to Propaganda 
Nc'xt wunle*r, its prefe’ct, C-arelmal Boigia, wiote* a 
hostile letteT, not inelee’d (’aneelling the v'owh taken, 
or blaming what had Imm'ii done’, but feirbidelmg tlie* 
bisheijis “to re‘e*e)gnize* the* Je*Huits^’, en “tei admit tlie’ir 
privlU*ge'H’^ until (lu*y eibtaineel jie’rimssion freim the 
Congregat ieui of Preipaganela. 

Ceuisiele’ring the e’Xtreme ddfieult i<’s of the* times, 
we cannot wonder at eirelers be'ing given freun Remie 
which W’cre not alw’ays epiite* e’onsistent . Breiaelly 
spc'aking, heiweve'r, we* se*e that the pequ’s weirkeel 
tiie'ir way towards a re’storatiem eif the* oreh’t' by 
degrees. First, by appreiving e*omrnunity life*, whie*h 
had been spe'cifically teirliidelen fiy the^Brie’f of Sup- 
pression (this W’as elejne* feir England in 1778).^ See’ofiel, 
by permitting veiws (feir England in 1803). J hirel, by 
restoring the full j)rivile*ges eif a religious eirder (thew* 
wereneil re’cognize’el in I^rnglanel until 1829). 7 he Soci- 

ety was exterideel by Brief from i^ussia to the Kingdeirn 
of Naples, 30 July, 1804; but e»n the invasion of the 
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French in 1806, all hou8(^s were dissolved, except 
those in Sicily. The suwrior in Italy during these 
changes was the Vcnerabh* (liusepx)e M. Pignatolli 
(q. V.). In their zeal for the re-estabhshment of the 
Society some of the ex-Jesuits united tliemselves into 
congregations, which might, while avoiding the now 
unpox}ular name of Jesuits, jireserve some of its 
essential features. Thus arose the Fathers of the 
Faith (Pdres de la Fqi), founded with papal sanction 
by Nicolas Paccanari in 1797. A somewhat similar 
congregation, (tailed th(‘ ‘‘Fathers of the Sacred 
Heart'', harl be(*ii comirn'iiced in 1794 in Belgium, 
under P^re C"harl(‘8 de Broglie, who was succeeded by 
P^re JoHei^h Varin as supi*rior. By wish of Pius VI, 
the two congr(‘gat ions amalgamated, and were gen- 
erally known as the Paecmnarists. They soon spread 
into many lands; Paiicanari, however, did not prove a 
good sup(*rior, and seem(*d to be working against a 
reunion with the Jesuits still existing iri Russia; this 
caused Pt>re Varin and others to leave him. Some of 
them entered the SociiMy in Russia at once; and at 
the Restoration th(‘ others joined en masse. (See 
Sacred Heart of Jesuh, Society of the.) 

1'he Restored Society. — Pius VII had resolved 
to restore the Socuety during his captivity in France; 
and after his return to Rome did so with little delay, 
7 August, 1814, by the Bull “Sollicitudo omnium 
ecclesiarurn," and therewith the general in Russia, 
Thadda'us Brzozowski, acipiired universal jurisdic- 
tion. After the permission to continue given by 
Pius VI, the first Russian congregation had elected 
as vicar-general Stanislaus Czerniewicz (17 Oct.. 
1782-7 July, 1785), who was succ^eeded by Gabriel 
Lenkiewicz (27 Sept., 1785-10 Nov., 1798) and 
Francis Kareu (I Feb, 1799-20 July, 1802). On 
the receipt of the Brief “Catholicie Fidei", of 7 
March, 1801, his title was changinl from vicar-general 
to general. Gabriel Gruber succeeded (10 Oct., 
1802-2() March, 1805), and was followed by Thad- 
dsDUS Brzozowski (2 Sept., 1805). Almost simul- 
taneously with the death of the latter, 5 Feb., 1820, 
the Russians, who had banished the Jesuits from St. 
Petersburg in 1815, expelUid them from the whole 
country. It seems a ri'inarkable providence that 
Russia, contrary to all precedent, stiould have pro- 
tected the Jesuits just at the time when all other 
nations turned against thimi, and i everted to her 
normal hostility wdien the Jesuits began to find toler- 
ation elsewhen*. Upon the decease of Brzozowski, 
FatW Petrucci, the vicar, fell under the influence 
of the still powerful anti-Jesuit jiarty at Rome, and 
proposed to alter some points in the Institute. The 
twentieth general congregation took a severe view 
of his proposals, expelled him from the order, and 
elected Father Alovsius Fortis (18 Oct., 1820-27 
Jan., 1829) (q. v.); John Roothaan succeeded (9 July, 
182^8 May, 1853); and was followed by Peter 
Beckx (q.v.) (2 July, 1853-4 March, 1887). Anton 
Maria Anderledy, vicar-general on 11 May. 1884, 
became general on Fr. Beckx’s death and died on 18 
Jan., 1892; Luis Martin (2 Oct., 1892-18 Apr., 1906). 
Father Martin commenced a new series of histories of 
the Society, to be based on the increased materials 
now available, and to deal with many problems about 
which older annalists, Orlandini and his successors, 
w'ere not curious. Volumes by Astrain, Duhr, Fou- 
querav, Hughes, Kroess, Tacchi-Venturi have ap- 
peared. The present general, Francis Xavier Wernz, 
was electtnl on 8 Sept., 1906. 

Though the Jevsuits of the nineteenth century can- 
not show a martyr-roll as brilliant as that of their pre- 
decessors, the jiersecuting laws passed against them 
surpass in number, extent, ana continuance those 
endured by previous generations. The practical 
exclusion from university teaching, the obligation of 
military service in many countries, the wholesale 
confiscations of religious property, and the dispersion 


of twelve of its oldest and once most flourishing prov- 
inces are very serious hindrances to religious voca- 
tions. On a teaching order such blows fall very 
heavily. The cause of trouble has generally been 
due to that propaganda of irreligion w^hich w^as 
developed during the Revolution and is still active 
through Freemasonry in those lands in which the 
Revolution took root. 

France . — This is plainly seen in France. In that 
country the Society began after 1815 with the direc- 
tion of 8om(‘ petUs s^mtnaires and congregations, and 
by giving missions. They were attacked by the 
Liberals, especially by the Comte de Montlosier in 
1823 and their schools, one of which, St-Acheul, 
already contained 800 students, were closed in 1829. 
The Revolution of July (1830) brought them no 
immediate relief; but in the visitation of cholera in 
1832 the Fathers pressed to the fore, and so began 
t<3 r(*cover influence. In 1845 there was another 
attack by Thiers, which drew out the answer of de 
Ravignan (q. V.). The Revolution of 1848 at first 
sent them again into exile, but th(' liberal measures 
which succeeded, especially the freedom of teaching, 
enabled them to return and to open many sch<H)ls 
(1850). In the later days of the Empire greater 
difficultie.s were raised, but with tin* advent of the 
Third Republic (1870) these restrictions were removed 
and progress continued, until, after threatening meas- 
ures in 1878, came tin; decree of 29 March, 1880, 
issued by M. Jul(‘s Ferry. This brought- abciut a 
new dispersion and the substitution of staffs of 
non-religious teachers in the Jesuit colleges. But 
the French Government, did not press their enact- 
ments, and the Fathers returned by degrees; and 
before the end of the century their houses and schools 
in France were as prosperous as ever. Then came 
the overwhelming Associations laws of M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, leading to renewed though not (‘oinfilete 
dispersions and to the reintroduction of iu>n-rt*li- 
gious staffs in the collegers. 1'h<‘ right of the ordiT to 
iiold property w’as also violently sujipressed; and, by a 
refinement of cruelty, any ])rox:)erty susiiectcsl of lieing 
held by a congregation may now be confiscated, unless 
it is proved not to be so Held. Other clauses of this 
law jicnahze any meeting of the members of a con- 
gregation. The order is under an iron hand from 
which no escape is, humanly speaking^ jiossible. For 
the moment nevertheless public oiiinion disaxqiroves 
of its rigid execution, and thus far, m spite of all 
sufferings, of the dispersal of all houses, the confisca- 
tion of churches, and the loss of xiractically all prop- 
erty and sch(K)ls, the numbers of the order have been 
maintained, nay slightly increasedj and so too have 
the opportunities for work, especially in literature 
and theology, etc. (See also Cara yon; Deschamps; 
Du Lac; Olivmnt; R avion an.) 

Spain . — In Sxiain the course of events has been 
similar. Recalled by I'erdinand VII in 1815, the 
Society was attacked by the Revolution of 1820; and 
twenty-five Jesuits were slain at Madrid in 1822. 
The Fathers, however, returned after 1823 and took 
part in the management of the military school and the 
College of Nobles at Madrid (1827). But in 1834 
they were again attacked at Madrid, fourteen were 
killed, and tHe whole order was bani.sh(*d on 4 July, 
1835, by a Liberal ministry. After 1848 they began 
to return and were re-settled after the Concordat, 
26 Nov., 1852. At the Revolution of 1868 they were 
again banished (12 Oct.), but after a few years they 
were allowed to come back, and have since made 
great progress. At the present time, however, another 
expulsion is thi^atened (1912). In Pcirtug^l the Jesuits 
were recalled in 1829, dispersed again in 1834; but 
afterwards returned. Though they were not formally 
sanctioned by law they had a large college and several 
churches, from which, however, they were driven out 
in October, 1910, with great violence and cruelty. 
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Italy.— In Italy they were expelled from Naples 
(1820-21) ; but in 18il6 they were admitted to Lom- 
bardy. Driven out by the Revolution of 1848 from 
almost the whole peninsula, they were able to return 
w’hen t>eace was restored, except to Turin. Then 
with the gradual growth of United Italy they were 
step by step suppressed again by law everywdier(‘, 
ana finally at Rome after 1871. But though for- 
mally suppressed and unable to keep schools, except 
on a very small scale, the law is so worded that it dot's 
not press at every point, nor is it often enforced wdth 
acrimony. Numbers do not fall off, and activities 
increase. In Rome they have charge inter alia 
of the Gregorian University, the “Institutum Bibli- 
cuni’’, and the German and Latin-American Colleges. 

Gennanic Provinci's . — Of the Germanic Provinces, 
that of Austria may be said to have been recom- 
menced by the immignition of many Polish Fathers 
from Russia to Galicia in 1820; and colleges w'cre 
founded at Tarnopol, Lembtu-g, Linz (18d7), and 
Innsbruck in 18d8, in which they were assigned the 
theological faculty in ISfiO. The German province 
yiroperly so trailed could at first make foundations 
only in Switzerland at Brieg (1814) and Frt'iburg 
(1818). But after the Sondcrhund they wt're obligt'd 
to leave, being then 204 in number (111 prit'sts). 
They w'cre now' abl(‘ to open seva'ral hou.ses in the 
Rhine provinces, etc., making steady progress till 
they w'cre ejected during Bi.smarck’s Kullurlxiitnpf 
(1872), when they numbered 75.5 members (851 
priests). They now count 1150 (with 574 priests) 
and are knowm throughout the world by their many 
excellent publicat ions. (See A ntoni EW' icz ; Deh akhe ; 
IIasslacher; Pioscii; Ron; Setij.MANN.) 

licUjinm . — The Belgian Jc'suits wen* unable to 
return to tludr country till Htrlgium was separated 
from Ilolhind in 1880. Since then they have* pros- 
pered exceedingly. In 1832, when they became a 
separate province, tliey numbered 105; at their 
seventy-five years^ jubilee, in 1007, they numbered 
1108. "in 1832, two eolU'ges with 107 students: in 
1907, 15 e.olleges with 7405 stud(*nts. Congn'gations 
of the Blessed Virgin, originally founded by a Belgian 
Jesuit, still flourish. In Belgium 2529 such con- 
gr(‘gations have be(‘n aggregated to the Prhna 
Primarki at Rome, and of these 150 are under Je.suit 
direction. To say nothing of missions and of retreats 
to convents, dioceses, (*te., the province had six 
houses of retreats, in wdiieh 245 retreats w'ere given 
to 9840 persons. Belgium supy)li(*s the foreign 
mission of Eastern Bengal and tne Diocese of (lalle 
in Ceylon. In the bush-country of Chota Nagymr 
there began, in 1887, a wondi'rful movement of the 
aborigines (K61es and Ouraons) towards tlie Church, 
and the Catholics in 1907 numbered 1.37,120 (i. e 
62,385 baptized and 74,735 catechumens). Over 

35.000 conversions had been made in 1906, owing to 
the penetration of Christianity into tlu^ district of 
Jashpur. Besides this there are excellent (colleges 
at Darjeeling and at- Kurseong; at- Kandy in Ceylon 
the Jesuits have charge of the great pontiheal sem- 
inary for educating native clergy for the whole of 
India. In all they have 442 churches, chapels, or 
stations, 479 schools, 14,467 scholars, with about 

167.000 Catholics, and 262 Jesuits, of whom L50 are 
priests. The Belgian Fathers have also a flourishing 
mission on the (jongo, in the districts of Kwango 
and Stanley Pool, which was begun in 1893; in 1907 
the converts already numbered 31,402. 

England . — Nowhere did the Jesuits get through the 
troubles inevitable to the Interim more easily than in 
conservative England. The college at Li(>ge con- 
tinued to train their students in the old traditions, 
while the English bishops permitted the ex-Jesuiti? 
to maintain their missions and a sort- of corporate 
discipline. But there were difflciilties in recognizing 
the restored order, lest this should impede emanci- 
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pat ion (see Bom an Catholu’ Helikf Bili ), W'hioh re- 
main<Hi in doubt for so nuiny years. Eventually 
lyoXll on 1 Jan.j 1829, declimHi the Bull of n'stora- 
tion to have force in England. After this the Society 

f rew’, slowly at first, but more rapidly afterw'anls. 
t bad 73 members in 1815, 729 in 1910. The princi- 
pal colk'ges are Slonyhurst (8t . Omers, 1592, migrated 
to Bruges, 1762, to Li^ge, 1773, to Htonvhurst, 1794); 
Mount St. Mary’s (1842); Liven>ool (1842); Beau- 
mont (1861); Glasgow' (1870); Wimbledon, Lon- 
don (1887); Stamford Hill, London (1894); Leeds 
(1905). In 1910 the provinc'e had in EngluiKl and 
Scotland, besides ihv usual lunitiate aiul houses 
of study, two 
houses for re- 
trc'ats, ,50 church('S 
or ehapels, at- 
tended by UK 
ju-iests! The 
eong r e gations 
amounted to ‘)7,- 
641; ha))tisms, 

3746; confessions, 

84 4, 07 It; East(‘r 
conh'ssions, Kl,- 
065 ; Com m un ions, 

1,303,591; eon- 
verts, 725 ; ext reine 
unctions, 1()9S; 
marriages, 7 82; 
children in v\e- 
me ‘lit ary si'hools, 

18,328.‘ ITie Gui- 
ana mission (19 
priests) hascdiargi’ 
of about 45,000 
souls; th(' Zam- 
besi mission (35 
priests), 4679 souls. (Si'e also the art ichs Mohhir ; 
I’low'den ; PoR'rKu ; Stkv k n son ;( kiEKunx ; e ; 1 1 arper. ) 
IreUind. — 31ier(* were 24 ex-Jesuits in Ireland in 
1776, hut by 1803 only tw'o. Of thi'se Father O’Cal- 
laghari renewed his vow\s at Stonyhurst, in 1803, and 
he and l'fith(‘r B(*tagh, who was eventually the last 
survivor, Hueeei»d(*d in liuding some (*xc(‘llent postu- 
lants who ina<](* their novitiat(‘ in St-onyhiirst, their 
studies at Palermo, and n'turned betwei'n 1812 and 
1814, Father Betagh, who had beirorni' Vi(*ar-G(*n- 
eral of Ilublin, having survived to (he year 1811. 
Father Peter Kenny (d. 1841) was the first superior 
of the new' mission, a man of ri'inarkahle eloquence, 
who when visitor of the Society in America (1830- 
1833) pr(‘ach(‘d by invitation h(*fore Cfingress. From 
1812-13 he was Vie(*-r)reHid(*nl of Maynooth College 
under Dr. Murray, then coadjutor Bishop of Dublin. 
3'he College of Clongowes Wood was begun in 1813; 
Tullabeg in 1818 (now a house of hoih rirobations); 
Dublin (1841); Mungret (Apostolic School, 1883). 
In 1883, too. the Irish bishops (‘n tnist ed to the* Society 
the University CcJlege, Dublin, in connexion W'itli the 
late Royal Univernity of Ireland. I hi- marked wupf 
riority of this eolleKO to the ri<hly endowed Queens 
OolloKes of Belfast, Cork, ami ('.alway eontribiiterl 
much to establish the eliiini of the Irish ( Htbohes to 
adequate university education. When this claim 
had r)cen met by tin* jircsenl National 1 

1 Tniversity Colleger was returned to t he Bishops, r 
Fathers now hold icaiohing posts in tla* new university, 
and a hostel for st ud(‘nt-s is being provided lender 
the Act of Catholic Emancipat.ion ) 
were registered in Ireland in 18#10. In 1910 there 
were 367 in the province, of whom 100 arc in Au^ 
tralia, where they have 4 eolleKes at and near Mel- 
bourne and -Sydney, and missions in South Australia. 

United Staien of America. — Und(*r the direction of 
Bishop Carroll the members of the CVirrmration of 
Roman Catholic Clernymen in Maryland were the 
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chief factors in founding and maintaining George- 
town College (q. v.) from 1791 to 1805, when they 
resumed their relations with the Society still existing 
in Russia, and were so strongly reinforced by other 
members of the order from Europe that they could 
assume full charge of the institution, which they 
have since retained. On the Restoration of the 
Hociety in 1814 these nin(*t<H?n fathers constitutcnl 
the mission of the lJnit(?d Htates. Por a time (1808 
to 1817) some of them were em]doyed in the Diocese 
of New York just erected, P'ather Anthony Kohl- 
mann (q. v.) administering the diocese temporarily, 
the others engaging in school and parish work. 
In 1816 (ionzaga Ck>llege, Washington, D. C., was 
found(‘d. In 1833 the mission of the United Htates 
b(»came a province under the title of Maryland. 
Hmce then th(‘ history of the province is a record of 
development proportionate with the growth of Cath- 
olicity in the various fudds specially cultivated by the 
Society. Th(‘ colkiges of the Holy Cross, Worcester 
(founded in 1843), Loyola Colh'ge, Baltimore (18.52), 
lloston College (1863) have educated great numbers 
of young men for the ministry and liberal professions. 
Up to 1871) members of the Society had been labour- 
ing in New York iis part of the New York-Canada 
mission. In that year they became affiliated with 
th(‘ first Am(*rican province under the title of Mary- 
land-New York. This was added to the old province, 
j)esid(;s s('V(‘ral reHiden(H‘8 and iiarishes, the college's 
of St. Francis Xavier and St. .John (now FVirdhain 
University), New York City, and St. Peter’s College, 
J(‘rs(‘y City, N(jw .Jersey. St. .Joseph’s College, Phil- 
adelphia, was chartered in 1852 and the Brooklyn 
College opened in 1908. In the same year Canisius 
(/ollogc*, and two parishes in Buffalo, and one jiarish 
in Boston for German Catholics, with 88 rnemhers 
of the GiTinan province were affiliated with this prov- 
ince, which has now (1912) 863 members with 12 col- 
leges and 13 parishes, 1 housi' of higher studies for the 
members of thi^ Socu'ty, 1 novitiate, in the New Eng- 
land and Middle States, and in the Virginias, with 
the Mission of Jamaica, British West Indies. 

The Mis.souri province began as a mission from 
Maryland in 1823 Father Charles Van Chiicken- 
borne, a Belgian, ksi several young men of his own 
nationality who were eager* to work among the 
Indians, among them De Hmet (q. v.), Van Assehe, 
ami Verhaegen. As a rule the tribes were too nomad- 
ic to evangelize, and the Indian schools attracted 
only a very small number of piqiils. missions 

among the Osagi^ and Pottawatomie were more per- 
maiuiut and fruitful. It was with experience gathered 
in these fields that Father De Smet started his mis- 
sion in the Rocky Mountains in 1840. A college, now 
»St.. Louis University, was opened in 1829. For ten 
years, 1838-48, a college was maintained at Grand 
‘Coteau, Louisiana; in 1840 8t. Xavier’s was opened 
at Cincinnati. With the aid of seventy-eight Jesuits, 
who came from Italy and Switzerland in the years 
of revolution 1847-8, two colleges were maintained, 
St. Joseph’s, Bardstown, 1848 until 1861, another at 
Louisville, Kentucky, 1849-57. In this last year a 
college was opened at Chicago. The mission became 
a province in 1863, and since then colleges have been 
opened at Detroit, Omaha, Milwaukee, St. Mary’s 
(Kan8a.s). By the accession of part of the Buffalo 
mission when it was separated from the German 
province in 1907, the Missouri province acauired an 
additional 180 members, and colleges at Cleveland, 
Toledo, and Prairie dii Chicn. besides several resi- 
dences and missions. Its members work in the terri- 
tory west of the Alleghanies as far as Kansas and 
Omaha, and from the Lakes to the northern line of 
Tennessee and Oklahoma, and also in the Mission of 
British Honduriis (q. v.). 

New Orleans. — For five years, 1566-1571, members 
of the Peruvian province laboured among the Indians 


along the coast of Florida, where Father Martinez 
was massacred near St. Augustine in 1566. They 
penetrated into Virginia, where eight of their number 
were massacred by Indians at a station named Axaca, 
supposed to be on the Rappahannock River. Later, 
Jesuits from Canada, taking as their share of the 
Louisiana territory the lllmois country and afterwards 
from the Ohio River to the gulf east of the Mis.sissinpi, 
worked among the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Natchez, 
and Yazw. Two of their number were murdered 
by the Natchez and one by the Chickasaw. Their 
expulsion in 1763 is the subject of a monograph by 
Carayon, ^‘Documents intuits”, XIV. Originally 
evangelized by Jesuits from the I>yons province, 
the New Orleans mission became a province in 1907, 
having 7 colleges and four residences. It has now 
255 members working in the territory north of the 
Gulf of Mexico to Missouri as far east as Virginia. 

California. — In 1907 a province wa.s formed in 
California comprising the missions of California, the 
Roeky Mountains, and Alaska (United States). 
The history of these missions is narrated under 
California Mlssions; Mlssions, Catholic Indian, 
OF THE United States; Alaska; Idaho; Sioltx 
Indians. 

New Mexico . — In the mission of New Mexico 
ninety-three Jesuits arc occupied in the college at 
Denver, Colorado, and in various missions in that 
state, Arizona, and New Mexico; the mission depends 
on the Italian province of Naples. 

In all the provinces in th(‘ Ignited States there are 
6 professional schools, with 4363 students; 26 colleges 
with full courses, with 2417, and 34 preparatory and 
high schools with 8735 pupils. 

Canada . — Jesuits returned to Canada from St. 
Mary’s College, Kcntu(?ky, which had been taken 
over, in 1834, by meiiihers of the province of France. 
When St. Mary’s was given uj) in 1846 th(‘ staff came 
to take charge of 8t. John’s College, Fordham, N(‘W 
York, thus forming with their fellows in Montreal 
the New York-Canada mission. This mission lasted 
until 1879, the Canadian division having by that year 
1 college, 2 residences, 1 novitiate, 3 Indian missions 
with 131 members. In 1888 the mission received 
$160,000 as its part of th(‘ sum paid by the Province 
of Qui'bec in compensation for the Jesuit estiUes 
appropriated under George 111 by imperial authority, 
and transferred to the authoriti(*s of th(' former Prov- 
ince of Canada, all parties agreeing that the full 
amount, $4(X),000, thus allowed was far short of the 
value of the estates, estimated at $2, OCX), 000. The 
setth'ment was ratified by the pope and the Legisla- 
ture of the Province of (Quebec, and the balance was 
divided among the archdioceses of (Quebec, Montreal, 
and other dioceses, the Laval University besides 
receiving, in Montrt^al, $40, (XK) and, m Quebec, $100,- 
000 . 

In 1907 the mission was constituted a province 
It has now 2 colleges in Montreal, one at St. Bonifai'e 
with 263 students in the collegiate and 722 in the 
preparatory classes, 2 residences and churches in 
Quebec, one at Guelph, Indian missions, and missions 
in Alaska, and 309 members. 

Mexico . — In Mexico (New Spain) Jesuit mission- 
aries began their work in 1571 and prior to their 
expulsion, in 1767, they numbered 678 members, of 
whom 468 w^ere natives. Thev had ov(*r 40 colleges 
or seminaries, 5 residences, and 6 missionary districts, 
with 99 missions. The mission included Cuba, Tx)wer 
California, and as far south as Nicaragua. Three 
members of the suppresscxl society who were in Mexico 
at the time of the Restoration formed a nucleus for 
its re-est ablishment t here in 1816, In 1820 thcTe were 
32, of whom 15 were priests and 3 scholastics, in care 
of 4 colleges and 3 seminaries. They were dispersed 
in 1821. Although invited back in 1843, they could 
not agree to the limitations put on their activities by 
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General Santa Anna, nor was the prospect favourable 
in the revolutionary condition of the country. Four 
of their number returning in 1854, the mission pros- 
pered, and in spite of two dispersions, 1850 and 1873, 
It has continu^ to increase m number and activity. 
In August, 1907, it was reconstituted a province. It 
has now 326 members with 4 colleges, 12 residences, 
6 mission stations among the Tarahumara, and a 
novitiate (see also Mexico; Pious Fund of the 
Californias). 

Gerard, St(myhur$t Centenary Record (Belfast, 1894); Cor- 
coran, Clongoxves Centenary Record (Dublin, 1912); Woodatock 
Letters (Woodstock College, Marjdand, 1S72 — ); (ieitryetown 
University (Washington, 1891); The First Half Century of St, 
Ignatius Church and College (San Francisco, 1905) ; Duim, Akten 
Mur (Jesch. der Jesuxt-missionen tn Deutschland, 184^-73 (lOOH), 
BoitRO, latorva della viia del R. P. Pignatelli (Home, 1857), 
PoNCEnET, I/a comp de J^sus en Belgique (Brussels, 1907); Z\kv- 
DONA, Hist, de la extincidn y restablecinucnto de la comp de J<aus 
(Madrid, 1890) ; Nii*E'Oli>, Jesuitenorden von seiner Wiedcrher- 
eteliung (Mannheim, 1867). 


General Statistics of the Sck iety of Jesus for the Brqinnino of 1912 


Aflswtaiicy 

Province 

Priostfi 

Schol- 

astics 

Coad- 

jutors 

Total 



Horne 

190 

103 

94 

,3S7 



Niuilea 

154 

too 

86 

:i49 

Italian — 


Sirily 

Turin 

115 

01 

71 

245 



150 

02 

48 

200 



Venice 

215 

,59 

97 

371 



Total 

822 

394 

390 

1012 



Austria 

310 

108 

186 

604 



Belgium 

5H0 

393 

221 

1200 



Gala la 

221 

13.1 

1.56 

510 

German 


Germany 

595 

247 

344 

1186 



Hungary 

79 

51 

69 

199 



Netherlands 

280 

1,35 

131 

.546 



Total 

2071 

1007 

1107 

4245 



Ghainpagne 

France 

377 

221 

1,33 

7.31 



514 

139 

171 

824 

French (ciisiKjrscd) 


Lynns 

449 

108 

170 

793 


Toulouse 

417 

1 107 

.. . 

FD 

723 



Total 

1757 

695 

019 

3071 



Aragon 

537 

204 

4.35 

1236 



(’astilo 

Portugal (di»- 

603 

:ioi 

410 

1334 

Spanish 


jicrsed) 

159 

91 

109 

.359 


Mexico 

128 

1 118 

87 

3 . 3:1 



Toledo 

278 

i 

190 

597 



Total 

1005 

957 

1237 

3850 



England 

391 

201 

124 

716 



( ’aiif(»rma 

151 

136 

107 

394 



Ganada 

153 

120 

100 

373 



Ireland 

196 

116 

55 

367 

English.. .. 

1 

1 

Maryland-New 






1 

York 

3M 

3.53 

156 

863 



M issoun 

356 

272 

1 102 

790 



New Orleans 

132 

82 


2.55 


i Total 

j 1733 

1 1280 

[ 745 

3758 


Grand Total . 1(»,545 


Apologetic. — The accusations brought against 
the Society have been exceptional for their frequency 
and fierceness. Many indeed would be Ux) absurd 
to deserve mention, were they not credited even by cul- 
tured and literary people. Such for instance are the 
charges that the Society was responsible for the 
Franco-Prussian war, the affaire Dreyfus, the l*anaina 
scandal, the assassination of popes, kings, princes, 
etc, — statements found in books and piTiodicals of 
some pretence. Such likewise is the so-called Jesuit 
Oath, the clumsy fabrication of the forger Robert Ware, 
exposed by Bridgett in Blunders and Forgeries 
The fallacy of such accusations may often be detected 
by general principles. A. Jesuits are fallible, and 
may have given some occasion to the accuser. The 
charges laid against them would never have been 
brought against angels, but they are not in the least 
inconsistent with the Society being a body of good 


but fallible men. Sweeping denials here and an 
injured tone would be misplaced and liable to mia- 
conception. As an instance of Jesuit hUiibility, 
one may mention that writings <if mxirly one hundrea 
Jesuits have been plac'd on the Homan “Index”. 
8mce this involves a reflection ujxin th(‘ Jesuit Ixxik- 
eensors as well, it might aiijn'ar to be an instance of 
failure in lui important matter. But when we 
rcim'iuhor that th(‘ number of Jesuit writers exceeds 
120, (KK), the projMirtion of those who have missed 
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Misstott 

Province 

Priests 

Schol 

Cmwlj 

Total 

r.uti'pi 

Albania . 

Croatia 

Denmark . . 

Swwicn 

Syra and Tinos (tJnwc) 

Venice 

Anslrin 

Gcriuunv 

(Icrnnuiv 

Sicilv 

.5 

41 

29 

5 

8 

11 

12 

4 

30 

32 

2 

7 

9 

82 

731 

7> 

15 

Africa 






Egypt 

I.vons 

55 

7 

10 

78 

Belgian Congo. 

Belgium 

17 

7 

14 

38 

L'pi)er ZamU'se. 

England 

47 


33 

80 

Liwer ZandH'ze 

Portugal 

17 

1 

18 

36^ 

Madagascar, Heumon, and 






Mauritius .... 

TouloufK> 

60 

5 

IH 

83 

Betsiloo (Miuiagascar) 

Cliainpagne 

.39 


12 

51 

.Tsoi 






Armenia . . . 

Lmuis 

39 

l 

15 

55 

Syria 

Lyons 

85 

10 

54 

149 

Bundiay (India). 

Gernmnv 

88 

10 

21 

125 » 

Mangutore (India) 

\ enn*e 

43 

0 

11 ! 

60 

Bengal (India) 

Belgium 

VM) 

88 

32 

256 

Gallo (Ce\lon .. 

Belgium 

10 

0 

1 3 

25 

Trincoinalc<‘ ((Vyhm) . . 

( 'hamjiagnc 

14 

1 


18 

Madura (India) 

'I'ou louse 

105 

09 

24 

198 

Goa (Indi.i) 

Port ugal 

20 


9 

20 

Nankin (Chmu) 

France 

14H 

12 

28 

188 

8 E Tcheu-h ((’lima) .. 

( 'hainpagne 

61 


15 

79 

Japan 


4 

--- 


4 > 

Philippine Islands 

Aragon 

(K) 

4 

02 

156 

Flores, Java, and Sumatra 

Netherlands 

61 

0 

10 

77 

8 and E Australia 

Irclund 

OH 

17 

17 

102 

Noith A men < a 






Indian Missions (('aiiadiG 

Canada 

11 


1 

30 

North Alaska (II 8 A ) 

(hiniida 

15 

2 

1 

26 

South Alaska (USA) 

California 

0 


1 

6 

New Mexico, Colorado, ami 




1 


IVxas 

Naples 

62 

0 

20 

94 

Tarahumara (Mex ) . . 

Mexico 

11 


! 12 

23 

Cuba... . 

Castile 

49 

1.1 

37 

99 

Jamaica . 

Marvland- 






Ni'w 5 ork 

IH 

- 

2 

20 

South A men/ a 






Colombia 

('astilc 

9:1 

.51 

.58 

202 » 

Brit Guiana . 

I'lriglaml 

21 


1 

22 

N and Out Brazil 

Koine 

70 

20 

.51 

153 

S Brazil . . . 

( lennanv 

in 

27 

00 

204 » 

S Brazil . . 

Portugal 

.5(1 

2 

:n) 

91 

Ecuador 

3'oledo 

.53 

10 

27 

90 

Peru 

Toledo 

.50 


20 

76 

Chile and Argentina 

Aragon 

172 

2:1 

127 

322 


Total 5581 


* Not* — Figuns* for 1911— those for 1912 not available 

the insirk raiinot be (lonHidtTtMl extraordinary; the 
censure mfhett'd mor(H)v<T has m‘V(‘r fxTii of the 
graver kind. Many critie.s of fix' order, who do not 
consider the Index eeiiHures disen'dittible, cannot 
pardon so readily tlx* exaggenitt'd df in 

which Jesuits df limit (*(1 expenerxT* oreasjorially 
indulge, csperially in eontroversies or while eulogizing 
their ow'n eonfrer(*s, ixir ea.n they overUxik the 
narrowness or bias with whxdi s<irfx* Jesuit writers 
have criticized men of ol her lands, inst itiit ions, (xluca- 
tion, though it is unfair to }x»l<l uf) the faults of a 
few as characteristic of the entire body. 

B. The Acnmrs.—(l) In an oft-reeited passage 
about the martyrs St Ambrose* tells us: ”Vere 
frustra irnpugnatur qui npud iinpii>s et infidos irii- 
pietatis arecHsifur cum fxlei sit rnagister” (He in 
truth, is irnpugncHl in vain who is accused of impiety 
by the impious and the faithless, though he is a 
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teacher of the faith). The personal equation of the 
accuser is a correction of great moment; nevertheless 
it is to be applied with equally great caution; on no 
other point is an accused person so liable to make 
mistakes. Undoubtedly, nowever, when we find 
a learned man like Harnack declaring roundly (but 
without proofs) that Jesuits are not historians, we 
may place this statement of his beside another of 
his professorial dicta, that the Bible is not history. 
If the same principles underlu; both propositions, 
the accusation against the order will carry little 
weight. When an infidel government,, about to 
assail the liberties of the Uhurch, begins by expelling 
the Jesuits, on the allegation that they destroy the 
love of freedom in their schohirs, we can only say 
that no words of thc'irs can counterbalance the logic 
of their acts. Early in this century the French 
Government urged as one of their reasons for 8Ui>- 
pressing all Ihe religious orders in France, among 
them the Society, that the regulars were crowding 
the secular chrgy out of their proper spheres of activity 
and influence. No sooner were the religious suppressed 
than th (5 law separating Church and State was passed 
to cripple and enslave the bishops and secular clergy. 

(2) Again it is perhaps little wonder that heretics 
in general, and those in particular who impugn 
church liberties and the authority of the Holy See, 
should he ever nvady to assail the Jesuits, who are 
especially l)ound to the defence of that see. It 
seems stranger that the opixments of the Society 
should sometimes be within the Church. Yet it is 
almost inevitable that such opposition should at 
times oficur. No matter how ailequately the canon 
law regulating the' luilations of regulars with the 
hierarchy and clergy generally may provide for tJieir 
peaceful co-ojieration in missionary, educational, and 
charitable ent(‘ij)rises, there will necessfU’ily be 
occasion for difterences of opinion, disputes oyer 
iuri'idiction, methods, and similar vital points, which 
in the heat of con troviTsy often embitter and even 
estrange the parties at variance. Such unfortunate 
controversies arise b(‘tween other religious orders and 
the hi(‘rarchy and si'cular clergy; they are neither 
common nor permanent, not the rule but the excep- 
tion, 80 that they do not warrant the sinister judg- 
ment that is sometimes formed of the ^ciety m 
particular as unable or unwilling to work with others, 
jealous of its own influence. Sometimes, especially 
when troubles of t his kind have affected broad questions 
of doctrine and flisciplinc, the agitation has reached 
immense proj)ortions and bitterness has remained 
for years. The controversies De auxiliis led to 
violent explosions of temjier, to intrigue, and to furious 
language which was simply astonishing; and th(‘re 
were others, in England for instance about the 
faculties of the archpriest, in France about Galli- 
canism, which were almost equally memorable for 
fire anil fury. Odium Iheologicum is sure at all times 
to call forth excitcrnimt of unusual keenness; but we 
may make allowance for the early disputants, because 
of the pugnacious character of the times. When the 
age quite approved of gentlemen killing each other 
in duels on very slight provocation, there can be 
little wonder that clerics, when aroused, should 
forget propriety and self-restraint, sharpen their 
pens like daggers, and, dipping them in gall, strike 
at any sensitive point of their adversaries which they 
could injure, (jharges put about by such excited 
advocates must be received with the greatest caution. 

(3) The most embittered and the most untrust- 
worthy enemies of the Society (they are fortunately 
not very numerous) have ever been deserters from its 
own ranks. We know with what malice and venom 
some unfaithful priesto are wont to assail the Church, 
which they once believed to be Divine, and not dis- 
similar has been the hatred of some Jesuits who have 
been untrue to their calling. 


C. What is to be expected? The Society has cer- 
tainly had some share in the beatitude of suffering 
for persecution's sake; though it is not true, how- 
ever, to say that the Society is the object of universal 
detestation. Prominent pohticians, whose acts affect 
the interests of millions, are much more hotly and 
violently criticized, more freely denounced, carica- 
tured, and condemned in the course of a month than 
the Jesuits singly or collectively in a year. When 
once the politician is overthrown, the world turns 
its foe upon the new holder of power, and it forgets 
the man that is fallen. But the light attacks against 
the Society never cease for long, and their cumulative 
effect appears more serious than it should, becau^ 
people overlook the long spans of years which in 
Its cose intervene b(‘t ween the different signal assaults; 
Another principle to remember is that the enemies 
of the Church would never assail the Society at all, 
were it not that it is conspicuously jxipular with large 
classes of the Catholic community. Neither univer- 
sal odium therefore nor freedom from all assault 
should be expected, but charges which, by exaggera- 
tion, inversion, satire, or irony, somehow correspond 
with the place of the Society in the Church, 

Not being contemplative.s like the monks of old, 
Jesuits are not decried as lazy and useless. Not being 
called to fill posts of high authority or to rule, like 
popes and bishops, Jesuits are not seriously denounced 
as tyrants, or maligned for nepotism and similar 
misdeeds. Ignatius describt'd his order as a flying 
squadron ready for service anywhere, esfiecially as 
educators and missionaries. The principal charges 
against the Society are misrepresentations of these 
qualities. If they are readv for service in any nart 
of the world, they are called busybodies, mischief- 
makers, politicians with no attachment to country. 
If they (lo not rule, at least they must be grasping, 
ambitious, scheming, and wont to lower standardB 
of morality, in order to gam control of consciences. 
If they are good disidplinarians, it will be said it is 
by e.s])ionage and suppression of individuality and 
independence If they are popular schoolmasters, the 
adversary will say they are good for children, good 
perhaps as crammers, but bad educators, without 
influence. If they are favourite confessors, their 
success is ascribed to their lax moral doctrines, to 
their casuistry, and above all to their use of thi* niaxim 
which is supposed to justify any and every evil act: 
“the end justifies the means”. This perhaps is the 
most- salient instance of the ignorance or ill-will of 
th(‘ir accusers. Thidr books are open to all the world. 
Time and again those who impute to them as a body, 
or to any of their publications, the use of this maxim 
to justify evil of any sort have been asked to cite 
one instance of such usage, but all to no purpose. 
The signal failure of Ploensbroech to establish before 
the civil courts of Trier and Cologne (30 July, 1905) 
any such example of Jesuit teaching should silence 
this and similar accusations forever. 

D. The Jesuit Legend . — It is curious that at the 
present day even literary men have next to no 
interest in the objective facts concerning the Society, 
not even in those supposed to be to its disadvantage. 
All attention is fixed on the Jesuit legend; encyclope- 
dia articles and general histories hardly concern 
themselves with anything else. The legend, though 
it reached its present form in the middle of the nini^ 
teenth century, began at a much earlier period. The 
early persecutions of the Society (which counted 
some 100 martyrs in Europe during its first century) 
were backed up by fiery, loud, unscrupulous vunters 
such as HasenmUller and Hosninian, who diligently 
collected and defended all the cnarges brought against 
the Jesuits. The rude, criminous ideal which these 
writers set forth received subtler traits of deceitful- 
ness and double-dealing through Zahorowski's “Mqn- 
ita secreta Societatis Jesu’* (Cracow, 1614), a satire 
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misrepresenting the rules of the order, ^hich is 
freely believed to be genuine by credulous adversaries 
(see Monita Secret a). The current version of the 
legend is late French, evolved during the lor^ revo- 
lutionary ferment which preceded the Third Empire. 
It began with the denunciations of Montlosier 
(182^1-27), and grew strong (1833-45) in the Univer- 
sity of Paris, which affected to consider itself as the 
representative of the Gallican Sorbonne, of Port- 
Royal, and of the Encycloj}4die, The occasion for 
literary hostilities was offered by attcniptvS at univer- 
sity reform, which, so the Liberals affected to believe, 
were instigated by Jesuits. Hereupon the “Pro- 
vinciales'" were ^iven a place in the university cur- 
riculum, and Villemain, Thiers, Cousin, Michelet, 
Quinet, Libri, Mignet, and other respectable scholars 
succeeded by their writings and denunciations in 
giving to anti-Jesuitism a sort of literary vogue, 
not sdways with scrupulous observancic of accuracy 
or fairness. More harmful still to the order were the 
plays, the songs, the popular novels against them. 
Of these the most, ctdehrated was Eugene Sue’s 
*‘Juif errant” (Wandering Jew) (1844), which soon 
became the most popular anti-Jesnit book ev^er 
printed, and has done more than any thing else to 
give final form to the Jesuit legend. 

The special character of this fable is that it has 
hardly anything to do with the ord(‘r at all, its traits 
being simply copied from masonry. The previous 
Jesuit bogey was at least one which haunted churches 
and colleges, and worked through the confessional 
and the pulpit. But this creation of modern fiction 
has lost all connexion with rc'ality. He (or even she) 
is a person, not necessarily a nriest, und<‘r the com- 
mand of a black pope, who lives in an imaginary 
world of back stairs, closets, and dark passages. He 
is busy with plotting and scheming, mesmerizing the 
weak and corrupting the honest, occupations diversi- 
fied by secret crimes or m(‘lo(lramatic attemjita at 
crime of every sort. This ideal we sec is taken over 
bodily from the real, or rather the 8Uppose<l, method 
of life of the Continental mason. Vet this is the 
sort of nonsense about which special corresiiondents 
send telegrams to their papers, aliout which revolu- 
tionary agitators and crafty politicians make long 
inflammatory speeches, which standard works of 
reference discuss quite gravely, which none of our 
popular writers dares to expose its an imposture (s(‘<‘ 
Brou, op. cit. infra, II, 199-247). 

E. Some Modern Objextions. — {!) Without having 
given up the old historical objections (for the study 
of which the historical sections of this article may be 
consulted), the anti-Jesuits of to-day arraign the 
Society as out of touch with the modern Zeitgeist ^ 
as hostile to liberty and culture, and as being a failure. 
Liberty, next to intelligence (and some people put 
it before), is the noblest of man’s endowments. Its 
enemies are the enemies of the human race. Yet it is 
said that Ignatius’s system, by aiming at “blind” 
obedience, paralyse.^ the judgment and by consc*- 
quence scoops out the will, inserting the will of the su- 
perior in its place, as a watchmaker might replace one 
mainspring by another (cf. Encyc. Brit., 1911, XV, 
342); perinde ac cadaver^ “like a corpse”, again “simi- 
lar to an old man’s staff” — therefore dead and listless, 
mere machines, incapable of individual distinction 
(Bohmer-Monod, op. cit. infra, p. Ixxyi). 

The cleverness of this objection lies in its bold 
inversion of certain plain truths. In reality no one 
loved liberty better or provided for it more carefully 
than Ignatius. But he upheld the deeper principle 
that true freedom lies in obeying reason, all other 
choice being licence. Those who hold themselves 
free to disobey even the laws of God, who declare 
all rule in the Church a tyranny, and who aim at so- 
called free dove, free divorce, and free thought — they, 
of course, reject his theory. In practice his custom 


to train the will so thoroughlv that his men 
might after a short time be able to “level up” others 
(a most difficult thing) from laxity to thoroughness, 
without themselves Ix'ing drawn down (a most easy 
thing), even though th(\v live<l outside cloisters, 
with no external .support for thenr discipline. The 
wonderful achievement of staying and rolling back 
the tide of the Heformation, in so far as it was 
due to the J(*suits, was the result of the increased 
w'ill-j>ow«'r given to previously irresolute Catholics 
by the Ignat ian methods. 

As to “blind” obedience, we should note that all 
obedience must be hliiul to sonic extent — “'Iheirs not 
to reason why, Theirs but to d!> and die.” Ignatius 
borrowed from 
earlier ascetic wri- 
ters the strong 
metaphors of tli(> 

“blind man”, “the 
corpse”, “the old 
man’s staff”, to 
illu.strati' the na- 
ture of obediene(‘ 
in a vivid way ; but 
he does not want 
t h(>s(‘ metaphors t < > 
lie run to death. 

Not only doi's Ik* 
want the subjert 
to bring botli h(‘ad 
and heart to th(‘ 
execution of the 
command, but, 
knowing human 
nature and its 
foibles, he rc'Cog- 
n i zes t hat cases will 
arise when t he su- 
perior’s order may ajipear im|)ruet icable, unreasonable, 
or unrighteous to a irw subject and may iMissiblv really 
b(‘So. In such cases it is the acknowledged nuty of 
the subject to appeal, and his judgment as w^(‘Il as his 
conscience, even when it may happcui to bt* ill-fornied, 
is to be reHp(‘ct(‘d; provision is mad(' in th(‘ (Constitu- 
tions for the clearing up of su(*h troubles liy discus- 
sion and arbitrat ion, a provision w hich w^ould be incon- 
ceivable, unl(‘SH a mind and a frc'c w’ill, indepemdent 
of and ywissibly opposed to that, of the sufierior, were 
recognized anil resi>ect(Hi. Ignatius wdshes his sub- 
jects to lie “dead” or “blind” only in r(‘Hp(‘ct of sloth, 
of passion, of self-interest , and self-indulgence, which 
would impede the ready execution of orders. So far 
is ho from desiring a mee.lianical performance that he 
explicitly disparages “obedience, which exeiaites in 
work only ”, as “unworthy of the name of virtue” and 
warmly urges that “bending to, with all forceps of hcaid 
and heart, we should carry out the commands 
quickly and completely” (Letter on ()b(‘dicncf‘, 

§ 14)- 

I^'urther illustrations of Ignatian love of liberty 
may be found in th(* Spiritual KxcTciseH and in the 
character of certain th(‘oIogieal doctrines, ii-s Proba- 
bilism and Molinism (with its subsequent modifica- 
tions) which are commonly taught in thf* Society’s 
schools. Thus, Molinism “is above all deterfriined 
to throw a wall of security roiUHl fr(‘e will” (see 
Grace, Controversies on), and Probabilism (q. v.) 
teaches that lilierty may not bt‘ restrain(‘d unl<‘MS the 
restraining force rests fin a liasis of certainty. J he 
characteristic of Iwith thcfiries is to emnhasize the 
sacredness of free will somewhat rruire than is d<»rie 
in other systems. The Spiritual Hvercises, the fMHTct 
of Ignatius’s success, are a series of considerations 
arranged, a.s he tells the exerfutant from the first, to 
enable him U> make a choice or election on the highest 
principle's and witheait fear of consequences. Again 
the priest, who explains the meditatiems, is warned 
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to be most careful not U) incline the exercitant more 
to one object of choice than to another (Annot. 15). 

It is notoriously irniKissible to expect that anti- 
Jesuit writers of our day should face their subject in 
a common-sense or scientific manner. If they did, 
one would point out that the only rational manner 
of inquiring into the subject would be to approach the 
persons under discussion (who are after all very 
approachable) and to see whether they are character- 
less, as they are reportf^l to be. Another easy test 
would be to turn to the lives of their great missionaries 
Brdbeuf, Marquetti*, Silveira, etc. Any men more 
unlike “mere machines” it would be impossible to 
conceive. The Socicly's successes in education con- 
firm the sairu! conclusion. It is true that lately, 
as a preparatory measure to closing its schools by 
violence, the French anti-Jesuits asserted both in 
print and in the Chamber that, Jesuit education pro- 
duced mere pawns, spirit, less, unenterprising nonen- 
tities. Hut the real reason was noh)nously that the 
pupils of the Jesuit schfiols were exceptionally suc- 
cessful at the examinations for entrance as officers 
iito the army, and proved themHelv(‘s the bravest 
and most vigorous men of the nation. In a contro- 
verted matter like t his, the most obvious proof that 
the Society’s ediK^ation fits its pupils for the battle of 
life is found in the (xmstant readiness of paremts to 
entrust their children to (he Jesuits ev(»n when, from 
a merely worldly point of vk'W, then‘ seeni(*rl to be 
many reasons for holding back. (A discussion of 
this matter, from a French standpoint, will be 
found in Broil, op. cit. infra, 11, 409: Tainpo in 
“Etudes”, Paris. 1900, pp. 77, 749.) It is hardly 
necessary to add that methods t>f sehfiol discijdine 
will naturally dilTer greatly in different countries. 
The Society would certainly prefer to observe mutatiH 
mAdandis its wcJl-tned “Ratio Studioruin’^^ but it 
is far from thinking that local customs (as for instance 
those which regard surveillance*) and external dis- 
cipline should ev(*rywhore be uniform. 

(2) Another objection akin to the supposed hostility 
to freedom is the alleged Kullurfcindlichkeil, hostility 
to what IS cultured and mtc'llectual. This cry has 
been chiefly raised by tliose who scornfully rej(‘ct 
Catholic theology as dogmatism, who scoff at Catho- 
lic philosophy as Scholastic, and at, the Church’s 
insistence on Biblnail inspiration as retrograde and 
unscholarly. Such men make lit tie account of work 
for the ignorant- and the poor, whether at home or on 
the missions, they speak of evangi'lical {xiverty, of 
practices of penance and of mortification, as if they 
were debasing and retrograde. They compare their 
numerous and richly oiulowed universities with the 
few and relatively jKior seminaries of the Catholic 
and the Jiisuit, and their advances in a multitude of 
physical seienees with the intelh'ctual timidity (as 
they think it) of those whose high(‘st, ambition it is 
not to go beyond the limits of theological orthodoxy. 
The Jesuits, they say, are the l(*aders of the Knltur- 
fetndliche; their gre^at object is to bolster up anti- 
quated traditions. They liavf* jiroduced no gi'niusi's, 
while men whom they trained, and who broke loose 
from their teaching, l^asiuil, Descartes. Voltaire, have 
owerfully affected the iihilosophical and religious 
eliefs of large masses of mankind; but re8{)ectable 
mediocrity is the brand on the long lists of the Jesuit 
names in t he? cal alogiies of Alegainbe and de Backer. 
Under Bismarck and M. Waldeck-Rousseau arguments 
of this sort were accompanied by decrees of banish- 
ment and confiscation of goods. 

This objection springs chiefly from prejudice-^ 
religious, worldly, or national. The Catholic will 
ttok rather better than worse of men who are decried 
and persecuted on grounds which apply to the whole 
Church. It is true the modern Jesuit’s school is 
often smaller and poorer than the establishment of 
his rival, who at times is ensconced in the academy 


which he Jesuits of previous times succeeded in 
founding and endowing. It is not to be questioned 
that the sum total of learned institutions in the hands 
of non-Catholics is now greater than those in the 
hands of our co-religionLsts, but the love of culture 
surely is not extinguished in the exiU*d French, 
German, or Portuguese Jesuit, who, robbed perhaiw 
of all he possesses, at once settles down again to his 
task of study, of writing, or of education. Very 
rare are the cases where Jesuits, living among enter- 
prising people, have acquiesced in educational 
inferiority For suixjriority to others, even in sacred 
learning, the Society does not and should not contend. 
In their own line, that is in Catholic theology, philos- 
ophy, and ext'gesis, th(‘y would hope that they are not 
inferior to the h'vel of their generation, and that, far 
from acquiescing in intellectual inferiority, they aim 
at making their schools as good a.s circumstances 
allow them. They may also claim to have trained 
many good schol.ars in almost every science. 

The objection that Jesuit teachers do not influence 
masses of mankind, while men like Descartes and 
Voltaire, after breaking with Jesuit education, have 
done so, derives its force from passing over the main 
work of the Jesuits, which is the salvation of souls, 
and any lawful na'iins that luJps to this end, a.s, for 
instance, the maintenance of orthodoxy. It is easy 
to overlook this, and those wffio object wdll perhaps 
despise it, even if th(‘y recognize it . The w'ork is not 
showy, W'h(‘r(‘a8 that of the satirist, the iconoclast, 
and fr<‘e-lan(*e coiiipi'ls attention. Avouling r-ompari- 
sons, it is safe to say that the Jesuits have done much 
to maintain the teaching of orthodoxy, and that the 
orthodox far outnumber the* followers of men like 
Voltaire and Descartes. 

It would be impossibl(‘, from the nature of the case, 
to devise any satisfactory tc'st to show what love of 
culture, especially of intellectual culture, there w'aa 
in a body so diversified and scattered as the Society. 
Many might be applied, and one of the most telling 
is (he n'gularity WMth which (‘very test reveals refine- 
ment and studiousiu'ss sonu'where in its ranks, even 
in poor and distant fon'ign missions. To some it 
will seem significant that the pope, when searching 
for th(‘ologians and consult ors for various Roman 
colleges and eongn‘gatioris, should so frequently 
select Jesuits, a relatively small body, .some thirty 
or forty per c(*nt of whose members are employed in 
foreign missions or among the poor of our great towns. 
The jieriodicals (‘ditesl by the Jesuits, of which a li.st 
is given below’, afford another indication of culture, 
and a favourable one, though it is to be remembered 
that these publications are written chiefly with a 
view of popularizing knowledge. The more .serious 
and learned books must be studied separately. The 
most striking test of all is that offered by the great 
Jesuit bibliography of Father Sommervogel, showing 
over 120, (XX) writers, and an ahnost endless list o? 
books, pamphlets, and editions. There is no other 
bwly in the world wdiich can point to such a monu- 
ment. Cavillers may say that the brand-mark is 
“respectable irusiiocrity”: even so, the value of the 
whole will be very remarkable, and we may be sure 
that less prejudiced and therefore better judges will 
form a highiT ap]>reeiation. Masterpieces, too, in 
every field of ecclesiastical learning and in several 
secular branches are not rare. 

The statement that the Society has produced few 
eniuses is not impressive in the mouths of those who 
ave not studied, or lire unable to study or to judge, 
the wTiters under discussion. Again the objection, 
whatever its worth, confuses two ideals. Educational 
bodies must necessarily train by classes and schools 
and produce men formed on definite lines. Genius 
on the other hand is independent of training and does 
not conform to type. It is unreasonable to reproach 
a missionary or ^ucational system for not possessing 
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at! van tapes which no system can oflfer. Then it 
is well to bear in mind that penius is not restricted to 
writers or scholars alone. There is a genius of organ- 
ization, exploration, enterprise, diplomacy, evangeli- 
zation, ana instances of it, in one or otfcer of these 
directions, are common enough in the Society. 

Men will vary of course in their estimates as to 
whether the amount of Jesuit genius is peat or not 
according to the esteem they make of those studies 
in which the Society is strongest. But whether the 
amount is great or little, it is not stunted by Ignatius’s 
strivings for uniformity. The objection taken to 
th(‘ words of the rule ^‘Let all say the same thing as 
much as possible” is not convincing. This is a 
clipped quotation, for Ignatius goes on to add “juxta 
A])ostolum”, an evident reference to St. Paul to the 
Philippians, iii, 15, 16, beyond whom he dm's not go. 
In truth Ignatius’s object is the practical one of 
prevt'nting zealous profes.sors from wiusting their 
lecture time in disputing small points on which thi'v 
may ditTer from their colleagues. The Society^s 
writers and teachers are sunJy never conqielled to 
the same rigid acceptation of the views of another 
as is oBen the case elsewhcTe, e. g in jiolitics, diplo- 
macy, or journalism. Mimibers of a statT of leadiT- 
writers have constantly to personate (‘onvictions not 
really their own, at th(‘ bidding of the (‘ditor; whereas 
Jesuit writers and teachers writ(‘ and speak almost in- 
variably in their own names, and with a variety of 
tnaitment and a fn'edom of mind which compare not 
unfavourably with other exponents of the same sub- 
jects. 

(3) Failure. — ThcSocietv never became ^‘relaxed” 
or needed a ‘‘reform” in the t('chnical sense in which 
these terms an* appli(‘d to religious orders. The 
constant intercourse which is maintained betw(*(‘n all 
jiarts (‘iialdes the general to hnd out vi’ry soon when 
anything goes wrong, and his large power of appoint- 
ing new oHicials has always sufficed to maintain a. 
high standard both of discipline and of n^hgious 
virtiK* Of cours(‘ then* have aris(*n critics, who have 
inv(‘rt('d this geiu'rally acknowledged fact. It has 
been said that: (a) failure has become a note of 
Jesuit enter])ris<*s. Other religious and learned 
institutions endure for c(*nturv after (’(‘iitury. The 
Soci(*ty has hardly a house that is a hundred y<‘ars 
old, very few that an* not quite modern. Its great 
missionary glories, Japan, Paraguay, China, etc , 
pjiss{*d like sniokf* and even now, m countries predomi- 
nant ly Catholic, it is banished ami its works ruiiu'd, 
while other Catholics escape and endure. Again, 
that (b), after Acquaviva’s time, a period of decay 
ensued; (c) disfiutes about Probabilisrn, tyrannicide, 
equivocat ion, et c., caused a strong and steady decline 
in the order; (d) the Society after Acquaviva’s tune 
began to acquire enormous wealth, anil the professed 
lived in luxury ; (e) religious energy was enervated by 
political scheming and bv internal dissensions. 

(a) The word “failure” is here taken m two differ- 
ent ways — failure from internal decay and failure 
from external violence. The former is discreditable, 
the latter may be glorious, if the cause is good. 
Whether the failures of the Society, at its Suppres- 
sion and in th(* violent ejections from various lands 
even in our own time, were discreditable failure’s is a 
historical question treated elsewhere. If they were, 
then we must say that such failures tend to the credit 
of the order, that they are rather apparent than real, 
and God’s Wovidence will, in His own way, make 
good the loss. In effect wx* see the ^^iciety fre(|uently 
suffering, but as frequently recovering and renewing 
her youtn. It woulci be inexact to say that the perse- 
cutions which the Society has suffered have been m 
great and continuous as to be irreconcilable with the 
usual course of Providence, which is wont to temper 
trial with relief, to make endurance possible (I Cor., 
X, 13). Thus, while it may be truly said that many 


Jesuit communities have Ix'en forced to break up 
w'ithin the last thirty yeiirs, others have had a cor- 
porate existence of tw’o or thnx centuries. 8tony- 
hurst College, for instance, has btH^n onlv 116 years 
m its present site, but its corjsirate life Is 202 >xar8 
older still, yet tin* most glorious pages of ita his- 
tory are those of its persecutions, when it lost, 
thriH* times over, everything it imisscssihI and, barely 
escaping b\ flight, reiu‘W’ed a life even more honour- 
able and distinguished than that which precedeii, a 
fortune probably with.iut its eciual in the history of 
pedagogy. Agjun the Bollandists (q. v.) and the 
Collegio Uomaiio may be cited as well-knowui exam- 
ples of institutions which, though once smitten to 
tlu* ground, have afterwards revived and ffoiirished 
as much as before if not more. One miglit instance, 
too, the German province, whieli, though driven 
into exile by Bismarck, has there more than doubhHl 
its previous numbers. The Christianity which the 
Jc'suits plant (*d in Paraguay survived in a wonderful 
w^ay, after tht'\ were gone, and the rt*dis(X)very of the 
Church in Japan affords a glorious ti’stimony to the 
thoroughness of tin* old imssionarv methods. 

(l>) 'rurning to the |K)iTit of decadence after 
Acquaviva’s tinn*, we may freely eoncedi* that no sub- 
secjiient generation contaiiu'd so many great person- 
ahtn*s as the first The first fifty years saw nearly all 
the Society’s saints and a large projiortion of its 
great writers and missionaries But the same phe- 
noiiK'non is to he ohs(*rved in almost all orders, inaeed 
in most otluT human institutions whi'ther sacred or 
profain* As for int(*rnal diss(*nsions after Aeijuu- 
viva’s death, tin* truth is thitt tin* s('V(*r(* troubles 
occurn‘d before, not after, it J’he reason for this is 
easily understood lnt(*riud troubles came chiefly 
with that conflict of views which was inevitiible while 
th(‘ C/onstitutions, the rules, and general traditions 
of the body w'(*n* being moulded J'his took till 
near the end of Acquaviva’s gc'neralati*. ’Phe worst 
troubles came first, under Ignatius hunsi’lf m regard 
to l\»rtugal, as has been exolamed I'lsewdiere (see 
l(iN\T!UH Loyola) The troimlesof Acquaviva with 
Spain coiiK* lu'xt in Heriousn(‘ss. 

(c) Aft,(‘r Aeiiuaviva’s tune we find indeed some 
warm th(*ological disputations on l^robahilism and 
other points; but m truth this trouble and the debates 
on tyrannicide and (*qui vocation had much more tc) do 
wutll outside controversK's than with internal division. 
After th('v had been fully iirgu<*d and ri'solved by 
papal authority, the settl(*ment was ac(U*pted through- 
out the Soci(*ty without, any trouble. 

(d) The allegation that the Jesuits were ever im- 
mensely ri(‘h IS demonstrably a fable. It would seem 
to have arisen from the vulgar prei>osH(‘SHion that all 
those who hv<* in great hous(*s or churehes must be 
very rich. The allegation was (*xf)l<iit<*d as early as 
1594 by Antoim* Arnaiild, wJio d<*(;lared that the 
French Jesuits had a r(*vt*nuf‘ of 200, (KK) hvren 
(£50,(K)0. which might be multipli(‘(l by six to get 
the relative buying jK>wer of that day). The Ji'snits 
answered that their tw(*nly-five churches and col- 
leges, having a staff of 5(K) t-o 6(K) nersons, had in all 
only’60,(K)0 livres (£15,(KK)). 'I ho (*xact annual 
revenues of the Knglish province for some 120 years 
are pubhsh(*d by Foley (Heconl.H S. J., VII, Introd., 
139). Duhr (Jesuiteiifabeln, BKJ4, fKWi, etc.) gives 
many figures of the same kind We can, therefore, 
tell now that the college rev(‘nueH w ere, for f heir pur- 
poses, very moderate. Th(* rumours of iminenmi 
wealth acquired still further vrigin* through i wo occur- 
rences the UcHtitiiiionmltkl of lf»29 and the lieenee, 
sometimes given by ]mpii\ aiif liont y, for tin* 

tors of the foreign missions to include in the sah* of the 
produce of their own mission farms the produce of 
their native converts, who were generally still Ux) 
rude and childish U> make bargains for them wdves. 
The R^iitutiar^edikl, as has lxx?n already explained 
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(see above: Germany)^ led to no permanent results, 
but the sale of the mission produce came conspicu- 
ously before the notice of the public at the time of the 
Suppression, by the failure of Father La Valette (see, 
in article above, Suppression, France). In neither 
case did the money transactions, such as they were, 
affect the standard of living in the Society itself, 
which always remained that of the honesti sacer^ 
dotes of their time (see Duhr, op. cit. infra, pp. 
682-^52). 

During the closing months of 1761 many other 

E relates wrote to the king, to the chancellor, M. de 
,amoignon, protesting against the arrit of the 
Parlement of 6 August, 1761, and testifying to their 
sense of the inju8ti(;(‘ of the accusations niad(‘ against 
the Jesuits and of t he loss which their dioceses would 
sustain by their suppri’ssion. De Itavignan gives 
the names of twenty-sc'ven such bishops. Of the 
minority five out of the six rendered a collective 
answer, approving of the conduct and teaching of 
the Jesuits. These five bishops, the Cardinal de 
Choiseul, brothcT of the statesman, Mgr de La Koclu'- 
foucauld. Archbishop of Rouen, and Mgrs (^iiiseau 
of Nev(‘rs, Chois(‘ul-Beaupr6 of ChAlons, and Cham- 
pion de ('ice of Auxerre, declared that “the confidence 
repoHi'd in the Jesuits by the bishons of the kingdom, 
all of whom approve them in their diocese, is evidence 
that they an* found useful in France”, and that in 
consequence they, the WTiters, “sujiplicate the king 
to grant his royal protection, and ke(*p for the Church 
of France a society commendable for the 8('rvic(‘ it 
renders to the Church and State and which the vigi- 
lance of the bishops may be trusted to preserve free 
from the evils which it is fean'd might come to affect 
it To the second and t hird of the king’s quest ions 
they answer that occasionally individual Jesuits 
have taught, blameworthy doctrines or invaded the 
jurisdiction of the bishops, but that neither fault 
has been g(*neral enough to affect the body as a whole. 
To the fourth question they answer that “the author- 
ity of the gencTal, as it is wont to be and should be 
exercised in France, appears to need no modification; 
nor do they see anything objectionable in the Jesuit 
vows”. In fact,, the only point on which (hey differ 
from the majority is in tlie suggestion that “to take 
away all difficulties for the future it would be well to 
solicit the Holy 8ee to issue a Brief fixing jirecisely 
those limits to the exercise of the general’s authority 
in France which the maxims of the kingdom require’ . 

Testimonies like these might be multiplied indef- 
initely. Among them one of the most, significant 
is that of Cflement XIII, dated 7 January, 1765, which 
specially mentions the cordial relations of the Society 
with bishops throughout the world, precisely when 
enemies wt‘re plotting for the suppression of the order. 
In his books on (fiement XIll and Clement XIV de 
Ravignan records the acts and let ti'rs of many bishojis 
in favour of the Jesuits, enumerating the names of 
nearly 200 bishops in every part of the world. From 
a secular source the most noteworthy testimony is 
that of the PVench bisliops when hostility to the 
Society was rampant in high places. On 15 Novem- 
ber, 1761, the Comte de Florentin, the minister of the 
royal household, bade Cardinal de Luynes, the Arch- 
bishop of Sens, convoke the bishops then at Pwis 
to investigate the following points : (1) The use which 
the Jesuits can be in France*, and the advantages or 
evils which may be expected to attend their dis- 
charge of the different functions committed to them. 
(2) The manner in which in their teaching and 
practice the Jesuits conduct them8<*lves in regard to 
opinions dangerous to the personal safety of sover- 
eigns, to the doctrine of the French clergy contained 
in the Declaration of 1782, and in regard to the Ultra- 
montane opinions generally. (3) The conduct of 
the Jesuits in regard to the subordination due to 
bishops and ecclesiast ical superiors, and as to whether 


they do not infringe on the rights and functions of 
the parish priests. (4) What restriction can be 
placed on the authority of the General of the Jesuits, 
so far as it is exercised in France. For eliciting the 
judgment of the ecclesiastics of the kingdom on the 
action of the Parlement^ no questions could be more 
suitable, and the bishops convoked (three cardinals, 
nine archbishops, and thirty-nine bishops, that is 
fifty-one in all) met together to consider them on 30 
November. They appointed a commission consisting 
of twelve of their number, who were given a month 
for their task and reported duly on 30 December. 
Of these fifty-one bishops, forty-four addressed a 
letter to the king, dated 30 December, 1761, answer- 
ing all th(* four questions in a sense favourable to the 
Society and giving under each head a clear statement 
of their r(*a.son8. 

To the first Question the bishops reply that the 
“Institute of (he Jesuits . . . is conspicuously 
consecrated to the good of religion and the profit of 
the State”. They begin by noting how a succession 
of poj)es, St. (’harles Borromeo, and the ambassadors 
of princes, who with him w(‘re present at the Council 
of Trent, together with the Fathers of that Council 
in their collective capacity, had pronounced in favour 
of the Society after an experience of (lie services it 
could render; how, though in the first instance there 
was a jirejudice against it in France, on account of 
certain novfdiies in its constitutions, the sovereign, 
bishops, el(*rgy, and neo])le had, on coming to know it, 
become firmrv attaem'd to it, as was witn(‘ssed by the 
demand of the States-General in 1614 and 1615 and 
of the Assinnbly of the CJergv in 1617, both of which 
bodies wi.shed for Jesuit coll(‘g(*s in Paris and the 
provinces as “the b(*st means adapted to plant 
religion and faith in tin* hearts of the people”. They 
refer also to the language* of many lettersq^atent by 
which the kings of France had authorized tlie various 
Jesuit coll('g(‘s, in particular that of Ch’rmont., at 
Paris, whi(*h Louis JCIV liad wished should bear his 
owm name, and which had (;ome to be known as the 
College of Louis-le-Grand. Then, coming to their 
own personal experi(‘nce, they bear witness that “the 
Jesuits are V(*ry useful for our dioceses, for preaching, 
for the guidance of souls, for implanting, prest^'rving, 
and renewing faith ana piety, by their missions, 
congr<‘gations, retreats, which they carry on with our 
approbation, and under our authorit}^”. Whence 
they conclude that “it would be difficult to replace 
them w'ithout a loss, especially in the provincial 
towns, where there is no university”. 

To the second question the bishops reply that, 
if there were any reality in the accusation that the 
Jesuit teaching was a menace to the lives of sovereigns, 
the bi8ho])8 would long since have taken measures 
to restrain it, instead of entrusting the Society with 
the most im])ortant functions of the sacred ministry. 
They also indicate the source from which this and 
similar accusations against the Society had their 
origin. “The (Calvinists”, they say, “tried their 
utmost to destroy in its cradle a Society whose 
principal object was to combat their errors . . . 
and disseminated many publications in which they 
singled out the Jesuits as professing a doctrine which 
menaced the lives of sovereigns, because to accuse 
them of a crime so capital the surest means to 
destroy them; and the prejudices against them thus 
arouscKl had ever since been seized upon greedily 
by all who had had any interested motives for object- 
ing to the Society’s existence (in the country).” 
The bishops add that the charges against the Jesuits 
which were being made at that time in so many 
"writings with which the country was flooded were but 
rehashes of what had been spoken and writ t en against 
them throughout the preceding century and a half. 

To the third question they reply that the Jesuits 
have no doubt received numerous privileges from the 
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Holy See, many of which, however, and those the 
most extensive, have accru^ to them by communica- 
tion with the other orders to which they liad been 
primarily panted: but that the Hocieiv has been 
accustomed to use its privileges with moderation and 
prudence. 

The fourth and last of the questions is not per- 
tinent here, and we omit, the answer. The Arch- 
bishop of Pans, who was one of the asst'inbled 
bishops, but on some ground of precedimt pr(‘ferred 
not to sign the majority statement, endorsed it in a 
separate letter which he addresscni to tlie king. 

(e) It is not to be denied that, as the Society 
acquired reputation and influimce even m the Courts 
of powerful kings, certain domestic troubh's arose, 
which had not been heard of before. Some jeal- 
ousies were inevitable, and some losses of friend- 
ship; there was danger too of the faults of the Court 
communicating themselves to those who frequimted 
it. But it is equally clear that the Society was keenly 
on its guard in this matter, and it W’^ould seem that 
its precautions wx're siu'cessful. Religious ohsiTv- 
ance did not suffer to any appreciable' extent. But 
few peojile of the sevent<‘enth century, if any, 
noticed the grave dangers which were coming from 
absolute government, the' decay of energy, the dim- 
inished desire for progress. Th(‘ Society like the rest 
of Europe suffered undcT the'se influences, but th«'y 
were plainly ext(*rnal, not internal. In France thie 
injurious influence of Gallicamsm must also V)e admit- 
ted (see above, France). But even in this dull period 
we find the French Jesuits in thc' new mission-tield of 
Canada showing a fervour w^orthy of th(‘ highest tra- 
ditions of th(' order. The final and most convincing 
proof that there was nothing seriously wrong in th(' 
poverty or in the discipline of the Society up to th(' 
time of its Suppression is olTt'red by the inability of 
its enemii'S to substantiati' their chargt's, when, after 
the Suppression, all the accounts and the papers of 
the SocK'ty passed bodilv into the adve'rsai ies’ posses- 
sion. What an unrivalled opportunity for proving 
to the world those alh'gations which were hitherto 
unsupported! Yet, after a careful scrutiny of the 
papers, no such attempt was made. The conclusion 
is evident. Eo serious fault could be proved. 

Neither at the muldle of th(' eighteenth c(‘ntury 
nor at any previous time was there any internal decline 
of the Society; there was no loss of numbc'rs, but on 
the contrary a steady growth; thi're was no falling off 
in learning, morality, or zeal. From 1000 members 
in F2 provinces in 1550, it had grown to 13,112 m 27 
provinces m 1015; to 17^005 in lOSO, 7S90 of whom 
were priests, in 35 province's with 4S novitiaU's, 28 
professed houses, 88 seminaries, 678 colleges, 100 
residences, and 106 foreign missions; and, in spite of 
every obstacle, persecution, expulsion, and suppres- 
sion during the seventeenth and eight e'en th centuries, 
in 1749 it numbered 22,589 members, of whom 11,293 
were priests, in 41 provinces, with 01 novitiates, 24 
professed houses, 170 seminarK's, (i09 colleges, 335 
residences, 1542 churches, and 273 foreign missions. 
That there w^as no falling off in learning, morality, 
or zeal historians generally, whether hostih* or friend- 
ly to the Society, attest (see Maynard, “I'he Jesuits, 
their Studies ana their Teaching”). 

On this point the testimony of Benedict XIV will 
surely be accepted as incontrovertible. In a letter 
dated 24 April, 1748, he says that the Society is one 
“whose religious are evervvhere reputed to be in the 
good odour of Christ, cniefly because, in order to 
^vance the young men who frequent their churches 
and schools in the pursuit of liberal knowledge, learn- 
ing, and culture, as well as in deeds and habits of the 
Christian religion and piety, they zealously exert 
every effort greatly to the advantage of the young”. 

In another bearing the same date he says: “It is a 
universal conviction confirmed by pontifical declara- 


tion lUrban VTlI, 0 August, 1023) that as Almlgh^ 
t uHi raised up other holy men for other times, so Ho 
has raised up St. Ignatius and the Socu'ty established 
by him to oppose Luther and the heretics of his day: 
an<l the n'ligious sons of this Society, following the 
luminous way of so great a parent, continue to give 
an unfailing extunple of the religious virtues and a dis- 
tlngul^luMl proficiency in every kintl of learning, more 
C'^pecially in saeretl, so that, jis tlu'ir co-operation is a 
great service in the successful (’onduct of the most 
important affairs of the Catholu' Church, in the rt's- 
toration of morality, and in the liberal culture of young 
men, they mt*rit new proofs of Apostolic favour,” In 
the paragraph following h(' speaks of the Soeii'ty as 
“most deserving of the orthodox religion”, and 
further on h<‘ siiys “It abounds in men skilled in 
every bram h of learning.” On 27 September, 1748, 
h(' commt'tuled thi* (Jern'ral of the Society and its 
nu'inbers for their “strenuous and faithful labours in 
sowing and pro]>agating throughout the whole world 
(\ithohc faith and unity, as well as Christian doc- 
trine and piety, in all their integrity and sanctity”. 
On 15 July, 1749, he spi'aks of the members of the 
Society as “im'ii who by thi'ir assiduous labour strive 
to instruct and form all the faithful of both sexes in 
every virtue, and in zeal for Chri.stian piety and doc- 
trine”. “Tlie Socu'ty of Jesus”, he wrote on 29 
March, 1753, “adhering closely to the sjilendid lessons 
and examples set thi'in l>y their founder, St. Ignatius, 
devob' thc'inselves to this jiioiis work (spiritual exer- 
cises) with so much ardour, zeal, charity, attention, 
vigilance, labour . . etc. 

Kor (hr furlv (‘ontrovrrsK'd hm’ thr urtirlfH .Hrmat CfrruHi, 
Forer, (ireturr, (frou, uml linfrubtru m Hommkkvooei. and th» 
full hut of JcHuit apoloKU'H, tlmi., X, 1501. 

Bohmicu-Monoi), Li a jmuiteti (IhiriH, UllO); Ciioiucim. II 
(/(•mita modenio (1 .tiUHannr, lH4h) , (juichin’okh, Hint of the Jetutlt 
(London, 1S72), Hoenhukoki’H, I'terzrhti Jnhre Jenuit (I^'ipiig, 
1910), Huhek, Der Ji Huaeti-Orden (Berlin. 1S7U), MiciiKUCT- 
QuiNtT, Den (PivriH, 1H4!1), i leu. / en orxatneti de la 

comp de (I'liriM, 1H9H), Kechcii, ItextrUge zur (Jezrh. der 

JiHvxten (Munich, IS94), Taun'ION, of the Jrnn\tK in 

Fufilond (tAtixiUm, I’Kll). 'I'liKiNUt, Hint den tTtnfifufwnn chr/t. 
dWdurahon ecrUn (Fr tr , f’oHAN, I'uriH, IS4()). DiHCUMMionn of 
thc above and <tf otluT hontih* wrili'fH will be foun<l in thc Jcmiit 
peiiothcalH cited iibov(‘, hoc alwo rii.jiTCH (ViKTOH Naumann), 
l)tr JmuitimiuH (BalLsbon, 1905), 352 509, a One crilicinin, by a 
rrotcHtant writer, of ant i-JcMuit teal literature, Biu^ikv, L'apolo^ 
uftiqae de Pascal et la mart dr Pascal (PariH, 1911), Bltoti, Les Psu- 
itendrla Ugendr (Paris, 1900); Concernmu Jmuxtn (T.ondon, 1902); 
Dciiii, Jenuiten-Fuhein (Freihurn, 1904), l)c Lai , Jinxotra (Parm, 
1901), Maynaku, The Studies and Teaehuiu of the Soaety of Jesuz 
(Loiulon, 1H5.5) , I,es Provttuinles rt leur refutation (PiiriN, 1851-2); 
DE ItAVioNAN, J)e i’exiKtcnce rt de Vinsfxtut drs p suxtes (Parm, 1844), 
tr. Ska<jek (lionilon, IH4 1) ; Wkihh, Antonio de Escobar y Mendoza 
(Freiburn, 1911), Ki cmi ii, Der In/Lx dir urboteneri Itileher; 1)0d* 
iiNdLH AND Bki'mch, (Lsch der MoralHtrniiykeilen; Daruki., A 
Vindxrntnm of St Ignatius from Phf matt i ism, and of the Jesuitez 
from the ('alnmnies laid to (heir charge (London, 108H), HcuHfCH, 
Loyola and the Kducai. System of the Jesuits (New York, 1892); 
pACifTLKK-DcHK, Ratio Studiorum in Mon. Germ, pirdnyogtoa 
(Berlin, 1887); Swickkrath, Jesuit Education, Its History and 
I*rinciples in the Light of Modem Educational Problems (8t. Ixiuifl, 

Distinquibhed Memberb.— Saints Ignatius Loy- 
ola; Francis Xavit'r; Francis Borgia; Starnslaufl 
Kostka; Aloysius (ionzaga; Alphonsus Rodriguez; 
John Bt'rcbmans; John P'rancis Itegis; Peter Claver; 
Francis de (itToninio, and Paul Miki, tiohn (»oto, 
James Kisai, Japanese martyrs (1597). 

Blessed.— Tht' blesst'd numlier 91 ; among them are 
Peter P'aber; Peter Canisms; Anthony Baldinucci; 
the martyrs Andrew Bobola; John de Britto (qq. v,)j 
Bernardino Realini; Ignatius de Azt'vedo (q. v.) and 
companions (known as tht' P’orty Martyrs of Brazil), 
viz. Didaeus de Andrada (prit'st); Antonio Suares; 
BenedictusaCUistro; Francisco Magalhftt's; Jo&o Per- 
nandes; Luiz Correa; Marioel Itodrigut's; Simon Lopes; 
Manoel PVrnandes; Alvaro Mendt's; IVtlro Minhes; 
Andreas (Jongalves; Juan a S. Martino (scholastics); 
Oonzalvo Fleiirupies, Didaco Pires; Ferdinand San- 
cies* Francisco Pt^'rez (hMioi; Antonio Correa; Manoel 
Pacfieco; Nicolas Diniz; Alexius Delgado; Marco Cal- 
deira; Sanjoaimes (scholastic novices); MarKK'l Alva- 
ros* Francisco Alvar(«; Domingos PV^niandes; Gaapar 
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Alvares; Amarufl Vaz; Juan de Majorga; Alfonso de 
Vaena; Antonio Fernandon; Stofano Zuriare; Pedro 
Fontoura; Gregorio Scrivano* Juan de Zafra; Juan de 
Baeza; Bia/^io Kibeiro; Jo&o Fernandes; Simon Acosta 
(lay brothers); the Japanese martyrs: John Baptist 
Machado, 1617; Sebastian Chimura, 1022; Camillo 
Costanzo, 1622; Charles Spinola, 1622; Paul Navarro, 
1622; Jerome de Angelis, 1623; Didacus Carvalho. 
1624; Michael Carvalho, 1624; Francisco Pacheco and 
his companions Baltiisar de Torres and Giovanni 
Battista Zola, 1626; Thomas Tzugi, 1627; Anthony 
Ixida, 1632 (priests); Augustine Ota, 1622; Gonzalvus 
Fusai and his companions, Anthony Chiuni, Peter 
Samp6, Michael Xump6, Louis Cavara, John Chin- 

f ocu, Thomas Acafoxi, 1622; Denis Fugixima and 
*eter Onizuchi (companions of Bl. Paul Navarro), 
1622; Simon Jempo ((lompanion of Bl. Jerome de 
Angelis)^ 1623; Vinc(*nt Caun and his companions: 
Peter Kinxei, Paul Chinsuche, John Chinsaco; Mich- 
ael Toz6, 1626; Micha(‘l Nacaxima, 1628 (scholastics); 
Leonard Chimura, 1619; Ambrosio Fernandes, 1620; 
Gasi)ar Sandamatzu (companion of BL Francis 
Pacheco, 1626). lay brothers; the English martyrs: 
Thomas Woodnouse, 1573; and John Nelson, iCd- 
mund Campion, Alexander Briant (qq. v.); Thomas 
Cottarn. 1 582 (priests) ; themartyrsof Cuncolim (q. v.) : 
Rudolph Accpiaviva; Alfonso Paclieiio; Pietro Berno; 
Antonio Francisco (priests); and Francisco Aranha, 
1583 (lay brother); th(‘ Hungarian martyrs: Melchior 
Grodecz and Stephen Pongracz, 7 Sept., 1619. 

Venerables. — The vencTahlcs number fifty and 
include, b(‘sides those whose biographies have been 
given separately (see Index vol.), Claude de La Col- 
ombicVe (1641-^82), Apostle of the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart; Nicliolas Lancicius (1574-1653), author 
of “Gloria Ignatiana” and many spiritual works, and, 
with Orlandini, of “Historia SocieLitis Jesu”; Julicn 
Maunoir (1606-83)^ Apostle of Brittany. 

Though th<* Ji'suits, in accordance with their rules, 
do not acc('pt ec.c’lesiastical dignities, the popes 
at times have raised some of their numbers to the 
rank of cardinal^ as Cardinals Bellarniine, Franze- 
Un, de Lugo, Mai, Mazzella, Odescalchi. Pallavicino, 
PAzmdnv, Tarqumi, Toledo, Tolornei (qq. v.); also 
Cardinals Casimir V, King of Poland, created 1647; 
Alvaro Cienfuegos (1657-1739), created 1720; Johann 
Ebi^rhard Nidhard (1()07-81), created 1675; Giam- 
battista Salerno (l(i70~1729), created 1709; Andreas 
Steinhuber (1825-1907), created 1893; and Louis 
Billot (b. 1846), created 27 Nov., 1911. 

As reference is made in most of the articles on 
members of the Society to Sommervogers monu- 
mental “Bibliotht^ciue de la Compagnie de JAsus’’ a 
brief account of its author is given here. Carlos, 
fourth son of Marie-Maxiinilien-Joseph Sommer- 
vogel and Ilortense Blanchard, was born on 8 
Jan., 1834, at Strasburg, Alsace, and died in Paris 
on 4 May, 1902. After studying at the lijc^e of 
Strasburg, Carlos entered the Jesuit novitiate at 
Issenheim. Alsace, 2 Feb., 1853, and was sent later 
to Saint-Acheul, Amiens, to complete his literary 
studies. In 1856 he was appointed assistant prefect 
of discipline and sub-librarian in the College of the 
Immaculate Conception, Rue Vaugirard, Paris. 
Here he disco ven'd his literaiy vocation. The 
“ Biblioth^que ” of PP. Augustin and Aloys de Backer 
was then in course of publication, and Sommervogel, 
noting in it occasional errors and omissions, made a 
systematic examination of the whole work. Four 
years later P. Aug. de Backer, seeing his list of adden- 
da and errata, a MS. of 800 pages containing over 
10,000 entries, obtained leave to make use of it. Som- 
mervogel continued at Rue Vaugirard till 1865, re- 
viewing his course of philosophy meanwhile. He then 
studiea theology at Amiens, where he was ordained in 
Sept., 1866. From 1867 till 1879 he was on the st^ 
of the “Etudes^’, being managing editor from 1871 till 


1879. During the Franco-German War he served 
as chaplain in Faidherbe’s army, and was decorated 
in 1871 with a bronze medal for his self-sacrifice. 

P. de Backer in the revised edition of his “Biblio- 
th^ue^' (1869~7t)) gave Sommervogers name as 
co-author, and deservetily, for the vast improvement 
in the work w^as in no small measure due to the 
latter’s contributions. From 1880 till 1882 P. 
Sommervogel was assistant to his father provincial. 
Before 1882 he had never had any special opportunity 
of pursuing his favourite study; all his bibliographical 
work had been done in his spare moments. In 1884 
he published his “ Dictionnaire des ouvrages ano- 
nymes et pseiidonymc^s publics par des religieux de 
la Compagnie de Jesus”. In 1885 he was apjiointed 
successor to the PP. de Ba<*ker and went to Louvain 
He determined to recast and enlarge their work and 
after five years issu(^ the first volume f)f the first 
part (Brussels and Paris, 1890); by 19(K) tlie ninth 
volume had app(‘ared; the tenth, an index of th(‘ 
first nine, which comprised th(' bil)hograi)hical part 
of the “ Biblioth^que ” was unfinished at the time of 
his death but has since been completed by P. Bhard, 
with a biographical notici‘ by P. Brucker, from which 
these details had b(‘en drawm. P, Sornrnervogel had 
intended to compile a second, or historical, part of 
his work, which was to be a revision of Carayon’s 
“ Bibliographie historique”. He was a man of 
exemplary virtue, giving friH'ly to all the fruit of his 
devote*d labours and content to l(‘ad for years a busy 
obscure life to which duty calk'd him, until his 
superiors direcU'd him to devote himsi'lf to his favour- 
ite studv during the last fifteen years of his lib*. 
He re-e(iited a number of works bv okl writc'rs of tin* 
Society and. in addition to his art ich's in the “Etudes”, 
wTote: “Taole in("‘thodi(iiie d('S IVR‘inoiresdeTr(^voux” 
(3 vols., Paris, 1861- 5); “Bibliotheca Mariana de la 
Comp, de J("*sus” (Paris, 1885); “Moniteur biblio- 
graphique de la Comp, de Jesus” (Pans, 1894 1901) 

Menoi>ooibh, Bioqraphikh. — Alegambe, Mortes illufttres et 
geata t'orum df Soc, Jeau gut in odium ftihi necnti sunt (Homo, 
1067), Idem, Heroes et vicUmw chariUitia (Uonu*. 1(^68), Drews, 
Fasti Hoc. Jesu (BraunsborR, 1728), ('handi-fuy, Fadi bremores 
Soc Jesu (London, 1910), GuiUfERMTi, M/nologr de Ui romp de 
J.. Portugal (Puns, 1807) , France (I'uns, 1892) , Italxe (I'hiih, , 
(PaiiH, 1898), M MLKon, Alerwl for the E a (/huh Ast-^istanci/ 
(Ijoiuion); BofcJto, Menologio (Ronif, IK.^O), S'lxxiKit, Hintono- 
graphu’ Sor. Jesu (ItatiHhon, 18, '>1), Niehemherg, CUiros varoufH 
de Licomp.de J (Mudnd, lOl.'l), Pattuonani, Meuol d’alrutii re- 
ligioai della comp, dt (J. (V^emco, 17.'1()), Tanner, Hxx Jesu aposto- 
lorum imitatrii (Prague, 109t); Idem, So< Jesu usgut ad moritm 
mUitans (Prague, 1076), Thoelen, Mmol dir deni sefa n Ordens- 
provtm (Uoi'rmond, 1901). Bibhographu's of |)urtieular p«‘rs()us, 
on a larger seale than can be given here, will be found under the 
iK'parate articles devoted to them. (S(*e also Index volunu‘.) 
The Ix'st-nrranged historical bibliography is that of C'arayon, 
Bihhographie de la eompagme de J/sus (Puns, \8(»1) See also 
Southwell, BiW scriptorum Sm (IU)me,1070) , dI' Backer, 

Bibhothdiiue des icriv. de la comp, de J/sus (Lit'^ge, 185:1), Som- 
mervogel, Bibl. des {'CTiv. de la comp, de Jisus (10 vols , BnisselH, 
181)0-1910) , Hurter, Nomenclator hterarius {InuHhruek, 1892 9), 
DELri.ACE, .4c/tt S Sedis in causa Sor. Jeau (Florence, 1887-95), 
Hamy, leonographxe de la comp de Jesus (I*ans, 1875), Idem, 
Galerte xllustr^e de la comp, de J. (8 vols., Pans, 1898); de Tri- 
aRTE, Catdl. razoiuido de ohras . de autorea de la comp, 

de Jesus (Madrid, 1904). 

Jesuit Periodicaijs. — M^moxres de Tr/'voux (Trevoux and 
Pari.s, 1701-07, 205 vola.), Table mithodique, by Sommb:rvogei 
( 3 vols., Paris, 18(Vt-05), Cinltd cattohea (Rome, 1850), Etudes 
hist., htt., et rehg. (Pans, 185-1), — began a.s Etudes de thfol , inter- 
mittent, 1880-8; Table ghilrnle, liiHS-1900 (Pans, 1901), Precis 
historxgues (Brussels, 1852), Tables, ]S6'xi~7S! (Bniswds, 1894), 
in 1899 it became the Missions beiges, The Month (T.ondon, 
1864), Index {18()4~1908); Stimmen aus Mann-Laach (Freiburg, 
1871), began as Die Encydika (1804). In connexion with this is 
issued a series of Ergitmungshefte. A\m Register I, 1871~8(>; Reg- 
ister II, 1886-99, Studim (Utrecht, 1808); Rev. des questions his- 
tmriques (Brussels, 1877); Przeglad potcazcchny (General Review, 
Cracow); Zeitsch filr kath. Theol. (Innsbnick, 1876); Razdn y Fe 
(Madrid, 1901). Besides the above, which deal with topics of all 
sorts, there are a host of minor periodicals devoted to special 
subjects; scientific, liturgical, social, college, mission, and paro- 
chial magasines are more numerous still. The Messenger of the 
Sacred Heart has editions for manv countnes and in numerous 
languages. It is the organ of the Apostleship of Praver; most of 
these ^itions are edited by members of the Sticiety, America 
(New York, 1909). (See also Bollandists; Ratio Studiobum; 
iisTRXiATs; Sbibitual Exbbcisss or Saint Ignatius; Theatre.) 

J. H. Pollen. 
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Soeiaty of the Blessed Sacrament, The, a cou- 
regation of priests foundinl b}' Wnierable PiiTre- 
ulien Eyniard (q. v.) m Pans, 1 June, 18r)b. >lis 
aim was to create a society whose ineinbt*rs slioulil 
devote themselves exclusively to the woPhlup of tli<‘ 
Holy Eucharist. Pius IX ajqirovcMl th(‘ society bv 
Briefs of 185G and 1858 and by a n(‘cree of 3 June, 
1863, approved the rule ad decennhim. On S May, 
1895j Leo XI 11 approval it. in pvrpvtuinti. Tht' first 
to join the founUer Wfia Pere de Cuers, w]io.s(' exanipli* 
was soon followed by PtVe Champion. The com- 
munity prospered, and in 1862 Pere ICymard oikukhI 
a novitiate, which was to consist of pnc.sts and lay 
brothers. The formcT recite the Divine Office in <‘hoir 
and perform all the other duties of tin* clergy; the 
latter share in the principal end of the societv - 
erpctual axloration, and attend to the various hou.se- 
old employments peeiiliar to their state. Tlie 
Blessed Sacrament i.s always expo8(*(l for adoration, 
and the sanctuary never without adorers in surplieis 
and if u pru‘st, the stole. Kvc‘ry hour at tlu' sound of 
the signal bell, all the religious kneel and reeib' a 
prayer in honour of the Bu'ssed vSaerainent. and of 
Our Lady. Since 1856, the following Jiou.s(‘s fiavc* havn 
establislied : France — Pans (1S5()), Mars<Mll<‘s (1859), 
Angers, (1861), Saint Maunee (,1866), Tri'voux (1895). 
Sarcelles (1898); Belgium — Bnissels (1S66), Or- 
meiguics (1898), Oost»hiinkerke (1902), Hassengi* 
(1902), Baronville (1910), Biwden I'ost Eupen on llie 
Bt'Igian frontier for (h'rman.s (1009); Itah — Home 
(1882), Turin (1901), Castel-Veccluo (1905); .Aus- 
tria — Botzen (1896); Holland — Buarle-Xa.s.sau, now 
Nijmegen (1902); Spain— Tolosa (1907); Argentina-- 
Buenos- Ayr(‘8 (BK)3); Chile — vSantiago (1908); Can- 
ada — Montreal (1890), Terndionne (1002); United 
States — New York (1900); SufTern, N Y. (1907). 
All the hous(‘s in France were closed by th(‘ C.ovctii- 
m(*nt in 1900, but Porp(‘tual Adoration is still 
h(‘ld in tlicir chaiiol in Pans, wliieb i.s in chnrgc* 
of the secular clergy, liy t.hc iiKMubiTS of “The 
PcopU'^B Euchanstict League “ T'Ik* first foundation 
in the Umt(‘d States took plan' in 1900, under the 
leadership of PAre lOstevi'non, fbe pri'simt superior- 
general, in New York City, when' (lu‘ I’^itluTs wen* 
received in the Canadian parish of Saint -Jeau- 
Baptiste, 185 East 76th Street. A new cluiich is 
uiuh'r construction. In September, 1901, the FatluTS 
of the Bl(‘ssed Sacrairu*nt o])cncd a j)r(‘])arat.ory si'in- 
inary at SufTern, Rockland Co., N. Y. Here young 
boys wJio giv'e evid(*nce of a vocation an' trainc'd to 
the religious life, while pursuing a course of s(*cular 
study. From the seminary the youths pjiss to the 
novitiate, when*, aft(‘r two years, th(\y make t.he threii 
vows of religion, and thim enter uj)on their first 
theologi(!al course pri'paratory to ordination. 

From ev(‘ry liousi* of the Fathers of the Blessi'd 
Sacrament emanat(*s a seri(‘s of Eucharistic, w^orks, 
all instituted by their foundiT. They are: “Th(' 
Eucharistic Weeks, or, Lights and FIowits'’, a soci<‘ty 
whose members aevotc* themH<*lve8 to the jirojier 
adornment of the altar; “The Pi'ople’s Eucharis- 
tic League”, which numbers over 5(X),0()9; “The 
Priests' Eucharistic Leagut'”, wit h a mimibershi}* of 
100,000; “The Priests’ Communion L<‘ague“ an 
association of priests under the title of “Sacerdotal 
Eucharistic League”, established at Rome in the 
church of San Claudio, July, 1906, and at once rais(*d 
by Pius X to the dignity of an arch(*onfrat(*rnity. 
Its object is to spread the practice of frequent and 
daily Communion, in conformity with the Decree of 
the Sacred Congregation of the Council, “De <juo- 
tidiana SB. Eucharist ia? sumptione” (20 December, 
1905). The means there highly recommt'nded refiT 
to the following points: (1) To instruct, refute objec- 
tions, spread writings favouring daily Communis; 
(2) To encourage assistance at Holy Mass; (3) lo 
promote Eucharistic triduurns; (4) To induce children 


esjKM'iiilly to approach th<' Holy Table frequently, 
“'riic Sdciftv of Nocturn.’d Adoration”, the memheie 
of winch for an entire night keep wabdi before the 
Ho.st, reciting llu‘ Olhci' of (he Blcasixl Sacrament, 
aritl otTcriiig various acts of repanitivt* lioni/ige; “The 
Work of First Communion for Adults” The ajK^s- 
tolatc of (he press is u promiiK'iit feature in the 
labours of the.si* rt‘ligiou.s. In the Fnited States, they 
pii})li.s}i Lunmamicl ”, the organ of “'Phe Pri<*stfli' 
Eueharl^tl(■ Le.ague”, urul “The Sentinel of the 
Bl(\ss('d S.icrament 

For IjlIillOKruplu nrv KYM\ni>, PiKUlth-Jl i.ikn, Vkxkh\mi.c.. 

A Lktkmjkh. 

Society of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, Thr. 

an institution of religious women, taking ])erp(‘tual 
vows and devoted to the work of education, foundiHl 
21 Nov , ISIM), by Ma(lf‘U‘ine-Sophie Barat fci. v ). 
OiK' of the signs of returning vigour in th(' Cniirch 
in hranc(‘ afli'r 17tf2 wjis the revival of th(* ri'ligioiis 
hl<‘. Ib'ligums orders ha<l bei'ii sujipressed by the 
laws of IS \ugnst, 1792, but witliin a few years a 
rea(‘tion .si‘l m; tlie ri'st oration of .sonu' orders and the 
foundations of luav congregations uslu'ri'd in “the 
seeond s))nng ” Oin' of the first, was tin* Society of 
.h'sus IhidiT t]i(‘ provisional t itle of “ l'5ithers of the 
Sacri'd Heart” and “h'atliers of the h'aith”, some 
devoted priests baiuhsl tlu'iuselvi's together and in 
due time ri'liirni^d trom th(‘ir i'\il(» or (‘migration to 
d(‘V()te th('msclv(‘.s to tlie .s])iriluai welfari' of their 
country. I'atlnT J/‘onor De Tournely was among 
the foundias of th(‘ l*'athers of IIk* Saered Heart, ana 
the first to wlioin it oeeurred that an institute of 
woiniai Ix'aring the saiiu' nami' and devot mg Ihi'in- 
selv(‘s to tlie edueation of girls, would be one of the 
most eflieaeious mi'ans oi restoring the ))raetic(' of 
ri'ligion m I'nimii'. Though many diflicultu's in- 
(.(‘rvened, t wo at tiMiijits W(T(‘ made. VniKM'ss Louise 
de Bourbon ('onde, befori* th<‘ R(‘Volutioti a Bene- 
dictine ab))(‘ss, and the Archduehi'.ss Mary .\nne of 
Austria liotli tn(‘d to form an institute anairding to 
his id(‘a; but neitbi'i* sueeeedi'd, and hi' died Ix'fore 
anything (’ould b(‘ acconqdished, Ih^ iiiul eonhded 
ln.s views to Father V'ann wlio suci'eeded Imu as 
sipMTior of the t'atliers of the Saeri'd Ib'art A 
short tune afti'rwards Father Varin found m Made- 
h'uu'-Sophie Barat, sisti'r of Father Louis Band, the 
mstniment to exi'cuti' his jdans. T}ie first iiK'inbcrs 
of t.he iK'W Hoeii'ty bi'gan thi'ir community life in 
Paris, und(*r f.he guulanee of h'allier Vann. 'The 
first eonvi'iit was opi'nisl at. Amiens in 1H91, undi'r 
Madi'inoisi'lle Loipii't A seliool wliieli had already 
existeil there was made ovit to the ni'vv mstil.utc, 
and Komi' who had worki'd in it, ofiered themselvi'H 
as postulants for l.lii' “D.-uni'S di' hi Foi” or “ De 
1/ 1 list ruction Cliri^'fieniu*”, the name wliieli the new 
society had assumi'd^ as that, of 1h<‘ “ Society of 
(lie Sacred H('a,rt,” might be sapj)o.s(‘d to indicate 
a eonnexion wit h tbe royalist, part y of f^a V endec Ab 
M ile. Loipiet., who had b(*en acting as superior, 
lacked the recpiisiti' qua,litieH, by flit' advice of Father 
Varin and with the assent of the community Sopliie 
Barat was nami'd sujx'rior. By ('ducat ion and fem- 
i>(‘rament, the new superior was eH]>eciallv fittcsl for 
the work of foundation. In 1891 n sis'ond house 
was o]iened and a n(*w tik'hiIxt, Philqmine I)uch(*Hn<‘, 
rc'C('iv(*d, who was dcstiiK'd to carry the work of the 
society beyond th<‘ liinits of Frama*. FornK'rly a iiovitHi 
of the Visitiition c.onvc'iit at Ste. Mari<‘ <1 en Haut, 
near Grenobh', M1I(‘. Duciicwie found it irnriohsibh* to 
H'const met the religious hf(‘ of the Visitation in the 
convent which she ]>urehaM(sl uft(*r the Ih'volution. 
Father Vann made her acijuaintance and renorUsl to 
Mother Barat that, the house was otTenxl to her, 
an<l that sin* (‘ould find there some* who wished to 

join her. ... , 

The first plan of the institute was drawn up by 
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Fathers Roger and Varin, and with a memorial com- 
posed by Mothers Barat and Duchesne was presented 
to the Bishop of (Grenoble and approved by him. 
I’his plan ana memorial set forth the end of the as- 
sociation, which was the perfc^jtion of its members 
and the salvation of souls; tlu^ spirit aiined at de- 
tachment from the world, purity of intention for the 
dory of the Sacred Heart, gentleness, zeal, and obc»- 
dience; the means, for the religious, the training of 
the novitiate, and spiritual exercises, for others, 
boarding schools for tlu? upper classes, free schools 
for the poor, and spiritual retreats. The rule in this 
preliminary stage was Hininle; the houses were to be 
under one superior-general, everything was to be in 
common, the offici; of the Blessed Virgin was to be 
recited, the time appointed for mental prayer was 
siMicified. The manner of life was to be simple 
without the prescrilxKl austerities of the older orders, 
wliich would b(* irn^ompatible with the work of educa- 
tion. On Mother Harat’s return to Amiens in IHtKi 
the first general congregat ion was assembled for the 
election of th(* supiTior-gerKiral, and slie was chosen 
for the office. Fatlier Varin then withdrew from the 
position he had lield as superior of the new institute 
whi(;h was now regularly constituted, but he con- 
tiniKul for years to h(‘lp the young supf^rior-general 
with his advic(i and sujiport. The first serious 
trouble whiidi arose nearly wrec^ked the whole under- 
taking. At the end of 1808 the “Dames de la Foi” 
had six house's; Amiens, (Irenoble, Poitiers, Niort, 
Ghent, and Cuignie'rs. The first house at Amiens 
was governed at this time by Motlier Baud(*mont-, 
who mil under the influence of a priest of the Diocese 
of Amiens, Abbi'' de St.-Est6ve, who took that house 
under his control and even drew up a set of rules 
drawn from those of th(^ monastic oraers and entirely 
foreign to the spirit of Fat her Varin and the foundress. 
The devot ion to the Sacnsl Heart which was to be 
its very life scar(*ely a])peared in the new rules and 
th(*y were in (!ons(‘quence not acc^eptable to any of 
the hous(»s outside Amiens. Abb6 de St-Est^ve was 
determined to force the matter. He went to Rome 
and from th(’n(;e simt orders, ostensibly from the Holy 
Hee. Tlu^ name of the Society of the Sacred Heart 
was to be abandoned for that of “Apostolines", 
and he wrote vehement letters condemning Prather 
Varin and the superior-geni^ral and her work. The 
most important letter m the case proved to be a 
forgery. The institute recovered its balance, but 
the house at Ghent had b<'en already lost to the 
society. 

The 8(‘cond general congregat ion (1815) examined 
the constitutions which had been elaborated by 
Father Varin and Mother Barat (they were an ex- 
pansion of the first jilan presented to the Bishop of 
Grenoble) and th(*y wi'.re acijejited by all the houses 
of the society. It was decided to have a gem'ral 
novitiate in Paris. The third general (congregation 
(1820) drew up the first uniform plan of studiccs 
which has been develo]X‘d and iiKKlified from time 
to time to bring it into harmony with present needs, 
without losing the features which have characterized 
it from the beginning. In 1826 the 80 ci(cty obtained 
the formal approbation of Leo XII and the first 
cardinal protector was appointed, in place of an 
ecclesiastical superior whose authority would have 
depende'd too much upon local conditions. The 
sixth general congregation was anxious to bring the 
constitutions into closer conformity with those of 
the Society of Jesus. Mother Barat foresaw that 
the proposed changes were unsuitable for a congre- 
gation of women, but permitted an experimental 
trial of them for three years. Finally the whole 
affair was submitted to Gregory XVI, who decided 
that the society should return in all points to the 
constitution approved by Leo XII. The last changes 
ia the constitutions were made in 1851 with the sanc- 


tion of the Holy See. Superiors-vicar were named 
to help the superior-general in the govermnent of the 
society by taking the immediate supervision of a cer- 
tain number of houses forming a vicariate. The 
superiors-vicar assembled with the mother general 
and the assistants general, form the general congre- 
gation of the society. In 1818 Mother Philippine 
Duchesne introduced the society into the United 
States and the first houses were founded in Missouri 
and Louisiana. The society under the guidance of 
Mother Mary Aloysia Hardey (q. v.) spread rapidly, 
and in 1910 count(»d twenty-seven houses and more 
than elev(;n hundrcnl members The extension in 
Europe was confined to France until 1827 when a 
school was openi'd at the Trinit^l dei Monti, Rome. 
Houses were founded in Belgium (Jette), 1836; 
Fingland (BerrymtJiul, now Roehampten) and Ire- 
land (Roscrca), both in 1841; Can^a (Montreal), 
1812; Austria (l.emberg). 1843; Spain (Sarria, near 
Banielona), 1846. Mother du Rousier was the 
pioneer in South America (Santiago de Chile in 1854). 
Other foundations were made m the West Indies 
(1858); New Zealand (1880); Australia (1882); 
Egypt (1903): Japan (1908). Tlie Revolution of 
1830 disturbecl the house in Paris but did not destroy 
it,; the novitiate was removed elst^where. In 1848 
the hou.se in Switzerland had to be abandoned; the 
religious were exp(*lled from Genoa, Turin, Saluzzo. 
and Pignerol while the hous(.*s in Rome were si'archeu 
and pillag(‘d. In 1860 Ivoreto, St. F3pidio, and 
P(*rugia were supprc'ssed. The German houses were 
c1os(h1 by th(‘ May Laws of 1873. Between 1903 
and 1909 forty-seven houses in France were closed 
and many of tliem confiscated by the French Govern- 
iTH'nt. The mother-house wiis transferre'd to Brus- 
sels in 1909. This wholesale d('st ruction increased the 
extension in foreign countrK's; for almost every house 
that has been clos(‘d anotlu'r has bei'ii opc'iied i‘ls('- 
where. At prcvscuit the society counts 139 houses 
and about 6500 n'ligious. 

The Hoci(‘ty aims at a twofold spirit — contemplative 
and active. It is composed of choir religious and lay 
sisters. ICnclosure is observed in a manner adapted 
to th(* works; the Office of the Blessed Virgin is 
recited in choir. Th(i choice of subjects is guided by 
the qualifications laid down in the constitutions. 
In addition te the indication of a true religious voca- 
tion there is required n^spi'C table parentage, unblcm- 
ish(‘d reputation, a good or at least sufficient education 
with some aptitude for completing it, a sound judg- 
ment, and above all a generous determination to make 
an entire surrender of self to the service of God 
through the hands of supc'riors. The candidate is 
not allowed to make any conditions as to place of 
residence or employment, but must be ready to be 
sent by obi^dience to any part of the world, even the 
privilege of going on foreign missions is not definitely 
promised in the bc'ginning to those who aspire to it. 
Postulants are admitted to a preliminary probation 
of three months, at the end of which they may take 
the religious haoit and begin their novitiate of two 
years, which are spent in studying the spirit and the 
ruk^s of the society, exercising themselves in its manner 
of living, and in the virtues which they will be called 
upon to practice; the second year is devoted to a 
course of study which is to prepare them for their 
educational work. To each novitiate there is at- 
tached a Uiaching and training department where the 
first course of studies may be taken, and when it is 
possible the young religious pass a year in this, after 
their vows, before they are sent to teach in the schools. 
The first vows, simple perpetual vows of poverty, 
chastity and obedience, are taken at the end of two 
years of noviceship, after which follow five years 
spent in study, teaching, or other duties. At the end 
of this period follows for those who have special 
aptitude for the work of teaching, another short 
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course of study, and for all a period of second novi- 
tiate or probation lasting six months, at the end of 
which, that is to say, seven years after their mi- 
mission to the society, the aspimrits take their final 
vows and are received tis professed religious. The 
vo^v of stability, that is, of perseverance m the 
society, is then added, and for the choir r(*!igious 
a vow to consecrate thernsc^lves to education of youth; 
provision is made, however, that tins vow may he 
accomplished even if obedience should prescrilx' (Uher 
duties than those of direct teaching, and may he 
fulfilled by concurrence in any way in the work of the 
society. The vow of stabilitv binds the society to the 
professed until death, as well as the professed to tlie 
society; this bond can only be broken by the Holy 
See. The society is governed by a superior general, 
elected for life by the assistants general and superiors 
vicar. The assistants general are elected for six years, 
the superiors vicar anti local superiors are nominattnl 
by the mother general, and may be changt'd at her 
discretion; their usual period of government is thrt'e 
years, but it may be prolonged or shortened according 
to circumstances. The superior general asscmblt's the 
superiors vicar in a general congregation every six 
years, and with the help of the assistants general 
transacts with them all business coniu'cted with the 
general government of the society. These periodical 
assemblies, the occasional visits of the superior 
general to the houses in different countries, the rt'gular 
reports and accounts sent in from ev(‘iy vicariate, 
the free access of all to the mother general by writing, 
and in particular the organizatitm of the house of last 
probation, which as far as possible brings the young 
religious for six months into touch with the first 
superiors of the society — all tend to unity. Its union 
is w'hat is most valued, and if it had Ix^en possible to 
define it sufficiently it is said that a fourth vow of 
charity would have been added to the obligations of 
the members. 

Four principal works give scoj^e to th(' activities of 
the society. (1) Education of the upper (dasses in 
the boarding schools and of late years in day schools. 
Originally tlx* plan of studies was more or less uni- 
form in all the houses, but it has bc'come nei^easary 
to modify it according to the needs and educational 
ideals of different countries and the kind of lif(5 for 
which the pupils have to be prepared. Thci character 
of the education of the Sacred Heart, however, re- 
mains the same, based on the study of ndigion and of 
Christian philosophy and laying particular stress on 
history, literaturi*, essay-writing, modern languages, 
and such knowledgi* of household management as 
can he taught at school. (2) P>ee or paro(;hial 
schools. In some countries, as in England, th<‘se an^ 
aided by the State, and follow the r(*gulations laid 
down for other public elementary schrxds; in others 
they are voluntary and adaiit their teaching to the 
needs and circumstances of the children, uetwoon 
these two classes of schools hav(‘ arisen in England 
secondary schools, aided by the State, which are 
principally feeding schools for the two training 
colleges in London and Newcastle, where Catholic 
teachers are prepared for the c(*rtificates entitling 
them to teach in elementary static-supported schools. 
This work is of wider importance than the teaching 
of single elementary schools, and is valued as a means 
of reaching indirectly a far greater number of children 
than those with whom the religious themselves can 
come into contact. It likewise leavens the tea(!hing 
profession with minds trained in Catholic doctrine 
and practice. This work for Catholic teachers also 
exists at Lima in a flourishing condition. (3) A work 
which is taking rapid development is that of spiritual 
retreats for all classes of persons. The spiritual exer- 
cises are given to considerable numbers of ladies who 

S >end a few days within the convents of the Sacred 
eart; in other cases the exercises are adapted for 
XIV.— 8 


poor girls and wasant women. Retreats for First 
Communion in Home, and retn^ats for Indian women 
m Mexico are sp<*cial varieties of this work. (4) The 
congregations of Children of Mary living in the world 
which have th(‘ir owm rules and organization (sec 
Childhen of M.\uv of the Saciiki) Hkaht, The). 

to Madm-kink-Sophik. Hkknmki}; 

IIaudka, Mauy I)c< HLHNic, PmurpiNK-UeHK. 

Janet Stuaht. 

Socinianism, tin' Ixxly of doetriin* In'ld by one of 
the nuiiK'rous Anlitrimtanan sects to which the Ref- 
ormat um gave Inrth. 'lln' Stx'miHUs derive th(‘ir 
name from two native's of Siena, Lelit> vSozzini (1525- 
(>21 and his neplx'W Fausto Sozzini (153B IGtM). The 
Rurnanx' is variously given, but its Latin form, So- 
cinus, IS that curn'iitlv list'd. It is to Faust o, or 
Faust us S(x*nuis, that tbe si'ct owes its individuality, 
hut It arose Ix'fore he came into contact, with it., in 
Ifilfi a secret scx'ietv held meetings at Vicenza in the 
Diocese of Vt'iiice to discuss, among other points, the 
doctrine of the 'rnnity. Among the nx'inlx'rs of this 
socie't y weri' lUandrata, a well-known physician, Alcia- 
tus, Cent ills, and Leho, or La'hus Soemus. The last- 
named, a prie'st of Siena, was tlie intimate fri<*nd of 
Hullmger, Calvin, and Melanchthon. The object of 
th(‘ six'iety was tlx' adv(x*acy not- pret'ist'ly <>f what 
W(‘r(* afti'rwanls known as Six'iniun jirinciples, but of 
Antitrinitarianisin. The Nominalists, represented 
by Abelard, were the real progc'iiit.ors of the Anti- 
trinitarians of the Ri'format ion ix'rnxl, but while 
many of the Noniinali.sts ultimati'ly became Trithe- 
ists, the term AntitrxniUirian iix'ans expressly one who 
denu's the' distinction of [X'rsons in the Clodhead. 
The Antitrinitanans are thus the later representat ives 
of th(' Sabellians, Macedonians, and Arians of an 
I'arlier pi'riod. The si'cret society which met at 
Vicenza was broki'n up, and nxist of its nx'inbers fled 
to Poland. Lielius, indei'd, seems to have hvixi most 
at Zurich, but he wivs the mainspring of the society, 
whx'h continued to hold nx'c'tings at Cracow for the 
discussion of n'ligious qut'stions He died in 15fi2 
and a stormy period began for the members of thej 
party 

The inevitable effect of thi' principU's of the lU'for- 
mation was soon fi'lt, and schism made its appearance 
in th(‘ ranks of the Antit.rimtarian.s — for so w<' must 
call them all indiscriminately at this time. In 1570 
the Sex-inians separated, and, through tin' infiuein'e 
of the Antitrinilarian John Sigisinuml, f'stablished 
themselves at Racow. Meanwhile Faustus Socinus 
had obtained ]x)sscssion of his uncle's papers and in 
1579 came to Poland. He found the various bodies of 
the sect divided, and he was at first ri'fused admission 
becausi' h(' refused to submit to a seeond baptism. 
In 1574 the Sixdman-s had issued a “ Cyateehism of the 
Unitarians", in which, whik' much was said about the 
naturi' and perfi'ctions of the (hxlhead, sili'iice was 
observed ri'garding those' Divine at.tributes whi(*h are* 
mysterious. Christ was the Promise*d Man; He was 
the Mediator of CVe'ation, i (' of Ib'geiieraf iofi. It 
was shortly after the appearance (if this eaO'chisni 
that Faustus arriv(‘(i on the s(;ene and, in spile of 
initial opposition, In' Hiieceed(*d in attaching all fiartx's 
to himsi'if and thus sc'ciiririg for ihc'tii a d(*gr('(' of 
unity which thc'y had not hitfn'rto (*rijoved. ()nce m 

E ossc'ssion of rx)W('r, his action was high-handed. ll(i 
ad been inviti'd to Su'benburg in order to counter- 
act the influ('ne(‘ of thi' Antitrinitarian bishop InmciH 
David (1519-79). David, having refiisf^l to acc(*f)t 
the pecailiarly S(X*inian tc'iiet that C-hrist, thoi^h not 
God is to he adorc'd, was thrown into prison, where he 
died! Budna'us, who adlx'nxl f o Payul's views, w^ 
degraded and excommunicated in 15H4. 1 ne oKl 

catechism was now suppre.sH('d and a new one pub- 
lished under the tith' of the "Catechism of Rac<>w . 
Though drawn up by Socinus, it was not pubushea 
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until 1605, a year after his death; it first appeared in 
Polish, then in Latin in 1609, 

Meanwhile the Socinians had flourished; they had 
established colleges, they held synods, and they had a 
printing press whence they issued an imment^ amount 
of religious literature in support of their views; this 
was cmlected, under the title “Bibliotheca Antitrini- 
tarianorum”, by Sandius. In 1638 the Catholics in 
Poland insisted on the banishment of the Socinians, 
who were in consequence dispersed. It is evident 
from the pages of Bayle that the sect was dreaded 
in Europe; many of the princes were said to favour 
it secretly, ancl it was predicted that Socinian- 
ism would overrun f^urope. Bayle, however, en- 
deavours to dispel these fears by dwelling upon the 
vigorous measures taken to prevent its spread in Hol- 
land. Thus, in 1639, at the suggestion of the British 
Ambassador, all th(i states of Holland were advised 
of the probaole arrival of the Socinians after their ex- 
pulsion from Poland; while in 1653 very stringent de- 
crees were passed against them. The sect never had a 
great vogue in England; it was distasteful to Prot- 
estants who, less logical, perhaps, but more conserva- 
tive in their views, were not prepared to go to the 
lengths of the Continental Reformers. In 1612 we 
find the names of Leggatt and Wightman mentioned 
as condemned to death for denying the Divinity of 
Christ. Under the Commonwelath, John Biddle was 
prominent as an upholder of Socinian principles; 
Cromwell banished him to the Scilly Isles, out he re- 
turned under a writ of habeas corpus and became 
minister of an Independent church in London. After 
the Restoration, however, Biddle was cast again into 
prison, where he died in 1662. The Unitarians are 
irequcntly identified with the So(;inians, but there are 
fundamental differences between their doctrines (for 
which see next section). 

Fundamental Doctrines. — These may be feath- 
ered from the “Catechism of Racow”, mentioned 
above and from the writings of Socinus himself, which 
are collected in the “Bibliotheca Fratrurn Polon- 
orum’’. The basis was, of course, private judgment; 
the Socinians rejected authority and insisted on the 
free use of reason, but they did not reject revelation. 
Socinus, in his work “De Auctoritate Scripturie 
Sacrie”, went so far as to reject all purely natural re- 
ligion. Thus for him the Bible was everything, but 
it had to be interpreted by the light of reason. Hence 
he and his followers thrust aside all mysteries; as the 
Socinian John Crell (d. 1633) says in his “De Deo et 
eius Attributis’*, “Mysteries are indeed exalted 
above reason, but they do not overturn it ; they by no 
means extinguish its light, but only perfect it’^. This 
would be quite true for a Catholic, but in the mouth 
of Socinian it meant that only those mysteries which 
reason can grasp are to be accepted. Thus both in 
the Racovian Catechism and in Socinus’s “Institu- 
tiones Religionis Christiana'”, only the unity, eter- 
nity, omnipotence, justice, and wis<lom of God are 
insisted on, since we could be convinced of these; His 
immensity, infinity, and omnipresence are regarded as 
beyond human comprehension, and therefore unneces- 
sary for salvation. Original justice meant for So- 
cinus merely that Adam was free from sin as a fact, 
not that he was endowed with peculiar j?ifts; hence 
Socinus denied the doctrine of original sin entirely. 
Since, tm), faith was for him but trust in God, he was 
obliged to deny the doctrine of justification m the 
Catholic sense; it was nothing but a judicial act on the 
part of God. There were only two sacraments, and, 
as these were held to be mere incentives to faith, they 
had no intrinsic efficacy. Infant baptism was of 
course rejecte<l. There was no hell; the wicked were 
annihilated. 

Christolooy. — This point was particularly inter- 
esting, as on it the whole of Socinianism turns. God, 
the Socinians maintained, and rightly, is absolutely 


simple; but distinction of persons is destructive of 
such simplicity^ therefore, they concluded, the doc- 
trine of the Trinity is unsound. Further, there can 
be no proportion between the finite and the infinite, 
hence there can be no incarnation of the Deity, since 
that would demand some such proportion. "But if, 
by an impossibility, there were distinction of persons 
in the Deity, no Divine person could be united to a 
human person, since there can be no unity between 
two individualities. These arguments are of course 
puerile and nothing but ignorance of Catholic teach- 
ing can explain the hold which such views obtained 
in the sixtc'cnth and seventeenth centuries. As 
against the first argument, see St. Thomas, Summa, 
I, Q. xii, a. 1, ad for the solution of the others 
see Petavius. But the Socinians did not become 
Arians, as did Carnpanus and Gentilis. The latter 
was one of the original society which held its meet- 
ings at Vicenza; he was beheaded at Berne in 1566. 
They did not become Tritheists, as Gentilis himself 
was supposed by some to be (cf. “A Short History of 
Valentins Gentilis the Tritheist”, London, 1696). 
Nor did they become Unitarians, as might have been 
expecteii. Socinus had indeed many affinities with 
Paul of Sainosata and Sabcllius; with them he re- 
garded the Holy Spirit as merely an operation of God, 
a power for sanctification. But his teaching concern- 
ing the person of Christ differed in some respects from 
theirs. For Socinus, Christ was the Logos, but he 
denied His pre-existence; He was the Word of God as 
being His Interpreter {inierpres divincp voluntatis). 
The passages from St. John which present the Word 
as the medium of creation were explained by Socinus 
of regeneration only. At the same time Christ was 
miraculously begotten: He was a perfect man. He 
was the appointed mediator; but lie was not God, 
only deified man. In this sense He was to be adored; 
and it is here precisely that we have the dividing line 
between Socinianism and Unitarianism, for the latter 
system denied the miraculous birth of Christ and re- 
fused Him adoration. It must be confessed that, on 
their principles, the Unitarians were much more 
logical. 

Redemption and Sacraments. — Socinus’s views 
regarding the person of Christ necessarily affected 
his teaching on the office of Christ as Redeemer, and 
consequently on the efficacy of the sacraments. 
Being purely man, Christ did not work out our re- 
demption in the sense of satisfying for our sins; and 
consequently we cannot regard the sacraments as 
instruments whereby the fruits of that rt'demption 
are applied to man. Hence Socinus taught that the 
Passion of Christ was merely an example to us and a 
pledge of our forgiveness. All this teaching is syn- 
cretized in the Socinian doctrine regarding the Last 
Supper; it was not (‘ven commemorative of Christ’s 
Passion, it wa.s rather an act of thanksgiving for it. 

The Church and Socinianism. — Needless to say, 
the tenets of tin* Socinians have been repeatedly con- 
demned by the Church. As Antitrinitarianists, they 
are opposed to the express teaching of the first six 
councils; their view of the person of Christ is in con- 
tradiction to the same councils, especially that of 
Chalct'don and the famous “Tome’^ (Ep. xxviii) of 
St. Leo the Great (cf. Denzinger, no. 143). For its 
peculiar views regarding the adoration of Christ, cf. 
can. ix. of the fifth Ct^cumenical Synod (Denz , 221). 
It is opposed, too, to the various creeds, more espe- 
cially to that of St. Athanasius. It has also many 
affinities with the Adoptionist heresy condi'inned in 
the Plenary Council of Frankfort, in 794, and in the 
second letter of Pope Hadrian I tx) the bishops of 
Spain (cf. Denz., 30^314). Its denial of the Atone- 
ment is in opposition to the decrees against Gottes- 
chalk prornulgated in 849 (cf. Denz., 319), and also to 
the definition of the Fourth Lateran Council against 
the Albigensians (Denz., 428; cf. also Cone. Trid., 
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Seas. xxiL, cap. i. de Sacrificio Miss®, in Denz., 93?^). 
The condemned propositions of Abelard (1140) might 
equally well stand for those of the Socinians (cf. Denz., 
sqq ). The same must be said of t he VValdensian 
heresy: the Profession of Faith drawn up agiun>t 
them by Innocent 111 might be taken as a summary 
of Socinian errors. The formal condemnation of So- 
cinianism appeared first in the Constitution of 
Paul IV, “Cumquorundam”, 1555 (Denz., 993); this 
was confirmed in 1603 by Clement VIII, or '‘Do- 
minici gregis”, but it is to bo noted that both of these 
condemnations ^peared before the publication of the 
^‘Catechism of Racow^’ in 1605, hence they do not 
adequately reflect the formal doctrines of Socinian- 
ism. At the same time it is to be remarked, that ac- 
cording to many, this catechism itself does not reflect 
the doctrines really held by the leaders of the party; 
it was intended for the laity alone. From the (iocrc‘e 
it would appear that in 1555 and again in 1603 th(‘ 
Socinians held (a) that there was no Trinity, (b) that 
Christ was not consubstantial with the fSxther anil 
the Holy Spirit, (c) that lie was not conceived of the 
Holy Spirit, but begotten by St. Joseph, (d) that His 
Death and Passion were not undergone to bring 
about our redemption, (e) that finally the Blessed 
Virgin was not the Mother of Cod, nc'itluT did she 
retain her virginity. It would seem from the Cat(‘- 
chisrn that the Socinians of 1605 held that Christ was 
at least miraculously conceived, though in what sense 
they held this is not clear. 

Bibliotheca Frntrum Polonorum (Amsterdam, B(m k, 

Flmt. Antitrinitariorum, Maxime Socinuintsmi (KonignborK, 
1774-84), Dorner, Lehre v. Person ('hrxsU, ij, 751, Fcx'K, Dcr 
Socinianismus in der Qesammtentwicklung des Christ. (Kiel, 184')); 
Bonet-Maury, Early Sources of the English Unitarian ('hunk 
(1884), IX, Mohheim, Hist. Cent., XVI, lect. iii, pt. ii, 4, 7; Orem. 
(Socinian, d. 1633), De Deo et ejus attributxs; Orcii»oviu« (or 
Priipcovius), Vita Fnusti Socinx (1643, 1636); Toulmin, Mem- 
oirs of the Life, Character and Writings of F. Socinus (I^ondon, 
1777), Lecler, F. Soexn (Geneva, 1884); Bavle, Dirtwnnaire 
Historique et Critique (1st. e<l , 1696, 2d ed., 1701-11), Neandkr, 
History of ('hristian Dogmas, II, 626-700 (a very good aeeovmt of 
the Socinian tenets); Blunt, Dictxoruiry of Sects, Heresus, Ec- 
clesiastical Parlies and Schools of Thought, Religious Thought 
(1891), pETAViua, De theologicis dogmatibus, Lib XVI, cup i 
(where a full treatment of the Socinian dogmas will be found); 
Kibsch-HeroenrOther, Handbuch der alluemeinen hirchen- 
ffeachichte. III, 33:i-38. 

Huon Pope. 

Sociology. — The claims of sociology (socin.^^ com- 
panion; X 670 S, science) to a place in tfie hierarchy of 
sciences are subjected to varied controversy. It luis 
been held that there is no distinct problem for a sci- 
ence of sociology, no feature of human socady not 
already provided for in the accepted social sciences. 
Again it has been claimed that while the futuni may 
hold out prospects for a science such as sociolog>% its 
present condition leaves much to be desired. Fur- 
thermore, among sociologists themselves discussmn 
and disagreement abound concerning aims, probhuns, 
and methods of the science. Beyond this confusion 
in scientific circles, misunderstanding results from the 
popular habit of confounding sociology with phil- 
anthropy, ethics, charity, and relief, social reform, 
statistics, municipal problems, socialism, sanitation, 
criminology, and politics. It is hardly to he expected 
that differences of opinion would not occur when 
scholars endeavour to describe in simple terms the 
complex social processes; to pack a vast array of his- 
torical and contemporaneous facts in rigid logical 
classes, and to mark off for research purjioses sec- 
tions of reality which in fact overlap at a hundred 
points. Nevertheless, efforts to create a science of 
sociolo^ have led to notable results. Minds of a 
very high order have been attracted to the work; 
abundant literature of great excellence has been pro- 
duced; neighbouring sciences have been deeply 
affected by the new point of view which Sociology nas 
fostered ; and the teaching of the science has attained to 
undisputed recognition in the universities of the world. 


It IS the aim of economic science to investigate the 
forms, relations, and processes that occur among 
men in their associatcHl efforts to make imnieiliatc or 
mediate provision for their physical wants. The 
science deals with the phenomena n*sulting from the 
pmduction, distribution, and consumption of wealth. 
The science of politi<*.s is concerned with the stable 
social relations resultiiiip from the efforts of sovereign 
twicial units to maintain themselves in integrity in 
their internal and external relations and to promote 
human progress. The state is the mstitiition in which 
these activities centre. Hence, the forms in which 
sovoreiguty is clotluMl, the proccsse^^ of change which 
occur among them, and the varying functions of gov- 
ernment are central pnihlems in this field of invt»sti- 
gat-ion. The science of religions aims at descriliing 
the stable social relations which occur whc'n invn ihJ- 
lectivoly endeavour to understand the law of their 
relation to a Supreme Being and to adjust their wor- 
ship and coiuluct to Ills supremo will. The science of 
jaw is concerned with those principles, relations, ami 
institutions through which t lie more important reliv- 
tions between the one and the many are defiiuHl, di- 
rected, and sanctioiH'd by the sovenugn state. The 
scu'nce of ethics aims at expoumiing the principles and 
sanctions by which all human conduct, both indi- 
vidual and social, is adjusted to th(‘ supreme end of 
man; or, m the Christian sense of the term, to the will 
of (Jod. 'I'lie science of history, which assumes the 
law of continuity m human society, endeiuxiurs to 
look out over its whole surface, to discoviT and de- 
scribe in a large way the processes of change that liave 
occurred in social relations of whatsoever kind. ICae.h 
of these social HcieiKU'H is anulyti(‘al or descriptivib hut 
in its complete' development it sheiuld have a norrnii- 
tive e)r (lire*ctive side. To use the* te*(‘hnical phrase, it 
is tedcological. The complete function of eae^h eif 
them shemld include the setting feirth of a punieise for 
human enneluct and shemld offeT elire'ctum teiwareis it, 
which is meieiilieel by the relations in which each 
stands to the othe'rs. 

Some Hociedogists cndcavemr to locate their science 
as logically ant(*ceelejnt to all of the'se. Are*ording to 
this vie*w seiciology should occupy itse'lf wif.h general 
phases eif the proea'sse's of human assex iation anel 
should furnish an intToduction to the spe'cial social 
seionejes. Others e*ndeiave>ur to leicatc socioleigy as the 
phile)se)phical synthe'sis eif the* reisults of the* spe'eaal 
seicial sciences, in which view it re'sembles somewhat 
the jihileiHophy of histeiry. Oiddings include*s beith 
functions in his deseiriptiem eif the sc,ie‘nce. He says 
in his ‘‘Principles e>f sociology”: ‘‘While Sociole>gy in 
the broadest se^rise e>f the word is the* e*oinpr(‘henHive 
scienere of society, eeiextensive with the* entire fi(4d eif 
the 8 pe*cial social Hen(*nre*s, in a narrowe*r sense and 
feir the purpeise's of university study and eif ge'iieral 
expositieia it may be elefinc'd as the scie'nce* of social 
elements anel first pnneiph'^e. . . . Its far-reaching 
princi])lcs are* the i)OHtulat<*M eif spe*cijd Kcieiu’cs ami as 
such the*y e‘-o-ordinat-e the* whole* hexly ol social ge*Me*ral- 
izations and Innel them together m a large seu'iitific 
whole” (p 33). 

There is a general temdc'ne’y towards thi* (‘stahlish- 
ment e>f a singh* demiinant inter(‘st in social groufis. 
Periexis of unstable ef)iiilihrium tend to lx* followed 
by constructive etKichs in which some* eirie* seicial 
intere*Ht t(*nds tej (lominatc. This is the* case whe‘n 
social greiups are primitive and isolated as well as 
when they are highly organizeel ami progressive*. It 
may be the* foexl intere*st, the rnaintenanee e>f the 
group against inviisieni, the? thirst for eonejueMt incar- 
nate* in a leadeir, or the* cistablishrnemt of the* Kingdeirn 
of Gfxl em earth that sene's as the* fiasis of social 
unity. In any ca.se*, the* te*nde*riey e>f sex'ial groups 
towareis unity is practically univ'f*rsal In earlier 
stages of civilization the proce^ss is relativedy simple, 
but to-day, when differences of climate, race, environ- 
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juent, type, and place are overcome by progresfl in 
tran»jx)rtation, travel, communication, and industry, 
the process is hij^hiy complex. Political institutions, 
lan^piageH, and race tra^litions no longer bound the 
horizon of the thinker. To-day all states are sub- 
mergf'd in the larger view of humanity. All culture.s, 
civilizations, centuncK, all wars, and annaments, all 
nations and cu.storns are before the social student. 
Origins hereUxifon* hidden are exposed to his con- 
fused gaz(*. Interiiretations, venerable with age and 
powerful from heretofore unquestioning acceptance, 
are swejit away and those that an* newer are substi- 
tuted. Dozens of social sciences flow with torrential 
impati(*nce, hurling their discoveries at the feet of the 
student Thousands of minds are busy day and 
night gathering facts, offering interyiretations, and 
seeking relations. The HO(;ial sciences have become 
w) overburdened with facts and so confused by vary- 
ing mteriiretalions that th<*v t(*nd to split into sf’pa- 
ratc subsidiary scierau's in th(‘ hope that the mind 
niay thus escajie its own limitations and find help in 
its power of generalization. lOconomic factors and 
roec’sses are studusl more industriously than ever 
efore, but they are found to have in themselves vital 
bearings other than eeonomie. Political, religious, 
educational, and social facts arc found saturated with 
her(*l,ofore unsuspi^eted meanings, which m each par- 
ticular caH(‘ th(' science itself is unable to handle. 

In this situat ion t hree gen(*ral lines of work jiresent 
thomH(‘lves. (1) Th(*re is the need of careful study 
of (commonplace* social facts from a point of view 
wider than that fostcnnl in (*a<ch particular social 
science (2) The r(*Hults ohtain(*(l within the differ- 
ent social sciences and among them should be brought 
topjether in general interjiretations. (3) A social 
philosophy is ne(*d(C(l which will endeavour to take the 
established results of these seienc(»s and put them to- 
geth(*r through the cohesive pow(*r of metaphysics and 
philosophy into an attem])ted inten)retation of the 
whole course of human soei(*ty itself. Professor Small 
thus describes the situation: “\\e need a genetic, 
static, and t-eh^dogical account of associated human 
life*; a statement which can be relied upon as the? basis 
of a philosophy of conduct. In onUcr to derive such 
a stnU'incnt it would be n(*ccssary to complete a pro- 
gramme of analyzing and synthesizing the social pro- 
cess in iill of its phast'H." 

On the whole th(* sociological treatment of social 
facts is much wider than that found in the other social 
8ci(*nee8 and its iiiU'niri'tations are consequ(*ntly 
broad(*r. An end(*avour is nuwh* in following out the 
s(Kual fM)int of view to study social facts in the full 
complement of tbtar organic relations. Thus, for in- 
stance, if the sociologist studies the question of woman 
suffrage, it appears lus a phase in a world-movement . 
He g()(*s back tlirough the availabh* historj' of all 
tiuK's and civilizations endeavouring to trace the 
changing place of woman in industry, in the home, 
education, and before tin* law. Hy looking outward 
to the horizon and backwards to tfie vanishing point 
of the perspective of histxiry, the sociologist endeav- 
ours to discover all of the relations of the suffrage 
movement which confronts us to-day and trios to in- 
t.erpret its relation to the progress of the race. He 
will discover that the marriage rate, the birt h rate, the 
movement for higher eilucation, the demand for yxiliti- 
cal and social equality are not unrelated facts but are 
organically connecteii in the processes that centre on 
woman in human society. The student of econom- 
ics, politics, ethics, or law will be directly interested 
in particular phases of the process. But the sociolo- 
gist will aim at reaching an all-inclusive view in order 
to interpret the entire movement in its organic rela- 
tions to historical and actual social processes. Like- 
wise, whether the pmblem be that of democracy, lib- 
erty, equality, war, armaments and arbitration, 
tariffs or inventions, the organization of labour, revo- 


lution, political parties, centralization of wealth, con- 
flicts among social classes, the sociologist will en- 
deavour to discover their wider bearings and their 
place in the social processes of which they are part. 

The method (‘inployed in sociology is primarily in- 
ductive. At tirn(»s ethnological and biological 
methods have iiredominated but their sway has been 
diminished m recent years. Sociology suffers greatly 
from its failure to establish as yet a satisfactory basis 
of classification for social phenomena. Although 
much attention has be(*n given to this problem the 
results achieved still leave much to be desired. The 

? ;eneral yioirit of view held in sociology, as distinct 
rom the fitirticular point cf view held in the special 
social scumces, renders this problem of classification 
particularly difficult and causes the science to suffer 
from the v('ry mass of indiscriminate material which 
its scholarship has brought to view Hence, the 
proc(*sH of observation and interjiretation has been 
somewhat unc(‘rtain and results have b(*('n subjected 
to vehement discussion. The funciamental problem 
for sociology is to discover and to interpret coexist- 
ences and sequences among social phenomena. In its 
sPidy of origins and of historical development of so- 
cial forms, sociology' necessarily makes use of ethno- 
logical methods. It r{*^sorts extcnsivc'ly to comparative 
methods in its (‘ndeavour to correlate phenomena re- 
lated to the same social procc»ss as they appear in 
different times and places. The statistical method is 
of the highest importance in d(?termining quantities 
among social phenonuma, while the prevailing tendonc^y 
to look upon society from a psychological point of 
view has led to the general method of psychological 
analysis. The efforts to develop a systematic soci- 
ology dc^ductively have not yet led to any untlisputed 
results although the cvoluti(jnary hypothesis prevails 
widely. The range of methods to be found among 
sociologists might be fairly well illustrated among 
American writers by a (comparison of the works of 
Morgan, Ward, (Jiddings, Baldwin, Cooley, Ross, 
Sumner, Mayo-Smith, and Small. 

In as far as modern sociology has been developed 
on the philosophical side it, has naturally been unable 
to remain free of metaphysics. It shows a marked 
tend(*ncy towards Agnosticism, Materialism, and 
Detenmnism. “ He would be a bold man ”, says l^ro- 
bwir Giddings, addressing the Airier. Economic Asso- 
ciation in 1903, ” who to-day af((*r a thorough training 
in the best historical scholarship should venture to 
put forth a philosophy of history' in terms of tlie 
divine ideas or to trace the plan of an Almighty m the 
sequence of human events. On the other hand, those 
interpretations that are eharacterized as materialistic 
. . . are daily winning serious respect.” Even when 
the science hiis been (‘onftned to the humbler rbh* of 
observation and interpretation of particular social 
facts and processes, its devotees have b(*en unabh* to 
refrain from assumptions which are offensive to the 
Christian outl(H>k on life. Thwretically, social facts 
may be observ(*d as such, regardless of philosophv. 
But social obs(*rvatiori whi(*h ignores the moral and 
social intor]>rotation of social facts and processes is 
ncH'ossarily in(’omplete. One must have some prin- 
ciple of interyiretation when one inteiprets, and one 
always tends towards interfiretation. Thus it is that 
even descriptive sociology tends to become (lirective 
or to offer interpretations, and in so doing it often 
takes on a tone with which the Christian cannot 
agree 

If, for instance, the sociologist proposes a standard 
family of a limited number of children in the name of 
human progress, by implication he assumes an atti- 
tude towards the natural and Divine law which is 
quite repugnant to Catholic theolog>\ Again, when 
he int(*rprets divorce in its relation to suppo8e<l social 

{ irogrf'Ks alone and finds little if any fault with it, he 
ays aside for the mcjment the law of marriage given 
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by Christ. When, too, the sociologist studies the re- 
lation of the State to the family and the individual or 
the relations of the Church and the State he comes 
into direct contact with the fundamental principles 
of Catholic social philosophy. When he studit*s the 
religious phenomena of historj^ he cannot avoid 
taking an attitude toward the distinctive claims of 
Christianity in his interpretation of the facts of its 
history, i'hus it is that sociology, not only on its 
philosophical side but also on the side of observation, 
interpretations, and social direction, tends to take on 
a tone that is often foreign to and as often antagon- 
istic to Catholic philosophy. Profe.ssor Wani would 
forbid pure sociology to liave anything to do with the 
direction of human conduct. He says, for instance, 
in his ‘4\ire Sociology”: ”All ethical considerations 
in however wide a sen.se that expression may be under- 
stood must be ignorini for the time being and atten- 
tion concentrated upon the effort to determine what 
actually is. Pure Sociology has no conciTti wnth what 
Sociology ought to be or with any social ideals. It 
confines itself strictly w'lth the present and the past, 
allowing the future to take care of itself.” But he 
would give to what he terms Applied Sociology the 
function of directing society toward its immediate 
ideals. lie says: “The subject matter of Pure So- 
ciology IS achicvcinciit, that of A])plicd Sociology is 
improvement. The former relat(*s to the ])ast and 
the present, the latter to th<‘ future.” Sociology can 
scarcely avoid intcr])r(‘tat ion and direction of human 
conduct and hence it can hardly be ex])ect<‘d to avoid 
taking ver>' definite attitudes towards the Christian 
outlook on life. 

Modem sociology hopes to arrive at a metaphysics 
through the systematic observation and interpreta- 
tion of prwont and past social facts and ])roc(‘sses. 
In the Christian view of hf(‘, howevi'r, the social 
sciences are guided by a sanctioneil iindaphysics and 
philosofihy. "J’his philosophy is derived not from in- 
duction but from itcvelation. This view of lif(‘ ae- 
cepts at the outset as Divinely warrant (‘d tlu' moral 
ami social precepts taught or r(‘-(‘nforced by C'hnst. 
Thus, it looks out. upon the real largely from the 
standpoint of the ideal and judges the fonner by the 
latter. It does not, of course, for a moment forget 
that the systematic observation of life and knowUslge 
of its jirocesses are (‘ssential to tin* understanding and 
application of the Divine precepts and to the esiab- 
lishmont of the sanctioned spiritual id<*als which it 
professes. But Chri.stiaii social filulosophy did not, 
for example, derive its doctrine of human brother- 
hoofl by induction; it received it directly from the lips 
of Christ. And the consequences of that Christian 
principle in human history are beyond all calculation. 
The Christian view of life does not confound the abso- 
lute with the conventional in morality, although in 
the literature of Christianity too much emphasis may 
at times be placed upon what is relative. A Chris- 
tian sociology, therefore, would be one that carries 
with it always the philosophy of Christ. It could not 
look with indifference on the varied and corrifihcated 
social processes amid which we live and move. In all 
of its study and interpretation of what is going on m 
life — which is largely the function of sociology — it 
never surrenders concern for what oufdd to b«% how- 
ever clearly or dimly this “ought” is sf‘en. While 
modem sociolog)" is seeking desenptive laws of human 
desires and is endeavouring to classify human inter- 
ests and to account for social functions, it is seeking 
merely for changes, uniformities, and interjiretations 
unconcerned with any relation of these to the Divine 
law. Christian sociology, on the contrary, is actu- 
ated mainly by concern about the relations of social 
changes to the law and Revelation of God. It classi- 
fies processes, institutions, and relations as right or 
wrong, good or bad, and offers to men directiv'e 
laws of human desire and distinctive standards of 


social valuations by which social conduct should 
be governed. 

Emnomu's as it developcnl under C^hnstian influ- 
ences related hu-gely to the seamh for ju.sfict' in prop- 
erty relations among men rather t him to the evolution 
of proport) Itself- \Vhate\er attempts were made to 
ctirrelate and inter|>ret iM’onomie ph<»noineiia, they 
were mspinnl largely by tlu‘ seareh lor justice and by 
the hope of holding industrial relations true to the law 
of justice as it was un<ler8t<K)d. Political scienct* as it 
developed under C^hristian mfhieiice never lost sight 
of the Divine sanction of civil authority. The study 
of the forms and changes of government, little as the 
underlying proci'sscs then undcrstiKnl, never d(^ 
parted far from the thought of the state as a natural 
and Christian phenomenon and the exercise of its 
authority as a deh'gated p.ower from on high. Thus, 
whatever there was of soiaal science, rudinu'utary 
cause of the static view of socu'ty \vhi<‘h obtaiiUMl, it 
grew out of the study and appli<*ati<ui of the moral and 
social principles derived from the Hevehition of (lod 
and presented to the b(‘liever through the instrumen- 
tality of the Church. 1'he great emphasis placed m 
our (lavs of wonderful social inv(‘stigalion and of 
worhl-vicwH of social jinx'esses causes those (’urher 
jitt(‘mpts at social scitauv to af)p(»ar crude, yet (hey 
develojxMl organicallv out of their historu’al surround- 
ings, retaining, for all tim(‘, tith's to no mean <*onsider- 
ation. Scatt(‘n*d here and th(‘r<' throughout theo- 
logical and moral trcalisi's m C^hnsliaii hi (Tat tire lliert* 
i.savast amount of sociological matiTial, which lias its 
valiK* in our own time Tlx* i>n‘s<‘n(-dav etideavourH 
of wx'iology to classify human di^sirc's and fundament al 
mtert'sts aj)]x'ar to have' Ixxai anticipati'd m amodt'st 
wav m th(‘ work of th(‘ iiXMlii'val SclxtlaslK's d'heo- 
logieal tr(‘atis(‘s on human acts and llx'ir morality ri*- 
veal a v(TV ])ra<‘tical undiTslanding of llx' udliK'iiee 
of ol)j(‘ctj\(' and subj(‘ctiv<‘ environiixait on character. 
IVeatiMNs on sin, on (la* virtues, on go<xl and had 
example touch constantly on social facts and proc- 
es.sc.s as tlxai un(lcrst<xxl. Thi‘ mamsiirmg of all of 
this work, howevcT, was not. to show forth social 

f )ro(*(‘sseH as such, not to l<x)k for Iheri'tofon' unknown 
aw% but to enabh* the mdividual to diseovaa himsidf 
in th(* H(»cial prexx'SK and to hold his eonduet. (rue to 
hiH ideals. 

To some ext (‘fit. then' is eonfusitm in speaking of 
S(X‘iology m this wav since n'fcrt'rxx' appi'ars to be 
made rather to moral direction than to s<x‘ial mvc'sli- 
gation. 1'he relations bc‘tw(*cn all of the six'ial sci- 
ences are intimate. 'I'he n'siilts (‘stablislK'd m the* 
fields of the H(X*ial scktkh'h wall always hav<‘ the great- 
est importance' for C'hristian ethics. It must take up 
the undisputed n'sults of sex’iological invc'stigat ion and 
widen its dehmtions at turn's. It must restate rights 
and obligations in the terms of newi'r H(x-ial relations 
an<i adjust its own sysU'in t,o much that it, can wel- 
come from th(' hands of the sph'ndid scliolarship now 
devoted to scx’ial study Bouquillon ((j. v ), who was a 
distinguished thf*ologian, ccmijdained that W'C had not 
paid Huffieu'nt attention to the results of uxxlern s(X'ial 
nweareh. Illustration mav be found m the problem 
of private property, whieh is a storm centre in m<xl(*m 
life and is the objeet of most acute study from the 
HtandjKiint of I Ik* six'ial sex'Tiees Smnn (tnquv may 
be calk'd the law of justice that is back of all s^x'ial 
change's and is sanctiont'd for all tune. But the 
social pror(*sses which change! from time to time the 
content of Kuum may not be neglect (*d Changes in 
the forms of propcTty, varii'd conseciucnees from the 
failure to have it at all and from the having of it in 
excf*s.s, are s(*en about us <*very day. It m undeniably 
the business of ethics to teach the sanct.ions of private 
property and defend them, hut it must willingly learn 
the sociological meaning of property, the* significance 
of changes in its forms, and the laws that govern these 
changes. This is largely the work of other social 
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sciences. Ethics must proclaim the inviolable natu- 
ral rights of the individual to private proj>erty in cer- 
tain forms. It must proclaim the pernicious moral 
consec^uences that may flow from certain property 
^nditions, but it will fail of its high mission unless in 
its indispensable ethical work it take account of the 
established results of social investigation. Eco- 
nomics, ethics, sociology, politics are drawn together 
by the complex yiroblerns of yiroperly and each has 
much to leani from the others. And so, whether the 
problem be that of the Christian family, the relations 
of so(;ial classes, altruism, the modification of the 
forms of government, the changing status of woman, 
the representative of the Christian outlook on life 
may not for a moment ignore the results of thcise par- 
ticular social sciences. 

CIoH(T relations have been established between 
Christian ethics and sociology in modern days. 
Modern social conditions with their rapid (dianges, 
accompaniiHl by ethical and yiliilosoyihical unrest, 
have set iif) a challenge which the Christian Church 
must meet without hesitation. 'I'he Catholic Church 
has not failed to speak out definitely in the circum- 
stances. 'Fhe School of ('athohe Social Refonn, which 
has reached such spl(‘ndid devclojmient on the Euro- 
pean eontinent, represents the eloH(*r sympathy be- 
tween the old Christian ethics and the later socio- 
logical invest igation. Problems of yioverty seen in its 
organic relations to social organization as a whole, 
probh'ms and challenges raised by the* modern indus- 
trial labouring class, demand for a wid(*niiig of the 
definitions of individual and social n'sponsibihty to 
meet the facts of modern social ]>ow(‘r of whatsoever 
kind, reaffirmations of the rights of individuals have 
b(Hm taken iwcount of in this whole (’hristian modern 
movement with the happiest result. There has been 
produced an abundant literature in which traditional 
Christian ethics take ample account of modern social 
investigations and the theories thus formulated have 
createil a movement for social amelioration which is 
playing a notable part in the present-day history of 
Europe. 

Since all of the wicial sciences are concerned with 
the same comjilex fact of human association, it is but 
to bd (‘xpecteu that the older scienees would have con- 
tained in their literature much that in the long run is 
turned over to the newer ones. Sociological material 
is found, therefore, throughout the history of the 
other social sciences. The word “sociology’^ com<^ 
from Auguste Comte, who used it in his course of yiosi- 
tive philosophy, to indicate one of the sections in his 
scheme of sciences. Syiencer sanctioned the use of 
the word and gave it a yilace in permanent literature 
by using it unreservedly in his own system of phil- 
080 {)hy. lie undertook to explain all social changes 
as phases in the great inclusive pn>cess of evolution. 
Society w^as conceived of as an organism. Research 
and ex|K)sition were directed largely by the biological 
analogy. Schaeffle, Lilienfeld, and Ren6 Wonns 
were later exponents of this same view. Later 
schcKils in sociology have emamupated thimiselves 
from the sway of the biological analogy and liave 
turned toward ethnological, anthn)pological, and psy- 
chological aspects of the great problems involved. 
Repeated attempts have been made to discover the 
fundamental unifying principle by which all social 
processes may be classified and ex^nained, but none of 
them have met general acceptance. The drift Uvday 
is largely toward the psvehological aspects of human 
association. Professors Giddings and Baldwin may be 
looked upon as its representatives in the United States. 
Aside from these attempt>8 at systematic or philo- 
sophical sociology there is scarcely aspect of human 
association which is not now under investigation from 
the sociological standpoint. That this activity in a 
field of such great interest to the welfare of the 
human race promises much for human progress is 


beyond question. Even now statesmen, religious 
teachers, educators, and le^aders in movements for 
social amelioration do not fail to take advantage of the 
results of sociological research. 

8ee Ethics; Psycholoot; Chvbch; and articles on the other 
social sciences. 

The following text-books summarize the field of sociology from 
various standixiints- Ward, Outhnes of Sociology (New” York, 
ISIW) , Dbalv, Sociology (Now York, 1909) ; Gumpuiwicz, Outlines 
of Hoc. (tr, AIoore), pub. by Amer Acad of Soc. and Pol. Sc 
(1899): GiDDiNos, Elcm. of Soc. (New York, 1898); Bascom. 
Sociology ; Blackmar, Elcm. of Soc (New York, 1905); Stuck- 
ESDBRO, Sociology (New York, 1903). 

The following general treatises aitn to present the new socio- 
logical point of view Rosa, Social Control (New York, 1901); 
Idrm, Soc Psychology (New York, 1908), Cooley, Soc. Chganiza- 
turn (New York, 1909), Small, General Soc. (Chicago, 1905); 

Meaning of Social Science (Chicago, 1910), McDouoal, 
Soc. Psychology (London), Baldwin, Social and Ethical Inter- 
ftretations (New York, 1902); Kidd, Soc, Evolution (New York, 
1894). 

S>Htematie Treatises' Spencer, Principles of Soc ; Schaeffle, 
Bau und Leben den sozialen Korpers, Lilienfei.d, Gedanken iiber 
die Sozialwissensrhaft der Zukunft (5 vols , Mitau, 1873); Lb- 
tourneau, Im sociologie, tr. Traluipe (Pans, 1884) , Tarde, The 
Iaiws of Imitation, tr. Pahhons (New York, 1903), Simmel, 5o- 
ziologie (Ix*ip*iK, 1908); W^ard, Pure Soc, (New York, 1903); 
Idem, Applied Soc. (New York, 1900); Giddinos, Principles of 
Soc (New York, 1899), Idem, Inductive Soc (New York, 1901). 

Periodicals' Annales de I’tntU interna de soc., Rev. intern, de 
soc.; American Jour, of Soc. 

OisousHioris of the nature and relations of sociology will be 
found HI Reports of meetings of econonne, historical, and political 
sciences associations and in text-books on the various social sci- 
ences. For diHcus.sion of the science from a Catholic standpoint, 
8f*e Slater, Modern Sociology in the Irish Theo Quart., Vi, nos. 
21 , 22 . 

William J. Kekby. 

Socorro, Diocebe of (de SrrruRsu), eHiablished 
in 1895 as a siilTragan s<‘(‘ of Iht* Archdiocese of 
Bogota, in the Republic of Colombia, South America. 
The Catholic population in 1910 numbered 230, (K)0. 
The city of Socorro arose at Chiancon, the B(»ttlement 
of an Indian chi(‘f of the same nanu‘, in 1540 defeated 
and captured by th(‘ discoverer Martin Galeano. In 
1()81 the village moved to its present site under the 
auspices of Our Lady of Succour (Socorro), with 
which name the rank of parish was given it in 1683, 
and it was definitively constructed eight years later. 
In 1771 it was raised to the rank of a town. This 
city was one of the first in starting the Colombian 
movement for independence, for as late as 1781 there 
was a revolt against the Spanish authorities. Socorro 
is the capital of the province of the same name, in 
the Department of Santander. The present bishop 
is the lit. Rev. Evaristo Blanco (See Coiximbia, 
Republic of.) 

Julian Moreno-Lac'alle. 

Socrates, a historian of the Early Church, b. at 
Constantinople towards the end of the fourth century. 
Nothing is known of his parentage and his early ye^irs 
with the exception of a few details found in liis own 
works. He tells us himself (Hist, eccl., V, xxiv) that 
he studied under the grammarians Helladius and Am- 
monius, and from the title of scholasttcus which is 
given to him it has been concluded that he belonged 
to the legal profession. The greater part of his life 
was spent in Constantinople, for which reason, as he 
admits, the affairs of that city occupy such a large 
part in his works. From the manner in which he 
speaks of other cities and from his references as an 
eyewitness to events which happened outside Constan- 
tinople, he is credited with having visited other coun- 
tries in the East. Though a layman he was excel- 
lently qualified to re.count the history of ecclesiastical 
affairs. Love of history, especially the history of his 
own time, and a warm admiration for Eusebius of 
Caesarea impelled him to undertake the task in which 
he was sustained by the u^ent solicitation of a cer- 
tain Theodorus to whom his work is dedicated. His 
purpose was to continue the work of Eusebius down 
to his own time; but in order to round out his narra- 
tive and to supplement and revise some statements of 
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Eusebius, he began at the year 306, when Constantine 
was declared emperor. His work ends with tiie seven- 
teenth consulate of Theodosius the Younger, 439. 
The division of his history into seven books wiis based 
on the imperial succession in the Eastern Enipin\ 
The first book embraces events in the reign of Con- 
stantine (306-37): the second those in the reign of 
Constantius (337-60): the third includt^s the reigns 
of Julian and Jovian (360-4): the fourth deals witli 
the reign of V'alens (364-78): the fifth with that of 
Theodosius the Great (379-95) : the sixth wit h that of 
Arcadius (393-408): the seventh with the first thirty- 
one vears of the reign of Tlieodosius (he Younger 
(408->J). 

The general character of the work of Socrates can 
be judged from his attitude on doctrinal ouostions. 
IJving as he did in an age of bitter polemics, he strove 
to avoid the animosities and hatred engendert'd hy 
theological differences. He was in entire acM'ord with 
the Catholic part y in opposing the Ariaiis, Eunomians, 
Macedonians, and otiier heret ics. The moderali* tone, 
however, which he used in speaking of t he Novatians, 
and the favourable reference>8 which he makes to them, 
have led some authors into the belief that, he belong<‘d 
to this sect, but it is now generally admittcni that the 
expre^ssions which he used were based on his d(>8ire for 
impartiality and his wish to give even his enemies 
cretlit for whatever good he could find in them. His 
attitude towards the Church was one of unvarying 
rt‘spect and submission. He honoured clerics becausi^ 
of their sacred calling, and entertained the profound- 
est veneration for monks and the monastic spirit. 
His ardent advocacy and defence of Christianity did 
not, nevertheless, prevent him from using the writings 
of pagan authors, nor from urging Christians to study 
them. Though he entitled his work 'F.KK\rf<na(TTiK^ 
T<rTopla, Socrates did not confine hims(4f merely to 
recounting events in the history of the Chur(‘h. H(* 
paid attemtion to the military history of the period, 
i)ecaus(‘ he considered it in'cessary to relate these facts, 
but principally “in order tliat tlie minds of the readers 
might not become satiated with the rcfieth ion of the 
i'ontentious disputes of bishops, and their insidious 
designs against one another; but more esp(‘cially that 
it might be made apparent that, whenevc^r the affairs 
of the State were disturbfxl, those of tlu^ Church, tis if 
l)y some vital sympathy, became disordertxl also” 
(Introd. to Book V). Though thus recognizing the 
int imate relation of civil and ecclesiasti(;al affairs, Soc- 
rates had no well-defined theory of Church and State;. 

Socrates had a rc?strictod idea of the scope and func- 
tion of history. To his mind the task of the historian 
consisted in recording the troubles of mankind, for 
as long as peace continues, those who desire to write 
histories will find no materials for tlieir purpose (VII, 
xlviii). As an example of historical composition the 
work of Socrates ranks very high. The simplicity of 
style which he cultivated, and for which he wsm re- 
proached by Photius, is entirely in keeping with his 
method and spirit. Not the least among his merits 
is the sedulousm^ss he exhibited in the collection of 
evidence. He had a tnily scientific instinct for pri- 
mary sources, and the number of authors he has drawn 
on proves the extent of his reading and the thorough- 
ness of his investigations. In a(ldition to using the 
works of such men as Athanasius, Evagrius, Talla- 
dius, Nestorius, he drew freely on public and official 
documents, conciliar Acts, encyclical letters, etc. As 
might lx? expected when writing of events so close to 
his owm time, he had to depend frequently on the re- 
ports of eyewitnesses, but even then he used their 
€\ddence with prudence and caution. Notwithstand- 
ing his industiy and impartiality, however, his work 
is not without serious defects. Though restricting 
himself so largely to the affairs of the Eastern Church, 
he is guilty of many serious omissions in regard to 
other parts of Christendom. Thus, when he speaks 


of the Church in the West, he is frequently guilty of 
mwtakes and omissions. Nothing for instance is said 
m his history about St. Augustine. In qiu^stions of 
chronolog\% too, he is frequently at fault, but he is by 
no iiieans a persistent sinner in this respect. The ob- 
jection miist freimeutly made in r<?8{M?et to Socrates 
iis a histxiriau is that ho was Uk) crtnlulous and t hat he 
lent too ready an earto8torit?sof miracles ami |M »r( ent.s. 
This, however, is a fault of the time rather than of the 
man, and wivs shanxl by {lagan as well as Christian 
authors. His most notable characteristic', however, 
is his obviou.s elTort to Ih' thoroughly impartial, as far 
as impartiality was consisteut with conviction, lie 
held the scales equitably, ami evi'ii when he difier<Hl 
widely from men on mat t ers of dix'trine, lie diii not al- 
low his dissi'nt from tlu;ir views to find extrression in 
demmeialion or almse. His “Church History” was 
published by Stejihen (Paris, 1544) and by Valesius 
(Paris, rejirinted at Oxfonl by Parkerj 1844, and 
in P. (1., LXVll). A good translation is given in the 
Post-Nicene fathers, II (New York, ISIK)), with an 
excellent mi'moir on So(’rat<\s by Zenos. 

Staudun, (ieschu'htr unil l.itrriihir drr K irchrnpfiirhirht« 
(IIiiiu»vor, 1S27): />tV (Jmltcn ties K ir<'hcnhi»tt>rikfr» 

SorriUfH SrhoInxIicHti (lA'ijuiR, IHllS); Mh.UOaN III Diet, Chri»t, 
H. V. AS’ocme'/i (2). 

Patiuck J. 11k aly. 

Socratos, Greek philosopher and educational re- 
former of th(‘ fifth century n. c., b. at Athens, 469 b. c.; 
d. there, 399 B. After having received the usual 
Athenian (ducat ion in music (which includ(?d litera- 
ture), g(X)m(;try, 
and gymnastics, 
lie practisfxl for a 
tiiiK? tlu? craft of 
sculptor, working, 
w(? are told, in hia 
father's work- 
shop. Admon- 
Lsheni, as he tells 
us, by a divine 
call, he gave up 
his occupation in 
order to devot/e 
liims(?lf to the 
moral and intel- 
lectual reform of 
his fellow-citizens. 

He believed him- 
self dt?8tintHl to 
b(?come “a sort 
of gadfly^' to the 
Athenian State. 

He devoted him- 
8(?lf to this mis- 
sion with extnior- 
dinary zeal and 
singlen(?ss of pur- 
pose?. He never left the City of Athens exc(;pt 
on two occasions, one of which was the cam- 
paign of Potidea and Deliurn^ and the oth(;r a 
niblic njIigiouH festival. In his work as reformer 
le encountered, ind(?(?d he may b(; said to have; jiro- 
vokexl, the opposition of the Sophists and th<?ir irifiu- 
ential friends. He was the most, unconventional of 
teachers and the least, tactful. He d(?Iightod in as- 
suming all sejrts of rough and cv(?n vulgar manner- 
isms^ and [)urTK>8(‘ly shocked the more refin(*d sensi- 
bilities of his tellow-citizens. Tht; ojifKisition to him 
culminated in formal iu?cusations of impiety and sub- 
version of the existing moral trivlitions. He met 
these accusations in a sfiirii of d(;fiance and, inst(!ad 
of defending himself, pr()vok(?d his opfK)neritH by a 
speech in pr(?s(;nce of his judges in which he affirmed 
his innocence of all wrongdoing, and refused to re- 
tract or apologize for anything that he had said or 
done. He was condemiuxl to drink the liemlock 
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and, when the time came, met his fate with a calm- 
ness and dignity which have earned for him a high 
place among those who suffered unjustly for con- 
science sake. He was a man of great moral earnest- 
ness, and exemplified m his own life some of the no- 
blest moral virtues. At the same time, he did not rise 
above the moral level of his contemfioraries in every 
respect, and Christian apologists have no difficulty m 
refuting the (jontention that he was the equal of the 
Christian saints, llis f refluent references to a di- 
vine voice’’ that inspired him at critical moments in 
his earlier are, jKirhaps, bcist explained by saying that 
they are simply his peculiar way of speaking about the 
promptings of his own consciencii. They do not 
necessarily imply a pathologiiial condition of his mind, 
nor a supiTstitious belief in the existence of a “fa- 
miliar demon’’. 

Socrates was, alxive all things, a n^former. He was 
alarmed at the; condition of affairs in Athens, a condi- 
tion which he was, perhaps, right m ascribing to the 
Sophists. Tliey taught that, there is no objective 
standard of thci true and the false, that that is true 
which seisms to be true, and that that is false which 
stieins to be false. Soirrates considiiriid that this theo- 
retical se(*i)ti(!ism l(ul inevitably to moral anarchy. 
If that is trill* whi(*h si^ems to be true, then that is 
good, he said, which seiiins to be good. Up to this 
tiini* morality was taught not by principles scientifi- 
cally determmiHl, but by mstamu's, prov(*rbs, and 
apothegms. He undi'rtook, therefore, first to deter- 
mine the conditions of universally valid knowledgii, 
and, secondly, to found on universally valid moral 
principles a science of human conduct. Self-knowl- 
edgi^ is t,h(^ starting-point, becausi^, he believ(‘d, the 
gn‘atest source of the prevalent confusion was the 
failure to n'alize how little we know about anything, 
in thi^ true sense of the word know. The statesman, 
the orator, tlu* pO(‘t, think they know much about 
courage; for thiw talk about it as being nolile, and 
praiseworthy, and beautiful, (*t(!. But they an? really 
ignorant of it until they know what it is, in other 
words, until they know its d(*finit ion. Tin* definite 
meaning, thereof ore, to be attached to the maxim 
“Know thysedf” is “Realize the extent of thine own 
ignorance.” 

C'onseipiently, the Socratic method of teaching m- 
cIucIimI two stages, the negative and the positive. In 
the n(*gativ(» stage, Socrates, approaching his intended 
pupil in an attitiule of as.sum(Ml ignorance, would big- 
gin to ask a quest ion, ajiparently for his own inforrnii- 
tion. Ho would follow this by other questions, until 
his interlocutor would at last be obliged to confess 
ignorance of the subji^ct discusscnl. Becausi^ of the 
protended deference which Socrates payed to the su- 
pi^rior intelligence of his pupil, this stage of the 
method w^as calknl ‘ ‘ Socrat ic Irony ” . In t he posit i ve 
stage of the method, onco the pupil had acknowledged 
his ignorance^ Socrates would proewd to another 
seric^s of qiujstions, each of which would bring out some 
phase or asjiect of the subject, so that when, at the 
end, the answers were all summed up in a general 
statement, that statement expr(;8sed the concept of 
the subject, or the definition. KnowUxlge through 
concepts, or knowleilge by definition, is t he aim, thc'jo- 
fort*, of tne Socratic method. The entire process was 
called “Heuristic”, because it w^ a methoti of finding, 
and opposed to “Eristic”, which is the method of 
strife^ or contention. Knowledge through concepts is 
certain, Socrates taught, and offers a firm foundation 
for the structure not only of theoretical knowledge, 
but also of moral principles, and the science of human 
comiuct. Carried away by his enthusiasm for con- 
oeptional knowlexige as a basis of conduct, Socrates 
went 80 far as to maintain that all right conduct de- 
pmds on clear knowledge, that not only does a defi- 
nition of a virtue aid us in acquiring that virtue, but 
that the definition of the virtue is the virtue, A man 


who can define justice is just, and, in general, theo- 
retical insiglit into the principles of conduct is identi- 
cal with moral excellence in conduct; know ledge is 
virtue. Contrariwise, ignorance is vice, and no one 
can knowingly do wrong. These principles are, of 
course, only partly true. Their formulation, how- 
ever, at this time was of tremendous importance, be- 
cause it marks the beginning of an attempt to build up 
on general prmciples a science of human conduct, 
derates devoted little attention to questions of 

{ )hysiC8 and cosmogony. Indeed, he did not conceal 
us contempt for these questions when comparing 
thciin with questions affecting man, his nature and his 
destiny. He was, however, interested in the ques- 
tion of the existence of Clod and formulated an argu- 
ment from design which was afterwards known as the 
“Teleological Argument” for the existence of Cod. 
“Whatever exists for a U8£‘ful purpose must be the 
work of an intelligence” is the major premise of Soc- 
rates’ argument, and may lie said to lie the major 
premise*, explicit or implicit, of every tt‘leological ar- 
gument formulated since his time. Socrat(‘s was pro- 
foundly convinc(‘d of the immortality of the soul, 
although m lus address to his judges he argues against 
the fear of d(‘ath in such a way as apparently to offer 
two alternative's: “ Either death ends all things, or it 
IS the beginning of a happy life.” IBs real conviction 
was that the soul survives thi* body, unless, indeed, \Ne 
are misled by our authorities, Plato and Xenophon. 
In the absence of priinar}’ sources— S<jcrat<‘s, appar- 
ently, n(*ver wroti* anything- we an* oblig(*d to rely 
on these wTiU*rs and on a f(*\v referenci's of Aristotle 
for our knowl(*dge of what Socrates taught Plato’s 
jKirtrayal of Socrat (*s is idealist k*, when, however, we 
correct it by reference to Xenophon’s more practical 
VH‘W of Socrat(*s’ teaching, th(* ri'sult cannot be far 
from historu; truth. 

For HoiiroeH. JIittku and Pheii.fu, Hist Phtlosophirr Gram 
(Gotha, 188H), 102 H(| , Source Hook in Ancient Pfn~ 

loKophu (N(*w York, 1007), 80 Hq CoiiNult Zn i.hK, Socrntis amt 
the Socratic Schools, tr. ItF.icHi i. (Ixjiulon, 18K,'i), Pi \t, Sorrnte 
(Parw, 1000), Ti rnfk, Hist of Philosophy (Boston, PIO.I;, 77 sq. 

William Ti:kneh. 

Sodality. — I The sodalities of tin* Church are 
pious associ.'itioiis (s(‘e Associations, Pious) and are 
included among the confraternities and archeon- 
fraternities ((|. v.). It would not be possible to give 
a definition making a clear distim^tion between the 
8odaliti(‘s and other confrat(‘riuties; consequently 
the development and history of the sotlalitu^s an* the 
Slime a.s those of the religious confraternities. A 
general sketcdi of tliesc* latter has be(*n already given 
in the account of the medieval confraternities of 
prayer (see Pukoatokial Societies). They are also 
mentioned in the article Scapular. Confraternities 
and sodalities, in the present meaning of the word, 
the only ones which will be here mentiom*d, had their 
beginnings after the rise of the confraternities of 
prayer in the early Middle Ages, and developed 
rapidly from the end of the twelfth century, i. e. from 
the rise of the great ecclesiastical orders. Proofs of 
this are to be found in the Bullaria and annals of these 
orders, as those of the Dominicans, the Carmelites, 
and the Sorvites. [Cf . Armellini, “ Le chiese di Roma 
(2nd ed., Rome, 1891), 20 sqq.; “Historisch-poli- 
ti.sclie Blatter”, cxlviii (Munich, 1911), 759 ^qq^ 823 
sqq.; Ebner, “Die acht Brliderschaften des hi. Wolf- 
gang in Regensburg ” in Mahler, “Derhl. Wolfgang” 
(Ratisbon, 1894), 182 sq. ; Villanueva, “ Viage literario 
a las Iglesias de Ew^afta”, VIII (Valencia. 1821), 258 
sqq., Ap^ndice XXIII; ibid., XI (Maarid, 1850), 
185 sq., Ap^ndice IV; Gallia Christ., XI, instr. 2^ 
sq., n. XXVII; ibid.. VI, instr. 366^ n. XXXI V; 
Mabillon, “Annales Ordinis Benedicti”, VI, Lucca, 
1745, 361 sqq.. ad an. 1145 ; Martdne, ‘ ‘ Thesaurus novus 
anecdotorum”, IV (Paris, 1717), 165 sqq. “Confrater- 
nitas Massilionsis an. 1212 instituta”; “Monumenta 
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O. Servorum B.M.V.*’, I, 107, ad an. 1204; Qianius, 
“Annales O. Serv. 1 (2nded., Lucca, 1719), 

384, ad an. 1412; “ Libro degli ordinamcnti de la Corn- 
pagnia di Santa Maria del Carmine scritto ncl 12S0” 
(Bologna, 1867)]. Pious associations of this knnl, 
however, soon appeared, which were solely under the 
bishop and had no close connexion with an order. 
An interesting example of such an assticiation of 
the year 1183 is described in the “ llistoin' gi’Mierale 
du Languedoc” (VI, Toulouse, 1879, 106 sqq ), as 
an “association formed at Le Puy for the n^storation 
of peace”. A carpenter named Pierre (Durant) is 
given as the founder of this society. In regard to a 
“Confraternity of the Mother of Cod” which existed 
at Naupactos in Greece about 1050, see “La Con- 
fraternit^i di S. Maria di Naupactos 104S”, in the 
“Bullettino dell’ Istituto storico italiano”, no. 31 
(Rome, 1910, 73 sqq ). 

From the era of the Middle Ages very many of 
these pious associations placed themselves under the 
special protection of the Blessed Virgin, and chose 
her for patron under the title of some sacred mystery 
with which she was associiited The main object and 
duty of these societies were', above all, the practice of 
pi(*ty and works of charity. The decline of ec- 
clesiastical life at the close of the Middle Ages was 
naturally accompaiiKMl bv a decline of rcdigious as- 
sociational lif(‘, the two being ndati'd as cause and 
effect However, as soon as the Churi^li rose to rt'- 
newed prosperity in the course of the si\t(Hmth 
ci'nturv, by the aid of the Counter-Ileformation and 
the appearance of the nmv religious congregations 
and associations, once mon' there sprang up numerous 
confraternities and sodalities whi<;h laboured wuth 
great success and, in many cases, are still (*ff(‘ctive. 

Of the sodalities which came into existence just at 
this period, particular mention should be mad(‘ of 
those called the Sodalities of the lilessed V’irgin 
Mary {congregationes sru mdalitates B. Mamr Vhr- 
gims)f because the name aodabty was in a sni'cial 
manner peculiar to thi'sc, also because their laooiirs 
for the reni'wal of the life of th(* Churcli were 
more [)ermanent and liavc* lasted until the pr<‘s- 
ent time, so that these sodalities after fully three 
hundred years still prosper and flourish. lOven th(‘ 
opponents of the Catholic Cvhundi s(H*m to recognize 
this. The article “Brude;rschafton, kinrhliche m 
Herzog-liauck, “ Realencyklopadie fur j)rote8tan- 
tische Th(H)logie”, discus.se8 almost excluHively the 
Sodalities of the Blessed Virgin Mary as tlie pattern 
of Catholic sodalities. It cannot, ind(H*d, be denied 
that these 8<jdalitie8 are, by their spirit and entire or- 
ganization, better equipped than other confraterni- 
ties to make their members not only loyal Catholics 
but also true lay apostles for the salvation and bless- 
ing of all around them. In the course of time other 
pious (3hurch societies sprang from the Sodalities of 
the Ble.sse(l Virgin Mary, or were quickened by thi'sc! 
to new zeal and fruitful labours, e. g, the work of 
foreign missions, the “Society of St. Vincent de Paul ”, 
the '^Society of St. Francis Regis”, and many others. 
While all other eonfrateniities and sodalities havi; 
as their chief end a single pious devotion or exercise, a 
single work of love of God or of one’s neighbour, the 
peculiar aim of the Sodalities of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary is, by means of the true veneration of the BU^ssed 
Virgin, to build up and renew the w^hok* inner man in 
order to render him capable of and zealous for all 
works of spiritual love and charity. Consequently 
these sodalities are described below in detail separ* 
rately from the others. 

II. All sodalities, pious associations, and confra- 
ternities may be divided into three classes, although 
these classes are not absolutely distinct from one 
another. The first class, A, includes the confrater- 
nities which seek mainly to attain piety, devotion, 
and tTie increase of love of God by special veneration 


of God, of the Blessed Virgin, the angels, and the 
saints. The second class, B, tninsists of thos*» sodali- 
iii*8 which an' foundiHl chiefly to promote tlie spiritual 
mid corjKiral works of mercy. The third class, C, 
may be cou.sidenHl to include thosi' ivssociat ions of 
the Church the mmn object of which is th(' wt4l-being 
and improvement of a defluite class of persons. 

.V.— The first class includes: (D 3'he "(Amfrater- 
mty of the Most Holy Trinity with the White Scaji- 
ular ” (siH^ S(\\pr lah) . (2) Ihe Ckmfraternil les of the 

Holy Ghost. In 1HS2 such a confrati'mity wtus estiil)- 
lishedfor Aust na-Hungar>- in t hechurch of t he Lazarist a 
at V’^ienna, and in 1KS7 it r<‘ceiv(Hl tin* right of aggn‘- 
gation for the whole of Gt*rmanv. Spe(Mal mention 
shoukl hen* be made of the “ Arcli(*onfraternity of the 
Servants of the Holy Ghost It was first wtablished 

in 1S77 at tin* C3mrchof St. Mary of the Angels, Hay«- 
water, Ijondon. In 1S7S it recei veil the papal confir- 
mation and spiH’ial in<iulgi*uc(‘H, m tin* following year it 
w'a.H rai.s(*d to an archconfraternity with unlimited 
pow'crof aggregat ion for the whok* world 'rhedmotor 
of the archconfraternity, to w hom apiihcation for ad- 
mission can b(* mad(* personally or In’ letter, is thesu- 
|K‘rior of the Oblates of St Charles Borromeo, at the 
Church of St Maiy of tin* .Vngels, Havsw’ater, l.ondon, 
W. A third confraternity for the glorification of the 
Holy Ghost, es|H'Ciallv among the heathen, W'lis estab- 
lished in the former collegiate (3iureh of Our Lady at 
Knechtstedeii, Gi'rmany It is diriH’tcd by the 
Fathers of tin* Holy Ghost and of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary. Its organ is thi* missionary monthly. 
“Kchoaus Knechtsteden ”. (3) There is no special 

confrati'rnity in honour of the Heavenly Father. 
There is, how’(‘V(‘i, an “ Art‘he<mf rat emit y of the 
Most Holy Name of God and of th<* Most Holy 
Name of Jesus” Originally this formed tw'o di«- 
linet eonfrati'rnitu's, wdueh owM‘d th<*ir origin to 
the Dominicans. At a lat<*r dale th(‘v eombin(*d and 
were united into one society, th(* estalilishment of 
which IS und(‘r the control of the geu(‘ral ol the Do- 
minicans. Paul V (‘aiKU'lled the indulg(*ne(*H prt*- 
viously granted t^) tin* eonfrat(‘rnity and granted 
new ones. It is probabk* that, the Brief oi 21 Sept., 
1274, of Gregory IX, a(Idr(*SHed to the g<*n<‘ral of the 
IXmnnieans, gave (he first impulse to the fouriding of 
the ab<)v<‘-inenti()ned confraternit i(*h. In this Brief 
the ]M)pe called uiMin the father-gen(‘ral to promote, by 
preaehmg,the vimeration of tin* Holy Name of Jiwia 
among the pi‘opk*. In America e.siK*cially t liis society 
has sjiroad widely and borne wonderful Iruit. It has 
a periodical, “3’he Holy Name .lounial,” and hn» 
b(»< 3 n granted new indulgences for those of its rnern- 
bers who take part in its public proei'ssions (.Viialec^ta 
Orel. lYatr. Pnedic., XVll (HK)9), 325 sq. S(*c Holy 
Name, SocrETV ok TiiEj. There an* other confrater- 
nities and sodalities, (^specially in France, ami also in 
Rome and B(‘lguiin, for the* prev<*ntion of blasphemy 
against the name of God and of (he dc*K(*eration of 
Sundays and f(‘a8t days (Bermger, “ Ia*h indulgences”, 
II, 115 sqq.; cf. Act. S. Sed.. I, 321). 

(4) A triple sern's of corifra1(‘rriities has btsm 
formed about the Person of the Divine Saviour for the 
vencTation of tht* Most Holy Sa(‘ranK*nt, of the Sacred 


ieart, and of the Passion. 

The confraternituis of the Most Holy Sacra- 
nent were founded and dev<‘lop<*<i, strictly s}H*aking, 
n Italy from the end of the fifteimth eeriiury by the 
ipostelic z(*al of the Franciscans, (‘SiH*(aally by the 
jeal of Cherubino of Six)k‘lo and the Bk;sm‘d Ber- 
lardine of Feltre (“Acta SS.”, Sept., 817, 8.j8). 
M as early as 1462 a confraternity of the Most 
loly Sacrament existed in the Duchy of Jfilieh, 
n tbe ArchdiofMw of (’ologne; oth(‘r (Jorifraternitit»8 
if the Most Holy Siwrament were alw foundwl m the 
IrchdioccfK* of Gologne m the 

entury ((^f. “Koln. Pastoralblaf i , lOfX), 90). At 
lome the Confraternity of the Most Holy Hocrar 
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mcnt waa founded (1501) in the Church of Ran Lo- 
renzo in Damaso hy the devotion and zeal of a poor 
priest and four plain citiz<in8. Julius II c<jnfirined 
this sodality by a Hrief of 21 Aug., 1508, and wished 
to bo entered liirnsclf as a member in the register of 
the confraternity. It is not, however, this sodality 
but another lioman confraternity that has been the 
fruitful parent of the countUiss confraternities of the 
Most Holy Sacrament which exist to-day everywhere 
in the Catholic world (cf. Qu^tif-Echard, I, 197 so.). 
This second confraternity, due to the zeal of the Do- 
minican Father, Thomas Stella, was (‘reacted by Paul 
11 1 on 30 Nov., 1539, in the Dominican Church of Santa 
Maria sopra Minerva. This confraternity alone is 
understcKid when mention in simply made of the Con- 
fraternity of the Sacram<*nt. Alon|^ with the hono- 
raiy title of archconfrat-emity it received numerous in- 
dulgences and privileges by the Bull of 30 Nov., 1539. 
The indulgences wore renewed by Paul V. It was 
macie known at its inception that Hi is confraternity 
could be established in parish churche.8, and that such 
corifratcrnitu's should share in the indulgences of the 
archconfraternity without formal cfinnexion with the 
Roman confrat<*rnity. This privil(‘ge was recon- 
firmed at, various times by th(‘ popes, who express(‘d 
the wish that the bishops would establish the confrii- 
ternity everywhiire in all parish rjliurches (cf. 3'acchi- 
Vonturi, “La vita religiosa in Italia durante l;i prirna 
ctli della Cornpagnia di Cfosil”, Rome, 1910, 191 sqq ). 

In the nineteenth century, however, confrateniit.ies 
for the adoration of the Most, Holy Sacrament were 
also established in other (countries, and the.se now ex- 
tend all ov<‘r the Catholic world. M(mt ion is made in 
the article PniKJAToriiAL Societies of the “ Archcon- 
fratcTnity of th(‘ PeriKitual Adoration of the Blessed 
RaiTarnent under the Protection of St. Benedict.” 
This associat ion, that was fourulc'd in 1877 under Pius 
IX in Austria, was transferred to North America in 
1893 during the pontificate of LtK) XIII, and in 1910 
received from Pius X the right of extension through- 
out the (Mitire world. 

In 1818 a pious woman, Anne de Mc'cfls, estab- 
lished at Brussc'ls in Bedgiurn a rcdigious society which 
had as its object to unite the adoration of the Most 
Holy Sacrament with work for poor churches. In 
1853 this society was raised to an archconfraternity 
for Belgium; soon after tliis separate arcdu^onfratcT- 
nities of the same kind WT*re erected for Bavaria, Aus- 
tria, and Holland. At the same time there sprang 
from the original society a female religious congrega- 
tion which, after receiving papal confirmation, estab- 
lished it stdl at Rome, and since 1879 has conducted the 
archconfraternity from Rome. It has authority to 
associate everywhere with itself confraternities of the 
«ame name and purpose, and to share with these all its 
indulgences. Tne archconfraternity has received 
large indulgences and privileges, and labours with 
much success in nearly all parts of the world. En- 
trance into this confraternity is especially to be recom- 
mended to all altar societies. The full 1 it le of t he con- 
fraternity is “The Archconfraternity of the Perpetual 
Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament and Work of 
Poor Churches^’. Any information desired as to 
the working of the confraternity and the condi- 
tions of its (establishment may be obtained from its 
headquarters, Casa delle Adoratrici iK'nietuc, 4 Via 
Nomentana, Rome. Since 1900 the religious associa- 
tion of the Sisters of the Pe^tual Adoration has had 
a house with a chapel at Washington, U. S. A., from 
which they extend and conduct the confraternity in 
America. 

The “Society of the Most Holy Sacrament”, 
founded by the Venerable pierre-Julien Eymard (d. 
1868) also sought, by means of a new confraternity es- 
tablished by it, to incite the faithful to adoration and 
seal for the glorification of Jesus Christ in the Holy 
Eucharist. In 1897 this society was raised to an 


archconfraternity with the ri^t of aggregation 
throughout the world. In 1898 its summary of in- 
dulgences was confirmed by the Congregation of In- 
dulgences. The main condition of membership is a 
continuous hour of adoration of the Most Holy Sacra- 
ment once a month. The headquarters of the con- 
fraternity are at Rome, in the church of the Fathers 
of the Most Holy Sacrament, whence the society has 
the name of “The Archconfraternity of the Most 
Holy Sacrament in the Church of Sts. Andrew and 
Claudius at Rome” (San Claudio, 160 Via del Poz- 
zetto, Rome). 

“The Perpetual Adoration of Catholic Nations” 
was founded at Rome in 1883, its purjiose being the 
union of the nations and peoples of the world for per- 
petual solemn expiatory prayer in order to avert 
God’s just wrath and to implore His aid in the 
grievous troubl(‘s of the Church. The association is 
conducted by the Redemptorist Fathers m the 
C3mrch of St. Joachim at Rome, lately built in mem- 
ory of the jubilee of Leo XI 11 as ])ri(*st and bishop. 
Special countries are assigned to each one the different 
days of the weekdor the adoration of reparation, e. g. 
Thursday, Nortli and Central America; Friday, South 
AiiKTica. The rector of the Church of St. Joachim 
(Prati di Castello, Rome) is the director-general of the 
association, which has the right to appoint diocesan 
directors in all count ries, including missionary ones. 1 n 
order to enter the association, application should be 
made to one of theses directors or to the director 
general. Two other associations were founded in 
France for the puriK^si* of expiation and atonement; 
these have alrea<ly extended over th(‘ world. One is 
the “Association of the Communion (3f Reparation”, 
the oth(*r the “Archconfraternity of the Holy Mass of 
Reparation ’ ’ . 3'he ‘ ‘ Association of the Commun ion of 
Reparation”, establisln^d in 1854 by Fath(*r Drevon, 
S.J ,was canonically erect ed in 1 805 at Paray-l(‘-Momal, 
in the monast(‘ry whc'rethe Divine Saviour had com- 
manded B1(*88 (h 1 Margaret Mary Alaco(]ue to make* 
reparation by Holy (.'ommunion for the ingratitude of 
men. This is also the purpose of the entire associa- 
tion, which can be canonically erected anywhere. 1 he 
“Archconfraternity of the Holy Mass of Reparation” 
owes its origin to a i)oor w idow of Paris, in June, 1862. 
Each member makes it his duty to attend a second 
M}\8 s (^n Sundays and feast-days ixs expiation for those 
who sinfully fail to attend Ma.sH on tlu'se days. In 
1886 the confraternity w^as erectc^d into an archcon- 
fratt^rnity with the right ()f aggregation for Franco. 
At a later date other countrms receiv(*d m like manner 
a similar archconfraternity. Even in parts of the 
world w'her(‘ no such archconfraternity exists it is easy 
to be re(5eiv(Ml into the confraternity. By a Decree 
of 7 Sept., 1911, of the Holy Office, all former indul- 
gences were (cancelled, and ritJier ones, to l>e shared 
equally by all the archconfraternities and confrater- 
nities of the Holy Mass of Reparation, were granted 
(Ad. Apost. Red., Ill, 470 sq.). In this class belongs 
also the “Ingolstadt Mass Association”. (See Pur- 
gatorial Societies.) 

(5) As early as 1666 confraternities of the Blessed 
Jean Eudes for the united veneration of the Heart of 
Jesus and the Heart of Mary were established. It 
was not until after the death of Blessed Margaret 
Mary Alacoque that there arose confraternities for the 
promotion of the adoration of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
m the manner desired by her. During the years 1697- 
1764 more than a thousand such confraternities were 
erected by papal Briefs and granted indulgences. At 
Rome the first “Confraternity of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus” was established in 1729 by the efforts 
of Father Joseph Gallifet, S. J. This confraternity 
still exists at the Church of St. Theodore, at the foot 
of the Palatine. The membership of this “Confra- 
ternity of the Sacconi” has included celebrated and 
holy men. Only men, however, can belong to it. 
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Consequently it was given to another confraternity of 
the Sacred ifeart to spread from Rome over the entire 
world. This is the sodality established in 1797’ by 
Father Fclici, S.J., in the little Churcli of Our Lady 
ad Pineaniy called in Cappella, The stxlality 
raiscxl in 1803 to an archconfraternity, and was after- 
ward transferred by Leo XII to the Church of Santa 
Maria della Pace. Application to join this confra- 
ternity is made at the church. More than 10,000 con- 
fraternities have already united with it. llie con- 
fraternities of the Bacr^ Heart erectinl in Belgium 
can unite with the archconfraternity of Paray-le-Mo- 
nii, those established in France can either join this 
archconfraternity or that at Moulins. In addition a 
new confraternity of the Sacred Heart of Jesus w^as 
established in 1876 at Montmartre, Pans. In 1894 
this society received the right to incorporate into itself 
other confraternities of the same name and object in 
any part of the world and to share its indulg(*nces with 
these. The object of this confratoniity, like that of 
the great church at Montmartre, is expiatory, and the 
society IS to pray for the {wdom of tlie pope and the 
salvation of numan scx-udy. 

The “Archconfraterriity of Prayer and IVnanc(‘ in 
honour of the Heart of Jesus founded at Dijon in 
1879 with the right of aggriigation for the entire world, 
has, since 1894, been establish(‘d at the church of 
Montmartre. A wish cxpre.s8<Ml by th(‘ Divine Sa- 
viour long before to Pleased Margaret Mary Alacoque 
was fulfilled on 14 March, 1S63. On this day the 
‘‘Guard of Honour of the Most Sacrcnl Heart of 
Jesus'’ was founded in the monastery of the Visita- 
tion at Bourg-en-Bresse, France. The name ex- 
presses the object of this sodality, which is to collect 
faithful hearts around the Saviour for constant- ad- 
oration and love and to make reparation to him for the 
ingrat it ude of men. In 1 804 1 he association at Boiirj?- 
eri-Bressc was confirmed as a confraternity, and in 
1878 was made an archconfraiernity for Fram^e and 
Belgium. In 1879 the confraternity was establish('d 
at Roim* in the Church of Sts. Vincent and Anas- 
tasius. and defint'd as an archconfratt‘rnity for Italy 
and all countries which have no archconfraiernity of 
their own. In 1883 the confraternity of Brooklyn, 
New York, conducted by the Sisters of the Visitation, 
was confirmed by Leo XIII as an archci^nfraternity, 
with the right ()f aggregation for the United States. 
For the “Apostlcship of Prayer” see The Catholic 
Encyclopedia, vol. I, 033; Hilgcrs, “Das Goldene 
Buchlein”, Ratisbon, 1911 In 1903 Iak) XllI es- 
tablished at the Church of St, Joachim tii Bohk* a 
special “ Archconfraternity of the Eucharistic Heart 
of Jesus”, granting it the right to unite sodalities 
bearing the same name as itself. The confraternity 
is intended to offer in a special manner adoration, 
gratitude, and love to the Heart of Jesus for tlu' in- 
stitution of the Holy Eucharist. Mention should also 
be made of the “Archconfraternity of the Holy Agony 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ”, conducted by the Lazarist 
Fathers m Pans, whicli was established in 1862 in the 
Diocese of Lyons and was defined in 1865 as an 
areheonfratornity for this dioct»8e. In 1873 the con- 
fraternity at Paris was declared an archconfratcr- 
nity for all France, and in 1894 it received the right 
of aggregation for the whole world. The “Arch- 
confraternity of the Holy Hour” is alsci connect<?d 
with a wish expressed by the Saviour and a reve- 
lation of Himself given in 1673. At that time the 
Saviour demanded of Blessed Margaret Mary Ala- 
C(^ue an hour of union with Himself in prayer at mid- 
night on Thursdays in memory of His Agony on the 
Mount of Olives. In 1829 this sodality was founded 
at Paray-le-Monial, and finally in 191 1 it received the 
right of aggregation for the entire world (Acta Apost. 

III, 157). The members can observe the holy 
hour of prayer from Thursday afternoon onwards. A 
similar society was founded at Toulouse in 1885 and 


canonically erectod in 1907, under the title of “The 
Holy Pen^etual Hour of Gethsemani In 190f) it re- 
ccivhhI indulgences from Ihus X (Acta. Ap. S«h 1., 1 
483), and in 1912 new indulgences with the right o 
aggrt‘gation f<>r the \vholt» of Franw\ 

(6) The confraternities mentkmed above an' also 
in part sodalities of the Passion, particularly thost^ 
w'hich i‘spi‘cially veiuTate Christ’s Agony, llt'sidc^ 
these should l>e merit ioiuKl particularly “The Arch- 
confraternity of the Most Precious filood”. This 
BocH'tv was founded on 8 Dee., 1898, in tlie Chundi 
of S. Nicola in Carcere at Koine by tlie saintly Fran- 
ceseo Albertini, w ho died in 1819 as Bishop oi* Terra- 
cina. The members ]iledge themsidves to a special 
veneration of L'linst’s Ptussiim, and in particular to 
offer thePrei'ious Hlootl to the Ib'uvi'iily Father for 
the expiation of sins, for the (ronviTsion of sinners, for 
the needs of the (’hureh, and for the consolation of 
t he poor souls. In 1809 t he conf rat emit y was canoni- 
cally erected; in 1815 it was richly (Uidowed wdth in- 
dulgences, and m the same year w’as raisixl to an arch- 
confraternity. Ap])lications for membership can be 
made to the director of the arcluMUifraternity at S. 
Nieola in (’arcen*, or to tlie M issioners of the Precious 
Blood, 1 Via Poll (VociftTi, Rome, for since 1851 the 
geiKTal of tlu'se missioniTS has had all lU'oessary 
powers. Hlf'ss(*d (Caspar of Buffalo, founder of Iho 
mission house's of the Precious Blood, did much to 
promote this confraternity. He* w'as beat ifitsl in 1894. 
A reseiript e>f 3 Aug., 1895, of the Ckmgregatiem e>f In- 
dulgences grantexl in peTpeduity tliat tlu* bisheips of 
the United State's e)f North Amewie’a and Canada pro 
siio arhitrio H prudmiia might erect the (yonfratcr- 
nity of the Pre'eneius Blooel in all parish ediiirches 
wit-hemt ivgarel to the'ir loeiation, that tbese tlie'n could 
unite wMlh the' seie'iedy at Home, the* “Unio Priina- 
IVimaria”, in the* church eif the MissioneTS of the 
Precieius Bloeiei, and eMUild share in its iiielulgetiee*s and 
privile'gi'H (e*f. “Aiiu'rikan I*astorall)latt”, lHt)7,l()4). 
Se'c PuEi'ious Blood, AueiicoNKiiATEKNiTY of tub 
MeisT. 

H»‘ligie)UH asseK'iatiems iiave also be'en formeel to e'n- 
courage the practuH* eif the Heily Way eif the C’reiss. 
esjM^cially tlu' “Pious Assexuatiem eif the* PcTiietual 
Way eif the Creiss”, anei the “ Associatiem of the Liv- 
ing Way of the Creiss”. Both seHuct-ic's arc uneier the 
care of the* Franciscans (cf. Meicchegiani, “Ceille'ctio 
Indulg.”, ne). 12()4, sqei ). In 1884 the “ Aredie'-eHi- 
fraternity of the Heily Faee'” W'as feinm'el at 1 oiira 
us a work e>f e^xiiiatiem. It was prewieh'el with in- 
dulgence's and in 1885 was e'lveitesl into an arch- 
confrate’rnity feir the whole* weirld. The insignia of 
tlie breitherheieiei is the FaeM* eif t he* SulTeTing Saviemr 
on the veil eif vSt. Vere>nica. The* me'inbers WTur 
this ])icture em a H(;apular, a creiss, or a nu'dal. 
Lastly, tlmre* wiis fe)Uiiele*d m 1904 at- the cougresH 
in iionenir of the HUssed Virgin at Reiirie* the' “Pieius 
IFniem of the Crucifix of Pareiem”. This asso- 
ciatietn has for its obje^ct the* reconciluition with Goel 
of nations, familiejs, anel ineliyieluals. ^ The* head- 
quarters of the association are in the* Cliurch of the* 
Annunciatiem at Lyeins. The biielge* e)f the* iiK'rnbe'rs 
is a specially-consecratc'd crucifix (eJ. IkTirigeT, eip. 
cit., Appenelice by Hilgers, Pans, 1911). 

(7) 3’he Confraternitie‘s of the MeiiheT eif (xkI, 
which have been corifirrii<*d feir the entire* Church, ex- 
ist in such large* numbers that all cannot he givc'n here. 
Especially numereius are the sexiahtie's auel assoe’ii^ 
tions erected in honemr of the* Bk*H.se'd Virgin in indi- 
vidual cities, dioce'se's, districts, eir cemntrie*s. The 
me>st imiKirtant, rneist wieh'ly exte'iide'd, aijd Ix'si- 
known of the conf rat erni tie's of the BU*MHe*el Virgin 
are: (a) the “Confraternity e>f the Hedy Rewary 
(q v); in the article* remceming it the* “ler- 
petual Rosary” and the* “Living Ko«aryj’ are also 
mentione'd; (b) the “C/onfratcrnity of the Scaixilar of 
Our Lady of Mount Carmel” (see^ Scapular); (c) 
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the Sodalities of the Blessed Virgin Mary (see 
below). 

In addition, mention has already been made of: the 
'^Confrateniity of the Blacjk Scapular of the Seven 
Dolours of Our Lady” (see Scapulah); the Arch- 
confraternity of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Bless(‘d Virgin Mary”, which is now combined with 
the Blue Scapular (see Scapular); the ‘'Pious Union 
of Our Lady of Cood Counsel anfl the Scapular of Our 
Lady of Good Counsel” (see Ouu Lady of Good 
Counsel, Feast of; Scapular); the “Archcon- 
fraternity of Our Lady of the German Carnpf) Santo at 
Rome” (see Purgatorial Societies); the “Archcon- 
fraternitv for the relief of the Souls in Purgatory, es- 
tablishecl under the title of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin, in the Church of Santa Maria in 
Monterone, at Rome” (see Purgatorial Societies). 

Furthermore, mention should be made of th(* “ An^h- 
confratcTnity oi Our Lady of the Sacr(*d Heart.” This 
Bociety was established in 1H64 at Issoudun, France, 
by the Missioners of the Sacred H(*art of Jesus, Since 
1872 its headquarters as an archconfrat(*mity have 
been at Rom^and in 1897 they were transferred to the 
newly-built Church of Our Lady of the Heart of 
Jesus, in the Piazza Navona. f)nly tins confrater- 
nity at Rome has the right tx> ine,orporate in itself con- 
fraternities of the same title er<*(?1ed in any jiart of the 
world and to share with th<*se its indulgences. The 
obje(5t of the confraternity is the veneration of the 
Bh’ssed Virgin in her intirnatt' relation to th<* H(*art of 
Jesus. The “Confraternity of the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Blessed Virgin Mary ”, established at 
liourdes in 1872, in 1873 was raised to an ariJiconfra- 
t(*rnity, and in 1878 was made an arctlicorifrat.i'rnity 
for the entire world by Leo XII 1. JJie head of the 
arch eon fraternity is the Bishop of Tarbes. 

The “Association of the Children of Mary”, under 
the protection of the Immaculate Virgin and St Ag- 
n(‘H, was establislu'd for girls alone. It was canonically 
erected in 1864^ in the Church of S, Agnesi' fuori le 
rnura, Rome; m 18(i() it received its indulgences and 
priviU'ges with the right of aggri'gation for all similar 
8oci(*ties. Since 1870 this [lower of aggregation has 
belongiHl to the abbot-general of the Reformed Augus- 
tinian Canons of the Lati'ran, near San pH'Iro in 
Vincoli, Rome. The intention of the so(*iety is to 
keep Christian young women under th(‘ standard of 
the Blessed Virgin, and to iiromoti' th(‘ loyal fulfilment 
by its members of their duties. (See Children of 
Mary; Children of Mary of the Sacred Heart.) 
For the “Archconfraternity of Our l^ady of Com- 
passion for the Return of England to the Catholic 
Faith”, see Union.s of Prayer. The miraculous 
[licture of Our Lady of Perpetual Succour, veneratisl 
at Rome in the Church of St Aliihonsus, is known 
everywhere. In 1871 a confrate'rnify w'as er(*ct(‘d in 
this church, and in 1870 was made an ariJiiuinfrater- 
nity under the title of the “ Archwmfraternity of Our 
Lady of Perpetual Succour and of St. Alfihonsus 
Liguori”. The general of the Redemptorists has the 
power to incorporate everywhere confraternities of 
the 8i\me name in the archconfraternity and to grant 
these the same indulgences. There are also various 
confraternities of the Cord, whose members wear a 
cord as insignia just as members of other confrater- 
nitie.s wear a scapular. The oldest and most cele- 
brated of these Confraternities of the Cord is probably 
the “ .'Vrehconfraternity of the Black Leathern Belt 
of St. Monica, St. Augustine and St. Nicholas of 
Tolentino”, also calUnl the “ Arehconfrateniity of 
Our Lady of Consolation”. This society has par- 
ticularly extensive indulgences (cf. “Rescr. authent. 
8. Congr. Indulg.”, II, no. 40, and especially the 
lately-issued summary of indulgences in the “ActaS. 
Sedis ’ ’ , XXXV, 630) . The headquarters of the society 
are at Rome, in the Church of St. Augustine where 
the body of St. Monica lies. 


(8) There are also numerous confraternities in hon- 
our of angels and saints which are dedicated to the 
patron saints of individual districts, countries, cities, 
and localities; these are consequently more local in 
their character, e. g. the “Boniface Association” in 
Germany and Austria (see Boniface A.ssoci ation) . 
However, there are also such for the whole world, e. g. 
the “Confraternity of St. Benedict” (see Scapular), 
the “ Archconfratemity of the Girdle of St. Francis of 
Aasisi”, and the “Pious Union in honour of St. 
Anthony of Padua”, as also the “Young Men’s 
Sodality of St. Anthony of Padua”, which, through a 
Brief (10 March, 1911) of Pius X (Act. Apost. Sedis, 
III, 128 sq.), was granted indulgences and recom- 
mended to the faithful [cf. Acta Ord Fratr Min., 
XXX (1911) 177 sciq.]. Only a few more of these 
confratf‘rniti(‘8 can be noticed here. In 1860 the 
“Confraternity of St. Michael” was founded at Vi- 
enna to implore the protection of the archangel for 
the [M)[)e and th(* Church, and to colk'ct gifts as 
Peters[)encc for the oppressed po[)e. There is another 
“C/Onfrat(*rnitv of St. Michael”, with a scapular (see 
Scapular). In 1860 the “Confraternity in honour of 
St JoHC[)h” was (‘stablishod at Rome m the Church of 
St Roch. In 1872 it receiv^ed indulgences and wiis 
raised to an archconfratemity with the right of incor- 
jioration for the whole world. The inemlxTs also 
wear a eonsi'crated cord in honour of St. Joseph. 
S[)(‘eial induIg('nc(*K are connected with the wearing ot 
this cord. There is also another Areheonfraternit v of 
the ('ord of St. Joseph, which was en'ctc'd m 1860 at 
Verona and to which Pius IX granted indulgeuees. 
Then' are Ix'sideH many confraternities of St Josejih 
for individual countries. Several were founded es[)e- 
cially for France (cf. Bi'ringer, op. cit ). In 1892 an 
“Archconfratemity of St. Joseph” was ereeti'd in the 
ChiinJi of St. Jose[)li, Wi'st de Pere, \\ iseonsin, 
U S A., that is already widi'ly s|)r('ad over America. 
ConiK'cted with it is a ehildr(*n’s league* uiuh'r the 
patronage , of St. Joseph [ef. S(*i‘berger, “Key to the 
Siiiritual Treasures” (2nd (hI , lSt)7), 20 S([q ). 

In 1866 the “Confraternity of f^t. Pete'r’s (Jiains” 
was canonically erected at. Rome in the Basilica of 
San Pietro in Vincoli. In 1S()6 and 1867 the' con- 
frab'rnity was grant eel indulge'nee's anel at the same 
time re'(;e‘ived as an arche*onfratemity the right eif ag- 
grc'gatiem for the entire* weirld. J'he* purpose of the 
soenety is te> }>rome>te' leiyalty to the po])e, anel to pray 
and work for the real fret'elom e>f the [)a[)ary, by the 
ve'iieratiem e)f the Holy Chains of St Peter. The 
“Militia Angelica ”, or the “Cem fraternity of the 
Cord of St Theunas Aejuinas”, has been in exist- 
ence a long time. It peKSse^sse^s indulgene‘(*s grantee! it 
in 1586 by Sixtus V. Its pur[>OHe is the prote'ction 
of purity by the intercession anel aid of the Angelic 
Doctor whe), accoreimg te) tradition, was girt in his 
yemth with a ceird by angels after an heroic and suc- 
cessful struggle* for purity. The father-pmeral of the 
I)e)minicans has charge of the administration and 
ereed-ion of the “Militia Angelica”. The members 
receive a consecrated cord which they wear constantly. 

B. — In this second class, which contains those con- 
fraternities that have beHin establisheel to promote the 
work of zeal for souls and Christian charity, there are 
a number of societies that are named after an angel or 
siiint, and thus could also be included in the previoiw 
class. Gn the other hand a number of confraterni- 
ties, such as the “dkmfraternity of St. Michael” and 
the “Ck>nfratemity of St. Peter's Chains”, and even 
all confraternities of expiation that have already been 
described in the first class, could also quite properly 
be included here in the second class. Besides tliese, 
sjK'cial mention should be made of the following: — 

(1) All confraternities or sodalities for the relief of 
the poor souls (see Purgatorial Societies). (2) 
The “ Bona Mors Confraternity”, i. e. the Confrater- 
nity of the Agony of Christ. The object of this oon- 
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gregation is the preparation of the faithful for a holy 
death . It was established in 1 64S by the Jesuit general 
Caraffa in the Church of the Gesh, under the title of 
‘ ‘ The Congregation of the Bona Mors in lionour of Jesus 
Dying on the Cross and His Sorrowing Mother". The 
contemplation of the Passion is one of the chief means 
of attaining the object of the sodality. In 1729 tliis 
congregation was raised to the rank of an arclicon- 
gregation, with power to erect similar sodalities ovi'rv- 
where in Jesuit churches and to share its indulgences 
with these. In 1821 this privilege was reconfirmed, 
and in 1827 the general of the Jesuits receivinl au~ 
thority for the erection and aggregation of sueh sodali- 
ties in other churches also. In order to sluire in the 
indulgences of the Roman chief congregation, th(*se 
sodalities must be incorporated with this coiigr<*gii- 
tion by the general of the Jesuits. Pius X iniToased 
the indulgences and privileges of the cKingregation, 
and confirmed anew its entire summary of mdul- 
genoes on 20 March, 1911. The " ArchieonfriTTie du 
Cceur agonisfint de J6su8 et du Canir compaiissant do 
Marie pour le salut des mofirants" (Arehconfrater- 
nity of the Agonizing Heart of Jovsus and the Com pas- 
sionate Heart of Mary for the help of the Dying), 
erected in 1864 at the place which was the scene of the 
Agony in the Garden, has the same object iis the 
above-mentioned confraternity. In 181)7 it wuis 
raised to an archoonfraternity and recidved tlie right 
to incorporate other societies with itself througliout 
the world. Since this date it has grown and si)read 
Bteadily. In 1897, 1901, and 1907 it received new 
indulgences 

(;i) The "Archconfraternity of the Most Holy and 
IrnmafMilate Ih'art of Mary for the Conversion of 
Sinners'’ founded in 18:16 by the parish priest of 
the Church of Our Lady of Victories, Paris. In 1838 
it was raised to an archconfraternity with the right of 
aggregation throughout the world. The confrater- 
nity includes many millions of members, and has had 
remarkable success in the conversion of sinners. The 
special veneration of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, 
which IS the first aim of the confraternity, is also the 
chief means of attaining the second aim, the conver- 
sion of sinners. In this class may be included the 
Confraternity of Our Lady of Compassion already 
noticed, which has as its aim the return of England and 
all English-speaking peoples to the Catholic Church. 
Ffir the "Pious Union of Prayer to Our Lady of Com- 
passion for the Conversion of Heretics" and the 
Arcliconfraternity of Prayers and Good Works for 
the Hciinion of the Eastern Schismatics with the 
Church, under the patronage of Our Lady of the As- 
sumption, founded at the Church of the Anastasis at 
Constantinople", see Unions of Phavek, 

i4) The "Pious Work of St. Francis of Sales for 
the Defence and Preservation of the Faith", estab- 
lished first at Nemours and then m 1857 at Pans. 
The liHsociation soon spread through other count rms 
and other pc^oples, and especially in America. It aids 
the clergy m all possible ways in home missions. It 
was praised, blessed, and granted indulgences by 
Pius IX and Leo XIII. The society ha.s already 
spent more than thirty million francs for its noble 
aims. The "Association of St. Francis Xavier", 
founded at Brussels, Belgium, in 1854, for the 
training of lay apostles to aid the priests in honu; 
missions. The members at first were only men and 
youths, but women can also enter it and give apostolic 
aid by their prayers, especially for the conversion of 
sinners. In 1855 and 1856 the association rc'ceivinl 
indulgences and was made an archconfraternity for B<*1- 
gium, and in 1878 was raised to the same for the 
entire world. It is now wi(lespread and exerts an 
apostolic influence in the spirit of its great patron. 
Applications for membership are made to the dinn'tor 
of the archconfraternity at Brussels (Collie Saint- 
Michel). (5) The "Society of 8t. Francis Regis for 


the Re validation of Pagan Marriages", founded at 
Paris in 1826. It has lalK)ured with great success 
in many cities, pmvinces, and countries for the in- 
crease of peaee, morality, tmd sanctity in family life. 
At Pans the society settU^s nine hundred aiul more of 
such matrimonial casi's annuallv; at the Paris Ex- 
hibition of HMH) It rt'ceivinl a gold medal. 

(6) The “Confraternity of ('hrLstian Dm'trine, or 
As.sociation of Jt‘.sus, Mary, and Joseph for the pro- 
motion of Inst met um m the principal truths of the 
Faith". This is a long-e.stablish(‘tl society, liaving 
b(H*n foundi‘d in the sixtiH'nth centur>' by the Fathers 
of ChrLstian Doctrine (the Doctrinaires). In 1607 it 
wjis erected by l*;inl V into an archcoiifratiTiiity for 
theent ire world, with its seat at St Peter’s, and ^ranf tni 
large indulgence's It.s duty is to givH* religious mst ruc- 
tion to the children of the Church, and to encourage 
the reception of t he sacraments. Since 1610 this eon- 
fraternity cjin b(* erect (*d m all iiarish church<*s. In 
1686 IimofU'iit X I man Encyclical urgently exhorted all 
bishops to estabU.sh this society as far as jsissible. 
Pius X in an Encyclical m 1905 directed that the con- 
fraternity shouhi be established everywhere in the 
parish cIuiitIk'S. To obtain the mdiiVeucw for all 
the eonf rat emit les of a diocm* it Huihet's if a single 
eauomcallv erected eonfratermty of this diocese 
unites w’ith th(‘ Homan archconfrat<*rnity that is now 
established m the Chunh of Santa Maria del Puinto. 
Now' societies of C^hnslian doctrines wen' formed m 
the siM'ond half of the nineteenth (‘entur>' and were 
granted indulgences. In jiartieular such associa- 
tions were founded after the year 1851 by the Ladif*ei 
of the Perpetual Adoration of Brussels, W’h<» estab- 
lishtnl tliere the Confraternity of Die Adoration men- 
tioned above. In 1 societ les of ('hrisl ian docl nno 
ladies, students, and men liave taught many thousands 
of boys and girls, and, m jiarticuhir, bavt* prepared 
many for First Communion. In 1894 the “Pious 
Union of C3iristian DoiMrine" of Brussels was made 
an archeonf rat emit V for Ih'lgium and m MKK) for 
Holland also. (7) The SoriiMy of St,. JVnm, which 
wiisfoumh'd at Salamanca m 1882, as a gem'nil society 
of prayer, and is alremiy widespri'ad in Spam, Ger- 
many, and Austria. (8) 'Phe "(bmeral Assncialion 
of St. (Vcilia for the Promotion of Religious Music", 
estabhshiHl in 1887 in Germany for the enconrage- 
m<‘nt of Chitholic ('hurch music. It flourishes chi(‘tly 
in thedioc(‘ses()f Germany, Austria, Swilzeiland, and 
Italy. (9) 'Pemperance societ les, for encouraging ab- 
8tmcn(‘(‘ from alcoholic drinks, are tn'ated elsi'where 


(s(H‘ Lkaoue of the Cross; I'bmpehance; 1 emiuhi- 
ANCE Movements). In Germany the confraternity 
that has (‘Xist(*d since 1851, in the parish of Ihaitsch- 
Pickar belonging to th(‘ Dioiawi* of Breslau, was rmsi'd 
to an archeonf raternity in BM)1 undiT the natm* of 
Die "Purification of Mary", and given a gcaieral right 
of aggregation. (19) The St. Vinc(*iit de Ihiul Soeie- 
ties; these are fully d(*H(Tibe(i under Vincent de 
Paul, Saint. Sim* also Elizaheth Ashoi iations. 
(U) Th<‘ coufratiTUities founded for the ant and 
defence of the pop<‘ and the Cliurch hav(? f)e<ui no- 
ticed above. Another society having the* same pur- 
pow' is the "LfHj Association”, foumlcd at St. Louis, 

ll. S. A. It was ai)i>roved by Leo XI 11 and in 18JI 
was granteil indulg<‘ri(*eH. . . . , . t 

(12) Finally, some account hhoiild Ix’ given here ol 
the many niisHionary societies, and 
"The Soeji'ty for the ITopagalion ol the l-aith , 
also called the "Missionary SocaMy of I.ypns , or the 
"Society of St. Fraruas Xavier . 1 wr I ve laymen, 

led bv li priest, formi'd the plan of eHtabhshmg a so- 
ojety for all the nations of the earth, and for the bene- 
fit of all the missions in ihn world. 1 he H<K*iely wim 
formed at Lvon.s May, 1822. MiMlernoiselle Jari- 
eot may be culled tb(! real foamier, she or- 
ganized* the system of cont nbutions. I he ^ 

formally confirmed in 1840 by Gregory' XVI, each 
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succeeding pope has distinguished it by praise and re- 
newed approval. Finally in 1904 Pius X made St. 
Francis Xavier its patron, and raised the feast of the 
saint to a greater double tor the entire Church. The 
society has received many indulgences and privileges. 
It is directed by two general councils cxjmposed 
of ecclesiastics and laymen, the one council hav- 
ing its seat at Lyons (12 Rue Sala), the other at Paris 
(20 Rue Cassette). These directorates and their 
presidents settle together the apportionment of the 
funds to the various missions. In the dioceses there 
are diocesan or administrative councils, and in the 
parishes or cities directors who are at the head of each 
10, 100, or 1000 members, in order to collect and re- 
mit the contributions of the njspective divisions. The 
conditions for reception and membership are very 
simple, the main ones being the daily repetition of an 
Our Father and a Hail Mary with the addition *‘St. 
Francis Xavier, pray for us”^ and a monthly contribu- 
tion of at least five cents paid to the director. More 
than 300,000 copies of the bi-monthly issued by the 
society are published in twelve languagcii. It givt*s reg- 
ularly the most interesting and edifying news from the 
missions of the entire world. The annual income of 
the society is more than $1,200,000; in 1890 for the 
first time it was over $1,4(K),0(K). In 1904 the in- 
come was $1,352,017, of which sum more than half 
was collected in France. These figures give clear 
evidence of the beneficial labours of the society, (b) 
The “Association of the Holy Childhood in 
connexion with the Guardian Angel societies. This 
BocKity was established in 1 843 at Paris by the Bishop 
of Nancy, Charles de Forbin-Janson. Its aim is to 
teach Christian children from earliest childhood to 
exercise Christian charity for the temporal and eter- 
nal salvation of poor heathen children and for the joy 
thereby given to the Divim? Child Jesus. In 1858 the 
society was canonically erected by Pius IX; he, as well 
as Leo XIll and Pius X, praised the great services of 
the society and recommended it to all the faithful. In 
order to l)e a member of the society a monthly contri- 
bution of one cent for the heathen children must be 
paid and a Hail Maiy must be said daily, with the ad- 
dition “Holy Virgin Mary, pray for us, and the 
poor little pagan children''. The constitution and 
organization of the society is very simple and practi- 
cal. The society is widely sprt^ad over the Catholic 
world, and has accomplished a great work. The first 
year (1843) the income of the society was $4,580; 
the annual amount now is about $712,500. In 1900 
and 1901 the income was nearly $950,000, of which 
amount Germany alone gave nearly one-third. In 
11K)4 the society aided 223 missions, with 1112 
orphanages, 7207 schoolsj 2805 industrial schools; 
altogether 11,134 institutions. There were 401,059 
heathen children baptized, and 359,053 children 
were taught and cared for. In Germany since 1895 
it has become customary to unite the Societies of 
the Holy Childhood with the Societies of the Guard- 
ian Angel, for the benefit of poor Catholic children 
in the mission districts of Germany. The mem- 
bers pay about one cent more monthlyj and collect 
money at t heir own First Communion m order that 
the many poor children in the missions may also have 
the blessing of the First Communion and receive good 
religious instruction. About $19,tX)0 were collectiHl 
in this way in 1896, and in 1904 more than $23,750. 
The seat of the cent ral committee of the Association 
of the Holy Childhood is at 146, Rue de Bac, Paris; 
there are managing committees for the different coun- 
tries, each diocese having its own diocesan committee, 
with which the parish committees are connected. 
^) The “Misaionaryt Union of Catholic Women and 
Girls". This sodality was first founded in 1893 
for the African missions; then in 1902 it was reor- 
ganized for the support of all missions. It has changed 
Its headquarters from Fulda to Coblenz, in the Dio- 


cese of Trier. In 1910 it received a newsummaiv 
of indulgences from Pius X, containing large indul- 
gences and privileges especially for priests who con- 
duct or promote the society. The whole body of so- 
dalities of different countries, as those of Austria, 
Switzerland, and Rumania, have united with the main 
society, and this action is contemplated for the United 
States also, (d) In 1894, at Salzburg, Austria, the 
“St. Peter Claver Sodality" was founded by Countess 
M . Theresia Leddehowska to aid the African missions 
and to foster the pious work of freeing slaves. Leo 
XIII favoured the organization by granting indul- 
gences and privileges the very same year. The 
sodality includes: (1) the members of a female re- 
ligious institute who d(*vote themsedves totally as 
helpers of the work of the African missions. These 
lead a community life in civilized countries and have 
their headquarters at Rome (via dell’ Olmate 16); 
(2) laymen and wom(*n, who devote themselves, as 
far as their state in life permits, to the work of the 
sodality, esfxicially by managing the succursals; (3) 
common helpers of either sex, who foster the work 
by contributions and other means. From the outset 
the work of the sodality was carried on with great 
zeal and has borne much fruit. 

C. — The third class includes those sodalities which 
have for their chi(‘f aim the promotion of the pros- 
perity of certain classc^s of society. 

(1) There are sodalities for the benefit of the Chris- 
tian family. In 1861 Father Francoz, S.J., founded 
such a society at Lyons. As the labours of this so- 
ciety proved very beneficial Leo XIII in 1892 en- 
larged It, with some changes, to embrace the whole 
world. The pope personally confirmed the new stat- 
utes, and grantt^d new indulgences and privileges. 
The title of the sodality is: “The General Pious Asso- 
ciation of Christian Families in Honour of the Holy 
Family of Nazareth". Another similar sodality, 
which existed before the founding of this one, and still 
exists, is the “Archconfraternity of the Holy Family 
of Jesus, Mary, and Joseph" (see Holy Family, 
Arciiconfraternity of the). 

(2) The “Archconfratemity of Christian Mothers, 
under the pat ronage of Our Lady of tJie Seven Dolours, 
established at Notre-Damede Sion, Paris", having for 
its object the development of truly Christian mothers, 
who will bring up their children according to the w ill of 
God and under the direction of the Church. A so- 
dality of this kind was first formed at Lille in 1850; 
in 1856 this was raised to an archconfraternity. This 
society has now unlimited jxiwer of aggregation, and 
has its seat at Paris in the chapel of the Sisters of Our 
Lady of Sion (Notre-Dame des Champs). The So- 
dality of Christian Mothers, founded in 1863 at Rome 
in the Church of St. Augustine, has also a general 
power of aggregation. In 1865 this sodality was 
raised to the rank of a sonetas pnmana Similar as- 
sociat.ions have appeared in Germany also since 1860, 
especially one in 1868 at Ratisbon. " In 1871 this so- 
ciety was raised to an archconfraternity, and since 
188;i it has had the right in all places w'here German 
is the niost commonly-spoken language to incorixirate 
with itself confraternities having the same name. 
The title of the sodality is: “The Society of Christian 
Mothers under the Patronage and Intercession of the 
Sorrowing Virgin Mary " . Since 1878 there has been a 
confraternity of Christian mothers for the United 
States at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. In 1881 it was 
made an archconfratemity for the w'hole of North 
America. Its headquarters are at the Church of St. 
Augustine at Pittsburg. A monthly periodical is 
published at New York, under the title “The Chris- 
tian Mother". 

(3) To bring the great blessing of the True Faith 
to poor heathen children, “The Association of the 
Holy Chil^ood ’ ' was established for Catholic children, 
and has richly blessed both (see above). A Confra- 
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ternity of the Child Jesus was also established at 
Bethlehem somewhat later than 1905 by the Christian 
Brothers. In 1908 the society received its indul- 
gences and in 1909 Pius X made it an archconfrater- 
nity with the right of aggregation for the whole world. 
Since 1910 not only children but also their parents, 
and in general all who are interested in the training of 
children, can become members. The noble aim of the 
sodality is to implore the Divine Child to protect and 
bless all children, especially those in schools where re- 
ligion is not taught. Applications for membership 
are made to the director of the Archconfraternity of 
the Child Jesus, Bethlehem, Palestine (“Acta Ap. 
^d.’*, I, 757 sq.; Hilgere, ‘‘Appendicc” in Heriuger, 
op. cit.). In 1889 the Capuchin Father Cyprian 
founded at Ehrenbreitstein the “Seraphic Charity ’’ 
for cndangeretl youth. Its object is the rescue of re- 
ligiously and morally endangered children, and their 
protection also in later years after t he iK'nods of school 
and apprenticeship arc over. The members pay two 
and one-half cents monthly. In twenty-two years 
more than 10,0()0 poor children have been aided, and 
seven new institutions have Ix'en founded, at a total 
expenditure of $1,118,000. In Germany the society 
has 350.000 memb(;rs; it is also established in Austria, 
Switzerland, Italy, and the United States, and has a 
total membership of over 500, (KK). The mon(;y is 
collected by 12,(KX) patrons and patronesses, who aid 
in the housing and supervision of the children. I'he 
society received its indulgences in 1902 from Leo XllI, 
who blessed and recommended it (cf. “Analecta Ord. 
Mm. Cap.’’, 1902, 171). 

(4) There are a number of sodalities very beneficial 
in their results for the sanctification and perfection of 
priests. Not only have Congregations of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary been formed e8p<^cially for priests^ but 
theri* are also other special associations of priests. 
Mention has already been made in the article Pxtk- 
GATORiAL Societies of the “ Priests’ Association under 
the Protection of St. Benedict for the Relief of the Poor 
^luls in Purgatory See also Priests’ Eucharistic 
League: Priests’ Communion League. For the 
“Pious Union of St. Paul the Apostle’’, see Priests, 
Confraternities OP. See also Apostolic Union of 
Secular Priests. For “Associatio perseveranti® 
sacerdotalis” see Priests, Confraternities of, 111. 
There are also the “Associatio sacerdotalis repara- 
tionis” and the “League for Sacerdotal Holiness”, 
for priests who strive after higher perfection. Cf. 
“Acta S. Sedis”, XLI, 170 sqq.; “Acta Apost. Sedis”, 
I, 739; II, 474 sqq.: also tne pamphlet “Ligue de 
Saintet^ sacerdotalc”^ 4th ed., 1909: and Hilgers, 
“Appt'ndice” in Bennger, “Les Indulgences”, 72 
sqq. After the death of the founder of the league, 
P. Feyerstein, P. Reimsbach (28 rue Werby, Biu*- 
li^Duc, France) became its director. Communica- 
tions may be addressed to the sub-director of the 
League, Abb6 Lachainbre (101 rue du Pont i\ la Faiilx, 
Peruw(‘lz, Hainaut, Belgium). Those desiring fur- 
ther knowledge as to the origin and history of such 
confraternities of priests are referred to the article 
Purgatorial Societies, and for the history of the 
“PVaternitas Romana” in particular to Arrnelliui, 
“Le chiese di Roma” (2nd ed., Home, 1S91), 20 sqq. 
(5) The “Pious Association of Mass-servers and Sac- 
ristans, under the prot(*ction of St. John Berchrnans 
of the Society of Ji^sus”, an association for acolytes 
and sacristans. This society was confirmed in i8fi5 
by Pius IX, and, with the permission of the bishop, can 
tK3 introduced anywhere without further formalities. 
Pius X also granted indulgences to the society (cf. 
“Acta S. Sed. ”, I, 689 699 sqq.). (6) The Catho- 

lic Journeymen’s Societies, established by Adolph 
Kolping, the father of these associations, are w'ell 
known (see Gesellenvereine). (7) The “Society 
of St. Raphael”, for the protection of emigrants, 
established in 1871, originally for German emigrants. 


In 1883 the “ American Raphtud Society ” was founded: 
other countries also have their sj)ecial associations of 
this n^e, as Austria, Belgium, and Italy. Since its 
establishment the society has proved a great blessing 
to niiuiy thousimds of jKxor emigrants (see ICmighant 
Aid SociETiEfc*^ (8) Book societicis have been 
founded, cs^x^cially in Austria and Germany, for the 
spread of gcKKi books (cf. Beriiiger, op. eit.,>. Con- 
cerning the “Society of St. CharU'S B(»ri*omeo”, mu 
Borromeo, The Society of St. Charles. Various 
other church societies of similar nature have been 
founded, especially in France, as societii's for the sick, 
for labourers and mechanics, for young working- 
women, for country ptH)ple, and even for travellers 
(Beringer, op. cit.). 

(9) The “Confraternity of the Worthy First Cx>m- 
nmnion and of Perseverance”, estahhshetl at Prouille, 
France, in 1891 . In 1893 the Dominicans tiKik <‘harge 
of its direction. In lK9t) the society was continiuHi 
by Leo XI II; in 1910 Pius X transferred its heml- 
quarters to Horne, when* the general of the Domini- 
cans IS entrusted witli the entire giiidancu' of this 
association The ohjind of this confrat(*rnity is to 
obtain for children the grace of a good First C'om- 
munion and further perseverance in goodm'ss. It 
can be estabhsh<‘(l anywhere, and all, without excep- 
tion, who d(\sirc to work for tlu‘ aims of tlu‘ confrater- 
nity can become members of the same and share in 
the intliilgeiu;(‘s and privileges. Applications for the 
establish riumt of such confraternities or for th<‘ per- 
sonal right to take members into the 80 (ti(‘ty should 
be made to the general of the Dominicans at Home 
(Collcgio Angcdico, 15 Via San Vitale). A similar 
confratoTnity was cTe(5t(*d at Rome in the Cliiirch of 
San Claudio, and bv Brief of Pius X (4 Jan., 1912) 
was raisiMl to the tlnio IVirnana with the right of 
aggregation for the whoh* world (Act. Ai>()st Sed., 
IV, 49 sq.) . Litt le rerimri's to he said as to the value 
and advantages of the* sodalities. I'hmr aims are un- 
doubtedly the highest; tlie means used to attain these 
aims are the noblest. Consequimtly tlie results are 
always the best, and often astonish both friiuids and 
foes; therefore the most competent judges, the j)opo» 
and the saints, have ri'peatiully recommended tlnw* as- 
flociations to Catholics. Tin* history of the sodalities 
ancl the results of tlndr labours, as publicly exhibited 
and known to all th(* world, loudly proclaim tlie useful- 
ness of these associations for all criis. As new times 
bring new demands, fresh and noble branches full of 
strength and renewed vitality grow on tin* fruitful 
tree of the assoeiational life of the Catliolic Church. 
Without exagg(*ration it may be said that ordinarily 
the most ziialous and active Catholics an* brought to- 
gether in the H(>daliti(*H in ordc'r to imrsue the noblest 
aims. It is true tliat the infiin‘n(H* of the Hodahti(*H, 
espectially of the first group, cannot be estimated by 
measure and weight. lI()W(*vcr, the (’hri.stian and 
Catholic who knows why man is uism (*arth, knows 
also that a single act of love* of God is of inestimable 
value. He knows also what a }>ower t here is in unit<‘d 
prayer, what rnirac](‘H it can work, As proof rn*<*d 
only be mentioin'd the “ A|X)Htleship of Prayer” and 
the “ Messengers of the Heart of Jchuh”. Morf*over, 
these societies of pn-ty and jmiyer labour ordinarily 
in the most iinselfisli, self-sacrifieuig manner, an <1 are 
filled with a most nobk'-minded zeal for souls. This 
is shown by the innumerable hosts of f)oor souls who 
owe their release from Purgatory to the( ^infratermtics 
for Poor Souls, and by the hundreds of thousands of 
|KM)r sinners who owe thc'ir eternal salvation to the 
sodalities. The salvation of inrmm(*rable sfiuls of rysir 
heathens is attributable to th(* single Soeiety of Ht. 
Francis Xavier and the single Assoeiat ion of the Holy 
Childhood. The society inention^nl above for the 
Propagation of the lait-h aloru* has collected 
since its foundation $90,0(K),(KK) for heathen 
sions. (Beringer, op cit.; H<*eberger, “Key U> the 
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Spiritual Treasures Migne, ^^Dictionnaire des 
C^)nfr6^ie8'^) 

111. — The Sodality of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
was founded in 1563 at Home in the Homan College 
ol the Society of Jesus. The actual founder was John 
Leunis (Lat. Ijeomm or Lemm)^ b. at Li^ge, Belgium; 
receivecl into the Society of Jesus by St. Ignatius on 
13 Jan., 1556; and died at Turin, 19 Nov., 1584, the 
year in which nis Homan Sodality was erected into an 
arcjhsodality by the Bull, ^‘Omnipotentis Dei", of 
CJregory XIII. Ixmnis distinguished himself in the 
lost years of his life by heroic charity towards the sick. 
In tlie afternoon, when school wasovi^r, and especially 
on Sundays and feast days, Leunis gathered together, 
while teacher of grammar at the Homan College, the 
most z(*alouH of his iiupils for prayer and pious exer- 
cises, (‘Specially for (levotions in honour of the Blessed 
Virgin. Pupils of other classics soon joined the com- 
pany and in this way a foundation was laid for a 
school of (h‘votion and virtue, the Marian Sodali- 
ti(?s. As in the* following year the members num- 
bered already s(*venty, the first rules were drawn up. 
Th(‘ sodality was jilaced under the special protection 
of th(‘ Blessfid Virgin, and the object was declared to 
b(^ personal perfection in virtue and studv, as well as 
works of charity and zeal for souls. The members 
g(*nerally met on Sundays and feast days, and the 
meetings wire conducted by a Jiisuit Father, who de- 
livennl an address. The council was chosen from the 
members, and aided the director in the administration 
by counsel and other help. 

In 1569 a division of the sodality in the Homan 
Colleg(‘ became necessary on account of the large 
nuinlxT of members. The older pupils, those over 
eighteen years of ago, formed a sociality for thern- 
8 (‘Tv(*s, while the younger were formed into another. 
Soon there wire three sodalities in the Homan College. 
The meetings of the sodality comixiscHl of the older 
ui)ils were held regularly in the college church, which 
ore the title of the Annunciation. Prom this church 
the sodality received the title of Ih-imary Sodality 
(Frim/i-Primana ) of the Annunciation, This title was 
|;iveji in the Bull, "Omnipotentis Dei ", of 5 Dec., 1684, 
issued by Cregory XIII. At the same time the pope 
gave the general of the order in this Bull the power 
to re(;(*iv(‘ as members of the the Ih’imary Sodality 
(Pnma-Frimnna) not only pupils of the college, but 
also other pirsons, and also the power to ereci simi- 
lar .sodalities in the colleges and churches of the 
Bociety, w'hicli were to be connected with the Primary 
Sociality and to shtu-e in its indulgences and privih'ges. 
Before' this sodalities had also been formed in France, 
Germany, the Netherlands, Spain, and elsewhere. 
These societies did mueJi good among students and 
the laity, W‘('re a protection against tin* new erroneous 
teaching, and strengthened loyal Catholics in their 
faith. 

The yiermission to erect more than one sodality in 
each collegt' was granted by Sixtus V and pow'ers for 
Jesuit residences were added by Clement VIII and 
Gregory XV . The latter, moreover, declared explicitly 
that the sodalities of the Blessed Virgin were not to be 
placed under the control of the regulations for exmfra- 
ternities contained in the Bull of Clement VIII, ^^Quie- 
cuiKiue". Lastly, Benedict XIV confirmed all earlier 
imlulgenci^ and privileges, and added to these in the 
Ciolden Bull (27 Sept., 1748), which is, in a certain 
sense, the cn)wning glory of the sodalities. “It is 
almost incredible", says Benedict XTV, “what re- 
sults have sprung from this pious and praiseworthy 
institution for the faithful of all classes". Finally, 
by a Brief of 8 Sept., 1751, he granted the Jt'suit 
general authority to unite with the Roman main so- 
dality other sodalities of either sex that had been 
canonically erected in the Jesuit churches. These 
sodalities were to share in all the indulgences and 
privileges of the Prima-Primaria, After the sup- 


pression of the Jesuits in 1773 the sodalities were 
kept in existence by the solicitude of the pope and 
the efforts of zealous priests. The Society oi Jesus 
was re-established in 1814, and Leo XII restored to 
the Jesuit general his old rights and privileges as re- 
gards the ^dalities of the Blessed Virgin by a Brief of 
17 May, 1824. In addition, by a Rescript of March, 
1825, addressed to the Jesmt general, the same pope 
granted the right to unite all sodahties to the 
Homan archsodality, even if they existed outside of 
Jesuit houses, and to share with these subsidiary 
sodalities all its indulgences and privileges. Leo XI 11 
further grant(jd to the general of the Jesuits the au- 
thority even to erect canonically such sodalities every- 
where, with the permission or consent of the diocesan 
bishops. He alsf) declared all sodalities of every kind 
independ(‘nt and exemjited from the regulations of the 
Constitution, “Quajcunciue", of Clement Vlll. 

Leo XIII also granted other favours to the sodali- 
ties of the Blessed Virgin, whicli he called “ex(;(*llent 
schools of Christian iiiety and the surest protection of 
youtliful innoc(mce". Finally, Pms X not only gave 
the sodalities the highest praise, but also granted them 
new privileges and indulgences, and confirmi'd the 
now summary of indulgences on 21 July, 1910. On 8 
Dc'c. of the same y()ar the general of th(‘ Sotnety of 
Jesus approved new general rules for the sodahties 
und('r Jesuit direction. These rules were int(‘nded to 
serve as a modc'l for all other Sodalities of the Blessed 
Virgin; they give the clearest statement as to the 
nature and purpose, organization and working of all 
such bodies. These sodalities aim at making gemuine 
Christians of their members by a profound devotion 
to, and childlike love of, the Blessed Virgin; the mem- 
bers are not merely to strive to perfect tlu'mselves, 
but are also, as far as their social position permits, to 
seek the salvation and ixTfection of others and to de- 
fend the Church of Jesus Christ against th(* attacks 
of godless men (cf. tit. I, reg. 1 ). The entire tendency 
of the sodahth's and the councils (which are selected 
from the sodality), the regular meetings and h'ctures, 
the cartiful control and supervision of all members, m 
addition to all the viu-ious exercises and works pre- 
8crib(?d or advised, and the constant close personal 
intercoui*se of the members with the diri'ctor, siTve 
to make the members noble, moral human beings, w ho, 
with the aid of the Blessed Virgin, lead others to 
Christ. In general the spirit and occupation of the 
members is not to be a vaguely enthusiastic piety 
and asceticism, but a sober, genuinely Catholic (l(‘vo- 
tion and a joyous, zealous effectiveness lor good in 
the sphere in which each member moves Conse- 
quentlv, in si^ptvrate sections the members should 
hav(‘ all piossible opixirtunity to devidop all the capu- 
biliticB of mind and lu'art, m order to attain as com- 
pletely as possible the high aim of the society (cf. 
Ileg., 12-14). The history of the sodalities of the 
Blessed Virgin givc's clear pnxjf of their grc'at and 
beneficial influence in all epochs ol their existence. 
Thc'se beneficial results have betni recopiized by both 
State and Church. The enemies of Christianity and 
of the Church have also shown their recognition of 
these rt^sults by their particular hatred and persecu- 
tion of sodalities. 

The sodalities developed rapidly even at the very 
beginning. After thirteen years of existence they in- 
cluded 30,000 members. Wherever the Society of 
Jesus went to establish colleges or missions, a sodality 
of the Blesscxl Virgin was soon erected in that filace. 
In all the larger cities of Europe wdiere the Jesuits 
established themselves firmly, they founded not merely 
one, but as many as seven or even twenty different so- 
dalities. During the period that the sodalities were 
connected with the houses and churches of the Jt'suits 
the membership rose to many hundred thousands. 
The number increased when, from 1751, married 
women and girls were admitt^. After the restora- 
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tion of the Society of Jesus the sodalities grew enor- 
mously. In the fifty years after the declaration of 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception nearly 
35,000 new sodalities were united with the Roman 
main sodality. In the year 1910, 1132 new sodalities 
‘were established, of which 178 were in North America. 
At various times and in various countries emperors, 
kings, and princes have been zealous members of 
sodalities, and have encouraged the growth of these 
bodies. In the seventeenth century alone eighty car- 
dinals and seven popes came from them. In all 
Catholic countries tlie Sodalities of the Blessed Virgin 
include among their most faithful members, the 
greatest and noblest men of every position in life, 
generals and scholars of the highest rank. St. Stani.s- 
faus Kostka, St. John Berchmans, St. Francis de Sales, 

St. Fidelis of Sigmaringen, St. 

Leonard of Port Mauric’c, St. 

Peter Fourier, St. John Baptist 
de Rossi, the Venerable Jean 
Eudt^s, and many other saints, 
blesseds, and venerables, were 
proud to belong to the sodali- 
ties of the Blessed Virgin. For 
six years St. Francis de Sales 
worked, during his student 
life, in the sodality of the Col- 
lege of Clermont at Paris as 
member, assistant, and prefect. 

Others, like St. Alphonsus 
Liguori and St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, praised and recom- 
mended the Sodalities of the 
Blessed Virgin as nurseries for 
youth and for growth in per- 
fection. Above all it has 
always been the teachers and 
sheplierds of the entire Catholic 
Church, the popes, who have, 
in their words and actions, 
highly honoured these sodali- 
ties, and who have earnestly 
recommended them to all the | 
faithfuL 8* t*ref^ry Xlll, Gif>vANvi Astonic^ H 
Sixtus V, Gregory XV, liene- Seif-iwrtrait, 

diet XlV, Leo Xfll, Pius X , „ , 

Undoubtedly a well-conducted Sodality of the 
Blessed Virgin is in itself the best method of spiritual 
development for the members and also the best aid to 
the priest in his anxiety for the well-being of his en- 
tire flock. In addition these sodalities are the most 
universally extended of all pious associations and con- 
fraternities, for they can be and are erected separately 
for each sex, for every age, and every station in life, 
so that they include in themselves the advantages of 
all unions for different positions in life. Moreover, as 
has been already clearly shown, they si^ek to attain 
as fully as possible in their members the twofold object 
which all other confraternitic's, in a certain sense, only 
strive for partially, namf‘ly, to attain to true love of 
God by the exercises of the Divine service, prayer and 
reception of Holy Communion, and to attain to true 
charity by exercising the most universal possible zeal 
for souls. 

Bkrinqrr, Die Ablassc; Fr. tr. (Paderborn, 191 p; Idem. De 
Congregationihua Marianiti Documenta et tieges (Vienna, 1909); 
McllaN, The Soddlity of Our Lady Studies] in the Dorumente 
(Sew York, 1912); Delplacb, Bistoire dee Congregations de la 
JSairUe Vierge (Bruges, 1884); Loffler, Die marianiechen Con- 

f regationen (3rd ed., Freiburg); Stimmen aita Maria-Laach, 
.XXVIII. 457 t»qq. 

Joseph Hiloers. 

Sodoma (Giovanni Antonio Bazzi, or De'Bazzi, 
often miscalled Razzi, more usually known by his 
nicknaune, Sodoma), Piedmontese and Florentine 
painter, b. at Vercelli in Piedmont, 1477 ; d. at Siena, 
1549. His father, Giacono da Bazzi, was a shoemaker 
who had settled in Vercelli. The son was in 1490 
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apprenticed for seven years to a glass-pf^nter from 
Casale, named Spanzotti, and with him the young 
^idonia wimi to Aliltin, where lie came under the 
influence of I.eonardo da V'inoi, although it is excee^l- 
ingly doubtful whether he ever entenHl his studio. 
He exccutetl iii.s first innKirtant decorative work in 
1503 for a small Olivet an convent near Pienza, and, 
two )'ears after, he passeni on to the inother-eouvent 
of the sanie order, knt)wn as Monte OUveto Maggiore, 
to continue the work commene<Hi l>y Signoixili. 
There he not onlj’^ liaintinl tweiity-fi\'t‘ large ireseoes, 
but many other smaller ones; these constitute liis 
most notable and [lerhaps his greatest works. Two 
years later he vva,s at Rome, oni' of a number of 
artista employed by Julius II to deeorate the Vatican. 
He then went to Siena, and, it'turning to Home, exo- 
ciitetl important eominissions 
for Ago.stiuo Chigi in tlie Villa 
Farnisena. Having completed 
that work )u‘ returned t(» Siena, 
where hi‘ spent a eonsiderablij 
time, painting some wonderful 
r)ieturi‘s, ineluding his “Christ 
Bound to tin* Column'’. Wo 
do not know where he was be- 
tween I51H and 1525, hut in the 
latt(*r year he was at work at 
fresco decoration, jiainting a 
wmrhl-renow’iied panel, now in 
th(‘ llflizi Galler>' at Florence, 
vvitli its almost uiuipproacliablo 
figurf’ of San Sebastian; and 
various smaller piidures. In 
1528 he was back at Siena, 
painting his famous frescoes in 
the ChM[)el of St. Chitherim* and 
St. Domenieo, follownng them 
by other fresco works in the 
Ihilazzc) PuI)blieo, and then by 
his decorations in the Chapel 
of San Spirito. It was these 
latter works which obtained 
honours for him from the Em- 

Uffi.i Guiu-rv >"m ? H.' thon 

wandered to yolf,(*rra, Pma, 
Lucca, and various other plfW'es, leaving Ixihind him 
traces of line artistif? work, and finally returned 
to Siena in his old ag(‘. He was an errat ic arifl ex- 
traordinary man. Vasari gives various malicious 
reports about liirn, many of which are palpably 
untrue, and others probably exaggerat<*d. There is 
little doubt, however, that his moral eliaracter was 
not above reproach, and at the vc‘ry least (^oarse 
and hiscivious. He dr(*w perfectly, and with great 
ease, his colouring is delightful, sumptuous, and 
at times sensuous; hi* was greatly influenced by 
lAKinardo, and to a certain extent by Raplnwd, and 
there is a remarkable charm ami poetic f<‘eling 
ninning through all his works, while at tirn<*.s the 
beauty of the faces of his women and childrr’ii is al- 
most i^re8iHtibU^ His works an* seatter(‘d all ovct 
Italy, perhaps the greaU‘st being those whicli are 
at or near iSieria, the painting alreiwly alluded U) in 
Florence, and examples of his work at Milan. Munich, 
London, and Rome. Every possililc siTap of informa- 
tion respcictiiig liirn has been gathered together in a 
memoir issued in 1908 by R. H. H. Cust. Ibis is the 
standard book on Sodoma, and contains th(^ very 
latest information con(;erning him. It is more im- 
portant than luH original statr’inents, to forin a proper 
jufigrnent concerning the artjst, because it contains 
all that Vasari states, U)gether with many important 
documents and new piece's of information, dealing 
with the life of the painter, and refuting rriany of 
the statements which have bwm made concerning mm. 
He must be regarded as an extraordinary geniuu, 
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because at times he reached the veiy highest of his 
ideals, and then at times completely failed. He must 
also be regarded as a man against whom many writers 
have thrown mud, and who now can be safely con- 
siderc^d as a far greater man than his contemporaries 
regarded him, and not so evil in disiwsition as many 
were prepared to believe him to be. 

BoBamcsi and Baucin, Nuori Dorumenti deW Arte Seneae 
(Biena, 1898); BatJZZA, Primi Sludi dd Sodoma (Turin, 

IlKLLA Vau.k, hdtere <S'awm (ftorm*, 1789); Milakehi, Docu~ 
menti deW Arte Seneae (Hiena, I8«Vi); Ohlandi, Abecedario 
I^orica (Bologna, 1704); Vahari. Le Vile de’ Pillori (Milan, 
1811); COMT, The Art of Bazzi (Ix>r»don, 1900). 

Georoe Charles Williamson. 


St. Germain, was situated on St. Patrica’s Isle and 
was built in 1245 on the site of an earlier building. It 
is now in a ruined state. There were only seventeen 
parishes in the island, all comprised in one arch- 
deaconry. The arms of the see were; upon three 
ascents, the Virgin IVIary standing with her arms dis- 
tended between two pillars, on the dexter whereof a 
church, in base the ancient arms of Man. 

Chronicon Manniw, ed. Munch (Christiania, 1800): Train, 
Historical account of the Tale of Man (2 vols., Douglas. 1845); 
CuMMiNO, laic of Man, Its history, physical, ecclesiastical, cipil, 
and legendary (London, 1848) ; MoottE, Sodm and Man (lAmdon, 
1893). 

Edwin Burton. 


Sodom and Oomorrha. — ^kS<Mlom, a city of Ptmtap- 
olis (Wisd.^ X, 6; (ieri., xiv, 2) : Sodom, Oomorrha, Ad- 
ama, Seboirn, and Bala — lat(T called Sogor (Gen.,xix, 
22). They were situated in “the country about the Jor- 
dan^' (Gen., xiii,K)) ; their exact location is unknown (cf. 
Gen., xiv, 3, 8, 10, 17; xix, 20-22, 30, 37; Deut., xxxiv, 
3). JoHC^phus identifies Segor with “ Zoara of Arabia” 
at the south end of the Dead Sea Bel. Jud.”, IV, viii, 
4; cf. “Ant. Jud.”, I, xi, 4; XIII, xv, 4; XIV, i, 4). 
Conder identifies it with Tell esh-Shaghdr, seven miles 
north of the D(‘ad Sea; Burkhard, Wetsteiin, and others 
with Cliirbot (js-Safteh, three miles south of the Dead 
S(ui; E. Robinson puts it on Lisan, etc. For the un- 
natural sins of their inhabitants Sodom, Goniorrha, 
Adama, and Seboin w^err^ destroyed by “brimstone 
and fire from the Ijord out of heaven” (Gen., xiii, 13; 
xviii, 20; xix, 24, 20; Osee, xi, 8). Since then, tlu^ir 
names arc synonymous with impenitent sin, and tjuur 
fall with a proverbial inunifeHtation of God’s just 
wrath (Deut., xxix, 23; xxxii, 32; Is., i, 10 sqq.; 
Ezech.j xvi, 49; Matt,, xi, 23 sq.; II Peter, ii, 6; Jud(s 
7). Tlie Sf^ptuagint rendering of by /(ar^<rr/»€^e 
(Gen., xix. 25) probably led to the erroneous opinion 
that the destructifni of Sodom was accompanied by 
great upheavals of the earth, and even to the forma- 
tion of the Dead Sea (see Dead Sea). 

HtTMMBLAtrKR, Comment, in Gen. (Paris, 1805), 370, 410 
sq.; UniiL, Geog. den Alt. Pal, (Leipzig, 1890), 271-74; Robin- 
m»N, Hibl. Heaearchea in Pnlestine, II (Boston, 1847), 480 sqq.; 
PnUatim Etplor, Fund (1879), 15, 99, 144 (1881). 277 (1884), 
120 (1880), 19-22; Blanchenhorn in Zeitachr. des deuisch. Pal. 
yereina (1890); Conder, Handbook to the Bible (London, 1873), 
38; Idem, ffeth and Moab (London, ISSO), 1.54 sq. 

Nicholas Reagan. 

Sodor and Man, Ancient Diocese of (Sodoren- 
6IS). — The early history of this see is extremely ob- 
scure. The vSeandinavian diocese, which included Man 
and the western isles of Scotland (the Southern Heb- 
rides), was called Sodor {Sutir^cyjar) in contradis- 
tinction to Nordr {Nort^r-eyjar ) — the Orkneys and 
Shetland, It is not known when Man was united with 
Sodor, but it may have bwm in the time of Magnus 
Barefoot (1098). Before that Man seems to have 
been a distinct see dependent on Dublin. Whtm 
Man became the head of a separate kingdom, under 
the suzerainty of Norway, the joint Diocese of Sodor 
and Man was placed under the Archi^iscopate of 
Nidaros (Tronahjem) in Norway by Eugenius III 
(1152), an arrangement w’hich was confirmed by 
Anastasius TV (1154). From then tijl 1458 Man re- 
mained under Drontheim, when Calixtua III trans- 
ferred it to York. 

The political connexion of Man with Norway had 
been severed in 1266, after which it depended on Scot- 
land till 1334 and finally on England. In the reign 
of Henry IV the king gave the island to the Stanleys, 
who thus acquired the patronage of the bishoprics, 
but the bishops never attained the status of spiritual 
lords of Parliament. The last Catholic bishop was 
Thomas Stanley, who was appoint^ during the reign 
of Mary and was recognized as a bishop till his death 
in 1568. It is uncertain whether he accepted Eliza- 
beth’s changes or enjoyed immunity under the pro- 
tection of the Stanle^. The cathedral, dedicated to 
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Soissons, Diocese of (8ite.ssionensis), includes, 
w'ith the (‘xception of two hamlets, the entire Depart- 
ment of Ai.siie. It wiis r(W‘stiibliHhed by the Concordat 
of 1802 as suffragan of Paris, but in 1821 it hecaiiH* 
suffragan of 
Reims. It con- 
sists of (1) all 
the ancient Dio- 
cese of Soisson.s, 
except the civil 
district of eVan- 
piegne, which 
went to (he Dio- 
cese of Beauvais; 

(2) all the Dio- 
cese of Laon, ex- 
cept two parishes, 
which went to 
Reims; (3) that 
portion of V’er- 
maridoi.s wliich 
for m c r 1 y b('- 
longcnl to the 
Dioce.se of Noyon 
(se<‘ BEAxn'Ais); 

(4) a few i)ar- 
ishes which for- 
merly b(‘longed 
t o C a in b r a i , 

Meanx, T royc's, 

Reims. After a v ain attempt made by the unexecuted 
Concordat of 1817 to re-establish the See of Laon, the 
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bishops of Soissons were authorized by Leo XII (13 
June, 1828) to join the title of Laon to that of their 
own see; by Leo XIII (11 June, HK)1 ) they were further 
authorized to use the title of St-Quentin, which was 
formerly th(* residence of the bishops of Noyon. The 
territory of Soissons an<l Laon played an important 
political part under the Merovingians. After the 
death of Clovis (511), Soissons was the capital of one 
of the four kingdoms into which his states were 
divided. The kin^iom of Soissons, which eetised to 
exist in 558, when Clotaire 1 reunited all the Frankish 
states, came into being again in 561 when the death 
of Clotaire led to the redivisioii of the territory. It 
finally disappeared in 613 when the Frankish lands 
were once more reunited under Clotaire II. 

I. The See of Soissons. — Concerning the tradi- 
tions that make 8t. Sixtus and St. Siriicius the earliest 
apostles of Soissons as envoys of St. Peter, see Reims. 
Sts. Crepinus and Crepinianus martyrs (c. 288) are 
patrons of the diocese. According to Mgr Duchesne, 
the establishment of a »oe at Soissons dates from 
a^ut 300. Among its bishops are: St. Divitianus 
(o. 310-20); St. Onesimus (c. 350-61)’ St. Edibius 
(c. 431-fi2); St, Principius (462-505), brother of St. 
Remi of Reims; St. Lupus (506-35); St. Baudarinus 
(Baudry) (535-45), whom Clotaire I exiled for seven 
years to England, where he served as gardener in a 
monastery; St. Ansericus or Anscher (623-52); St. 
Draudinus (657-76), founder of the monastery of 
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Notre Dame de Soissons and of the Abbey of Re- 
thondes; St. Adoibcrtus (677-85); St, Gaudinus 
(685-707), assassinated by usurers; Rothadius (832- 
869), famous for his quarrel with Hincinar (q. v.); 
Riculfus (884-902), whose pastoral issueii in 889 is 
one of the greatest extant treasures of the ei^clesiastical 
literature of the period; St. Arnoul de PtiinMe (1(XS1~ 
1082), elected through the efforts of Hugvies de Die, 
|f?gate from Gregory Vll, and who was disturbed in 
the possession of his see by two bishops nominated 
successively by Philip I ; Jocelyn de Vierzy (1126-52), 
who aided in the victory of Innocent II over the anti- 
ptipe Anacletus, and wrote an explanation of the 
Apostles’ Creed and the Lord’s Prayer; Hugiu's de 
Chainpfleury (115t>-7r)), chancellor of Louis VII: 
Gui de Ch&teau Porcien (1245-50), who accompanied 
St. Ixiuis on the Crusade and was killed in Pales- 
tine; Languet de Gergy (1715-30), who wnite the 
life of Mary Alacoque. In 1685 Louis XIV nomi- 
nated the famous lit({mteur Hu(*t Bishop of Soissons, 
but the strained relations existing then betwtHm 
France and Rome prevented him from receiving his 
Briefs, and he exchanged that see for Avranches in 
1689. 

II. The See of Laon. — The Diocese of Laon was 
evjingtJized at an uncertain date by 8t. Beat us; the 
see wiis founded in 497 by St. Thani who cut it off 
from Reims and made his nephew St. Gen(‘bal(lu8 
bishoj). Among the bisho])s of Laon are: St. 
Chagnoaldus (c. 620-3), brother of St. Faro, Bishop 
of IVleaux, and of St. Fara; Hincinar (S57-76); 
Adalbero Ascc'lin (977-1030), driven from his see 
(981) by the Carlovingian Louis V who accused him 
of undue intimacy with Emma, widow of Ixithaire, 
and who wiis aft(*rwards very loyal to the interests of 
Hugh Capet, to whom he hamn^d over the Carlo- 
vingian Charles of Lorraine and Arnold, Archbishoj) 
of Reims. He vvjxs th(^ autlior of a satirical poiun aa- 
dr(‘8sed to King Roliert; Gaudri (1106-12), who hidd 
out against the commune movement, and w'ho was 
slain in a brawl at, Laon; Bartlndeiny de Jura, de 
Vir, or de Viry (1113-51), who attractiHi St. Norbert 
to the diocese; Gautier de Mortagne (1155-74), 
author of six small theological treatises; Robert D 3 
Coc(| (1352-8), w’ho in OctobiT, 1356, and March, 
1357, after the imprisonini'iit of John II by the Eng- 
lish field an important jwsition in the States General, 
took the side of Stephen Marcel, conspired with him 
and Charles the Bad, King of Navarre, against the 
daui>hin, the* future Charles V and then fled to 
Aragon, where he became Bishop of Calahorra; 
Pierre de Montaigut (1371-86), cardinal in 1383; 
the fiistorian Jean »fuvenel des Ursins (1444-9), after- 
wards Archbishop of Rc'ims: I^uis de Bourbon 
Vendome (1510-52), cardinal in 1517; C^'sar d’ 
E.stri'^es (1653-81), cardinal in 1672, was elected to 
the h rench Academy, and in Rome was involved in 
the difficulties between Louis XIV and Innocent XI, 
Alexander VIII, and Innocent XII; Jean de Roche- 
chouart de Faudoas (1741-77), cardinal in 1761. 
Louis 86guier, nominated by Henry IV, Bishop of 
Laon in 1598, refused the nomination to make room 
for his young nephew Peter de B6rulle, afterwards 
cardinal, and founder of the Oratorians; de B^rulle 
refused the see. 

The Bishop of Soissons as senior suffragan of 
Reimg had the privilege during a vacancy of the metro- 
politan see to replace the archbishop at the ceremony 
of anointing a King of France. The Bishop of Laon 
ranked as duke and peer from the twelfth century. 
As second ecclesiastical peer he had the privilege 
of holding the ampulla during the anointing of the 
king. The chapter of Laon was one of the most 
illustrious of the kingdom. From the twelfth cen- 
tury its members num^red ei^ty-four; it had to 
engage in bitter strugdes with the communal regime; 
thw popes^ Urban Tv, Nicholas III, and Clement 


VI. sixteim cardinals, and more than fifty arch- 
bishops and bisliojxs lK‘longtHl to it. Jacipies Pan- 
tJilfHin who iK’icaim" fiopc Jis Erbau 1\’ was a choir 
boy, then canon of the catlu^lral of Laon. He ar« 
rangtnl the cartulariutn of tht' cluiroh of J.aon, and was 
commissioiuHi by Gregory IX to 8t4tle the disjiute 
between the cluqUiT and Enguerraiul de Coucy. 
As archdeacon of Laon he assist (‘d, in 1245, at the 
Council of Lyons. Ender the direction of St. Anselm 
of l..aon (q. v.), appointt‘d by Eugene HI to restoni 
theological studies in l^>anc<‘, the school in connexion 
with the Ljion cathedral drew' young men from all 
parts of Euroi>e. 

4'he Ablay of St-MMard at. Soissons, founded in 
557 by Clotaire 1 to reiauve tlie body of 8t. MManl, 
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was looked upon as the chief Benedictine Abbey in 
France; it held more than two hundred and twiaity 
fiefs. Hilduin. abbot (822-30), in 826 obtained from 
Eugene 11 relics of St. Sebastian and St. Gregory 
the Gri^at; he caused the relics of St. Godard and St. 
Remi to be transferred to the ahliey; he* rebuilt the 
church whicli was con8(MTat(*d 27 Aug., 841, in the 
presence of Charles the Bald and seventy-two i>n4- 
atee. The king bore the body of St. AR'dard into 
the new bsisilica. The church was pulbnl <lown Imt 
rebuilt and reconsecrated in 1131 by Innocent 11, w ho 
granted those visiting the church indulgences known 
as “St. MMard’s pardons”. In this abbey Ixniis 
the Pious w^as imprisoned in 833, anil th(*re hfi under- 
went a public penance. Among tlie abhiots of St. 
MMard are: St. Arnoul, who in 1081 became Bishop 
of Soissons; St. Gerani (close of the eleventh (H?n- 
tury); Cardinal de Bernis, made commendatory 
abbot of St. MMard in 1750. 'Hie Bern'dictino 
Abbey of Notre Dame de Sois-sons was foundcMl in 
660 by Ebroin and his wife D'utnide, The Cis- 
tercian Abbey of Ixingpont , founded in 1131, countcHl 
among its monks the tueologian Pierre C^antor ((j. v.). 
who dicKi in 1197, and Bless<>d John de Montmirail 
G165-1217), who abandoned the court of Philippe- 
Augiiste in order to become a monk. The abbi’iy of 
St. Vincent at Laon was foundtKl in 580 by Qu^n 
Brunehaut. Among its earlier monks were: St. 
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Gobain, who, through love of solitude, retired to a 
desert place near the Oise and was slain there; Bt. 
Chagnoaldus, afterwards Bishop of Laon, who wished 
to (fie in his monastery; Bt. Humbert, first abbot 
of Maroilles in Hainaut. The abbey adopted the 
Rule of Ht. Benedict. It was reformed in 961 by 
Blessed Malcaleine, a Scotchman, abbot of St. 
Michael at Thierache, and in 1(H3 by the Bene- 
dictines of Ht. Maur. Among the abbots of St. 
Vincent were: St. Gerard (close of the (Seventh 
century), who wrote the history of St, Adelard, abbot 
of Corbie; Jean de Nouelhjs (d. 1396), who wrot^e 
a history of th(» world, and b(igan the cartulary of his 
rnonast(*ry. The Abbey of St. John at Laon was 
founded about 650 by St. Salaberga, who built 
seven churclu^s there; she was its first ablx'ss; St. 
Austruda (d. 688) succeeded her. In 1128 the 
abbey b(*came a Benedictine monast ery . I’he Ablxiy 
of Nogen t sous Cou(;y was found(‘d in 1076 by 
Alb^^ri(;, lord of Coucy. Among its abbots were St. 
G(‘ofTroy ((‘iid of eleventh century) and the historian 
Guibert de Nog(;nt, who died in 1124 and who.se 
autobiograi)hy “De Vita Sua" is one of the most 
int(*r(‘Hting documents of the century. Under the 
title “Gi^sta Dei Tier Francos” he wrote an account 
of the First Crusjwle. The Abbt^y of Cuissy in the Dio- 
c(^8eof Laon was foundcxl in 1116 by Blessed Lucas de 
Roucy, d(;an of Laon, and followed the rule of Premon- 
stratensiariH In the Diocese of Soissons the Premon- 
stratensians had the abbeys; Chartreuve, VaWry, St. 
Yv(*d de Brain(‘, Villcrs Cottcrets, Val Secret, Vau- 
chr6tien, Lunirestaur^. (Sec Premontr^, Abbey of.) 

The portion of the ancient Dioiu'sc of Noyon 
within the jurisdiction of the pre^semt Diocese of 
Soissons includes the town, St-^iientin (Augusta V(T- 
manduorum), where St-Quentin was martyred under 
Diocletian. It was the chief town of a dioc(»se until 
532, when St. Mi'Mlard, the titular, removed the see 
to Noyon. Abbot Fulrade built the Church of St- 
Quentin m the eighth century^ and Pope Stephen II 
blesscjd it (816). From the time of Cnarles Martel 
until 771, and again from 844 the abbots of St- 
Quentin were laymen and counts of Vermandois. 
During the Middle Agi^s a distinct type of religious 
architecture sprang up in the region of Soissons; 
Eugene Lc^f^vre Pontalis has recently brought out 
a work dealing with its artistic affiliations. After 
investigation Canon Bouxin concludes that the cathe- 
dral of Laon, as it exists, is not the one consecrated 
in 1114 and visited by Innoccuit II in 1132; that was 
the restored ancient Romanesque building; the 
present one was built 1150-1225. Louis d’Outremer 
(936), Rol>ert the Pious (996), Philip I (1059) were 
anointed in Notre Dame de Laon; in the twelfth 
century Hermann, Abbot of St. Martin’s of Tournai, 
wrote a volume on the miracles of Notre Dame of 
Laon. The H6t(4-Dieu of Laon, oncic known as 
H6tellerie Notre Dame, was foumled in 1019 by the 
Laon chanter. The H6tel-Dieu of Ch&teau Thierry 
was founaod in 1304 by Jeanne, wife of Philip thie 
Fair. 

Besides the saints already mentioned, tlie following 
are specially honoureii as connected with the re- 
liffious history of the diocese: St. Montanus, hermit, 
wno foretold the birth of St. Remi (fifth century); 
St. Marculfus, Abbot of Nanteuil (sixth century) in 
the Diocese of Coutances, whose relic.s, transferred to 
Corbeny in the Diocese of Laon, were visited by the 
kings of France who, after their anointing at Reims, 
were wont to go to the tomb of St. Marculfus to cure 
the king’s evil (see Reims, Archdiocese of): St. 
Sigrada, mother of St. Leixiagarius, exiled by Eoroln 
to the monastei^ of Notre Dame at Soissons (seventh 
century); St. Hunegundis, a nun from the monas- 
tery of Hombli^res (d. c. 690); St. Grimonia, an 
Irishwoman martyred at La Chapelle (date uncer- 
tain); St. Boetianus (Boean), hu^and of St. Sala- 


berga, and St. Balduinus, martyr, his son (seventh 
century); St. VoSl, or Vodoalus, hermit (d. c. 720). 
Among the natives of the diocese may be mentioned: 
Pierre Ramus (1515-72), Racine (1639-99), La 
Fontaine (1621-95), Dom Luc d'Ach^ry (160^85), 
Charlevobc (1683-1761), Camille Desmoulins (176()- 
1794). The chief pilgrim^es are: Notre Dame de 
Liesse, a shrine founded in the thirteenth century, 
and replaced at the end of the fourteenth century by 
the pri'sent church; Notre Dame de Paix at Fieulaine, 
which dates ba(.*k to 1660. Before the application 
of the Congregations Law (1901), there were in the 
Diocese of Soissons Jesuits, Trinitarians, and several 
teaching congregations of brothers. Some congre- 
gations of women had their origin in the diocese: 
the Nursing and Teaching Sisters of the Child Jesus, 
with mother-house at Soissons, founded m 1714 by 
Madame Brulard de Genlis; the Sisters of Notre 
Dame de Bon Secours, a nursing and teaching order, 
founded in 180(h with mother-house at Charly; 
Sisters of Notre Dame, nursing and teaching order, 
with mother-house at St-Erme, founded in 1820 by 
the Abb() Chr6tien; the Franciscan nuns of the 
Saenni Heart, a nursing order founded m 1867, with 
moth('r-hou8e at St-Ouentin; the servants of the 
Heart of Jesus, of wiiom there are two branches, 
the “Marys” who lead a contemplative life and the 
“ Marthas” who nurse the sick; they were founded at 
Strasburg in 1867 and brought to St-Quentin after 
the war of 1870-1 . 

At the close of the nineteenth century the re- 
ligious congregations in the diocese had charge of 
40 nurseries, 2 d(‘af and dumb schools, 1 orphanage 
for boys, 14 for girls, 6 w'ork bureaus, 1 home for the 
poor, 29 hospitals. 10 district nursing homes, 1 re- 
trejat house, and 1 lunatii* asylum. In 1905, when the 
Concordat was broken, there were in the* Diocese of 
Soissons: 535.583 inhabitantSj 39 pari.shes, 538 
auxiliary parisnes, and 15 curacies recognized by the 
State. 

GaUxa Christiana, nova, IX (1751), .333-88, .506-693, 978-1036; 
imtrum,, 95-146, 187-202, 359-94: Fisqcet, France PonttficaU: 
Smsaona et Laon (Pant), 1866); Pbcheur, Annalea du dtor^ae de 
Sotaaona (10 vola., Soisbous, 186.3-91), Ledoi’blk, Etat rehg. 
ancxen et moderne dea pays mu forment aujourd’hux le dxoche de 
Soxaaona (8oiHHon.«), 1880); Maktin and I.a('HOix, Hxatoire de 
Soxaaona (2 voIh., Soibbouh. 1H:17-8); Malleville, Hxatoxre de la 
vxlle de Ixion et de ara xnatxtutxons (2 vola., Laon, 1846); Bkoche, 
Lea rapporta dea iviyuea avec la commune de Laon m Nouvelle revue 
hxatorxque de droxt frnnQaxa et Stranger, XXV (1901); Dkmakst, 
Armorxal dea SvSquea de Laon (Pans, 1865); Poqukt, Notre Dame 
de Soxaaone, sun hist., sea Sglxaea, aea tomheaux, eea ahbeaaea, eee 
relxquea (2nd ed., Pans, 1855); LErfcvRE Pontaus, Uarchxtecture 
relxgxeuae tiuna Vancxen dxocSae de Soxaaona au X I* ^ au X IP axScle 
(2 voIb., Pans, 1894-7); Bouxin, La CathSdrale de Laon (Laon, 
i892); Lecocq, Hxat. de la Vxlle de Saxni^uerUxn (St-Quentin, 
1875). 

Georges Goyau. 


Solari (Solario) , a familvof Milanese artists, closely 
connected with the catheifial and with the Certosa 
near Pavia. (1) Guiniforte Solari, b. 1429; d. 1481. 
He was the son of Giovanni (b. c. 14(X); d. 1480), 
supc^rintendent of the building of the cathedral and oi 
the C<»rto8a. Guiniforte was one of the architects of 
the Certosa (1465), was employed on the Ospedale 
Maggiore, and was also one of the architects of the 
fortified castle of the Sforza family and of several of 
the churches of Milan. His son Pietro Antonio 
(d. 1493) worked also for a time on the cathedral; 
there is proof that in 1476 he was still there. Later 
he was called to Moscow where he was employed on 
the rebuilding of the Kremlin. (2) Andrea Solari, 
painter, b. at Milan about 1465; <1. 1515. From 1490 
ne was a pupil of Giovanni Bellini at Venice and his 
early works recall this painter, as for example a 
Madonna with Saints, painted in 1495 for the Cnurch 
of San Pietro at Murano and now in the Brera at 
Milan. After his return to Milan he copied the style 
of Leonardo da Vinci so closely that he was considered 
the latter’s best pupU. He is very like LeonardOi 
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especially in the treatment of the heads, plastic model- 
ling, and colouring. A beautiful Descent from the 
CroOT. painted in 1503, is still in existence. About 
this aate he also paint^ many portraits and in this 
way came into connexion ^itn Cardinal Charl(*8 
d^Amboise, for whom he painted a number of pictures 
during the years 1507-9 at Gaillon in Normandy. 
These works are now in galleries in England. During 
the second half of his working period ho changed his 
style to a brighter tone and his works are easily recog- 
niz^ by the clear, luminous colours tuid the manner 
in whicn they flow into and blend with one another. 
The School of Leonardo, however, is always jkt- 
ceptible. Among other paintinp belonging to this 
time is a Madonna with a Child lying on a cushion to 
whom she offers the breast; the figurt‘S are surroundtHl 
by a beautiful landscape. This picture is in the 
Louvre and the same gallery has another of his works, 
a Salome receiving from the executioner the head of 
John the Baptist, with the delicate face turned away 
from the object. The Poldi-Pezzoli Gallery of Milan 
contains a large number of his works; among these 
are: “Repose on the Flight to Eg>'pt“ (1515), one of 
the best pictures of Lwnardo’s school; “St. Cathe- 
rine ” ; “ St . Anthony “ The Crowning with Thorns 
His last and most important work is the “Assump- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin ”, at the Certosa near Pavia, 
which, however, he was not able to complete. 

(3) Andrea’s brother Cristoforo Solari, called 
II Gobbo, sculptor and architect, b. at Milan before 
1475; d. in 1527. In 141K) he went with Andrea to 
Venice where some 8cul]>tures execut(‘d by him are 
still in existence. In 1498 ho returned to Milan and 
entered the service of Ludovico Sforza at whosc^ ord(‘r 
he executed his chief work, the t/Omb of Ludovico’s 
wife. The figures of Beatrice d’Este and Ludovico 
upon the tomb belong in their massive severity, in- 
dividuality of treatment, and t(*chnical excellencies 
to the best works of the early Renaissance' in I^om- 
bardy. The monument w'as erecU'd in the Church of 
Maria delle Grazie, but was unfortunately dc'stroyod 
at a later era; in 1821 the two statues were takt'n to 
the Certosa near Pavia. Besides these, a number of 
statues in the cathedral of Milan are ascribed to him: 
four doctors of the Church, Adam and Eve, Se'bast ian, 
Christ bound to the pillar. They are marked by a 
less vigorous naturalism, the influence of a stay at 
Rome, whither he went after the overthrow of the 
Sforza family. From 1503 he w^as again m Milan, 
where he took charge of the construction of the 
cathedral . He also designed the great cupola of iSanta 
Maria della Passione at Milan. (4) Antonio Solari, 
b. in 1382; d. 1445. He is called II Zinoaro (the 
gypsy), a nickname probably given him either because 
his father was apparently a Bohemian blacksmith who 
had emigrated to Venice, or from the wandering life 
he himself led until he settled permanently in Naples. 
He is said to have worked at his father’s trade until 
his love for the beautiful daughter of an artist led him 
to turn to art. As at Naples he was very soon able 
tx> win the favour of Queen Joanna, it was not long 
before he became the most important painter of the 
capital. He founded a school which jiroduced a num- 
ber of masters of moderate ability. His mo.st im- 
portant work, which is also the best production of 
Neapolitan painting at that period, is a wtioh of 
twenty frescoes in the court of a monastery near San 
Severino which show traces of the influence of the 
schools of Venice and Ferrara. They rc'present the 
life of St. Benedict and contain a large number 
of lifelike figures in dignified and graceful positions. 
His “Carrying of the Cross” in the Church of San 
Domenico Maggiore and a “ Madonna” in the mus<'um 
at Naples show nobility of conception combined with 
a vigorous realism (5) Santino Solari, architect 
and sculptor, b. at Como, Upper Italy; d. 1^6. He is 
best known by his share in the construction of the 


cathednU at Salzbiii^; he ornamented the paliu^e and 
the gardens of the Bishop of Salzburg with statues. 

Au)k., L€ pUture tirlio Zing^iro nrl chti*»trv rf* N. m .Va- 

w/i, d%n<»Uintt t faUi tUUat dt S. Betmittflo (NapW, 

Mrmor%t* della di Antomo Bidan, detto tl Zingaro, 
m/^or» lVrirruirt(» (VVmw\ IH2S ) , Fkizkom, f/ S<Hhma, (tiMiWmjrio 
Ferart. Andrm SoUir^ tlluHratt in trt oftrre Milano 

m Arrli »tor arte, IV Clloint'. VicNTirRi, J$in$ 

umbekamnitp ntxirmorgrupof von ('rmtofovo Sidan in Mitth, Jntit, 
diderr gt»ch., V iInnHbruok. 

Bed A Kleinhchmidt. 

Solaninity ifrom Lai. soUt and annm), a yearly 
celebration, is u.Ked to (l(*nole the amount of intrinsic 
or extrinsic ixiinp with which a feast is eelebrate<i. 
Intrinsic solemnity ari.st's from the fact that the feast 
IS pnmanum for the entire Church, or for a s|shuiU 
nlaee, because in it a saint was lK>rn, livtsl, or dual ; or 
because his relics are honoured there. Extrinsic 
solemnity is added hy fvnatio, by the number of sacri'd 
ministers, decoration of the church or ailjoining strta'ls, 
the ringing of bells, th(‘ number of candles, costly 
vestments, etc. In the “ Roman Mart>Tologv ” Easter 
Sunday is announctHl as the “solemnity solemiii- 
tii's”; the first Sunday of October, as the soltunnity of 
the Rosary of th(‘ Most Bl(*ssi‘il Virgin Mary. Vho 
term “sok'rnnity ” is also used in eontracts, ('specially 
matrimony, in votive Massi's, m vows, and m ecck^- 
siastH^al trials. 

Fuanci.h Merhhman. 

Solesmes, Abbey of, a Bi'nodictine monastery 
in Department of Sarthe, near SabF*, Frants*. It was 
founded in 1010 by (k'offri'V, s(Mgm'ur of Sabl(^, us a 
priory dopendi'iit on the Ahlxy of St-Pi(‘rre di^ la 
Coiituri' at Lc Mans. During th(* Hundred Years' 
War it was twice pillaged and once almost caitirely (!(>- 
stroyed by fire. Apart, from thi'se disasU'rs its history 
was uni'veniful for several centuries. Towards the 
end of the fifteenth century the mlmilding of the 
chun'h was commence'd, Prior Phililx'rt dc la Croix 
changing it from basilica form to that of a Latin 
cross His succf'ssor, Ji'an Bougler (1505-1556), com- 
pleted the r('st, oration of the* church, add(*d th(i towe'r, 
and rebuilt tlx; cloisters, sacristy, and library. Under 
his (iirection two famous groups of statuary, known 
as the “Saints of Solesnx's”, were set up in the 
church. It is not known for certain who the sculptors 
were, but tlx; groiiyw w(*re ])robably tlx' work of 
8('veral hamlH. 'They an* jdaced in tlie two transc'ptal 
chapels and form one of the (;hi('f atirac^tions of th(^ 
place. One rejiresf'ntH the* entornbrnemt of Our Ixirei 
and the other various e*pi8od(;H of the Dolours of ()ur 
Lady. The groups c;ontain eight and fiftee'ii life'-size; 
figures respe'e.'tive'ly, beside's various subsidiary figure's, 
and are adorned with bas-relie'fs and other seMilntural 
ornaiix'ntation. Some of the faces, notably that of 
Mary Magdalen, are worxie'rfully expre'ssive*; that of 
Joseph of Arimathea is sujiixised to be a portrait of 
King Re*nf; (d. 1480). In the* sixtcemth c(‘ntury tlx'se 
rnasterpie'ccs we*re in dang(T of being de'stroyed by the 
Iluguenots and other Iconoclasts, hut the monks save'd 
them by ere;cting harruiades. Jean BoiigleT was the; 
last Re'gular Prior of Solesmes, a suceeHsion of com- 
mendatory priors be'ing apixiinb'd after liis death. 
In 1664 the monastery wets alisorbed by t)ie Congre'ga- 
tion f)f St. Maur, anei in 1722 it was, with the exeen- 
tion of the* church, <;ntire*ly rebuilt, e>n a largeT s(;ale. 
In 1791 it wiis suppre'aseel and the bmlding.s jiassed 
int/O private hands, so remaining for forty years. In 
1831 the property was put uf) for sale, emd Dom 
Prosper GiifTangeT, then a young yinest of twenty- 
seven, who had })e(‘n born in the rxaghbourixKxl aixl 
htxi long lament e*d its state of d<‘se*cration, wjis in- 
spired to aerplire* it and restore it t>o God and the 
Church as a home of monastic life. He w*i armt 
raising the necessary funds, beiught the emtire prop- 
erty and, with five other Iik('-mmde*d zealous prK*8t«, 
took possession in 1833. Thre*c years latejr, with the 
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full approval of tho Bishop of Lc Mans, they com- 
mencea the Benetiictine life. In 1837 Dom Gu<^ranger 
was profe«s(»d at Home and a few months later Pope 
Gregory XVI raised Solesmc^ to th(* rank of an abbey, 
naming Dom Gu6ranger first abbot and formally 
erecting at the same time the new “Congregation of 
France^’ with Soh'smes as the rnothcir-house and its 
abbot as Huptirior-pmeral. In courw* of time daughter- 
houH(*8 hav(‘ hc'en founded from Solesmes, viz: Ligug^^ 
(1853), SiloH in Spam (1880), Glanfeuil (1892), and 
Fontatu'lle flS93), — these four being old monasteries 
r(*Htored; also new foundations at Mars<ulh‘s (1865), 
Farnborough in Kngland and Wisque (1895), Pan.s 
(1893), an<l Kergonan (1897). Since* its restoration 
f^)lesm(‘.s has Ixvn dissolvi'd by the French Govern- 
ment no 1('HH than four times. In 1880, 1882, and 1883 
the monks were ejeet/cd by force but, receiving hos- 
pitality in th(‘ neighbourhood, Huece(‘d(‘d each time 
in re-<‘nt(‘nng their abb(»y. At the* final expulsion in 
19f)3 they were, like all the oth(*r religious of France, 
oblig(‘(l to l(‘ave t/he country. IJetwiH'n the years 189() 
and HKX) an entirely new and imposing monastery 
had b(*(‘ii added to tin* existing buildings, which hml 
beiuuni* too small for the growing community. 
Hardly, however, had the monks got settled in it 
when th('y were driv(‘n forth. They then established 
themH(‘lve8 in the Isle of Wight, where, after a few 
years’ sojourn in a rented house at Ajnmldurcornbe, 
they have now nearly completed the building of a now 
abix'y at Quarr, on what was formerly monastic 
property. 

1 he (iommunity of Solesmes has aeliieved a world- 
wide* r< 'put at ion for its erudition and its devotion to 
monastic and liturgical studies, the foundation for 
which was laid by Dom Gu^range^r himself. Amongst 
those who have thus brought fame to the* abb(‘y may 
be mentiejned Dom Pitra, afte'rwards cardinal and 
Librarian at the Vatican, Dorn Pothier, Dom Cabrol, 
Dom F^rotin, Dom Moequ(;r(*au, Dom Hesse, Dom 
Quentin, and Dom Leelerca. Hut the greatest work, 
perhaps, doru* by the monks of Solesme's, and that 
for which th(*y are best known, has been the restora- 
tion of the true Gn'gorian chant of the Church. Dom 
Gu(‘rarig(»r s('t himstdf the task of resuscitating sound 
liturgical traditions in France* at a time* when such 
were at their lowest ebb. He revived the ac;e(*ut and 
rhythm of jilainsong, which had b(»en lost, and in 
restoring the true text of the chant h(* laid down the 
principle*, which has since been always strictly adhere'd 
to, that when various manuHe’ri])t-s of different periods 
and plaee*s agre»(*<l on a ve*rsion, there existe^d the most 
correct text. He emtrusted the* work tei Dom Jansions 
and Dom Pothier, the latte*r jirodueing his “ Lea 
Melodie's Gn'^geiriennes” in ISSO and the* “Libe*r 
Gruelualis” in 1SS3. Tlu'.se, as we*ll as many othe:!r 
publiead ions, were* all printt*d at the Solesmes Im- 
primerie*, which feir many years wtis an important 
appanage of the abbe'y. tlnfortunately the entire 
plant was confiscated by the French p)v<*rnment at 
the suppression and sinen* then the Seile'sme^ books 
have btHUi printed by DeseK'c of Tournai. Dom 
Pothier followe*d the Roims-Cambrai e*dition as far as 
possible, so as to shelter hims(*lf under the authority 
it still pos.He*.sseel, though the* still higher authority of 
liatisbon proveel an obstac'le in his way. Through this 
desire to be conciliatory, and also the insufficiency of 
manuscripts, the absence of any competent chock, and 
the want of practical preparatory trial, the earlier 
^lesmes editions were bound to he defective. But 
they served their purpose in the return to antiquity 
and have forintnl the basis for further research. Dora 
Pothier’s pioneer labours have been followed by those* 
of Dom Moequereau, whose great work has bt*en the 
personal training of the Solesmes Schala^ which has 
indirectly influenced many others, and the publication 
of the “Paleographic Musicale”. By means of 
photographic reproductions of scores of manuscripts 


from all the principal libraries of Europe, a far greater 
d^ee of exactness has been secured than was possible 
with mere transcripts which might contain copyists' 
errors. Th(‘8e reproductions have been brought to- 
gether and studuni at 8olesm(*s and the variants of 
the different melodies classified according to their 
school or church of origin, date, etc. Intrinsic qualities 
also have been oart*fully considered in deciding on the 
most correct and universal version, but when these 
criteria have proved insufficient preference has 
be(*n given to the Roman version, when there has 
happened to he one. This method of selection is 
d(*Hcribed in d(*tail, with examples, in the little bro- 
chure of Dom Gagin and Dom Moequereau referred 
to in the bibliography. The lafxiurs of tlie Solesmes 
fathers r(H*eivwl the highest possible recognition in 
1904, when Pope Pius X (Motu Proprio, 25 April, 
1904) entrusted “particularly to the monks of the 
French Congregation and to the monastery of 
iSohjsmes” the work of preparing an official Vatican 
edition of the Church’s Chant, and appoinb'fl a Com- 
mission for the purpose with Dom Pothier as its 
prcisident. The Gradual has already appeared and 
the Antiphonal is in preparation, (i^e Gu^rancieh, 
Prosper Louis Pascal.) 

PiTaA., Spirilegtum SoleamcnHe (F^tiris, lHr>2-K), Ol'Arakoer, 
Bnm% histonque sur Vabhaye de Solcsmei* (Lc Mjuis, 184()); 
Houtin, Dom Couturier (AiiRprs, 1S5M)) , Lch grandes 

abbayen de Vocetdent (Lillo, UH)7) , ('\giv and Mocquekkau, 
Plainchant and Soleameii (tr., Loudon, 11K)4) 

G. Cyprian Alston. 

Soli, a titular see in Cyprus, suffragan of Salamis. 
Soli was an important port on the Clarius, on the 
southern side of the western portion of Cyprus It 
was an Athenian colony founded by Demophon, son 
of Theseus, or, ac(*ording to another tradition, by 
Phalerus and Acamas. At first called CEpea, it was 
transferred to a better site by Philocyprus, King of 
CEpea, on the suggt*stion of Solon, from whom it ^ot 
its new name, becoming the cajiital of one of the nrie 
kingdoms in the i.sland. It j)osHeR.sed temples of 
A[)hrodite and Isis. Tlu* rest of its history is un- 
known, though it is m(‘ntiom‘d by many ancient 
gt*ograph(*rH. Its ruins, calk'd PaUta Chora, or old 
town, are near the village of Karavostasi, about two 
miles north-west of Lt'fka. Its first bishop was St. 
Auxibiiis, whose name occurs in the* “Roman Martyr- 
ology” on 19 F(‘bruar>'; he is said to have b(*en 
bayitized by John Mark, the companion of St. Barna- 
bus, and to have had for succf'ssors another Auxibius, 
his disciple, and his brother Th(*mi.stagoniH. The 
feasts of two other bi.shops of Soli, St. Marcelliis and 
St. Eutychius, are e('l(*brated in the; Gn'ek Church. 
Another, Peter, probjibly a log(‘iidary cliaracter, is 
mentioned in thi* (‘alendar of tin* Abys.sinian Church 
on 2 January. We find later: PKnigrius, 431; Epi- 
phanius, 451; Stratonieus, 680; Eustathius, 787; Lc*on- 
tius, 1222; Niho, 1260; Neophytus, died m 1301; 
I>eo, his 8UCC(‘ssor; Theophan(*s, towards the close of 
the Venetian occupation. During t his (X'cupation Soli 
was the residence of the Bishop of Leucosia. We hear 
also of a Benjamin, Bishop of Soli in 1660, owing 
doubtless to a temporary restoration of the see by the 
Greeks. 

Smith, Diet, of Greek and Roman Geog. (London, 1S70), » v.; 
Li!' Quikn, Oriens rhristtanus, II (Pari'^, 1740), 1071, Euuel, 
H%(rarchia cathohea mcdti (rn, I, 4S1; Hackett, A Hidory of 
the Orthodox Church of Cyprus (London, 1901), 240 8q.,:i23 »q. 

S. P^iyRiDks. 

Solieitation (Lat. solUdtare), technically in canon 
law the crime of making use of the Siicrament of 
Penance, dire(*4ly or indirectly, for the purpose of 
drawing otht*rs into sins of lust. The Church legis- 
lation on this point is very severe, and numerous 
pope^ have denounced this crime vehemently and 
decreed punishments for its commission. The prin- 
cipal document on the subject is that of Gregory XV, 
“Universi Gregis” (30 Aug., 1622), confirm^ by the 
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Constitution of Bencjdict XIV, “ Sacramcntum panii- 
tentisB^’ (I June, 1721). There are, in addition, a 
number of other pontifical Constitutions and Di‘cnM‘s 
of the Holy Office on the same subject, notably those 
of 27 Sept., 1724, 20 Feb., 1<H67, and 20 ,Iulv, ISOO 
The crime of soUicitatio ad turfrui is definiHl as the 
soliciting any person to carnal sin, to be com nutted 
with hiniseli or another, by any priest secular or 
regular, immediately before, during, or immediately 
after sacramental confession, or on the occasion of 
or under pretext of confession, or in the oonf(‘s.sional 
Itself or in any other place generally used for liearing 
confessions, or in a pla(;e chosiai by the piauteut to 
make a confession, and this wh(‘ther a sacramental 
confession be actually made or not. Moreov<‘r, the 
crime of solicitation may be committed not mcn'ly liy 
words, but also by signs or other (‘xpressivi* actions, 
or bv a letter to be read then or afterwards. It any 


The territory of this prefecture forma a part of the ex- 
tensive Diocese of Manaos or of Amazoniis, from which 
It Wiis separattHi at tin* same time with tlie territory 
of Toffc, wlneti hist forms another prefecture Apos- 
tolic Sohmbcs is situatisl bctwmi the left hank of 
the Amazon and tlu* Uiver Jai'ura, a tributary of the 
former, the territi»r> i.s traversivl by u great numlier 
of watercourses and natural canals. The region has 
a** \ot hei'ii litlU' t'xplorisi, :md little has been dom* in 
the \va\ ol preaclun^ the Ce>spel, as t he ease with all 
the regions along the trihutaries of the Amazon. In 
reet'ut years the Holy Sih* has devoted it.s attention 
to tli(‘ problem of evangelizing th(‘se vast hut sjiarsely 
populated regions. Thi* mission of SojimAes is in- 
iru.sied to the C'anuchin Fathers. (Se(‘ “Act a JS. 
Sedis”, Koine, 1 July, 1910.) 

U. Bkmoni. 


penitent has been thus solieitc'd to sin, he or she cannot 
be absolved by any confessor until the penitent 
actually denounces the (h‘linqiietit prh'st to thejiropiT 
ecclesiastical authority or jiromises to make such 
denunciation as soon as iKissible. Even though the 
wickeil confessor has since amended his life, or though 
the crime of solicitation took place many years ago, 
the obligation of denouncing him still remains, b('- 
cause the law is made, not mcndy to proeurt' aimaid- 
ment, but also to inflict punishment If th(' neiiiteiit, 
without sufficient cause, does not make the (hnumeia- 
tion within a month from the tune he or she has 
learned the obligation to do so, excommunication is 
incurred i pno facto. When the negligence has been 
repaired, any approv<‘d pri(‘st may absolve from tlu' 
excommunication If the penitent has reasonable 
ground for fearing serious damagi* to self or family 
from a formal demmciaticm, some other method of 
informing on the delinquent prii'st may be sought for. 
The denunciation is to he made to th(‘ bishoj) of the 
place where the penitent liv(‘s. If the soliciting 
priest be of another diocese, the ordinary of the person 
solicited will forward the dc'nunciation to the bishoj) 
of the accused confessor. The denunciation must he 
sworn to and be made personally and by word of 
mouth if possible. It may also be done, in spi'cial 
cases, by writing or by a third party. Wh(*ii the 
denunciation is niadc‘ by letter, it must be signed 
with full name and addr(‘ss, and must be a eircuin- 
staiitial account of the all<*g<‘d cririu'. Whether the 
penitent has consented to the solicitation or not ne<*d 
not b<' cxpr<‘s.sed, Hishojis arc' dirc'ctc'd to pay no 
attention whatever to anonymous h'tters c)f denuncia- 
tion. ()n the receipt of the accusation, tlic ('(‘clc'sias- 
tical authority makes inquiry as to the* rc'putation 
and reliability of the accuser. If the* confc'ssor be 
femnd guilty, he is subject to suspcaision from the 
exercise of his orders, privation of liis benefices, dig- 
nities, and offices with perpetual inability K) n'cc'ive 
such again. Regulars, in addition, lose the right of 
voting or being voted for in the chapt(;r of t-heir 
religious order. Benedict XIV added pc*rpc‘tiial 
exclusion from celebrating Mass. While the Church 
is thus severe on di'linquent eonf<*.ssorH, she is ecjually 
careful to prote<;t innocent pric'sts from calumnious 
charges. If any one falsely dcaiouncc a c^onfessor <>n 
the charge of solicitation, the caluininator can obtain 
absolution for the perjured falseh^iod oulv from the 
pope himself, except at the i>oint of death. 

Slater-Martin, Manual of Moral Throlof/y, II (Now' York, 
1908); Fkrraris, Bthhothera canonira, II (Romo, 1H91), h. v, 
Confessanuit, art. v; tbid., VII, 8. v. SoUxnUilio, whcTo tno pt>D- 
tifical (locumentfl are given m full. Omwiilt also workH on moral 

theologj’^ in general, e, g, Sabetti-Barrett, t fw/iorunum 

thmlogin' morahi (New York. 1902); Tau.vtov, The Iaxiv of the 
Church (London, 190C), 8. v. Sohntatton. 

William H. W. Fanning. 


8olim6«8 Superiore.— A pretecture Ariosioijc m 
the State of Amazonas, Brazil, erected by \ 
the Sacred Congregation of Consistory, 23 May, 1910. 


prefecture Afiostohc in 


Solomon.— Our sources for the study of the life, 
reign, and character of Solomon an* HI Kiiig.s i xu; 
ami 11 Par i-i\ Solomon (1I<*1). “peaceful”}, 
also called Jeduhali, i i* , "belovi'd of Yahweh”. Wfis 
tliesiM’oml son of l)avi<l by his wife, Bath.sheba, and 
t he aeknowh'dged favouriti' of Ins fatlu'r. This mav 
have Im'cui due partly to tlu' fact that In', as a late »rt- 
spring, considerably yoimgi'r than David's other sons, 
wiis horn m his fatlu'r’s old ag(', and partly to the in- 
teiiHi* love of David for Bathsludia and the Ixnuitiful 
qualities of Solomon himself. Solomon was not the 
logical heir to the throne, but l)avi<l conferred it uimhi 
lum instead of his otlu'r brotlu’rs, and in doing so ho 
committed no wrong according to Israclitish idt'tw. 
Solomon was cightci'ii years old wh(‘n he ascended the 
throne, or at h‘a.st no i)l(h*r than this, and his successful 
reign of forty yc'ar.s s[)(*aks well for his inti'lhgemte, 
ability, and statesmanship llis reign offers a .striking 
contrast to that of his fathi'i*. It was almost entirely 
devoid of ineideiit , and was rnarkt'd by noiu' of the 
viidssitudes of fortum* which were .so notable a f(*ature 
in the (career of Davul Fiiijoying for the most, part 
peaceful ri'lations with fori'ign pow(*rH, and set free 
from the troubles that nn'iiaiu'd him at hom<‘, Solo- 
mon was enabled to (h*vote himsi'lf fully to the iri- 
t(‘riml organization of his kingdom and the (*mb<*lliHh- 
meiii of his Court. In jiarticular lu* gave much atten- 
tion to the defeiKM' of the country (including the eon- 
Htrmdion of fortresses), the adrnini.stralion of justiee, 
the devi'lopment of trade, and tin* eri'etion of a na- 
tional temple to the Almighty. 

The territory ov(*r whieh Hov('r(*ignty is (daimed for 
Solomon by tlm historian of 111 Kings extended from 
tlu* Euphrates to theKiverof Egypt («*/ Ar/.s/i), or, to 
name tlu' cities at the liinilH of Ins realms, from Tiph- 
sah (Thai)sacus) to (iaza (III Kings, iv, 24). ^ The 
account of his reign shows that evi'ii his father’s do- 
minions w(Te not n'tamed by him unimpaiivd. But 
if Korrie of the outlying por'tion.s of David’s ernpin*, 
8U<;h as Damascus and Edom, wire* lost by Solomon, 
the integrity of the actual .soil of Israel was secured 
alike bvtbiM'rectionof fortri'SHi's in strong positions 
(including ilazor, Mi'giddo, one or both of the Be(h- 
hororis, and Baalath) and by the iiiamtenanci* of a 
large force of war-chanots Of t he ( itu's w'lected for 
fortification Razor guanh'd tin* northern frontier, Me- 
giddo protected the plain of ICsdnelon, whilst ttic 
Bcth-hororis, with Baalath, cornmamh'd the Valley of 
Aijaloii, thus defending the capital against an attiw^k 
from the maritime jilain, A<loitional w'curitv^ m tins 
direction was obtained by the a<’C|UiHition iif (iczer. 
This city had hitherto Ix'cn left in the haml of the 
Canaanites, and came into Soloirjon’s fiower by a rnar- 
riuKc allianc witli lO^ypt. Und.-r Diivid. l«n« l had 
b*-ooino a fjwU.r to be reckoned with m LuHtern poli- 
ties, and the Pharaoh f.mnd it i.rudeiit t<. secure lU 
frientiship. The Plianvih was proliubly Psieukhan- 
nit (Psebkhaii) 11, the last king of the 2J8t 
who bail Ills cafHtal at Zoan (Tams), and ruled ovei 
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the Delta. Solomon wedded his daughter; and the 
Egyptian sovereigih havini^ attacked and burnt Gezer 
and destroyed the Canaanite inhabitants, bestowed it 
as a dowry upon the princess. It was now rebuilt and 
made a fortined city of Solomon. In Jerusalem itself 
additional defences were constructed, and the capital 
was further adorned by tlie erection of the temple and 
the royal palaces described below. In view of the 
trade route to the Ked Sea, which the possession of the 
ports of Edom gave to Israel^ Tamar (perhaps Haze- 
zon Tamar) was likewise fortified. Cities had also to 
be built for the reception and support of the force of 
chariots and cavalry which the king maintained, and 
which he seems to have been the first to introduce 
into the armies of Israel. This force is stated to have 


was shown by the fact that they had to bear the main 
portion of this burden. According to our present bib- 
lical data, Solomon went beyond any ancient monarch 
in the luxury of the harem. The enormous number of 
wives (700) and concubines (300) attributed to him 
must be made up by counting all the female slaves of 
the palace among the concubines. Even then the fig- 
ures must be grossly exaggerated. Klostermann has 
wisely remarked that the two items are not in the 
right proportion, and he is inclined, and we think 
with gooa reason, to suspect that 70 wives and 300 
concubines was tne original statement of the sacred 
narrator. 

The building operations of Solomon were on a large 
scale and of a remarkable magnitude and splendour. 


consisted of 1400 chariots and 12.000 horsemen (III 
Kings, X, 26). The numbers of the foot-^ldiery are 
not given, perhaps because, being a militia and not a 
standing army, it was only musterfd when there was 
occasion for its services; but the levies available were, 
probably, not inferior to those which the nation could 
raist^ at the close of David’s reign. 

Solomon’s foreign policy was one of international 
friendship and peace. His relation with the Pharaoh 
of Egypt has already been alluded to, and the same 
may be said of his relation with his other great neigh- 
bour, Hiram, King of Tyre, and lord of the Phmnician 
Riviera which lies between Lebanon and the sea. To 
him belonged the famous cedar forests, and the no less 
famous artisans of Gabal were his subjects. Solomon 
formed with him a commercial treaty, surrendering 
certain towns on the northern frontier (III Kings, ix, 
11) in exchange for floats of timber conveyed to Joppa 
and skilled workmen lent him for wood-carving, stone- 
fashioning, and bronze-casting. What Solomon 
gained by the alliance was knowledge of the Plneni- 
cian manner of trading. As rul(?r of Edom he had 
possession of the port of Eloth, at the head of the Gulf 
of Akaba. Here he built ships and sent his own ser- 
vants, under Phoenician masters, to trade with Arabia. 
The profits went into the king’s coffers. As Arabia 
was a gold-producing country, we need not suppose 
that South Africa was reached by these fleets. 
Whether the commerce of India reached him by this 
route is not certain. The list of products imported has 
sometimes been interpreted in tnis sense. But one or 
two obscure words in a comparatively late text can 
hardly establish the conclusion. The money value of 
the importations, four hundred and twenty talents in a 
single voyage, must be viewed with suspicion. 

S)lomon’8 internal policy was one of justice and 
concentration of power and authority. In the ad- 
ministration of justice David’s policy and reign of re- 
missness and incoherence was improved upon by Solo- 
mon’s stern administration and equanimity. He also 
took steps to make the royal authorit v stronger, more 
efficient, and more far-reaching, chiefly, as far as our 
records go, with a view to the collection of revenue and 
the maintenance of an army, which latter, apparently, 
he did not know how to use. We have a longer list of 
ministers. David’s government included a com- 
mander-in-chief, a captain of the mercenary guard, a 
superintendent of forced labour, a recorder, a scribe 
and priests, and a “king’s friend’’. In audition to 
those, Solomon had a superintendent of prefects and a 
master of the household. A more striking innovation 
was the division of the country into twelve districts, 
each under a royal representative or prefect, chargt*d 
with the duty of provisioning the Court, month by 
month. This division largely ignored the ancient 
tribes, and seems to show that the tribal system was 
passinjg away. Like most powerful rulers, Solomon 
signalized his reign by numerous splendid buildings, 
and for this purpose made extensive use of the corvee 
or forced labour. This again led to increased exertion 
of authority by the central government; and, inci- 
dentally, the complete subjugation of the Canaanites 


Besides the erection of a magnificent temple he suc- 
ceeded in emulating the great kings of Western Asia 
and Egypt by building for himself in the city of Jeru- 
salem, palaces, houses, and gardens. (See Temple 
OF Jerusalem.) In the erection of these, thirteen 
years were spent as well as a large sum of money, while 
thousands of labourers and craftsmen were employed. 
The royal residence embraced several distinct struc- 
tures: (1) The house of the forest of Lebanon (so 
named from the quantity of cedar-wood used in it), 
which measured 1 OOxfiOxJiO cubits, and rested upon three 
rows (so Sept.) of pillars (each row being composed of 
fifteen columns) in addition to the external walls: (2) 
the porch of pillars, 50x30 cubits; (3) the porch ot the 
throne (to which the last-mentioned may nave served 
as an ante-chamber), forming a judgment hall where 
the king’s throne of ivory and gold (III Kings, x, 
18-20) was placed when he dispensed justice; (4) the 
king’s private palace, surrounded by a court; (5) the 
palace of Pharaoh’s daughter, probably included 
within the court just named. All these were built of 
co.stly hewn stone, the wood employed being cedar. 
Of Solomon’s closing years nothing further is recorded. 
His reign is stated to have lasted forty years; but it is 
probable that this is merely a round number employed 
to indicate a considerable period (perhaps a full gen- 
eration) and the actual duration of his rule is un- 
known. The year of his death may be approximately 
fixed between 938 and 91C B. c., a aate arrived at from 
a consideration of the number of years assigned by the 
Bible to his successors, corrected by the chronology of 
certain Assyrian inscriptions. 

In the view of the Hebrew historian, Solomon was 
unsurpassed for sagacity and knowledge. On his ac- 
cession to tlie throne, it is related that Jehovah ap- 
peared to him at Gibeon in a dream, and bade him 
choose a boon; and the young king, instead of asking 
for long life or riches or success in war, prayed to be 
endowed with an understanding heart that he might 
judge the people committed to him. His request was 
granted; and riches and honour were addedf thereto, 
with a promise of length of days if he kept Jehovah’s 
commandments. In consequence of this endowment, 
he was reputed to be wiser than all men ; people flocked 
from all quarters to hear his wisdom; and the Queen 
of Sheba, in particular, came to prove him with hard 
questions. He was at once a philospher and a poet. 
He spake 3000 proverbs; his songs were 1005; and his 
utterances embraced references alike to the vegetable 
and the animal kingdoms. So great, indecni, was his 
reputation for practical insight that in later times the 
bulk of the Hebrew Gnomic literature was ascribed to 
him. In the light of after-events, it is impossible fully 
to endorse the nistorian’s estimate of his sagacity, or 
even to clear his memory from imputations of criminal 
folly. To his oppressive exactions, in furtherance of 
his schemes of luxury and magnificence, was due the 
discontent which in the reign of his son broke his 
kingdom in two, and ultimately led to the destruction 
in detail of the Hebrew nation by the power of Assyria 
and Babylon. It is clear likewise that, besides being 
fond of display, he was voluptuous and sensual, and 
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that he was led by his wives and concubines to worship 
strange gods. 

The fact that Solomon’s reign was passed in tran- 
quillity, except for the attempts of Edom and Damas- 
cus to regain their independence, testifies to the care 
he displayed for the defence of the realm. That he 
showed no ambition to undertake foreign conquests 
r^ounds to his credit; after the exhausting wars of 
David the nation needed repose. And if he spent his 
people’s wealth lavishly, his commercial pohcy may 
have helped to produce that wealth, and perhaps 
even given to the Jewish people that impulse towards 
trade which has been for centuries so marked a trait 
in their character. Nor can the indirect effects of the 
commerce he fostered be overlooked, inasmuch as it 
brought the people into closer contact with the out- 
side world and so enlarged their intellectual horizon. 
And in two other respects he profoundly influenced 
his nation’s after-history, and thereby mankind in 
general. In the first place, whatever the burdens 
which the construction of the temple entailed upon 
the generation that saw it erected, it eventuxdly 
became the chief glory of the Jewish race. To it, 
its ritual, and its associations, was largelv due the 
stronger hold which, after the disruption, the religion 
of Jehovah had upon Judah as contrasted with North- 
ern Israel; and when Judah ceased to be a nation, the 
reconstructed temple became in a still higher degrt^c 
the guardian of the Hebrew faith and hope. And 
secondly, the Book of Proverbs, though parts are ex- 
pressly ascribed to other authors than Solomon, and 
even those sections which are attributed to him may 
be complex of origin, is nevertheless the product of 
Solomon’s spirit and example, and much that it con- 
tains may actually have preceded from him . And as 
Proverbs served as a model for many works of a similar 
character in later times, some of which, has been 
said, were popularly ascribed to him (Ecclesiastes, 
Wisdom), the debt which the world of literature indi- 
rectly owes to the Hebrew king is considerable. Th(' 
works named do not exhaust the list of productions 
with which Solomon’s name is connected. The Song 
of Songs is attributed to him; two of the Canonical 
psalms are entitled his; and a book of Psalms of quite 
late date also goes by his name. 

BeBides the Hutorieti of the Hebrews and of the Old Testament 
by Milman (1866); Stanley (1868), Ewald (1869); Stadk 
(1884); KdHLEB (1884): Kl<>»termann (1896); Wellhauhkn 
(1897); Kittel (1895); Renan (1892); Wadk (1910); etc., 
MacCurdy, History, Prophecy and the MonumerUs (.4 vols , New 
York 1894-1901), §§206 Bqq., Bacon, Solomon in tradition and in 
fact in New World, June, 1898; Weil, The Bible, the Koran, ami 
the Talmud (London, 1846), 200-48; Conway, Sohmcm and Solo- 
monic Literattm-e (Chicaao, 1899) , Cardinal Meionan, Solormm, 
son rigne, ses Perils (Pans, 1890); VioouROUX. La Bible H UsdS- 
couvertes modemes. III (Paris. 1896), 253^05 Kent, Student*sOld 
Testament, H ^New York, 1905), 14-16, I0f^l99; Beer, Sa^, 
David, Solomon (Tttbingen, 1906). See ^ho the articles on S<j1o- 
mon in Kirro’a, Smith’s, Hahtingb’h, Cheyne’b, and Vioouh- 
oux’s dictionaries of the Bible. 

Gabriel Oussani. 


Solomon, Psalms of, eighteen apocryphal psalms, 
extant in Greek, probably translated from a Hebrew, 
or an Aramaic original, commonly assignxHl to the 
first century b. c. They contain little of originality 
and are, for the most part, no more than centoH drawn 
from the Psalms of David. In them Messianic hope 
is not bright; a gloom (*nshroucls that hope the 
gloom caused by Pompey’s sujge of Jerusalem [see 
Apocrypha, I. (3)]. . 

Solomon, Odes of, forty-two lyric an 

apocryphal work, recently discovered and piublished 
(1909) by J. Rendel Hams. History.— The existence 
of these apocryphal odes was known by various 
references. The pseudo- Athanasian Synopsis Sanct® 
Scrip tur® (sixth century) lists the ‘‘ Antilegomena 
and adds ixtlpoit di xal ravra 'ffpliiyprai . . • • • 
ipaXfwl Kal (fdyj lSid\ 0 fiC)PT 0 t. The ‘^Stichometiy ^ of 
Nicephorus, Patriarch of Constantinople (beginning 
of ninth century), in like manner includes among the 


“Antilegomena”, “the Psalms and Odes of Solomon 
containing 2100 erlxoi*\ It may Ix' that these odes 
are the new psalm-book written for Marcion luid ex- 
cluded from the Muratorian Canon (end of second 
century). The iSidniKoi^ prohibtteii as non- 

canonical by the Council of Laoaicea (c. a. d. 300), 
if tfiken as “psalms of jiersonal ex^xTience”, mij^ht 
readily be tne “Odes of Solomon”. Lat;ttuitiu8 
(Div. instit., IV, xii) wnU's: “Solomon ita dicit: 
Infirmatus est uterus Virginia ct accepit fcetuin et 
gravata i^t, et facta est in multa miaeratione mater 
virgo”. In the MSS. of l^actantius the gloaa is added 
in Ode undctngesimo, or in Psalnio undeviaestmo. (Jde 
XIX, verae 0, of the Syriac tranalation (diacovered by 
Harris) reaiia: “ (The tNpirit) opened t he womb of the 
Virgin, and ahe conceived and brought forth, and the 
Virgin became a Mother with many mercic's”. Dio 
tantius is clearly citing a Latin translation of the 
Odes of Solomon, done liy the beginning of the fourth 
century a. d. The Sahulic “Piatis Sophia”, a 
Gnostic work of the Copts of the latter part of the 
third century, uat»a the “()d<'H of Solomon’’ as canon- 
ical Scrijiture. Hiuris (p. SI) thinks he haa found 
traces of the Odes in Saints Irenanis and Clement of 
Alexandria. Those im]>ortaiit; apocry|)hal writ ings 
had been lost, for centuries till they wert* discovered 
ami published (190t)) by J. Rendel Harris, after they 
had lain on his shelves t wo yiMirs in a heap of Syriac 
MSS. brought from the neighbourhood of the Tigris. 
Th(‘ Syriac MS. of th(‘ o<li‘s ia of jiaix^r probably three 
or four hundred yi'ara old, contains th(‘ “Psalms of 
Solomon”, the (xles (incomplete in the beginning and 
the end), coarsely wnttcai, ])ointe(l hen* and thi'n* in 
the Nestorian manner, and at times with ihv Jacobite 


vowels. 

Orminal Text.— (a) The languagi* of tlx* o<l(‘s may 
have lx8*n Ib'brew or Aramaic. Our Synac version 
ia probably from a Grei'k ti'xt, wbi(‘h in turn waa a 
translation of an original H(‘bn‘w or Aramaic text. 
This opinion is warrant(‘d by the continual grouping 
of the odes with the “Psalms of Solomon”, the (con- 
stant refiTcnce of them to Solomon as author, and 
the Semitic spirit which ermally permicato both H<»t» 
of lyrics, (b) The time ot (‘omposition would 8(8*m 
to have been not later than the ini(ldle of th(* si'eond 
century, nor earlier than tlu* beginning thercjof. Fho 
terminus cid quern is set by tlu* fact t,hal there is 
some* doubt as to the canonicity of th<‘ odea. Such 
doubt ia siairecly intelligibU*, ('apeeially in the third- 
century author of “Piatis Sophia”, unlexs the 0 (®a 
were coinixisi'd liefore the middle of tlxc second (X’li- 
tury. The terminus a quo is m't by t.h(* (content of 
Ode XIX. The painlessix'ss of the Virgin birth (vttrse 
7), though a logical corollary io tlu* (iogina of the 
aupc^rnatural charact('r of the Diviiu* birth of Jesus, 
is an idea which we find no tnic(c of ev(*n so lat(‘ as the 
Johaniiine writings. Wh(*reas the absence of a mid- 
wife from the Virgin birth (verH(‘ S) is a detail whiicn 
clearly parallels th(*H(c cxhss with th(c apocryphal 
Gospels of the Infancy and prohibits us from assign- 
ing Ode XIX to a period (earlier than the b<*gmnmg of 
the second century, (c) The author is (KinsidiTed by 
Harris and Hausleit(*r (Th(*ol. Lithl., XXaL no. D) 
to have b(*en a g(*ntile in a Palestine Judeo-Cdinst lan 
community. Haniack thinks that the (trundscnrijl 
is Jewish and all Christian .sentiments are tlx* super- 
add<*d work of a Christian mt(>rpolator. Cheyne 
(Hibbert Journal, Oct., 1910) **'"**'''M’*^* 

ImiH>rtarwe.-f\m latiest, find of Mr. Harris is one 
of the most important contributions ever mix® tD 
extant apocryphal Bibli(eal literature. 
tance has bex-n Rreatly 

With his usual kiH^n mnaa of sourc(‘s, tlx* 1^“"' 
fessor se€*ntH here a uiiKpie soiirci* of the Johannmo 
IrXirm-t the “Od(*s of Solomon”, I® t(;lls uh, we 
have the ver>^ “quarry wherefrom the Johanmne 
bfocka have hewn ” (p. 11 1 )• We have already 
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given two ideas of Ode XIX which are most decid^ly 
post-Johannine; others still could be ^iven.^ The 
points common to lx)th odes aniJ the Fourth Gospel 
are striking, — for instance, adopted sonship founded 
on love of Jesus, — '‘because 1 lovt* Hun, the Son, 1 
shall be a son'’ (Ode 111, 9j. Odes IV and VI have 
much of Christian thought. An hyjKjthesis, hitherto 
unsugg( 5 Hted, yet far hkcdier than Hamack’s wild 
quaiTy-dniarn, is that the odes are a new link, long 
lost, of the Johannine tradition; that they draw their 
Christian sentiment from St. John’s Gostxd. The 
traditional view in r(»gard to the Apostolic authority 
of the Gospel is strcmgtheacd by a new witness,— a 
Judeo-Chnstian genius, who perhaps works over some 
pre-(^xist,ing and bast^r Jewish nuJtal. Whoever the 
author is, he very likely tried to combine thti ideas of 
the Safiiontial Books with those of the Fourth Gospel. 

Hahhim, The Oden and l^mlms of Solomon now Jirnt published 
from the Si/riur version (f ’arnbndK**. IWIO) , Ein Jildisrh-chrx'it- 
lichen Pnaltrihiich nun dem erden Jahrhundert, tr from the* Syrian 
by Fi.kmmino, editf'd an 1 pubhHhf'd by IIahnack in Texts und 
Ontersuchunuen, XXXV (Leipzig, 1910), 4. 

Walter Drum. 

Solomon Islands, Prefecture Apostolic of the 
Northern, (‘stablished on 23 May, 1898, by separa- 
tion from the Vicariate Apostolic of New Pomerania 
(q. V ), includiis the Islands of Ysabel, Choiseul, Bou- 
gainville, arul all the islets under German protector- 
ate (st^e Solomon Islands, PiiEracTURE Apostolic 
OF THE Southern). In 1897 the islands were 
put under the jurisdiction of Mgr Broyer, Vicar 
Apostolic of Samoa, and in 1898 formed into a new 
prefecture under Mgr Joseph Forestier, who re- 
sides at Kieta, on Bougainville Island. In 1911 the 
mission contained: 3 churches; 3 stations; 10 Marist 
Fathers; 5 lay brothers: 7 Sisters of the Third Order of 
Mary; 2 Samoan catechists; 5 Catholic school^ with 
140 pupils; 2 orphanages; and a few hundred Catho- 
lics. The Marist missionaries belong to the Province 
of Oceania, the superior of which resides at Sydney, 
New South Wales Fever is very prevalent at the 
mission, and most of the fathers who went to the 
islaruls in 1898 have been carried off by disease. 

Piolp:t, Les mi^fsiona frnnentses, IV (Pans, 1902), 34.3-6S; 
Auhtralasian Catholic Directory (Sydney, 1911), 106. 

Solomon Islands, Prefecture Apo.stolic of the 
Southern (Insularum Solomon iarum). — The Solo- 
mon l.slands iwe m the Pacific Ocean, lying between 
154° 40' and 102° 30' East long., and 5° and 11° South 
lat. The Spanish navigator Alvaro Mendaila de Neyra 
discovered the Islands of Ysabel. Guadalcanar, and San 
Cliristoval in 1507. Impressea by the natural riches 
of the islands, he called that group after King Solomon. 
Mass was celebrated by the Franciscan chaplain of the 
expedition, but th(5 soldiers and sailors w(‘re not- in 
sufficient number to orgatiize a i>ermanent settlement. 
Mendafta and his expinlition returned to Peru, 26 
July. 1569. On 5 April, 1595^ Mendafta, with three 
hundred and sixty-eight emigrants, men, women, 
and children, started for the Solomon Islands, and 
landed at Santa Cruz, a small archipelago betwinm 
the Solomon Islands and the New Hebrides. He dieil 
two months after; his widow Dona Ysabel, and Quiros. 
the chief pilot, took command of the expedition, and 
returned to Spain with the remainder of the colony. 
Thereafter for two centuries, the existence of the 
Solomon Islands came to be doubted, although sea- 
men spoke of them as a rich and marvellous country. 
In 1781 M. Buach^, a French geographer, presented 
a paper to the Acad6mio des Sciences, showing that 
the Solomon Islands discovered by the Spaniards 
should be sought about 12° 30' South latitude, be- 
tween Santa Cruz and New Guinea, and that those 
islands discoveretl by Carteret in 1767, liougainville 
in 1768, and by Surville in 1769 were the same. 
D’Entrecasteaux found later that the surmises of the 
French geographer were correct, and many of the 


names bestowed by the Spaniards were restored. 
The group, which is the most important of the Pacific, 
lies about five hundred miles east of New Guinea and 
covers an area of 17,000 square miles. The names of 
the principal islands, proceeding from the south-east 
in a north-westerly direction, are San Christoval, 
Malaita, Guadalcanar, Florida, New Georgia, Vella 
Lavella, Y'sabel, Choiseul, and Bougainville. 

A Brief dated 19 July, 1844, and signed by Gregory 
XVI^ cntrusUxl the Society of Mary with the evan- 
gidization of the country which extends from New 
Guinea to the Gilbert group. Towards the end of 
October, 1845, Mip Epalle, S.M., sailed from Sydney 
with eighteen missionaries. The ship sighted San 
Christoval on 1 Decc^mber at the soutnern extremity 
of the Solomon group. Thanks to the kindness of 
the captain, the bishop was able to survey the coast 
for a few days, but on discovering that th(* position 
wa.s not a central one, the party decided to steer for 
Ysabel. On 12 December they were lying at anchor 
in the Bay of Astrolabe. The vicar Apostolic, three 
priests, and a handful of sailors went a.shore, to be 
met by the aborigini^s, who, at a signal from their 
chief, mortally struck Bishop Epalle and dangerously 
wounded a Alanst Father and a seaman. The rest 
of the party esca|Kid and interred the remains of 
Bishop Epalle in a lonely islet, where fifty-six years 
after Father Rouillac, S.M was fortunate enough 
to recover and identify them. Mgr Collomb, 8 M., 
embarked on the “Arche d’Alliance’^’, a barque which 
had b(Hm sixicially fitted out for Catholic propaganda 
work by a French naval officer, Commander Marc(‘au, 
and joined the missionaries at San Cristoval. Three 
Fathers had be<»n killed and eaten by the cannibals, 
another succumbed to malarial fever. Determined not 
to uselessly court massacre any longer on that spot, 
they set out for Woodlark and Hook Islands, where the 
new bishop and some of his followers died. Of the 
eighti^en who had left Port Jackson, ten years before, 
five only now survived. On the representations of 
Propaganda, the Society of Mary gave up the Sol- 
omons tenqiorarily. In 18,52 Propaganda committed 
the care of these unhap])y islands to the Fathers of the 
Foreign Missions of Nlilan; but they also were obliged 
to leave. In 1897 Rome asked the Marist authorites 
to make a n(*w effort towards the civilization of the 
Solomon tribes. Mgr Vidal, S.M. (Vicar Apostolic 
of Fiji), on 21 May, 1898, landed with three FatluTsat 
Rua-Sura, near Guadalcanar. On 22 August, 1903, the 
mission was made a jirefecture Apostolic, comprising 
the Islands of New Georgia, Florida, Guadalcanar, 
Malaita, vSan Christoval, the Santa Cruz archipelago, 
and all th(‘ islets under British protectorate Rev E. 
M . Bertreux, S. M . , was appointed prefect Apostolic, and 
at the pn^sent time ( 1912) seventeen priests, ten sisti'i s, 
and a lay brother labour with him in that portion of 
the Solomon group. They attend to nine principal 
churches, forty-t‘ignt cha}>el8, nine schools, numlx^ring 
each from twenty to seventy pupils. Siwijral hun- 
drecl natives have bi'en baptized, and a fair proportion 
are sufficiently prepared to be admit ted to the sacra- 
ments every month. The nuns teach eighty girls in 
tliree schools. About three hundred women are 
regular catechumens, and assemble every Sunday for 
instruction in Christian doctrine. There are about 
three thousand neophytes. 

Guppy, The Sohmion islands and their Natives (London, 1887); 
Woodford, A Naturalist among the Head-hunters (Melbourne 
and Sydney, 1890); Monfat, Dtx annies en Milanfsie (Lyons, 
1891); The Discovery of the Solomon Islands, tr Amherst and 
Thomson, from original Spanish manuscripts (London, 1901); 
Les Missions Catholiques Franqaxses au XIX* siiide (Paris, 1900). 

E. M. Bertreux. 

Solsona, Diocese of (CEi.aoNENsift), in I.^rida, 
Spain, suffragan of Tarragona, erected by Clement 
VlII, 19 July, 1593, from the Dioceses of Urgel and 
Vich, suppressed in 1851, by virtue of the Concordat, 
after a vacancy of eleven years (the last bishop being 
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Mgr. de Tessada). It was to have been joined to 
Vich, but the union was not offe<n(Hl, and it hivs iH^i'n 
governed since by an aihmnistrator Ajiostolic. It is 
bounded on the north and wt^f b}' the Si^e of 
on the south by those of LiTida and Tarragona, and 
on the east by the Diocese of V’leh. It contains 
152 parishes, 3H0 priests and clerics, 259 churches, 10 
chapels, and about 120, (K)C) inhabit luits Th(‘n‘ an* 
many religious communities — men: Rcdigious of the 
Immaculate Heart of (Solsona); Misioin'ros 

Failles (Bellpuig, Cervera): Cistercians of Senan<iui‘ 
(Casserras. Tarrega); Mercedarians (Portell); Hein^ 
dictines (Riner); Piarists ('JYirri'ga) — nuns: Carmel- 
ites of Chanty, 11 hous(*s; Disealcivl Carmelite Tta- 
tiaries, 2 houses; Dominican Tertiarus, (> hous(\s; 
8isters of the Holy Family of IJrgel, Hennamtas de 
Ancianos desamparados, Sisters of the Holy Famih , 
1 house each. The cathedral of Solsona is dedicat (‘<1 
to the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin; the aps(‘, in 
Roman style, dates probably from the tw(*lfth cen- 
tury, the facade is Baroque, and the nav(‘ and tran- 
sept Gothic; the church contains tht‘ highly vi'iu'- 
rated Virgen de Solsona, an excellent spt‘cimen of 
Byzantine work. The present ordinary. Mgr. 
Amigo y Ferrer, titular Bishop of Thagaste, succeediHl 
Mgr Benlloeh y Viv6, transfern'd on (> Dee , llMMi, 
to the See of Urgel. Solsona, the Xelsa of th(‘ Lace- 
tani, Setelsis of the Romans, and latiT Selsona, lies 
about fifty miles from l/rida and Barcelona on the 
Rio Negro and Rio Cardoner. It was a military post 
of strategic importance and was frequently besieged 
In S19 it was captured by the Moors; m 1520, a 
university, transferred later to Cerv(Tii, was estab- 
lished there. On 30 July, 1590, Solsona was madi' a 
city by Philip II, In the following century it 
belled again.st the Madrid Governnuait and was 
captured, 7 Dec., 1055 In the War of Succession 
it sided with the archduke. The Carlists atla<;ked 
it unsuccessfully m 1S35 and 1H37 Solsona has 
inifiortant manufactures of thread, lace, glov(‘s, and 
ha dwan* 

livTTwniEH, Annunire itonhfical (aihohque. 

A. A. MArFuLEAN. 

Somaliland, a triangular-shaped territory in the 
north-ea^tern extremity of Afra^a, projecting into 
the ocean towards the Island of Socotra; its a|H‘\ 
is Cafx* Guardafui. It is bound(‘d on the north 
by the Gulf of Aden, on the east by the Indian ()(;ean, 
on the west \)y th(‘ hills of Harrar and Shoa. It has 
an area of about. 35(),(MKJ square miles, and a iiopu- 
lation of 1,(MK),()(K). Th(‘ Greek navigators calli‘d it 
the “Oiuntry of aromatic gums”; at the present 
time it IS called Somaliland from the name of the 
fxople who inhabit it. Its exploration was b(‘- 
gun in tlie sixtecmth century by Portuguc'sc; em- 
ployc'cl in the service of Ethiopia, was intcTrupted 
for a long time, and was reccjinmcuiced in the niiu*- 
tcN'nth century by Burton, von der l.)ecken, Br(*nn<*r, 
Menges, Gcwgf^s R^'voil, etc. Our knowledge of 
it is still imjKTfect : the severity of the climate', aridity 
of the .soil, lack of ipc'ans of transportation, and above 
all the fanatical, treacherous, and thieving charac'ter 
of the natives have always made Somaliland one of 
the most inhospitable i3lac(*s of residence in the' world. 
The country has more or less the appearance of a 
desert. The lower section bordering on the sea is 
naturally dry and barren and barely supjxirts a iKwir 
and scanty flora. The mountain slopes have a fine 
vegetation, which includes the coffee-tree. The cen- 
tral region, called Ogaden, has an average elevation 
of 3000 feet and is a large plateau covered with 
flteppt'S and affording pasturage. The chief rivers 
are tne Daror, which empties into the Indian Ocean 
between Cape Guardafui and Ras Hafun, W cbi, >\hich, 
descending from the Harrar district, flows along the 
coast and loses itself in the ground, and Juba, which 


w^ explortnl in 1S73 bv the .Vmerican Chailld-I/>ng 
who was m the .service of the Khi'dive of Egypt. 

The iHxiple calk'd Somali, who ha\'e remained un- 
touehiHl by exterior mtluenei's. ari' remarkably liomo- 
gemsms. Ethnographers coiiiuTt them with the 
Ethiopic, C^ushilie, or Hamit le group repri'sentinl 
by th(‘ Fthiopiiins, or .Vhyssmians, Bcnljasor Nubians, 
the Danakil, tlu* (homo or Galhus. d'uken generally 
ihi' S )mah typo is very int(‘re^t mg: slight in ligurt*, 
witli hmh.s w (‘11-proport u)ii('<i, ri'gular aiulrc'inarkalily 
delicate featun‘s, wavy hair, a fiiu‘ black .skin. They 
dress elegantly in the cljussu* manner; tlie iHMm'st 
know how to carry tluunst'lvi's with a naturaliK'ss, 
(‘ase, and ])n(l(' that are not lacking in dignity Thev 
an* mti'lhgent, hut fickU', and tlu'ir industries are 
rudim(‘ntar\ : thev disdain tilling tin* soil Th(‘y work 
ehi(‘lly as licrdsmcn, lish(*rs, ht>atim*n, traders; aho\ 
all th('y pivfi'i* trav(‘l, adv'enture. .and rohl)ing stran- 
gers Thev an', mori'ov<‘r, di\ idl'd into a great num- 
h.T of elans forming thn'i' or four mam groups which 
umti' and .s('paratc according to tin* \ icissitmii's of the 
allianei' and ot war and lia\(' no national (‘olu'sion. 
Tlu'ir languagi', which has hi'cii madi' known by tlie 
(Capuchin missionara's, is ri'lati'd to 1 hat of the ( hdlas; 
It has mcorporati'd a largi' luimher of Arable idiom.s. 

Howevi'r, Eurojx'aii mflui'nei' has made itsi'lf felt 
in Somaliland smeo 1S29 when thi* Iti'd S(*a w'us 
first u.si'd as a route to India; hut it is only of lati^ 
yi'ars that FraiH'i', iMigland, and Italy Iiave taken 
actual possi'ssion of th(' Soinah coast. IVanct^ ac- 
quired Ohok in 1SS2, then took tlu' entire llav of Ta- 
juiTah, and fimshi'd by taking Jiliuti as tlie chief 
town (3f the “Protectorate of thi' Kn'iich (’oast of So- 
mali”, winch contains an ari'a of about H() squan^ 
mill's. Jibuti has been united by a railway with tho 
fertile districts of the Harrar and of Abyssinia. lOng- 
lanil IS established to tlie east on the entire coast fac- 
ing Arabia as far as CajM' Guardafui; its prmciiial 
towms are Zeila and Bcrhera. bastly, Italy, called by 
England to these latitudes m 1H91, occupies the prin- 
cipal towms of the eastern coast known under tho 
name of Benadir (Arabic Al lianadcrf the gateways), 
where the Sultan of Zanzibar formerly maintained 
small garrisons: Ohhia, Wansheik, Mogdi.shu, Merka, 
Barawa, Kisima-vu (the last name is of Sw’ahihc 
origin, Kisima meaning W'ells, //a meaning upper). 
The Somali are all Mohammedans. Those of the 
north and of the towms on the coast are rigorous and 
fanatical ob.scrvers of the prmcijiles of Islam and de- 
spise “the infidels” whetlier white or black. The So- 
mali of till* interior unite some of the beliefs anil prac- 
tices of ancient fetisliisrn with their Mohammedan 
faith. I’here are, however, few' populations of the 
world that are more ilifhciih to bring to the Gos- 
pel Properly speaking there is no ( Jiristianily 
in Somaliland Tlie few’ C’liristiaiis, perlians one 
or two hundred, lhat can actually he eounteil, ha\'e 
come from the schools and orphanages of llie 
Catholic rnissioiiH of Aden, Jibuti, and of Berhera. 
As Somaliland is divided into three zones of in- 
fluence, French, lOngh.'^h, and Italian, tliere are three 
(iistinct mission rentres: the french Somali coast is 
iindi'r t he care of t hi* \hcariat e .Apo.st ohc of I lie ( lallas, 
w’hich IS entrusted to tlie I’rench (’apiichins of the 
Province of Lyons; English Soiii.'ild.ind is under the 
care of the Vicariate Apostolic of Arabia, also con- 
fiiieil to the Capuchins; Italian Som.ald.and wms de- 
tached in PK)4 from the Vicariate Apo.stolic of Zanzi- 
bar, erected into the Prefecture Apostolic of Benadir, 
ami confided to the ancient Order of the Holy Trinity 


r lYinitariaiis. 

1m ynmi' Darror fPan«. 1HH2): Tdkm. Dir mnu A Ut 
Ur oriemati dWfrujur (l^arm. i.SHH) Smith. 1 hrouuhl nkvmvn 
fneau Counfroi^ (LomJon. PKM.. Somalia ml j/mi on. 

sum, .^SwAVNE, Srvfntri^n Trtpif Ihrouah SomatiUina (lAtnaon, 
!KK)) Hemdfbfiit, Au jHiyn den Somalia rt drtt ( omoTtrfiM (I driv, 
[101), Feuua.nd, Let (^’umAlin (Pan«, ItXKp. 

A. Ee Roy. 
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BomaiCllii name of a charitable religious congre- 
gation of ret^ar clerics, founded in the sixteenth 
century by St. Jerome Emihani with the mother- 
house at Somasca (Venice), whence the name. For 
all particulars on development and history of the 
order see Jerome Emiuani, Saint. Following are 
the latest statistics, obtained from F. Gius. Landini 
of the Somaschi at the Curia Generalitia at Rome. 
The order counts in three provinces (Rome, Lom- 
bardy, and Liguria) 16 houses, all but one (in Bellin- 
zona, Switzerland) in Italy, and about 180 members, 
of whom 100 are prit^sts, 60 clerics, and 30 lay 
brothers. At Rome they have three houses: San 
Girolamo della Carit^, residence of the general and 
one of the three novitiates (the other two being in 
Genoa and Somasca) ; Santa Maria in Aquiro with a 
parish and on^hanage; San Alessio on the Aventine 
for blind boys. Ine congregation manages three 
colleges with classical and technical studies at Spello, 
Como, Nervi, and finally, including those already 
mentioned, three orphanages and five parishes. 

Livarius Ouuer. 

Somerset, Thomab, confessor, b. about 1530; d. 
in the Tower of Ijondon, 27 May, 1587; second son 
of Henry, second Earl of Worcester. He was com- 
mitted to the Fleet, 10 June, 1562, ^‘for translating 
an oratyon out of Frenche, made by the Cardi- 
nal! of Lorraim'”, Charles de Guise, Archbishop of 
Reims, *‘and putting the same without authority in 
prynte”. On 27 June, 1562, he was summoned before 
the Ix)rd8 of the Council at Greenwich, who expected 
*‘an humble submission, for wante whereof, and for 
that he seamed to go about to justifye his cause, he 
was returned to the Flete, there to reinaine untill he’^ 
should “have better considered of himself After 
an imprisonment of close on twenty years he was re- 
leased on bail, 28 Feb., 1581-82, to attend to l(*gal 
business in Monmouthshire. On 2 May, 1582, he was 
too ill to travel, and was permitted to remain at lilx»rty 
till he should recover, lly 22 October, 1585, he was 
in the Tower on a charge of high treason. Being pos- 
sessed of properties in Gloucestershire and Monmouth- 
shire, he paid th(» costs of his imprisonment, and his 
name therefore is not to be found in the Tower Bills. 

Catholic Record Society' n Publicatxonn, I (London, 1905, etc.), 
49; Da«BNT, Ac/h of the Prtvy Council (Ijondon, 1890-1907), 
Vn, 108; XIII, .'WO, 407; Calendar State Papers Domestic 1581-90 
(Ix>ndou, 1865), 240, 278, 305; Collinb, Peerage, I (London, 1779), 
201 

John B. Wainewright. 

SommaxTOgel, Carlob. 8ee Society of Jesus. 

Sondarbund. See Switzerland. 

Song, Religious (or Sacred), is the general desig- 
nation given to the numerous jx>etical and musical 
creations which have come into existence in the course 
of time and are used in connexion with public Divine 
worship, but which are not included m the official 
liturgy on account of their more free and subjective 
character. It has its origin in the desire on the part 
of the faithful, a desire ever encouraginl but always 
guided and controlled by the Church, to partienpate 
actively in the public religious ceremonies of the 
Church. While the psalms were sung in traditional 
fashion during the early Eucharistic celebrations at 
the public meetings, and the love-feasts, or agaiED, of 
the early Christians, there soon sprang up the cus- 
tom of improvising songs, participated m by the 
whole assembly, which, though religious in burden, by 
their spontaneity and fre^om stood in contr^t to the 
psalms and other lyric parts of the Holy Scripture in 
use at the Eucharistic celebration. These creations 
in course of time lost their spiritual character, dignity, 
and fervour as the institution which gave them birth 
and of which they formed an important part degene- 
rated in character, departed from its original purpose, 


and became an occasion for pleasure and dissipation. 
The songs thus originated continued in use long after 
the institution had lost official sanction, and have be- 
come known in history by the name of the institution 
which gave rise to them. 

As Christianity spread, there was an ever greater in- 
crease of spontaneous creations of this kind originat- 
ing in the desire on the part of their authors to get 
nearer to the people and to convey to them by this 
means instruction as well as edification. As early as 
the fourth century there had come into use so many 
chants, hymns, and songs, in various parts of the 
Christian world, and abuses and aberrations had be- 
come so general, that the Council of Laodicea (360- 
381) forbade the singing of any text not taken from 
Holy Scripture. The hymns by St. Hilary and St. 
Ambrose of Milan (especially the latter) — which now 
form a part of the liturgy — had for their original pur- 
pose the instruction of the people by having them 
sing in striking metrical form and to vigorous melo- 
dies the fundamental truths of religion. The se- 
quences and tropes which came into existence with 
such exuberance in the early Middle Ages, while popu- 
lar in form, sprang directly from the liturgy and al- 
ways partook of its character. In those regions where 
the liturgical language remained at the same time the 
tongue of the people, at least in a modified form, par- 
ticipation in the official chant of the Church on the 
part of all was general for many centuries, and in con- 
sequence the influence of the spirit of the liturgy and 
its music prevented the early development of a more 
subjective religious poetry and music than was to 
be the case in later times in other regions. This is 
probably the reason why in Italy, Spain, and the other 
Latin countries the religious song in the vernacular 
has never taken root. 

While this was also true of France, for a consider- 
able time, we find there an early and rapid growth of 
songs of every kind, bearing a strong national char- 
acter. Every irniiortant event in the domestic and 
religious life of the people soon found expression in 
song. The festivals of the Church inspired them and 
became by these means in turn impressed upon the 
popular imagination. One of these characteristically 
French songs is the noe/, or Christmas song, which had 
great vogue in the eleventh centur\% a vogue w^hich 
reached its height in the seventeenth century and has 
survived in a certain form, even to our day. The 
no^ly the words of wdiich were often paraphrases of 
liturgic/al texts, set to melodies naive and pastoral in 
character, was popular in every section of the king- 
dom and sung in every dialect in use. Processions, 
pilgrimages, and especiallv the mystery and miracle 
plavs gave rise to many forms of songs. The trou- 
baclours in the south and trouv^res in the north ex- 
erted great influence on the development and propa- 
gation not only of secular but of religious songs as well. 
Among the many forms in use wa.s the complaint, a 
song in narrative form of w'hich the “Story of the 
Resurrection” (O filii et filiai) is a prominent type. 
The pastorale was another form which flourished 
from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, sometimes 
having religious texts and then again voicing secular 
sentiments. With the sixteenth century began the 
custom of substituting secular airs in use at the time 
for the melodies to which the sacred texts of the no^Uy 
complaints, etc., had thus far been sung; they were 
not only modelled on the Gregorian chant but had a 
distinctively niave simple character. This substitu- 
tion sometimes involved even the partial tiikin^ over 
of the profane text as well. This was the beginning 
of the decadence which finally, in some phices, reached 
the point where chansons de galantene, or love songs, 
were completely transformed into cantiqueSy or re- 
linous songs, by merely substituting the name of the 
Blessed Virgin or that of Jesus Christ, for the name of 
the beloved one mentioned in the original. The mod- 
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era French canti^, which has taken the place of the 
traditional religious songs, is sentimental, quasi-mili- 
tary, and savours of the world, plainly showing the 
influence of the favourite French musical form, the 
opera. 

On account of their total unfamiliarity with the 
Latin lan|?uage, the Germtinic races were prevented 
from participating in the liturgical chant introduccil 
with Christianity itself by their first inisaionari(*8. At 
most they join^ in singing the Kyrie Kleison, and 
that in the form of a refrain Tins primitive practi(*e 
became so general that it survivt'd long after songs in 
the vernacular had come into uni\'ersal use. Tlu‘ lat- 
ter would frequently end with the above invocation, 
which was gradually abbreviated into “Kyrieleis’'. 
The songs or hymns in the vernacular were themselves 
called later on “Kyrieleia” and “ Lciacn ”. Th(‘ word 
'May'’, which designates a vast song literature of a 
whole subsequent period, is derived from “LeLsen". 
To wean their neophytes from pagan bidiefs and prac- 
tices, the early missionaries were wont to make ust‘ of 
melodies familiar to the people, apply Christian texts 
to them, and turn them into effective means of instruc- 
tion. This practice soon led the naturally emotional 
and subjective race to give vent to their growing rtv 
ligious feelings in words and melodies of their own in- 
vention, so that as €»arly as the latter part of the ninth 
century words in the vernacular were mixed with 
those (if liturgical chants, th(' former forming a sort of 
glossary to the latter. From this tune on there is a 
constant growth in songs of all kinds in honour of 
Jesus Christ, the Blessed Virgin, the saints, inspired 
by the great feasts; songs called forth by national 
events, the Crusades, au(l, as elsewlujn’, procressions 
and pilgrimages, many of them cr(*ated and all of 
them fostered by the mirinesingcTs and poets of the 
day. The texts in the vernacular and the melodies 
originated from the earliest days of Christianity up to 
the Reformation in G(‘rmaiiic (5ountn<‘s; th(*y w<Te 
usually sung by the whoU^ congn^gation, and belong 
to what 18 most sturdy and profound in sentiment, and 
expression in this field. The fact tliat some ITAK) 
melodies, antedating the Reformation, have come 
down to us giv('s us some idea of the hold the religious 
song had upon the people. The Rc'formiTs, like the 
Arians of the fourth century, availed tliemselviis of 
the love for song on the part of th(‘ p(‘ople, and cron- 
verted it into an insidious and powerful means for the 
dissemination of their errontrous doctrines. The im- 
petus thus given to singing exclusiv'cly in tlu* vernacni- 
lar by the leaders of Protestantism wjis so wid(*sprea(l 
and powerful that it soon reatrted upon those wlio n*- 
mained loyal to the faith of their fathers. It resulted 
not only in the creation of a large* numlx'r of new 
hymn books but also in the custom, wliicli has not y(*t 
b^n rooted up in all places, of singing m German dur- 
ing liturgical services. 

A number of influences have contributed to the de- 
generation of the hymn in the vernacular which 
reached its limit in the eighteenth century, d'he 
most potent factors in its decay were the growth of 
Rationalism affecting even those within the fold and 
the ever-increasing ascendancy of secular music, re- 
sulting in the seventeenth century in the abandon- 
ment of the Gregorian modes, upon which practically 
all hymn melodies had been mfxlelled, and the substi- 
tution of the modern keys. With the revival of the 
Catholic spirit at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury came a return to early ideals. Poets and musi- 
cians of the right stamp, both clerical and lay, in- 
spired by the spirit of the Church and Iat(^r fost(»red 
by the powerful agency of the Saint Cecilia Society, 
have restored to the Catholic people of German- 
speaking countries a song literature in the vernacular 
tonj?ue, which is as rich in variety as it is sturdy 
in its expression of faith. In France a vigorous 
effort is being made, as part of the Gregorian res- 


toration, to reconstruct a tfiound and wholi^me taste 
among the people by the n»pubIication and propaga- 
tion of proses, r/i yMmew, st^quencM's, and other chanta 
in honour of Jesus Christ, the IllesscHl Virgin, the 
saints, (ir the church fivitivais, written in one or other 
of tlx* Gregorian modt's, and m vogiu* during the ages 
of .simple and lively faith, (kuupi'tent church inu- 
sieiaiis and Gregorian ists are siieec^ssfiillv creating 
similar new nu'lodies to standard texts. I'heir use is 
boeoming wid(»spr(‘ad 

There is \ ery lilth* tract* of the existence in early 
(iint*s m most Fnglish-spt'aking (‘ouniries of religious 
songs 111 the vernacular Tlx* missionarx's sent from 
Rome in the sixth century introduced the liturgical 
chant into the British Isles and H(*em to havt* iiuuie liut 
little effort to utilize any chara(*t(*ristieaUv national 
melodies alri'ady existing. I’ulike tlxMr colleagues in 
regions across tlie Cliaiux'I, the glinunen, har|M*rs, and 
biwds of old (‘ontiniH'd to cultivate <*hiefly the sr'cular 
field, and their productions and activity IxmI not much 
infkx'm^e on tlx* (mil urn and development of a iialxmal 
religious song lit (‘rat are, nor doi's C(‘ltie. iimsicml and 
poetical eiilturt' se(*m to have b(*<*n directed int(» that 
ehaimel. While polyphonic music had nttaiiUMl a 
highly flourishing stalt* Ix'fore the sixt<*enth e<*ntury, 
it was only at tlx* time of the R(*forniation that sing- 
ing m tlx* vt*rnaeular assumed gr(*al(*r iinportaixx* in 
England. As in the other Protestant countries the 
song in th(* v(*rnacular b(‘came a great factor in Brit- 
ish national worshij). On aciniunt of most unpropi- 
tiouH coixlitions during si'veral hundr(*(l years ICng- 
lish-spt’aking Catholics had creat(‘d hut very little of 
any pi'rmanent value until, about the middle of the 
last (U'ntiirv, a new era wiis inaugurated by religious 
jxx'ts like l<ab(*r and Newman. tlnfortunat(‘ly their 
lyrics have iw y(*t seldom found adcKjuati* miisunil in- 
terpretation. What is tnx* of transatlantic Knghsh- 
sp<*aking Catliolx’s holds good in a gr(‘ater degriM* in 
the United Slab's of Anx‘n(*a. Partly on ac(',ount of 
the scarcity of suitabh* and wortliy hymns in the Eng- 
lish vernacular and partly on a(xtount of incumiix*- 
Umtw on tlx* part of tliose who und<*rtaki' to supply 
tlx* deficiency, tlx* taste of the* jMsiph* luvs bec'n foriixsl 
by trivial and superficial (iuk^k, g(*n(*nilly <*c1io<*h of the 
op(*ra, the sliallow jxipular air, and (*V(‘n the drinking- 
song set to sentimental arxl often trivial b'Xts. Of 
late* ye*ars, how('vt*r, seweral (‘ollc'ctions of hymns in the 
ve'rnaemlar, itxiic.ating a return to what is best in re- 
ligious jKietry and in [lopular saere'd song, have come 
into existe*noe and are gradually making their way into 
gene*ral use. 

W KIN MANS, JfxHtoru of ChuTch Muh\{ fNt'w York, 191(1); 
HaOmkkic. Das ihutHrlto kirrhndxed tn Hfxnin Sinf/wrtufin (Frei- 
burg, lUoi), Waoner, EtnfUhrnng tn ilw gregorunnuchm Afflo- 
difn (FntxmrK, 1901), ’'I’ierhot, MrUniirn popuhxreH des prov 
tnreH de Franco, noHn He. (Puna, 1H94); Ducukhnk, 

Fhrxstmn Worship (Lcmlun, 1903). 

Joseph Otten. 

Soxudsh Indians. — A trilieof someirniiortaneefor- 
merR^iolding the? soutli coast of V ancouver Island, 
B. C,, in the immediate* vicinity of the i)re*senl Vic- 
toria and now gathe*r<*(l upon small rese'rvat ions at 
SemglxH'S, C^heerno (Be‘f*eh(*r Lslaixl), Discovery Is- 
laixi, anel Ksquimali, within their former territory, 
and under the* C-owiehan agency. Tlx'ir proper nanui 
is Lkungen, the oth(*r Ix'ing a corruption of Htsange^'s, 
the name of a former principal division. Tlu*y are? 
of SalLshari linguistic stock and speak tlx* same lan- 
guage* as the? Sane*t(;h and Hooke of V ane!ouv<*r Island 
anel the Czalam and Lurnnii of Washingbm. From 
1000 souls th(*y have* wastf*d away from small-Tiox anel 
diaciase*H indueed by dissipation on the* first advent en 
the whit(*H about fifty years ago. In 1H95 tlx‘y still 
numben*d215, but by 1910 had (ieen?ase?el to 171, and 
within ane)tlx*r generation will probably (!ea»<? Up e*x- 
ist. Although visited by several of the? early voy- 
agers their fir-st regular e*ommiinieation with the 
whites dates from the? <?8tablishment of Fort Camo- 
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0um by the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1843 at the 
pr^nt site of Victoria and close to the village of the 
principal Songish chief. The secular priest, Father 
John B Bolduc (d. 1889), already known for his mis- 
sionary work among the tribes of Puget H^)und, had 
been requwUjd to accompany the expedition, and 
through his good offices a fricmdly mcM^ting was ar- 
rangeu with the Imlians. On Sunday, 19 March, the 
whole tribe tlironged to attimd Mass and a sermon, 
which was held in a temporary chai>el, after which 
oyer one hundred children were baptized. No con- 
tinuous work was undertaken until the arrival of the 
Oblate vicar^ Father L. J. d’Hcrbornez, who <*sfab- 
lished a rtiuidence at Ksciuimalt in 18.57 and was 

i 'oined two years later by several Sisters of Saint Ann. 
n 1859 the distinguished Oblate missionary Father 
Casimir Chirouse, Ixdoved by all the tribes of Puget 
Sound, arrived from the Columbia Country, and was 
soon joined by two younger workers of the siirru* order, 
almost- equally noted later, Fatlu'rs I^ierre P. Durieu 
and L^ion Foiupu't. Protoitarit work was begun by 
the EpiH(;oi)aIi{in Hev. John B. (iood in 18(il. In the 
meant irru; th<‘ discoveiy' of gold on mainland had 
resulted in an influx of inincTs and dissohite adven- 
turers, whi(Ji made Victoria a c<*ntre of diHsif)ation 
and for a long tiim* virtually nullified missiomuy effort . 
In 1H()2 a small-pox e])id(Mnie- sw(‘pt over the whf>le 
region and terribly wasted all the tribe.s. Of the 
whole number t wo-thirds arc now C-atholic, most of 
the others being Metliodists. They are r(‘])ortt*d as 
industrious and proHp(*rous fariiHTs, fishermen, and 
labourcM's, moral and fairly temperate. 

In their primitive condition the Songish had th<‘chin 
8y.Mtem. wit h tw’(‘lve clans, each of whieh had it sown fish- 
ing anil hunting territory. C'hiefshiy) w:is hen*ditary 
in the male line and tliey hud t he three cjistes of no- 
bles, eommons, and slaves. Salmon-fishing and berry- 
picking were the chief (l(‘])endence for subsistence, 
lliey lived in large rectangular communal houses of 
cedar planks, adorned wit h carved and jointed totem 
posts, 'riiey had large dug-out canoes of cislar, and 
wove blankets from dogs’ hair, duck (l(»wn, and tlie 
wool of the mountain goat. Th(‘y had the i»otlatch 
or ceremonial gift distribution, common to all the 
tribes of the north-west cotist. Head flattening was 
also prai^tised. J'here witc many curious laistoms, 
belielH, and taboos concerning Ihrths, puberty, mar- 
riage, and death. The ii<*a<l were buried in canoes or 
boxes upon the surface of the ground, or laid away in 
treiss. Slaves were fri»quent ly sacrificed at the p ave. 
The nami'S of the dead were never mentioned. As 
with other t ribi^ of the region their cult ure hero was the 
Great- Transformer. The religion was animism, (‘mJi 
man having hia protecting dream spirit, and the tribal 
life and ceremonial were dominated by two secret 
societies. 

B^nchoft, Ui»L of British Cnlumhia (San Franrisco, l.SS7t; 
Maynk, Four l«or« in Brifinh Columbid arui Vanrouw Island 
(Lotuion, 1862); Boah, Sixth on North~wf stern Tribes of 

Canada, Brit. Amw. for Admncement of Science (London, 181H»; 
Canada, Dcid, ttf Indian Affairs, Annual Brfwrts (Ottawa); 
ISIOKicK. Catholic Church in Canada (Toronto, 1910). 

Jamks Mooney, 

Song of 8olomon. See Canticle of Canticles. 

Soimiuti FRANCiacus. theologitin, b. at Zon in Bra- 
bant, 12 August, 1506; d. at Antw^erp, 30 June, 1576, 
His real name was Van de Velde, but in later yeiu^ he 
called himself lifter his native place. He went to 
school at Ik>i»-le-Duc and Louvain, and ^terwards 
studied medicine for a time, then theology; in 1,^6 he 
retjeived the licentiate and in 1539 the doctorate in the- 
ology. After labouring for a short time as a parish 
priest at Mecrbeek ana Louvain he became professor 
of theology at Louvain in 1544, and attended the 
Council of Trent in 1546, 1547, and 1551. He was 
sent to the council first by Bishop Karl de Croy van 
I^mik, then by Maria of Hungary, the regent of the 
Netherlands. In 1557 he also took an active part in 


the relifi^UB disputation of Worms. Not long after 
this Philip II sent him to Rome to negotiate with Paul 
IV in regard to ecclesiastical matters in the Nether- 
lands, esjpecially as to increasing the nuinl>er of dio- 
cesi?s ana separating the Belgian monasteries from the 
German, as in the latter heresy w^as rapidly spreading. 
In acknowlcnlgment of his successful labours he was 
appoinUid Bishop of Bois-kvDuc in 1566, but he was 
not conHi»craU?d until two years later, by Cardinal 
Granvella. In 1569 he was apyK)inted the first Bishop 
of Antwerp and in the following year came into pos- 
session of his dioci^se. He did much to strengthen the 
Church, founding an e(rclesia.sticai court and person- 
ally visiting all 
the parishes of his 
diocese. He pro- 
claimed at once 
the decisions of 
the Council of 
'I'rent and ostal)- 
lished r e g u I a r 
meetings of the 
deaneries. As 
Bishop of Ant- 
w<‘rp, he held two 
diiM'esjin synods, 

8 e. t ting an ex- 
ample that (‘X- 
erteii infhienee far 
heyoful the houn- 
dMrK‘sof tlx* Ar(‘li- 
l)ish()i)ri(!ofMecli- 
lin. Hi* show(‘d 
particular zeal in 
combatting the 
('rrors of Calvin- 
ism and wroti* for 
til is purj>osi‘ a 
clear summary 
of its teaiJiings for tlie use of the clergy, under the title 
“Succincta demonstrat io (‘rrorum eonf(‘ssionis Cal- 
vinista' recenter per has regiones sparsa;" (Louvain, 
15)67). ill' also wrote a textbook of dogmatics: “ De- 
monstrat ionum religionis Christiana' libri tri's” (Ant- 
werp, L564), to w'hich in 1577, after lus death, a fourth 
l)Ook was adiiecl, ’’De sacrament is ”, In 1616 the 
cathedral chaj>ter and the city erectcnl a monument 
to him. 

CJii.» AND (^eiM'KNK. Xiruice heschrijvino van heX bisdoyri van's 
Bosch, I (B(>i»-It,-l)uo, IMO), 218 ; AUoc. deutschr, Bioy., XXXIV. 

I^ATUICIUS SCHLAGER. 

Son of God. In THE Old Testament. — The title 
“son of God” is frequent in the Old Testament. 
The wonl “son” was employed among the Semites 
to signify not only filiation, but otluT close connexion 
or intimate relationship. Thus, ‘‘a son of strength” 
was a hero, a warrior, “son of wickedness” a wicked 
man, “sons of pride” wild beasts, “son of possession” 
a possessor, “son of pledging” a hostage, “son of 
lightning” a swift bird, “son of death” one doomcxl 
to death, “son of a bow” an arrow, “son of Belial” 
a wicked man, “sons of prophets” disciples of 
prophets, etc. The title “son of God” was applied 
in the Old Ti'stament to persons having any special 
relationship with God. Angels, just and pious men, 
the descendants of Seth, were csilled “sons of God” 
(Job, i, 6; ii, 1; Ps. Ixxxviii, 7; Wisd., ii, 13; etc.). 
In a similar manner it ivas given to Israelites 
(Deut., xiv, 1); and of Israel, as a nation, we read: 
“And thou shalt say to him: Thus saith the Lord: 
Israel is my son, my firstborn. I have said to thee: 
Let my son go, that he may serv^e me ” (Ex., iv, 22 sq.) . 

The leaders of the people, kings, princes, judges, 
as holding authority from God, w’ere called sons of 
God. The theocratic king as lieutenant of God, and 
especially when he was providentially selected to be 
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a type of the Messias, was honoured with the title 
“son of God’\ But the Messias, the Chostm One, 
the Elect of God, was par excellence called the 
Son of God (Ps. ii, 7), Even Wellhauseii iidmits that 
Ps. ii is Messianic (see Hast., “Diet, of theBihU*’’, 
IV, 571). The prophecies regarding the Messias 
became clearer as time w^ent on, and the result is 
ably 8umme<l up by Sanday {ihul.): “The Scn]>tures 
of which we have been speaking mark so many 
different contributions to the total result, but the 
result, when it is attaineil, hns the completeness of 
an organic whole. A Figure wtis created — project ('d 
as it were upon the clouas — which wjis invt'sted with 
all the attributes of a person. And the minds of men 
were turned towards it in an attitude of (‘xpectat.ion. 
It makes no matter that the lines of the Figur<‘ are 
drawn from different originals. Tlu'y meet at hist- 
in a single portraiture. And we should never have 
known how perfectly they meet if we had not the New 
Testament picture to compare with that of tin* Old 
Testament. The most liU'ial fulfilment, of prediction 
would not be mon* conelusivt* proof that all the 
course of the world and all the tlireads of history 
are in one guiding Hand.” The Mc'ssias besides being 
the Son of Clod was to be called Emmanuel (dod 
with us), Wonderful, Counsellor, Clod th(‘ Miglity, 
the FathiT of tin* world to com<‘, Princ(‘ of tl« » 

viii, 8; IX, b) (si'c Messi\s). 

In the New 'I'estwient — The tith' “tlu*Son of 
God” is fr(‘qu(‘ntly applied to J(‘sus C'hnst m the 
Gospels and Einstles. In tlu' hiiiev it is (‘V(‘rywdi<*re 
employed lus a short formula for expressing lIis 
Divinity (Sandav); and this usage tlirows hglit on 
the meaning to he attaeh(‘d to it in many passage's 
of the Cios])els The angei announced. “ shall be 
great, and shall b(* calk'd the Son of the most High 
the lloly which shall be born of tlun* shall b<‘ 
called the Son of God” (buki', i, d2, 115). Nathanu'l, 
at Ins first me'cting, ('ailed Him the Son <»f God (John, 
1 , 49) The (h'vils called Hun by the same name', the 
Jews ironically, and the Apostles after He* (pK'lled the 
storm. In all tlu'se cases its uK'aning w’as (‘(luivah'iit 
to the M('ssuis, at least. Hut much more is implu'd 
in th(* confession of St. Ik'tcT, the testimony of the 
Father, and the words of Jesus Cdinst. 

ConJesHion of St. Peter .— read in Matt., xvi, 
15, 16: “Simon Peter answen'd and said: Thou art 
Chri.st, th(* Son of the living Ciod. And Jt'sus answer- 
ing, said to him: Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jona: 
because fl(»sh and blood hath not revealed it to Huh*, 
but rny Father who is in h(*aven.” 'fhe iiarallel 
paasages have: “Thou art the C^^hrist” (Mark, viii, 
29), “The Christ of God” (Luke, ix, 29). There can 
he no doubt that St. Matthew gives the original form 
of the expres.sion, and that St Mark and St. Luke 
in giving “th(‘ C^Jirist” (the Messias), instead, u.sed 
it in the sense in which th(’y uud(*r8t(K)d it when lh(‘y 
wrote, viz as emiivalent to “the incarnate Son of 
God” (see Rose, Vl) Sanday, wnting of St. Peter’s 
confession, says: “the context clearly proves that 
Matthew had before him soim* further tradition, 
possibly that of the Ixipa, but in any case a tradition 
that ha«the look of Inang original ” (Hastings, “Diet, 
of the Bible ” ) As Rose well points out, in the minds 
of the Evangelists Jesus Christ was the Messiah 
because He was the Son of God, and not the Hon of 
God because He was the Messias. 

Testimony of the F(Uher.—(\) At the Baptism.— 
“And Jesus being baptized, forthwith came out of the 
water: and lo, the heavens wen; opened to him: and 
he saw the Spirit of God dc^scendinj^ aa a dove, and 
coming uwn him. And behold a voice from heaven, 
saying: This is my bedoved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased” (Matt., iii, 16, 17). “And there came a 
voice from heaven: Thou art my beloved *%n; in 
thee I am well pleased” (Mark, i, 11; Luke, iii, 22). 

(2) At the Transfiguration. — “And lo, a voice out 


of the cloud, saying: This is my beloved Son, in 
whom 1 am wtU pleased: hetir ye him” (Matt., xvii, 
5; Mark, ix. 6; Luke, ix, 85). Though Rose admita 
that the word.s s})oken at the Baptism neinl not 
niH't'Ssarily iiK'an more than what was suggi^sttHl by the 
Did Testament, viz. Son of (kui i.s (‘qual to the Messias, 
still, as the same worths were usi'tl on both oeciusions, 
it IS likely they had tht' same meaning in both ciises. 
The 'rran.diguration ttsik place within a waN*k after 
St Peter’s eouft'sMon. and the words wi're us<'d in the 
meaning m which the thrtH' di.scqdt's would then 
understand them; aiul at the Baptism it is probahlo 
that only Ghnst, and pcrhajis the Baptist, heard them, 
m that it is not neci's.sar\ to interpret them aceord- 
ing to the cm rent o])nui>ns of tlu' cnuNtl. Even so 
cautious a critic as ilie .\iighcan Professor Sanday 
WTites on these j>ass;\g('s: “ Viid if, on tlie occasions 
m oue.stion, tlie Spirit of (iod did intmiati' prophet- 
i(;ally to ehost'ii witiK'ssis, mon' or bavei, a revelation 
couched partly in the lauguagi' of the ancient Serqi- 
tuH's, it would hv no means follow that the im'anuig 
of th<' n‘V(‘lation was limit I'd to tin* nn'anmg of the 
older Scripture's On tlu' c«mtiar> . it would be likely 
enough that tht' old words would lx* ('harged with 
IK'W im'aning -that, mde('d th(' revelation . . . 
would y(‘t b(' in siibstaiici' a ntnv revelation. . . . 
And w<‘ mav a.ssmm' that to Ills (Christ's) mind the 
aniioimec'iiK'iit ‘Thou art mv Son’ rneani not only 
all that it <'V('r nx'ant to tin* most «ailightened set'rs 
of tlx' past, but, y(‘t more, all that the r(*s]X)ns<' of 
His own heart told Him tliat it meant in the present. 

. . . Ihit. it is ])()ssibi(‘, ami wv should Ix' justifi»‘d in 
su])posing - not bv wav oi dogmatic assi’rtion but 
In wav of ])ioUH bclx'f in vu'W of the' later history 
and the progie'ss ot Hubse*(jucnt re've'lat ion, that, the 
W'ords we'te' mtciieie'd lo sugge'st. a lU’W' truth, not 
hitlie'rto made' known, mz that tlx* Son was Son not 
only 111 the* sense* of tlx* Me'ssmnic Iving, or of an 
leh'al IN'otile*. but that the* xlea of sonship was ful- 
filled in Hull in a way ye't more* inyste'ixais and ye't 
more e'sse'iitial, in otlx'r W'ords, that He* W'as Hon, 
ne)t nx're'Iv in ])ro])h(*tic reve'lation, Imt in actual 
transce'ixle'nt. fact, Ix'fore' the* feaiixlatxui eif the 
w'orld” (Hastings, “Diet of the Uible*”). 

Te.slimnny of Jesses Phrosl — (1) J’lx' Synoptics 
The* k(\v to this is contaiix'd in His worels, afte*r the 
Re'surreVtion: “1 asce*n(l to my Fatlx*r and to vour 
Fathe;r” (John, xx, 17). He alwuivs snokc of rny 
Fathe*r, ne'vcr ol (mr h'athe'r. He* saxi to Ux* disciple's: 
“Tims then shall you prav: Our Father ”, e*tc. He 
ev<*rywhe*r(* tlraws the* cle*are*Ht jxissihle* distinction 
b(‘twk*en the* wav in which Gexl w’as His Father and 
in whieh He* was the* Father of all ere*ature*H. His 
exprc'SHions el(*arly prove that He elainx'd to be* of 
the* same* nature* with (Jexl; anel His elaims to Divuix* 
Semship are e'ontauxMl ve‘r>' clearly in llx* Synoptic 
Gospc’ls, though not as fre*ejuetitly as in St John. 

“Did you not know, that 1 must be* alxmt rny 
father’s busine'Ss’C’ (Luke, ii, 49); “Not every one 
that saith to nx% I»rd, Ix>rd, shall enter the; 
kingdom of h(*aven: but he* that ekith the will of rny 
Father who is in he*av(‘n, he; shall e*riter into the king- 
dom of he'uven. Many will say to me* in that day: 
lx»rd, l/ord, have* m)t we prophe sie*d in thy name, arid 
east out devils in thy name, ami done* many rniriwles 
in thy name? And tlx;ri will I profe'ss unto fhemi, 
I newer knew yoir depart from me; you, that 
work iniquity” (Matt, vn, 21 2:}). “Everyone 
therefore that shall confe'ss me* before men, 1 
will also eonfe*8H him Ix'fc^re* rny hath<;r who is in 
heaven” (Matt., x, :(2) “ At <!"*) time J(»ua an- 

Bweml an(i aaiil: I conh’aa to ttiiK', O kati^r, 
heaven anei eaiih, b(*eause thou hast hiei these thmgs 
from the wise* and pnident, and hast rcvealtxl the»rn 
to little ones. Yea, Father; feir so hath it s^med 
good in thy sight. All things are 
by my Father. And no one knoweth the Hon, but 
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the Father: neither doth any one know the Father, 
but the 8on, and he to whom it shall please the Son 
to reveal him. Come to me, all you that labour, and 
are burdened, and I will refresh you’^ (Matt., xi. 
25-30; Luke, x, 21, 22). In the parable of the wicked 
husbandmen the son is distinguished from all other 
mfJHsengers: “Thercfon? having yet one son, most 
dear to him; he also sent him unto them last of all, 
saying: They will reverence my son. But the hus- 
bandmen said one to amHher: This is the heir; come 
let US kill him" (Mark, xii, 6). Compare Matt., 
xxii, 2, "The kingdom of heaven is likened to a king, 
who made a marmige for his son. " In Matt., xvii, 25, 
He statc*8 that as Son of Cod He is free from the 
temple tax. "David therefore himwlf calleth him 
Ixird, and whence is he then his son?" (Mark, xii, 37). 
He is Ixird of the angels. He shall come "in the clouds 
of heaven with much power and majesty. And he shall 
send hifl angels" (Matt., xxiv, 30,31). He confess'd 
before Caiphas that he was the Son of the hleH*w‘d 
Go<i (Mark, xiVj bl'“2). "Going therefore, teach ye 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Fath(‘r, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost . . . and b(‘hold 
I am with you all days, even to the consummation 
of the world" (Matt., xxviii, 19, 20). 

The claims of Jesus Christ, as set forth in the Sy- 
noptic Gospels, arc so great that Salmon is justified 
in writing (Introd. to New Test., p. 197): "We deny 
that they [(Christ's uttt;ranc<‘8 in the Fourth GosimJ] are 
at all inconsistent with what is attributed to Him in 
the Synoptic Ciosp<d8. On the contrary, the dignity 
of our Saviour's xs'rson, and the duty ol adhering to 
Him, are as stnmgly 8tat(‘d in the discourses wliich 
St. Matthew jiuts into His mouth as in any later 
Gospel. . . . The Synoxitic Kvarig(‘li8ts all agnH5 
in reprefwmting Jesus as pi'rsisting in this claim [of 
Supreme Judge) to the end, and finally incurring 
condemnation for blasphemy from the hign-priest and 
the Jewish Council. ... It follows that the chiiniB 
whicii the Synoptic Oosixds represemt our Ix>rd aa 
making for Himself are so high . . . that, if we 
accejit the* Synofitu^ Gospels as truly r(*presenting the 
character of our Lord’s language about Himself, we 
certainly have no right to reject St. John’s account, 
on the score that he puts too exalted language about 
Himself into th<* mouth of our Ijord." 

(2) St. John’s Gospel.—It will not be neccBsarv 
to give more than a few passages from St. John's 
Gospel. "My Father work<*th until now; and I 
work. . . . For the Father loveth the Son, and shew- 
eth him all things which he hiinSK'lf doth: and greater 
works than these will he shew him, that you may 
wonder. For im the Father raiseth up the dead, and 
giveth life: so the Son also giveth life to whom he 
will. For neither doth the Father judge aiw man. 
but hath given all judgment to the Son. That all 
may honour the Son, as they honour the Father" 
(v, 1 7, 20-23) . "And this is the will of my Father that 
gent me: that everyone who seeth the Son, and 
lielieveth in him, may have life everlasting, and I will 
raise him up in the last day" (vi, 40). "Father, the 
hour is come, glorify thy Son, that thy Son may 

f lorify thee. . . . And now glorify thou me, O 
’ather, with thyself, with the glory which 1 had, 
before the world was, with thee’^ (xvii, 1, 5). 

(3) St. Paul.—St. Paul in the Epistles, which were 
written much earlier than most of our Gospels, 
clearly teaches the Divinity of Jesus Christ, and that 
He was the true Son of God; and it is important to 
remember that his enemies the Judmzers never dwed 
to attack this teaching, a fact which proves that they 
could not find the smmlest semblance of a discrepancy 
between his doctrines on this point and that of the 
other Apostles. 


L«mn, Jisua Mwnt FiU d« Oitu (PsriB, 1906); »!»o Er^tr. 
OPhli»de)phi«); Rouk. StwHM an the Oaepidt (London, 1908); 


AdemtL 

SANDAT, aiet, D%et, Bible, 


C. Aherns. 


8oq of Mail* — In the Old Testament "son of man" 
is always translated in the Septuaginst without the 
article as vtdt dwOpiitTov. It is employed (1) as a pioetical 
synonym for man, or for the ideal man, c. g. "Gk>d 
is not as a man, that he should he, nor as a son of 
man, that he should be changed" (Num., xxiii, 19). 
" Blesmxl is the man that doth this and the son of man 
that shall lay hold on this" (Is., Ivi, 2), "Let thy 
hand be upon the man of thy right hand: and upon the 
son of man whom thou hast confirmed for thyself" 
(Ps. Ixxix, 18). (2) The Prophet Ezechiel is addressed 
by God as "son of man " more than ninety times, e. g. 
"Son of man, stand upon thy feet, and 1 will sjieak to 
thee" (Ezech., ii, 1). This usage is confined to Eze- 
chiel excejit one passage in Daniel, where Gabriel said: 
" Understand, G son of man, for in the time of the end 
the vision shall be fulfilled" (Dan,, viii, 17). 

(3) In the great vision of Daniel, after the appear- 
ance of the four boasts, we read: "I behold therefore 
in the vision of the night, and lo, one like a son of man 
o.‘Amc w'lth the clouds of hi^aven, and he came even to 
the Ancient of days: and they preaenUxi him before 
him. And he gave him power, and glory, and a king- 
dom; anti all ptHijilcMs, tribes, and tongues shall serve 
him: Ills power is an everlasting fiower that shall not 
be takt*n away: and his kingdom shall not be de- 
stroyed" (vii, 13 sq ). The person who appeals here 
as son of man is intei preted by many non-Catholies 
as repri^senting the Messianic kingdom, but there is 
nothing to jirevent the passage from being taken to 
represent not only the Messianic kingdom, but jxir 
excellence the Mtissianic king. In the explanation, 
versi? 17, the four beasts are "four kings" H.V , not 
"four kingdoms" as iranslaltMl by D. V., though they 
appear to signify four kingdoms as wellj for the 
cnaracteristics of ori(*ntal kingdoms were identified 
with the characters of their kings. So when it is said 
in verse IH: "But the saints of the most high God 
shall take the kingdom* and they shall possc\s8 the 
kingdom for ever and ever", the king is no more ex- 
clude<i here* than in the case of the four bc*ast8. The 
"son of man" h<Te was early interpret exl of the Me's- 
sias, in the Bexik of Henoch, where the expression is 
usc‘d almost as a Messianic title, though there is a 
pood deal in Drummond’s argument that even here 
it was not usixi as a Messianic title notwithstanding 
the fact that it was understood of the Messias. It has 
to be addcMl that in the time of Christ it was not very 
wi<lely, if at all, known as a Messianic title. 

The employment of the expression in the Gospels 
is very remarkable. It is ustxl to designate Jesus 
Christ no fewer than eighty-one times — tnirty times 
in St. Matthew, fourteen times m St. Mark, twenty- 
five times in St. Luke, and twelve times in St. John. 
Contrary to what obtains in the Septuagmt , it appears 
everywhere with the article, as 6 vi6s rov deOpurov. 
Gr(H*k scholars are agreed that the correct transla- 
tion of this is "the son of man", not "the son of the 
man". The possible ambiguity may be one of the 
reasons why it is seldom or never found in the early 
Gn^ek Fathers as a title for Christ. But the most 
remarkable thing connected with "the Son of Man" 
is that it is found only in the mouth of Christ. It 
is never employed by the disciples or Evangelists, 
nor by the early Christian writers. It is found once 
only in Acts, where St. Stephen exclaims: "Behold, 
1 see the heavens opened, and the Son of Man stand- 
ing on the right hand of God" (vii, 55), The whole 
incident proves that it was a well-known expression 
of Christ’s. Though the saying was so frequently 
employed by Christ, the disciples preferred some more 
honorific title and we do not find it at all in St. Paul 
nor in the other Epistles. St. Paul perhaps uses 
something like an equivalent when he calls Christ 
the second or last Adam. The writers of the Epistles, 
moreover, probably wished to avoid the Greek am- 
biguity just allud^ to. 
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The expreasion is Christ's, in spite of the futile 
attempts of some German Rationalists and others 
to show that He could not have used it. It was not 
invented by the writers of the to whom it 

did not appear to Ixj a favourite title, lis they never 
use it of Christ themselves. It was not derived by 
them from what is asserteil w’lis a falsi* interpretation 
of Daniel, because it appears m the early iKirtions t»f 
the public ministry wdiere there is no ii‘ferenee to 
Daniel. The objection that Christ could iu>l ha\(' 
used it in Aramaic because the only similar (‘\pressioii 
was bar-nasliay w'hich then meant only “man”, Imr 
having by that time lost its m(*aniug of “son”, is 
not of much w'eight. Only little is kriow'ii of the 
Aramaic sjxiken in Palestine in the time of Christ ; 
and as Drummond jxiinls out special meaning eoiild 
be given to the wwd by the empluusis with which 
it was pronounced, even if bar-uash(i liad lost its 
primary meaning in Pah*stine, which h not at all 
proved. As the same WTiter show's, th(*re weri‘oth(*r 
expressions in Aramaic w’hu^h C'hrist could have (*iu- 

e loyt'd for the purpose*, and Saialay suggi'sts that 
[e may have occasionally s])oken in CirtH‘k. 

The early Fathers were of the opinion that tin* (*\- 
ression was used out of humility and to show’ Christ’s 
uman nature, and this is very probable consid(‘ring 
the early rise of Docetism. This is also the opinion 
of Cornelius a Lanide. ( )thers, such as Knabininaui*!*, 
think that He adopted a title w'hich w’ould not give 
umbrage to His enemies, and wdiich, as tiriu* went on, 
was callable of being applitHl so as to cover His Mes- 
sianic claims — to include (‘very thing that had bcH'ii 
h)retol(i of the representative man, tin* second Adam, 
the suffering servant of Jehovah, the Messianic king. 

J^nufi et Filn dv Dim (Paris. UMMl) . Rohk, Studtri* on 

the (r’os/K'/w (lioudon, MUKl). Dut'MMoxu, The Jour, of Theol. 
Studtfi. 11 CllMU), a.W, 530, IIakti, An/ang and Dude dca Titeh 
" Mt‘iu hniHohn" in Jtiibl Zntnchn./t (Freiburg, 1000), .312. 

C. Aheunk. 

Sonora, Diocese of (de Sonora), in the Republic 
of M(‘xico, suffragan of the Archdiocese of Durango. 
Its ar(*a is that of the state of the same name, 7t),hl*^ 
eq mil(‘8, and its population (1910) 202, 7)40. The 
bishop and the governor of the stat(* reside at Hernio- 
fiillo, a city situat(‘(i OSl ft above sea level, containing 
(1910) about 14,51 H inhabitants. The Gospel was 
first })reached in tfie territory of the* Diocc'sc oi Sonora 
l)V the ceU'brated Father iNiza, who accompanied 
the daring expeditions of the first explorers and eon- 
(juerors of Mexico. The Spaniards H<*ttle(l at (lifTer(‘nt 
places in this section; they evang(‘liz(*d the num<‘rou8 
tribes who lived in that region in tlu* beginning of the 
8ev(‘nt(‘enlh c(‘nlury, aftiT having establishc'd tin* new' 
S(*e of Durango, to which all these laixls wen* given. 
The Jesuits, wJio w'ore assigned the task of converting 
to Christianity the ])<*opl<* of these lands, founded the 
famous missions of Rio Yaqui, Rio Mayo, and llpiier 
and Lower Pirneria. Notable among these priests 
Wiis the eelebruted Father Kino ((j. v.). When the 
Jesuits wen* ex|x‘lled from all the Sjmiiish colonies 
(1797) they had the following residences: Missuui 
of the Upix*r and Lower Pimeria (Guazaves, Aconc!lH*, 
Miltape, Oposura, Movas, S. Ignacio, Arizpe^ Aribechi, 
Batuco, Onavas, Ciicurujx*, Cumuripa, Saguaripa, 
Sta Maria Soanca, Tubutama, Odope, Sane, J'<*coripa, 
Ures, Cahorca, Babispe, Baca de Guachi, Cuquiaraehi, 
Onapa, Banaraichi); S. Javier del Bac, Santa Maria 
Basorai'a, and Guebabi, which w'ere then in the terri- 
tory^ now belonging to the Unitixl States; Mission 
del Rio Yaqui (Huirivis, Belem, Rahum, Toriin, 
Bactim) ; Mission del Rio Mayo (Santa Cruz, Caamoa, 
Nabojoa, Oonicari, Batacosa). 

On 7 May, 1779, Pius VI established the Diocese? 
of Sonora, to which belonged at that time the present 
states of Sinaloa and Sonora and the two Califomias 
(Upper and D)wer). It was suffragan of the then 
immense Archdiocese of Mexico. This territory was 
XIV.— 10 


divided in 1840 w'hen the Sf'e of S. Francisco ds 
California wtw foundtHi. In 1S93 it ceajfWL?d to be a 
euffriigan of Mexici> and btH*amc suffrtigiiii of Uie new 
metroimhtan .s(h* establislKHi at Guailalajara. In 1S73 
It wa.s separatinl from l^nNcr Cidifornia, which be- 
caiiu* a vicariate A|H>.Htolic, and in 1SS3, W'heu the 
St*e of Sinaloa was crcatiMi, the Sw of {i^inora W’aa 
reduceil to its present limits. In 1S91 LtH> XIH, 
In the Bull lllmi itt Primis, separat«Hi this S*x? from 
the eccl(*siast ical Provmee of Guadalajara and mmle 
it a suffragan of the mwv Archdiocese of Durango. 
The bishop’s ri'Mdence was first situatc'd in the city 
of Arizp(', but owing to the uprising of the Indians 
it was removixl to iUaiiu»s and latia* to C'uliacan, tlie 
pri'sent cajiital of tlx* State of Sinaloa. When the 
ixav Six' of Sinaloa was cn'atinl tlu* Bishop of Sonora 
made hi^ ri'Hult'uce at Ilcrniosillo. 

This diocese h.as 1 seminary with 10 sfudeiits, 17 
parocliial schooL, 2 Catholic colleges w'ith about 700 
students. Prot('stants have fouixliHl 11 ehurches. 
Among the 22l,OtH) inhabitants a great number of 
Indians from the Si’ns, Yaquis, Ajiaehes, Pajiagos, 
and other tribes an* to be fouiul; tliese have unfor- 
tunalelv returiu*d in large numbers to barbarism 
sinee the niissionarx's almixloned them. Few Apaehes 
and Papagos Indians remain m the Sonora territory. 
The Sens Indians are more numerous ami live m the 
large island of 'Fiburon m tlx* Gulf of California and 
in a large part of tlx* territory along the banks of (he 
Rio Sonora. 'Those' who live* on (he island are savage 
and oppos(*d to ei\ ilization, while those on tlu* eoii- 
tiiieiit have torm(‘d agricultural colonies and are ipute 
subdued since the last uprising. As to the Yacpii 
Indians, the F(*d(*ral Government of M<‘\ieo has had 
some serious trouble with tlx*m. It appc'ars, however, 
that had lliey not b(*<*n deprived of their lands a more 
peaeeful people* could hardlv be* foumi. 

Vku\, ( 'o(r( i'^mo gt of/rd/ieo ht-itdruo dr hi Iglvmn Afrxtetitm 
(Aitiorniiiovu, ISSI), DAvii v, CouhuuiK ion da hi hi,itonu di ht (\ 
de ./ iu \itrvu D'<i>nfla (Fiit'hlu, ISM'J), /, Atlan (/eo(froghu'Ult 

Sorutiitii ./^^a (PatH, UMX)) . Domi'NK »i, (iuiu grnrrid dencnjUna 
di Id Hi puhlicd Mt‘i unud (.Mi’Mcd, IS'KM 

C'amilech CitiVEiaa. 
Soothsaying. Siv Divination. 

Sophene, a titular se'c, suffragan of Me*lite*ne in 
Arme-ma Se'cuixla. In the sixth ce*ntury “Notitia* 
(‘piseopatuum’’ of Antioch, Sophene is a suffragan of 
Amieia in Me'.seipotamia (“Im’Iios d’( )rie‘nt. X, 145). 
Justinian in a letter to Z(*tas, “magi.sle'r inililum" of 
Arme*iiia and Pontus PoU'moniacuH, grants him juris- 
diction over various province's, among llx*m Sophe'iio 
and Sojffx'iU'ix*, “in <]ua est Marl vropohs" (“('odex. 
Just.", 1, 29, 5). At the beginning of tlx* seventh 
century Ge*e)rge* of (’yprus (“ 1 )e'se*ni)tio orbis ro- 
riiani", eel. G('lze*r, 49) iiX'UtionH Sopheax* in Armenia 
Chiarta, and we* know e'lse'wlx're* that .Vrsamosata w'as 
the capital of the lalt(*r province*. Freim these* te‘\ts 
we eeenelixle*, first, that tlx're* we're tvve> elistiix't elis- 
trx’ts, So])hene situate'el ineere to tlx* north aixl ve*ry 
WM'Il know’n to tlx* e*lassx*al wnle’rs as an Anix'iiian 
pro\ inee*, subp'ct tei tlx* Homan lOnqxre, anei, seeeuxl, 
Sophenene, situate'el ix'ar Mart yre)f>e ills anei Aiiixla. 
The latt(*r is j)re)bably tlx* titular se'e*. ].(* Quie'ii 
(“Oriens christianus", 11, 1001 ), nientieuis two bislxips 
of Seiphene: Arsaphus, pn‘se*nt at the* C’ouneil e)f 
(kmstantinople* in 3S1 ; I'aiphe*miUH, at ( ’hfil(*<*ele>n, 451, 
The <‘xaet situation of this bishopric is unknown. 

Smith, Dut of (!rnk oud fOonon eT/(»n<loii is7()}, « v.; 

CiKIZt'.U. (ieorgii ('gpni Drnr n plio 4>rln'i rommn, L\I, ( 

La frontihre de CEuphrah ePeins, l‘.K>7), ias-7() 

S. Vailhe. 

Sophists, a group e>f Gn‘e*k t(*acherswho ffexirishcd 
at the end of the fiftli century » (' Thpy clamx'd to 
be* purveyors of waseleHii — he*ne*e tlx* name* erex^terrat, 
which originally ine*anf e»ne* whe> posse*HHe*s wiseleim — 
but in reality uixle-rtook tei hIxiw that .'til true* certitude 
is unattainable, and that culture aixl preparation 
the business of public life? are* to lx? a<?quired, not by 
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profound thinking, but by digcussion and debate. 
In accordance with this principle, they gathered 
around them the young men of Athens, and professed 
to prepare them for their career as citizens and as 
men by teaching them the art of public speaking and 
the theory and practice of argumentation. They did 
not pretend to teach how the truth is to be attained. 
They did not care whether it could be attained or not. 
They aimed to impart to their pupils the ability to 
make the better cause seem the worsts, and the worse 
the better. If we are to believe their opywnents, 
Plato and Aristotle, they affectwl all kinds of refine- 
ment, in dress, spc^ech, gesture;, etc., and carrknl their 
love of argumentation te the point where all w^rious- 
nesH of purjiose ceased and quibbling and sophistry 
began. 

I'ho principal Sophists were: Protagoras of Abdera, 
calknl the Individualist; Gorgias of Leontini, sur- 
narned the NihilisG the Polymathist; 

and Prodicus of Ceos, the Moralist. Gorgias was 
called the Nihilist because of his doctrine ‘‘nothing 
exists: even if anything existed, we could know noth- 
ing about it, and. even if we knew anything alxmt 
anything, we could not communicate' our knowledge 
Hippias was called the; Polymathist bt'cause he laid 
claim to knowU'dge of many out-of-the-way subjects, 
such as archaeology, and used this knowl(;dge for the 
»u{)histical purpose of dazzling and embarrassing his 
opponent in argument. Prodicus, calU'd the Moral- 
ist because in his discourses, esp(;cially m that which he 
entitltMi “Hercules at the Cross-roads”, he strove to 
inculcate moral lessons, although lu; did not attempt 
to reduce conduct to principle's, but taught rather by 
proverb, epigram, and illustration. The most im- 
portant of all the Sophists was Protagoras, the In- 
dividualist, so called rx'cause he h<‘ld that the indi- 
vidual is the test of all truth. “Man is the measure 
of all tilings” is a saying attributed to him by Plato, 
which sums up the; Sophists’ doctrine in regard to the 
value of kneiwleelge. 

The Sophists may bo said to be the first GrcM'k 
Bceptie^s. The materialism e>f the Atomists, the ide'al- 
ism of the Elemtics, and the doctrine of unive'rsal 
change; which was a teniet of the School of Heraclitus 
— all the'se tendencie's re'sulted in a condition of un"* 
re;st, out of which phibsophy could not aelvance to 
a more satisfactory state until an enquiry was maele 
into the nreiblem of the value of knowledge. The 
Sophists aitl not undertake that enquir>’ — a task re- 
serve'd for Socrates (q. v.) — however, they called 
attention to the existence of the problem, and in that 
way, and in that way only, they contribute'd to the 
progrt'SH of philosophy in Greece. The absurdities 
to which tlie Sophistic method was carried by the 
later Sophists was <iiu; in part to the Megarians, who 
made common cause with them, and substitutetl the 
method of strife (Eristic method) for the Socratic 
methml of discovery (Heuristic method). It was 
inevitable, th(;refore, that the name Sophist should 
lose its primitive meaning, and come to designate, not 
a man of wisdom, but a auihbler, and one who uses 
fallacious argument. Tne Soj dusts represent a 
phase of Gr<'«;k thought which, while it had no oon- 
Btructive value, and is, indetnl, a step backward and 
not forward, in the course of Greek sjx'culation is 
nevertheless of great importance historically, because 
it wius the evil influence of the Sophists that inspimd 
Socrates with the idea of refuting them by showing 
the ('omlitions of true knowledge. It was, no doubt, 
their methods, too, that Aristotle had in mind when 
he wrote his treatise of the fallacies, and entitled it 
“De Sophisticis Elenchis”. 

For text» sof* Ritter asd Prbller, Hutoria Phil. Ortrcir 
(Gotha, IHHS'), ISl »q ; Bakewkll, »Saurf<f Book in .4nriVnl Phi- 
lo9ophy (Nflw York. 1907). 67 eq.; Zeller, Prt-So<Tat%c Philoso- 
phers, tr. Alletnk (London. 1881); 11, 304 uq.; Turner, //i>- 
fory Philwtophy (Bovton, 1903). 70 scl 

William Turner. 


Sc^honiaB* the ninth of the twelve Minor Prophets 
of the Canon of the Old Testament, preached and 
wrote in the second half of the seventh century b. c. 
He was a contemporary and supporter of the great 
Prophet Jeremias. His name (Heb. Zephanja, that 
is “the Lord conceals”, “the Lord protects”) might, 
on the analogy of Gottfried, be most briefly trans- 
lated by the words God protect. The only primary 
source from which we obtain our scanty knowledge of 
the personality and the rhetorical and literary quali- 
ties of Sophonias, is the short book of the Old Testa- 
ment (containing only three chapters), which bears 
his name. The scene of his activity was the city of 
Jerusalem (i, 4-10; iii, 1 sqq.; 14 sqq.). 

I. Date. — The* date of the Prophet’s activity fell 
in the reign of King Josias (641-11). Sophonias is 
one of the few Prophets whose chronology is fixed by 
a precise date in tne introductory verse of the book. 
Under the two preceding kings, Amon and Manasse, 
idolatry had been introduced in the most shameful 
forms (esp(‘cially the cult of Baal and Astarte) into 
the Holy City, and with this foreign cult came a 
foreign culture and a great corruption of morals. Jo- 
sias, the king with the anointed sceptre, wished to put 
an end to the horrible devastation in tne holy places. 
One of the most zealous champions and advisers of 
this reform was Sophoniiis, and his writing remains 
one of tlie most imjiortant documents for the under- 
standing of the era of Josias. The Proj)het laid the 
axe at the root of the religious and moral corrujition. 
when, in view of the idolatry which had jK'iietratea 
even into the sanctuary, he threatened to “destroy 
out of this place the remnant of Baal, and the 
names of the . . . priests” (i, 4), and pleaded for 
a return to the simplicity of their fathers in.stead of 
the luxurious foreign clothing winch was worn espe- 
cially in aristocratic circles (i, S). The age of So- 

C honias wiis also a most serious and decisive |K'riod, 
ecause the lands of Anterior Asia were oviTrun by 
foreigners owing to the migration of the Scythians 
in the last decades of the seventh century, and be- 
cause Jerusalem, the city of the Prophets, wa.s only a 
few decades before its downfall (fiRG). The far-see- 
ing watchman on Sion’s battlements saw this catas- 
trophe draw near: “for the day of the Lord is near” 
is the burden of his preaching (i, 7). “The great 
day of the Lord is near, it is near and exceeding 
swift: . . . That day is a day of wTath, a day of 
tribulation and distress, a day of calamity and mis- 
ery. a day of darkness and obscurity, a day of clouds 
ana whirlwinds” (i, 14- Li). 

II. Contents. — The book of the Prophet natu- 
rally contains in its three chapters only a sketch of 
the fundamental idetis (»f the preaching of Sopho- 
nias. Tlie scheme of the book in its present form is 
a.s follows: 

(a) i, ‘2-ii, 3. — The threatening of the “day of 
the Lord”, a Dies ir(e dies ilia of the Old Testament. 
The judgment of the Lord will descend on Juda and 
Jerusalem as a punishment for the awful degeneracy 
in religious life (i, 4- 7a); it will extend to all cltisses 
of the pcHiple (i, 7b~13), and will be attended with all 
the horrors of a frightful catastrophe (i, 14-18); 
therefore, do p(‘nance and seek the Lord (ii, 1-3). 

(b) ii, 4-15. — Not only over Jerusalem, but over 
the whole world (urbi el orhi), over the peoples in all 
the four regions of the heavens, will the hshd of the 
Lord be stretched — westwards over the Philistines 
(4-7), eastwanls over the Moabites and Ammonites 
(8-11), southwards over the Ethiopians (12), and 
northwards over the Assyrians and Ninivites (13-15). 

(c) With a special threat (iii, 1-8), the Prophet 
then turns again to Jerusalem : “ Woe to the provoking, 
and redeemed city. . . . She hath not hearkened to the 
voice, neither hath she received discipline ” ; the sever- 
est reckoning will be required of the aristocrats and 
the administrators of the law (as the leading classes of 
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the civil community), and of the Prophets and priest.s, 
as the directors of public worship. 

(d) iii, 9“20. — A consolatory prophecy, or prophet ic 
glance at the Kingdom of God of the future, in which all 
the world, united in one faith and one worsliip, will 
turn to one Godj and the goods of the Messianic King- 
dom, whose capital is the daughter of Sion, will be en- 
joyed. The universality of the judgment as well as 
of the redemption is so forcibly expressed in So- 
phonias that his book may be regarded as the “Catho- 
lic Epistle’’ of the Old Testament. 

(e) The last exhortation of Sophonias (iii, 0-20) 
also has a Messianic colouring, although not to an ex- 
tent comparable with Isaias. 

III. Character of the Prophet. — Sophonias’ 
prophecy is not strongly differentiated from (^th<T 
prophecies like that of Amos or Habacuc, it is confined 
to the nwige of thought common to all prophetic ex- 
hortations: threats of judgment, exhortation to pen- 
ance, promise of Messianic salvation. For this 
reason Sophonias might be regarded as the type of 
Hebrew Prophets and lis the final example of the pro- 
phetic terminology. He does not stn^k tlie glory of an 
original writer, but borrows freely both ideas and style 
from the oldcT IVinhets (especudly Isaias anti JtTt*- 
rnuis). The resemblances to the BtK»k of DtaitiT- 
onorny may be explained by the fact that this book, 
found in the Josian reform, was then t,lu' centre of rt*- 
hgious interest. The language' of Sophoniiis is vigor- 
ous and earnest, as became the seriousness of the 
period, but is free from the gloomy elegiac tone of 
Jeremias. In some passages it b(‘cxjmes pathetic and 
jxietic, without however attaining the classical dic- 
tion or poetical flight of a Nahum or Deutero- Isaias. 
Tliere is something solemn in th(' manner m which the 
Ixird 18 so frequently introduced as the speaker, and 
the sentence of judgment falls on the silent earth (i, 7). 
Apart from the few plavs on words (cf. especially li, 
4 j, Sojihonias eschews afl rhetorical and jHietical orna- 
mentation of language. As to the logical and rhyth- 
mical build of the various exhortations, he has two 
strophes of the first sketch (i, 7 and 14) with the same 
opening (“the day of the Ijord is near”), and closes 
the second sketch with a hymn (ii, lo) — a. favourite 
jiractice of his prototype, Jeremias. A graduatcnl d('- 
vclopment of the sentiment to a climax in the scheme 
IS expressed by the fivcl that the lastskc'tcdi contains an 
animated and longer lyrical liyiiin to Jeru.salern (iii, 
14 8q(i.). In Christian painting Sophonias is repre- 
sented m two wavs; either with the lantern (referring 
to 1 , 12: “I will search Jerusalem with lamps’’) or clad 
in a toga and bearing a scroll bearing as text the be- 
ginning of the hymn “Give praise, O daughter of 
Sion” (iii 14). 

IV. Critical Problems Offered by Sopho- 
xiAS.— The question of authorship is authoritatively 
answered by the introductory" verse of the b<Mik. Even 
radical higher critics like Marti ackmm ledge that no 
reason exists for doubting that th<* author of this 
piophecy is the »Sophonias (Zephaniah) mentioned in 
the title (“Das Dodekapropheton”, Tubingen, 1904, 
359). The fact that this Prophet’s name is men- 
tioned nowhere else in the Old T<*Htament do<‘s not 
affect the conclusive force of the first verse of the 
prophecy. Sophonias is the only Prophet whose gene- 
alogy is traced back into the fourt h generation. 1 rtim 
this has bc'cn inferred that the fourth and last ancestor 
m(?ntioned Ezcichias (Hizkiah) is ifientical with the 
king of the same name (727-09S).^ In this case, 
however, the explanatory phrase “King of Judah’ 
would undoubtealy hav<‘ been put in apposition to the 
name. Consequently the statement concerning the 
author of the book in the first part, of the introduc- 
tory verse appears entirely worthy of belief, because 
the statement concerning the chronology of the book 
given in the second half of the same verse is confirmed 
by internal criteria. The descriptions of customs, 


especially in the first chapter, showing the state of re- 
ligion and morals at Ji'rusalem arts m ^x>int of fact, a 
true prcist'iitation of txmditions during the first years 
of the rt'ign of King Josias. The worship of the stars 
upon the flat iinifs, mentioiUHi m i, 5, lui imitation of 
the Babylomiui worship of the heavens that had be- 
come the fashion in Palt'stme from the reign of Man- 
asses is hIm) iiieiitumed by the oontenqnirary Prophet. 
Jeremias uix, 13; xxxu, 29). as a religious disorder of 
the Josiamc era. All this t'ouiirins tht* crtnlihility of 
the witness of i, 1, coneeruing the authorship of 
Sophonias. 

Critical invest igat ions, as to whore the original texts 
in the l^Kik of Sophonias end and the glosses, nwisions 
of the text, and still later revisions iK'gm, have re- 
sulted in a unanimous declaration that the first chap- 
ter of the lH)ok is the work of Sophonias; the sei’ond 
chapter is regarded as not so genuine, and the third 
still less so. In sc'parating what are called thes<‘C- 
ondary layers of the secoiul chapter nearly idl the 
higher critics have come to different conclusions, — 
quot capita, tot Each indixidiial verse cannot 

(m' invest igateil here as in the detailed analysis of a 
comiiK'ntator. However, it may h<' jK>inted tnit in 
general that the techni(*al plan in the lilenuy constnio- 
tion of the sjieeches, especially the svmmetrical ar- 
rangement of the sp(H‘cheH mentioned in sirtion 11, 
and the res]>onses spoktm of in s<‘ction III, forbid any 
large excisions. Tnc artistic form uwxl m the (‘ou- 
st ru<*t ion of t h(‘ propht't u* addr(*ss('s is recognized more 
and more as an aid to ht(‘rarv criticism 

The passagi' most frcHjiK'ntlv conHid<*rtHl an ad»lition 
of a lat(*r date is in, 14-20, Ix'ciuisi* tin* tone of a hcTald 
of salvation lier(‘ adofiti'd docs not agriK* with that of 
the prophiH-u's of th(' thr(‘at«‘nmg judgnu'iit of the two 
carluT chajiters. It is, how('V(‘r, tin' (Mistoin of the 
Proph('tH aft(‘r a tcTrifymg warning of the judgmimts 
of Jahve to close' with a gliiniw* of tin' brilliant future 
of the Kingilom of God, to peTinit , as it w(‘re, the rain- 
bow to follow the thunder-storm. Joi‘1 first utlt'rs 
prophetic (i(‘nun(*iations which arc follo\y(*(l by i>n)- 
ph(‘tic consolations (Joel in Vulgate, i-ii, 17; ii, IH iii); 
Isaias in ch. i calls JiTUsalcm a city hk<‘ Sodom and di- 
rectly afterwards a city of jiisl-ict*, and Miclu'as, whose 
Himilarity to Sophoniiis 18 rc'inarked u|H)n by cnticis, 
also allows his thn'ats of judgiin'iit to die away in 
an announcement of salvation. One of th<‘ guiding 
eschatological thoughts of all the Proplu'ts is this: 
Th(! jinlgnn'iit is only the way of transition to salva- 
tion and tin* <;onsummation (if the* history of the^ world 
wnll be the* salvation of what is le*ft of the Kee‘d. For 
this reason, lhere*foro, Sophonias, iii, 14-20 cannot be 
re'jected. The e'ntin* plan of the U>ok He*<‘inH to be* in- 
dicated in a small scale in tlie first, aeldrcss, which 
close»H 11 , 1-3, witli an (*xhortation to s<‘ck tlie^ Lord 
that IS with a consolatory theme dire*ctly afte'r the^ ter- 
rible* proclamation of the Day of the* Lord. 

The fjiie;n(*s raiH(‘d by the textual cnlicisin of the 
Book of Sophonias are* fai simpler and nearer Mohition 
than those* conneeU*(l with the higher cntieiKm. The 
condition of tin* te*xt, with exception of a few doubtful 
passages, is good and there aie f(‘w books of the Bibli- 
cal canon w'hich offcT so few points <)1 attack to Bib- 
lical hypt*rcrit icism as the Book of Sophonias. 

Rkin’KE, Ofr Prophet /ephatijn iH(iS), KnaIIKN- 

BACKK, Commeni in proph, rrnn (Parm, Van IP»oNAf KKH, 

Len dome pW. jrroph (Pan«. PM)h), I.ii'FC. Dnn Ituch iy,ph. 
Sophon. (Fmliurg. 11)10), rwntainiiiK (tip. u-xv .) lu. 
lioieruphv. SenwAl.i.!, iMn Hu(h pfotnju ({.nmeu, 

f'omment. uhtr dm I^oph Zeph'snpiilliiU(>v('r, ^\f2); 
AvaMH, The Minor Proph (.\rw V.irk 

Proph. (Nahum, Hahakkuk, Zephaniah) (luliiihurKh, 1**P7). m« 
oomjM'tc comment urtfs of Hiiucit-ZocitLKK, Noxivack, Marti; 
and G. A. Swiirii. , _ _ 

M. Fatjlhabbr. 


Sophronius, Saint, Patriarch of Jerusalem and 
Greek ecclesiastical writer, b. 

of noble parentage; d. probably 11 March, 638, at 
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JeruBalem. In company with John Mo»chus he trav- 
elled fjxtensively through the East and alwj went to 
Rome. lie probably be(;axne a monk in Egypt about 
680 and later removed to Palestine. From the year 
683 until his deatii he was the principal c)pponent of 
Monothehtiftin. ConspicuouH lor his learning and 
piety he bc'caine m 684 Patriarch of Jenihalem, and 
norrowfully witm^hsed during his reign the conquest of 
Palestine by the Arabs aiui their capture of Jerusa- 
lem. H(‘ must very probably be identified with the 
Hophronius known as the rhetorician and 

was the author of biograjihies, h^miilies, and hymns. 
Among the first named are. his Life of John the Al- 
moner, written in collalxiration with J. Mcwehus and 
only partly jireserved in Syrneon Metaphrastfv; the 
live's of Sts. CyniH and John; and probably a J^ife of 
8t. Mar>' of Egypt. T<*n homilu's which have been 
preserved deal chadly with (‘eelesiaslical festivals, and 
ar(‘ rt'inarkable for tlnar dogmatu^ contents and ora- 
torical style. Numerous amwreontie od(‘s entitle 
him to a place among (In'ok (‘cclmaat leal iKH*ts. A 
larg«* work in whudi he collected 6(K) testimonies of 
the Fath(‘rs in favour of the two wills of Christ has 
perished. 

Tho iJiOMt c«>niprch(*nHivr* collrclion of tho works of K<jphroniUH 
in f<»un(l III P (i . LXXXVIl, iii, .'11*17~4()H, Vknahi.km in Ihct. 
ChriHt H V SojihnmtuH { 1 4) , V Sophronr h’ nofthist*’ et 

Hophnmr h in Rnme dx Khirnl ('hrHun, VII (HM)2), 

3»K>~H5, VIII (1903), 32 09, 300 H7 , TUuDENHEWtit-SiiAHAN, 
PatrulouiJ (HL Louim, 1908), WO- 01, 004-00. 

N. A. Webeh. 

SophroniuB, Ilisho]) of ('onstantina or I'ella in 
OnrhoeiH', was a r(*lativ(' of Ibas, Bishop of J'klessa, 
and aiiparently of the same theological tendency, 
i. e. strongly anti-Monophysiti' and liable U) be sus- 
peeted of iN\*Ht()rianism. lb* was ])resent at a synod 
lield at, Antioch in 445 at which Athanasius, Bishop of 
Perrha, was dejicsi'd on (4iarg(‘s of iniscondiud, the 
chief among wlii(;h wius that he had purloined some 
ailv(*r pillars belonging to tin* church, \^'e have 
no iiK'ans of judjj^ing wlieth(*r these charges w'ere tnu*; 
V(‘ry possibly, if not trumix'd up, lliey wu*re too 
easily credit ('d from jiartisan motives Four years 
lat(‘r at the Robber ('oiimal of Epliesus (q. v.) 
most (‘xtraordiiiary charge's of magic and sorceny 
were brought against Bishop Sophronius. PAir some 
reason or otlier, ])erha]).s Ix'causc if was fon*seen that 
th(' charge's would break down, perhaps because he 
W'as not w'orth crushing in vi(*w' of the more imi>ortant 
personage's being pursue'el, Seiphronius’s ease wos re'- 
lerreei to the ne'w Bishop of Eeie'ssa, when one should 
be Hpiiointe'el in plae'e* of Ibas whom the Coneili- 
abiilum luul ele']K)se*(l. So])hronms is next he*ar<i of at 
the (\)uncil of (lialci'don. .\t tlu e'ightli session, 
after Theoelore't hael anathe'matize'd Ne'storius, “the 
most reve're'iid bishops crie'd out 'Let Sophronius 
also anathematize'*. Sophronius, the most rev(*re‘nel 
bishoj) of Cemstantina, said ‘anathe'uui to Nestonus 
anel Eutvedie's’ ”. 

The' e'liarjjces against Soiihroniiis have only been 
brought to light in ree-ent years by the disco ve'iy of a 
Syriac version of the Aets of the Bobber C'ouncil, 
They w’(*re made by a prwst and two dew'ons of 
Tt'lla ( Const antina), who clainual to re'present the 
rest of the^ cleTgy of that eity. The bishop, they 
deelareel, practistsi astrology and other vaticinative 
arts of the' pagans. The' misi'rable here'sy of Ni's- 
toriuH whiedi he had le'arnt from iba« w’i\s not eniough 
for him, so ho threw himsedf into those other abomina- 
tions. He one'o lost some money, anti not (content 
with making the simiieeted persons swew on the 
<4 osih?Is, “he, further testing them by the orde^ 
of bn'ati imd cheese, compelled them to eat”. This 
not auecewling, he had recourse to the divining cup. 
He used the son of one of his servants as a meeiium. 
anel with tw^o others, after some incantations, placed 
the youth ht'fori' a vesstd containing oil and water. 
In this mixture the youth first saw' flame?s of fire, 


then ‘'a man sitting on a tiirone of gold, and clad 
in purjile and a crown upon hvs head”. After this 
they put the' oil and water in a hole near the door, 
and the mc'diurn saw' the bishoj) ’s son Habib w ho was 
returning home from Constantinople “seated on a 
black mariwiiule' that blind-folded; and behind 
him two men on foot”. The lad confessed these 
and othe?r like' things on oath. He wi^ haunted by 
seven men dre'sml in white and lo.st his reason, and 
was with diffie'ulty cun*<l by being brought into holy 
phme'H and anointed with oil. Many persons, among 
othe'rs tlie copyists, could it'stify to Sophronius’ s 
astrological writings. A deacon who came to him, 
to liave a ticket of alms signed, found him inspecting 
a braH.s sphc'n'. His son Habib introehice'd a Jewv into 
his father’s house* and ate w'lth him afte*r the manner 
of the Jews. “During the w'eek of Lent, whem we 
fast, he* feaste'd with this Jew', and ke'pt him at table 
till te*n ei'cloek; and eve'n carrienl his audmnty (.so 
far as) to bring him into the Sanctuary of the* Apos- 
tle'S, at the time that Sc?rviee was being he'ld The 
city and the* cU'rgy, shocked by this conduct, 
chasc'd beith the* J('W' and Habib, w'fio souglit refuge 
in the Pra*torium of the' Commanelant (Duke*) 
Fleirus 'rhe* impious anil pagan Florus ruslu'd uiion 
the euty, whe're' {his pe'ople*) laid violemt hands on a 
gre'at imrnlx'r of rne'ii anel (;hiklre'n — cf'riainly more 
than a hunelre'e! In di’spair, the'se took refuge ne'ar 
the Tab('rria(4('; but the* arrow's rt'aclu'd their bodu's. 
their bloed w'as sheel before* the Altar, and many diea 
in the act of embrae'ing it ” 

Thi' Second SfjtKxi of from Svnar MSS, cfl. Pkhuy 

(Dartford, 1881), pp. 189-199, wo art Sophron. of Coni^tnntin* in 
Diet, of ChrxHt, B%og. 

Fuancis J. BAex'Hrs. 

Sora. Seic Aquino, Scira, and Ponte('orvo, Dio- 
cese OF. 


Sora, a titular se'c in Paphlagonia, suffragan of 
Gangra. Sora must have he'e'ii an insignificant town; 
an inscription eliscove'red at Zeirah, a village in tlie 
vilayet of CasUunouni, in whieJi a local c'ra and the 
worship of Ze'us Epicarpios are mentione'd, has 
enableel its e*xae’t po.sitiou to he* lixeel. (Double'! m 
“Bull de correspondance* la'lleaiieiue”, 1SS9, j). 310) 
It W'as jihu'e'd later unele*r the* gove*rnme‘nt of the 
Pnvtor of Pa]>hlagonia (Xove*! , 20, 1; Hie'rocle's, 
095, 7). it is spokc'n eif by Constantine* Porphy- 
roge'iiitus, “ De tliemat.”, L 7. Le Quie'n (“Onens 
ehnst.”, 1, 557), me*n(ie>ns six of its bishops: O'heodore*, 
remre'se'iite'el by his nie'tropolitaii at the* Council of 
Cnalcedon (451); Olympuis, who signed the letter 
of the hi.shoiis of the proviiwe to Iknpe'ror liCO in 
45S; John, pre‘.se'nt at the (k)uncil of Constantinople 
(092); The'oplmnos, at the S<*ve*utli Oecumenical 
Council of Nica'a (7S7); Phocas, at the eighth gen- 
<*rul Council at Const ant meiple (S09); Constantine*, 
at the Photian Council of Constantinople (S79). 
The Gre'e'k “ Notit ue episcejpatuum” mentions the 
8(*e till the thirti'cnth century. 

Smith, Diet, of (In-th and Roman Geog., a. v ; Ramhvt, .4sta 
Minor (Loudon, 1.S9U), paasim. 


8. Pl^TUlDks. 


Sorbait, Paul de, physician, b. in Hainault, 1024; 
d. at Viemna, 19 April, 1091. He went to scliool at 
Paderborii, then attended the I'niversity of Padua, 
where appiu'ontly he obtained his degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy and McHlicine, He practised as a phy- 
sician at ilomc, C'ologne, and Amheim, and in Au- 
gu.st, 1052, was maeie a meml>c?r of the medical faculty 
of the University of Vienna. In 1655 he lx?came pro- 
fessor of theoretical medicine at the same university, 
and in 1660 professor of practical medicine. In 105S 
he W'as apix)inted court-physician to the Empress- 
Dow’ager Eleonora. In 1676 he rebuilt at his own ex- 
pense the students’ hall "Goldberg” and added a 
chapel to it. During the year of the pest (1679), the 
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Emperor Leopold I appointed him official councillor 
and chief supervisor of sanitary conditions in Vkmna. 
Soon after this he was ennobled. In 1681 he resijjned 
his professorship and founded a scholarship for medi- 
cal students. During the siege of Vienna by the 
Turks in 168»3 he commanded the company formed of 
students as cliief sergeant-major. His tomb is in the 
Cathedral of St. Stephen at Vienna. In UKH) the na- 
tional association of the official doctors of Austria se- 
knUed Sorbait’s |>ortrait tvs the insignia of the aasocia- 
tion. He gaineil a high reputation as a teacher tvt 
Vienna by zealous encouragement of anatomy and 
botany, as well as by firm adherence to Hippo- 
cratic school. His prominent position in the year 
1679 gave him the opj>ortuuity to organize sanitary 
conditions in Vienna. His writings show a harmoni- 
ous mixture of profound thinking, strong piety, and tv 
merry wit. His style frequently recalls that of tin* 
Augustiuian monk and Viennese preacluT Abraham 
a Santa Clara, but 8(»rbait was not an imitator of the 
latter, as the orations delivered upon ri'cciving a 
higher |)osition W(U‘<‘ delivered in part before 1666, 
consemiently Ix^fore Father Abraham’s apjK^arance as 
a speaKor at Vituina. 

Sorbait’s works are the following: ‘Tuiiversa medi- 
cina tain theorica quam praetica” etc. (Nureiuberg, 
1672, 1675); this is his chii^f work. It was issued in a 
revised and enlarged form under the title: “Praxios 
medicie tractatus VI 1” (Vienna, ItiSO and 1701); 
“Cornmentaria (‘t coutroversiie in oiniu's liliros apho- 
risinoruni lliiqxicratis” (Vienna, KitiO); Nova et 
aucta institutionum isagoge” (Vienna, U>7S); ‘NMe- 
dus proinovendi doctores in archiiy(^ieo Vi(‘nnensi’’ 
(Vienna, 1667), in “ Pnixios iiu'dicie trai^l . ”, 55.3-577; 

Encomiast ica neo])rofessurie ])r()Iegoineim”, orat ion 
delivered on entrants' to liis profe.ssorsliij), 81 January, 
1655; ‘‘Discursus acadiMiiicus in renovatiom^ magis- 
tratUB civici”, 7 Jan., HitiV), in (lerman; ‘‘Uesignatio 
rectoral us ”, 25 Nov., ItWiO; “E.\hortatio in hononuu 
St. Harhane”, 25 Jan., ItHi-l ; all th(‘se arc to be found 
in the ” Prax. med. tract.”, .578— tK); “Die Joliann 
Wilhelm MannagiJhusche I^stordnung im Auftrag 
der Kegierung von 1*. Sorbait h(Tausgi'g<‘ben uml \'(^r- 
mehrt” (1679); “Consilium medicum seu dialogus 
loimicus d<? peste Vieiinensi” (V^'icuma, 1679; al.so in 
German, 1079; 1713; Berlin, 1681), Sorhait's most 
popular l)ook; “Cutalogus rectoruni” (Vi(*nua, 1669 
and 1670). He als^) wrote short articles which are to 
be found in t lu^ “ Misc.ellanea curiosa aca(iemia5 ca^sa- 
rea‘ Leoi>oldina? 11, 111”. 

Oenterreu-hincher (t tlenus, dn>fn ittt Lott- hrich- und Ehrrnjtredifj 
Thro Ma(jnifireiiz dcsit Wohl-Edd Gfhohrnrn und hochmdehrten 
Pauli de Sorhail von P. Emericus Pfendtner O.F.M., 10 Mai, 1001 
(Vienna!; HaNFlinDEH, Paul de Sorbait in Wiener ktinische Rund- 
$chau * 108 . 21-27, 29-30. 

Leopold Senfelder. 

Sorbonne. — This name is frequently used in ordi- 
nary parlance as synonymous with the faculty of 
theology of l^aris. Strictly speaking it means, as in 
this article, the celebrated theological college of the 
French capital. The title was adopted from the 
name of the university institute founded by Robert 
de Sorbon, a native oi D* R/dhelois, a distmguishwl 
profes.sor and famous preacher who lived from 1201 
till 1274. Sorbon found that there was a defect 
in the primitive organization of the University of 
Paris. The two principal mendicant orders — ^the 
Dominicans and the Franciscans — had each at Paris 
a college and delivered lectures at which extern 
students mi^ht attend without fee. In order that 
the university, which was already engageti in a 
stniggle with the religious, might offer the same ad- 
vant^es, Robert de 8orbon decidcfl that it also should 
proviae gratuitous instruction and that this should 
fce given Dy a society of professors following, except 
as regards the matter of vows, the niles of the ceno- 
bitic life. This important work was rendered possible 


by the high esteem in which Robert was held at 
Paris, together with his brilliant parts, his great 
generosity, and the assistance of his friends. The 
foun<iation dates from the year 1257 or the beginning 
of 1258. Nor wjvs the aid he nH'eivtxl mendv pwu- 
niary ; Guillaume de Saint -Amour, (k^rard d’.VblH>\ille, 
Henry of (Jhent, Guillaume des (trez, O<lo or Eudea 
of Douai, Cffirt'tien de )k*auvais. Gerard (le Reims, 
Nicolas de Bar art‘ but a few of the m<»st illustrious 
names in.s('|)arahly (’onnected eithiT with the first 
chairs in th(‘ Sorboniu', or with the first association 
that constituted it. These savants were alrtaidy 
attached to the university staff. 

The constitution of the society as conceived by 
Robert was quite simjde: jin administrator {proviaor^ 
asso(‘iatt*s ainl guests {hospitt s). The pro- 
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visor was the head; nothing eoiild be doru* without 
coiLsulting him; he instalhsl the iiiernberH sekaaed 
l)y tin’ H<»ci<‘ty, and eonfirni(‘<l the Htatut<‘K drawn 
Uf) by it ; in a word, as his title sigriifies, h(* had to 
provide for everything. 3'he asMociatcH fonnetl the 
Dody of tin* soeiety. d’o be admitted to it, I lie candi- 
date was r(*(piired to have taught a course of philoso- 
phy. l'hc‘r<‘ wen* two kinds of jissoeiates, th(* 5//r- 
KoireH and th(* pc 7 i,uonnairfs. The latter paid furly 
(Paris) pounds a year, the former were jirovidcxl for 
by the* hou.se, w'hieh expended a like* sum from its 
revenues. I'h(* burse could lx* granted only to 
persons not having an income of forty (Paris) pounds. 
There w’lis a primuH inter parex, the prior, who firesided 
over all internal affairs of the house. Doctors and 
bach(‘k)rH wen* alike eligibh*, but, cjwing to the 
mimb<‘r of the latter, tin* custom rajiidly grew up of 
selecting only bachelors. OthcT persons were cainii- 
dates for admission to the soeiety rather than m(‘m- 
bers of it. From the material ami intellectual i>oint 
of view thr*v (‘njoyed tin* same privileges iis the 
members: board, lodging, books, sriiriiual and scho- 
lastic exercisc*s; but they bjwl no votes. Wimn thf*y 
had fulfilled the condition of teaerhing philosophy, they 
were afirnissible as members. The course of studies 
lasted ten years, during which time; their bun<<^ 
continueil; but, if at the end of ten yf:arB, they had 
not given pr(K)f of their ability, either as teachers or 
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as preachers, their burse was vacated. The ordinary 
l^tures were public, and consequently were attended 
by students who belonged to neither of the divisions 
of the society. I'he dcxitors and bachelors were 
authorized to give shelter to other poor pupils. Hc- 
flides the work of the classroom, there was the duty 
of ijreaching or labouring in the parishes. In prep- 
aration for this, the associates, on certain days, had 
to deliver sermons or conferenc(« (coUationes) in 
presence of the community. I’he purely spiritual 
side was not forgotten. Conferences, usually deliv- 
ereil by the prior, on this important part of the Chris- 
tian and iiriestly life were given, if not exclusively, at 
least H|M»cially, to the inttims. For twenty yc^ars the 
ability of the administrator, or provisor, corresponded 
to the foreseeing d(*votednes.s of the foundc'r. This 
lapse of time showed the wisdom of the regulations 
and administrative nKuisures, which Robert had 
adopted, after taking the best possible advice, and 
which he laid down in thirty-eight articles. This 
rulii was directed towards the maintaining of common 
life, from silence in the refetttory, which was not very 
strict, to simplicity of the authorized dress. As H(K)n 
as circumstances permitted, liobert (about 1271) 
added to the th(‘ologieal colle^(^ a literary college: 
this was the College de Calvi or the “little 8or- 
bonn(‘’’. 

Fruit of d(*ep thought and personal experience, the 
constitution given l)y Robert de Horbon to his college 
received the consecration of time, for it lastcsl through- 
out centuries. If H6m(*r6 saw in th(* project the 
conception of a i)owerful intellect, “Hoc primus in 
lyeaco Parisiensi vidit, Roberttis”, its realization wtis 
surely a work of g(*nius. That, this was so app<*ar8 
from the fact that , while Robert unit(‘d in his work 
whatever good he found in the university, his college 
when completed serv(*d as a model to the others. It 
is unnt'cessary to (lw(‘ll on each word of the original 
title, for some persons rather enigmatical, of the 
society. The expression “ Pauvres maltres ^^tudiants 
en th^'Mjlogie'* seems to emphasize the two primary or 
essential characteristics of th(^ so(!iety: e(|uality in 
poverty, an equality so nerfect between masters and 
pupils that it desigmiten them by a common name; 
the poverty of the pupils, since most of them w'ere 
burmires; the poverty of the masters, since, content, 
with what was strictly necessary, they renouncfnl all 
other professional remuneration. This eouality was 
always maintained with scrupulous care; tne Sorbon- 
tiists repeated as an axiom, “Oinnes nos sumus socii 
ot CDqttales”, and rofernMl to the college as “pauperem 
noBtram Sorbonem”. 

From the outset the college enjoyed the favo\ir of 
the Holy See, Alexander IV (1259) urged the hVench 
bi-shops to support it, Urban IV (1262) recommended 
it to the goodwill of the whole Christian world, and 
Clement IV (1268) granted it papal approbation. 
Wealthy benefactors provided it with ample endow- 
ment. A high stanaard of scholarship wtis main- 
tained and the severity of the “actus Sorbonnicus’^. 
or examination for degrees, including the defence ot 
the ^‘thesis Robert ina", became proverbial. The 
professorial corps w^as highly respected, and from all 
parts of Europe different theological and even politi- 
cal questions were sent to it for solution. As the 
other teachers of theology in the university became 
members of the Borlwnne, its staff, at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, was practicallv identical 
with the university faculty. Robert de Sorbon had 
realizeci the necessity of a library and had taken 
mf^asures to supply oiie. This increased rapidly, owing 
chiefly to numerous gifts. In 1470 the Borbonne in- 
troduced the art of Winting into France by calling 
to Paris three of Gutenberg’s associates, Gering, 
Friburger, and Crantz. Among its principal patrons 
and benefactors was Cardinal Richelieu, wno held for 
a time the office of provisor and who, in 1635, laid the 


cornerstone of an edifice to be built at his expense Icnr 
the use of the college. He was buried in the church 
of the Borbonne, where his tomb is still preserved. 
The doctors of the college were loyal defenders of the 
Catholic faith against the inroads of Protestantism 
and against the so-called Enlightenment. On the 
other hand, they gave their support to Gallicanism 
and ohligcxl their members to subscribe the “four 
articUis”. This attitude naturally weakened the 
prestige of the Borbonne as a theological school, 
and obliged ecclesiastical students to seek their 
education in the .seminaries. The Borbonne itself 
was suppressed by decree of 5 April, 1792, but w^as 
restored by Napoleon in ISOH as the theological 
faculty of the newly organized univensity. It did 
not, however, regain its former standing or influence, 
thouj;^ it contiiuKHl in existence until 1882, wben it 
was finally suppressed. In 1884 the construction of 
the present building w^as begun and it w as completed 
in 1889. It is now’ occupied by the various depart- 
ments of letters and science w’hich form the “Ecole 
des Halites Etude.s“. 

De Boulay, Hist. Unitern. Paris. fParia, 1605-73); Crevif.r, 
Hist, de V Unir. de Parts ( Paria. 1761); .JourdaIN, Hist, de iuui~ 
ver.de Paris au X VIP et au X VHP sierle; (Paris, 1H66) ; Denikle, 
Chartnlnrium Vnitern. Paris. (Paris, 188^67); .IadaRD, Pobert 
de Sorbon (R»!ims. 1877); M^ric, La Sorbonne el son fondateur 
(Paris, 1888); Bai.eioh, Vniv. of Paris; Feret, La fnr'Atl' de 
thfologie de Paris et sen dorteurs lea plus efUhres (Paris, 1894 -1009) ; 
Idem, Sorbonre origiues, disripUna et riri illustres, and othfT niunu- 
scripts; Franklin, La Sorbonne, sea oripines, sa biblinihhjue 
(Paris, 187.')); Randolph, History of the Sorbonne; Hashdall, 
The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1893), 

P. Feret. 


Borin, Edw’ard, the founder of Notre Dame, In- 
diana; b. 6 feb., 1814, at Ahuill(5, near Laval, France; 
d. 31 Get., 1893, at Notre Dame, U. B. A. His early 
education was di- 
rected by his mother, 
a wonian remarkable 
for intelligence as 
well as virtue. After 
completing his classi- 
cal studies, his vo- 
cation for the priest- 
IkkkI being marked, 

M . Borin at once en- 
tered the diocesan 
8eminar>% where he 
was distinguished for 
superior ability and 
exemplary life, j 
Among his fellow 
students were Cardi- 
nal LangCmieux and 
others who shed 
lustre on the Father Sorin 

Church. From a Photograph 



At the time of Father Borin’s ordination, glowing 
reports of missionarj' enterprise in foreign lands had 
fir^ afresli the hearts of the French clergy*, and in- 
spiriHl numerous vocations, not a few^ of w'hich w'ere 
those of future martyrs, particularly in China and 
Japan. It was to the first of thiH4(‘ countries that the 
Abb^? Borin felt attracted; and to the end of his long 
life accounts of the trials and triumphs of Chinese 
missionaries had for him a singular fascination. He 
w'as influenced by circumstance to enroll himself 
in the Congregation of the Holy Cross, a community 
of priests, brothers, and sisters lately founded at Le 
Mans by the Abbi^ Moreau. The heed of mission- 
aries in the United Btates, so earnestly represented 
in letters from bishops in this country and in addresses 
by others who had occasion to visit Europe, was not 
to be disregarded by the heads of religious orders; 
and although Franc^e had not as yet recovwed from 
the effects of the Revolution, she generously con- 
tributed men and means for the support and spread 
of American missions. Father Bonn, but recently 
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ordainody was selected by his superiors to establish 
the Congregation of the Holy Cross in what wtis then 
considered a remote district of the United States. 

Accompanied by six brothers, he arrived in New 
York in the autumn of 1841, and immediately w't 
out for Indiana, which was destined to be the field, 
the centre rather, of his aiK>8tolate for upwards of 
half a century. After a short stay at St. Peter’s, 
in the Diocese of Vincennes, he pioctHjdixl northward 
with five of his confreres. In the beginning of an 
exceptionally rigorous wmter, in jxivcrty and priva- 
tion he began the foundation of Notre Dame, which, 
under his fostering care, from an Indian missionary 
station, developed into one of the largt'st religious 
and eflucational institutions in the X(‘w World, 
the centre of far-reaching activities for the work of 
the Church. Several colleges which Father Sorin 
foundeil elsewhere are also in a flourishing condition. 

It is a far cry from Indiana to India; but the flour- 
ishing mission in Eastern Bengal, in charge of the 
Congregation of the Holy Cross, owi^s much of its 
success to Father Sorin’s ardent zeal ami active co- 
operation. Thither he sent its former bishoji and 
other priests whose services could ill be sjiartHl, 
together with a band of sisters, the sufX'rior of whom, 
a native of New York, died at her distant |K)st, a 
victim of her sidf-sacrifice. The founding of the C-on- 
gregation of the Sisters of the Holy Cross m th(‘ 
Uniteii States is rightly regarded as one of Idith<»r 
Bonn's most imfxirtant si'rvict's to religion. Under 
his administration ami care, this community, at first 
a handful, has become a host, with flourishing estab- 
lishments in a dozen states. During the Civil War, 
thank.s to Fath<‘r Sorin’s forethought, this sisterhooil 
was able to furnish nearly fourscore nursc's for sick 
and wounded soldiers on transports and in hospitals. 
A number of priests of the Congregation of the Holy 
Cross served as chaplains at th<* front. Another 
of Fathi'r Soriii's many claims to the grateful reimun- 
brance of English-8})eakin^ Catholics is the “Ave 
Maria", which he foundwl in 1865. 

Father Sorin was eUxded sujierior-general of his 
order in 1868, and held this important office during 
the rest of his life. In recognition of his work in 
educational hm?s, the French Government eonf(*rred 
UfMin him the insignia of an Officer of Public Instruc- 
tion (1S8S). Soon aftcT the c(*lehration of his sacu'r- 
dotal golden jubilee (the same vear), the viuierable 
founder of Notre Dame luitered upon a long pi*riod 
of menial and physical suffiTing, which closed with 
a peac.eful and painless death on the eve of All Saints’, 
lS9d. 

MoREAt’, Lf Trh Pirf Baml-Anlotne Moreau (Pari», 

IftOO), .1 .SVo/// of Fiflu Yearn (Xotrt* Dainr, 1110.')): Cxrcular 
Letters of the Very Her. Edward Sorin, C, S. T., j)rivjif«*l\ prmtod 

Daniel E. Hudson. 

Sorrento, AnniDiorESE of, in the Province of 
NapU's, with one sufTriigan, Ca.stellamar(‘. The city 
IS situated on th(‘ southern arm of the (lulf of Naples 
and i.s protectcsl towards tli(» south by Mount Sant’ 
Angelo, which makes Sorrento a fx^pular summer 
resort The piminsula is Ixnindcxi on the one si<ie 
by the Gulf ot Naples, on th(' other side by the Gulf 
of Amalfi, and was in Roman antiquity dotted with 
villas Sorrento is situateil at a considerable 
altitude above the sea, as it were on a p<*ak. The 
churches are more ornate than beautiful. There are 
alw ruins of certain temph's: of Cen^s, descrilxvl by 
Vitruvius (a few columns and mosaics); of Venus, 
near the Marina CTande; of Sirena; and of Minerva, 
the latter said to have been built by Ulysses, the re- 
puted founder of the city, which in ancient times had 
Us own coins and was autonomous. In 312 b. c. 
it became the ally of Rome; but Hannibal capturini 
it in the Second f^nic War. Augustus sent a colony 
thither. In a. d. 645 Radolfo, Duke of Beneventum, 
besieged it in vain; it remained Byzantine, and as 


latt‘ as the eiglitli century had probably a dvx (cliief 
magistrate) of its own, aiui was almost oomplelely 
imlejMuulent of ConstiUitmoplc\ In HtH) the Sor* 
rentines won a naval victory over the inhabitants of 
Amalfi In 1035 it was conqueriHl by Guiumano IV*, 
Duke of Balerno, who iniuie his brother Guulo Ihike 
ot Sorrento; but torty years afterwards it fell with 
Salerno under Norman domination. Sorrento is 
tlu‘ birlh]>lni‘(‘ of d'orquato I'lisso. The Gospel was 
lireachiHl at Sorrento probably jus early as tin* first 
c«*ntur> ; the nnirtyrs Quart us, C^uartilhis, and their 
companions im* venerat«.Hl thi're. Among the known 
bishops till* tirst is St Renat us, a nativ(* of Angers, 
at the beginning of the fifth century. His succi'ssor 
was St Valerius, who died m 45;i; Rosarius wax 
prt*sent at Rome in 466. The Sorrentines venerate 
other bishops of the see; St . Athanasius, St . Johan til's 
(alniut 564), St. Amandus {d. 617), St. Bacuhis 
(seventh (‘entiiry), St. Hyacinthus (676). In the 
tenth ciMitury it Ix'came a metroiwilitan se<i, the first 
archbi.sho]) lH*mg Leo Panis Among its bishops 
were Franc(*s(*o Itemolmo (L501), who was ma<le a 
prisoner by the 4'urks and ransomt'd with the treas- 
urch of the church (in part his own donations), 
and Fihpiio Strozzi (l.')25), said to have biN*n Ihrt'O 
tiini's rescued from prison in the sack of Rome in 
1527. In l,55S the 4 urks under Pialy Pasha effectiHl 
a landing at Sal(*rno, ami ])luiiden'd ami burned the 
city, on which 0 (‘casion tlu* archivi'S jH'rished. The 
new bishoj), ( liiilio Pavesi, sought to ri'pair the dam- 
ages I)ii‘go Pii'tra (1680) foundiMl tne si'ininary, 
afterwards (‘iilarged by FilipjK) Anastasi (1666); 
tlu* latter d('fi*mled tlu* imnuiiuties of the Church 
and was forcibly exik'd to Terracina. In 1861 
Francesco Apuzzo was, by order of the m'W Govern- 
ment, exiled to France. In ISIS the I)ioc(*s<'s of 
Ma.ssa Lul)r<*nsi*, V'lco Eciuense, a sufTragan of Amalfi, 
and Caj)n W(‘re uniti'd with Sorn*nto. Massa is an 
ancient city, tlu* fame of w'hose c('l('bnit(‘d temtilc 
{(ieluhnim) of Juno Argiva is still pn'servi‘d in the 
tith* of tlie church known as tin* Madonna d(‘lla 
Lobra. It became* an (‘piHco])al si'c probably whi*n 
Sorr(*nto w'as made* mi'tropohtan; the* first known 
bi.shejp was Pie*tro Orsi, in 1286 eli*livere‘<l freim prison 
m Sicily. Vico Eejimnse*, the ancient A^qiia. ele'stroye'd 
in the* Social W ar, preibably had a bishe)]) at the* 
same time* as Maasa Lubrense*; the first kneiw'ii was 
Bartolemux) (1264). Paedo He*gi (1582), a renowne*el 
h'gist, e'ompile'el the five's of the* Neapolitan saints, and 
was a prolific writer. The* last bishop was Miche*le* 
Natali (1767), e*/e)nde*mne‘d to eieath in 1766 for having 
taken part in the rc'vedution of that year. 

Tlie* Ishinel of Cajiri wais even in antiepiity (*ele*- 
brate*ei for its climate. Augustus acepiired it frean 
the NeMUiolitaris, ami Tibe*nus built/ the‘re Ins famems 
villa. CommoeluK batnshe*d thithe*r his wife Gnspma. 
Justinian gave* the* island to the* Bcm*efictm(‘H. In 
868 it w^as e*ai)ture*d by the inhabitants of Amalfi; 
from 18<K)"1808 it was m pOHse'Ssion of the English. 
The Arclibisheip of Amalfi name‘d its first bishop 
(687), a e*e*rtain Johanims. Sorre'iito has thirty-six 
parishes, 267 secular and 34 re*gular e*l(*rgy, and 
56, 6(K) semis, 8 nie)naste‘rie*H fejr me*n and 21 cemveaits 
for w'omeni, 3 mstituti's for beivs and 10 feir girls 

CAPPELl.^.TTl, Le chieiu d' Itnhn, , A\A«tA»lo, Lucuftra- 
tionen in Sorrentinorum errlema'^tv an rinlenque antuiuitaten 
(Romp, 17;n); CaPAHHO. Toyoyrafia Ktoric-arrheoloyiKt della 
penitmla Horrtntxna (NupU'B, lS4ej>, Pa*<i Ixj, La peninola norren- 
tina (Naplof*, 1900). 

U. PENieiNl. 


Sorrows of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Feabts 

OF THE Seven — (\} Friday before Palm Sunday, 
major eloubk*; (2) third Sunday in S*pte*mber, 
double* of the s<‘fa>ml edass The*, obu'ct of these 
feasts is the* spirit u.al martyrdom of the* Mothe*r of 
Goel and her compassiem with the sufferings of her 
Divine Son (1) The se*vem founders of the He*rvite 
Order, in 1239, five ye*ars after they established them- 
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selves on Monte Senario, took up the sorrows of Ma^, 
standing under the Cross, as the principal devotion 
of their order. The corresponding feast, however, 
did not originate with them: its celebration was 
enacted by a provincial synou of Cologne (1413) to 
expiate the crimes of the iconoclast Hussites; it was 
to be kept on the Friday after the third Sunday after 
Easter under the title: “Commemoratio angi^tias 
et doloris B. Mariae Its object was exclusively 

the sorrow of Mary during the Crucifixion and l>?ath 
of Christ. Before the sixteenth century this feast 
was limited to the dioceses of North Germany, Scan- 
dinavia, and Scotland. B<*ing termed “Conipassio” 
or “Transfixio^', ‘^Commendatio, Lamentatio B. M. 

it was kef>t at a great variety of dates, mostly 
during Eastertide or shortly after Pentecost, or on some 
fixed day of a month (18 July, Merseburg; 19 July, 
Halberstiult, Lllbe(;k, Mcisscm; 20 July, Naum- 
burg; cf. Grotefend, “Zeitrechnung", if, 2, 166). 
Dreves and Blume (AnaU'cta hymnica) have pub- 
lished a large number of rhythmical offices, sf'quenc^es, 
and hymns for th(^ feast of the Compassion, which 
show that from the I'lid of the fifU*entli century m 
several <lioc(‘s<‘S the scope of this feast was widenc^tl 
to commemorate eith<T five dolours, from the im- 
prisonment to the burial of Christ, or seven dolours, 
ext(‘ndmg over the entire life of Mary (cf. XXIV, 
122-53; VIII, 51 h(i.; X, 79 sq . etc.). Towards the 
end of the sixt(*(*iith century tlie feast siiread ov<*r 
part of the south of hhirojie; in 15(K) it was grantcHl 
to till!! nuns of the Annunciation under the title 
'‘Spasmi B. M. V.”, Monday after Passion Sunday; 
in KKK) to the ScTVib; nuns of Vahuicia, ^'B. M. V. 
sub p('(le Ch'ucis”, Fruhiy before Palm Sunday. 
Aft<T KKK) it became jiopular in France and was 
tenn(*d “Dorniiue N. dc l’a‘tate”, Friday before 
Palm Sunday. this latter date the feast was as- 
signed for the whole German Fhnpire (1671). By a 
IXvree of 22 April, 1727, Benedict XIII extended it to 
the entire Latin Church, iindiT the title “Septein 
dolorum B. M. V.", although the Office and Mass re- 
tain the original character of (he feast, the Compas- 
sion of Mary at the fcait of the Cross. At both Mass 
and Office the “Stabat Mater” of Giacopone da Todi 
(i3CKi) is sung. 

(2) The seirond feast was granted to the Servites, 
9 June and 15 S(‘ptember, 166S, double with an oc- 
tave for the third Sunday in Septemb(‘r. Its object 
from the beginning has b(‘en the popular devotion 
of the seven dolours of Mary (acjcording to the n*- 
sponaories of Matins: the sorrow (a) at the proph- 
ecy of Simeon; (b) at the flight into Egypt; 
(c) having lost the Holy Child at Jerusalem; (d) 
meeting Jesus on his way to Calvary; (e) standing 
at the loot of the Cross; (f) Jesus bi'ing taken from 
the Cross; (g) at the burial of Christ). This feast 
was oxtemlod to Spain (1735); to Tuscany (double 
of the second class with an octave, 1807). After his 
return from his exile in France Pius VII extended 
the feast to the Latin Church (18 September, 1814, 
major double) ; it was raistMl to the rank of a double of 
the second class. 13 May, 1908. The Servites cele- 
brate it as a double of the first class with an octave 
and a vigil. Also in the Passionist Order, at I lorence 
and Granada (N. S. de las Anguatias), its rank is 
double of the first class with an octave. The hymns 
which arc now used in the Office of this fea^ were 
probably composed by the Servite Callisto Palum- 
bella (eighteenth century). On the devotion, cf, 
Kellner, ‘^Heo^tology»^ p. 271. The old title of 
the “Compassio” w preserved by the Diocese of 
Hildesheim in a simple feast, Saturday the oc- 
tave of Corpus Christi. A feast. B. M. V. de 
pietate”, with a beautiful medieval office, m kept in 
iionour of the sorrowful mother at Goa m lod>a 
Braga in Portugal, on the third Sunday of October; 
ia rae ecclesiastical province of Rio de Janeux) m 


Brazil, last Sunday of May, etc. (cf. the coiresponding 
calendars). A special form of devotion is practised 
in Spanish -speaking countries under the term of 
“N. S. de la Soledad”, to commemorate the solitude 
of Mary on Holy Saturday. Its origin goes back to 
Queen Juana, lamenting the early death of her hus- 
band Philip I, King of Spain (1566). 

To the oriental churches these feasts are unknown; 
the Catholic Iluthenians keep a feast of the sorrowful 
Mother on Friday after the octave of Corpus Chri.sti. 

\iLLBg, Kalendnnum man. (Innsbruck, 189ft), Holweck, Fasti 
Mnrmm (Freiburg, 1892); Calvenekh h, Kal. Marianum, 
17 March in Summa Aureo, III, 590 W) ; Albers, BlUthen^ 
krdme, V (Paderborn, 1891), 40-190 

F. G. IIOLWECK. 

Soter I Saint, Pope . See Caius and Soter, Saints . 

Soto, Dominic, Dominican, renowned theologian, 
b. at S<‘govia. 1494; d. at Salamanca, 15 Nov , 1560. 
His first Ktuclies were made in his native city. He 
next studied at the University of Alcald under St. 
Thomas of Villanova, and later w’ent to Pans, where 
he obtained his baccalaureate in ph^o 80 ph 3 ^ Having 
studied th(‘ology for a time at Parts, he returned to 
Alcald about 1520, and w^as mad<‘ professor of phi- 
losophy in the College of San Ildclfonso. In this 
capacity he distinguished hirnsedf by securing a 
complete triumph of moderate Ki^alism over the 
errors of Nominalism. Already enjoying a wide 
refiutation as a profe.s8or, and ajiparently destined 
for higher honours, he sudtlenlv moved in 1524 
to abandon his (*hair as teacher and join a r<‘ligious 
order. Straightway he made a r<*tre.at at the B(*ne- 
dictine monastery of Montserrat, and then sought 
admission into the Or<h‘r f>f Preachers at Burgos, 
where he was receivasl and entered upon his novitiate 
in the Convent of St. Paul. The. following year 
(23 July, 1525) he was admit t(*d to pn>fes,sion, and 
wm made at once professor of (liah*et i(,s in his convent. 
In L529 appeansl his first work called “Surninula'”, 
which in simplicity, precision, and clearness w’as a 
decid(Hl ini])rov(‘in(‘nt on the manuals of logic then 
in use. After teacKiing in his convent for seven years, 
h(' was cjilled to a (*hair of theology in (he UniviTsity 
of Salamanca on 27 Nov., 1532, and continued to 
teach there till 1545, wdien he wa.s cho.s<'n by Charles 
V imperial theologian at the Council of Trent. Dur- 
ing hiH labours at the eouneil he rendered great service 
m helping to formulate dogmatic decree's and in 
solving theological difficultu's. The general of his 
order, Albert us Casaus, having diixl just before the 
opening of the council, it fell to Soto to represent his 
order during the first four sessions. In the following 
sessions he represented the newdy-edeeted general, 
Franciscus Roma^us. It was at Trent that Soto 
wrote and dtnlieated to the fathers of the council 
his treatise “De natura et gratia”, in whicli he clearly 
and ably expounds the Thomistic teaching on original 
sin and grace. When the council was interrupted in 
1547^ Soto was summoned by Charh^s V to Germany 
as hia confessor and spiritual director. He refusea 
the Bishopric of Segovia offered him by the emperor, 
and in 1550 was permitted to return to his convent 
at Salamanca, where he was elected prior the same 
year. Two years later he succeeded Melchior Cano 
in the principal chair of theology at the University 
of Salamanca, at that time the metropolis of the 
intellectual world. In 1556 ^to resigned his pro- 
fessorial chair. Chief among his philosophical works, 
besides the “Summulae”, are: “In dialecticam Aris- 
totelis commentarii” (Salamanca, 1544); “In VIII 
libroe physioorum” (Salamanca, 1545). The follow- 
ing are his best-known theological works: “ De natura 
et natia libri III (Venice, 1547); “De ratione tegendi 
et detegendi secretum” (Salamanca, 1541); “De jua- 
titia et jure libri X” (Salamanca, 1556); “Comment, 
in Ep. M Romanos” (Antwerp, 1550); “In IV senU 
libros comment.” (Salamanca, 1555-^). 
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EcHAiiD, Scnpt. ord. pretd., II. 171 sq.; Hurter. Nomendator. 
11 (Inrwbruck. 1906), 1373 aq., Veil in lierue ihotnxsU (M»y, 
June. 1904), 151 sqQ., (May, June, MK)5), 174 »qq. 

Ch\rles J. Callan. 

Soto, Heri^ando de. See De Soto, Hernando. 

Soul (Gr. Lat. amrmi: Fr. dme; Ger. Seele). 

— The question of the reality of the soul and its dis- 
tinction from the body is among; the most imix>rt,ant 
problems of philosoph^^ for with it is bound iqi the 
doctrine of a future life. Various theories as to the 
nature of the soul have claimed to be reconcilable 
with the tenet of immortality, but it is a sure instinct 
that leads us to su.spect every attack on the substan- 
tiality or sfurituality of the soul as an assault on the 
belief in existence after death. The' soul may be 
defined as the ultimate internal principle by which 
we think, feel, and will, and by which our bodies are 
animated. The term “mind’* usually diaiotes this 
principle as the subject of our conscious statics, while 
“soul ’ denotes the source of our vegetative activi- 
ties as well. That our vital activitit‘s prociH'd from 
a principle capable of subsisting in itself, is th(‘ thesis 
of the substantiality of the soul: that this jirinciplc 
is not itself composite, extended, cor|x>r(‘al, or cssimi- 
tially and intnnsically dependent on the body, is 
the doctrine of spirituality. If there h(' a hf(‘ after 
d(‘ath, clearly the agent or subjc'ct of our vital 
activities must be capable of an (‘xistence si‘parat.4‘ 
from the body. The belief in an animating ])rmci]>le 
m some senses distinct from the body is an almost 
inevitable inference from tlie observ(*d facts of hh*. 
'rh(‘ lowest savages arrive at tlu* concept of th<* soul 
almost without reflection, ci'rtainly wnthout any 
severe mental effort. The mysteries of birth ami 
death, the lapse of conscious hf(* during sl(‘ep and m 
swooning, even th(' commont'st operations of imagina- 
tion and memory, which abstract a man from his 
hodilv pre.sence even while awake — all such facts 
invincibly 8Ugg(‘st the exi.stence of something bc'sides 
th(‘ visible organism, internal to it, but to a large 
extent independent of it, and leading a life' of its own. 
In th(* rude psycholog>^ fif the savage, th(* soul is 
ofti'u represented as actually migrating to ami fro 
during dreams and trances, and aftiT death haunting 
the neighbourhood of its body. N(‘arly alw^ays it 
18 figured as somedhing extn'incdy volatile, a perfuimr 
or a breath. Often, as among the Fijians, it is rep- 
resented as a miniature replica of the body, so small 
as to be invisible. The Samoans have a name for 
the soul which means “that which comes and goes”. 
Many savage peoples, such as the Dyaks and Suma- 
trans, bind various part-8 of the body with (uirds 
iluring sickness to prevent the eacaix*. of the wml. 
In short, all the evidence goes to show that Dualism, 
however uncTitical and inconsistent, is the instinc- 
tive creed of “primitive man” (see Animism). 

The Soul in Ancient Phiuibophy. — Early litera- 
ture bears the sami? stamp of Dualism. In the 
“Rig-Veda” and other liturgical books of India, 
we nnd frequent referenct^ to the coming and going 
of rnanas (mind or soul). Indian philosophy, whether 
Brahminic or Buddhistic, with its vanous systems 
of metempsychosis, accentuated the distinction of 
soul and body, making the bodily life a mere transi- 
tory episode in the existence of the soul. They all 
taught the doctrine of limited immortal ity^ ending 
either with the periodic world-destruction (Brah- 
minism) or with attainment of Nirvana (Buddhism). 
The doctrine of a world-soul in a highly abstract form 
is met with as early as the eighth century before 
Christ, when we find it descrioed as ”the unseen 
seer, the unheard hearer, the unthought thii^er, the 
unknown knower, the Eternal in which space is woven 
and which is woven in it”. 

In Greece, on the other hand, the first essays of 
philosophy took a positive and somewhat materialis- 
tic direction, inhented from the pre-philoeophic age, 


from Homer and the early Greek religion. In Homer, 
while the distinction of soul and Ixxly is recognised, 
the soul 18 liiirdly conceiviMl as jxxsst'ssing a substan- 
pal existence of its own. Sevenxl fix)m the body, 
it IS a mere shadow, incapable of encrgetii* life. The 
philosophers did something to correet such views. 
The earlu'st Hchool was that of the Hyloisoists; thf^ 
(‘onevivetl the soul as a kind of eosmu* force, and at- 
tributisl aiunmlion to the whole of nature. Any 
natural force might be designated thus ThaU^s 

u.He.s this term for the* attractive force of the magnet, 
and similar language is (juoted even from Anaxagtiras 
aiul DtMuoentus. Witii tlr.s we may eonipare the 
“mind-Muff” th(*ory and Fan-psyehisiu ot certain 
nuHlern seientists. Otlu*r phitosojiliers again de- 
scribed the soul’s natun‘ in terms of substanee. .Vnax- 
imander gives it an aeriform constitution; Herach- 
pis di'scnbcs it as a fire. The fumlaiiaaital thought 
is till' same. The cosniie etluT or tire is th(‘ Muhth'st. 
of the elenaaits, th(' nourishing tlaine which iinjmrts 
heat, life', s«‘nsc, and intelhginicc to all things in their 
s(‘V(Tal degrcH's and kinds I'he Pythagoreans taught 
that the soul is a haniiony, its essen(‘c (‘onsrstiug in 
th<iis(‘ ]M‘rf(‘ct niatlKMiiatical ratios wliieh iwv the law 
of till' univers(‘ and the nuisic of the luaiviaily sphert's. 
With this doctriiu' wtus (‘oinhiiu'd, aceordiiig to t /ieia’o, 
the h(‘hef in a univ(*i-sal world-spint, from whieh 
all particular souls aie diTived. 

All tlu'se eailv thtH>ri('s were ('osmologiiail rather 
than jisvciiological in eiiarai'ter. Tlasilogy, physics, 
aial iiH'iital science w'ere not as yet tlhstinguislied. 
It is only with the risi* of dialectic and the growing 
r(‘cognition of tht‘ jirolihaii ot kiiowliMlge that a gen- 
uinely psychological tlusiry hecauiie possihh*. In 
Plato 11 h* tw’o standpoints, tlie cosmological and tlie 
<*|>ist('mologn*al, are found eoinhined. d'hus in the 
“Timieus” (]) dO) w(‘ find an aecount diTivc'd from 
Pvthagori'an kouhm^s of the origin of tin* soul. I’lrst 
the world-soul is (‘HMited ai’cording to th(' laws of 
matluauat leal .svmm<‘trv ami rnusieal eonconl It 
is composc'd of two ehamaits, one an ehaiieiit of 
“sameness” (rai5r6»>), corresjiondmg to tin' luiiver- 
sal and inteUigihle order of truth, and the otluT an 
<*l<‘nient of distinction or “oth(Tm*Hs” 
corn*sponding to th(‘ w'orld of sensible and jiarticular 
existenees. 'Die indivnlual human soul is const ruet.iHl 
on the saim* plan. vSom(‘tiim‘H, as m pie “PhieiiruH”, 
Plato teaches tlu' doi’tnm* of plurality of souls (ef, 
the well-knowm alU'gory of tlu* chariot eiT and the 
two shMuls in that dialogue)* The rational soul wuis 
located in the h(‘}ul, tlu* piissionate or spirited sou! 
in the breast, the apjietitivf* soul in the abdomen. 
In the “Republic*”, insteiul of the triple soul, wo find 
the doctriiu* of thn»<* (‘l(*mentH witiuii the compl(*x 
unity of the* single* soul. ddu* (nu'stiori of immor- 
tality was a principal subjc’ct of Plato's speculations. 
His account of tlu* origin of tlu* soul in tlu*“'rima*us” 
leads him to d<*ny tlu* intnunic irnmoHidity even < if 
the world-soul, and t-o admit only an immortality 
conditional on the gcuui ph'asun* of God. In the 
“Phiedo” the chief argument for the immortality 
of the soul is based on the nature of intellcu'tual 
knowh*dgc interpreted on the thcHiry of remini.Hceruup 
this of course impli<‘H the pr(*-<ixi.st-(‘n(‘e of the soul, 
and perhaps in strict logic its et<*rniil pre-exist ence. 
There is also an argument from the soul’s n<*(u*HHarv 
participation in the idea of life, which, it is amim, 
makes the idea of its extinction impossihle. Uu*sc 
various linc?s of argument are nowdu‘rc hannonired 
in Plato (scu^ Immortality). The PlaUinic doctnne 
tended to an extrcjmc IVansccndc'ntalism. rnml and 
body are distinct orders of rf‘ality, and Ixidily cxi^ 
tence involves a kind of violence to the higher part 
of our composite nature. The body is the f»rim)n , 
the “tomb’’, or even, as some later Platonists expres- 
sed it the “hell” of the soul. In Aristotle this enor 
is avoided. His definition of the soul as ”the first 
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entelechy of a physical organized body potentially 
possessing life’' emphasizes the closeness of the 
union of soul and body. The difficulty in his theory 
is to determine what degree of distinctness or separate- 
ness from the matter of the body is to be conceded 
to the human soul. He fully recognizes the spiritual 
element in thought and describes the “active intel- 
lect” (wOt woi.iijriK6t) as “separate and impassible”, 
but the precise* relation of this acjtive intellect to the 
individual mind is a hopelessly obscure Question in 
Aristotle’s psychology. (Sec Intellect; Mind.) 

The Stoics taught that all existonce is material, 
and described the soul as a breath pervading the 
body. They also called it Divine, a particle of God 
{dwdarvafffjLa roO 6to0 ) ; it was comiKised of the most 
refined and ether(*al inatbsr. Eight distinct parts 
of tlie soul were recogniz(Hl by them: (a) the ruling 
reason (rd ijyefWPiKdy) ; (bj the five senst^s; (c) the 
procr(*ative powtTS. Absolute immortality they 
ilenicfl; relative immortality, terminating with the 
universal conflagration and destruction of all things, 
soim* of them ((‘. g. Cleanthes and Chrysippus) ad- 
mitted in the case of the wise man; others, such as 
Pametius and Posidonius, denied even this, arguing 
that, as the soul began with the body, so it must 
end with it. 

Epicun'anism accepted the Atomist theoiy of 
Leucipiius and Dt'inocritus. Soul consists of the 
fiiK^st grained atoms in the universe, finer even than 
those of wind and heat which they resemble: hence 
th(‘ ex(}uisite fluency of the soul’s movements in 
thought and sensation. The soul-atoms themselves, 
howev<*r, could not exercise their functions if thev 
were not kept tog(*ther by the* body. It is this whicn 
gives shape and consistency to the group. If this is 
(h'stroyecl, the atoms escape and life is dissolved; 
if it is injured, part of the soul is lost, but enough 
may be left to maintain life. The Lucrctian version 
of Epicureanism distinguishes bi^tween animus 
and arntna: the latter only is soul in the biological 
sense; the former is the higher, directing principle 
(t6 ijytfjLoviKdp) in the Stoic terminology, whose seat 
is the heart, the centre of the cognitive and emotional 
life. 

The Soul in Chkistian Thought. — Grffico-Roinan 
philosophy made no further jirogross in the doctrine 
of the soul in the age immediat(‘ly preceding the Chris- 
tian era. None of the existing theories nad found 
general a(u;eptance, and in the literature of the period 
an eclectic 8])irit nearly akin to Scepticism predoin- 
inat(*d. Of the strife and fusion of systems at this 
time the works of Cicero are the best example. On 
the question of the soul lu* is by turns Platonic and 
Pythagort'an, while he eonfi'ssea that the Stoic and 
Epicurean systoms have each an attraction for him. 
Such was tfie state of the question in the West at 
the dawn of Christianit 3 ^ In Jewdsh circles a like 
uncertainty prevaiUnl. The Sadduct*e8 were Ma- 
terialists, cienying immortality and all spiritual exist- 
ence. The Pharist'es mainiained these doctrines, 
adding belief in prtM*xistence and transmigration. 
The psychology of the Rabbins is founded on the 
Sacred Books, particularly the acc<iunt of the crea- 
tion of man in Genesis. Three terms ai*e used for 
the soul, nephesh^ nuah^ and tieshamah; the first was 
taken to reter to the animal and vegetative nature, 
the second to the ethical principle, the third to the 
purely spiritual intelli^nct'. At all events, it is e\n- 
dent that the Old Testament throughout either 
asserts or implies the distinct reality of the soul. 
An im[K)rtant contribution to lator Jev-ish thought 
was the infusion of Platonism into it by Philo of Alex- 
andria. He taught the immediately Divine origin 
of the soul, its pre-existence and transmigration; 
he contrasts the pneumaf or spiritual essence, with the 
soul proper, the source of vital phenomena, whose 
seat 18 the blood; finally he reviv^ the old Platonic 


Dualism, attributing the origin of sin and evil to the 
union of spirit with matter. 

It was Christianity that, after many centuries of 
struggle, applied the final criticisms to the various 
psychologies of antiquity, and brought their scattered 
elements of truth to full focus. The tendency of 
Christ’s teaching wuis to centre all interest in the 
spiritual side of man’s nature; the salvation or loss 
of the soul is the great issue of existence. The Gospel 
language is popular, not technical. and rptOfxa 

are used indifferently either for the principle of 
natural life or for spirit in the strict sense. Body and 
soul are recognized as a dualism and their values 
contrasted: “Fear ye not them that kill the body . 
but rather fear him that can destroy both soul and 
body in hell.” 

In St. Paul we find a more technical phraseology 
employed with great consistency, is now ap- 

propriated to the purely natural life; irptOfui to the 
life of sui^ernatural rtdigion, the principle of which 
is the Holy Spirit, dwelling and operating in the heart. 
The opposition of flesh and spirit is accentuated afresh 
(Rom , i, 18 etc.). This Pauline system, presented 
to a world already prepossessed in favour of a quasi- 
Platonic Dualism, occasioned one of t^* earliest 
widf»Hpn^a<i forms of error among Christian writers 
— the doctrine of the Trichotomy. According to 
this, man, perfect man (rActoi), consists of tliree 
parts: body, soul, spirit \l^vx^ irvevfM). Body 

and soul come by natural generation; spirit is given 
to the regenerato Christian alone. Thus, the “new- 
ness of life”, of which St. Paul speaks, w'as conceived 
by some as a superadded entity, a kind of oversoul 
8 ublimatin |5 the “natural man” into a higher species. 
This doctrine was vanously distorted in the different 
Gnostic systems. The Gnostics divided man into 
three classes (a) pnemnattci or spiritual, (b) psychtn 
or animal, (c) chotci or earthy, ascribing to <*ach 
class a different origin and destiny. The spiritual 
were of the 8(3ed of Achemoth, and were destined to 
return in time whence they had sprung, viz. into the 
plerama. Even in this life they are exempted from 
the possibility of a fall from their high calling; they 
therefore stand in no need of good works, and have 
nothing to fear from the contaminations of the world 
and the flesh. This class consists of course of the 
Gnostics themselves. The psj/cAici are in a lower 
position: they have capacities lor spiritual life w’hich 
they must cultivate by good works. They stand in 
a middle place, and may either rise to the spiritual 
or sink to the hylic level. In this category stands the 
Christian Church at large. Lastly, the earthy souls 
are a mere material emanation, destined to perish: 
the mattor of which they are comixised Ixmig inca- 
pable of salvation ydp CXiju StKriKhv 

vwTiypkt). This class contains the multitudes of the 
merely natural man. 

Tw'o features claim attention in this the earliest 
essay towards a complete anthropology within the 
Christian Church: (I) an extreme spirituality is at- 
tributed to “the perfect”; (2) immortality is coudp 
tional for the second class of souls, not an intrinsic 
attribute of all souls. It is probable that originally 
the terras pneumatici. psychicif and chmd denoted 
at first elements whicn were observed to exist in all 
souls, and that it was only by an afterthou(|ht that 
they were employed, according to the respective pre- 
dominance of these elements in different cases, to 
represent supposed real classes of men. The doctrine 
of the four tomperaments and the Stoic ideal of the 
Wise Man afford a parallel for the personification 
of attract qualities. The true genius of Christianity, 
expressed by the Fathers of the early centuries, re- 
jected Gnosticism. The ascription to a creature of 
an absolutely spiritual nature, and the claim to end- 
less existence asserted as a strictly de jure privilege 
in the case of the “perfect”, seemed to them an en- 
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croachment on the incommunicable attributes of 
God. The theory of Emanation too was seen to l>e 
A dero^sation from the dignity of the Divine natim\ 
For this reason, St. Justin, supposing that the doc- 
trine of natural immortality logically implies eternal 
ejdstence, rejects it, making this attribute (hki» Plato 
in the ^^Timaeus'') dependent on the free will of God; 
at the same time he plainly asserts the de facto im- 
mortality of every human soul. The doctrine of 
cmiservation y lis the necessary complement of crea- 
tion, was not yet elaborateti. Even in Scholastic 
philosophy, which asserts natural immortality, the 
abstract possibility of annihilation through an act 
of God’s absolute i>ow^er is also admitted. Similarly, 
Tatian denies the simplicity of the soul, claiming 
that absolute simplicity belongs to God alone. All 
other beings, h<» held, are composed of matter and 
spirit. Here again it would be rash to urge a charge 
of Materialism. Many of these writers failed to dis- 
tinguish between corporeity in strict e.ss(‘nce and 
corporeity as a necessary or natural concomitant. 
Thus the soul may itself be incorp<ireal and y<‘t 
require a body as a condition of its existcuice. In 
this sense St. Irenseus attributes a certain “cor- 
poreal character” to the soul; he reprc'sents it as 
possessing the form of its body, as water possesses 
the form of its containing vessel. At the same time, 
h(‘ teaches fairly explicitly the incorporeal nature 
of the soul. He also sometimes uses what seems to 
be the language of the Trichotomists, as when he* 
says that in the Resurrection men shall have each 
their own body, soul, and spirit. Rut such an inter- 
pn'tation is impossible in view of his whole position 
in regard to the Gnostic controviTsy. 

Th(i dubious language of these writers can only 
be understood in relation to the system thc'y w'cre 
otqiosiug. By a.saigning a literal divinity to a cer- 
tain small aristcKTacy of souls, Gnosticism set aside 
the doctrine of Creation and the w’hole Christian 
idea of (lod’g relation to man. On the <)ther side, 
by its extreme dualism of matter and spirit, and its 
denial to matter (i, e. the flesh) of all I’apacity for 
spiritual influences, it involved the rejt^ciion of car- 
dinal doctrines like the Resurrection of the Body and 
even of the Incarnation itself in any proper sensis 
The orthodox teacher had to emphasize: (1) the soul's 
distinction from God and subjection to Him; (2) 
its affiniti(*s with matter The two converse truths, 
VIZ. thos(‘ of the soul’s affinity with the Divine nature 
and its radical distinction from matter, W(‘re apt to 
be obscured in comparison. It was only afterwards 
and very griulually, with the development of the 
doctrine* of grace, with the fuller recognition of the 
supernatural order as such, and the realization of 
the Person and Office of the Holy Spirit, that the 
various errors connected with the pneum/i ceased to 
be a stumbling-block to Christian psychology. In- 
deed, similar errors have accompann‘d almost every 
subsequent form of heterodox llluminism and Mys- 
ticism. 

TertuUian’s treatise “De Anima" has been called 
the first Christian classic on psychology proper. 
The author aims to show the failure of all philoso- 
phies to elucidate* the nature of the soul, ana argues 
eloquently that Christ alone can teach mankind the 
truth on such subjeects. His own doctrine, however, 
is simply the refined Materialism of the Stoics, 8uy>- 
portea by arguments from medicine and physiolo^ 
and by ingenious interpretations of Scripture, in 
which the unavoidable materialism of language is 
made to estid^lish a metaphysical Materialism. Ter- 
tullian is the founder of the theory of Traducianism, 
which derives the rational soul ex traduce^ i. e. by 
procreation from the soul of the parent. For Ter- 
tullian this was a necessary comsequence of Mate- 
rialism. Later writers found in the doctrine a con- 
venient explanation of the transmission of original 


sm. 8t. Jerome nays that in his day it was th® 
common thixiiy' in the Wt*«t. Thwilogians have long 
abandoned it, however, in favour of Cn*ationi8ni. as 
it seenis to compromise the spirituality of the soul 
(cf. 1 RADUci wism). Origen taught the pri‘-t*xist- 
ence of the soul. Terre.stnal life is a pumshmenl and 
a remedy for prt*-mital sin. “SouF* i.s projx'rly 
degra<i(Hl spirit: tt<*sh is a eonditiou of alienation and 
bondage (cf (kmimcnt. tul Rom., i, IS). Spirit, 
however, liniti* spirit, can exist only in a body, allnut 
of a glorious and t*thcrt‘al natur<\ 

XcHi-Platonism. which through St. Augustine con- 
tributed so much to spiritual phil(».Hopliv, belongs to 
this period. Likt* Gnosticism, it uses emanations. 
The primev.al and eternal One beg<'ts by emun.ation 
nous (intelligence); and from noas in turn springs 
psyche (souB. whu‘h is the iiuagi* of but distinct 

from it. Matter is a still later emanation. Soul 
has relations to both ends of the scale of reality, and 
its perf(‘ction lies in turning towards the Divim* Unity 
from which it came. In c verytlimg, the n«‘o-Platonist 
n'cognized the absolute tirimaey of the soul with 
respect to the body. Thus, tlie mind is alwavs active, 
even in sen.sf^-jHTci'iition; it is only the boilv that is 
]);i.ssiv(*ly alTect(*d by «*\ternal stimuli, ^^imilarly. 
Flotmus pr(‘fers to say that tlie body is in the soul 
rather than vic(* versa: and lu* sis'ins to have lasm 
the tii-st to eone»‘iv(‘ tlie ]s*euliar maimer of the houI's 
location as an undivided and universal presi'iice jm*!*- 
vadiiig the organism (tota tti toto ct tola in muyuhs 
xirtihus). It is iiiipos.sihle to give more than a very 
irief notice of the psychology of St. August im*. 
His contributions to every branch of tin* science 
W(‘re imiiu'nse; the* sensi‘s, the emotions, imagmiition, 
memory, the will, and the intellect — he explonni 
them all, and th(‘re is searci'ly any Hul)H(*queiit dev<*l- 
opment of importance that he did not forestall. 
II(* is the founcU'r of th<‘ mtrostx'ctive rnetliod Nov- 
erini Te, 7i(tveritn me was an iutelleidual no l(‘ss than 
a devotional as])iration with him. The* following 
are p<*rhaps ih(‘ chief points for our presi'Ut purpose: 
(1) lie oppoHi's body and soul on the ground of the 
irrcMluiable distim‘tmn of thought and extension 
(cf. I)E8rAHTErt). St. Augustim*, however, lays more 
stress on the volitional activiti(‘s than did tin* French 
Idealists (2) As against the Maniclueans he always 
asserts the worth and dignity of the body. Like 
Aristotle In* makes the soul the final caiist* of tin* body. 
As God IS tin* Good or S}nnmuni Honum of the soul, 
80 is the soul the good of the body. (I{) Tin* origin 
of the Houl is tKThaps b(*you(i our ken. He nev(*r 
definitely decicied b«*tw(»eri Traducianism and (>e- 
ationisrn. (5) As regards spiritualitv, lie is every- 
wh(*re most (*xplicit, but it is int(*n*Htmg as an indi- 
cation f)f the futile Hubtleti(*s current at the time 
to find him warning a fn(*nd against the eontrov»*rsy 
on the corporeality of the soul, seiMiig that the term 
“corpus” was used in so many <litTer(*iit senses 
“CorjiuH, non caro” is his own de.scHption of the 
angelic body. 

Medieval psychology prior to tin* Aristotelean 
reviv'al was affeeU'd by neo-Platonisrn, August iiiian- 
ism, and rnvstical influeiiceM diTived from tin* works 
of pseudo-ZlionysiuH I'liis fusion iiroduced wmie- 
times, notably in Seotus Eriugcrui. a panthcistie 
theory of the* soul. All individual existence is Init 
the development of the Divine life, in which all 
things are destined to be resumed. Tin* Arabian 
coninn*ntator8, Averrods and Avneenna, htwJ inter- 
preted Aristotle’s psychology in a pantheistic sense. 
St. Thomas, witfi the rest of the Schoolmen, arncmls 
this portion of the Aristotelean tradition, accepting 
the rest with no irrifiortant modifications. Ht. 
Thomas's d(K*tnne is bneffy its follows: (1) the rational 
goul, which is one with the sensitive and Vftgetative 
principle, is the form of the body . 1 his woh defined 

as of faith by the Council of Vienne of 1311; (2) 
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the soul iis a substance, hut an incomplete substance, 
i. e. it has a natural aptitude and exigency for exist- 
ence in the body, in conjunction with which it makes 
up the substantial unity of human nature; (3) though 
connaturally related to the body, it is itself absolutely 
simple, i. e. of an unextended and spiritual nature. 
It is not wholly irnmersijd in matter, its higher oper- 
ations being intrinsically imlependent of the organ- 
ism; (4) the rational soul is pniduced by special crea- 
tion, at the moment when th(^ organism is sufficiently 
developed to receive it. In th(* first stage of embry- 
onic development, the vital priruaple has merely 
ve|?etative jx^wers; then a sensitive soul comes into 
being, (iducMHl from the evolving potf*ncies of the organ- 
ism: later yet, this is replaced by the perfect rational 
soul, which is essentially immaU^rial and so postulates 
a special cr(»ative act. Many modern trx*ologian8 
have abandoned this last point of St Thomas’s teach- 
ing, and maintain that a fully rational soul is infused 
inix) the embryo at thf‘ first mom(‘nt of its {‘xisfxaiee. 

Thk Soul in Modern THoroiiT. — Modern spec- 
ulations respecting the soul have taken two main 
directions. Idealism and Mat(‘rialisin. Agnosticism 
nec’d not be reckoned as a third and distinct answer 
to the problem, siru'e, as a matter of fact, all actual 
agnosti(MHms have an easily r(*cognizcd bias towards 
one or oth(*r of the two solutions aforesaid. Both 
Idi'alism and MatcTialism in })r(*s(‘nt-day philosophy 
mergf' into Monism, which is jirobably the most 
infiuimtial system outside* the Catholic Church. 

— Descartes conceived the^ soul as essen- 
tially thinking (i. e. cons(uous) substance*, anel beidy 
as esHe‘ntially extenelcMl substance. The twe» are* thus 
simply disparate re*alitu^s, with no vital e!onn(*xion 
betwe*e‘n them. This is significantly marke*d by his 
thiHiry of the soul’s kication in the boely. Unlike 
the Scholastie^s he confine*H it tei a single point- — the 
pineal gland — from which it is HUppose*d to contre>l 
the varieius organs and muse’le's thremgh the* medium 
of the “animal spirits”, a kinel of fluid e*ire*ulating 
through the* body. Thus, to say the least, the soul’s 
bifileigie’al functions aie; made very remote* anel in- 
direct, and were* in fact late*r ein reeluce*d almeist to 
a nullity: the lowe*r life was violently s(*vere*el from 
the higher, and regarded as a simple mechanism. 
In the Ckirtesian theeiry animals are me*re automata. 
It is only by the Divine assistance that action Ix*- 
twexai semi and body is possible*. The Occasionalists 
went further, denying all interaction whatever, and 
making the correspondence eif the two sets of facts 
a pure result of the* ae^tion eif God. The* Leibnizian 
theory of Pro-(‘8tablishe*d Harmony similarly reifuses 
to oelmit any inter-causal relation. The superior 
monad (soul) and the aggregate of inferior monads 
which go to make up the body are like two cleicks 
constructed with perfect art so as always tei agree. 
They register alike, but indept*ndently : they are still 
two clocks, not one. This awkwarel Dualism was 
entirely got rid of by Spinoza. For him there is but 
one, infinite substance, of which thought and exten- 
sion arc only attributes. I'hought comprehends 
extension, and by that very fact shows that it is at 
root one with that which it comprehends. The 
alleged irreducible distinction is transcended: soul 
and body are neither of them substances, but each 
is a property of the one substance. Each in its 
sphere is the counterpart of the other. This is the 
meaning of the definition, “Soul is the Idea of Body”. 
Soul is the counterpart within the sphere of the 
attribute of thought of that particular mode of the 
attribute of extension which we call the body. Such 
was the fate of Cartosianism. 

English Idealism had a different course. Berke- 
ley hod begun by denying the existence of material 
substance, which he reduced merely to a series of 
impressions in the sentient mind. Mind is the only 
substance. Hume finished the argument by dissolv- 


ing mind itself into its phenomena, a loose collection 
of “impressions and ideas”. The i^nsist school 
(Condillac etc.) and the Associationists (Hartley, 
the Mills, and Bmn) continued in similar fashion to 
regard the mind as constituted by its phenomena or 
“staUis”, and the growth of modem positive psychol- 
ogy has tended to encourage this attitude. But 
to rest in Phenomenalism as a theory is impossible, 
os its ablest advocates themselves have seen. Thus, 
J. 8. Mill, while describing the mind as merely “a 
series [i. e. of conscious phenomena] aware of itself 
as a series”, is forced to admit that such a conception 
involves an unresolved paradox. Again, W. James’s 
assertion that “the piissing thought is itself the 
Thinker”, which “appropriates” all piist thoughts in 
the “stream of consciousness”, simply blinks the ques- 
tion. For surely there is something which in its 
turn “ appropriat-es ” the passing thought itself and 
the entire stream of past and future thoughts as 
well, viz. the self-conscious, self-asserting “I”, 
the substantial ultimate of our mental life. To he 
in this sensi* “monarch of all it surveys” in mtrosjiec- 
tive obs(*rvation and reflective 8i*lf-consciousne.ss, to 
ap])ropriate without itself being appropriat(*(l by 
anything else*, to be the genuine owner of a c(‘rtain 
limited s{*ction of reality (the stream of conscious- 
ness), this IS to h(‘ a free and stivereign (though finite) 
|K*rsonality, a self-<;on.sciouH, spiritual substance in 
the language of Catholic metaphysics. 

('nttrism —The foregoing discussion partly antici- 
pat(*s our <*riticisrn of Materialism (q. v.). Tin* father 
of modern Mat(*rialism is Hobbes, who accejited the 
tlieory of Epicurus, and reduced all sjiirits either to 
phanUims of the imiigmation or to matter in a highly 
rarefied stab* This th(*ory need not detain us here. 
Later Materialism has three main Kourc(‘s* (1) New- 
tonian physics, wiiich taught men to regard matter, 
not as inert and passive, but as instinct with force. 
Why should not life and consciousnc'ss lx* among 
its unexplored ])otencies? (Priestley, d'yndall, etc ) 
Tyndall hinisiJf provides the answer admitting that the 
chasm that si'parates psychical facts from material 
phenomena is “intellectually impassable”. Writers, 
therefore, who make thought a mere “secretion of the 
brain” or a “ phosphorescence” of its substance (Vogt, 
Moleschott) may be simply ignored. In reply to 
the more serious Materialism, spiritualist philoso- 

S hers need only re-assert the admissions of the 
laterialists themselves, that there is an impassable 
chasm betwe<*n the two classes of ftu'ts. (2) Psycho- 
physics, it is alleged, shows the most minute d(*i)<*n- 
dence of mind-functions upon brain-states. The 
two orders of facts are therefore perfectly continu- 
ous, and, though they may be superficially different, 
yet they must be after all radically one. Mental 
jjhenomena may be styled an epiphenomenon or by- 
product of material force (Hu>dey). The answer 
IS the same as before. There is no analogy for an 
epiphenomenon being separated by an “impassable 
chasm” from the causal series to which it belongs. 
The term is, in fact, a mere verbal subterfuge. The 
only sound principle in such arguments is the princi- 
ple that essential or “impassable” distinctions in 
the effect can be explained only by similar distinctions 
in the cause. This is the principle on which Dualism, 
as we have explained it, rests. Merely to find rela- 
tions, however close, between mental and physiolog- 
ical facts does not advance us an inch towaras 
transcending this Dualism. It only enriches and 
fills out our concept oi it. The mutual compenetra- 
tion of soul and body in thrir activities is just what 
Catholic philosophy (anticipating positive science) 
had taught for centuries. Afan is two and one, a 
divisible but a vital unit^. (S) Evolutionism en- 
deavours to explfdn the origin of the soul from merely 
material forces. Spirit is not the basis and principle; 
rather it is the ultimate efflorescence of the Coeim. 
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If we ask then '‘what urns the original basis out of 
which spirit and all things arose? we are told it 
was the Unknowable (Spencer). This system must 
be treated as Materialistic Monism. The answer 
to it is that, lus the outcome of the Unknowable hius 
a spiritual character, the Unknowable itself u^tisuming 
its reality) must be spiritual. 

As regards monistic systems generally, it belongs 
rather to cosmology to discuss tliem. W'e lakt* onr 
stand on the consciousness of individual personality, 
which consciou.sness is a distinct deliverance of our 
very highest faculties, growing more and more ex- 

f )licit with the strengthening of our luoral and intel- 
ectual being. This consciousness is (‘inphatic, as 
against the figrnettts of a fallaciously abstract rejuson, 
in asserting the self-subsistence (and at the same tinu‘ 
the Witude) of our being, i. e. it declares that we are 
independent inasmuch jis we are truly jHrsons or 
iifdves, not mere attributes or adjectives, while at 
the same time, by exhibiting our manifold limitations, 
it din'cts us to a higher Cause on which our being 
depends. 

Such is the Catholic doctrine on the nature, unity, 
Biibstantiality, spirituality, and origin of the soul. 
It is the only system consistent with ('hristian faith, 
and, we may add, morals, for both Materialism aiul 
Monism loguuilly cut away the foundation.s of these. 
The foregoing historical sketch will have s«'rve<l also 
to show another advantage it possesses, viz. that it 
is by far the most comprehensive, and at the sam(* 
time discriminating, synthesis of wdmtt‘ver is best 
in rival systems. It recognizes th<‘ ])hysical condi- 
tions of the soul’s activity wdth the Maleriidist, and 
its spiritual aspect with the Idealist, wdiile witli ih(' 
Monist it insists on the vital unity of human lih‘. 
It enshrines the principles of anenent speculation, 
and is ready to receive and assimilate th(‘ fruits of 
modem researeh. 8ee Animism; Conscioitsnkss; 
Eneuoy, the Law' of the Conservation of; Fac- 
ulties OF THE Soul; Form; Free Will; Idea; 
Immortality; Intellect: Life; Mind; Metem- 
rsvcHosLs; Psychology; Spiritualism. 

Tht' followiiDs works may be consvilto 1: Laui>, Philonophu 
of Mind (New V<»rk anii London, 18(15); Ii>km, EU’mtutx of 
Phpffiolouic'it P^uckoloQy (Now York, 1887) ; .Iamkm, Prin- 
ciple,* of Pxprholoyy (2 vols., New ^'ork. ISOS); Dhihooi.l, 
The Soul (New York, 1898); Maheu, pHyehokHiy ((Uh ed., 
London, 1909); Mc'DfxroAi.L, Body and MukI: .1 l>cfrticr of 
Animism (London, 1911); Cooosnikh, L'drne ^unuiine 
1899) ; Mekcikk, Pnychahifie (Louvain, 1(MH): Ickm, Lem orvjineH 
de la pHijcholoyie contemporainc (Lonvoiin, 1 (M)n); Fabokh, Le 
cerveau, I'Ame ed les farjiMn (PariH, IHH8); GAKUAtH. Philosophic 
de S, Thomas; la nature humaine (Paris, 189(5); Gi’TUKRLKT, Dtr 
Psyrholouic (M(inster, 189(5); Boun.uicR, Le principe vital et 
I'Ame pensante (Paris, I87.‘l); Lkuhkton, Les origines de la dor- 
trine de la TriniU (Paris, 1910); Lk Hov, La religion den jrrimitifs 
(Paris, 1908); Tyu»r, Anthropology (London, 1904); Im:M, 
Primitive Culture (Loudon, 190.1); dk Wri.F, Sehotastie Philos- 
ophy, tr. CoFFBY (Dublin anti Ijondon, 1907); Lkskr, IHe Seekt,- 
lehre Tertullians (W(iral)arijE, 1893); Bk^iokh, Phtlon d'Alexnndrie 
(Paris, 1908); LAtmvNtiB, Etudes sur les rlHgions sfmitk/ues 
(Paris, 1903). For the references to Hr. Thomah and Hr. Aroi n- 
TiNE mn the articles in the C’atholk- Encyci.oi'KUIa. Ht^o also 
Diet, de th^ol. cathol. (Paris, 1909), s. v. Ante. 

Michael Maher. 
Joseph Boland. 

South Carollnai one of the thirteen original colo- 
nies of the Unitf*d States, has an area of 30,570 
square miles throughout 'it« 35 countit^s, wdth an ex- 
treme breadth of 235 miles and an cxtr(‘me wddth of 
215. It is boundtid eastward by North Carolina and 
the Atlantic, with a coast line of 2(X) miU^; (ieorgia 
lies to the west and North Carolina bounds it on the 
north. Columbia is the capital 

Physical Characteristics.— South Carolina risers 
from marshland in its eastern tidewater section to a 
mountainous region in the extreme western i>ortion 
of the state. The Pi^Hlee and the Santee are navigable 
rivers flow'ing into the Atlantic and reaching the sfja 
through deltas in the marsh regions. It is probable 
that more than half of the state was at one time 
in dense timber. 


Population. — The state Is twYmtv-sixth in rank of 
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1,515,41)0. Btnuifort County Is Uie fifth county 
UuittMi States in jHiint of diaisity of negro popti- 
, having a |)crci*iuagc of 1H).5. In 171H> South 


1910, 
in tlic 
latioii, 

Cari»linu w lus second only to N irginia in the number of 
its slaves, having 107,097. I'lu* largest cities with 
tlieir ms|HH*tive i>opulations are as follows: Cliarles- 
ton, 7>8,S3;L Columbia, 20,319; Spiu'tanburg, 17,517; 
CirtHUivillc, 15,741. 

Hesouuces. — More than on(‘-third of the cuUivattxi 
land is (h* vot ini t o eot t on . 1 1 is I he fourth cot t on state 
in the Union, prodiudng in 1910, 1,1 10, (KH) hales. The 
islands along tlu' coiist and tlie .swampy tuiewater 


iipy 

n‘gion fioin tin* ver>' beginning vitldtHi much rice, 
the stat<‘ ranking .second in lh«' Union in this [wotluct. 
Much at t ('lit ion is given to the priKluction of <'arly 
fruit and vi getahles for northiTii mark(*t.s and a inon^ 
r<‘(*ent industry is tht' planting and shinjiing of tea. 
From the jiiiu' for<*sts lumber and naval supplies are 
obt ained, and a great deal of i»hosi>luite rock is dug 
in tlu' soutlu'rn 
tidi'water ngion, 
yit'kling a rich 
supply of h'l'ti- 
lizt'r for <*xport. 

'l'h(‘ chief manu- 
facturing indus- 
try's are cotton 
wa'uving, lurnlx'r 
milling, turpt'ii- 
tine distilling, 
cl(‘aning, and h'r- 
liliztT. Accord- 
ing to the states 
(s'lLSUs of BK),') 
the e.apital iu- 
vestcsl in its man- 
ufa<'luriiig indus- 
tri(‘.s was $113,- 

422,224, (‘inploying 59,441 wagt' eanu'rs who wt're paid 
$13,H0S,950. ^riu* value of the product totalled $79,- 
37() 202. 3ii(‘ (au'eal crop of 1910 w jus oats, 4,59tk(KK) 
busluds; corn, 44,7:i3dMK); wlit'at, 4,9 s:L(KK); rye, 
40, IKK). Tilt* raihvay mileagt' of t lu* st ate in 1907 was 
;{,:i24.4I . Cluirk'ston has long hi'en one of lh(‘ leading 
cities of till' South, ow ing its jirosperity largely to hs 
fint* harbour. Its imports in 1907 w'eri' S*{,52H,.Y)3; 
in 190<S, $3,375,997; its e.v'tiortH in 1907, $1,082,400, 
and in 1 90S, $2,510,905. Columbia, the cai>ilal. ih 
on the C'ongans' H.iv(‘r, and its fim^ w'at(*r po\v(;r is 
us<*d for .several large cotton factorii's. Creenyilk; 
and Spartanburg manufacture' cotton clotli. The 
bank.s of tiu' state' are in a prosperous condition, and 
seaircely a towui of any conseeiueiice* is without its 
banks, ‘eitheT national, state, or private. 3'here is a 
State Hank Kxamincr, who n'gularly watehes the 
operations of all these! institutions, and a hank hiil- 
ure is raredy chronicle'd. There are 19 mil lonal laenks 
with a capital of $2,713,(KK); M3 state hanks w ith a 
capital of $<),3:i2.H71, atiel 9 iirivate! hanks with a 

capital of .$KK>,(K)0. _ , « 

Ki>U('ation. -' rhe supervision of public inslruction 
is vested in a state HU])crin1e'nde‘nt (jf es ucation, 
edocted for two vaairs; a stale lioard of e'ducation 
composesl of the governor, the state mipcrmtcndcnt 
of (Miucation, and not above scv(‘n pcrson.s apiiomteei 
bv tlie goveTiior; a county supcrinte‘nde*nt, clce’teel 
for four years, and, in each county, a county bcxird 
of ctlucufioii of tlircc nK-m(«‘rM, ono of wliom «httll 
be <hi' rouiitv kuixt'"'''"'*'";'* 

apj)oin(«-s of thi- , whom- teritw of office 

an' two vear«. The fh neral AHHembly inakes pro- 
vision for lh<- elee.lion or ar«l>pintim'nt. of all otha 
necessarj' w'hool officers, provides a system of free 
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public Bcbools for all children between the ages of six 
and twenty-one, and divides the county into school 
districts. The main school fund derives from a 
three-mill tax on all taxable property, an annual dog 
tax of fifty cents, and the ]x>ll tax assessed and col- 
lected in the various s<;hoof districts. In addition to 
these sources the school fund drew, up to 1907, the 
state di8i)en8ary tax, the most unique feature of the 
law. Bcnool districts are allowed to vote for special 
taxation. No public money from whatever source 
derived shall be used, either directly or indirectly, 
in aid or maintenance “of any college, school, hospital, 
o^ihan house or other institution, society or organiza- 
tion of whatever kind which is wholly or in part under 
the direction or control of any church or of any reli- 
gious or sectarian denomination, f^iety or organiza- 
tion”. Separate schools are provided for children of 
the white and coloured races, and no child of either 
ra(!e is ever perrnitt<‘d to attend the school provided 
for children of the oth(*r race. 

Section 1201a of the Cieneral Code reads: “That 
the nature of alcoholic drinks and narcotics and special 
in«tru(;tion as to their effect upon the human system, 
in connection with the wveral divisions of the subject 
of Physiology and Hygiene, shall be included in the 
branclu^s of study taught in the common or public 
schools in the Stat(‘ of South Carolina and shall be stud- 
ied ami taught as thoroughly and in the same manner as 
ot her like reciuired branches are in said schools, by the 
us(' of text nooks in the hands of pupils where other 
branches are thus studied in said schools, and orally 
in the case of pupils unable to read, and shall be 
taught by all teachers and studied by all pu[)ila in 
all said schools supported wholly or in nart by public 
inon(*y . . . and any officer, school airector, com- 
initt(‘e, 8up(*rintend(*nt or teacher who shall refuse 
or neglect to comply with the requirements of this 
Act, or shall neglect or fail to make proper provisions 
for the instruction required and in the manncT speci- 
fied by the first section of this Act, for all pupils in 
each and every sc.hool under his jurisdiction shall be 
remov(‘d from office and the vacancy filled as in other 
cases.” Schools must be kept open and the exercises 
continued in ea<di school district for a fH-riod of at 
leiwt three months in each year. “Arbour Day”, the 
third Friday in November, and Calhoun’s Birthday, 
18 March, “South Carolina Day”, are obs<'rve<i in an 
approjinaU* manner. The age limit of pupils — be- 
twecni the ages of six and tw^enty-one — has been ruled 
under an opinion of the attnrnc*v-general as prohibit- 
ing the establishing of free kindergartens. 

For white children there are 2712 public schools in 
the state (1909), employing 933 men teachers and 
3247 women, and reaching 153,807 pupils with an 
average attendance of 107,368. For negro children 
there are 2354 public schools, employing 894 men 
teachers and 1802 woimm, and teaching 181,095 
piqiils, with an av^erage attendance of 123,481. The 
total revenue for botli white and ne^grcK's was $2,- 
345,647.72; out of which there was exi>endcd $1,- 
590,732.51 for w’hites and $308,153.16 for negrmjs. 
The state’s par ca}nta expenditure, according to en- 
rolment, was in 1899, $4.90 for white, $1.42 for negro, 
$2.69 average for lx)th; in 1904, $6,88 for white, $1.47 
forjiegro, $4.08 for both; in 1909, $10.34 for white, 
$1.70 for iK'gro, $5.67 for both. There are 27 institu- 
tions of higher education for w’hites and 11 for negroes. 
Of the 27 institutions for w^hites, 5, non-sectarian, 
receive a total state support of ^55,994.88; 5 are 
Presbyterian, 3 Metho<li8t, 3 Baptist, and 2 Lutheran. 
Tlie remainder are non-soetariivn seminaries or tech- 
nical colleges. The University of South Carolina, 
charter'd m 1801, is lo('!att*d at Columbia, has 29 
officers and members of faculty, 298 students and a 
total income of $97,385.18. Clemson Agricultural 
ColWe, chartered in 1889, located at Clemson, has 
47 officers and members of the faculty, 665 students, 


and a total income of $201,477.28. The Winthrop 
Normal and Industrial College, chartered in 1891. 
located at Rock Hill, has 45 officers and members of 
faculty, and a total income of $94,685.37. 

History. — A. Cm/.— Owing in part to presumably 
unfavourable climatic conditions, m part to the fact 
that the land lay in the disputed zone between the 
English and Spanish settlements, colonization in the 
Carolinas was tardy and spasmodic. In 1629, a 
patent to the territory had been granted by Charles I 
and forfeited throu^ inaction on the part of the 
patentees. Virginia assumed to make grants without 
any permanent results^ though a small company of 
dissenters, in 1653, migrated from that colony and 
began the Albemarle settlement, with a considerable 
number of Quakers; while New Englanders, a few 
years later, purchased land from the Indians on Cape 
Fear River, but abandoned the settlement with dis- 
gust. At last, in 1663, Charles II granted to the Earl 
of Clarendon and seven other of his favourites all 
Carolina from the 36° to 31° north, and Cape Fear was 
settled under this grant by colonists from Barbadoes. 
The proprietors were nearly absolute in their power, 
though the “advice, consent, and approbation” of 
the freemen were necessary bc^fore law’s could become 
valid and there was to be freedom of religious worship. 
The colony, however, did not prosper, and the rela- 
tions betw(‘en proprietors and colonists w'ore further 
strained by an attempt to govern the colony und(T a 
constitution framed by the Earl of Shaftesbuiy’, with 
more or less assistance from the philosopher Ixicke. 
This document was a remarkably impractical product, 
based, quaintly, upon medn'val and aristocratic ideas 
with one of its principal and avowwl motives — “to avoid 
erecting a numerous democracy”. Its model was the 
independent Palatinate of Durham; officials were 
called palatines, chancellors, high stew’ards, and ad- 
mirals. Two-fifths of the land was to belong to the 
nobility. There was to be a Parliament, which w’as 
to consider nothing but what was referred to it by 
the Proprietory Council. FrcHnlom of w’orship w’as 
granted, but citizens must proh'ss their belief in Clod 
and the obligation to worship, and, contrary to the 
wish of IjOck(*, the Church of England w’as to be an 
Established Church. Dissatisfaction wnth this Ckin- 
stitution, which was never enforced, and with the 
Navigation Acts, kept the Carolinas in a perpetual 
ferment. 

In 1670 the foundation of South Carolina w’as laid 
in the settlement of the Ashley River and an inde- 
pendent governor w’as appoint(‘d. Locke’s C\)nstitu- 
tion was abandoned, and a mode of gov’ernment w as 
atlopted limiting the pow’f‘rs of the executive and out- 
lining a legislature of elected delegates. In 1672 
Charleston was fixtHl as the i>ermanent site for the 
settlement, a numb(‘r of Dutch immigrants from New 
York having arrived the year before, as well as a 
shipload of slaves, the latter only too soon to out- 
number the whitoB. The colony was further aug- 
mented by Presbyterian Scoteh-lrish in 1683, but the 
most important addition to the little colony was the 
coming of the French Huguenots, upon the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, who settled on the C^ooper 
River, and were later admitted to the political rights 
of the colony. But worthless settlers, selfish and unen- 
lightened proprietors, tactless governors, religious dis- 
sent with the party of the Church and the king, and 
the uneasy proximity of the Spanish settlements, led 
to o|)en revolt, the banishment of a governor, and, in 
1689, the declaration of martial law. Trouble wms 
averted by the appointment of Archdale, one of the 
proprietors and a Quaker, as governor, who made 
many important concessions, as did his successor, 
Blake. In 1697 religious liberty was accorded to all 
“except Papists”. An attempt was made in 1704 to 
exclude Dissenters from the Assembly, but the law 
was annulled by Queen Anne. From now on until 
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the Revolution the course of South Carolina was a 
succession of cumulatively forcible resistances to in- 
terference on the part of the proprietors, and, after 
1721, when the Crown assumed control, on the part of 
the sovereign and the royal governors, intersper8t*d 
with the dissolving of popular assemblies, the annul- 
ment of governmental decrees, and a series of bloody 
campaigns against the Indians, ^ith the gradual 
formation of two distinct social classes, the rise of 
Charleston as a mart of trade, a seat of wealth and 
fashion, and a virile and cosmopolitan community. 
The colonv warmly sympathizea with the northern 
colonies, the royal governor being forced to abdicate, 
taking refuge on a British man-of-war in SeptemlMT, 
1775. A State Constitution was first adopted on 26 
March, 1776, and, by a vote of 149 to 73, trie national 
Constitution was ratified on 23 May, 1788. 

Early in its state history South Carolina evinced a 
feeling for States^ Rights, which made it the leader 
in the southern agitation that led up to the Civil War. 
A Nullification Act was passtnl in 18,32 in opposition 
to the high tariff upon importations passcnl by th(' 
Federal ( lovemment ; but the trouble was temporarily 
r(‘heved by the passing of a compromise tariff in the 
succeeding sc'ssion of Congress. Serious difficultii's 
arose upon the election of Lincoln to the presidency. 
On the day of his election both Houses of the State 
LK'gislature in joint session jiasscKl a resolution pro- 
viding for a state convention to consider the with- 
drawal of the state from the Union. In November 
the I^egislature passed an act authorizing such a con- 
vention, declanng that “a sovereign State of the 
Union had a right to secede from it; that the States 
of the Union are not subordinate the national go\'- 
ernment, were not created by it, and do not belong 
to it; that they created the nati(.mal gov’ernment; 
that from them it derives its power; that to them it is 
responsible; and that when it abuses th(* trust n‘posed 
m It they, as equal sovereigns, have a right to resume 
the i>ower8 respecliv^'ly delegated to it by iluan.” 
Orators now stumped the state, vigilance committees 
w'ere organized, assemblages of negroes were dispersed, 
and the delegat^*s chosen on 3 December, 18(>0, iiic't 
at Odumbia on the 17th, adjourning to Charleston, 
ow ing to the prevalence of smallpox. On 20 December 
an ordinance declaring that “the union now sub- 
sisting between South Carolina and other States 
under the name of the United Statt^s of America is 
hereby dissolved'^ was unanimously adopted forty- 
fiv(‘ minutes after it was submitted. A proclamation 
to this effect was read and adopted amid scenes of the 
wildest enthusiasm. All federal office-holders at once* 
re‘Higned. A new banner w'as aelejpteei fe>r ‘*The Inde^- 
fK*ndent Commonwealth''. A committee' was ari- 
pomteei to wait on the pre'sielent and treat for the 
j)08S(*asion of public lands W'ithin the state*. They 
urge*d the pre*Hidc*nt to imint»eiiat('ly withdraw all 
natiemal tre>ejps from Charleston harbour and pn*- 
8e*nte*(l him with a re*8olution ejf seccission. Lincoln 
was courteous but firm. He replied that he would 
present their demands te) Cemgress, but gave them to 
understanel that he should elefend Fort Sumte*r. A 
taunting reply wjis forthcx>ming from the commissiem- 
ers w^hich the pre*sident ek'clineel to answer. The* com- 
missioners re;turneiel anel, on 12 April, 1861, South 
Caredinians attac‘ked Fort Sumter, comp(*lle*el its 
evacuation by federal troops, and the state for four 
ye*ar8 became one of the me>8t energetic and zealous 
d(‘fender8 of the Cemfeeleracy. 

At the close of the war a provisional government 
was set up by the presielcnt on 30 June, 1865, and a 
state convention, in the fall of the same year, re- 
pealed the ordinance of secession and eieclared 
slaverj^ abolished. An ejection was helel in Neivera- 
ber and a state government was electeel which con- 
tinueei in office until superseeleel by the military 
government in 1867 — South and North Carolina 


being included in one military district. The state 
passeei safely through the terrors of the Reeon* 
sirue^tion Periexi. On 14 January, 1868, at a coii- 
ventiein cemipe>seei of 34 whiU'S anei Oil blacks the 
Constitution w'as adt)pt<*d ami ratifitHi at lui eleH*tion 
the following ye*ar, which chose 85 nt'groes anti 72 
w’hite me*n for the State D'gislature. On 13 July. 
1868, the* FourteH'nth Am(*ntlm(*nt w^as ratitiiHl ana 
the military authe>ritie*8 were withdrawn. The Fif- 
teenth AiiH'ndmcnt w'lks ratificni by the State Lt*gis- 
lature, 11 Mareh, iHtiO. 

In the city of Charleston, fnmi 1 Dwember, ItlOL 
t<) 1 Mav, UH)2, a “South Carolina Interstate and 
Wc^st Imhan F\jK)siti()n” was held, w'hieh eloquc'ntly 
demonstratinl the development of the Southern states 
since the C3vil War aiul the industrii's and rt'Houroes 
of Cuba, Porto Rico, M(‘xu*o, and South Ameri'*a. 

B. EcclesKu^tical . — In the stormy pt*riod of re- 
ligious dis.sent that charaeterizetl the early colonial 
years of the Carohnas, Cat holies bon* no part ; nor 
inde(*d (lo(‘s there appear any evidence of the prew'tice 
of a single active C^.atholic in South Carolina until 
after tin* Revolution. This n'ligious ilissent came 
from the Quakers and a growing (dass of colonists, 
indifferent to religious ideals, who objected to the en- 
forct*d establishm(‘nt of the Church of England, in- 
volving on their iiart the payment of three-fourths 
share for the maintenance of a religious (‘stablishment 
rcpre.st'nt mg a minority. But tla* hy|M)thetica! pres- 
ence of Catholics was (Inly jirovided for in the Acts of 
ItHMi renewing toleration, by the usual parentheih^al 
intrusion of the phnis(* — “Papists only exe<*t>t(Hl”. 
Indeed it w*as not until a geiK'ration aft(*r the Hevolu- 
tion, with its disestablishuient of the .\nglieaii ('hurch 
in the slatt*H of North and South C'arolina, that the 
Metro|)olitan of th<! Unili‘d States solicited the pope 
to erect a south(‘rn dioe(*se for the bands of C;atn- 
olies scattered through (hsirgia and the C'arolinas who 
were alr<‘adv b(*e<)mmg iTi(iiff(*n'nt and malcontent, 
if not actuafly hen‘1ical. To includt* these stall's in 
its territoly, the S(‘<‘ of (Jiarh'ston wiis ('reeled by 
Pius VII, 11 July, 1820, and the R(*v. John England, 
the jiarish pric'st of Killorgan and Ballymoodan, Irt*- 
hind, W'as eonsecrated its bishop at the* Catlu'dral of 
St. Finnbar, n'fusinji; at the saini* time to tak<^ a 
special oath of allegiance R) tla* King of England. 
'FIk* bishop embarked for the UnitiHi StaU's on 22 
October; set alxait his onerous dutic's with indi'fatig- 
able assiduity ; foundc*!! the first Catholic newspaper 
<»f America, “The UnitcMl StaUw’ (Catholic Mis- 
cellany", which, with a slight. inUTmission. endured 
up Uy the C*ivil War; estalilislu'd 'Fhe lOiilosophical 
and Classical Seminary of Charleston for (!at holies 
and non-Catholics aliki*; organized, in 18.30, th(^ 
Sisters of Our Lady of Mercy; drew up a model 
Constitution for tin* Church, and incorporated its 
truHt(‘<‘s, Bishop England combiruHl iii a remark- 
able degrt*e jiractical insight, indomitable en(‘rgy, and 
wade culture, while* struggling against baffling dif- 
ficulties. 

In 1850, during the episcopate of Bishoi) Reynolds, 
the Se(‘ of Savannah was cr(*<’U*d with jurisdiction 
over (k'orgia and Eastern I'lond.'i, and th(^ Diocetw* 
of Chark'ston li(*nceforth coinpris<*d th(* Oirolinas 
with a Catholic ]>(>i)uIation (*Hiiniated at SfKK). 3'he 
Civil War wrought terrible havoc with C^atholic 
lives and Church [iropf'rty, culininJiting in the horrors 
of Sherman's march to the sea, arxl liishop I.ynch 
displayinl remarkabh* energy in building up again his 
ruin(*<f and pennik'HS dificese, I'he Vi(*ariat<* Atk>s- 
tolic of North Carolina was ('re(*U*d by a Pajial Ibill, 
3 March, 1868, so that under thr* presemt. epis(*opat.e 
of Bishop H(‘nry P Northrop, the l)ioceseof C'harles- 
t.on comprise’H simply the State of South Carolina. 
Tliere an* in the (!ioc(*s(* lOH religious w^ornen, nov- 
ices and postulants, 19 si'cular prir*sts, 12 churches 
with resiclent priests, 17 missions with churches, 75 
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fitatioBB and 8 chaptjls; 5 academies for young ladies 
with 395 pupils; 9 parishes with i)arochial schools 
providinif tor 859 pupils; one hospitalj the Infinnary 
and Samtarium of Bt. Francis Aavier, under the 
Bisters of Mercy, at Charleston. The diocese sup- 
ports and car(»H for 72 oqihjins and the estimated 
Catholic population of the state is 9550. 


DENOMINATIONAL STATIjITICH (1908) 



No 

No 

Member- 

Dknominations 

f HeUCHEB 

Minibtehs 

SHIP 

HjqitiNt 

1,(K)3 

410 

118,217 

M. K. Church, Bouth . 

7'.»S 

357 

Hr,,441 

Presbyterian 

275 

121 

23,442 

Lutheran 

85 

34 

13,993 

ICpiseopal 

94 

47 

7,(>20 

Unitarian 

1 

1 

117 

CNmgrc'gational. . 

1 • 

1 

71 

A R Presbyterian | 

45 

36 

4,227 

Catliolie 1 

30 

19 

9,650 


Leoihlatiov Affecting IIeligion. — The State 
allows a rectory an<l two acres of land with building 
to Ih‘ exempt from taxation. Nor an? religious houst»s 
taxt'd. Teaching ordcTs have special privileges exempt- 
ing their scIkmiIs, a.sthe parochial scliools, from taxation. 

Full liberty of conscience is granted in South 
Carolina, but it has be(?u h<‘ld that this does not 
legalize wilful or jirofane swearing or scoffing or 
prevent legislation prohibiting the conduct of secular 
biiHiness, not of an imperative riatur(‘, on Sunday. 
f^)uth Carolina recognizes as legal holidays 1 Jan- 
uary, 19 Jjinuary. L(?(‘’s Birthday, 11 May, Con- 
f(*derate Memorial Day, 3 June, JefTerson Davis’ 
Birthday, 4 July, Labour Day, Election Day, Christ- 
mas, and Thursday of Fair Week, but no Chun^h holy 
days, as such, am recognized as holidays. The law 
all()WH lh(' same privileges to communications made 
to a ])ri(*st under the seal of a confession as it does to 
confidential communications imule by a client to 
his coimsc'l or by a patient k) his physician. The 
statutes contain no provisiims making any c'xccption 
betwci'n the rights and privil(‘g('S of civil or ecclesias- 
tical corporations. Thv property of the Church in 
the diocese is held by the bishop and his succi'ssors 
in office. The sessions of the Legislature are opened 
with ])rayer; ihoH(‘ of the Courts are not. 

Marriage and Divorce . — The marriage laws of 
Bouth Carolina prohibit, all marriages within the 
Levitical d(‘^ree, of white with negro, or white with 
Imlian. It is one of the few states in the Union that 
do('s not re(|uire the taking out of marriage licenses. 
A startling fcnitiire of the South Carolina law is the 
fact that no divorci's an* granted. All laws per- 
mitting divorce were repealc'd in 1S78 and have never 
htH’n rtM'nacteil. From 1S57 to the repeal of the 
Divorce Law South Carolina liad granted but 103 
divorces, which was at tlu* rate of 1 per 100, (XX) of 


population. 

Excise and Dispensary Act. — Quite the most 
unique feature of the prohibition legislation of South 
Carolina — indeed one of the most uniqut* exci.se 
features of any state legislation — was the passing of 
tin* Dispensary Act which placed the entire control 
of the liquor traffic in the hands of the Government, 
the profits from which accrued to the state school 
fund. This Act ^vas abolisheti in 1907 under the 
pressure of a temperance movement that was sweep- 
ing through the Bouthem states and local option was 
adoptetl with the result that in 1909 eighU'cn coun- 
ties had vot^ prohibition. The Dispensary Law 
had scarcely been enacted in 1892 when it met with 
fierce opposition, receiving, however, hearty official 
support from Governor Tillman. In 1894 the 
Supreme Court of the State decided that it was un- 


constitutional, but successive Legislatures modified 
the (iHginal act in conformity to the ruling of the 
Court. In 1897, the United States Supmme Court 
decided that the 8C“f?tion forbidding the importation 
of liejuor into the state bv private persons violated 
the inter-state commerce laws of Congress. 

Wills. — Every |x‘r8on i.s entitled to make a will 
unless insane, under age, or labouring under some 
disability of law arising from want of capacity or 
want of perfect liberty of action. Married women 
deal, in evciy^ respect, as though they were single, 
anti have the same jxiwer to make contracts with 
r(*gard to their separate property as dc; their husbands 
All walls shall be in wanting and sipietl by tlie parly 
tlt'visirig, or by some other person in his pr(‘sence and 
by his expn^ss direction, and shall be attested ami 
subscribotl, m th<* prest'nce of said devisor, by three 
or iiitin* credible witnesses, (*aeh in the present't* t)f the 
oth(‘r. No noneiqiative will shall be good, where the 
(*statt‘ exc<*eds fifty dollars, unless the same is pr()vide<l 
by the oaths t)f throe W'itness(*s who w^ere pre8t‘iit at 
the making thenof and bid by the testator to b(‘ar 
w'itiu'ss that such was his w'ill, or w'ords to that 
effect; nor unl(*ss such wdll W'as made during the last 
siekne.ss of the deceased, m the house or place where 
he shall have di(‘d. No ((‘stimony shall be admitt<*(l 
to prove such a w^ill, if six months shall have elajxsc'd 
after speaking the testament ar>' w^ords, except such 
testimony, or the substance* thereof, was committ(*d 
to writing wuthiii six days aftc’r the making of said 
w'ill, and not then, unl(*ss such wall shall be present (*d 
for probate w'ithin twa*lve months The* asse*ts whie*h 
come into tlie hands eif the exeeuteirs or adminis- 
trators shall be apphe*el to the* payment eif tlie* de'bts 
of the estate in the fedleiwang oreh'r: (1) Funeral and 
othe'r extx‘nse*.s of last 8ie*kn(*ss, charge's eif probate or 
letters of admini.stration ; (2) De'bts due to jaiblic, 
(3) Judgment. s, mortgage's, and exe'cutieui.s — the 
oldest first; (4) Rc'nt; (5) Bonds, elebts l>y spee'iahty 
and de'bts by simple* contract 

('olonial Hicord'i North ( arolind (IKS(»-9()). Soulli C^nnilina 
Hist S<K*i«*t\’*e Collrrtio/iK, Ho r hh, SktOh of thr Hi\t of South 
('arohtia to 1719 (Churle‘8U)n, Mc(Ji{\i)\. South ( orolina 

undfr Hoynl (imwrnrnrnt (Nt*u 1S9*U, Eii7\ bt ( Jouitutl 

and Lrttrrf. (Uulhrook’H f*(I 1K.">0). ()’('onmii, t'nfholuUu 
the (’m ohuoH ntid (itor^nn York, 1N79), Sio //I'Z of the 

('nthohe (Imreh in thf i\ S (N«*w Yotk, , liiHiiop Eng* 

i.\nd’8 Work'i 

Jarvis Keiley. 

Southcote, Joanna. Bee Babratauians, Sab- 
batarianism. 

South Dakota, the thirty-ninth state, adrnittf'd to 
tlie* Unif)n ein 2 Novenibe*r, 1889, i.*^ oth(?ially bounde'el 
US follows* “Be'gummg at the point of inte*r.s(*ctioii 
of the w’i'steTii bounelary of Minnt'sota with the 
northern lK)undar>' of Iow*a and running thence 
northerly along the wa‘ste*rn bountlary of Minn(*sota 
to its mters(*etion w’lth the* 7th standard paralled 
thene*e w*('st on the line of the 7th staiielard paraHeJ 
j>rodue;e*d eliie* we*st to the* irit(Tsey*tiou with the 27th 
meridian of longitude* we'st of W ashington (Approx 
104 W. Gre'enw'ieih) thence south on the 27th iru'riehan 
of longitude to its intersex'tion with the northe*rn 
boundary line of Nebraska, thence* easteTly along said 
northern boundary line of Nebraska to its mter- 
st'ction wdth the w’estem boundary line of lovni, 
thence north along the western boundary line of the* 
State of Iowa to the north-west corner of said State of 
Iow*a, thence oast along the northern boundary line 
of low^a to the place of beginning ” 

Tlie state contains 76.850 square miles Generally 
the surface is undulating prairie lan^, except m the 
Bouth-westom portion wffiich is occupied by the Black 
Hills. The general altitude is about fifteen hundred 
feet above sea level. The lowest point, Bigstone 
Lake on tne eastern boundary, b 962 feet, and 
Harney’s Peak in the Black Hills rises to 7216 feet. 
'Ilie Missouri River divides the state mto nearly 
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equal portionB having auite diatinct soil characteris- 
tics; tne portion east ot the river being glacial clay, 
and the portion west being in part covered with a 
tenacious clay formed by the disintegration of Fort 
Pierre Shales, and the remainder with Laramie 
loam eroded from the western mountains, llie 
population numbers 5^,888 (1910) and is chiefly 
of American origin. The chief foreign elements jue 
German and Scandinavian. There are al>out 18,tXX) 
Sioux Indians residing upon lands in severalty in the 
etate. . 

Resources. — Agriculture is the chief resource 

and the main products for 1910 were: 

Corn 54,a50,000 bushels— S2 1 ,()20,000 

Wheat 46,720,0(X) “ — 41,581,tKX) 

Oats 35,075, (XX) “ — 1(),522,(XK) 

Barley 18,055,000 “ — U),033.(XX) 

Bye 595,000 “ — 303,000 

Flaxseed 3,300,000 “ — 7,557 ,(XK) 

Potatoes 2,420,000 “ — 2, 057, (KM) 

Hay 2,75(),000 tons — 19,000,0(X) 

The Black Hills region is rich in minerals and gold 
mining is an important industry. There are exten- 
sive lime and cement works in the state and con- 
siderable stone quarries. The mineral product of 
19()9 was as follows: gold, $6,447,093; mica, $1,- 
(X)0,(X)0; lime, cement and other minerals, and stone. 
$2,552,917. In 1910 the value of gold prcKluced fell 
to $5, 187,070. Manufacturing is but lit tie developed. 
Flour milling and the manufacture of butter in 
creameries are the leading industries. Hie last 
figures are for 1905 when the total iiroduct of manu- 
factories was $13,085,333, of which $2,182,653 was 
produced by creameries and $6,519^354 by flour 
mills. A considerable wholesaling is done from 
Aberdeen, Sioux Falls, Watertown, and ot her jioints. 
Agricultural products in 19CK) shipped to markets 
outside the state returned $123,7()6,(K)0. South 
Dakota is well provided 'with railroad (umimunica- 
tiori for intra state and interstate transportation, 
the total mileage (1910) being 3953 miles. 

Education. — The public e<lucation system is 
correlated from the common schools through the high 
schools to the state university. For the main- 
tenance of public education in the state, Congress 
granted a total of 3,531,174 acres of land. About one- 
eighth of this has been sold for the sum of $7,725,637, 
which returns an annual revenue of interest and rent- 
als of a half million dollars. The school fund is most 
carefully guarded by the constitution and laws. It 
is believed tlie ultimate school fund will maintain 
public education without taxation. The total cx- 
ptmditure for public school purposes (1999) was 
$3,152,(K)0.09. There were 169,706 persons of school 
age (between 6 and 21 years), of whom 121,165 at- 
tended school in 1909. There were then 4358 school- 
houses and 5555 teachers. The state university, 
located at Vermilion, was first opened and rndow<*d 
by the territory in 1882. It has college of letters, art s 
and sciences, law, mtidicine, engineering, and music?, 
each presided over by a dean under the general direc- 
tion of the Tiresident. There are 48 members of the 
faculty anci 445 students. The State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, located at Brookings, 
is supported jointly by the State and Federal govern- 
ments. It was opened in the autumn of 1884. 
There were forty-three members of the faculty and 
525 students (1909). 

The State maintains four normal schools, locat/cd 
respectively at Madison, Spearfish, Springfield, and 
Aberdeen; the latter institution has industrial 
features. The State likewise maintains a school 
for the deaf at Sioux Falls, for the blind at Gary, and 
for the feeble-minded at Ridfield; the training school 
for incorrigible boys and girls is at Plankinton. The 
schools for the deaf, blind, feeble-minded, and in- 
corrigibles are under the supervision of the State 
XIV— 11 


Board of Charities, but the univemity and other 
schools of higher cMlucjation are under the Stale 
Regents of hkiucation. Sevx'ral religious denomina- 
tions maintain (?olU‘gt?8 in the state: the Baptists at 
Sioux Falls, the Catholic's at ChamlKTlain, the Con- 
giegationa lists at Yankton and EcHifield, the Scan- 
dinaviiui LiitluTans at Clanton and German Luthc^iuis 
at Kurt'ka, the MeiinonitewS at Fretuimn, the Methodist 
Epi.m'Opuls at Mitchell, the lYt^sbyterians at Huron, 
'rlie Episi^opalians maintain a st'miiuvrv for young 
ladies at Sioux Falls, and the Frw? MetluxlistH have 
a seminary at Wessington Springs. The Catholic 
Church has academies at AoerilcHm, Bridgewater, 
Bristol, Dcdl Rapids, Klkton, Epiplumv^ Farmer, 
Turton, Hoven, Howard, JedTersou, Kran*l)urg, 
Marion, Milbank, Mitchell, l*arkston, Salem, Sioux 
F alls, Sturgis, 

Tabor, Vermilion, 

Webster, Woon- 
socket, W' a t c* r - 
town, Yankton, 
and Zell. The 
Scandinavian IvU- 
therans have a 
normal school at 
Sioux Falls. Co- 
lumbus ColU'gc', 
tlic? Catholic? in- 
stitution utCham- 
h e r 1 a i n , wjis 
founded in 1909, 
w'hen B i s h o p 
G’Gormiui pur- 
cha8c?cl from the 
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Fc‘dc?ral Govc*rninont the plant of the? Government 
Indian S(?ho()l, but very shortly after ilic establish- 
nicmt of the eollc'go the main building wjik Imrned. A 
rc'organizat ion wmis (?ffectcHl in time? to reopen with 
the rc'gular collc'gc? yc'ar for 1910-11. 

lIisTOHY. — rif’d.— rhe? first Hcatlers within the pr(*ii- 
ent boundarii?s of South Dakota wc?rc‘ Frc*n(?h fur 
traders, who establishc'd a fur post on Odar Island 
in the Missouri River tliirty miles below the? prc‘sc?nt 
(?apital in 1796. The next yc*ar a Hec?on(i [Hist was 
c?stal)li8h<?d at a fioint near the? prc'scait- (ire(?nwood 
post oflic?e in Charles Mix County. 'rhc?se jiosts were 
(liseontinued aftc*r 8ev(?ral yc.nirs, Vait in 1817 JoHc?ph 
La Frambois eHtablishcnl Ft. Tc?ton on the? presc?nt 
site of Ft. Pic?rre and the settlement at that y>lac?e 
has been continuous since. The? first agricultural 
8t?ttlemcnt was made? at Sioux Falls in 1857. Owing 
to the hostility of the Indians. Hettlc‘mc?nt was slow 
until the discovery of gold in the? Black Hills in 1874, 
and until that time was c?onfinc?d to narrow strips 
along the Missouri and the? Lower Big Sioux. About 
1877 b(?gan a gn?at influx of honic*Htt?iidc?rs, and within 
five years most of the land c?a.st of tlu* Missouri hmi 
bc‘c*n 8c?ttl(?d upon, and all of tiie r?hi(‘f towns daU? 
from that ])c*riod. The* Const it ut ion of Sout h Dakota 
w'as rrnule by a convc'ntion aulliorizc'd l>y the' tf?rri- 
torial lx?giHiature, which met, in Sioux halls in S<?p- 
tember, 1885. d'his Constitution was rc?v)sed to 
meet certain requirc?inents of the? Enatdmg Ae?t of 
1889 and :uiopt(?d by the' j>c?ople on 1 (>cfobe?r, IWJ. 

Ecclesiastical. — The? first Cathob(?H to into 

South Dakota were? probably the- nie*n of Chark^ 
Pierre lx? Sueur, wlio viHite?d the? Sioux Valley in 18(K). 
The Verendrye? hrothcTS were hcTc* in 1745 on an 
expioration trip and wctc ae e:oinimnjed by a jirjest. 
In June, 1842, FathcT Kavoux of St. Paul made a 
trip to the Missouri Riv^f?r to liaptize? the fammc« 
of Fre?n(?h Catholics living at Fort Pierre?. In lH4o 
Father Ravoux visited Vc'rmilion for the Rame? pur- 
ix)8e. In 1848 Father l)eSm<?t came amoiw the 
Indians of the Dakota country and lal^ur^I with 
them until his de'ath, about 1866. 
was assisted in his work among the Dakotas by 
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¥mikm Oiratkii md Adrian Hoeeken. The first 
permanent mission plant in South Dakota was made 
at Jefferson in 1867. A considerable number <rf 
French Catholic families had settled in that neigh- 
bourhood, and Bishop Grace sent Father Pierre 
Boucher among them as Apostolic missionar^^ and 
he organised and built St. reter's Church at Jeffer- 
son, me first Catholic church building in the state. 
From that time there had been a steadv growth in 
Catholic population, distributed ^ong the Germans, 
Irish, and ii^nch, with a few Italians and other South 
Europe immigrants. The original Vicariate Apos- 
tolic of Dakota wa« establish^ with the episcopal 
seat at Yankton, but upon the division of the terri- 
tory and the admission of South Dakota in 1889, 
the Diocese of Sioux Falls was established to embrace 
the entire state. Rt. Rev. Martin Marty was the 
j^st bishop and he was succeeded, ^ter an interval 
during which the diocese was administered by Rt. 
RevTHenry Wensing, by Rt. Rev. Thomas O’Gonnan, 
the present incumbent. In 1902 the diocese was 
divided, and that portion of the state west of the 
Missouri River became the Diocese of Lead with Rt. 
Rev. John Stariha as bishop; in 1909 Bishop Stariha 
resigned and was succeeded by Bishop Busch- There 
are in the two dioceses, 150 priests, 208 churches, 13 
chapcjls, 71 stations, 28 parochial schools, with 
3530 pupils, and a Catholic population of about 
68,000. While Catholics have been largely repre- 
sented in the Legislature and county offices, not many, 
in proportion to their numerical strength have held 
state office. Peter C. Shannon was chief justice* 
of the territory (1873-81); John E. Kelley repre- 
sented the stat <3 in Congress (1896-98); Bcotius H. 
Sullivan was surveyor general (1889-93); Patrick F. 
Wickham, internal revenue collector (1893); and John 
A. Bowler, warden of the penitentiary (1897-1901). 

The latest religious census of South Dakota, taken 
in l^K), is as follows: 


Denomination 


Adventists 

Baptists 

Brethren (Pl;^outh) 

Christian Hcicnc<» 

Congregational ist s 

Disciples 

Dunkers 

Eastern (Greek) 

Evangelical 

Friends 

German Evangelical 

Independent 

Latter Day Saints 

Lutheran 

Mennonites 

Methodists 

Presbyterians 

Protestant Episcopal 

Reform Bodies 

Roman Catholic 

Salvation Army 

Swedish Evangelical 

Theosophists 

Unitarians 

United Brethren 

Uni vorsalista 


Total 


No. 

Chukcubb 

! No. 

> Mbmdibiui 

40 

1,042 

92 

i 6,198 

1 

3 

8 

237 

168 

8,599 

21 

1,478 

2 

155 

4 

230 

59 

1,797 

5 

103 

6 

325 

8 

334 

1 

85 

505 

45,018 

15 

995 

322 

16,143 

125 

6,990 

126 

7,055 

55 

2,711 

199 

61,014 

7 

109 

22 

1,042 

1 

7 

1 

21 

7 

257 

1 

13 

1,798 

161,961 


Matters ArFECWHa Rkuoion. — ^The Constitu- 
tkm guarantees complete freedom of worship. A 
dkapter of the penal code defines crimes against re- 
li^n and oonsolenoe, especially making Idasphemy, 


profane swearing, and desecration of the SabbatE. 
misdemeanors. rJo religious hoMays are observed 
by law as such, except Thanksgiving Day. Christ- 
mas is a holiday. Every session of the L^islature is 
opened with prayer. One of the chaplains in sessions 
of 1907 and llj09 was a Catholic priest. Church 
societies may incorporate under a simple and in- 
expensive statutory provision. All property used 
f^or religious and educational purposes is exempt from 
taxation; clergymen are exempt from jury and mili- 
tary duty ana poll taxes; marriages may be cele- 
brated by any regular minister of the Gospel, or be- 
fore justices of the peace and the judges of the courts; 
a rigid marriage license law is enforced: and con- 
ssmguineous marriages are forbidden: all marriages 
are finally recorded in the State Vital Statistics 
Division at Pierre. Divorces are allowed for adul- 
teiy, extreme cruelty, wilful de^rtion, wilful neglect, 
habitual intemperance, or conviction of felony. The 
plaintiff must nave been in good faith a resident of 
the state one year and of the county three months 
before bringing action for divorce. Free education 
is offered every per-son and elementary education is 
compulsory; training in parochial schools may be 
substituti*^ for compulso^ training in public schools. 
The Bible may be read in the public schools but all 
sectarian teaching is forbidd(*n. All state-supported 
charitable institutions, prisons, and reformatories are 
under the control of the State Board of Chanties and 
Corrections. These institutions are the Hospital 
for th<* Insane at Yankton, the Scliool for Fe(‘bk'- 
minde<i at Redfield, the School for the Deaf, Sioux 
Falls, th(* School for the Blind at Gary, the 1'raining 
School for ln(3orrigibl('s at Plankinton, the pernt<*n- 
tiary at Sioux Falls, and sanatorium for tuberculous 
patmnts at Custer. Tht* Catholic Church mamtain.s 
fine hospitals at Aberdwjn, Cascade Springs, Di‘acl- 
wood, Pierre, Mitchell, Sioux Falls, vVebster, and 
Yankton. The Scandinavian lAitluTans maintain an 
ortihanage at Ikjresford, and the State Children’s 
Home at Sioux Falls is maintained as a public be- 
nc‘volence. The last-named is not a church institu- 
tion^ though Bishop O’Gorman of the Catholii; Diocese 
of Sioux Falls is a member of its board of control. 

The sale of liquor is strictly regulated by law; 
a high license system prevails; $1000 per year is the 
minimum license fee. Every person of sound mind 
may dispose of all his property by will, but a cor- 
poration cannot make a will; there is no provision 
of law regulating or affecting charitable bequests. 
Cemeteiy corporations or individuals may provide 
cemeteries; burial upon a cemetery lot renders the 
title thereto inalienable; no coipse may be buried 
within the state witliout a permit from a justice of the 
peace. 

Bnef Hiatory of South Dakota (New York, 1905); Hobinbon, 
Hiatory of South Dakota (Indi&napoUfl, 19C4); JoumaU of Ifvoia 
and Clarke; South Dakota Hiatorical Collection a I, 11 (Pierre, 
iW2, 1904) ; Annual Review of the Proffreaa of South Dakota (Pierre, 
1909), Reviaecl Statutes of South Dakota (Pierre, 1909). 

Doane Robinson. 

Southeme, Wiuaam, Venerable, English mar*- 
tyr, suffered at Newcastle-under-Lyme, 30 April, 
1618. An alumnus and priest of the English College 
at Douai, he laboured mainly at Baswich, near 
Stafford, which then belonged to a branch of the 
Fowler family. He wae arrested while ^ying 
Mass, and committed by a neighbouring justice 
to Stafford gaol. Ho was immediately sentenced 
to death for t^ing a pri^t and refusing to tidte theoath 
of allegiance; he remained in prison tor six days after 
condemnation, no hangman being forthcoming. 

Cbalu>nbr, Miaaionary IViatta, 11. no. 159. 

John B. WAiNEWRiOHr. 

Southwidc, Diocese of (Southwabcenbib), suf- 
fragan of Westminster, England, comprises the 
south-eastern counties of Kent, Surr^, and Susse.x 
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0 OUt}i of the Thames, including the southern half of 
the administrative CSounty of London. Southwark, 
the principal borough in South London, is the epi(»> 
isomu city. This diocese was founded on the resto- 


eopsu city. This diocese was founded on the resto- 
ration of the hierarchy in England in 1851, and when 
first erected included Berkshire, Hampshire, and the 
Oiiannel Ishmds in addition to Surrey, Kent and Sussex. 
Previous to this these five counties formed part of 
the London District, which district was governed by 
a vicar Apostolic, to whom also was committed 
episcopal jurisdiction over North America and the 
Bahama Islands. In 1850 I>ondon, even at that 
time a comparatively small city, which, owing to 
the exigencies of the times, had previously been under 
the jurMiction of a single bishop, was now divided 

tween the two new Dioceses of Westminster 
(north of the Thames) and Southwark (south 
of the Thames), the newly-erected Church of St. 
George, Southwark, astately and magnificent structure 
in the Gothic style designed by the elder Pugin, 
being designated as the cathedral of the newly- 
erected see. On 6 July, 1851, Right Rev. Thomas 
Grant, D.D., vice- 
rector of the Eng- | 

lish College, Rome, | 

was consecrated as 
first bishop at the 
early age of thirty- 
five. He was suc- 
ceeded 25 March, 

1871 , by Right Rev. 

James Danell, for- 
merly liis vicar- 
general. The next 
occupant of the see 
was Bishop Robert 
Coffin, who at the 
time of his appoint- 
ment in 1882 was 
Provincial of the 
RcKlemptorists i n 
Great Britain and 

Ireland. ^ his Interior or St. Gkorqe' 

demise in 1885 the 

choice of the Holy Set? fell upon his auxiliary, 
Bishop John Butt, who governed the diocese for 
twelve years until his resignation in 1897, when he 
was succeeded by his coadjutor, Bishop Francis 
Bourne, who became Archbishop of Westminster in 

1903. 

The present bishop. Right Rev. Peter Emmanuel 
Amigo, was horn at Gibraltar, 26 May, 1864. He 
studied at St. Edmund’s^ Ware, and St. Thomas’s, 
Hammersmith: was ordained priest, 25 Feb., 1888; 
was for a short time at Stoke Newington, then pro- 
fessor at St. Edmund’s from Sept., 1888, te July, 
1892. He was then appointed assistant priest at 
Hammersmith from Sept., 1892, to June, 18%. He 
was afterwards at St. Mary’s and St. Michael’s, 
Commercial Road, first as assistant priest, then as 
rector from June, 1896, to April, 1901. He was then 
appointed rector of the mission at Walworth in the 
Diocese of Southwark, and remained there until his 
consecration as Bishop of Southwark, 25 March, 

1904. He is strenuously engaged in carrying on to 
their fullness the various important works initiated 
by his predecessors by multiplying much-needed 
churches and schools in all parts of this important 
diocese, as well as endeavouring to pay off the 
enonnous liabilities that in past years nave had to 
be incurred in emergencies when there would have 
been the gjuvest danger of loss of faith, especially 
to the destitute little ones of the diocese, if the large 
and magnificently-equipped orphanages and poor-law 
schools the diocese had not b^n promptly erected. 
In addition to the debts on the institutions there are 
also enormous debts incurred in the building of new 



churches and schools in new and rapi<lly-(|rowii» 
centres of population, which were neoeSmary if work 
for the p^ood of souls was to be adequately carried on 
in the midst of the hugt‘ population of South London 
and its environs. There is every prospect that the 
efforts of the present bishop in this direction will be 
crowned with complete succ^ as he has already 
suc(?e(?ded in securing for the important work of safe- 
guarding thf' pcKirer children of the diocese from loss 
of faith the united and cordial co-operation of not 
only the whole of the clergy, but also of every class 
of the laity, which is eloquently attested by the totals 
of the subscriptions and coll(?ctiou8 for this purjiose, 
which go on steadily increasing from year to year. 
As a consequent? of this imited support of clergy 
and laity, jomed with the establishment of a sinking 
fund for the gradual <?xtinction of mission debts, 
Bishop Amigo Kicks forward to handing over to his 
successor at tlie close of his life a spUmdid array of 
churches, schools, and institutions, all entirely free 
from debt. 

Southwark in many ways ocoupic?s a notable posi- 
tion amongst the 
dioceses of Eng- 
land. First of all, 
South I/)ndon, wilh 
its enormous popu- 
lation of close? on 
two million inhabi- 
tants ((H'nsus of 
1911, 1,844,310) is 
on(‘ of the largest 
citii?s in the world 
as well tis one of 
the poor(‘«t. Ikdng 
for the most part a 
place of n*«id<*nce 
for the salaried 
workers of iKnulon 
north of tlie Tliames. 
where till trade* and 
busint'HS is (xjneen- 
^ ^ trated, South Dm- 

» Cathkdhai. SotmiWAHK 

mense population, Iwis scarcely a single hot el aU>ve the 
level of the third (?las8 t-o be found within its area. 
Outside the boundaries of South Ixm don proper there 
stretches towards the south a fringe of more ^arsc'ly 
populated rf?8idential districts, inhabitetl chiefly by 
the well-to-do proftissional and business pexiple of 
the City of liondon, amonKst whom there? are vt?ry 
few Catholi<?s. lietween this residential zone and 
the English Channel lies, still further to the south, 
a pleasant well-wooded agricultural district that is 
also day by day bewiminj? more? residential in (diar- 
acter, until the sea-coast is reac;hed with its chain of 
watering places, girdling the coast line of Kent and 
Sussex mim thi? mouth of the Tharaiis on the north 
to b(?yond Selsey Bill on the south. Tht?se n^sorls 
are really suburbs of Ixm don by the fK?a, and in the 
summer months especially arc filled by visitors drawn 
from all parts of Ixaidon. 

llie County of Kent, one of the most imporiant 
of the rural divisions of this dioa?8<?, will always have 
an inter(?8t for English-srieaking Catholics of ail 
times, as the district in which Christianity was first 

E reached in the Saxon tongue by St. Augustine and 
is followers, who landed near Richborough on the 
coast of K(mt in 597. The actual church m which 
the Apostle of England offered up the Htdy Sacrifice 
is still to be 8ec?n to this very day at Canterbury, 
which, once the Priraatial See of England, is now 
an unimportant and dwindling country town of thw 
large diocisBc. The Dioc<?se of Southwark, it may be 
noted, includes within its prf?sent boundaries not 
only the whole of the territories formerly be^gmg 
to the former Dioceses of Canterbury, Rodiester, 


Interior or St. Okorqe'h Gath kora i., SotmiwAitK 
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gndObiiidMSti^^ the fonner 

Moeeie of Wmisbeetisr. The Church may also be 
eald to otre the world-wide devotioii of the Brown 
Scapular to thla diooeae^ aa St. Simon Stocky ita prop- 
agatoi^ wai bom in the Weald of Kent towards the 
md df the twelfth century. 

Another striking characteristic of this diocese is 
the very marked increase shown in the numbers of 
diurehes^ elerpr, and Catholic population. Thus 
in 1882 the Diocese of Southwark comprised South 
I»ond(m» the live counties of Kent, Surrey. Sussex, 
Berkshiie, and Hampshire, and the Channel Islands. 
^ the appointment of Bish^ Coffin in 1882 the 
diocese was divided, and the Counties of Berkshire 
and Hampshire, together with the Isle of Wishtaiid the 
Channel Island, were separated from the diocese 
and erected into the new Diocese of Pottamouth. 
Before the division Southwark had 148 public 
churches, chapjols, and stations, with 247 priests. 
After the division the presimt diocese started afresh 
with only 93 public churcht*, cupels, and stations, 
nerved by 198 priests. The diocjese now has 218 
public churches, chapels, and stations, with a popu- 
lation of almost 120,000 Catholics^ whi wt the number 
of priests attached to or working in the dioeese 
amounts to 591, a higher total than any other English 
diocese. I^esides the above-mentioned public places 
of worship, there are also 160 private chapels, either 
belonging to religious communities or m private 
houses, whore Mass is as a rule oelebrat^ daily. 

As might be expected from the foregoing facta, the 
clergy of this diocese, owing to the caicourajjement 
they have always rf^ceivedT from a succession of 
broad-minded and progressive bishops with high 
ideals and exceptional gifts of organization, have 
always been noted for their zeal, initiative, and gift 
of combination amongst themselves for the further- 
ance of every good work. It has always been their 
pride to liave the most up-to-date and best-equipped 
schools in the country, and they led the way in the 
foundation of voluntary pupil-teachers* centres, for 
the training of the coming generation of teachers, 
before the work was made a public charge. The 
clergy of South Ixmdon twpecially have also dis- 
tinguished themselves by the active shore they have 
always taken, with their bishop's hearty approval, 
in the great work of local government and aominis- 
tration, many of them having done splendid work 
for religion on public bodice such as the former Lon- 
don ^^ool Board, as well as upon the Boar<is of 
'Guardians and the local councils. The South 
London l.«eague, a non-political Ixjdy for the pro- 
tection of Catholic interests in South London, with 
the bishop as pr«5sident, bears witness to the very 
successful way m which the clergy as well os the laity 
of all parties have discovered the secret of successful 
<Nrganization on a purely Catholic platform, to the 
exclusion of party or national politics. 

Ever since 1891, when it was first started, 
"Paatoralia", the popular little clergy review for the 
discussion of pastoral topics, has been edited by a 
committee momly of South London clergy, and has a 
largecirculation amongst the oleigy of English-speaking 
lands. Its pages are full of interest as giving an 
inskht into pr^lems and difficulties the Church has 
to laoe in great cities, as well as the practical means 
by wMch new methods are evolved to meet present- 
day exigencies. 

JHmcMis 8ouihwar{>(sn9i». i8f(O-t808 (l.*ondoa, 18 S 8 ); 
Th« VaiiMlir D^riekiry (London, ISSO-IOU), imumUh: JRMforolio 
(London, ISOl-ldll), 

W. M. CONMNOHAll. 

Southwell (Sotwkl), Nathan. See Bacon, Na- 

TBANINL. 

•outhwell, Robibt, VmKXHABts, poet, Jesuit, 
martyr, b. at Horsham Bt. Faith's, NoifolkJEkigland, 
In ifwl; hanged at Tyburn, 21 Feb.| 1598* His grand- 


father, Sir Richard Southw;ell, had bew a wgdthy 
man and a prominent courtier in the reign of Henry 
VIII. It was Richard Southwell who m 1547 had 
brought the poet Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, to 
the bl^k, and Surrey had vainly begged to be allowed 
to "fight him in his shirt". Curiously enoi^ thw 
respective grandsons, Father Southwell and Philip, 
]^1 of Arundel, were to be the nmst devoted of friends 
and fellow-prisoners for the Faith. On his mother's 
side the Jesuit was descended from the Copley and 
Shelley families, whence a remote connexion may be 
established between him and the poet Percy Bysshe 
Shelley . Robert Southwell was brought up a Catholic, 
and at a very early age was sent to be educated at 
Douai, where he was the pupil in philosophy of a 
Jesuit of extraordinary austerity of life, the famous 
Leonard Lessius. After spendii^ a short time in 
Paris he begged for admission into the Society of 
Jesus— a boon at first denied. This disappointment 
elicited from the boy of seventeen some passionate 
l^ents, the first of his verses of which we have rec- 
ord. On 17 Oct., 1578, however, ho was admitted at 
Rome, and made his simple vows in 1580. Shortly 
after his noviceship^during which he was sent to Tour- 
nai, he returned to Rome to finish his studies, was or- 
dained priest in 1584, and became prefect of studies 
in the English College. In 1586 he was sent on the 
English mission with Father Henry Garnett, found 
his ^st refuge with Lord Vaux of Harrowden, and 
was known under the name of Ckitton. 

Two years afU^rwards he became chaplain to the 
Countess of Arundel and thus established relations 
with her imprisoned husband, Philip, Earl of Arundel, 
the ancestor of the present ducal house of Norfolk, as 
well as with Lady Margaret Backville, the earl's half- 
sister. Father Southwell’s prose elepr, "Triumphs 
over Death", was addressed to the carl to console him 
for this sister's premature death, and his "Hundred 
Meditations on the Love of God", originally written 
for her use, were ultimately transcribed by another 
hand, to present to her daughter Lady Beauchamp 
("The Month", June, 19(X), p. 6(K)). Some six years 
were si>ent in zealous and successful missionary work, 
during which Father Southwell lay hidden in London, 
or passed under various disguises from one Catholic 
house to another. For his better protection he af- 
fected an interest in the pursuits of the country ^(ontle- 
men of his day (metaphors tiiken from hawking are 
common in his writings), but his attire was always 
sober and his tastes simple. His character was sin- 
gularly gentle, and he has never been accused of tak- 
ing any part either in political intrigues or in religious 
disputes of a more domestic kind. In 1592 Father 
^mthwell was arrested at Uxenden Hall, Harrow, 
througli the treachery of an unfortunate Catholic girl, 
Anne jEtellamy, daughter of the owner of the house. 
The notorious Topeliffe, who effected the capture, 
wrote exultingly to the queen: "I never did take so 
weighty a man, if he be rightly used. " But the atro- 
cious cruelties to which Outhwell was subjected did 
not shake his fortitude. He was examined thirteen 
times under torture by members of the Ouncil, and 
was long confined in a dungeon swarming with ver- 
min. After nearly three years in prison he was 
brought to trial and the usual punishment of hanging 
and quartering was inflicted. 

Father Southwell’s writinra, both in prose and verse, 
were extremely popular with his contemporaries, and 
his religious pieces were sold openly by the bookseUers 
though their authorship was known. Imitations 
abounded, and Ben Jonson declared of one of South- 
well's pieces, "The Burnirg Babe", that to have writ- 
ten it he would readily forfeit many of his own poems. 
"Mary Magdalen's Tears", the Jesuit's earliest 
mntea work, licensed in 1591, probably represents a 
deliberate attempt to employ in the cause ofjwoty the 
euphuistic prose style, then m popular. "Triumphe 
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mrer Death also In tatom. exhibita the same charao- 
teiifltics; but this artificiality of structure is not so 
marked in the ^‘Short Kule of Good Life’*, the *‘Let- 
t&r to BUs Father*\ the “Humble Supplication to Her 
Majesty**, the “Epistle of Comfort” and the “Hun- 
dred Meditations Southwell’s longest poem, “St. 
Peter’s Complaint” (132 six-line stansas), is imitated, 
though not closely, from the Italian “ Lagrime di S. 
Pietro” of Luigi Tansillo. This with some otiior 
smaller pieces was first printed, with hcense, in 1595, 
the year of his death. Another volume of short poems 
appeared later in the same year under the title of 
“Ms 0 oni»”. The early editions of these are scarce, 
and some of them command high prices, A poem 
called “A Foure-fold Meditation”, which was printed 
as Southwell’s in 1606, is not his. but was written by 
hie friend the Earl of Arundel (see “The Month* , 
Jan., 1896). Perhaps no higher testimony can lie 
found of the esteem in which Southwell’s verse was 
held by his contemporaries than the fact that, while it 
is probable that Southwell had njad Shakespeare, it is 
practically certain that Shakespeare had read South- 
well and imitated him (Camb. Hist. Eng. Lit,, IV, 129). 

Lbb in Dtct. NfU, Btoff., », v,; Polky. Recordn of thu KngU»h 
Province, I; Tatlor* Robert Southwell, Pott and Martyr (8t. Louki, 
1910); Thitbston in The Month (Fob. -March, 189/>; Jan., 180C; 
June, 1900; Boot., 1905); Nolan in Amertcan Caih. Quar. Rev^ 
(m2), 420; Eoan in Catholic World, XVII. 40; XXXII, 12J; 
Catholtc Record Society Publtcaiione, vol. V (Lmdon, 1W)8); 
Child in Cambrtdge History of Snglxnh Literature, IV (Cambridge, 
1909), 127-40; Pollbn, Father Robert Southwell and the Babirigton 
Plot in The Month (London, March. 19J2), 302-05. The W 
edition of Southwell's poenw still remains that of Grohart in the 
Fuller Worthies Library (London. 1872). 

Hebbert Thurbton. 

Southworth, John, Venerable, English martyr, 
b, in Lancaiihire, 1592, martyred at Tyburn, 28 June, 
1654. A member of a junior branch of the South- 
worths of Samlesbury Hall, Blackburn, he was or- 
dained priest at the English College, Douai, and 
was sent on the mission, 13 October, 1019, llo wjis 
arrested and condemned to death in Lancashire in 
1627, and imprisoned first in Lancaster Castle, and 
afterwards in the Clink, London, whence he and fifteen 
other priests were, on 11 April, 1630, delivered to the 
French Ambassador for transportation abroad. In 
1636 he had been released from the Gatehouse, West- 
minster, and was living at Clerkenwell, but frequently 
visited the plague-stricken dwellings of WestminsUT 
to convert the dying. In 16:17 he seems to have taken 
up his abode in Westminster, where he w'os arrest<ed, 
28 November, and again sent to the Gatehouse. 
Thence he was again transferred to the Clink and in 
1640 was brought before the Commissioners for 
Causes Ecclesiastical, who sent him back there 24 
June. On 16 July he again liberated, but by 2 
De(M*inber he was again in the Gatehouse. After his 
final apprehension he was tried at the Old Bailey, 
and as he insisted on ple>iiding “guilty” to being a 
priest, he was reluctantly condemned bv the Recorder 
of London, Serjeant Stwl. He was allowed to make 
a long speech at the gallows, and his remains were per- 
mitted to pjiss into the possession of the Duke of 
Norfolk’s family, who haci them sent to the English 
College at Douai. The wonderful recoveiw in 1656 
of Francis Howard, seventh son of Henry Frederick, 
Earl of Arundel, was attributed to these relics, 
which were secreted during the French Involu- 
tion, and the present location of which is now 
unknown. 

Cbalionbr, Memoirs^ Mietwmry PrUeis, 11, no. 190; Bbvcb, 
Cedmdar ^ate Paper* domestic 1609~S1 (Loimon, ISftO), 233; 
Cateftdar, etc,, IBS? (London, 1S68). 572; HAMiimiN, Calendar 
CU 5 ., IHO (London, l^), 341, 4S2; Calendar, etc., (Lon- 
don, 1882). 294. John B. Wainewrioht. 

SoTttM axid Pitlglinao, Diocese of (Shakensis 
BT PmLiANBNsts). — llie two towiis, ^voiia and 
Pitigliano, arc situated in the Province of Grosseto, 
Chiral Italy. Sovana was an ancient Etruscan city. 


and preeerved a certain iin|xirtainoe till the end bf 
the thirteenth century, having been from the chm of 
Charlema^me the (Wital or the counts of Aldo- 
brandeschi, lords of Bouthem Tuscany. In 1240 the 
city withstood a siege by Frederick IL Later it 
passed under the swa^ of the Orsini, who transferred 
their residence to Pitigliano, a more salubrious local- 
ity, mentioned for the first time in 1081 , In 1401 it 
fell into the power of the Republic of Siena. In 1434 
Count Gentile Orsiiii having been killed at Sovana* 
the people of Pitigliano put the town to fire and 
sword, and brought about its complete decay .Ml 
that in 1833 it contained only 64 inhabitanti}. TOe 
territory of tills diocese includes the celebrated 
Vallombroson Abbey of Monte (ZJalvello, which was 
transfernxi in 1490 to within the city limits. St. 
Gregory VII was bom at Sovana. Its first known 
bisliop is Mauritius (680); other bishops were: 
Kaineri (963). who rc'-introduced common life among 
the canons; Pier Nicol6 Hlandinelii (IJIHO), who had 
the d(x>rM of th<‘ catlHHlral made; Ai>ollonio Massaini 
(1439), under whom the relies of 8. Mamiliano. 
Bishop of Palermo, were translated from the Island 
of (JigJio; Alfonso Petrucci (1408), son of the Tyrant 
of Siena, later a cardinal, ooiidcmned to death by Leo 
X in 1537; his successor, Lattansio Petrucci, wan 
accused of high treason ana forced to flee, but he waa 
accpiitted by Atlrian VI; Carvajal Himonoolli (1535) 
rul(*<i the diocese for sixty-finr* years; Francesco Pio 
8anti (1776) nisistrxl the innovations of Ix^pold 
and the Synod of Pistoia. For a long time the bishops 
of Sovana have reskUKl at Pitigliano. In 1H44 that 
city was made an episcopal see and united trgue 
jtrincifxtliter to that of ?k>vana. ITie diocMjso is 
suffragan of Siena, and w)ntains 47 parishes, with 90 
secular and 8 n‘guiar priests; 2 Kran<uMcan convents, 
4 convents of nuns, and 38,500 inhabitants. 

CARrKLLKTTi, Iah (Umso d' llolui (Venloe, 1R57). 

U. Benioni. 

SoBoman, Salami ni vs Hermias, one of the famous 
historians of the early Chiindi, b. at Bethelia, a small 
town near Gaza in PaleHtiae, in the last Quarter of 
the fourth century ; d. pixibabiy in 447 or 448. What 
the epithet Hahiminius means cannot be determinwi. 
The BU[>po8ition that it had some connexion with 
Halamis in Cyprus has no foundation. On the 
authority of Soxomen himself (“Hist, wcl.”, V, xv) we 
icam that his grandfather became a Christian through 
witnessing a minude wrought by 8t. Hilarion# 
Through many years of perstwution the family re* 
mained faithful, and Hozomen thus enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of being trained in a Christian household. 
His early education was direcited by the monks in his 
native place. It is imjiossible to ascf^rt^ain what 
curriculum he followed in thiwe monantie schools, but 
Ids writings give clear evidcuice of the thoroiighneiw 
with which he w«s groundixl in Greek studii!s. A 
reference to Berytos has led to the mistaken supirKwi- 
tion that he pursued k»gal studies in the famous law 
school of that- place. Wherf*v<‘r his profc^ional train- 
ing was acquinxl, be wdtkd in Constantinople, prob- 
ably alwut the b<5ginning of the fifth century, to oom- 
menw his car€H>r as a lawyer. While thus engaged ho 
conceived the project of writing a history of the 
Church. A proliminary study containing a summaty 
of the histoiy of Christianity from the Asoenaion to 
323 has bcMUi lost. He purposed to continue the histoiy 
of Eusebius, and to <ieal with the period between 3SS 
and 439, The periwi actually covered in hi« woric 
ends at 425. Sozomen dedicated his work (Historm 
ecclesiastica) to Theodosius the Youngor. It is 
divided into nine books, distributed according to the 
reigns of the emperors. Books 1 and 11 embrace the 
reign of Constantino (323-37): HI and IV the feigns 
of bis sons (337-61); books V and VI the reigns 
Julian, Jovian, Valentmian 1, and Valens (36l-*75}; 
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boola Vn and VIII the wngne of Gratian, Valmtiniaa 
II, Theodoania 1, and ArcadiuB (375-408). IX 

dew with the reign of Theodoeiue the Younger 
(401^30), Ab the work of Boeratee appeared at the 
aome time ae that of Hoaomen and dealt with the 
same subject and the same iKjriod, an important 
question arises as to the reiatkm, if any, which existed 
between the two authors. Tnerc am be no doubt 
that the work of Socrates anttdaUxl that of Sosomen, 
and that the latter made use of the work of his prcjd- 
ewissor. 'fbe extent of this dc^ndence cannot \m 
accurately determined. At most it would appear that, 
while Sossomen used the work of Socrates as a guick‘, 
as well in regard to materialM as to ordijr, and while at 
, times he did not hesitate to us<‘ it as a secondary source, 
he was, nevertheless, neither an indiscriminate bor- 
rower nor a plagiarist. In some matters, iiowcvcr, as 
in regard to the Novatians, Sossomen is entirely de- 
pendent on Socrates. The ninth book, which Sossomen 
expresjslv declared would terminatti at the year 430, 
is maniiestly incomplete. Theixj is no reason to think 
that portion of it has bcx?n lost. It is more likely that, 
because of advancing age or some other cause, he 
was unable to carry the work to the ^te he had set 
bt^fore himself. Internal evickmce points to the fact 
that Koas^smen undertook to write his history alxsut 
443, and that what ho succeeded in doing was accorn- 
plishixi in a cxnnparatively short time 

The work of Sozornen suffers in many ways by 
comparison with that of SocraU'S. Though the style 
is wmuted to be better, the construction of the work 
is inferior, and the author's ^asp of the significance 
of historical movements is less sure. Nevertheless, 
Soaomen made a painstaking effort, to be ^quainicnl 
with all the sources of information on the subjects which 
he touched, and he had apassionatt' desire for the truth. 
He was filled with a profound conviction of the Provi- 
dential purpose of Christianity, and of its mission, un- 
der Divine guidunec*, for the regulation of the affairs of 
mankind. In doctrinal matters ho aiirnnl constantly 
at ^nng in thorough accord with tiu* Catholic party, 
and was a consistent opponent of heresy in all its forms. 
But, while he rnaititaincKl a constant attitude of hos- 
tility to Arianism, Gnosticism, Montanism, Ajwllina- 
riamsm, etc., he nt‘ver assailinl the leaders of these 
-heresies or allowed himself to indulge in bit ter personal 
attacks. *‘Let it not be accounted strange", he says, 
" if 1 have bestowed commendations ujKin the leaders 
or enthusiasts of the abovc-montionod hert^sk^s. I 
admire their eloqmmce and their impre«siveiM«H in 
discourse. I leave their doctrimjs to be judged by 
those whose right it is" (UI| xv). 

The work of fckisomen is interesting and valuable 
for many reasons. In the first iilace he pays more 
attention than miy of the older historians to the 
missionary activity of the Christians, and to him we 
are indebted for much precious information about the 
intrcKiuetion of Christianity among the Armenians, 
Uio Saracens, the Gotlis, imd other |KX)ples, The 
history is eepecially rich in information regarding the 
rise and spread of monasticisrn. His account of the 
labours of the early founders of monasteries and 
monastic communities, though sympathetic, cann()t 
be said to be overdrawn. The histoiy as a whole is 
fairly comprehensive, and though his treatment of 
affairs in the Westom Church is not full, his pages 
ab^nd in facts not available elsewhere and in docu- 
mentary references of the highest importance. In 
his attitude towards the Church, in his treatment of the 
^riptures, and in hki views of the hierarchy and 
ecclesiastical order and dignity, he is always^imated 
by feelings of submission and reeq^set. There are 
many faults and ahortoomings in his work. Of many 
of these he himself was oonsdous, but it was not m 
his power to oormet them. Frequently it was hard 
for nim to know die truth because of the mM of 
divergent evidenoe with which he had to deal, fre- 


quently there was not eoouidi evidence, but m ey^ 
case he aimed at expressing the truth and at making 
his work serve some useful purpose in the defence or 
elucidation of Christian ideas. The work of Sosomen 
was print^ at l^aria in 1544. There are later edi- 
tions by Chrktophorson and Ictrus (Cologne. 1612) 
and by Valesius (Paris. 1668). The text of Valesius 
was reprinted by Huasw (Oxford, 1860), and by 
Migne (P. G., LXVII). There is an excellent English 
translation by Hartranft, with a Icam^ though some- 
what diffuse introduction, in the "Nitxjne and Post- 
Nicene Fathers", II (New York, 1890). 

Jekp, QuellenunterBuehungen z. d. gruch. KtrcnennwiorMtww 
(1M84) , BATirroL, SoMomenz et ScUnnoz in BytarUimnehe ZeUzchr., 
vn (189K). 266Mqq. PATRICK J. HeaLY. 

SosopoUs, titular see in the Balkans, suffragan 
of Adrianoix>lis. Tl\e town, at first called Antheia, 
was foundinl in Thrace on the shore of the Pontus 
F.uxinus, principallyon a little island, by Anaximander 
(b. 610-609 B.c.) at the head of Milesian colonists. The 
name was soon chained to Apollonia, on account of 
a temple to Apollo in the town, containing a statue 
of the god 30 cubits hidij transported later to Rome 
by Lucullus and placm in the Capitol. The coins, 
which begin in the fourth century b.c., bear the name 
Apollonia and the image of Apollo; the imperial 
coins, which continue to the first half of the third 
century a.d., and the “Tabula Peutingcr" also con- 
tain the name Apollonia; but the ^‘Periplus Ponti 
Euxini", 85, and the “Notitiap episcopatuum " 
have only the new name SozoijoUs. In 1328 Can- 
tacuzene (ed. Bonm I, 326) speaks of it os a large and 
populous town. The islet on which it stood is now 
connect^ with the mainland by a narrow tongue 
of land. Hozopolis, in Turkish Sizebolou, in Bul- 
garian Sozopol, is in the Department of Bourgas, 
Bulgaria. Its 3000 inhabitants, almost exclusively 
Grf*eks, livinl by fishing and agriculture. Le Quien 
(Oriens christianus, I, 1181) knows only eight of its 
biHhof)8: Athanasius (431); Peter (680); Euthymius 
(787); Ignatius (869); Theodosius (1357); Joan- 
nicius, mio became Patriarch of Constantinople 
(1524); Philotheus (1564); Joasaph (1721). This 
list raiglit 1 m* easily lengthened, the see still existing 
among the Greeks. From being suffragan to Adrian- 
opolis it became in the fourteenth century a metroi>- 
otis -vithout suffragan sees; it disappeared pi*rha[>s 
temporarily with me Turkish comniest, but reap- 
peared later; in 1808 it was united to the See of 
Agathopolis and has remained so. Tlie titular 
resides at Agathopolis, now Akhtt'ibolou. in the 
vilayet of Adrianopolis, in Turkey. Ita relations to 
the new Bulgarian kingdom are not yet settlKi. 
Kubel (Hierarchia cathohea medii icvi, T, 194) men- 
tions four Latin bishops of the fourteenth century. 

RifiTH, Did. of (JrMk and Roman Gmy., a. v, Apollonia: P\ni.v 
and ^’lamowK, Heal-Encuclopddie, a. v. Apollonui. Tomasthek. 
Zur KufuU Her Hamuz-lJalbinsfl (ViiJiuia. 1887), 23 ; Boutyjia«, 
Did. of Ihzt, arwl Qeog. (Giuek), VII, 1148. 

S. P^TRiniJS. 

SoailM, a titular see of Palestina Prima, suffr^an 
of Cfipsarea. The town^ at first called Apollonia, is 
mentioned by Pliny, “Hist, nat.", V, 14, and Ptolemy, 
V, XV, 2, between Carnrea and Joppa, anti by other 
geographers. According to JwMvphus, "Ant. jud ", 
Xin, XV, 4, it belongea at first to the Phcenicians. 
From Appianus. "Hist.rom. Syr.”, 57, it seems to have 
been founded bv a King Seleucus, whose name it was 
given, but the history of this maritime city and the 
date of its establishment^ entirely unknown. The 
Roman proconsul, Gabinius, founa it ruined in 57 
B.c. and had it rebuilt (Josephus, "Bel. jud.", I, viii, 
4). On the arrival of the Crusadt'rs it was called 
Arsur or Aauffium. and was protected by strong walls; 
Godfrey de Bouillon attempted to ewture it, but 
fafied for want of ships (William of Tyre, IX. x). 
King Baldwin I took it in 1102, after a siege by land 
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mnd sea, allowing; the inhabitants to withdraw to 
Asealon. Occupied in 1191 by Saladin, the town 
was captured by Richard Coeur de Lion after his 
victory at RoehetaiU6e. In 1251 St. Louis re-erected 
its ramparts, and fourteen years later, in 1265, 
after a siege of forty da^fs, it was stormed by the 
sultan Bibars; the mhabitants were killed or sold 
as slaves and the town completely raaed. It never 
recovered, and in the fourteenth century the geog- 
rapher Aoulfeda said it contained no inhabitants 
(“Tabula Sjrri®’^ 82). Its name Apollonia was re- 
placed by f5)zusa at an early period; in 449 at the 
^bber Council of Ephesus Baruchius signs with this 
title; its bishops, Leontius in 51^ Dami^us in 
5^, are also known (he Quien, “Oriens Christianas", 
III, 595). Under the name of Sozusa it occurs in the 
Byzantine geographers Hierocles and George of 
Cyprus. In the Middle Ages it was confused with 
Antipatris, situated more inland, and it is under this 
name that some of its titular bishops are to be 8oujp;ht. 
To-day its ruins may be seen at Arsdf, north of Jaffa. 

Smith, Did, of Greek and Roman Oeog., g. v. A^Uonia; Rjbland, 
Palamtina «x monumentiti veterihus tHudrata, ll (Utrecht, 1714), 
1023; On^RiN, Deecription de la PalMtine, Samarie, II (Pans, 
1875), 376-82; Fault and Wwsowa, RM,l'Encyelopddie der 
claeetschen AUertumitwi*Metieeha/t, b. v. ApoUonxa. 

S. \hXlMt, 

Space (Lat. ttpattum). — The idea of space is one of 
the most important in the [ihilosophy of the material 
world; for centuries it has preoccuiiietl and puzzled 
philosophers and psychologists, ana even to-day the 
views as to its nature are far from being harmonious. 

It is important first to ascertain the exact meaning 
of the term. In ordinary language space means 
empty extension occupied bv bodies, and in which 
local motion takes place. This notion of emptiness 
is so closely connected with it, that the word is often 
used to mean the distance between bodies. Space is 
thus put in contrast with bodies, and we imply, more 
or less unconsciouslv, that space by itself contains no 
body — in a word, that it is empty. Evidently space 
in this popular sense is the extension of the world. 
It surpasses in magnitude all that the strongest 
imagination can picture, and consequently it is 
assigned no limits. Not’ indeed that space, in the 
popular sense, is considered strictly infinite; but rather 
It is conceived as something “indefinite". Again, 
space, in the popular mind, is cbarly conceived as 
being tri-<iimen8ional, that is^ we can draw in it three 
straight lines each of which is perpendicular to both 
of the others, and w^hich exhaust all its dimensional 
possibilities. 

The concept which mathematicians form of space 
does not correspond in every respect with the popular 
notion. The geometrician is concerned only acci- 
dentally with the space of the world. From it he 
derives his idea of mathematiiral spacye; but he elimi- 
nates from it all predicates which are not absolutely 
necessary to establish his geometrical relations. 
Mathematical space therefore abstracts from all 
existence. It is conceived as an extensive, continu- 
ous, abstract quantity, in which geometrical points 
and places can be determined. Mathematical space 
is said to be infinite — ^not a metaphysical infinity, 
which affirms the positive absence of all limits, ana 
with which the mathematician has no concern, but 
that mathematical infinity, which signifies that the 
nature of a reality is such that no limit can be assigned 
to it. The distinction beween mathematical and 
metaphysical infinity is somewhat subtle^ but it is 
real; it prevents much confusioii and facilitates the 
solution of difficult problems. It may be remarked 
here that mathematical space is not necessarily tri- 
dimensional or homogeneous, matters to which we 
shall refer presently. 

Philosc^phers cannot be satisfied with mathematical 
space, an abstract construction useful for theoretical 
purposes, for they wish to arrive at the real space of 


nature. Not can they restrict themselves to the 
popular notion, for their task is precisely to purify 
the data of common sense f«>m all the extnmeous 
factors modifying them and giving rise to latent con- 
tradictions. But in their efforts to discover pure and 
real spi^e, they have sometimes arrived at the most 
perplexing resultj^; so that many philosophers, while 
not subscribing to the doctrines of Kantian criticism, 
consider the idea of space as hopelessly contradictory, 
as a purely illusory fancy. To recall all the successive 
explanations of 1 he nature of real space given by the 
great philosophers it would be necessary to go throush 
the history of philosophy; but. leaving aside the 
complete negat ion of extension, all tlie doctrines, from 
Hesiod (cf. Aristotle, IV Phys., vi, 2l3b) to our day. 
fluctuate between the idea of absolute space, a real 
substance independent of the bodii's it contains, and 
purely relative space, a mental fiction based on the 
real extension of material Ixxlies. The most radical 


expressions of these two conflicting views are those of 
New^ton and Clarke, on the one hand, who consider 
space as the sennonum of God, and on th<‘ other, of 
lieibniz, who asserts that there is no space indefiend- 
ent of extended bodies, and reduces it to “the order 
of co-existinp; things". 

The traditional philosophy of the Catholic schools 
rejects absohi te space. Newton’s idea is incompatible 
with the concept which the great doctors of the school, 
following Aristotle, formed of quantity. Huore* 
declares that space is only “a conceptual entity (en« 
mffoais], not. nowever, formed at will Uko chimeras, 
but extracted from bodies, which by their extension 
are capable of constituting real spaces" (Met. disp., 
51), The expression em rationia may bo eauivocal, 
but it expresses somewhat exaggeratedly the very 
active part played by th(‘ human intellect in the con- 
struction of space. Space is not material bmiies 
themselves, since it appears to be rather a receptacle 
containing them. From this point of view it must 
be pure extension, an unqualified quantity. In the 
strict wmse of the terms a quantity without quality 
is contradictory; for quantity is only the multi- 
plicity of the homogeneous parts in the unity of 
a body; it is the distribution of on essence, simple in 
its formal determination. Multiplicity implies a 
thing that is multiplied, and distribution something 
that is distributed. Every quantity is the quantity 
of something; all extrcnsion is thcretore, in itmiif, the 
extension of an pxt>ended substance. Yet quantity 
is something more than a modal a<‘cident; it is in 
truth the absolute accident par excellence (see Acn- 
i>ent); it confers on a substance a perfection such 
that, grant^jd the existence of a substance, the (jorpo- 
real body is measured by its quantity. It is none the 
less true that quantity poHiulates a quantitative 
suWance; and, in a sense, entirely different however 
from the fancies of ancient physiirs, it may always be 
said that an empty quantity is a contradiction in 
terms. From this we must conclude that extension 
is only a derivative of quantity; a non-(pialifi(xl ex- 
tension, pure extension, pure space in the reality of 
the c.orporeal world is contradictory. We conceive 
it, however, and what is, projierly speaking, con- 
tradictory is inconceivable. The contradiction arises 
when we add the condition of existence to pure space. 
Space is not contradictory in the mind, though it 
would be contrflxlictory in the real world, becauw 
space is an abstriwdion. Extension is always tiwj 
extension of something; but it is not the thing extended. 
Mentally we can separate extension from the sub- 
stances from which we distii^ish it; and it is exten- 
sion thus separated, conceived apart, which con- 
stitutes the space of the universe. Space is therefore 
as real, as objective, as the corporeal world itself, 
but in itself it exists apart only in the human mind, 
seeing that in the reality of existing thmgs it is only 
the extension of bodies themselves. 
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Space tlais ecmeeived avoids noany of the diffieuittee 
fsdsM agaiiwi its reality. But there still remain oues- 
ttons that have taased the ingenuity of philosophers. 
What is to be thought of the infinity of i^aoe, which 
to inany philosophers seems to be an mdisputable 
postulate? Here we must carefuUy distinguish the 
two ideas to which we alluded above. Mathemati- 
eians do not understand infinity in the same sense as 
philosophers. The latter consider absolute infinity 
as the plenitude of being, being itself; spatial infinity 
for thm can signify only plenitude of extension. 
Thme are no limits to an infinite space, nowhere can 
thm exist a definite relation to its extremities or even 
to itself. It Is impomible to add even m^tally any- 
thing to such extension, for it would be an absurdity 
to conceive anything greater than infinite extension. 
Mathematical infinity is someth!^ quite different. 
It is not considered solely in relation to the being to 
which it is attributed, but in relation to this being and 
to the determinations of limits possible to the intel- 
lect. Whatever by its nature surpasses all the limits 
we can assign it. that is mathematically infinite. It 
must be carefully noted that these two ideas in no 
way coincide, since it is possible that the intellect may 
not grasp the nature of a being fully enough to deter- 
mine its limits: the pc^ibility that this nature may 
surpass all assignable limits does not involve the con- 
clusion that the being is in itself unlimited. Mathe- 
matical infinity introduces into the problem a factor 
extrinsic to the nature of the being: the relative pc*r- 
fection, or rather the imperfection, of the human idea; 
and it is noteworthy that in all problems concerning 
quantity our intellect is, to a veiy great extent, de- 
pendent on our senses and our imagination. This 
distinction being established, we may remark that real 
space evidently suipasses all that experience can teach 
us. We are forced, consequently, to solve the prob- 
lem by analysis. 

Mathematical space is abstract and mathematically 
infinite; but we are dealing here with the re4il universe. 
The notion of mathematical infinity mav be applied 
to it in a secondary sense. The nature of real s^ce is 
such as not to demand any definite dimensions. No 
part of space in itself needs be the last. P"or all wo 
know, or do not know, about it, space may be greater 
than any limits whatsoever we might assign. But 
space cannot bo metaphysically infinite. It is impos- 
sible to have an actual quantitive infinite being com- 
posed of finite parts. To infinite extension nothing 
can be added, and from it nothing can be taken away, 
even mentally. For if, by hypothesis, infinite exten- 
sion is divided in two. neither of the parts is infinite 
since neither by itseU contains the pfentitude of ex- 
tension. Both therefore are finite: by their union 
they would form the original whole, out it is absurd to 
imagine that an infinite whole is formed by the union 
of two finite parts. It is clear that we can mentally 
take way a portion of space. Hence it is clear that 
space cannot be metaphysically infinite. An actu- 
ally infinite quantity is a contradiction in terms. 
Here of course our imagination cannot follow our in- 
tellect. We cannot represent exactly to ourselves 
what may be the limits of the world; and it is clear 
that in this case certain physical laws^ those of mo- 
tion, for instance, cannot oe fully apphed. It is use- 
less to discuss the subject further b^use, owing to 
the limitations of our experience, we are apt to indulge 
in mere fantastic and arbltrar>' speculations. 

A still more abstruse subject is reached when we 
come to deal with the numbk* of dimensions of space 
and its homogeneity. Our imagination always rep- 
resents real sjmoe as having but three dimensions. 
We reach this intuitive space (see below) sponta- 
neously; it seems to us so natural, so inevitable, that 
we have great difficulty in freeing ourselves from the 
domination of this image, anif in conceiving (to 
imagine it is impossible) a space with more than thm 


dimensions. However, the question has been raided; 
for geometricians reason fr^uently about a space of 
four, of five, or Of n dimensions. Hie problem is not 
of the experimental order. Our sensory experiences 
and everythii^ in practical life reveal only three 
dimensions. But does experience exhaust the possi- 
bilities of real spa^? and can this space have no more 
than three dimensions? Nothing obliges us to believe 
that such is the case. The material world requires 
essentially only quantity, and this is not identical with 
extension. Quantity confers on substance a multi- 
plicity of paxts; extension supposes this multiplicity 
and gives a relative position to the parts. Quantity 
impbes a distinction of parts, extension adds extrapc^ 
sition, i. e. the placing of part outside of part; hence it 
will be seen that, in a strict sense, material beings do 
not necessarily postulate extension. It would then 
be quite arbitrary to declare a priori that they must 
have extension according to three mutually perpen- 
dicular directions, and that they cannot have any 
more. The word dimensions is here used, of course, 
only by analogy with the three dimensions perceived 
by experience; we can get at pure quantity only 
through extension. But the intellect in its analysis 
goes beyond the data offered to it by sense, and it is 
forced to conclude that space of more than three 
dimensions implies no contradiction. 

By a very similar process we can solve the problem, 
so perplexing for the average mind, of the homo- 
geneity of space. The essential properties of quantity 
require no definite number of dimensions. Tne same 
may be said of the quality, or rather intensity, of 
extension: the parts may be more or less extraposed. 
The parts, remaining the same, may give a greater or a 
less extension in the ordinary sense of the word. 
There is nothing contradictory, therefore, in all the 
parts of space being everywhere equally extraposed, 
in which case space would be homogeneous. But, on 
the other hand, there is no reason why space should 
not be differently extraposed in different parts, and if 
this be so, space would be heterogeneous; and if the 
variation be simple and constant, we can formulate 
the laws of these spaces and determine the properties 
of the figures formed therein. This explains why 
geometry, so rigorous in its methods and simple in its 
postulates, is not necessarily one. The ancient geom- 
etry of Euclid takes for granted the homogeneity of 
space; but it is well known that non-Euclidian geome- 
tries have been constructed, notably those of Riemann 
and of Lobatchewski, differing from Euclid’s and yet 
free from all incoherency. 

These speculations on the nature of space cannot, 
however, do away with the fundamental fact that the 
human mind is dominated by an image, imposing ir- 
resistibly on it a homogeneous tri-dimensional space. 
One of the central questions of classic psychology con- 
cerns the origin of this representation. We dismiss 
Kant’s well-known view, that space is an a priori form 
of sensory activity. But psychologists fluctuate be- 
tween two extremes: on the one hand, nativism, rep- 
resented by Johann MtklleT, Fichte, Si^art, Mach, 
and many others; and on the other hand, empiricism, 
followed by Locke, Hume, Condillac, Maine de Biran, 
John Stuart Mill, Bain, Spencer, and others. The 
former hold that we obtain the image of space from 
the primordial subjective dispositions of our mental- 
ity; and many of tnem see therein a condition prece- 
dent of all experience. The second class, on the con- 
trary, believe that this image is acquired, tW it 
results from visual and tactile impressions and is only 
a result of association. Many authorit ies hesitate and 
try to discover an intermediate position. Prom the 
facta adduced the analysis to which they have 
been subjected it seems clear that the image ox space' 
is in reality acquired like all other imagm: in very 
young children we see it, so to say, in process of f<mn- 
ation. It is the result of the spontaneous inWpreta- 
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tioa of all the extensive sensatioiis; and it is because 
ibis interpretation takes place in the simplest manner 
that our intuitive space is homogeneous and tri-di> 
mensional. Evidently this elaboration supposes a 
special nature in the subject^ the faculty of receiving 
extensive impressions, and that of oombmtxig them by 
synthesis* 9ut this is natural to man, and there is 
nothing to justify us in speaking of an innate image of 
space. 

Every philoaopher and psy;eholoi|i«t has treated the queetion 
of apace; here merely a few import^t works are cited to help 
towards a deeper study of the ouestion. — FAnaaSt Vidi* du ccm- 
Hnu dam Vupaee ti le fsmpt CParis, 1892); ilotKiaoN, J\me and 
Spam (London, 1805) ; Jamss, Permvtwn of Spam in Mind, Xll 
(1887) : FoLUSwroN, Tha Dodrim of Spam and Time in Pkiioo. 
km., X. (1901); OurnaaLirr, Die nsus Haumthmne (Mains, 
1882); WiLOnia, Imiitutumm phUooophioot, II (Trier, 1906); 
Nts, La notion d'mpam au point do vue eoomotooiOM et poyehoid- 
gique (Louvain, 1901); Wundt, Orundriu de?* Poychohgxo ^Leip- 
sui, 1907); iDBif, Orundrilpe dor phyoiol. Poycholoffxe, II (Letptig, 
IwiS) ; HdFrniNa Soquimo d*um poychologio batde our Vexpdrtonm 
(Paris, 1906); EnmNaHAUa-DuRR, OrundsUge der Poychotogio 
(Leipsig. 1911); Zsbhkn, Phuoiologtocke Poyehologio (Jena, 1911); 
EtsuBR, WMorintch der pkuoeophieehen Begnffe (Berlin, 1910); 
Bxroson. Beeai eur Uo donnioa imnUdiaUe de la comcienm 
(Paris, 1908). 

M. P. DB Munnynck. 


Spagni, Andrea, educator and author, b. at Flor- 
ence, 8 Aug., 1716; d. at Rome, 16 Sept., 1788. Ho 
entered the Society of Jesus, 22 Oct., 1731, and was 
employed chiefly in teaching philosophy and theol- 
ogy, though for a time he professed mathematics at 
the Roman College, and assisted Father Asclepi m 
his astronomical observations. The most noted of his 
writings is the work *‘De Miraculis” (Rome, 1777), 
whichne carefully revised in two succeeding editions 
(l^me, 1779 and 1785). In this work, besides giving 
the positive doctrine on the nature ana reality of mir- 
acles, he has marshalled together with great thorough- 
ness the objections brought forward by the rational- 
ists of his own and preceding times against the chief 
miracles of the Old and the New Testament, so that 
the work may be consddered as a compendium of the 
literature of the subject^ up to the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century. His other chief works are: “De 
Causa efficiente’^ (Rome, 1764); “De Bono, Malo 
et Pulchro“ (Rome, 1766); “De Mundo“ (Rome, 
1770); “De Ideis Mentis humanie^ (Rome, 1772): 
“I> Motu“ (Rome, 1774): “De Anima Brutorum" 
(Rome, 1775); “ De Signis Idearum “ (Rome, 1781). 

Bommrrvoqbl, BibL de la C, de J., VII (BrumeU, IS^). 

Edward C. Phillips. 


Spagnoli. See Baptibta Mantuands, Blessed. 

Spain. — This name properly signifies the whole 
pemnsula which forms tne south-eastern extremity of 
Europe. Since the political separation of Portugal, 
however, the name has gradually come to be restrictea 
to the largest of the four political divisions of the 
Pemnsula: (1) Spain; (2) Portugal; (3) the Republic 
of Andorra; (4) the British possession of Gibraltar, at 
the southern extremity. The etymology of the name 
Spain (Espafia) is uncertain. Some denve it from the 
Punic word taepan, “ rabbit basing the opinion on 

the evidence of a coin of Galba, on which Spain is rejp- 
resented with a rabbit at her feet, and on Strabo, who 
ealls Spain “ the land of rabbits “ . It is said that the 
Phoenicians and Carthaginians found the country 
overrun with these rodents^ and so named it after 
them. Another derivation is from spkan, “ north 
from the circumstance that the country was north of 
Carthage, just as the Greeks called Italy Heaperia, 
because it was their western boundary, or the land 
of sunset (iowipa). ^ain, some Basoophiles would 
assert a Basque orijm for tbe name of Spain: Eth 
pania, “ Land of the^oulder^^ because it formed the 
western shoulder of ancient Europe. Padre Larra* 
mendi has remarked that, in the Basque language. 
eatpaikt means “tongue", “lip”, or “extremity”, and 
mt^t thus have b^ applied to the extreme south- 


western region of Europe, The Spanish Peninsula 
has also been called the Iberian, fkom its originiU in- 
h^itants, and (by synecdoche) the Pyrenean, from 
the mountains which bound it on the north. As 
Spaniards named one part of America — Mexico— 
N ueva Ettpafia (New Spam), we speak of “ the Spains ”, 
in the plural, to signify the Spaoisli possessions. 

1. Physical Chakactbristicb and Statistksb.— 
The geographical boundaries of Spain are: on the 
north, the Pyrenees, the Republic of Andorra, and the 
Bay of Bi^ay (known in Spain as Mar CatUabrico, or 
“Cantabrian Sea”): on the east, the Mediterranean; 
on the south, the Mt^terranean, the Straits of Gib- 
raltar, and the Atlantic ; on the west, Portugal and the 
Atlantic. Its four extreme points are: on the north, 
the Estac^a de Vares, in N. kt. 43® 47' 32”: on the 
MUth. the southern extremity of the Island of Tarifa, 
in S. lat. 35® 69' 49”; on the east, Cape Creua, in lon- 

f 'tude 3® 20' 16” E. of Greenwich, on the west, Cape 
orinana, in longitude 9® 17' 33” W. of Greenwion. 
The ^tal area of the Spanish territory in the Penin- 
sula is 194,663 square miles, with a twiast line of 2060 
miles in length. The c<)inDin<^ French and Portu- 
guese frontiers measure 3tM)4 miles. 

The surface of Spain presents the most varied geo- 
logical features. In the seas of the Cambrian epoch 
the first elements of the Peninsula appeared as a mul- 
titude of islands. The most important of these is- 
lands formed what is now Galicia ivnd the North of 
Portugal, with parts of the I^)vin(M)6 of Caoeres, Sala- 
manca, and Zamora. To the south-east of this wa« 
another island, where is now Bejar and the Sierra de 
Gredos, comprising part of the IVovinccs of Avila, 
Segovia, and Toledo. To the north-east, the Pyre- 
nees and the Catalonian coast t/ook the form of isIctB, 
while in other dirtwjt ions other i»k*tg cwcupied the sites 
of Lisbon, Evora, Ciceres, Badajos, Hovillc, Cor- 
dova, and Jaen. The upheaval of the land went on 
during the Devonian and Silurian epochs until it 
form^ what is now the whok^ of Galicia, part of the 
Asturias, Leon, and Zamora, and as far down as To- 
ledo, Ciudad Real, Cordova, Huclvas, and the Al- 
eves, while, to the east and north, were formed the 
Catalonian coast and a great part of the Pyrenees. 
Large islands arose in the ncighlmurboocb of Burgoe, 
Soria, Darooa, Granada, Malaga, and Gibraltar. No 
Permian formation is to be found in Spain, nor doee 
there appear any Triassic worth ment ioning, the for- 
mations of these two periods having bwn submerged 
during later periods. During the Jurassic period long 
parallel tracts were form^ along the present courses 
of the Ebro and the Turia, as well as a great mass 
between Jaen, Granada, Malaga, Osuna, and Mon- 
tilla. The eastern portions of the Peninsula were 
built up during the Crotaccjan jx^riod, while, between 
these formations and the Granitic and Silurian, ex- 
tensive lakes were left which have sinr<» disappeared 
but which may still be trac<»d in the level steppes of 
Aragon and the two Castik^. What is now the Ebro 
was then a vast lake extending through the Eot^ene 
and Pliocene formations of I/rida, Baragossa, and 
Ix>grofto, and joining, in the regions of Htyo. Domingo 
de la Calsatia, Han>, and Brivi<?sca, another lake 
which then covered the sites of Burgos, Vallaxlolid, 
L^n, Zamora, and Salamanca. Another extension 
of the Eocene formation was from the region where 
Madrid now stands to that of Albacete and Murcia. 
The Quaternary formations are found chiefly on the 
ea«t coast and the Provinces of Madrid (north- 
west). Segovia, Valladolidj Palencia, and Asturias, 
and the basins of the principal rivers. Down to this 
last period Spain does not seem to have been defini- 
tively separated from Africa, its formations — Eocene 
and Miocene, as well as 8ilurian--bemg continued in 
that region. , , , , , - 

Owing to the diversity of formations desenbed 
abovev and the elevation of the central portions, the 
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md»m of ilie Pimtimik », in general) of an uneven 
<diaraeter iritb a very unequcuiy dktributed irriga- 
tioiL eonoe legioiis enjoying a wonderful fertility, 
whik oiberto turn notking but eteppee. In other parte, 
again, the almipt slope of the ground is such that the 
rains pi^uce torrential doo^ in the rivers and thus 
negative their beneficial action. The unevenness of 
the country at the same time results in great differ- 
ences of chmatc. The arid prairies of certain parts 
of the Castiles and Estremailura are in as striking 
contrast with the fcrtilcj though raonotonous, plains 
of the Campos district and Lower Aragon, and the 
extreme^ neb arable lands and meadows of Anda- 
lusia and the eastern provinces, as are the perpetual 
snows of the Pynniees, the Cantabrian Range, and the 
Sierra Nevada with the parched lowlands of Estre- 
mmlura^ Andalusia, Murcia, and Alicante. No less 
uneven is the distribution of rainfall — from the north- 
ern provinces, with their ever-clouded skies, to the 
almost invariably dry and transparent atmosphere 
of the south. The contrast extends even to the seas 
surrounding Hpain — the tranquil Medit/erraneon, the 
stormy Bay of Biscay, and the Atlantic with a char- 
acter midway between. 

The general structural form of the Peninsula is 
somewhat that of a truncated pyramid, sloping 
abruptly towards the w^t, but gently towards the 
east. The ekwated plains of the centre pe inter- 
sected by mountain ranges. The mountain masses 
may be divided into six groups: (1) the northern, 
consisting of the Pyrenees on the east and the Canta- 
brian Range on the wcjst, and terainated by Cap<?8 
Crous and Finisterre; (2) the Iberio, or eastern, com- 
prising the mountains which bound the basin of the 
ISbro and extend as far as Cape Gata; (3) the central 
system, the Carpetau, or Carpto-Vetonic, Range, so 
called from the Car{)etam and Vetones who inhabited 
its slopes in ancient times; (4) the Mountains of To- 
ledo, or Cordillera Oretana; (5) the Belie system, or 
Ccrdillera Maridnica, fonning the rii^ht-hand side of 
the basin of the Betis, or Guadalquivir, and the chief 
part of which is the Sierra Morena; (6) the Penibetic 
system, extending from the Sierra Nevada to Cape 
Torifa. The highest elevations are : Maladeta (1 1,004 
ft.) and Picode Nethou (11,168 ft.), in the Pyrenees; 
Peftade Cemido (8784 ft.), and Moncayo (7503 ft.), 
in the Cantabrian Range; Plasa del More Almanasor 
(8692 ft.), in the Carpetan Range; the plateau of 
Corocho ae Rocigalgo (4750 ft.), in the Toledo Moun- 
tains; l^trella (4200 ft.), in the Belie Range; Mul- 
hacen (11,417 ft.) and Veleta (11,382 ft.) in the Peni- 
betio. 

For hydrographic purposes the surface of Spain is 
divided by the Instit uto Geogrdfico into the follow- 
ing ten basins: (1) the Kastern l^yreneee. basin of the 
Rulers Muga, Flu via, Tor, Tordeva, Bes^k Idobregat, 
Foix, and Francoll; (2) the basin of the Ebro, to the 
south and west of the preceding, containing the Nola, 
JSadomi, Ega, Arga, Aragdn, Arba^ Gnllego, Cinea. 
and Segr(% affluents of the Ebro, on its right side, and 
the Oca, Tirou, Oja, Najerilla, Iregiia, Alliama, Jaldn. 
Huenrva, Aguas, Martin, Guadalof}e, Matarrana, and 
othi^r sniaUer affluente on its left ; the south-eastern 
region, watered by the Cenia, Migaros, Palancia, 
Turia (or Guadaiaviar), Jucar, Serpis, Vinalopd, 
Segura, and Almansora; (4) the southern region, inter- 
sected by small streams, the most important rivers 
being the Almerla, Adra, Guadalfeo^ Guadalhorce, 
Guadiaro, and Ouadalete; (5) the basin of the Guad- 
alquivir, the affluents of which are. on the right, the 
Rivers Borosa, Ouadalimar, Eumblar, Jdnduk Yeg- 
uas, GuadomeUato, Ouadiato, the Brook of Huesna. 
the River Viar, ana the Brooks of Gala, Huelva, and 
(^adiamar, and on the li^t, the Gusdiana Menor, 
Genii. QuadabuMAn, Guadaios, Corbonce, Ouacbira, 
and Salado de Moron; (6) the basin of the (^^a&a, 
its trihutarieB, the Z^cara, or CigOela, Bullaque, 


and G«vora, on the right, ^ 2“^. 

Ardila, and Chaaaa, on the left; (7) the bwatt of tlw 
Tagus, which river rises in the Frovsne© of 
in the Sierra de Molina, and reeeiv^, on the 
the Gallo, Jarama, Guadarrama, Alberche. Tietar, 
Alagdn, and Eljjafl, and, on the left, b^dea othw 
streams of sliglit importance, the Guadieia asid the 
Almonte. The Jarama, in its turn, receives the 
Loaoya, Guadalix, Manaonares (which flows by 
Madrid), Henares, and Tajufia; (8) the bam of the 
Douro, which rises in the Pefla (Rock) Urbidn, m 
the Province of 7216 feet above the sea 

level. The chief affluents of the Dovno are, on the 
right, the Pisuerga and the Esla, and on the left, the 
Eresma and the Tonnes. The Pisuerga, again. ^ 
oeives, on the right, the Burejo, Vallama, Aatudillo, 
and Carridn, and on the Mt, the Camesa, Odra, 
I ftoai dn Baltands, and Esgueva. Affluents of the 
Esla, on the right, are the Curuefio, Bemesga, Orbigo, 
Tera, and Aliste, and on the left, the Cea. (9) 1 he 
western region of Galicia, the chief rivers of which 
are the Mifto, Oitaben, Eerez. Umia, Ella, Tambre, 
Jallas, Castro, Rio del Puerto. AUones, Mero, Mandeo, 
Lun*** Jubia, Rio de Porto do Ca^, Mer^ and Sot. 
(10) The northern basin, containing the Eo, Navia 
Nal6n, and Bella, in the Asturias; the Doha, Nansa, 
Besaya, Mas. and Miera, in Santander; the Nervidn, 
Oria, and Bidasoa, in the Basque country. The only 
important lakes in Spain are the lagoons: those of 
Gallocanta, in Aragon; the Alfaquee, in Catalonia: 
the Albufera, in Valencia, and, in Cadiz, that of 
Janda, the scene of the battle which has been generally 
known as the battle of Guadalete, which put an end 
to the power of the Goths. 

Silver, lead, and iron are abundant, the last espe- 
cially in Biscay. Veins of quicksilver are found in 
Almad<in, besides others of loss importance elsewhere. 
There are also copper, tin, zinc, gold, cobalt, mckel, 
antimony, bismuth, and molybaenum. Spain is not 
rich in coal, which, however, is found in the Provinces 
of Gerona, Ldrida, Santande^ Asturias, Ledn, Pa- 
lencia, Bu^os, Guadalajara. Cuenca, Ciudad Real, 
Badajoz, Ordova, and i^ville. The most important 
carboniferous der>osits are those of S. Juan de las 
Abadesas (Gerona), Mieres (Asturias), Bamielo and 
Orbd (Palencia), RjertoUano (Ciudad Realh Bdlmez 
and E^iel (Cordova), and Villanueva del Kio (Sev- 
ille). There are also deposits of anthracite, lignite, 
asphalt, and turf, while springs of petroleum, though 
not of any importance, exist in Barcelona. Burgos, 
Cadiz, and Gusidalajara. On the other hand, sulphur 
is abundant, as well as common salt, and waters iin- 
prcfimatod with sulphates and with sulphur. 

The botanical resources are abundant and various 
— ^the chestnut, the oak, the cork tree, the pine, and a 
number of oth<ir conifers. Castile produces a great 
quantity of cereals: Valencia, rice, oranges, lemons. 
cht{fcm (the tuber oi a variety of smge), melons, ana 
other fruits in immense variety; Catalonia, j^tatoee, 
oil, %B, fllberts, carobs, pomegranates, alfalfa; Mur- 
cia, peppers, dates, saffron etc, ; Andalusia, oil; Estre- 
madura, pasturage etc. Excellent wines are produced 
in nearly aU the provinces, the most highly esteemed 
being those of Jerez, Malaga, Montilla (Andalusia). 
Cariilena (Aragon), Valdepeftas, Rioja etc. The soil 
of Spmn is ap^ritoned agriculturally as follows; 

Market gzrdeiiii SVl.isS 

Orchard* 704^622 

Orain 52,0l4.e»4 

VincyMd* 3.480,816 

Oliv*frove* 2.001.705 

Mmdibvm 1, 803.800 

PMtttfttge 6,307,100 

Btifhtmyo and wnoda ^7,767 

MounUun 11.608.197 

UntUltd, bat fit for tnuth&z 8.264,068 

Want 4,024,770 

tWdi 70.806,811 
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Tim Boraial agncultitmi produotkm k: 


Wheat 

Barley. 


Oato 


BH$luh buthiU. 
. ... 90,167.965 
. ... 47,896,912 
.... 20,337,706 
. ... 21,425.538 
. . . . 7,245,315 


Oil... 

Wine. 


Total production 
of grain 187,072,496 


Bn0H$k gallontt. 
. . . 73,947,467 

....509,712,819 


It is not easy to ascertain the number of head of 
stock bred in Spain; great pains are taken to conceal 
the statistics, owing to the increase of taxation. The 
following statement, may be taken as approximately 
correct: horses, 5()0,0()0; mules, 900, (XK); asses, 
950,000; cattle, 2,500,000; shw^p, 18,0()0,(KX); goats, 

3.000. 0Cto; hogs, 3,000,000. At the end of the eight- 
eenth century there were 19,000,000 head of sljeep. 
One of the chief causes of the decline in this reeiiect 
was the laicization of religious houses, which even- 
tually resulted in the mountain slopes being denuded. 
It is estimated that 68,000,000 kilogrammes (66,830 
English tons, or 74,849 American tons) of fish are 
caught annually on the sea coasts of Spain. Of this 
quantity 24,000,000 kilogrammes are saltcnl, and 

8.000. 000 pickled. The quantity exported is 26,000,- 
000 kilogrammes (25,690 English tons, or 28,660 
American tons). 

While Spain does not rank as a manufacturing na- 
tion, it has important manufactun's of woollen, cot- 
ton, silk, linen, and hempen textiles; of papiT, leather, 
porcelain, earthenware, and glass; of chocolate, soap, 
and chemicals. Weapons are manufactAir^ at 
Toledo, Oviedo, Seville, Trubia (ordnance), Eibar, 
Plasencia, Saragossa, and Albacetc (the famous 
Albacete nawyos, or knives). There are also notable 
manufactures of bricks, glazetl tiles (aru/nos), and 
other ceramic products. The principal articles of im- 
portation are cotton, wheat, coal, timber, sugar, salted 
codfish, woollen fabrics, and machinery; of exporta^ 
tion, wine, oil, metals, and other mineral products, 
cork, and fruit, both dried and fre^h. The principal 
banks are the Bank of Spain; the Bank of Barcelona, 
the llanco Hipotecario, the Sociedad Tabacalera de 
Filipinos, etc. llie first-class maritime oustom- 
houstss are those of Aguilas, Alicante, Almerla, Barce- 
lona, Bilbao, Cadiz, Carril, Cartagena, Corunna, 
Cijon, Grao de Valencia, Huelva, Mahdn, Ma- 
laga, Palam6s, Palma m Maiorca, Pasajes, Ribadeo, 
Han Sebastilln, Santander, hnnulle, Tarragona, Vigo, 
and Viiiaroz. The firMt-closs inland custom-houses 
are those of Junouera, Portbou, Irtin, Canfranc, 
Benasque, Palau, Salient, Torla, Les, Aids, IkMsost, 
Farga de Moh^s, Dancharinea, and Valcarlos, on the 
French frontier, and, on the Portuguese froiitier, those 
of Albuquerque, Badajo, Olivciiza, San Victmte, Al- 
cantara, Herrera de Alcdntara, Valencia de Alcant ara, 
Paiinogo, Verln, Cadovos, Puente Barjas, Ui Guardia. 
Salvatierra, Tuy, Fregeneda, All>erguerfa, Ald(;a del 
Obispo, Barba del Puerco, Alcafiices, Fermosellc and 
Pedralva. 

According to the census for those years respectively, 
the population of Spain was: 15,464,340 in 185/; 
16,673,481 in 1860; 16,634,345 in 1877: 17,666,632 in 
1887; 18,132,476 in 1897; 18,618.086 in 1900. The 
last of these census shows a distribution according to 
sex of 9,087,821 males and 9,530,265 females, an excess 
of 442,444 females; there were 5,200,816 unmarried 
men, and 5,109,609 unmarried women; 7,021,612 mar- 
ried men and women; 391,452 widowers and 888,629 
widows (excess of widows 497,177); condition not 
ascertained, 3615 men and 2453 women. In regard 
to age the married persons were divided as follows: 

MaUti. femalM. 

B«twe»a 11 aiid X5yesniof aie 11 324 

Between 16 add 20 yMM of 3J00 55,206 

Between 21 and 25 yean of ase 186,903 350,957 

Between 26 and 30 yean ^a#» 461,4k) 557,630 


Unmarried persons were divided as follows: 

itfoiiiL gnialii, 

^tween 41 and 45 yean of a«« 35,291 80,617 

Betwwn 46 and 50 yean of a<e 32.549 59.067 

Between 51 and 60 >’eani of aite 45,255 78,037 

As to longevity, the figures were: 

AfdJwi. gemalat. 

P«r*K>ns living betwwn 7 1 and 80 yean of age 174,815 184.504 

PemonB living l>et ween HI and 90 yean of age 28,075 35.948 

Peraous living between 91 imd 100 yean of age 1,656 3.018 

Penone living over 100 yean of age ... 28 124 


II. Government. — A. Civil and MUitary Organizes 
tion. — Hpain was formed by the coalition of various 
states, which for many eenturiee had kept their own 
and boimdarit^, and had differed considerably 
in law's (the fuero»), customs, characteristicjs, and 
methods of government. These states were: I'he 
Kingdoms of Galicia, Lt^n, Old and New Castile, 
Estreinailura, Andalusia, Miimia, Valencia, the 
Bali'^ic Iskjs, Aragon, and Navarre, the two prin- 
eipaliti(‘s of Asturias and Catalonia, and the Basque 
Provinces. The Hourlious, with their French pro- 
ptmsity to centralize, made the government uniform, 
converting the ancitmt states into so many inkndefi^ 
cuts, or departments. In 1809, Jow^ph Bonaparte, 
the iiitru(l(‘d occupant of the Throne, divided Spain 
into 38 deportments, and the present division, into 
49 provinp‘s, was legally enacted in 1834. The 
ancient Kingdom of Galicia makes four provinc(i«: 
Corunna (^or Corufta), Lugo, Orense, and Pontevt^dra, 
The Principality of Asturias is the Province of Oviedo. 
Old Castile forms the eight, jirovinces of Avila, He- 
govia, Soria, Valladolid, rolencio, BurgoSj Ivognifio, 
and Santander; New Castile, those of Mtuind, T'oledo, 
Ciudad Real, Cuenca, and Guadalajara. The three 
Basque Provinces are.: Alova, Guipuzcoa, and Viz- 
caya, their respective capitals being Vitoria, S. 
Sebastian, and Bilbao. Navarre forms a single pixiv- 
ince, with Pamplona for its capital. Aragon m divided 
into the three Province's of Sari^ossa, Huiwia, and 
I'eruel; Catalonia forms those ot Barcelona, Tarra- 

§ ona, Ltirida, and Gerona; LcitSn, those of Le6n. 

amora, and Salamanca; hktremadura, those of 
Cdc^eres and Badaioz; Valencia, those of Alicante and 
Castell6n de la Plana; Murcia, those of Murcia and 
Albacete. Andalusia forms the eight Provinct^s of 
Cordova, Ahneria, Granada, Malaga, Jiicm, Ciidia, 
Huelva and Seville. The Balearic IsU^ form one 
province, with Palma for its capital; the Canaries, 
another, with Las Palmas for its capital. This divi- 
sion has many inconveniences: it is ill-adapted to 
historical analysis; it is extremely unequal, some prov- 
inces being three? timers as large? as others. Moreover, 
it dt>e8 not fit in with the eiiclcsiastical organization 
of the country. 

At the head of each province is a civil governor, 
the office being both administrative and fxditical in 
character, and one of the few the incumbents of which 
change with the changes of jfxilitical parties in power. 
Subject to the civil governor ar(j all the departments 
of the provincial administration; the Exchequer, 
presided over by a delegate, the Police, etc. The 
civil governor also wields authority over the civil 
** facultative corps'', os they are called — the <mgine«?ni 
of highways, forests, and mines, and the agricultural 
experts — as well as over public instruction, charitie^ 
and so on. Each province is divided into munici- 
palities, wliicli are govenuHl by municipal couneik 
(ayuntamientos), with an alcalde ^ or mayor, at the 
head of each ayunUmimto. Pkeh alcalde k dependent 
on the governor of the province, and in hk turn con- 
trols the officials of his own municipal government. 
The total number of municipalities and ayuntamim- 
ioa in Spain is 9290. Every village not large enough 
to form a municipality has a sub-mayor (aUzdde 
pedaneo), governing the village in dependence upon 
the ayvnlamimto of the municipality of which it 
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taem a part* The theoriee of Cenfraliem have made 
the municipal avufUamienUw organs of the central 
political txiwer; out in practice these bodies aspire 
to be re^y representative, each of its own community, 
in relation to the Government, and this forms the 
programme of the Municipal Autonomy movement. 

central Government is administered by the 
various ministerial offices and the bureaux dependent 
upon them. These ministerial offices are: the Presi- 
dency of the Council of Ministers, with its adminis- 
trative corps; the Ministry of State, with the diplo- 
matic and consular corps, the corps of inteipreters, and 
the auxiiiaiw administrative corps; the Ministry of 
Grace and Justice, which has ch^ge of ecclesiastical 
relations, of the judges, notaries, registrars of prop- 
erty, clerks (escnbanoa), and relators, and the direc- 
tion of prisons and penal establishments; the Minis- 
try of Finance, or the Exchequer {Hacienda) t which 
controls the administration ot the customs, the ad- 
vocates of the State, and the examiners of accounts, 
besides its own special administrative bureau. The 
Ministerio de Gobernacidn (equivalent to Home 
Office or Department of the Interior) has charge of 
public health and the Police, as well as the Postal 
and Telegrmjh Services, and public charities. The 
Ministry of Public Instruction and Fine Arts has charge 
of the archives, libraries, copyright {propiedad liiera^ 
fta), geographical, topographical, and astronomi- 
cal workers, independent industrial enterprises, 
and state professors and teachers. The Minis- 
try of Public Works controls the state engineers 
and exercises supervision over highways, mines, 
agriculture, manufactures and commerce, and forests, 
besides special administration. The Ministry of War 
has charge of all that relates to national defence; the 
Ministry of Marine, of the whole administration of 
the Navy, both as to material and men. The Minis- 
terio de Ultramar (Ministry of the Colonies) has 
ceased to exist since the loss of the colonies. 

The ordinary ^ministration of justice in Spain is 
carried on by judges of first instance, territorial 
courts (audienciaa) of second instance, and the 
Supremo Court, sitting at Madrid, to which causes 
of great importance are taken in the last instance. 
There are fifteen territorial courts, or jurisdictions 
^udiencias): (1) at Albaoete; (2) Barcelona; (3) 
Burgos; (4) CAceres; (5) Corunna; (6) Granada; 
(7) Madrid: (8) Oviedo; (9) Palma Majorca); 
10) Las Palmas (Canary Islands); (11) Pamplona: 


fl2) ^ville; (13) Vdencia; (14) Valladolid; and 
(15) Sara|{ossa. Of these jurisdictions (1) comprises 
the Provinces of Albaceto (eight judicial districts, 
eighty-fivo ayurUamientos), Ciudad Real (ten judi- 
cial aistriots), Cuenca (eight districts), and Murcia 
districts): (2) of Barcelona (seventeen districts). 
Gerona (six districts), I^ida (eight districts), and 
Tarragona (eight districts): (3) of Alava (three dis- 
tricts), Burgos (twelve districts), I^gro&o (nine 
districts), Santander (eleven districts), Soria (five 
districts), and Biscay (five districts); (4) of Badajos 
(fifteen districts), and Cdoeres (thirteen districts); 
(6) of Corunna (fourteen districts), Lugo (eleven dis- 
tricts), Orense (eleven districts), and Pontevedra 
^even districts); (6) of Almc^ta (ten districts), 
Granada (fifteen districts), Ja6n (thirteen districts), 
and Malaga (fifteen districts); (7) of Avila (six dis- 
tricts). Guadalajara (nine districts), Madrid ^ven- 
teen districts), Segovia (five districts), and Toledo 
twelve districts); (8) comprises the single province of 
Oviedo, divided into fifteen districts; (9) comprises 
the Balearic Isles, with six districts; (10) the seven 
districts of the Canary Islands: (11) the Provinces of 
Guipuscoa (four districts), and Navarre (five districts) ; 
(12) of Cadis (fourteen districts), Cordova (seventeen 
districts), Huelva (six districts), and SeviUe (fourteen 
districts); (13) of Alicante (fourteen districts), Cas- 
tellon (nine districts), and Valencia (twenty-one 


districts); (14) of Leon (ten districts), Paleneia 
(seven dktricts), Salamanca (eight districts), Val- 
ladolid (deven dikricts), and Zwora (eidit districts); 
(15) of Huesca (eight dmricts), Teruei (ten districts)^ 
and Saragossa (thirteen districts). 

The Peninsula and its adjacent islands are divided 
Into fourteen military district^ or captaincies-geocaral 
(^pUtmias oeneraki): New Castile, Catalonia, An- 
dalusia, Valencia, Galicia, Ara^n, Granada, Old 
Castile, Estremadura, Navair^ Burgos, the Basque 
District, the Balearic, and the Cxnary Islands. E^h 
district is oommandM by a lieutenant-general with 
the title of captain-generd, to whom all the troops in 
the district, and all persons connected with the army, 
are subject. A general of division, called the 
segundo cabo (second chief), takes bis place in case of 
afa^noe or illness, and is also the military governor of 
the chief province of the district. There is also a 
commander-in-chief at Ceuta, who is not dependent 
upon any district commander. Each civil province 
also forms a militc^ government, usually commanded 
by a general of brigade or, in the case of the principal 
ones, by a gener^ of division. Every fortress or 
place of high strategic importance constitutes a special 
militajy government under a comandanU ^ plaza, 

B. Ecdeeiaaiical Organization. — Spain is divided in- 
to the following ecclesiastical provinces: I. Burgos; 
II. Granada; III. Santiago; IV. Saragossa; V. Seville; 
VI. Tarragona; VII. Toledo; VIII. Valencia; IX. Val- 
ladolid. By the Concordat of 1861 it was agreed 
that eight sees should be simpressed. These eight 
were: Albarracim Barbastro, Ceuta, Ciudad Rodrigo, 
Iviza, Solsofta, Tenerife, and Tudela. (See map.) 

I. (1) The Archdiocese of Burgos {Burgenats), erected 
in 988, made metropolitan by Alfonso VI, numbers 
1220 parishes, 47 rural deaneries, in the Provinces of 
Burgos, Santander, Palencix and Soria. (2) The 
Diocese of Calahorra and La (Jalxada {Calagumtana) 
is of Apostolic origin. It has 266 parishes, 47 rural 
deaneries, in the Provinces of Logrofio and Navarre. 
By the provisions of the Concordat its capital should 
have been transferred to Logrofio, but, owing to dif- 
ficulties which arose, it is at present (1910) ^minis- 
tered by the Archbishop of Burgos. (3) The Diocese 
of Le6n {Legionensu)^ founded in the third century, 
has 346 parishes, 37 rural deaneries, in the Provinces 
of l^edn, Valladolid, and Oviedo. (4) The Diocese 
of Osma (Oxomensia) is of Apostolic origin. It was 
suppressed on account of the Arab invasion, and 
restored in the ninth century. It numbers 349 
parishes, 28 rural deaneries, in the Provinces of Soria 
and Burgos. (6) The Diocese of Paleneia {Paknr 
tina), founded in the third century, has 346 parishes, 
24 rural deaneries, in the Provinces of Paleneia, 
Valladolid, and Burgos. (6) The Diocese of San- 
tander {Sar^nderienaia), erected in the year 1354, 
has 425 parishes, 26 rural deaneries, nearly all in the 
same province. (7) The Diocese of Vitoria (Vic- 
torienaia). erecjted in 1862, pursuant to the Concordat 
of 1851, has 930 parishes, 36 rural deaneries, in the 
three Baiwue provinces. 

II. (1) The Archdiocese of Granada {Gramatenaia), 
of very ancient ormn, was restored and made met- 
ropolitan by the Catnolio sovereigns in 1492. It 
numbers parishes, 13 rural deaneries, nearly all 
in the Provinces of Granada and Almeria. (2) The 
Diocese of Almeria (Almerienaia), of very ancient 
origin, was restored by the CJatholic sovereigns. It 
has 66 parishes, 7 rural deaneries, in the province 
of the same name. (3) The Diocese of Cartagena- 
Murcia {Cariaginimaia) is of unknown origin. 
Urban IV restoi^ it and fixed its see in Murcia. It 
has 134 parishes, 17 rural deaneries, in the Provinces 
of M^oia, Alicante, Almer^, and Albaoete. (4) 
The Diocese of Guadix (AcciUma) foimded by St. 
Torquatos in the first century, restored at the end 
of the fifteenth century, has 61 parudlieB, 5 rural 
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deftaerieiVUi the Ptovixiees of Almerfa aad Granada. 
(5) The EHocese of Jafin (GtenemU), of very ancient 
ofigiii, was restored by Innocent IV in 1249. It 
numb^ 119 parii^es, 12 rural deanmes* in its own 
province. (6) The Diocese of Malaga (Malaciiana) 
dates from the Apostolic period and was restored by 
the Catholic Sovereigns. It has 131 parishes, 17 
rural deaneries, in the Provinces of Malaga, C^is, 
and Seville, and the African possessions of Spain 
(Melilla). 

III. (1) The Archdiocese of Santiago, or of Com- 
postela (Compaaiellana) is of Apostolic oi^n. It has 
788 parishes, 36 rural deaneries, in the Provinces of 
Corunna and Pontevedra. (See Compostela.) (2) 
The Diocese of Lugo {Lucm- 
sis), founded in the third cen- 
tury and restored by Alfonso 1 
in 739. numbers 647 parishes, 40 
rural aeaneries, in the Provinces 
of Lugo and Pontevedra. (3) 

The Diocese of Mondofledo 
{Mindonen8is)f of which noth- 
ing is known earlier than the 
sixth century, its having 
fa»een established at Mondofledo 
by Dofta Urraca, has 277 par- 
ishes, 18 rural deanerie^ in the 
Provinces of Lugo and Conifia. 

(4) The Diocese of Orense (Avr 
riensis)^ of very ancient, some 
say Apostolic, origin, has 519 
parishes, 30 rural deaneries, 
nearly all in its own province. 

(5) The Diocese of Ovie<io {Ove- 
tensis) appears to have had its 
origin in the ninth century, al- 
though some attribute to it a 
higlier antiquity. It numbers 
969 parishes, 78 rural deaneries, 
in its own province and a part 
of Le6n. (6) The Diocese of 
Tuy (Txidensu) is of Apostolic 
origin. It has 276 parishes, 14 
rural deaneries, in the Provinces 
of Orense and Pontevedra. 

IV. (1) The Archdiocese of 
Saragossa (CmHaraugitstana ) , 
foundt^d in the first century, re- 
storc^<l in 1 1 17, made metropol- 
itan in 1138, has 370 parishes, 

15 rural deaneries, in its own 
province and that of Teruel. (2) 
iTie Diocese of Barbastro (Bar- 
ba$tren8is)y erected in the reign 
of Pedro I of Ari^n (1094- 
1 104), is to be reunitm, in pursuance of the Concordat, 
with the Diocese of Huesca, from which it wasseparatea 
in the time of Philip II. It numbers 154 parishes, 10 ru- 
ral deaneries, in the Province of Huesca. (3) The Dio- 
cese of Huesca (Oscenm) dates from the first century 
and was restor^ in 1086. It has 167 parishes, 9 
rural deaneries, in the Provinces of Huesca and 
Saragossa. (4) The Diocese of Jaca {Jacemsvt), 
erected by Don Ramiro of Aragon (eleventh century) 
and separated in 1575, has 70 pari^e^ 8 rural dean- 
eries, m the Province of Huesca, Saragossa, and 
Navarre, (5) The Diocese of Pamplona {Pam-pi^ 
nemis) is of Apostolic origin, its first bishop having 
been St. Ferminus. It hi^ 567 parishes, 21 nirw 
deaneries, in the Province of Navarre. (6) The Dio- 
cese of Tarasona (Tnriaamensia) dates from the 
Gothic period and was restored in 1115. It has 138 
parishes, 9 rural deaneries, in the Provinces of Lo- 
mflo, Navarre, and Saragossa. (7) The Diocese of 
Teruel (Ttindeiisw), founded in 1577 at the petition 
of Philip 11, has 96 parishes, 5 rural deaneries, in the 
province of the same name. Its jurisdiction now in- 
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eludes that of Albarracin, (8) The Diocese of Tudela 
{Tuiem^) has had but four bishops, the last oonae* 
crati^ in 1819. It was suppressed by the ^ncor^ti 
^d Its jurisdiction given to the Bishop of Tm*aiona. 
It has a collegiate church and 26 parishes in the Prov- 
ince of Nav^arre. 

V. (1) The Archdiocese of Seville (Hujtakmis) 
dates from the third century, and was restor^ by St. 
F^erdinand in 1248. It has 270 parishm, 21 rural 
deaneries, in the Provinces of Seville, HueJva, Cadis, 
and Malaga. (2) The Dioct^ of Badaios {PaemnB) 
w supjK)ml to be of Apostolic origin, although there 
IS no documentary proof of its existence earner than 
the seventh century. It has 136 parishes. 13 rural 
deaneries, in the province of the 
same name. (3) The Diocese of 
Cadis-Ceuta iGaditami) found- 
ed by Alfonso X in 1263, has 
32 pari»li(?8, 6 rural deaneries, in 
its own province and Ceuta. 
(4) The Diocese of the Canaries 
(Camrimm) erected by Inno- 
cent Vll in 1406, has 42 par- 
ishes, 5 rural deaneries in the 
C'anary 1 slantis . (Bee Canary 
l8t..4ND«.) (5) The Diocese of 
Cordova (CordubiinHs)^ dating 
from the first century, has 124 
parisln^, 17 rural deaneries, in 
the 1 ^ 0 Vinces of Cordova and 
Badajoa. (6) The Diocese of 
Tenerife (Nimrientm), erected 
in 1819 by Pius Vll I, is to be 
incor|K)rated, according to the 
Concordat, with that of the 
Canaries. Itsscsnsat La La- 
guna (Palma) and it numbers 
62 parishes, 10 rural deaneries. 

VI. (1) The Arohdioce«Mi of 
Tarragona (Tarroconerms) was 
erect e<l in the first century, and 
disputes with Toledo the right 
of pri macy . 1 1 was restored by 
Ham6n Berenguer, Count of 
Bartjelona, in 1088, and num- 
Ihth 150 parishes, 6 rural dean- 
eries, in the Ih-oyinces of Tar- 
ragona and L6rida. (2) The 
Diocese of Barcelona {Barcino^ 
nenHs) is believ<xi to be of 
Apostolic origin, and was re- 
stored in the twelfth century by 
Karndn Berenguer. Byarecent 
conctission of the Holy See. its 
bishop w ears the pallium, like a 
metropolitan. It has 231 iiarislies, 10 rural deaneries, 
in the Provinces of Barcelona, Tarragona, 1/rida, and 
Gcrona. (3) Tlie Diocese of Gerona {Gerundemu) 
dates from the third century, and was restored in the 
eighth. It has 363 parishes in the Provinces of U>- 
rona and Barcelona. (4) The Diocese of DSrida 
{Ilerdemu) is one of the most ancient in Spam. It 
numbers ^9 parishes, 12 rural deanmes, m the 
Provinces of Ij^rida and Huesca. (5) 1 he Diocese 
of Solsona (Excelmmemin) was erected m 1593, sup- 
pressed by the Concordat, and again constituted as 
an Apostolic administration with a titular bishop. 
It has 152 parishes, 1 1 rural deanmes, in the I rov- 
inces of Barcelona, Ij^rida, and Gerona. (6)^ ihe 
Diocese of Tortosa (D^r/iwenAw), believed ^ be of 
Apostolic origin, resU>nKl in 1141, has 159 panshes, 12 
rural deaner&s, in the Provinces of Tarragona, Te- 
ruel, and Castelldn. The Concordat provides for the 
t^nsfer of its capital to Castell6n de la Plana. (7) 
The Diocese of tlrgel (UrgeUmm) is ancHmt, 
and its bishop is the sovereign of the Valleys of An- 
dorra. It has 395 parislM!8, 19 rural deaneries, in the 
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PmvinM of IMdA mid Gerona and in the Eepublie 
o( Andorra. (8) The Diooeiie of Vich (Vicemu), in 
the ancient Aueona^ was erected in 713, and restored 
^ Ludovico Pk>, and, later, by Vifredo the Haiiy 
€!ount of Barcelona. It has 24S parishes, 11 rum 
deaneries, in the Provinces of Barcelona, Gmna, and 
XaiTMona* 

VIL (1) The Archdiocese of Toledo (Toletana), 
erected in the first century, had for its first bishop 8t. 
Eugenius. In the fifth century the see was made 
metropolitan, and after the Eeconquest it became the 
ptnctpal see of the Spains. The archdiocese con- 
tains 442 parishes divided into 20 rural deanenes, and 
covers the Province of Toledo and part of those of 
Ja6n, Guadalajara, and Cdceres. (2) The Diocese of 
Coria (Caurierms) existed as early as the year 589 
and was restored in 1142 by Alfonso Vlll. It com- 
prises 124 parishes, divided into 11 rural deaneries^ in 
the Provinces of Ciceres, Salamanca, and Badajoz. 
(3) The Diocese of Cuenca (Conquensis) was erected 
in 1179 by Pope Lucius III. It has 326 parishes, in 
12 rural deaneries, in the Provinces of Cuenca and 
Guadalajara. (4) The Diocese of Madrid-AlcalA 
(MatirUenHi»^(mpliUen8is) was erected by the Bull of 
7 March, 1886^ in pursuance of the Concordat of 1851. 
It has 232 parishes, divided into 18 rural deaneries, in 
the Prtivinoo of Madrid. (5) llie Diocese of Pla- 
sencia (PUicentina). erected in 1190 by Alfonso Vlll, 
has 200 parishes, aividod into 14 rural deaneries, in 
the Province of CAceres, Salamanca, Badajoz, and 
Avila. (C) The Diocese of BigOenza (Saguntina) cx- 
isU»d in the time of the Goths, and was restorcxl by 
Alfonso VIII. It has 350 parishes, 18 rural deaner- 
ies, in the Provinces of Guadalajara, Saragossa, and 
Soria. 

VIII. (1) The Archdioceses of Valencia (Valmttna) 
erected in the third century, and restored by Jaime I. 
the Conqueror, in 1238, has 313 parishes, 25 rural 
deaneries, in the Provinces of Alicante, Valencia, and 
CastcllAn. (2) The Diocese of Iviza (EbuBemis) is to 
be merged in that of Majorca, pursuant to the Con- 
cordat. It has 37 parishes. (3) The Diocese of 
Majorca (Majori€erms)was erected by Jaime, the 
Conqueror^ in 1229. The see is at Palma, and its 
incoxporation with the Diocese of Iviza is provided 
for by the Concordat. It has 69 parislies, 7 rural 
deaneries, in the Balearic Isles. (4) The Diocese of 
Minorca {Minoricerms), erected in 1796, has its see at, 
Ciudadela and numbers 14 parishes. (6) The Diocese 
of Orihuela (Onolcnsw) was erected in 1564. Its see 
fdiould, by the terms of the Concordat, be trans- 
ferred to Alicante. It has 60 parishes, 11 rural dean- 
wies, in the Provinces of Alicante, Vfdoncia. and Al- 
meria. (6) The Diocese of Si^gorbe (SegobricensiB) 
founded in the time of the Goths, restored in 1 171, and 
again in 1245, has 66 parishes. 7 rural deaneTic«, in 
the Provinces of Castcfl6n, Valencia, and Teruel. 

IX. (1) The Archdiocese of Valladolid (VcdliBo^ 
letana) was founded in 1595 and became metropoli- 
tan in 1859. It has 93 parishes, 9 rural deaneries, in 
the province of the same name. (2) The Diocese of 
Astorga (ABluricmm) is of Apostolic origin, and was 
restoi^ by Alfonso I in 747. It has 582 parishes and 
18 rural deaneries in the Provinces of Leon, Zamora, 
and Orense. (3) The Diocese of Avila (Ahtdenm) 
was erected by St. Seoundus in Apostolic times, and 
restored after the Arab invasion, by Alfonso VI, It 
has 339 pariiAies, divided into 20 rural deaneries, in 
the Provinces of Avila/Toledo, and Valladolid. (4) 
The Diocese of Ciudad Rodrigo (CitfUaimBM), founded 
by Alexander III, in 1175, is one of those suppressed 
under the Concordat, its territory having be^ added 
to that of Salamanca sinoe 1884 under an Apostolic 
administrator with episcopal character. It has 150 
parishes, 11 rural deaneries, in the Province of Sala- 
manca. (5) The Diocese of Sidamanea (SalmanH^ 
ssfisis) dates from the first century, and was restmed 


by Alfonso I, the Great, in 901. It numbers 286 
parishes, 19 rural deaneries, in the province of the 
same name. (6) The Diocese of S^ovia {Segovim^ 
sis) was erected in the time of the Goths and restored 
by Alfonso VI. It has 276 parishes, 15 rural deaner- 
ies, in the Provinces of S^ovia, Avila, and Vallado- 
lid. (7) The Diocese of Zamora (ZamorensiB) was 
founded in the year 905. It has 266 parishes, 13 
rural deaneries, in the Provinces of Zamora and Valla- 
dolid. 

Besides these nine provinces, there is the Diocese- 
Priorate of the four military orders, or of Ciudad- 
Eeal (ClunienBis). which was erected as vere ntdlms 
by the Bull Ad Apostolicum put into execution by 
the Decree of August, 1876. It has 115 parishes, in 
11 rural deaneries. 

The privileged ecclesiastical jurisdictions are the 
Apostolic Nunciature and the Supreme Tribunal of 
the Rota, both at Madrid, and the Chapel Royal 
{Clero de la Real CapiUa y rattwionio) ^ with a grand 
almoner {capellan mayor) to His Majesty, honorary 
chaplains, etc. The military chaplains are under the 
mrisdiction of a Vicar-General of the Army and Navy, 
There are four deputy vicars and a proportionate 
number of chaplains-general, and first-cla^ and sec- 
ond-class chapLains. 

Notwithstanding tlie measures of disamortization 
which have deprived them of their property, and the 
general expulsion effectetl a second time by the Revo- 
lution of 1868, the religious orders of both sexes 
prosper and jKJSsess many establishments in Spain. 
Owing, however, to their anomalous legal position, it 
is extremely difficult to obtain statistics of them, al- 
though an approximation may be made The I.»ib- 
erals assert that, since the Concordat of 1851, only 
three religious orders of men have any right to be ad- 
mitted to the country, while the Conservatives and 
Catholics in genertU understand that, the Oincordat 
places thcjse three orders in a privilegcni pc)sition, but 
admits all the other orders conformably with the prt)- 
visions of the canon law to which its stipulations are 
subject. In 1903 the religious orders in Spain num- 
bennl .597 communities of men and 2463 communities 
of women. The number of male religious was 10,630; 
of female 40,030. These communities were dividofl, 
according to the ciiief object of their institutions, as 
follows: — 


The ConU^mplativo life 

Charitable worka 

Teaching 

The orieBthood 

Miattona 

Total.. 


Cammunitxtf: 

Of Men. Of Women. 


75 

39 

294 

97 

92 

597 


717 

1029 

717 


2463 


Of late years there has been a notable increase in 
these figures, but statistics are not obtainable. The 
most numerous orders are tlie Jesuits, Franciscans, 
Capuchins, Augustinians, Piarists, Missionaries of the 
Heart of Mary, Brothers of the Christian Schools, 
Marist Brothers, and I^arists. 

C. Education . — Three educational grades are recog- 
nized : the higher, intermediate, and primary. Higher 
education is divided into academical (JactukUiva) and 
technical (spectof): the former of these divisions is 
taimht in the universities, with their faculties of law, 
philosop^ and letters, sciences, medicine, and phar- 
macy. Technical education is given in the s^ial 
schools of engineering^ architecture, veterinary sur- 
ety, and manual-training, and in the military spools. 
There are three schools of industrial engineering 
Mechanics, chemistry, and electricity), at MadridL 
Barcelona, and Bilbao. At Madrid are also a school 
of civil enmeering (Eamieto de InjfmieroB de Camitm. 
Canales yPuertae), a school of mines, and a school of 
apiculture, while at the Escorial is a school of forestry 
(Baeuda de Ingmieroe y de Mantes). There are 
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fldboois of arehiteettm at Madrid and at Baroelona; 
veterinary sohoc^ at Madrid, SaraeoaBa, Leon, Cor- 
dova, and Santia^ (Corunna). There are fourteen 
Government eohools of eonuneroe, besides many in- 
dependent ones under Brothers of the Christian 
Sohools, Marists, Jesuits, etc. Manual-training 
schools (Eacuelaa de artes 4 indmtriaSf or de artes y 
oficios) are of recent origin in Spain; the national 
government maintains thirteen of them and gives 
subventions to many oth^ which are supported by 
the municipi^ties or provincial governments. There 
are also schools of the fine arts, conservatories of 
music, etc. The military sohools are: at Guadala- 
jara, tor the Engineers; at Segovia, for the Artillery; 
at Valladolid, for the Cavalry; at Toledo, for the 
Infantry; at Avila, for the Army Service Corps {Ad- 
miniatraci&n MUitar); at Madrid, for the Army Med- 
ical Corps; and ai^ain at Madrid, for the Staff {Estado 
Mayor). Other institutions for military education 
are the Colley of the Guardias Civiles, at Valdemoro, 
that of the Carabineros, at the Escorial, etc. The 
sohools of naval engineering and of marine artillery 
are at S. Fernando (Cadiz). There are schools and 
nautical institutes for the merchant marine, the 
practical examinations being under the supervision 
of the naval authorities. Pre[)aration for teaching 
in the upper branches of literature is given in the 
normal schools established in the provincial capitals; 
the degrees are Maestro ElemenM, Maestro Superior, 
and Maestro Nonnal. A higher sc^hool of pedagogy 
has recently been opened at Madrid. 

Ecclesiastical education, since the suppression of 
the theological faculties in the universities, has been 
given in the conciliar seminaries established in all the 
dioceses, as prescribecl by the Council of Trent. In 
some dioc(?8c« there are also lesser seminaries, which 
prepare students for the greater. The universities 
now in existence are: Madrid (formerly Alcaht), Sal- 
amanca, Barcelona, Granada, Seville, ValUvdolid, 
Valencia, Saragossa, Santiago, and Oviedo. In the 
last-nam<Hi the only faculty in operation is that of 
law. There are intermediate schools in all tlie pro- 
vincial capitals, as well as others in certain other 
localities—Baeza, Cabra, Figueras, Gii6n, Jerez, 
Mahon, and Reus, The number of (hjvernment 
primary schools is very inadequate; the d<?ficiency, 
however, is compensated by the number of private 
and religious institutions. By the School Census of 
1903, there were in Spain altogether 31.838 schools 
(20,324 for boys; 10,970 for girls; 544 for infants). 
The following statistics of pupils are taken from the 
Census of 1900: 

Boyg, (ttrh. 

Pupils of the ago of 5 year* 222, S19 214, .573 

Pupils of the age of ft years 214,174 216,737 

Pupils of the age of 7 years 216,^2 21 1,997 

Pupils of the age of 8 years 217,672 21 1,840 

Pupils of the age of 9 years 196,676 193,188 

Pupils of the age of 10 years 213,91 1 21 1,939 

Pupils of the age of 1 1 to 16 years 934,027 923,993 

Total 2,213,680 2,183.267 

making a total of 4,396.927 of both sexes. As it is 
estimated that two-thirds of the population of school 
age attend private or religious schools, it follows that 
the deajlh of educational facilities in Spain is not so 
great as is commonly supposed. The number of 
absolutely illiterate has been much exag^rated, owing 
to the lack of proper statistics. That that number is 
as large as it really is may be explained by the in- 
effective enforcement of t^ legal school-attendance. 

Although the Constitution of 1876, which is still 
in force, grants freedom of teaching, the right has been 
very much curtailed by le^al enactments. There are 
but two independent universities, that of Deusto 
(Bilbao), directed by the Jesuits, and that of the 
Escorial, under the Augustinlans. There are also, 
at Madrid, two independent institutions of university 
eharacter, the Academia Universitaria Catdlica, under 


the nremdenoy of the Bishop of Madrid-Ateali, and 
the Institucidn Libre de EnseiVanza (Free Institution 
of Education), directed by the Krausists. For inter- 
mediate, or gymnasium, education the religious orders 
have many colleges^^me of which also take charge 
of interne pupils. Tlie Jesuits, of whom there are 
three provinces in Sfmin. have colleges as follows: 
Province of Aragon. — With boarders at Barrid (Barce- 
bna)^ Saragopia, Valencia, and Oriliuela (former 
Dominican university) ; half-boarding (medio-mmum* 
adip) sch(K)l at Barcelona, l^ivince of CastUe,^ — For 
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lioarders at Gijon (Asturias). l.ia Guardia (Ponte- 
ve<lra), Ordufia (Vizcaya), ludela (Navarre), and 
Valladolid; also day schools at Durango (Biscay). 
Carridn (Palencia), and Ofta (Burgos). Province of 
Toledo. — Boarding schools at Charrnarlln de la Kosa 
(Madrid), 8<?ville, Malaga. Pimrto de 8ta. Maria 
(Cadiz), and Villafranca tie los Barros (Badajtiz); 
also a Catholic stshcK)! of arts and crafts (esemia 
Ucnica)f and a half-br>arding school at Mmlrid. 1'he 
Jesuits also conduct the following ecclesiastical col- 
lies; For the fonnation of religious, houses of higlier 
studies at Ofla (Burgos), Tortosa (Tarri^ona), 
Granada, and S. Jeronimo; literary collegt^ at Ixiyola 
(Guipuzcoa), Veruela (Baragossa), Carridn (Palen- 
cia). Gandfa (Valencia), and Burgos. The IVovince 
of Castile has a pontifical stjininarv at Oiraillas (Ban- 
tander) and directs the episcopal st»minary of Bala^ 
manca. It also has an Afiostolic school at Xavier 
(Navarre). . , i 

The second religious instituu^ m the work of te^h- 
ing is that of the Piarists, or Fathers of the Pious 
^ools, which has benm largely represent^ in Spain 
since the seventeenth exmtury. As the Revolution 
hip* generally sliown some respect for the Piarists, 
they nave kept a larger number of their colleges than 
the Jesuits, who have been repeatedly cx|)elled, and 
so obliged to establish their colleges over again. 
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maUxm of pcipuliitkm. In wfsmt times some of tlm 
dder otdevs wbidi are not rnimarily teaching ordm, 
as the Aut^inians, PominieAne, Franciscans, 
and Laaaristo, have establhhed boarding sdbools. 
In tedinical, comment, and primary teaching/ the 
Brotheri df the Christian Schools of St< John Babtipt 
de La SaUe and Chamnagnat^s Marist Brothers 
have attained a posHioii of great importanoe; their 
estahHshihefits in Spain are numerous and have be- 
come more so since their expulrion from France. The 
Oiriitian Brothers now have 63 ooUeges in Spain; 
the Marists, 67. The education of girls is to a great 
extent undbr the care of a number of congree^ions ol 
rehgkms women, who have boarding and half hoarding 
schools as well as day schools. The principal are: 
The Keiigious dt la Emefianta (Soci^y of Our Lady) 
of BL Lesionac, who have 12 cloistered pensions* 
The Viritandines of St. Jeanne Fran^oise Fxemoit de 
Ohantal, established in Spain since 175S. The Re- 
ligious of the Sacred Heart of BL BaraL with 15 
houses, established in Spain since 1846. The Reli- 
gious of Jesus and Mary, founded by M. Thdvenet, 
entered Bpmn in 1860. The Ursulines have a col- 
lege at Molina de Ar^dn (New Castile), and there are 
some colleges of the English Ladies and of Our Lady 
of Loreto. There are, in addition to these, numerous 
small schools for girls and many religiaus congrega- 
tions for women — m particular, Carmelite Tertiariee, 
Franciscan Tertiaries, Augustmians, and Sisters of 
Charity. 

III. Histort.— 'T he old historians say that Spain 
was populated by the children of Tubal and of Tarsis, 
son and grandson of Japhet. These were the Ibe- 
rians, who were divided into Iberians proper and Tar- 
tesians; latter, in the South; the former, in the 
North. Some have held that the Iberians were 
Basques, and consequently were of the Uralo-Ahaic, 
or Mongoloid, race, as the similarity of the Basque 
with the Finnish languages would seem to indicate. 
However this may be, the Iberians and Tarteeians 
appear to have formed the aboriginal TOpulatiom and 
the Celts, who occupied a f^t part of France, Great 
Britain, and Ireland, wcnud seem to have come in 
upon them by way of the Bay of Biscay. The colli- 
sion of the two races product the population which 
later settlers and conquerors found in Spam: Celts 
in the North and Wm, Iberians in the East and 
South, and in the centre (Aragon and part of Castile) 
Odtiberians, whose very name indicates a fusion of 
the two races — ^no doubt, after a great deal of conflict. 

It is very remarkable that the diil^enoes of lan- 
guage in the Iberian Peninsula still, partially, eorres- 
to this first distribution of the inhabiting races. 
1ft the redotts of the pure Iberians, Catalan is spoken, 
with its aialeots, the Valencian and Balearic; in the 
regions oonqueiw by the Celts, the languages are 
Gall^, Portuguese, and the habh of Asturias; in the 
Oeltiberkn and TartesiaQ portions, Castilian. This 
M seems to support the theory of Padre Lorenio 
Hcrvaa y Panduro, that races, even when they change 
their grammar, never entirely change their own way 
of pnmouncli^ the language which they use. Upon 
these first strata of popuktkm, which may be con- 
ddmed abo^igiiial, were superimposed the colonists 
and conquerors. The colonists were Greeks and 
Phoraieians; the ooac|^surs» CiurthiNid»*w"»i 
Goths, and Arabs. Taking this as a guide, Spanish 
may be divided into periods as fc^vra: A, 
Goloniea in Critfiieriasi foaiii: B. Ckurthadnian ^min 
(third fentury a. o,);C. Roman Spidii (thiid c^tury 
n. 0 ., to Mth oentwiy of our era); u. VMjothio Mon- 
arch (fifth to e^th century): E. Arad Epm and 
Sin^oms of the Reconquest Jeqidth W fiftmth cen- 
tum; F. The Utaficalkm of Spm (fllteraith century 
eo the presmt tinuO- 


A. ColMMSf .-The Fhcenioiaiis, ^ ookmised ail 
the Mediterranean coasts, establiided a great many 
colonies, or factories, in the South of Spmn— <}arteya, 
Caipe, Malaga, Sexi, and chief of all, Uades (Oddis), 
the centre of their power in Spam and their cult ol 
Hereule^ which is symbolized on the Gaditanian 
coins, ^n after the Phcenidans^ the Greeks began 
estflhlialiing their colonies, the ohi^ colonisers being 
the Rh^ians at Rosas, south of Cape Oeus (HO 

B.C.), the Phocians, at Emporium (Amjiwaa, the 
m^sent name, or Ampurdan, being derived from 
Emporiianum) and at Artemisium (Denia, from 
JDiana, anoth^ name for Artemis), and the Zacynth- 
ians, who founded Saguntum and populated Iviia, 
giving it the name of (jphiusa. 

B. Carlhmmm Spain* — The Carthaginians set- 
tled in the Balearic Isles in the seventh centi^ B. c. 
In the sixth oentu:^, ha'v^ aided the Phoenicians of 
Cadiz gainst the Tartesians, they took possession of 
that city and began trading in Bsctioa. After the 
First Punic War they sou^t to indemnify them- 
aelves for their losses in Sicily by conquering Spain. 
The conquest was begun by Hamilcar Barca, and ex- 
tended as far as the Ebro; then, too, began that 
struggle of the Spaniards for independence which was 
to last until the nineteenth century of the Christian 
Era. Istolacius and Indortes, the former a Celtic 
chieftain, the latter chief of certain Celtiberian tribes 
of the Ebro, raised an army, according to Diodorus 
Siculus, of 60,000 men; but they were defeated and 
condemned to death. However, Orison, another 
Iberian chief, achieved the rout and death of Hamil- 
car at Elioe, or Elohe (230). Hasdrubai, the founder 
of Cartagena, (New Carthage), was assassinated by a 
slave, and Hannibal, to complete the conquest of 
Spain, laid siege to Sa^ntum, which city then im- 
mortaJisod itself W its heroic act of sclf-acstruction. 
The issue of the S^nd Punic War caused the Car- 
thamnians to lose Spain, and the Romans succeeded 
to their mastery of the country. 

C. Roman JS^pain, — But the Spaniards showed no 
more docility to the Romans than to the Carthagin- 
ians. Indibil and Mandonius commenced that course 
of resistance which ended only when Spain had been 
romanized — vanquished not so much by the arms as 
by the superior civilization of Rome, a culture which 
Spain assimilated to such a d^ee as to produce 
rhetoricians like C^intilian. poets like Lucan, Mar- 
tial, and Silius Italicus, philosophers like Seneca, and 
emperors like Trajan, Hadrian, and Theodosius. 
Noteworthy among the wars of the Spaniards against 
Roman domination are those of Viriathus (150-140 
B. c.), a Lusitanian chieftain; the stnj^e of Nu- 
mantia (133), which imitated the example set by Ba- 
gimtum; that of Sertorius, a partisan of Marius, who 
was proscribed by Sulla, fled to Spain, and there put 
him^f at the head of the Spaniards. Sertorius did 
more than anyone else to rotnanize the country; he 
gave it Roman institutions, and founded at Huesca a 
fii^ school with Greek and Latin teachers. After 
thi% although the Spaniards took the side of Pompey 
against Ctew, resistance to the Eoman power as such 
was confined to the Cantabri and the Asturias, who 
were conquered, though not subdued, in the time of 
Augustus. The Romans at first divided their Dan- 
ish territories into Hither and Further Spain (His- 
noma Ciitertor, lJUerior)* taking the Ebro as dividing 
line, but Augustus divided the oountiy into Tanwxh 
nmsis, Luaiiania, and Bcstoi. Spain ts covered with 
Eoman remains, particularly aqueducts and hiid||jM, 
but the most penetrating noam influence 


was un- 

guistio. giving to the inhi3»itants a neo-Latin tongue, 
whkh his survived in gmt peifeetion in Castile andi 
with greats modifioatkMis, owing to the aspirated 
utterance, in the East* 

Under m Rranan domination %iJnrecehred Chris- 
tianity. There is a venerable tradiUoii that the 
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ApoflUes Paul and James came to the country, as well 
as the Seven Apostolic Men (Torquatus, Ctesiphon, 
SecunduB, Indalecius, C»ciliu8, Hesychius, and Eu- 
phrasius) to whom the foundation of various churches 
is attributed. Connected with the coming of St. 
James is the very ancient tradition of Our I.a<ly of the 
Pillar {la Virgen del Pilar) of Saragossa. Prudentiua 
says that there were martyrs in Simin in every one of 
the persecutions. Of uncertain date are the martyr- 
doms of Sts. Facundus and Primitius in Galicia; of 
St. Firminus and Sts. Marcellus and Nonia, with their 
twelve children, in Leon; of Sts. Acisclus and Victoria 
at Cordova. Sts. Hemeterius and Celedonius suf- 
ft^red in the Decian persecution, as did Sts, Jusbi and 
Rufina, St. Laurence, St. Fructuosus, St. Augurius, 
and St. Eulogius. The most famous of Spanish mar- 
tyrs, however, are those who suffered in the persecu- 
tion of Diocletian, when Dacian was prefect; among 


hordes, urged forward by the preasure of the Hum in 
their rear, hurled themselves for the first time upon 
the Pyrenean Peninsula — the Alani, a jxx)ple of St^j^h- 
ian, or Tatar, race; the Vandals and Suevians, Ger- 
manic racers. The Alani were, for the most part, 
quickly brought into subjection. The Vandals, after 
establishing tnemmdves in Badioa, to which they gave 
the name of Vandalusia (Andalusia), passc^d on into 
Africa, while the Visigoths hemmtHl in the Suevi in 
Galicia until the latter wen^ completely brought un- 
der contn>l. These Visigoths, or VVV^stern Gotlis, after 
sacking Rome under the leadership of Ahuric (410), 
turned towards the Iberian Peninsula, with Ataulf for 
their leader, and occupied the north-eastern portion, 
which thereafter rt'ceivtHi the name of Gotha-landia 
(Catalaunia, later C'atalonia). Valia extendid his 
rule over most of the Peninsula, keeping the Suevians 
shut up in Galicia. Theodore! took part, wiili the 
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them were Sts. Cucufatis, Eulalia, and Steverus, 
Bishop of Barcelona, Sta. Felix, Poncius, and Victor, 
Narcissus, Bishop of Gf^rona, Engratia, Valerius, 
Bishop of Saragossa, and his deacA>n, Vincentius, 
Justus and Pastor of AlcaU, I.K30cadia of Toledo, Eu- 
lalia of Mi^rida, Cyricus and Paula of Malaga, Vin- 
centius, Sabina, and Cristeta of Talavera. During 
this period, too, many councils were held in Spain, the 
most iraix)rtant being those? of Elvira (or Illiberis) and 
of Saragossa, and the First Council of Toledo. At 
that of Elvira (.‘100) the Acts, which are still extant, 
were signed by nineteen bishops, and, among other 
things, the celibacy of the clergy was insisted upon. 
At the Council of Saragossa (3J^) Priscillianism was 
condemned. The Priscillianists abjured their heresy 
at the Council of ToUido (400), where, also, the 
bol was pronounced with the FUiomte. Among illus- 
trious Spaniards of the period may De mentioned Pope 
St. Damasus, the great Hosius, St. Pacianus, Bishop 
of Barcelona^ and his son, Flavius Dexter, Juvencus, 
and Prudentius. 

D. Visigothic Spain . — When the Germanic peoples 
invaded the provinces of the Roman Empire, the 
“ X1V.~-12 


Romans and Franks, in the battle of C^hAlons, where 
Attila was routed. Euric (460), who f)ut an end to the 
last remnants of Roman power in the IVninsula, may 
be considered the first monarch of Sj^fiin. tbougli the 
Suevians still maintained their iridependence in (hv- 
licia. Euric wiis also the first king to give writt/cn 
laws to the Visigoths. 

In the following reigns the Catholic kings of France 
assumed the r61e of proti'ctors of th(‘ Tlispano-Roman 
Catholics against the Arianism of tb(? Visigoths, and in 
the wars which ensued Alaric II and Amalric U>st their 
lives. Atanagild, having risem against King Agilas, 
called in the Byzantine Gres'ks and, in payment for 
the succour they gave him, ceded to them the maritime 
places of the w>uth-East (554). Ix^ovigild restored 
the political unity of the Peninsula, subduing the 
Suevians, but the religious divisions of the wuintry, 
reaching even the royal family, brought on a civil war, 
St. Hcrmengild, the king's son, putting himself at the 
head of the Catholics, was defeaUxl and taken pris- 
oner, and suffered martyrdom for rejecsting commun- 
ion with the Arians. Recartxl. 8i>n of l^eovigild and 
brother of St. Hcrmengild, added religious unity to 
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the unity achieved by his father, accepting Ceuta, in revenge for the violation of his daU|^t^, 

the Catholic Faith in the Third Council of Toledo Florinda (also called Ija Cara), by King Hodenc. in- 
(589). The religious unity established by this ooun- viied the Moelems and opened to them the C^tes of the 
cil was the basis of that fusion of Goths with Hia- Peninsula. The first expedition of the Arabs was led 
panooHomans which productnl the Spanish Nation. ^ Tarif, who gave his name to Tarifa; the second, by 
Sisebut and Suintila completed the expulsion of the Tarik, who gave his name to Gibraltar (Gebal-Tarik, 
Byxantines from Spain. Chindasvint and Reces- ‘‘Mountain of Tarik'*). Roderic went forth to meet 
Vint laboured for legislative unity, and legalized mar- the invaders, and, in July, 711, the terrific battle was 
riages, hitherto profiibit<?d, between Goths and Lat- fought which is generally called the battle of Guada- 
ins. Aft<?r Wamba, famous for his op^Kisitiori to his lete, but which really took place near the River Bar- 
own election, an unmistakable decline of the Gothic bate. This river flows into the Lagoon of Janda and 
monarchv set in. Manners were relaxed, immorality was known to the Arabs as Wadi Becca. The battle 
increased, and Witiza has stood in Spanish liistory for appt^ars to have been lost throi^h the treachery of 
the ty|)e of that decay which, in the next reign, that of partisans of Witiza, the last king. Roderic disap- 
Rodenc (710-14), ended in the ruin of the kingdom. peared; it is not known whether he perished in the 
During this rM»riod many very important councils fight. The Arabs spread rapidly throiu^h Andalusia, 
were lield in Si»ain. Among the most memorable soon reaching Toledo, the Gothic capital^ while the 
were: tliat of Tarragona (510), at which ten bishops Jews, who were numerous in the cities, facilitated their 

entrance. Musa, governor of Barbary, came to 
share the triunmhs of Tarik. In 714 he captured 
Saragossa aiid followed up his conquests as far as 
Lugo and Gijon, while Tarik reached I^n and As- 
torga. Some of the Spaniards settled down to live 
under Arab rule, calling themselv<« Mozarabs; the 
rest fled to the mountains of the North, where they 
formed the four chief rally ing-points for the Recon- 
quest: Asturias, Navarre, Aragon, and Catalonia. 

Arab Spain was at first governed by emirs whose 
authority was dco’ivc'd from the Ornayyad Caliphs of 
Damascus. I'he most noted of these emirs were Ab- 
delaziz, son of Musa, who recognized the indep>end- 
ence of the little state, defended by Todmir, with its 
capital at Orihu(*la, and Abderraman el Gafec^ui, who, 
having penetrat ed into Aquitaine, wiis vanoiushed by 
Charles Martel at Poitiers (7.32). Before long, divi- 
sions aiose among t he Spanish Mussulmans, out of the 
anti^onisms of Arabs and Berbers, Quelvit^ and Ma- 
hadites. At length Abderraman I, a scion of the 
Ornayyad 8to(5k, who had escaped the slaughter of his 
family by the Abassids, when the latter founded the 
Caliphate of Bagdad, himself became the founder of 
the independent Emirate of Cordova. Here the cul- 
ture of uie Spanish Arabs reached its greatcist splen- 
dour, influenced, in great measun;, by the Mozarabs, 
who were more advanced in the sciences and arts. In 
7Hfi Abderraman began the famous mosque of Cor- 
dova (now the cathetiral), one of t he largest and most 
magnificent eiiifices of the Arab style. The first 
caliphs treatc^d the Mozarabic Christians with com- 
parative leniency; Abderraman II, however, initiated 
a policy of persecution, and his son Mohammed I con- 
Triuiiphal Arch or Fkrnan Gonialri, Burqor, 1689 tinned it. In the city of Cordova there were seven 

Catholic churches and a monastery connected wdth the 
assisted, the First Council of Barcelona (540), and Church of S. Gin^^s, while in the neighlwurhood w^ere 
those of L<^rida and Valencia (540). But most im- fhe monasteries of S. Cratdbal, S. F^lix, S. Martin, 
portant of all, and of a special character, were the Btos. Justo y Pastor, 8. Salvador, 8. Zoilo, Cuteclara, 
Councils of Toledo and of Braga (Bracara). Emi- and Ix)s Tdbanos. In 839 a council of three arch- 
nent among the saints of the same period are the two bishops and five bishops was held at Cordova. The 
holy brothers Leander, who presided at the Third epoch of the Martyrs here began with the decollation 
Council of Toledo, and Isidore, w’^ho presidtHl at the of the priest Perfecto, in 850. In the following year 
Fourth, and who wrote a celebrated encyclopedia the monk Isaac spontaneously offered himself for mar- 
(The Etymologi<^) and contributcMl to the upbuilding tyrdom, and six monks and several laymen, among 
of Mozarabic literature, St. Saturius, the solitary, St, them the celebrated Paulo Cordolx^, died for the 
Emilian (Milldn), the father of monks, St. Victorian, Faith. In 852 Gumersindo and Servideo, with eight 
abbot of the monastery of Asana, St. Gaudiosus, other monks and seculars, were martyred. Thereadi- 
Bishop of Tarazona, St. Toribius, St. Martin of Du- nc^ with which martyrs offered themselves to the 
niio, St. Ildefonsus, St. Braulius, St. Eugenius, and tribunals incensed the Caliph Abderraman II, and he 
St. Tajdn, Bishop of Saragossa. To this period, also, caused the Council of Cordova of 852 to assemble un- 
belong the poets Orentius and Dracontius, the chron- der the presidency of I^afredo, Archbishop of Sev- 
iclers Idacius and John of Biclara, and tlie historian ille. In this council it was proposed to deny the 
Paulus Orosius. credit of martyrdom to those who provoked persecu- 

E. Arab Spain. — (1) The Moslem Domina- tion. But persecution recommenc^ in 853, under 
tion. — While tne Cathie kingdom was decaying Mohammed I, and the monks Fandila and Felix, the 
through effeminacy^ and the discord produced by the vinpn Digna, Benildis, Columba, and Pomposa shed 
elective system of monarchy, the fanatical sectaries their blood for the Faith, as did the presbyters Abun- 
of the Koran were advancing throu gh North Africa, dio and Elias, the monks Pedro, Paulo, Isidore^ ^d 
Legend has it that Count Juhiu]., the governor of Argimiro, the youth Amador, Luis of Cordova, Wite- 
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sindo, Rodrigo, Solomon, and the vixtrin Aurea in the 
following year. St. Euiogius, who had encouraged 
the martyrs, hin^lf suffer^ on 11 March, 859, and 
the virgin Leoeridia followed him. Distin^iahed as 
writers among the Mozarabs were St. Eulogius and 
Alvar Cordobfe, and their master, the Abbot Spera- 
indeo; alao the Abbot Samson, who combat^ea the 
anthropomorphism of the perverse Bishop Hoste- 
geais and others. But the Mozarabs gradually died 
out in their Mohammedan environment, so that St. 
Ferdinand found hardly any traces of them in the 
cities he conquered. 

After stifling an insurrection of the national party, 
the Arab aristocracy, and the Berbers, and reducing 
Toledo to obedience, Abderraman III established an 
absolute monarchy, the Caliphate of Cordova (929). 
His son, Al Hoken II, distin^ished himself by foster^ 
ing the arts of peace; he collected a vast number of 


Tolosa (1212) ; from the Beni Merines, in the reign of 
Alfonso XI, who vanquishcKl them in the battle of El 
Salado. From that time the Spanish Mussuluiana 
were confined to the Kingdom of Granada, which had 
been founded by Mohammtd Alhamar m 1238, and 
lasted until 1492, when lioabdil was conquertd by 
Ferdin^il and Isahtdla. 

(2) The Reconquest. — All the elements of the 
^anish Ptx)ple alr<‘ady existed in the kingdom of the 
Catholic Goths: the Latinized Celtiberian race, or 
Hispano-Roinans, the Gothit? element, and the Catho- 
lic Faith. These elements, however, were as yet un- 
combined, and still Itu'ked that thorough fusion which 
was to make one iH^)ple out of them, with a character 
and historical destiny of its own. 'I'he agency em- 
ployed by Divine Providence to effect this fusion was 
the t errible force of the Mussulman invasion. Under 
its immense pn^ssure the Goths and Hispano-Romans, 
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books, and founded schools and acadenvi<58. In the 
reign of Hixem 11, both the home government and the 
armies were directed by his haschib Alrnanzor (the 
Victorious), who, by dint of almost annual incursions 
into the Christian kingdoms, well-nigh reduced them 
to the condition of the first days of the Heconquest, 
and indeed threatened them with total destruction. 
He took and burned Barcelona, mastered I /eon, Za- 
mora, and Pamplona, and razed Santiago de Ompos- 
tela (997). At last the Christians, united, crushed 
him at Calataftazor (1002), and he went to Medina 
Cell to die. After its fleeting day of glory, the Cali- 
phate fell into a rapid decay, until it was broken up 
into more than twenty states known as the King- 
doms of Taifas. Thus was the progr^ of the Re- 
conquest favoured by circumstances; it would have 
been completed in the thirteenth century, had not 
divisions and discords among the Christians imm^ded 
it. The Spanish Mussulmans then sought aid from 
the Moors of Africa, This they receiv^ chiefly on 
three occasions; from the Alraoravids. after the tak- 
ing of ToU^do by Alfonso VI (1085); from the Almo- 
his^, in the time of Alfonso VIII, who was defeated by 
them at Alarcos and defeated them at Las Navas do 


in the mountains of tlie North, became one people 
with one niligion and oiui national aspiration, to re- 
conquer tiieir Spanish fatherland and make the? Cross 
triumph over the Oescent. I'hough already morally 
a unit, the Spanish people were still <ught centuries 
away from political unity, and tlu^ Reeoriquest wus 
begun from tour distinct ctjntn^s. Chief among Dumi 
four centres was Asturias. The fugitive Goths found 
a retreat in those mountains where the Romans had 
never be<in ablc^ to effectively establish their authority; 
only a few years aft.er the rout of (Juadalete, they 

S lined a victory ovi^r Alkama, the licMitenaut of LI 
oiT, in the portentous bait le of (:>>vadonga, whe^re 
popular faith saw Divine aid fighting for the Chris- 
tians. Here was erected a samituaiy' of the Blessed 
Virgin which afterwards Ixicame a (jollegiate church 
ana still exists, Don Pelayo, or P(dagiu.s, the Gothic 
chieftain who was victor at Covadonga, was ac- 
claimed king, and took up his rf-sidence at Carigas. 
His son FavUa was killed while; hunting, tom tx> pieces 
by a bear, and was Hiicceeded by Alfonso I, son-in-law 
of I>on Pelayo, who set about pushi^ig the Recon- 
quest as far as Galicia and Tierra de Campos (the 
^Gothic Fields" or Camjm Gdticoa), Fruela 1 (727- 
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728) founded Oviedo, He was assassinated, and was 
succeeded by several insignificant kii^ (Aurelio, Si- 
lio, Mauregato, and Bennudo I, the Deacon) and at 
last by Alfonso I, the Chaste, who set up his Court at 
Oviedo, recommenced the great expeditions against 
the Arabs, and st^ems to have invited Charlema^e 
to come to Asturias, thus occasioning the Frankish 
monarches expedition which ended in the disaster of 
Ronccsvallcs. 

In this region occurred the discovery of the body 
of 8t. James (Santiago) at Compostela. Ramiro I 
repelled the Northmen who tried to effect a landing 
in Asturias. To him legend attributes the victory of 
Clavijo. According to this legend. Mauregato had 
promiiw'd the Moors a tribute of one hundred maidens, 
which Ramiro refus(»d U) pay. In the battle that en- 
sued, the Apostle Ht. James, Patron of the Sjmniards, 
was seen halting, mounted on a white charger — '‘Es 
visuH in l4adio, equoque et ensc acerrimus, mauros 
furenti^ stemere” as the Spanish Breviary has it. 
This king is said to have ma<lc the “Vow of Santi- 
ago f)y which he bound himself to piw a certain 
tribute to the CJhurch of Compost<‘la. Modern critics 
pronounce the document ajiocryphal, but the national 
tradition loses none of its force thert»by. Ordofio 1 
cmulat(*d tin* exploits of Ramiro, driving back the 
Northmen and defeating the M(X)rs at Albelda; he 
also n'built Li^on, Tuy, Astorga, and other cities. Al- 
fonso III, the (Ireut, continued the forays fis far as the 
Sierra Morena, and touuded Burgos, the future capi- 
tal of Castile. His sons rebelkid against him, and he 
abdicated the Crown, dividinfj; his dominions among 
th(*m. With him ended the Kingdom of Asturias, the 
territory of wliich soon became subject U> Leon. 

Another rallying-p(»int of th(^ Reconquest was Ara- 
gon; the otlier two, Navarre and Catalonia, were 
pla<!('d by the circumstances of their origin in rieculiar 
relations with France. The Basques on eitiuT side 
of the Western Pyrenefss, dissatisned with Frankish 
nile, rcbelli*d on several occasions. At R/incesvalles 
they annihilatiKl the armi(*8 of Charlemagne, and in 
824 another vi(!tory socimxi the indepenchmoe of the 
Basques of Pamplona, The names and dato of their 
kings, or chieftains, ore ve^ry uncertain until we come 
to Sancho 11, Abarca. He abdicated in favour of his 
son Garcia 111, the Trembler, in whose time the L«>- 
nest‘ and Navarrese together were routexi at Valdejun- 
quora. Sane ho III, the Great, was one of the mon- 
archs who most influenccHl i^ianish history; he was 
eventually King of Navarre, Castile, Aragon, and So- 
brarbe. At his de^ith (1035) he divided his kingdoms, 
giving Navarre to his eldest son Garcia, Castile, with 
the title of King, to Fernando, Aragon to Ramiro, 
and Hobrarbe to Oonssalo. lliis fashion of regarding 
the various states as patrimonial possessions — an idea 
borrow<,*d from French feudalism, and previously 
unknown in the Spanish kingdoms — was introduced at 
this time; it resulted in the numenms divisions which 
led to 80 many wars and which long formwl an obstacle 
to the unity of the Reconquest in the West. (On the 
origin of the Countshi[> of Barcelona, the fourth cen- 
tre of the Reconquest, see Catalonia). 

As the Reconquest advanced, the churches de- 
stroyed by the Mohammedan invasion were restored. 
The Reconquest went forward in the name of the Holy 
Faith. Alfonso I of Asturias, sumamed the Catholic, 
restored a great many churches; Alfonso II, the 
Chaste, foun<led the Diocese of Oviedo and built its 
first cathedral and the rm-^al burial-place. The Dio- 
ceses of Pamplona and Sasave corresponded to the 
nascent Kingdoms of Navarre and Aragon, while in 
Catalonia the Diocese of ITrgel seems never to have 
ceased to exist, and that of Gerona was soon restored. 
Unhappily clistinguished among the bishops of Urgel 
is Felix, who, with Elipando of Toledo^ embraced the 
Adoptionist nert«y\ asserting that Chnst is the adopt- 
ive son of God. This heresy was combated by Theo- 


dulus, Bishop of Seville, by Etherius of Osma, and by 
St. B^tus of Liebana, and was condemned by the 
Council of Ratisbon. In the same period lived d 
Pacense, Isidore, Bishop of Beja, whose Chronicle, a 
continuation of St. Isidore's, begins at the year 610 
and ends with 754. 

As the year 1000 approached, it seemed that the 
Kingdom of Christ in Spain was about to be anni- 
hilate by the terrible and victorious exp^itions of 
Almanzor. A second restoration began gloriously with 
Ferdinand (Fernando) I, who assemble the C/Ouncil 
of Coyanza (Valencia de Don Juan), obtained from 
the King of Seville the relics of St. Isidore, which were 
translat^l to Leon, and fostered the Churches of 
Coimbra, Leon, Santiago, and Oviedo, and the mon- 
asteries of Ofia, Arlanza, and Sahagtin. Fernando 
Gonzdlez, Oiunt of Castile, restored the monastery of 
Silos, which has now been nxiccupied by French Bene- 
dictines. iSancho the Elder rf*sU)red and reformed 
many monasteries, and brought the Cluniac monks 
into Spain. Alfonso VI transforrcKl to Burgos the an- 
cient See of Valpuwta. During the same period the 
DioiM^ses of Osma, Sigtienza (1102), Sc^govia (1120), 
Salamanca, and Zamora w(*re reston'fl. Ferdinand 
II of lj(*on erectcMl the Diocese of Ciudad Rodrigo, re- 
storing the old Dioe(‘se of Caliabria (1171), Alfonso 
VIJ re-established that of C/oria, and Alfonso VIII of 
Castile foun(h‘d that of Plasencia. St. Olegario pre- 
par(*d the way for th(‘ restoration of the metropolitan 
S€*,e of Tarragona, whieh had his successor, Gregorio, 
for its first archbishop (1137). But eminent al>ove 
ail the other churches of Spain was that of Santiago 
de Compostela, to whi(4i was united the ancient 
Bishopric of Ina. The famous Don Diego Gelmirez, 
having b(H»n (dected bishop (IKK)), raised th(‘ number 
of canons from twenty-four to seventy-two, ob- 
tained from Rom(‘ the ratification of the V^ow of 
Santiago, as wcdl ns the privih‘g(* of wearing mitres for 
the canons, and at last made C'omiKistela tlu* archiepis- 
copal see of the Province of MiVida, or Km^'rita. 

As early as th<* eighth century ther(‘ (‘Xisted the 
monastories of San Milldn (or S Erniliano), Sahagun 
(8, Facundo), S. Vicente de Ovi(‘do, and Sta. Maria 
de Obona, and in Catalonia t hat of Sta Maria de La- 
vax. In the ninth century two hundred monks of the 
monastery of Cardefia, near Burgos, suffered martyr- 
dom. From the monastei*y of Mf»r(*ruela, on th(' 1 links 
of the River Esla, its two founders, St. Froilan and 
St. Atilanus, went to occupy the Sih^s of l^in and 
Zamora. St. F.ulogius has hdt us an account of the 
monasteries which lie visitetl in the ninth century — 
S. Salvador of loire, S. Zacarias, Urdax, S. Martin de 
Cillas, and S. Vicente de Igal. That of 8. Cugat, in 
Catalonia, seems to date from Gothic times, whiU' the 
first inde|)endent count founded those of Ripoll and 
Montserrat. In the eleventh century the Cluniae Re- 
form was introduec'd into Spain. Bernard, formiTly a 
monk of Saint-Oreniie at Aux, planted it at Sahagdn, 
making the monastery there the mother-house of the 
reformed branch in Spain, as Cluny was in France. 
The migration of French monks into Spain made its 
influence felt in the famous reform of the Mozarabic 
Rite, for which the Roman was substitutf^d. Known 
also as the Isidorean, or Spanish, Rite, the former was 
abolished in Aragon in 1071, through the exertions of 
the Cluniaes and the queen, who was a PYench woman, 
and the Roman Hite was first introduced in the Clu- 
niae monastery of S. Juan de la Pefia. The same in- 
novation was made a little later in Catalonia, and in 
1076 in Navarre. The Castilians offered a strong 
resistance to the supplanting of their ancient rite, and 
Pope John X, having sent the l.^gate Zanelo to ex- 
amine and report on it, approved it. Fifty years 
later, Alexander II sent Cardinal Hugo Candido, but 
neither would he undertake to make any change. 
Gregory VII sent Cardinal Ricardo, wrho, together 
with Alfonso VI, the conqueror of Toledo, decr©^ tiie 
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abolitiofr of the aneient rite, although, according to 
the chromde, appeal was made to the trial by com- 
batf and Don Juan Iluiz, the champion of the Moza- 
rabic Rite, was victorious. It was, nevertheless, per- 
mitted in certain churches, and is even yet preserved 
at Toledo as an historical monument of the ancient 
Spanish Church. 

The Cis^cian Reform, too, was introduced into 
Spain, during the lifetime of St. Bernard, and the 
catliedral chapters lived bv the Rule of St. Augustine. 
The most characteristic development of this iwriod, 
however, was that of the military orders. The old- 
est of them scHuns to have been that of the Knights of 
La Terraza, founded by I^n Garcia de Najera, in the 
eleventh century; but this order, iis well as those of 
the Pfilms, of the Ht^eemer, and of the Crusaders, es- 
tablished by Alfonso I of Aragon in the twelfth cen- 
tury, disappeared, becoming merged with the orders 
which came from Palestine. The Order of Calatrava 
was founded by St. Raymond, Abbot of Fitcro, in La 
Rioja, who, in 1158, undertook to defend the strong- 
hold of Calatrava, abandoned by the Templars. Its 
habit is whit(^ witli a red cross. The Order of Alcdn- 


Navanre brought about repeated partitions of states* 
Ferdinand I divided his kingdom into five parts, 
Castile, l^jon, Galicia, Zamora, *md Toro, though, in 
the event, his son Sancho the Strong destxiiliKl his 
bmthers and restored the kingdom to iiiuty. But 
Alfonso VII, the Emperor, again separatixi Castile 
and Ux)n, hmviuc the former to hb son Sancho, and 
the latter to Ferdinand. 

Another result of feudal customs intwxluiwcl by the 
Burgundian princtisfl was the separation of Portugal. 
For Alfonso \T gave his datigliters Urraca and 'rert^sa 
in marriage to Raymond and Henr}" of Burgundy, who 
founded two dynasties; that of Portugal, and that of 
Oistile and lioon, which Ixjgan with Alfoitso VII. 
The Kingdoms of Asturias, Galicia, l 4 X>n, and Castile 
were definitively united under St. Ferdinfuid, heir of 
lycon through his father Alfonso IX, and of Castile 
thiough his mother BenMiguela. In the same way 
Catalonia and Aragon wert> definitively uniliHi by the 
marriage of Ham6n Benuiguer, the Saint, with l)ofta 
Petronila, daughter of Ramiro, the Monk, of Aragon, 
of whom legend says that lie made tlu^ famous "mil 
of HiUMca’ out of th(* heads of ndxdlious nobles. 


tara wtis at first known as that of St. Julian of the These three principal states, to which the divisions of 


Peartree (del Pere- 
iro), but it soon took 
the name of the town 
of AlcAntara, which 
was ceded to it by 
the Kniglits of Cala- 
trava. Its liabit is 
white with a green 
cross. The order of 
Santiago was found- 
ed to nnitc'ct pil- 
grims to C\)mpostela, 
to w'hich service* thir- 
teen knights vowed 
thein.selves . W i t h 
these knights the 
A uguHt i n iai i C’anoiia 
of S. Eloy of Umhi 
joined to form the 
famous ord(‘r wliose 
badge is an (dongat/- 
ed red cross (1170). 
These three orders 
w'ere all apjirovtKi 
bv Alexander III. 
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the Peninsula had 
rodueiHl, <x>m- 
pli'twl the Jiecon- 
(juest ; they wen? not 
united, to form Ibe- 
rian national unity, 
until thrw centuries 
later. 

The kingdom 
ftinnetl by <h<^ union 
of Aragon and (Cata- 
lonia w’as the first to 
compkde that |M)r- 
tion of the Recon- 
quest which the geo- 
graphical condit ioim 
assigned to it; then it 
dinxded its st rength 
efist.w'ard. Pedro II, 
the (kit holic, stiver- 
eign of Anigon and 
Catalonia, went to 
Rome to »<H?k the 
annulment of his 
niarriagi^ with Mario 


The importance* to wdiich the Hpanish military orders of Montjadicr, and to have himself erownwl by the 
attained may be gathered from the fact that King pope. The former purjKise he fail(Ml to iwicoiti- 
* ‘ ‘ plish; the latter occasioned him a great deal of 


Alfonso the Fighter (Kl HatalUidor) wished to hand 


over the Kingdom f»f Aragon to them, Ixdieving that trouble, os the Aragoiua^e nobh*s r(?fu8(‘d to recog- 
there was no better w*ay of 8<*curing the spiHidy com- nize the position of vassahige to Uie Holy B<h‘ in 
pletion of the Reconquost. The Aragonese, however, which Ptiaro had placed his kingdom. Tht?se nobles 


pletion of the Reconquost. I'he Aragonese, however, 
would not consent to their king’s testamentary disfK)- 
sition of them, and had recourse to Ramiro, a monk 
of S. Ponce de Tomenus, who wore the Crown until a 
successor was forthcoming. 

F. The Unification of Sjmn , — Several difficulties 
stood in the way of the union of the various states 
formed in Spain by the Keconquest: the diversity of 
its points of d<:i>arturti was the principal. Navarre 
and Catalonia wert; in part icularly close contact with 
France, and the marru^e of Ram6n Berenguer the 
Great with Dulcia, heiress of Provence, made the 
relations between the peoples of the lanaue d'oe so 
close that the subsequent development of Catalonia 
was connected rather with that of the South of France. 
In Navarre, again, when the dynasty of Sancho the 
Elder became extinct, the Crown passcxl in succ(?ssion 


which Pidro had placed his kingdom. Tht?se nobles 
then formed for the first time t liat union, or confedera- 
tion, which was the cause of such serious disturbances 
until Pedro IV with his dagger cut in i)iec<« the docu- 
ment which recorded it. Pedro II, trie CkUiioIic, fell 
in the battle of Muret (121 J), defending his Albigen- 
sian kinsmen against Simon de Moritfori, whom In- 
nocent III had sent against them. His son. Jaime I, 
the Conqueror, completed the Catalan -A mgonei^ 
licconquest, winning Majorca (1228) and Valencia 
(1238) tHSsides helping his son-in-law. Alfonso X, the 
Wise, to complete the conquf'st of Murcia. His son 
and succcissor gave a new direction to Catalan-Aragon- 
ese policy by enforcing the riglits of his wife, Dofia 
Costanza of Suabia, to the kingdoms of Sicily and 
Naples. Profiting by the rising of the Sicilian Vf?sTM?ni 
against the Angevins (1282), he possessed himiwdf of 


to the houses of Champagne (1234), of France, and of Si<^ and attacked Naples. 

Evreux (134^1441), with the result that Navarre, This conquest, however, placed the kings of Aragon 
until the fifteenth century, lived in much closer re- in a position of antagonism with the pop<?«, who de- 
lations with the French monarchy than with the fended the rights of the Hous(* of Anjou. Martin IV 
Spanish states. Cn the other hand, the feudal usages having excommunicated Pedro III, the Ar^oneso 
introduced in the Western Kingdoms by the House of nobles took a<Ivantage of the fact to extend their 
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privilegf 90 at the expew of the royal power. The 
demands of the nobles increased in the reign of Al- 
fonso IIL who was forced to confirm to them the 
famous rrmlegio de la Un%6n, Jaime II became 
reconciled with the Holy See, accg[)ting Corsica and 
Sardinia in lieu of Sicily. Pedro IV, the Ceremoni- 
ous, defeated the nobles at Epila (1348) and used his 
da^er to cut in pieces the charter they had extorted 
from his predecessors. I n the meantime the Catalans 
and Aragonese who were left in Sicily offered them- 
selves to the Emperor Andronicus Palaeologus to figlit 
the Turks. Having conquered these, they turned 
their arms against the (jiroeks, who treacherously 
slew their leaders; but for this treachery the Spaniards, 
under Hemard of Rocafort and Berenguer of Enten 9 a, 
exacted the terribk; penalty celebrated in history as 
“The Catalan Vengeance’^ and moreover scuzed the 
Duchies of Athens and Naupatria (1313). The royal 
line of Aragon became extinct with Martin the 
Humane, and the Compromit^ of Caspe gave the 
Crown to the dynasty of Castile, thus preparing the 
final union . Alfonso y , the Magnanimous, once more 
turned Aragonese policy in the direction of Italy, 
where he possesst'a the Kingdom of Sicily and ac- 
quired that of Naples by having himself madeiulopt- 
ivo son of (iueen Joanna. With thest^ events ^gan 
the Italian wars which were not to end until the 
eighteenth century. 

Meanwhile the Reconquest languished in Castile; 
at first, be(*auHe of the cajiditlacy of Alfonso the Wise 
for the imperial Crown of Germany, in which can- 
didacy lu* luui secured a majority of the electoral 
princes. This was followed by a disputed succcission 
to the Throne, the rival claimants being the Ck^rda 
heirs (sons of Fernando, the eldc^st son of Alfonso X) 
and tile second son of Sancho IV. Next came the 
minorities of Ferdinand IV, Alfonso XI, Henry 111, 
and John 11, and fresh civil strife in the reigns of 
Pedro the Cruel and of Henry IV. Ferdinand IV 
succeeded tx) the Throne at the age of nine, being 
under the tutelage of his mother Dofta Marta de 
Molina. Alfonso XI was little more than one year 
old when his father died (1312); and though his reip 
was in many respwts glorious, and he overcame the 
Ileni-Merines in the battle of El Halado (1340), still 
his amours with Dofta D^nor de GuzmAn, by whom 
he htwl several children, resulted in the w^ars of the 
following reign, that of Pedro the Cruel, who^was at 
last slain by his bastard brother, Henry of Trasta- 
mara, and aucc<jeded on the Throne by him under the 
title of Henry II. John 1, who married Beatriz of 
Portugal (1383), sought to unite the two kingdoms on 
the deat h of Ferdinand, the lost King of Portugal of 
the Burgundian line. The Portuguese, however, de- 
feated John of Cast ile at the battle of Aljubarota, and 
the Portuguese Crown went to the Master of Aviz, 
who became John 1 of Portugal (1385). Henry III, 
who married Catherine of Lancaster, was the first to 
take the title of Prince of Asturias as heir to the 
Crown, which he inheriti^d during his minority, as did 
his son, John II. 

National unity was eventually attained by the most 
unexpected means: Isabel of Castile, who was not the 
heiress of Henry IV, married Fernando (Ferdinand) 
of Aragon, who w^ae not the heir of John II, and the 
tragic death of the Prince of Viana, on the one hand, 
and, on the other hand, the no less tragic fate of Jua^ 
la Beltraneja contributed to a result which no doubt 
enterod into the designs of Providence (see Isabella 
THE Catholic). Portugal, which failed to be united 
with Castile on the extinction of the House of Bur- 
gundy, was united with it when the Avia dynasty 
ended, in the time of Philip II, to be again separated, 
however, under Philip IV, when the House of Bragania 
secured the Crown. But, before reviewing the ciyii 
histxiry of united Spain, it wdll be well to glance at its 
ecclesiastical history during this period of transition. 


O. RdiffUnut Devdopnuml.--The great monarchs 
the Reconquest were distinguished by their seal m 
restoring and founding churches, or converting the 
conquered mosques into Catholic churches, St. 
Ferdinand re-established the ancient churches and 
secs of Ja^n, Cordova (where the great mosque be- 
came the cathedral), and Seville, and began the erec- 
tion of the magnificent cathe^als of Burgos and 
Toledo. His contemporary, Jaime the Conqueror, is 
said to have consecrated to God no fewer than 2000 
churches; he founded the Cathedral of Majorca (12^) 
and restored the ancient See of Valencia, making 
it suffragan to Tarragona, though it afterwards, in 
the fifteenth century, became metropolitan. Its 
first bishop was Ferrer of San M artin. The thirteenth 
centuiy was a very prosperous epoch for the Spanish 
Church; it was then that the CarmeliU*s. Domimeans, 
and Franciscans wen* t*8tablished in the Peninsula, 
as well as the Order of the Most Holy Trinity for the 
redemption of captives. For this same object, also, 
Jaime the Conqueror, St. Peter Nolasco, and St. Ray- 
mond of Pemafort founded the Mercedarians (Orden 
de la Merced), at first a military order, but afterwards 
monastic (1228). When Philip the Fair brought 
about the extinction of the Templars, Jaime 11 of 
Aragon and the Councils of Salamanca and Tarragona 
asserted th(*ir innocence and, when obliged to carry 
out the decree of suppression, divided their possessions 
between the Orders of St. John of Jerusalem and 
Moniesa, the latter created to defend the frontiers of 
Valencia previously def('ndod by the Templars. 1 he 
Knights of Montesa tofk for their device the plain red 
cross on a white mantle. 

In the Great Schism of the West Spam played a 
great part, chiefly through the influence of the Aragon- 
vm, Pedro de Luna (antipope Benedict Xlll). As a 
cardinal, his influence led Henry II of C.aslile and 
I\*dro IV of Aragon to recognize Clement VII, and 
aftor his own election he ended by withdrawing to 
Spain, where he livt'd in the castle of Peftlscola. In 
1391) an assembly held at Alcald resolved to obey 
neither pop<', as It was not known which of the two 
was legitimate. I'hc' ant iixipe favoured the election 
of Ferdinand of Anlequera in the C'ompromise of 
Caspe, in which St. Vincent Ferrer, an ardemt partisan 
of Ferdinand, w^as arliitrator. In this w’ay the anti- 
pope secured recognition from the Spaniards. At 
last, in 141G, St. Vincent FerrcT and the kings aban- 
donetl the cause of Benedict XIII and gave their ad- 
herence to the Council of Constance. Gil Sanchez 
Muftoz, a native of Teruel, was, on the death of 
Benedict XIII, elected by the cardinals of Peftlscola, 
who were supported by Alfonso V of Aragon; but he 
soon afterwards resigiun:! his claims, in the Council of 
T^ragona, recognized Martin V, and was made 
Bishop of Majorca. , 

During t his period the Jews in Spam became very 
numerous and acquired great power; they were not 
only the physicians, but also the troasurers of the 
kings. Don Jus^h de Ecija administered the rev- 
enues of Alfonso Xl, and Samuel I.x"vl was chief favour- 
ite of Pedro the Cruel. The Jews of Toledo then set 
on foot their migration (TransUo) in protest against 
the laws of Alfonso X {Las Partidas), which prohibit 
the building of new' synagogues. After the acce^ion 
of Henry of Trastamara to the Throne, the ponulace, 
exasperated by the preptmderance of Jewish mnuenoe, 
perpetrated a massacre of Jews at Toledo; in 1391 
another general massacre took place, beginning at 
Seville: a little later, the jewries of Toledo, Burg^, 
Valencia, and Cordova were attacked, and the like 
scenes were enacted in Aragon, especially at Barce- 
lona. St. Vincent Ferrer converted innumerable 
Jews, among them the l^bi Josuah Halorqui, who 
the name of Jeronimo de Santa Fe *m<I to his 
town converted many of his former coreligionists in 
the famous Dispute of Tortosa (1413). Oppressed 
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by vexatious laws, and abhorred by the pwple, whom 
they ruined with their usury, perverted, and scandal- 
iaed with their sacrileges, they were finally expelled 
from Spain by the Cathofic Sovereigns, who regarded 
them as dangerous to the religious unity and the secur- 
ity of the country on account of the relations which 
thw maintmned with the Moore. 

Connected with the persecutions of the Jews is the 
institution of the Inquisition. It was introduced into 
Spain by Jaime I the Conqueror, King of Aragon, to 
stop the invasion of the same Albigensian heretics 
against whom it had been established by Innocent 
ni. The Count of Foix and the Viscount of Coe- 
tellbd, with many of their subjects, embraced the 
Albigensian errors. Arnaldo of Vilanova and some 
Beghards of Aragon were punished by the Inquisition. 
There were also in Catalonia Fraticelli and other 
heretics, like Raimundo of TArrega, as the Holy 
Office was informed. In 1376 Padn> Nicolas Eyraer- 
ich published the ** Directorium Inquisitorum But 
the Spanish Inquisition did not acquire its true char- 
acter and importance until the Catholic Sovereigns 
established it in Castile under authority obtained from 
Pope Sixtus IV (1478). It was a mixed tribunal, in 
which the ecclesiastical element took cognizance of 
the ortliodoxy or heterodoxy of doctrine's and, con- 
sequently, of offences against Catholic faith or morals: 
after sentence was pronounced, the culprit was handed 
over to the secular arm to be punished according 
the laws of the realm. Such a law was that of title 
26 of the seven Parlidas, which provided the punish- 
ment of death by fire for heretics who refuwHi to be 
converted, and, again, those of book IV, title 1, of the 
Fmro Real^ which imposed the same penalty for 
heresy and apostfisy . The laws regulating tlu^ pro- 
cesses of the Inquisition, indeed, were Spanish, and 
not laws of the Homan Church. The Snanish In- 
quisition, although established by virtue of a |K)nt ifi- 
cal Bull, became to some' extent independent of Roriic. 
as appeals lay U) the Archbishop of Seville, who passed 
sentence in the polio’s name. The Tribunal of the 
Holy Office, as it was called, was made up of IhirtcH^n 
— afterwarfls fifteen — provincial tribunals, with ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction, and a suprenu? coumul, which 
supervised them and pronounced on appeals. The 
procedure was minutely regulated and wiis far hujmv 
rior to the procedure of ot her tribunals of its t ime. It 
is not certain that anonymous accusations were con- 
sidered, although the names of the accusers and wit- 
nesses were conceale<i f rom the accused . Torture was 
not arbitrarily employed, but only when sufficient 
proof already existed, and even then it was applied 
less barbarously than in the contemporary civil 
tribunals. The prisons were of the most humane 
kind . The sentences pronounced were : abandonment 
to the temporal arm {retajadon) for the impenitent 
heretic: reconciliation for the repentant; abjuration, 
when there was a suspicion of heresy; and absolution. 
Only the impenitent were condemned to the stake, 
and the number of condemnations has been much 

Period.-— The political and religious 
velopment which we have outlined above rcssulted in 
Spanish national unity, and explains the character of 
Spain as a Catholic nation. The strufKle of eight 
centuries to rcscover the territory wrested from them 
by the Mussulmans, who were enemies at once of 
their land and of their faith, effect^ in the Spanish 
people that intimate fusion of patriotic and religious 
feeling which distinguished them during many cen- 
turies. Non sine numine^ it may he said, did a Span- 
ish pope (Alexander VI) ^ve the title of Catholic, by 
eminence, to the sovereigns who first united recon- 
quered Spain under their sceptre, for they and their 
successors deemed it the first duty of the Crown to 
maintain the purity of the Catholic Faith in their 
reidms, to propagate it in the vast countries which 


they colonised, and liefend it in Europe against the 
assaults of heretics. I'he same jxipo, Alexander VI^ 
issued in 1493 a Bull, in whicii, to prevent the dinputes 
that might arise btHween hvpaiutuds and Portuguese 
in rtgard to their disroveries in the East Indire and 
(as Anierica was then called) the West Indies, he 
established as a line of demarcation between them the 
meridian nmning 100 lea^u^s west of the Atores, de- 
creeing that the newly discovered lands wist of that 
line slioiild belong to the Spaniards, and those east of 
it to the Portuguese. Afterwimls, in the Treaty of 
Tordcsillas, anot her line, 360 leagues west of the Capt^ 
Venie Islands, was sulistituted — an arrangement 
which gave Braiil to Portugal. 

The Catholic Sovereigns, by reuniting the Crownii 
of Castile and Anigon, annexing Navarre, and com- 
pleting the Heconauest vvitli t he reduction of (Iranoda 
(1492), twtabliflhoa the fx>iitie»J unity of Spain; with 
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the Inquisition and tlu' eximlHion of the Jews they 
achieved its religious unity; the iimiTiag<?H of their 
children with the Kings of I’oriugai and of England 
and the son of the Emperor Maximilian, 8<H*.ured tA> 
Spain the friendship of the lemling sl.at<!«; by the dis- 
covery of America and tin? conquests in Africa a 
brood road was ojieried for Spain's colonial expansion. 
But the death of their son l^rincu* John caused the 
Crown to piwis to Cliarles 1 (the Emiieror Charles V), 
son of Juana la U>ca, an<l (rntiri'ty changi'd thi' courw^ 
which th<Mtjagnammou»lsal>cliahtidtnM!iMl for Spanish 
policy. Charlf* V, attraeti'd to Italy by the ancient 
strife with France for the miHsc'SHion of Ww Italian 
states, and to (lermany by bis inheritiinee of the im- 
perial Throne from his grandfather Maximilian, was 
more the EnvjK^ror of ( j<*rrnany t han the King of Spain, 
and compk^tcly diverted Spanish rsilify from America 
and Africa. Philip II, though he did not his 

father in the empire, couhl not <?xtricat<; himself from 
his father’s Europiran p<jlic y , and Spain was exhaust^ 
by the ware in Flandi^rs against Franet^ and England. 
Nevf?rthelc*as, unlike his father, Philip 11 was a thor- 
oughK Spanish king, and united the whole Ibenaa 
Peninsula under his sway by the incorporation oi 
Portugal. 
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With the death of Philip II the decay of Spanish 
power began. Hie monarchy, which need^ the 
shoulders of a giant to support it, fell upon those of 
the pious but feeble Philip 111 (1598-1621), who left 
the task of government to a favourite or minister — 
first, the Duque de Lerma and then his son the Duque 
de Ueeda. In the Ixiw Countries he arranged the 
Twelve Years’ Peace. He brought aid to the Cath- 
olics of Ireland, sending an expedition under Aguilar 
(1602), and intervened m behalf of the German Cath- 
olics in the first perio<l of the Thirty Years’ War. 
While thus aiding Catholics abroad, he resolved to 
guard against the danger that threatened religious 
unity at home in the presence of the Moriscocs, or 
subjugated Moors, who were suspected of conspiring 
witn the Moors of Africa; these he expelled from 
Spain. In this reign and the next, Castilian literature 
and art attained their finest flower. Philip IV (1621- 
65), hm pious than his father, was nevertheless a liet- 
ter ruler. For his prime ministers and favourites he 
had, first, the Conde-Duque de Olivares and then 
Don Luis de Haro. In this reign the colossal mon- 
archy of Philip 11 began to crumble. The Duke of 
Braganza was proclaimed King of Portugal as John 
IV; Catalonia rose and maintaimid a war lasting 
twelve years; Naplcjs and Sicily also rebelled, the 
famous Spanish infantry regimemts {lercios esnaftolea) 
were beaten at Kocroy, and Spain, by the Poa(i(‘ of 
the Pyren(Kis with France, lost Roussillon and. by 
tlie Treaty of Westphidia (1648), a great part, of her 
imiMirt/ance in Kunme. 

The weakening of Spain continued under the sickly 
Charles 11 (1665-“17(X)), who succeeded his father at 
the age of four. The regency fidl to the quenm, Dofia 
Mariana, who shifted the burden of government on 
her confessor, Padre Nithard, and, lifter him, on her 
favourite Valenzu(*la, t he husband of one of her ladies- 
in-waiting. Spain, after intervening on the side of 
Catholicism in all the conflicts of the Euro|Kmn states, 
now saw herself an object of ambition to foreigners. 
The failure of the king’s health obligcHi him to leave 
the duties of government to ambitious ministers, while 
h>ance reached her apogin^ in the reign of Ivcmis XIV , 
and Spanish power abroad continueil to decline. The 
king being without issue, the rivalries of France and 
Austria for the succession began evem in his lifetime 
and led up to the project for the dismemlMTment of 
the Spanish monarchy. Following thc-adyice of 
Cardinal Portocarrero, Charlies disinherited his Aus- 
trian kindred and designated as his heir the Duke of 
Anjou, afterwards Philip V. Upon the death of 
Charles 11, the reign of the House of Austria ended in 
Spain, and t hat, of the House of Bourbon commenced, 
bringing French centralism into Spanish administra- 
tion^ and helping to change the national character by 
linking the nation more closely with France. 

Philip V (17(XL46) had ip sustain the War of the 
Succession with French assistance. By the Peace of 
Utrecht, which te»rminated that war, Gibraltar and 
Minorca fell to the share of England; the Italian ixis- 
sessions and the Low Countries, to Austria. Cata- 
lonia, having vigorously defendiMl the rights of the 
Archduke Charles, was despoiled of a part of her 
constitutional rights (Ftieroii). Philip V, who hi^ 
been under French influence during the lifetime of his 
first wife, Maria Luisa of Savoy, gave himself up to 
Italian influence after his mamago with Isabel Far- 
nese, being directed by Alberoni. To find possessions 
for the children of Isabel Fam^, the Italian claims 
of Spain were revived j Alberoni, however, fell l>efore 
he succeeded in obtaining anythinjj more than the 
cardinalate for himself and the Duchies of Parma and 
Tuscany for the Infante Don Carlos. In 1724 Philip 
abdicate in favour of his son Luis^ but the death of 
the latter in the same year obliged his father to resume 
the Crown. By the Treaty of Vienna (1735) Naples 
1 ^ Sicily were given to the Infante Don CarloB. Un- 


questionably the most glorious reim of the Spanu^ 
Bourbons was that of Ferdinand VI, thanks to the 
care with which he maintained neutrality between 
France and England. The Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(Aachen) ended the wars undertaken to find crowns 
for the children of Isabel Faraese; the Duchies of 
Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla were given to Don 
Felipe (Philip). The king theneef onward left the 
task of government to his ministers, Carvajal and the 
Marques de la Ensenada, while he surrendered him- 
self to the enchantment of Farinelli’s music. By the 
concordat which he made with Benedict XIV, the 
Reed PatroncUo (royal patronage) over all the Churches 
within the monarchy was recognized, as it had already 
been in force in the foreign possessions and the King- 
dom of Granada. Although the English party, led 
by the ambassador, Keene, and the minister, Wall 
(successor to Carvajal), succeeded in overthrowing 
Ensenada, and although the French offered the res- 
toration of Minorca^ and the English of Gibraltar, 
the king persevered m his neutrahty, with the result 
that the nation prospered, and the coffers of the 
treasury were filled almost to bursting. 

Ferdinand died of a broken heart occasioned by the 
loss of his wife, Dofia Barbara (1759). He was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Charles III, who was already 
King of Naples, and whose great(‘st mistake was the 
abandonment of his predecessor’s policy of neutrality 
by that fatal “Family Compact” (1761) which united 
the fortunes of Spain with those of the degenerate 
French Bourbons. With this began a war with Eng- 
land, issuing in the loss of Havana and Manila (1763). 
Meanwhile Spain was governed by tw'o fon*igners, 
Grimaldi and EH(|uilaec(% and the ])<*ople rose* in the 
famous “Hat-and-C'loak Riots” {rnotvi de lati enpas y 
aombreroa) y which led to the Madrileftos b(4ng pro- 
hibited the use of the national dress. Pombal and 
Choiscmlhad driven the Jesuits out of Portugal and 
France, and their enemies in Spain exploited this tu- 
mult to persuade the king that the Society was a 
menace to public order. Adding other calurnnii's 
(such as the story that the Ji'suits deni('<l the' king’s 
being the legitimate son of Philip V), tluy succeeded 
in inducing Charles III to order the Jesuits out. of his 
dominions without stating any reason, reserving “in 
his royal brefist ” the motive of their banishment. 
Under the ministry of Floridablanca Spain inter- 
vened in support of the independ<'nce of the Ihiited 
States. During this reign many public buildings were 
constructed — the Fine Arts Aciulemy, the Botanical 
Gardens of Miuirid, etc — with money saved during 
the preceding reign. But the king’s shortsii^htedness 
admittcMi to his counsels num imbued with Voltairean 
ideas, who, how'ever little they may have been aware 
of it, were the allies of t he Revolution that w as to ruin 
the Iknirbons. 

Charles IV (1788-1808), even more deficient in 
ability and character than Charles 111, htul to suffer 
the consequences of iwilitical errors committed in the 
receding reign. In his time the French Revolution 
roke out, and the Spanish Bourbons went so far as 
to ally themselves eventually wdth that Revolution- 
ary France which had beheadetl Ixiuis XVI. The 
Aranda ministry, having overthrown that of Florida- 
blanca, was in turn overthrown by Don Manuel Go- 
doy, the queen’s favourite no less than the king’s, 
who made the Tn^aty of S. Ildefonso, allying Spain 
with France against England, and leading up to the 
disaster of Trafalgar (1805). Tliis reign ended in a 
most disgraceful manner: Prince Ferdinand having 
rebelled against his father and the inept Godov, the 
Aranjuez rising resulted in the abdication of Chiles 
IV, when the French ha<i already treacherously gained 
a footing in Spain. The king and queen having 
sought rt^uge at Bayonne, Napoleon m^e them sur- 
renoca* the Crown of Spain to him, intending it for his 
brother Joseph Bonaparte. But this humiliation the 
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Spaaidi people would not brook; rising, after tbe ter- 
riole Second of May, 1808, th^ fought the glorious 
War of Independence, in which Napoleon suffered his 
first reverses. The most celebrated battles of this 
war were those of Bruch, in the highlands of Mont- 
serrat, in which the Catalan sotmtancs (peasant sol- 
diers) routed a French army; BaiMn, when; Castafles, 
at the head of the army of Andalusia, defeated Du- 
pont; and the sieges of Saragossa and Gerona, which 
were worthy of the ancient Spaniards of Saguntum 
and Numantia. The British general, Wellington, 
gained the battles of Salamanca (1812) and Vittoria 
(1813), and helped t-o drive the French out of the 
Peninsula. But while the Spanish p^)ple were shed- 
ding their blood for their faith, their country, and 
theu* king, the Liberals, assembled in the Cortes of 


ance, however, which sent to Spain the “hundred 
tliousand 8t>ns of St. l^uis ”, restored the old order of 
things. The French 8t)ldier8, who had met with such 
de8i>erate resist an<;e at the hands of the Spaniards in 
the time of NajK^kon, were then reeeivtnl as brothers 
and lilMjrators, and the C^>nstitution was abolished. 
But the Lib<‘rals took advantage of the dynastic 
qiu'stion, which amse on the death of Ferdinand Vll, 
to rtn ive tlu'ir party. The king luui no male issue and 
only two daughtt'rs, who by the Salic I>aw (bn)ught 
into Sj>ain by the HourlMHis), wen; incapable of sue- 
ceeding to the 'rhrtme. 'Fhe king accordingly i>ro- 
posed to set aside the Salic Law and rtM^slablish the 
ancient Spanish law of succession, which a<imit ted fi!>- 
males, failing mak‘ issues. The quest ion, wh<;ther t he 
Salic Law' was or wjis not k‘g!timately abrogated, 



Cadiz (1812), were drafting a Constitution modelk‘d 
on the French. Ferdinand VII, however, liberated 
by NapoUH)n, returned to Spain, refused to recognize 
this Constitution, and restored the old regime, thus 
initiating that struggle between Absolutists and Lib- 
erals which last^ throughout the ninet(M;nth century. 
The old colonies of Spain in Mexico and South Amer- 
ica took advantage of this conflict to make them- 
selves independent. 

That moral unity which the Catholic Sovereigns 
had rest/ored in Spain by the expulsion of the Jews, 
the subjection of the Moors, and the establishment of 
Catholic unity, was broken by the influx of ideas from 
the French Revolution and English Liberalism. Face 
to face with the Spanish people, m strongly attachcnl 
to their ancient traditions and forms of government, 
there arose the Constitutional Party, which at first 
proclaimed no further aim than the establishment of 
representative government, saving the principle of re- 
ligious unity. But the IJberals, persecuted in 1812, 
pushed their ideas to extremes and, profiting by a 
military insurrection in 1820 (Don Rafael de Iliego), 
finally proclaimed the Constitution and forced Ferdi- 
nand Vil to swear to it. The Constitutionalists then 
gpfit into the two parties — Extremes and Moderates 
0Sx<iUado8 and Moderados ) — ^which have continued to 
the present time. The intervention of the Holy Alli- 


forrned the l(‘gal basis of the dynastic quarrel betwenm 
Don C'arloH (CJiarles) V, brother of F(‘r<linand Vll, 
and his daughter Doha Isabel 11. 

The true animus of the conflifii, hovv(‘y(‘r, arose 
from the division of Spaniards into Traditionalists 
who 8U])port ed t.h(* eause of Don Carlos, and Liberals, 
who sided with Dofia Isabel ancl her mother, 
Cristina. I'his division — t he origin of all tin; ills 
winch Spain sufFen^d in the; nineteenth eenturvO k’d 
to th<; Seven Years’ War, from 1S33, W'hen terjiimind 
Vn died, to 183t», wlien the Ckinvcmtion of Vergara 
was signed. In the m(;antiirie the I jberals ruled, ex- 
cept in the provinr<;s occupied by t h(‘ Carlists, and the 
Moderate ministry of Martinez de la Roza, during 
which the liorrible massacre of friars Unik phme at 
Matirid (17 July, IHM). w-as 8ucc<*<‘iled by those of 
Toreno ami of Mendizdbal, who put up the; |K)HseH- 
sions of the Church for sale mm. The; pndonii- 
nance of the ExaltadoH culminat ed with the regency of 
Espart/Cro (1841), who ck>H<;d the Nunciature and 
broke off all relations with Home. Tho que^trn haying 
been dcclanHi of age, thf‘ Moderate NarviUfZ rnmistnr 
came inf o power, exik^l i:spaHero, and susjwndcMl the 
sale of church projwrty. IMations with Rome 
resumed, and Spain intervenes! in behalf of Pius lA, 
who ha<l bf*en driven to take refuge at CWta. In 
1851 the Concordat, regulating the new conditions of 
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the Spanbh Church, waa signed. From 1854 to 1856 
rthe Bienio Ldberal) the Liberals, with Espartero and 
O'Donnell, were again in power, and O’Donnell ac- 
quired prestige in the African war of 1859. This 
ministry also re-established the Constitution of 1845 
and stopped the sale of church property (1856). 

It was succeeded by the Narvaez ministry (1866), 
and after th^ two generals, Prim and Serrano, who 
had been exiled, obtained the aid of the Navy, com- 
manded by Topete. and effected the Revolution of 
September, 1868, which dethroned the Bourbons and 
summoned to the Throne Amadeus I (Duke of Aosta), 
of the House of Savoy, Prim having b()en assassi- 
nated just as Amadeus landed in the Peninsula, the new 
king was left without any solid support and, in Febru- 
ary, 1873, was obliged to abdicate. On 8 June of 
the same year the CJortes proclaimed the republic, 
which lasted but two years and had four presidents: 
Figueras, Pi y Margall, Salmerdn, and Castelar. In 
the mean time the npanish Catholics, exasperated by 
the excesscjs of tlie laberals, ralli(;d round the Duke of 
Madrid, Don Carlos de Borbdn, in whom the Tradi- 
tionalists saw the legitimate heir of Ferdinand VII 
and Charles V, and the Third Carlist War began — the 
second having b(H*n nothing more than (leneral Or- 
tc^ga's attempt in behalf of the Count of MontemoHn. 
In the existing condition of pf)litical disorganization, 
the Carlists were enabled to gain substantial ad- 
vantag€*s, and wc*re on the point, of making themselv(« 
masters of the Government. But tin? aristocracy and 
the financial inten^sts, making General Martinez 
Camjws their instrument, effected the restoration of 
the female branch of the Bourbons, proclaiming Al- 
fonso XII, in whose favour Isabel 11 had abdicated. 
Don Alfonso landed at Cadiz, 9 January, 1875, and in 
a short time the Carlist rising was suppressed, as well 
as that of Cuba (()ctober, 1877). As a result of the 
Ikiurbon Restoration, and of an agrecunent between 
Antonio Cdnovas, homier of the Conservatives (suc- 
ct^ssors of the Moderates), and Prdxedes Mat(H> Sa- 
gasta, leader of the Liberals, who had inherited the 
aspirations of the Hevolution, there was created in 
Hpain the political situation whi(!h has lasted until 
now (1910), establishing the l(*gal alternation {lumo 
koal) of the Alphonsist-Monarchical parties in jiower. 
Alfonso XII died 26 November. 1885, leaving the re- 
gency to Dofia Maria Cristina of Habsburg, as mother 
of his p<i8thumou8 son, Alfonso XllI (b. 17 May, 
1886). During the regency the Cuban Insurrection, 
and that of the Philippines, gave rise to the war with 
the United States, which led t o t he loss of the last rem- 
nants of Spain’s colonial emiiire. 

IV. Actual Conditions. — A. Legislatimi . — ^The 
Spanish nationality being formed out of two ele- 
ments, the Gothic and t he llispano-Roman, had at the 
outset two different legislat ive systems. Euric, in the 
code which bears his name, collected the laws of 
the Goths, while the “ Breviarium” of Anianus (in the 
time of Alaric II) sums up the provisions of the Ro- 
man law for the government of the Hispimo-Latins. 
But when the two raci^ had liecome fused, there was 
also a fusion of the tw’o systems of legislation in the 
Forum Judicum”, or ''Fuero Juzgo” (completed in 
the Sixteenth Council of Toledo), which is the first of 
the Spanish Codes, and in which the Gothic clement 
predominates in the law of i>er8on8, the Roman in 
that of contracts. During the Reconquest there 
arose the fuerm, amnual laws, or privileges, granhxl by 
the kings to certain particular cities or piovinces and 
which were also known (as in England and France) as 
cartas f or cartas pueblos y i. e., charters granted to those 
who jmpulated a new city. Another general code for 
Castile was the '‘Fuero Viejo" (Old Privilege), of un- 
certain origin, but probably commenced in the time 
of Alfonso VIII and completed in that of Pedro I. 
Alfonso IX published the ‘'Fueros Real", which in- 
cluded the declarations called the “Leyes del Ee- 


tilo" — ^rules of style, or of procedure. The legisli^ 
tive work undertaken in the time of St. Ferdmand 
ended with Alfonso X, the Wise, author of the ‘‘Siete 
Partidas", or “Seven Farts". This king, however, 
being a man of theory rather than a practical man, 
modified the national laws and customs to exem, al- 
lowing himself to be carried away by his sidmiration 
for the Roman Law. Hence the “Siete Partidas” 
have never been in legal force, except as a supple- 
mentary code and as bearing on certain particular 
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points — the succtsssion of the Crown, for instance, un- 
til the Bourbons grafted upon the Spanish code the 
Salic Law which they brought from fVance. 

The fact that the ‘‘Siete Partidas” had not acouired 
legal force was the reason why Castilian legislation 
remained entangUKi with a mass of fueros, ordinances, 
and special provisions. One of these, the Ordinance 
of Alcald, passed by the Cortes of Alcald in the time 
of Alfonso XI, established, among other matters, the 
order of precedence of the Spanisli codes. Others 
were the Laws of Ton) and the Ordinances of Mon- 
talvo, made in the time of the Catholic Sovereigns. 
The other kingdoms of Spain continued to elaborate 
their own several legislations — Catalonia, with its 
very ancient “Usatges” and its “Consulat de Mar" 
(the oldest commercial code in Europe); Aragon. 
Navarre, and the rest, with their respective special 
Jaeros. Wishing to give the united monarchy a civil 
code, Philip II published the “Nueva Recopilacidn" 
(New Digest) of the Spanish laws, though, indeed the 
barter laws of the various provinces were at the same 
time left in full vigour. In the reim of Charles IV 
(1805), a “Novlsima Recopilaci6n (Latest Digest) 
was published, also leaving untouched the charter 
laws of the provinces. Finally, in the nineteenth 
century, there arose the division of laws into political, 
civil, penal, and laws of procedure. 

The Cortes of Cadiz, in 1812, formulated the first 
Liberal Constitution, which, however, showed some 
regard for Catholic unity. This Constitution was 
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not accepted by the king, when he was released from 
his ciH?tivity by Na|X)leon, but Riego’s militar>^ in- 
surrection at Lm Cabezas de S. Juan, in 1820, forced 
it upon him. It was overthrown by the French inter- 
vention in 1823. In 1834 the queen-regent authoriziil 
the Estatuto Real, a sort of moderate constitution. 
Next came the Liberal Constitution of 1837, in which 
Catholic unity is not stipulated for, although it is 
stated that the Catholic Religion is that professed by 
Spaniards. Again, in the Constitution of 1845 it is 
declared that the religion of Spain is the Catholic 
Apostolic. Roman. In the Constitution of 1856 tol- 
eration 01 other creeds is established much as it now 
exists. The Revolution of 1868 produced the Liberal 
Constitution of 1869, which established freedom of 
worship (art. xxi), maintaining, however, the Catholic 
Religion and its ministers. Finally, the Constitution 
of 1876, published under the Restoration, admitted 
religious toleration, but declared the Catholic Religion 
that of the State. In practice, there is in Spain a 
ip^at deal of religious liberty, tlie only conditions 
being that dissenting places of worship must com|)ly 
with certain outward forms — such as not having signs 
placed on their exteriors. This last Constitution 

laces the legislative power in the Cortes with the 

ing. The Cortes are composed of two chambers: 
the Senate and the Congress. Some of the senators 
sit of their own right (grandecis, archbishops, etc.), 
others for life, f>ther8 by election. The memm'rs of 
Congress {dipulados) are all elected. The king can 
convoke or prorogue the Cortes. The executive 
power belongs to the king and his ministers, who are 
re8i>onHible for the conduct of the government. In 
the succt^ion to the Tlirone the ancient order, Hui>er- 
seded by the Salic Law^ is followed. The heir to the 
Throne takes the title of Prince of Asturias. The 
king attains his majority at the age of sixteen and in 
minority is under the regency of his nearest relative: 
Alfonso Xlll, posthumous son of Alfonso Xll, wiis 
under the regency of his mother, Doha Cristina of 
Habsburg; on attaining his majority he wiis sworn 
king, but was not solemnly crowned. The judicial 
power is entru.sted to tribunals which administer jus- 
tice in the king’s name. The latter htis the preroga- 
tive of pardon. 

The relations of Church and States in Spain have 
been regulated by various concordats. By law 13, 
title 1, Book 1, of the “Novlsima RecopiUuudn”, the 
Council of Trent is the law of the r(*alin. 'JIk* chief 
concordats with Spain are: that of 1737 (Clement XII 
and Philip V); 1752 (BeruHiict XIV and Ferdinand 
VI); 1851 (Pius IX and Isabel II). The last-named 
is still in forc^, although Liberal Governments violate 
it in various ways and pretend to modifv it, invoking 
it, nevertheless^ whenever convenient for their pur- 
poses. According to this concordat, which was in- 
tended to regulate the grave disorders consequent 
upon the confiscation of church proj>erty (disamor- 
tizationb the Catholic is the only religion of the 
Spanish people. Public instruction is under the in- 
si^tion of the bishops and other diocesan prelates. 
The number of dioccises is diminished (see alxive: 
Ecclesiastical Organization): the form of provision 
for bi^oprics and other benefices is determined 
(Palronato Real), as also the remuneration of the 
clergy, maintenance of church buildings, etc. The 
Archbishop of Toledo receives 40,(XX) pesetas ($8000 
or £1600); other archbishops, from 37,500 to 32,500 
pesetas ($7500 to $65(X)); bishops, 25,000 to 20,000 
pesetas ($5000 to $4000). 

In the civil law of Spain the predominant tendency 
is to suppress the individualities of the charter law 
(derecho /oral) in the various parts of the country. 
These local peculiarities are found especially in the 
law of family relations. In Catalonia the Roman 
Law prevailed, the father enjoyed freedom of testa^ 
mentary disposition, and the ri^t of the children was 


limited to the l^al one-fourtli; in Castile the right of 
testamentary disposition wiu* limited to one-tl\im and 
one-fifth of what could Ik> disposed of for the individ* 
ual lulvantajge of on© favoured child. Castile fol- 
lowed the Ciothio custom by which the bridegroom 
paid arras to the bride at the wedding, wiiile in Cata- 
lonia the Roman dowry system was in force. In 
other parts of the ctiuniry other laws limitixi the 
power of testamentivy dis|xisition even more than In 
Castile. The unifying tendency wtis esjiecially prev- 
alent in the “Codigo CivU” published in 1888 by the 
minister, Alonso Martinez, and which came into force 
on 1 May, 1889. Although the charter law is pre- 
served to some extent, modifications are introduced 
mich as that bearing on the bicnes gananciale^ of 
Ca.Htik‘, providing that, the ganancim, or property 
acquired after marriage, must, when the is 

liquidated, be divided betwf^en husband and wife. 
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Moreover, the fact that the magistrates belong to 
different provinci^s lias it.M influence upon the process 
of unification, as also the spirit of the Hupreme Tri- 
bunal, the decisions of which have the foriui of juris- 
prudence, and starve as norms for the adjudication of 

f iarallel casiis. In criminal law the Penal Code, pul>- 
ished in 1870 by the minister, Laureano Figiienim, is 
in force. In many respects it betrays the spirit of 
the Revolution, during which it originated, and for 
this reason the Catholic and Cons<‘rvative elements 
are demanding its reform in many jxiints. The <Jom- 
mercial cx)de now in force is that of 1885, published 
by the minister, Fr. Silvela. Judicial pmeedure is 
govcmcxl by the Law of Civil Huits (Enjuiciamiento 
Civil) published by the minister, Alvarez Bugallal, 
in 1881. 

Althougli the old privileged jurisdictions have been 
alwlished, and all Hpaniarils are equal Ixjfore the law, 
there is still the military jurisdiction (/ucro milUar)f 
certain specified cases being reserved for the mili- 
tary tribunals, and the ecclesiastical jurisdictioii 
(fuero ecletndstico), by which the riglits of the Church 
to take cognizance of certain cases are safeguarded. 
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Canonical marriage hae legal force for all Bpanifih 
Catholics, without the necessity of any civil marriage, 
provided the civil authorities are notified that Chris- 
tian marriage has been contracted, such marriage 
bci^ subject in Bpain to the Decrees of the Council 
of Trent. Civil marriage exists only for non-Cath- 
olics, and Spaniards who wish to contract it must first 
make a declaration of having abandoned the Catholic 
Religion and Church. Ilie Church also has juris- 
diction over cemcrteries, which are blessed canonicaUy. 
For unbelievers, apostates, and other persons by law 
excluded from ecclesiastical sepulture, a separate 
cemetery is provided, usually near the Catholic 
cemetery, and under the control of the civil authority. 
In Bpain, where feudalism took little root, the aristoc- 
racy has lost its exemptions and privile^ges, civil and 
political, but as a social distinction it still exists, to- 
gether with certain titles of modern creation. The 
royal family consists of the king, the queen consort, 
and the queen-mother (collectively spoken of in 
Spanish as ioh reyes^ lit/Crally, “the kings’^), the Prince 
of Asturias (heir apparent), and the “infanUis of 
Spain “ — such relations of the king as may be granted 
that dignity. At the head of the nobility are the 
grandees of Bpain of the first and the second class. 
The dukes, marquesses, counts, viscounts, and barons 
follow in order. The civil decorations most used are 
the American Order of Isabella the Catholic, and the 
Order of Charles 111. There are grand crosses, com- 
mandcrios {mcomierulan)^ and simple crosses; those 
who wear the grand cross are given the title of 
ExedmtUimoa Sefiores. Of recent foundation is the 
Civil Order of Alfonso XII. The ancient military 
orders f)f Santiago, Alcilntara, Montesa, and Cala- 
trava also continm* to exist as honorary distinctions. 

B. The Political Siluation.-^Tha elements which go 
to make up the existing political situation in Spain 
are (besides the foreign influences, chiefly English 
Liberalism and French Jacobinism) the dynastic 
question, the tumo legaly or alternation, of tne two 
liostoration parties (see above), and the growth of 
llepublicanism. The iK)litical parties form three 
oups: Dissidents of the Right, legal parties, and 
issidents of the Left. The Dissidents of the Iliglit 
consist of the old Car list party, dormant during the 
last years of the reign of Isabel 1 1, but which develoiMvl 
extraordinary vigour uiidoT the Republic and the 
period of extreme Liberalism, maintaining a civil war. 
It is still reiuiy and willing to defend the ideal of 
traditional Bpain whenever the exc(*S8C8 of Liberalism 
destroy the equilibrium of Bpanish society. By the 
death of Don Carlos de BorlxSn, whom the Carlists 
regarded as the lawful King of Spain, Don Jaime do 
Borb6n has inherited his rights. In the summer of 
IHHvS another division arose within tlie Traditionalist 
party, its Extreme Right being formed, owing to the 
approximation of Don Carlos to constitutionalist 
ideas. This division, not yet entirely healed, resulted 
in the Integrist Party, directed by Don Ramdn de 
Noctnlal and, after his death, by iijunta^ or committee. 

Although all the political parti(»s are recognized as 
Parliamentary minorities, only those arc called legal 
which recognize the signing dynasty and take turns 
in office. They are, at present, the Union Liberal- 
Conservatives, whose undisputed leader is Don An- 
tonio Maura, and the Liberal Democratic Party, the 
leadership of which is ffisputed between Moret, fcan- 
alejas, and Montero Rios. The former of these two 
parties endeavours to find Catholic and Conservative 
solutions for political problems within the bounds of 
actually existing conditions; it is commonly charged 
with excessive tenderness for the accomplished facts 
left by the Liberals as the result of their period of su- 
premacy. The Liberal Democratic Party, on the con- 
trary^ though unwilling to call itself anti-Catholic, 
calls itself anti-Clerical, and tends towards French 
Jacobinism. Its aims are the secularisation of mar- 


riage and of burial, the laicization of education, and 
the repression of the natural growth of religious 
orders by legislative interference. 

The Dissidents of the Left are the Republicans, whose 
numbers are increasing among the less educate, and 
who are divided into numberless factions, each more 
raffical than the other. The Vandal proceedings of 
Barcelona, in July, 1909— -when churches and sepul- 
chres were burned and profaned, and persons conse- 
crated to God were murdered and violated — ex- 
hibited the aspirations of these extremists. And yet 
their chief, Ferrer, who was shot for these crimes, has 
found sympathizers and defenders in Europe and 
America. In their general anarchy and lack of in- 
fluential lea<ier8, the Republicans are divided inix) 
Federals, Bocialists, Anarchists, Acratists, etc. Be- 
sides these political partitas there are the Regionalists 
of Catalonia and the Basque Provinces, whose aim is 
administrative decentralization. 

Divisions among Catholics and the indifTerence of a 
great tiortion of the people have resulted m a feeble 
Catholic Pre^ss, particularly in the department of daily 
papers. There are three Catholic dailies at Madrid: 
“El Correo Espafiol” (Carlist), “El Biglo Future “ 
(Integrist), “El Universo” (Alfonsist Catholic) In 
the provinces there are many of similar t('n(i(‘nci(*s, 
such as “El Correo Catalan” of Barcelona, “La 
Gaceta del Norte” of Bilbao, “El Noticiero” of Sar- 
agossa, “La Voz” of Valencia. Among the weeklies 
mention should be made of “LaLectura Dominical” 
(Madrid), and among Hci(*ntific reviews “ Hazdii y Fe” 
(.Jesuit), “La Ciudad de Dios”, and “Espanay Am<''r- 
ica” (both Augustinian). “Los Esfudios Francis- 
canos”, “La Ilustraci^n d<* Cl<‘ro”. The Moderate 
Liberate have good periodicals, such as “La Corre- 
giondcncia de Espafia”, the “A. B. C.”, “La 
Epoca”, “El Diario de Barcelona”; wec’klies such us 
“ Blanco y Negro”, “La Ilustraei6n EspaAolay AnuT- 
icana”; hut their reviews are inferior to th(‘ C-atholic, 
with the exception of their profeasioiial periodicals 
— for medicine, engim^ering, bulletins of scieritifie so- 
cieties, etc. The jieriodicate of the Extrc'me Liberal 
Proas are widely rc'ad — “El Imparcial”, “El Lil)- 
eral”, and “El Ileraldo” of Maclrid (forming a news- 
paper trust), and many others in the provinces, “El 
Pais” is notable for its .\theistieal impiety, and it 
is followed by “El Pueblo” of Valencia, “Espafia 
Nueva”, etc. The oflicial organ is “La Gaceta de 
Madrid”, while in each pnivince then^ is the “Boletln 
Oficial”, and a “Bolotin” in each diocese. 

C. Educational and Socwl Imjfr(n>ement , — Beside 
the educational institutions, there are various a<'a<le- 
mkiJ for the cultivation of the sciences, which are at the 
same time consultative adjuncts of the State. The 
principal of these is the Spanish Aca^lcmy, or “Aca- 
demia de la l..engua”, founded in 1713 under the pa- 
tronage of Philip V. The statutes which now" govern 
it were appro v<?d by decn^e of 20 August,, 1859. It is 
comjK>s(M.l of 36 active academicians, w’ho must reside at 
Madrid, 24 Spanish correspondents, who are honorary 
members, and an undetermined number of foreign 
correspondents. Its chief concern is the C^tilian 
language, in which it is regarded as authoritative. 
It has published twelve editions of the Castilian 
Grammar and Dictionary, and many other impor- 
tant works, among the more recent being the com- 
plete Works of Lope de Vega, under the direction of 
Menendez Pelayo, The Academy of History was 
created in 1735 and appro vtxl by royal decree of 17 
June, 1738, the former functions of the official chron- 
icler of Spain and the Indies being vested in it. Its 
present statutes were approved by decree of May, 
1856. It is charged with the preserv^ation of na- 
tional antimiities and monuments. The Academy of 
Fine Arts of St. Ferdinand was founded in 1752 under 
the name of “ Real Academia de las tree nobles Artes 
de S. Fernando Its present statutes were approved 
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by the Decree of 3 December, 1873. Its function is 
the encouragement and direction of the study of 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and music," for 
which, at the same time, special conservatories exist. 
The Academy of Exact Sciences, Physical and Natu- 
ral, created m 1847, has 36 academicians resident at 
Madrid and 36 corresponding members in Spain and 
abroad. The Academy of Moral and Political Sci- 
ences was established in 1857 by the Law of Public 
Instruction of the same year. It has 36 academicians 
resident at Madrid, 30 corresponding members in 
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Spain and abroad, and 10 foreign honorary members. 
Inhere are also Academies of Medicine at Madrid, 
Barcelona, and other leading cities, ^ well as Aeaxie- 
mies of Jurisprudence and I.egislation, of the Fine 
Arts, etc. Notables among those of the provinces are 
the Literary Academy (Academia de Buenos Ivcttras) 
of Barcelona, dating from the end of the seventeenth 
centuiys the Literary Academy of Seville, the Acade- 
mia Juridica Aragonesa, of Saragossa (1733), the 
Real Academia de las noblf?8 y liellas Artes de S. 
Carlos, of Valencia, etc. The members of numerous 
American Academies are corresmindents of the Span- 
ish Academy — those of Colomoia, Ecuador ((Juito), 
Mexico, Salvador, Venezuela, Chile, Peru (Lima), 
Argentina, Guatemala, and the Republic of Honduras. 
For the study of astronomy there*- are several observa- 
tories, the principal being the two State obse^rvatories 
of S. Fernando, founded at Cadiz in 1754, by Don 
Jorge Juan, and transferred in 1779, and of M^lrid, 
the project of which had already been formed in the 
reign of Charles III, though it was not realized until 
the reform of public education in 1845. Among the 
private ol)servatorie8 should be mentioned that of 
Tibidabo (Barcelona), that of the Ebro, and the Jesuit 
observatory at Tortf>sa, where the various branches 
of astro-physics, terrestrial magnetism, etc., are 
studied. 

It is very difficult to obtain correct statistics of the 


works of social improvement existix 
to the persistent tendency of officii 
mention of Catholic institutions. 
Social lieforms, managed chiefly by 
Fre^Teaching Institution, publislied in 


in Spain, owinic 
I to suppress au 
The Institute of 
the Krausist 
in 1907 the fol- 
lowing account of workinginen*8 associations existing 
in the year 1904: — 

Catholic aasociationfl (17 j PoUtiml 86 

For the amchornii(m of j For iinttruction and rwMtita- 

the cundiituiui of talxmr 1147 ! tkm 79 

Ct>-o{)erativt' 93 MuRical (including choral) 84 

Mutual iMjnefil 309 

I Total 1805 

In 1908 the following figures are given: — 

Mutual iu!«\iranoc 43 

Total a020 


Savings baukH 13 

Co-o|>crativc societies. . . . 274 

Mutual IxMietit 1091 


Th(‘ following statist ics published liy “La Paz So- 
cial” (a social review of Saragossa and Miulrid) give a 
better idea of Catholic social eutcri)riHt‘: 


Catholic rural banks 
('atholic agricultural syndit'ates . 


In !mu. 


112 

108 


jmi, 

im 

450 


From this it appears that the numhor of CaUiolic so- 
cial enterprises is rapitlly inereasiug. which is due to 
the apiircM’ialion by the elt*rg>* of the iinfKirtance of 
combining social work with the pastoral ministry, so 
UK to meet both the H])iritual and temporal ikhhIs of 
the ptHiple. For the giMUTul din*etion of these works 
there has been formed at Madrid a ('entral (>>m- 
inittee {Junta) of Catholic Action. The duties of 
this cominitti'e are to co-operate with th<* prelate's of 
the respe'ctive diocese's in the |>re'paratie)n of Catlieilic 
c'ongre^Hse's in such dieie'c^se's, to c.arry out the rt'solu- 
t ions of t he cemgreHse's up])rove'd by the j)r(4at-<^s, and 
to direct the Catholie* propaganela in nil its branelu»H. 
It is made up of a pre'sieUuit lat present (1910) tlie 
Bishop of Mtielrid-Alcaldl anel 18 me'inhe'rs, nine eif 
whom r(*}>res(*nt t he nine* ecclesiastie^al province's. Up 
to the prese'Ut (B)10) six Catholie: esingre'sses Imvei 
been held: at Madriei (1887), Seville', Sarageissa, Tar- 
ragona, ilurgos, anel Santiago (ltK)2). iMicharistie*. 
coiigrt'SHe'S hav'e* alsei be'i'n h(4d at Vale’ncia, Lugo, and 
Miwlriel, and “ congre'sse'H e)f the gooei Pre'ss” at Sev- 
ille and Saragossa (BK)S). But, political eliHsensiems 
among Cat holie's have hindtT(;d t he practical n'sulls 
which might have* beam expected. 3'hc “social 
WfHiks” arer also held among seirne commumtiw, to 
bring t/Ogether those* whe> are engages! in works of thw 
kind and to spreael the knowledge^ (>f them in the vari- 
ous provinces. In 1907 the “Social Pejpular Movev 
ment” was inaugurateMi at Barcedema, in irnitatioii e>f 
the Volksverein at Muniedi-Gladbach, in (lermany. 

D. C/iari/F ~Though the charity of Catholic Sfiain 
has flourished in all ages and b(*e‘n inanife'Htod liy tlie 
foundation of nume'-nais beneveile'iit institutieuiM, it is 
undeniable that the^ si'conei half e>f the nineteenth eyn- 
tury saw a greater number of suedi foundationb than 
did many of the centurie's prece'ding it. Ihc cause) 
of this was partly the reaction eif re'ligieius fes*Iings after 
the Revedution anel fiartly the necessity for such weirks 
resulting from the destruction, by diHamortization, 
of those which hael previously existed Under the 
administration of Sehor La Cierva as Director-(,en- 
eral, there was publisheHl m h>lio (oii"704 piige^s) 
“Memoranda for tlie Study *^nd Grgamzatmn of 
Benevolent and Provident Institutions (Apuntejs 
para el estudio . . . de InstituciemcH de 
Benejficencia) from which the following data are ex- 
tracted. Tlie benevolent institutions may be clatwi- 
fif*d as general, provincial, municipal, private. 
The general institutions, suppiji^sl by the State, are 
nine in number, and may ^ divided into hospitals, 
Lylums, and schools, according to the objects for 
which they exist. Tlie hospitals ore those of Ia I nn- 
cesa, with JMO bed*, for acute ca^ 
iurgery; the Ophthalmic Institute, with 100 beOB, 
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the imtoe asylum of Santa Isabel, at Le^an^s, with 
130 beds for poor patients, 30 beds for paying patients 
of the first, and 40 for those of the second, cl^. The 
objects bf these last two establishments are indicated 
by their names. The asylums are the Hospitals of 
Jestis Nasareno, the Carmen, the King’s Hospital at 
Toledo, and that for superannuated workinmnen, the 
first and second of these being for men and for women 
rest>ectively, each with 230 beds; the third, mixed, 60 
bods for either sex; the last, for men only, to the num- 
ber of 80. The schools for the blind are: Hanta Cata- 
lina (29 pupils); La Union, for 106 orphan girls. 

The number of persons benefited in all these estab- 
lishments was 30,606 during the five years from 1904 
to 1908. Moreover, in the single year 1908, the pub- 
lic consulting-room of the Princesa Hospital pro- 
scribed for more than 8000 persons; that of the 
Ophthalmic Institute for more than 4000. The ap- 
propriation for charitable purposes in the general 
estimate of the Government amounted to 2,666,775 
pesetas ($499,208)^ not including subventions to cer- 
tain private establishments. The annual expenditure 
on the general establishments is 774,818 pesetas. 

The charitable institutions, municipal and pro- 
vincial, may be classified as follows: 


Hcpiui. 

AHylurnH . . 

Iniiane A«yluin8 . 

Leper HogpitttlM 
Homes for the Aged 
Poor Houses 

Establishments of vanous kirulH 


The figures m the fourth and fifth columns of the above table rci 
to 10 cents United Htate.M currency 


Spain. Without counting the important donations 
with which it has contributed to more efficient service 
in the d^artment of public charities, the alms given 
directly for the maintenance of many charitable asso- 
ciations, to the needy on the public highways, or pri- 
vately to succour those who are ashamed to b^, it 
may be said that the capital expended by private 
charitv in Spain for the relief of the physically and 
morally indigent is enormous. Indeed, were it not 
for the rapacity of many, tlie egoism of some, and the 
carelessness of all, this alone would suffice to counter- 
act in great part the ravages of extreme poverty and 
to solve many of the problems of pauperism. The 
number of charitable institutions founded and sus- 
tained in Spain by private means is 9107. Large as 
this number is, it represents less than one-half the 
number of those that have existed and those that still 
exist without being known. Their capital amounts 
to 400,652,370.36 pesetas ($80,130,000), yielding an 
ino^ome of 10,405,872.18 pesetas ($2,081,000). Of this 
capital 152,417,413 pesetas ($30,480,000) are invested 
in registered bonds; 80,095,269 ($16,019,000) in cer- 
tificates payable to bearer; 28,048,888 ($5,609,000) 
in city property; 31,951,114 ($6,390,000) in mort- 
gages and country property; 17,753,815 ($3,550,000) 


Nuinlwr. 

Cases 

Beds. 

Expenses. 

Alms 

Distributed. 

f>l 

3.520,975 

11,558 

5.927,052 

22,355.07 

3.10 

4,342,3,54 

18,20.3 

7,243,904 

155,370.60 

70 

3,740,431 

14,322 

3.113,470 

290.300 00 

19 

1,427,349 

4,230 

1.133,232 
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78.485 

351 

24,603 

13,045.00 

.31 

3,.3.5 1.002 

9,94 4 

3,.508,89.4 

82,710.00 

5.1 

:i,0.50,709 
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Besides these charitable institutions, the dis- 
pensaries, consulting stations and clinics, noted in 
the “ Memoranda” above referred to as a single group, 
must be taken into consideration. They are 113 m 
number and exist in all the provinces except Cdceres, 
Cuonca, Gerona, Guadalaiiu*a, Huesca, l^^rida, 
Ixigroflo, Lugo, Orense, and Toledo. Through these 
institutions 1,261.361 persons have received assist- 
ance. 420,397 medical prescriptions have be(*n given, 
46.893 food rations, and 4762 articles of clothing dis- 
triouted, 10,565 fiulowances provided for nursing 
mothers, amounting to 37,829 pesetas ($7,500), and 
608,686 quarts of milk distributiHl, In the statistics 
of provincial and municipal charities may also be in- 
cluded gratuitous medical attendance and attention 
to sanitary precautions. The first is supplied by 
7769 physicians who visit 813,815 families, approx- 
imately 3,267,260 individuals, that is to say that each 
physician has 419 persons under his carej the second 
18 carried on by means of establislimonts in 23 of the 
provinces. The expenditure of the provinces on 
charities amounts to 26,436,273 pesetas (about 
$6,270,000). 44.72% of their budget; and of the 
municipalities, 18,2(16,329 pesetas ($;i,6()0j0(X)), 6.23% 
of their budget. The average for each individual is 
2.26 pesetas (about 42 f cents). The provincial and 
municipal revenues for charitable purposes are re- 
spectively 5,961,794 pesetas ($1,190,000), and 2,387,- 
347 pe^tas ($470,000), a total of 8,349,141 ($1,660,- 
000), a rate of 0.44 pesetas (about 8} cents) per 
capita. These totals do not include Navarre and 
the Basque provinces. 

In striking contrast with the insufficiency and 
scarcity of funds and resources which characterises 
the official charities, is the enormous amount expended 
and the variety of institutions founded by private 
munificence in the endeavour to meet this need in 


in loans; and 27,694,432 ($5,538,000) in shares of the 
Bank of Spain. All this capital, however, does not 
produce the results intended by the donors. In 
ckifior La Cierva’s “Memoranda” tlie number of the 
institutions which are mopiTative, with their pro|)- 
ertu»8, are summarized under one heading (No. 4). 
Fortunately they are not many — 4631 — with a capi- 
tal of 6,862,380 pwetas ($l,372,(XK)) and an income 
of 378,8.32 pesetas ($7r),7(X)). 

It is to be notwl, also, that the capital for (charitable 
purposes increases continually and in no insignificant 
proiiortion. The reports of the registrars and nota- 
ries, and the data published by the “Direccidn General 
de lo C^ontencioso”, show that the acquisitions to 
charitable institutions, official and private, from 18^ 
to 1908 have netted 161,330,354,38 pesetas ($32,266,- 
000) for the State, from taxes on inheritances and 
transfers of real estate, which gives a total annual 
average of 17,925,596.04 pesetas ($3,585,000), an an- 
nual average of .9() ptwtas (nearly 18 cents) for each 
inhabitant. Chronologically the charitable founda- 
tions may be classified as follows: 


Foundations. 



Century. 




XV 

XVI 

XVII 

XVIII 

XIX 

XX 

Keliidous ... 

For the Poor . 

5 

4 

5 

4 

2 

2 

4 

5 

4 

5 

6 

6 

For the Sick.. . . 
Eoonomio and Bo- 

6 

3 

2 

2 

4 

4 

otal 


1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

Educational .... 

For dowries and 

2 

2 

3 

6 

6 

5 

pensions ... 

3 

6 

6 

3 

1 

1 


(The figuree in this table are (i>’inboUcal, repreaentiog only the 
proportionate numbers of the respective olaaees.) 
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¥Voiei tile foregoiBg table the change in the nature 
of the ohariti^le woi&mav be noted according to the 
various ei^hs. Those of a distinctly pious nature 
reached the maximum point from the fifteenth to 
the ei^teenth centuries and decreased rapidly in the 
following centuries; with those dealing with social- 
economic problems exactly the contrarj^ was the case. 
This is a natural cx>n8equence of the politico-soci^ 
character of the respective periods. Similar is the 
development of the foundations for the benefit of 
women and similar causes serve to explain it. On the 
other hand, charities having for their obie<;t the relief 
of the sick and poor are not subject to cfecided varia- 
tions, doubtless because this special form of need is 
constant. Grouped according to their obj('ctK, the 
foundations estaolished down to the prc^sent are as 
follows: 


For the Poor ... 

Active. 

797 

Inoperative. 

716 

For the Sick 

690 

714 

and economic. 

120 

55 

Educational 

. . 757 

549 

Dowries and pensions . 

H5.J 

1059 

Relisious 

592 

;k)9 


Ninety-five per cent of the beneficent foundations in 
Spain have had their mainspring in charity, have been 
sustained by Christian sentiments, and have sufifered 
from the animosity of Radicals of all stamps. The 
four hundred and forty-two official charitable institu- 
tions (provincial or municipal) are attended by n*- 
ligious communities or by associations of women. 
In one hundred and eleven of these institutions these 
services are rendered gratuitously; and in two hun- 
dred and eighty-eight they receive a pes('ta (about 19 
cents) daily for food and ten pesetas a mont,h for (Noth- 
ing. All the private institutions are attend(‘d by 
reugious communities and many of them MupiK)rt(‘d 
by them as well. The organizations through which 
charities are operated are a Protectorate and I^o- 
vincial and Municipal Committees. To the Pro- 
tectorate, dire{!ted by the minister of the Interior and 
the president of the Council, pertain the funetions of 
classifying, creatinj^, tmlarging, or modifying the 
various charitable institutions, the distribution of 
surplus fun^, the authorization of representativi's 
of the institutions to have recourse to courts of justice 
and to sell property, the apjxiintment and suspension, 
dissolution ana reorganization of committees {junlaH), 
authorization of transfers of scrip in the public debt, 
approval of statements and accounts, etc. The 
juntas, as subordinate organs, have only to c<)-operat(‘ 
with the protectorate, acting as agents and distributors 
of the property of the various institutions. 

Radical and sweeping reforms were introduced and 
carried through by Sefior La Cierya. He began by 
reorganizing the protectorate, giving it a more nu- 
merous ana better Qualified personnel, creating the 
‘Munta Superior de Beneficcncia’^ to assist the Pro- 
tectorate, and constituting a s^iecial bureau for the 
mana^ment of expenditures, liquidations, and fuw- 
ings effected by it in favour of the charitable institu- 
tions. Another measure was the formation of 
archives, provincial and municipal, with correspond- 
ing indexes, givin|i; a great deal of correct, though 
incomplete, statistics, to serve as a basis for the knowl- 
edge of the work done in behalf of charity, the num- 
ber, capital, and patronage of the various charitable 
institutions. In this way the Protectorate is ably 
assisted in the performance of its important duties. 
Further measures were also prescribe which com- 
pleted the reform. 

ReUgicfif Morality, Customs . — 'Hie greatest diver- 
sity in all respects exists in Spain between the in- 
habitants of the various regions; out certain zones may 
be marked off in which some characteristics in com- 
mon may be observed. *%me similarity may be noted 
between the regions which were longest under the 
sway of Arab influences — V al enci a , Murcia, and 


Andaluma — ^and also between those which in more 
recent times have come more directly in contact with 
foreigners, t's|iecially the maritime regions of Galicia 
anil Andalusia, and tlie most (xipuTous centres of 
commerce'. 

Thf‘ Spanish people an' as a rule religious, and nat- 
urally inclined to the praotict^i of Catholic worsliip. 
In their jKipular festivtUs secular diversions hold an 
equal place with religious olxw'rcancc^. The morn- 
ing is dt*vot4Hl to magnificent church functions, and 
the aftenuHin to balls, bull-fights, an<l oilier amuse- 
ments, which an' ciu-ritHl on into the night. A great 
variety may he noUnJ in the character of the jKipular 
diversions in the differt'ni scH’tions, while the ndigious 
features an* uniform and universal. In Andalusia 
and Murcia tlu‘ bull-fight still holds first place; in 
Valencia the enthusiasm for it is not so great, and 
still less in Catalonia, Aragon, and other regions. 
In the Basque provinees tli(* favourite sjMirts are pc- 
lata, Inirra, and others. Catalonia is much luldiotcKi 
to dancing, and its iKipular dances are very various; 
here the ancient and extremely artificial dance of the 
^Sardanm, m whiidi a gn*at number of persons take 
partj dancing in the form of a great cinue, is still the 
fashion. The name is coniu'cted with that of Sanhs 
or Cerdanes of Sardinia. In Aragon the iota, where 
the partners, man and woman, dance mcing each 
other, but without taking hands, is still ixipular. In 
Andalusia and otheu* provinces th<*y nave similar 
daiKjes where the partners do not take hands. But 
as a rule more modi'rn dances — the waltz, ete. — are 
more common. Tli<‘re an' many rc'gions, however, 
where the {MHiple searcely dance* at all. 

There is also great dirference* in thi* popular songs 
of various sectious. In the w'ctions where Arabic 
influences have prevailed, singing is very general, but 
without chorus, sometiirK's a(*c.ornpank‘d by tlie cas- 
tanets, soriK'times by th(‘ guitar. Another instru- 
ra(»nt very much useel is the gaita (bagpiiw), a goat- 
skin bag filled with air by means of which a kind of 
pijM' is maele to produce a continuous, monotonous 
sound. Tlie inhaliitants of the Basepie provinces are 
noted for tlieir good ear anel the tiiiii'funu'SM of their 
songs, and of all the Spanish peoples they practice 
choral singing most. In Andalusia the seyuidiltas, 
nmlaguefuis, etc. are very popular, some of them, os 
the saHas of Seville, being sung in ndigious processions. 
Religious feasts are ctdc'brated with long church func- 
tions, solemn Mass, music, and winnons, besides pro- 
(‘(‘ssions and pilgrimages. There are processions 
which have bi^come widely celebratc'd, t/O which the 
people of till the surrounding district flock, such as the 
festivities of Holy Week at Seville and of Our l^iy of 
the Pillar in Saragossa. Th(‘ most pjmlar devotion 
of the Spaniards is to tin* Blessc'd Virgin, the Mother 
of God, particularly under her titles of the Immacu- 
late Conception, of thc^ Seven Dolours, of Mount Car- 
mel, and of the Rosary. Innumerable Spanish wonum 
bear the name of Mary to which is a<lded sorrie dis- 
tinguishing title, de la CofwejHvidn, dd Rosario, del 
Carmen, de los Dolores. Commonly, however, they 
are addressed only by the jiartic-ular inv^ocation, 
hence the CarmenH, Dolorc's, Rosarios, Conchas 
((5oncepci6n), Mercedes, etc. T here is scarcely a 
tfiwn which does not jm>88<?sh a chaind or sanctuary 
dedicated to the Blessf'd Virgin, U) which pilgrimages 
are made once or more frequ(*ntly during the year. 
Many of tht«jc images arc (‘.onsidenHl miraculous and 
are the centres of poetic h^gends. 

The socramentx arc much frequentixl m Spain, ^ 
pccially in the more cullumi w?cti(>nsy Catalom^ 
Valencia, Navarre, the Biisciue province's. Old Castile, 
HO that the Decree of PiuH X with regard to dally 
commonioii was well received and the practice t^en 
up All kinds of piouH eongregationH and confratei^ 
nities, both ancient and ““>‘1';™.;;::;;^“®" “ “ 

Mount Carmel, the Roeary, the Third Ordere, eqw- 
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oially that of St. Francin — are very widely spread in 
Spain. Certain idiosyncrasies noticeable m the char- 
acter of the i^ple in some sections may easily be 
traced to the influence; exercised by these pious prac- 
tices. Nevertheless, impiety, incredulity, and mdif- 
ferentism are making appreciable progress, mainly 
owinj? to the effects of fiemicious journals, which are 
published and circulateil with incredible freedom. It 
18 difficult to determine to just what degree this prop- 
aganda has altered the; traditional character of the 
Spanish people, and the Catholics of Spain seem not 
to agree in estimating the ext<;nt to which this damage 
has extended, some believing that it is dfMip and irre- 
mixiiable, others that it is superficial and could easily 
be arresbid by repressive measuri^s enacted against 
the agents of public immorality. 

Hijhke, a HiitUtry of Sjmin from the Earluttl Ttmea to the Death 
of Ferdiruimt the ('atholu (Ixmtlon, 1H95); Wa'CTm, The Chrixtuin 
Hfieotnyof *S’pain, (Now York, 1M9I); Wakd, The Truth 

aiunU Smvn (fA>ntlon, 1911); f{KR«KRT, JmjrrrMHtonn of Spain 
(Now York, 1H69), Boihmfl, La quention reliqieuee en Eepaijne 
in Etudes, HI (Parin, 1907), 51-57, O'Hkili.y, tlenar Spam 
New York, 1919), The Iteaetion in Spain in Dublin Rev , CaLII 
1997), 272 “H4, Hhifman, Sjuitn of To-Day lu The ('ath- 
ohe Witrld 1919), S91~lft; BinwEix, Spain nrui the Chureh 

in Dublin Rev., OXI.VII (1919), 379 99, Ukiaah , The Inter- 
national in Dublin Rev., CXIjVI (1919); Resefla (ieogrdfica y 
EeUidMtea de EsjxitUi, por la Direceidn (leneral del Instituto 
Geogrdfleo y hUladUtieo (Madrid, IHKK); Vii.anova y Piera ani> 
DE I.A Hada y l)Kn<JAD<i, (ie(douia y Protohistoria Ibtrxcaa (Macl- 
rid, IH99); J.AFtJKNTK, /hat. (ten. de Rsp. (Madrid, 1H91), PKRES 
llEi.MiKO, Anuario Etl. de Esp. (Madrid, 1994), Inhtituto 
(jKOiikAkD’O Y EhTadimtico, Cenaotle Ihthlacidn de Eap. (Madrid, 
1997); Idem, AVro/ar df* (Madrid, 1994), ClEnHAttDT, 

/hat. (jen. dr Ea%i, (Bnroidonn, b. d.) ; Real Acad dk i.a Hihtohia, 
Ihat den. de Eap. (Madrid, 1890); Mariana, //lat. Gen. tie Eap. 
(VuU'iinn, 1791); de la Fuente, //ist. Eel. de Eap. (Madrid, 
1873), MknAnde* y Pklayo, fhatona de Ion He.terodoxoa Enpafi- 
olea (Madrid, 1881), 

Kam6n Ruiz Amado. 

Spani.hu Lancjuaub and Liteuatuke — S panish, 
a Roriuuu^e language, tl)at is, one of tlie modern 
H])oketi forms of Latin, is th(* speech of the larg(*r 
part of the lb(*rian or most wi'sterly peninsula of 
Kurojie. It l)(‘lougH to the more eontral part of the 
region: Portugui'se is spoken in the western j)art, 
lJaH<]ue in tlie Pyr(!ne(‘H district and adjacent terri- 
tory, and Cyatalan in the (Mist. By colonial opera- 
tiouH Spanish has Ixam carried to the Westc'rn Ileini- 
splu;re, and over 4(),(KK),(K)()of piTsons use it in South 
Anu'riea (where Brazil and th(‘ (Ulianas are tin* most 
important tracts eseaping its sway), in Cc'ntral 
Ameri(;a, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, and sporadi- 
cally in southi^rn parts of tlie llnited Statics, such as 
Texas, California, New Mt'xico, and phu^es near by. 
As the official language it has long iirevaih'd in the 
Philippines, although it has b<‘en far from supplanting 
th(' native diaUnds, for the reason that tlu' C/atholic 
missionarios. to whom the civilization of the islands 
is du(', set tlHunselves the tank of learning the native 
Oriental dialects, rat her than the t'asiiT one* of t(‘achiug 
the inhabitants their own Spanish idiom. In the 
earU(;st period of Spanish gcnigraplueal exploration 
the language was carri(»d to the Canaru^. The 
expulsion, from 1492 on, of the Spanish-speaking 
Arabs and Jews has kni to the extension of Spanish 
dialect-s to various parts of Northern Africa, to Turkc^y, 
and to other places. On the whole, no fewer than 
(JO, 090,000 of persons use Snanish as their native 
language in widely soparatcHi parts of the universf'. 
In the New World the Indian languages have rejw;t<Kl 
somewhat upon the Spanish vocabulary. 

As a meciium of literary expression Spanish as- 
serted it.8<4f first in the twelfth centuiy: it had been 
six or s(*ven centuries in the process of evolution out 
of Latin. Now, while we properly call it a modem 
sjwken form of Latin, we must recognise the fact 
tliat it doi'^ not represent the highlv-renned lan^;uage 
of such classic Latin writers as Vergil or Cicero. 
Chiite on the contrary, it is the natural development 
of the common, every-day Latin of the masses in 
Italy and, in partioul^, of the speech used by the 


Latin soldiers and colonists who, as a result of the 
Roman conouest, settled in a part of the Iberian 
Peninsula. This Latin, generally called Vulgar 
Latin (and sometimes termed, less accurately^ I^w 
Latin), is no less respectable in point of antiquity 
than the noble Latin of our classics. Latin authors 
like Plautus, w'ho introduce popular characters to 
our notice, make them exhibit in their diction features 
that the modern Romance languages have perpet- 
uated. It was, of course, the severance of relations 
with Italy, incident upon the invasion of the barba- 
rian tribes and the fall of imperial Rome, that led to 
the independent development of the various Romance 
tongii<*« (Spanish, Portuguese, French, Provencal, 
etc.) out of Vulgar Latin. The more important ele- 
ments of differentiation between this latter and classic 
Latin were tlK^se: phonologically, it made principles 
of vowel quality and syllabic stress superior to the 
classic distinction of quantitation; morphologically, 
it tended gre;atly toward simplification, since it ig- 
nored many of the ckissic flexional variations; syn- 
ta<’ti(*ally, its analytical methods prevaile<i over the 
c()m|)licated system of word-order which the elaborate 
elossic inflexions made possible. These differences 
an; all refl(*ct<*(l amply in Spanish. There is little 
novd of eoncerning oneself with the Iberian and Celtic 
language's current in Spain before the time of the 
Roman colonization. So entire was the romaniza- 
tion of the land that they vanished wholly, except 
for some few and ve^ry doubtful survivals in the le*xi- 
con. Tlie groundwork of the Spanish vocabulary 
is Vulgar Latin, with certain historical and literary 
additions from clasKic Latin, (jermanic. Arable:, 
French, Italian, and, in a slighter dogre^c, from the 
East and WeM^t Indian and other languages. 

Vulgar Latin possesse^d these* accented vowels: 
a ( “ Lai. d and d) ; open c ( -* Lat. ^ and ae ) ; close v 
(= Lat. e, Ij and eje); close i ( =i: Lat. 1); ojien o 
( Lat. 6); close* e> ( = Lat. d and (i); the diphthong 
me; andebse u ( = Lat. u). In the transition into 
Spanish, the open vowels (whether in a frtn; or a pro- 
te‘ete*d position) bi*eame the* diphthongs ic anel ue 
n‘speetive ly (as in /mdrex, '‘stone'’; /leerfe, “strong”). 
An adjoining palatal sound could, however, pre*- 
vent the diphthongizatum. In general a and the 
close* vowe'ls maintained themselveis in Spanish 
{padre, “father”; seda. “silk” from Lat. Heia: lid, 
“e*emte*8t” from Lat. Its, litem; kora, “hour”; tu, 
“thou”): the diphthong aa b(;came close o {aurum, 
Span, oro): but a neighbouring palatal could close 
the V. L. a to c {leche, “milk” from kic, lade), the 
V. L. close c to i {cino, “wax taper”, Lat. cereum, 
who.se; e in hiatus be fe^re the n provided the modifying 
palatal force), and the V. L. close o to m. For the sul)- 
stantive (noun and adjective) it should be said that a 
V. L.form corresponding to the Latin accusative case 
was the basis of the Spanish word. 

The history of the V. L. unaccented vowels passing 
into Spanish varied according to the position of the 
vowel m the word: in the initial syllable it was more 
hkely to be preserve'd; in the mt^lial i>osition or at 
the end (i. e. in the last syllable of the word) it often 
disappeared or underwent some modification. Dis- 
tinctions of quality were unimportant for the V. L. 
unaccented e and o in Spain, so that we are now con- 
cerneti with but five vowels sounds, a, e, t, o, and u 
(all of which tended to be close in value) and with the 
V. L. diphthong au (which became close o in Spanish). 
At the end of a word these sounds were reduced in 
Spanish to three, a, e, o, in the really popular pro- 
nunciation: unaccentea final i and u are found now 
only in Spanish words of a more or less learned type 
(as in arms and tribu). Here a and o have proved to 
be quite tenacious; e has disappeared except after 
certmn consonantal sounds which Spanish does not 
tolerate aa final. In the first pliable of a word, un- 
accented a was treated usually as it was treated 
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under the accent; e remained unless closed to i by a 
following palatal or labial element of the accented 
syllable (as 'msimiente, ‘'scini”, Lat. ntmiens, Bemhi’- 
tern; igual, “e<njal^’, Lat. (xqualis-em, V. L. equaieTn); 
i generally was preserv’ed, but through dissimilation 

from acwnted Lat . 
I it sometimes b€»- 
came v (vicinua. 
Span, em no); 
o remaimxl and V. 
L, an became o, 
but a prectH.ling or 
following palatal 
(Lai. ^'ocan, V. L. 
'iocan\ S\nin.jugar, 
“to play”; dor- 
mwndum, Span. 
durmicndo, “slec'p- 
ing”) could close 
the o to H and by 
tli.s.similatiou from 
a following ac« 
cented o the unac- 
cented o could 1 k'- 
come e {formosmi- 
ufn, Sjmn. hrrtnono, 
“ beautiful ”). In 
tb(‘ m<‘dial position 
a as a rule r(‘mained (anas, andtnn, S{)an. dnadr, 
“duck”); the other vow(‘ls were lost in the po])ular 
pronunciation, but in certain (uuscs, of doul)tful popu- 
lar origin, they appcMir to have Ix^en k(‘pt in order to 
present the juxtaposition of consonants not easily pro- 
nounced together (lacrima , S| )an . Idgrima , ‘ ‘ tear . In 
a great variety of cases analogy lui*s interfered wit h the 
strictly phonological dcvelo|>rnent of the I>atin vowels 
into Spanish . Lat<T borrowings have conforrn(‘<l citlu'r 
not at all, or only in part, to the laws of popular 
development.. 

For the gr<‘at(*r part the svUal)le entitled to the 
stress in Latin has n'taiiKMl it in S[)anish: in the v<Th 
conjugation, however, no few exceptions arc en- 
countered. Th<‘se an; chi(!fly due to the t)p(‘ration 
of analogy: hence the dislocation of the accent in 
the Ist and 2n(l persons plural of iin[a*rativc t(;nHes 
(amalfdmus, but Sf)an. arndhamoa, tx) mvxml with 
amdha, amdhas, amdbati). For obviously convenient 
purposes the Spanish Academy has devisc'd a system 
of written accM’iits. Ordinarily th(‘ iruTe iisi)(‘ct of 
the word is a 8uffi(;ient index to the place of the syl- 
lable stress, sin(;e, properly, words ending in a vowel 
or in n or s str(*8S the se{;ond liist syllable, whih* those; 
ending in a conwjnant ((‘xce])t n or s) str(‘HH the last 
Bjdlable: all words violating these two hawiirig j)rin- 
ciples and idl stre.s.sing any syllable (;x(;(*pt the last 
or second last n;quire the; written accent (e. g. amigo, 
“friend”; mlud, “health”; arruin, “they love”; 
llevas, “thou lH;ar(;st”: but hajd, “bashaw”; hu^sped, 
“guest”; nacidu, “nation”; inlerH, “interest”; 
hudrfano, “oqduin”). 

Excepting such notable casf^ as g (before e or i) 
and c (l>efore e or i), the V. L. consonants were prjwdi- 
cally those of classic Latin. As for the vowels, so for 
the V. L. consonants, their lot in Spanish b<*ing de- 
pendent upon their t)eing in the initial, the medial, 
or the final iK>sition. In the initial rK)sition they 
resisted change to a large degree; in the medial posi- 
tion they simplifitHi, if double, and in general they 
displayed a tendency to adapt themMdves to the 
surrounding vocalic conditions (e. g. single voiceh^ss 
consonants voiced, certain voiced consonants were 
absorbed, etc.); in the final ixisition their enunciation 
sometimes became so weak as to lead to their dis- 
appearance. While the nwHlem Spanish vowels 
have preserved much of the sonority of their Latin 
originals, the consonants have greatly weakened in 
the force and precision of their utterance; even re- 
XIV.—13 


fined and oareiul speakers often fail now to pro- 
nounce the intervocalic d of t he past participial end- 
ing in amado, etc., which for them become amm 
(or a man), etc. At tlie lK»ginning of the wonls these 
\ . L. consonants nunain: p, h, t, d, c (befor<» a, o, m, or 
J*), Q (before a, o, u, or r), i, r, m, n, s, c (as in />adre, 
Mh' from hlhil, Uinto from taut urn, dar from dure, 
CAxdena from calnui, etc). While in the Old Spanish 
p‘riod, i. e. down to tlie fiftwnth centur>% the initial 
h remained tlu' ston or explosive (like Englisli b) that 
it was in l^iitiu, it has Imhm^uuc in mort^ recent times a 
bilabial spirant and as such is now co-equal with tlus 
Spanish v, wlmdi early gained this value fioth ini- 
tially and medially. Still, if pronounced with empha- 
sis in the initial imsition ami everywhere after m and 
n, the h and v both have the ship sound. The d, 
too, initiidly, medially, and at the end of tho won!, 
has lost mu(‘h of it.s (*xplosive energy and iH'comepnuv 
tically a .spirant ; in fact in Ihi* final jKisition it is 8(d- 
dom hc*ar<l in poi)ular pronunciation. Tlie initial r 
has a \yell-roll(»d trill of the tongue and is iH^uivalent 
to till' intervoctilii; rr, while the final r liki; the meiUal 
singl(‘ r or r aft^'r a consonant (cxc;cpt n, s, 1) has a 
f<M*i)lcr sound; cviai this !att<*r, however, is stronger 
than th(‘ ordinary English r. laitin initial h was 
valueloas in V’. L. and usually was not writti'n in Old 
Spanish (I. at. hahhr, O. Sp. avrr, mod«;rn hafnr); its 
appearan(‘o in thi* modem 8pt;(H;h is due to an unnec- 
essary <‘tymological n‘storation. 

A charactr*ristir changi' in really popular words is 
that of Latin initial / ((‘xce|>t hefori' I, r and ue) into 
a strong asj)irat<‘ h sound, still incorrc'ctly denoted by 
/ in the Old Spanish p(*riod. Later on h was sub- 
stituted in writing for this jispimte /, and still later, 
like the original Lat. h, this one* lost all sound (Lat. 
/(O'rnm. O. Sp. jirrro, modern hUrro). Then; is 
no real reason for Hui)|M)sing, as has la‘cn done, that 
this transformation c>f bat. / was the result of an Ilxv* 
rian or Celto-lherian inability to pninounce initial 
/. Before r and uv {from lait. d) ami also, in (|uite a 
nuiTilior of case's not. well understood liefore any 
sound, the / remains, as in bntin, a labioHlental spi- 
rant (lOnglisb /). Wla'n followt'd liy I the history' of 
/ wa.s like that of c 
and g: the* n'sult 
for ail three was a 
palatalizenl I which 
soon began to be 
refircsenU'd l>y II 
(approximate' to li 
in English “filial 
flnmma, Sf)an. lla- 
ma, clamarv, Span. 
llamar, e'tc.). Tnerc 
are; e'ase'H e)f the* ri'- 
tentiem of t he / anel 
piflor, plantn,o\(‘.). 

Be;fore e or i, e/ hael 
alre'ivJy in V. L., 
like Lat. j anel like 
Lat. d l)cfe)rc an c 
or an i in hiatus, 
the* value of //; in 
all casejH this y dis- 
appeareei be'forc 
unaccente*d e and i 
(germanus-um, (>. 

Sp. ermano, inr»fl- 
em hermano with 
meaningle;.sH h, (*tc.), before* an accenUHl e or i or the 
other unace!(;nt cel f>r ae'ea'idcsl vowels the y might 
remain (gerur, generurn, Span, yerno; jacel; Span, yace, 
etc.) or becemic in O. S]). a; (English j sound) which 
in the rneKi<;rn spt'e'ch has dcveiloiieel into a velar 
sound (jam, magis, Span, jamds). Before « (Lat. c, a?, 
ce) and i the r ha^l alreaeiy begun to assibilate in Latin 
itself; in O. Sp. it yielded the voiceless dental sibilaiit 
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c (pronounced U) : in modem Castilian this «»und has 
bei^me the lisped one th (as in “ thin’O? and is written 
c before « or i (ceniumf Span, ciento; civitaa, civiialem^ 
Span, civdad). In Andalusia and largely in Colonial 
Spanish the sound is now that of a voiceless «. The 

Imt. combination 
(ju ceawid in Span- 
ish to have its u 
[ironounced before 
e and i, and the 
spelling with u is 
only conventional 
((/acm,Span. quien^ 
etc.), before unac- 
cented a and o the 
u disappeared ab- 
solutely {quaituoT- 
dedm^ Span, cal- 
orce ; q u o m a [dot 
Span. Como, treated 
as una(^cented in 
the sentence); be- 
fore* a<;cented a the 
u retains its value 
as a and the 
combination is now 
written cu {quaruloy 
Span, cuaruio). To 
every I^atin word 
beginning with« -f 
a consonant Span- 
ish has prefixed an c (scribo. Span, c.sm/w). 

In the medial (intervocalic) pisition double p, 
and c (before a, o, w,) Hiinplifietl (cappa, Span, capa, 
etc.); but singh* p, I, and c voiced to 6, d, and g {lupay 
Span. lolHiy etc.); and this voicing also occurred before 
f {capray Span, cabra^ etc.). If i or u in hiatus (i. e., 
a Hcrni-consonant) followed the single p, ty c, the voic- 
ing did not occur {mpial, Span, sepa; mpuiy O. Sp. 
«ope, modern Hupe). B(^twe<jn vowels h and have 
usually been kept, the former as a bilabial spirant: 
in more popular treatment d has disapiieared (Hcdere, 
O. Sp. mry modern «cr), but there are many instances 
of its retention (mdare. Span, audar, etc.). After Lat. 
i the V disapjjeared (mas-rem, Span, rio), but in most 
other cases it remained as a bilabial spirant equal in 
value to originally intervocalic h {novm-uniy Span. 
numm). As m the initial ixisition, g disappeared bev 
fore e and i (reqina, Span, rtiiua) and remained before 
the other vowels (mgare. Span, negary etc.). While 
single ly n, and r remained unchanged, the double r n*- 
mainiHl as a very strongly-trilled sound (like initial 
single r) and double a and I ordinarily palatalized to 
the writtfm fi and U (with sounds appit)ximato to 
those of m in English canyon” and li in ^‘filial”). 
In Latin the intervocalic s m\s voiceh^ss (English » of 
“ease”); in Spanish it voiced early to the sound of 
Englisli but this z unvoiced again to the sharply 
hiaeing « in modern Spanish . If double, the Lat. ss con- 
tinued to be so written in O. Sp., and remains a voice- 
less single B in modem Spanish, which tolerates no 
double consonantal sounds except in rare cases, those 
of cc and nn. Spanish (and already V. L.) developed 
new sibilant sounds out of intervocalic t and c-h j/ (i. e. 
e or i in “hiatus^’)* For iy, O. Sp. had a voiced dz 
sound denoted by z {ratio y rationemy Span, razan) and 
for cy either that same sound or the corresponding 
voiceless one of t$ denoted by O. Sp. g (V. L. capiciay 
O. Sp. cahega) and modem z (coteo). The Lat. in- 
tervocalic c followed by e or likewise pniduced the 
voiced dz sound, written « in 0. Sp. and now written 
c or z (in the final position) with the lisped sound th 
(crux, crucew, crticcs, Span, crux, cruecs). 

There are a great many other medial cxinsonant 
combinations. Notable are the changes of ci to di 
(pronounced as in English “church”; nox, noefem, 
%fui. noche)y of 1+ consonant to u -H consonant (alter. 


alterumy Span, otro though X autro X outro) or to a 
palatalization of the consonant (muffum. Span, mucko, 
with ch like that in English “ church of hf to j 
(cUiay Span, ceja) of ny to palatalized n (written fi; 
cuneve-umy Span, cufio etc.). The variations in the 
cases of consonant combinations containing I have not 
yet been properly studied. Of the final consonants 
usual in Latin s and n remain, the former e^cially 
as a sign of the plural of substantives and of verbal 
inflexion; ty d, and c were lost (amaty Span, ami; 
amardy aman; est, Span, es; ady Span, a; neCy Span. m). 

It is in its phonological development that Spanish 
differentiates itself most from the related Romance 
languagf^s: in its morphological and syntactical de- 
velopment it is more closely akin to them and the 
problems that arise belong in general to comparative 
Romance* Philology. Therefore much less attention 
need be devot<*d to them in an individual account of 
Spanish. As in general Romance, so in Spanish the 
Latin declensions are reduced prae^tically to tbi^, 
corresix)nding to the Latin first, second, and third; 
the neuter gender disappears in the noun (the Latin 
neuters usually figuring in the second d(^clension as 
Spanish masculin(*s) and remains only in the demon- 
strative pronoun (cHlOy eso, aquello) and the article 
(to ) ; for nouns and £uljectiv(*8 the only case and num- 
ber distinctions left are those corri'sponding to the 
Lat. accusative singular and accusative plural, with 
retentions of the nominative (vocative) and other 
ciises in only learned formations {Dios from Deus, 
Carlos from Carolus) or in petref actions [as \n jueveSy 
“Thursday” from Jams (dies); ogano “this year” 
from hoc anno, etc.]. The pronoun has preserved 
more of the Latin cases {egOy V. L. X co. Span, yo; acc. 
me, Span, me; mihiy Span, m?', etc.). 

The prissive and dt^ponent voici*s of Latin have dis- 
apixavred and are usually replac<*d by fieriphrast^s (e. g. 
a reflexive formation el libro se lee^liber legitur or by a 
combination of the verb “to he” or some etjuivalent 
auxiliary with the past participle of the main verb). 
TIh* four regular (conjugations of Latin have been re- 
duccxl to thr(»e, which paralU*! the Lat. first, second, 
and fourth, and practicallv to two, since the second 
and the fourth differ in only four forms. A [Xiculiar- 
ity of the language is 
the appearanc(c of a 
number of so-called 
radical - changing 
v(*rb8, whic‘h, reg- 
ular as to their 
tense and personal 
endings, show a 
variation between 
i<? and ue in the 
accented root syl- 
lable and e (iqxm 
occasion i) and o 
(upon occasion y) 
in that same sylla- 
ble unaccented 
{sienlOy seidUy Bin- 
tamosy etc.). There 
anc many irregular 
(strong) verbs. Of 
the inciicative Miqubl d» Cbbvantkb bAAVsBRA 

tenses, the present , , . 

abides; while the future has been supplanted by a 
periphrasis consisting of the infinitive of the main 
verb the present (or endings of the present) 
indicative of haber Lat. habere {amar 4- hey “to 
love” -f “I have”, whence amar6y “I shall love”). 
In like manner a (Kinditional (past future) has been 
fonned by adding the endings of the imperfect in- 
dicative of haber to the infinitive of the main vot 
( aniar 4* [i^ohlia, whence amariay “I should love ). 
The Lat. perfect indicative has become a simple pret- 
erite in ordinary use and a new perfect has been pro* 
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daoed by 4!!ombmmg the present indicative of habeo 
with the past participle of the verb in question (atne 
from amasi, loved^*; he amado from habeo anuitumy 

“I have loved*^). 
The fiituw' perfect 
has coalesced with 
the presf^nt |:)erfect 
of the subjunctive 
to form the future 
(or hypothetical) 
subjunctive, which 
tense, however, is 
now little used in 
spoken buifpiage. 

Of t he Lat in im- 
pc'rative only the 
second singuWand 
plural present have 
rpmainc<l (umu, 
Lat. atria; amad. 
Lat. anuite), and 
those are of ro- 
8trict(‘cl service: 
their place is gener- 
ally taken in polite 
usage by forms de- 
rived from the present subjunctive. To go with these 
latter there has brnui devised a now pronoun of ceremo- 
nious import, usted, mteden (from vucMra merced, “ Vour 
G^ace*^ etc.), which is frequently abridgiM:! to Vd.. 
Kds. or V.,VV. It may be said once for all that all 
the perfect tenses of the indicative and Bubjiinciive 
both are made up of the recjuisiU^ form of tlui auxiliary 
haber and the post pttrtic!i)lo of the principal verb. 
Of the Latin subjunctive tenses the prewuit remains; 
the imperfwt has vanished wholly; tlie pluperfect 
has become an imperfe(!t in force (am/i,vc, ‘T should 
love from anwwn>«cm, ntnnssem) ; the perfect has Ixjen 
spoken of. A second subiunctive imperfect larjccly 
int<?rchangeable in U8<; with the other is one derived 
from the Latin pluperfect indicative (uwora, 
should love^'j Liit. amuveram, amaratn). This still has 
occasionally its original pluperfect (or even preteritcO 
indicative force. Uf the Latin non-finit(? forms, the 
infinitive, the gerund (with uninflei^U^d prcM^nt parti- 
cipial use) and the past jiarticiple (originally passive, 
but in Spanish also active) alone survive. In the per- 
fect tenses which it forms the post participle is in- 
variable: when ernploy(‘d ailj(»ctively it agriH's with 
the word to which it n'fei-s in both gender and number. 
The Latin present participle (in atutf aniem^ etc.) 
has become a mere adjective in Sj^anish. 

A further peculiarity of Spanisli is its possession of 
tw'o verbs ^ Ho have haber which the lat- 
ter can appear only as the auxiliary of jK»rfect tenses or 
as the impersonal verb (/lay, *Hhert? is”, '‘there 
haUaf ^Hherewas^', *H,herewere^', etc.) andof two verbs 
“to be”, ser and eetar^ which are likewise kept apart 
in their uses (ser indicates permanency and esUir only 
transiency when they prmlicate a quality; estar alone 
can ^ employed where physical situation is concerned ; 
etc.). A sinking syntactical fact in Spanish is the 
employment of the preposition, d “to”, or “at”, bo 
forc the noun (or any pronoun except the conjunctive 
personal pronoun) denoting a definib* personal obje<?t 
(mo al hombrcy “I see the man”). The word-order is 
rather lax as compared with that existing in the sister- 
languages. 

l..iTEaATtrRE. — As has been stated above, Spanish 
literature properly so-called began in the twelfth cen- 
tury. Of course Latin dexmments writkm in Spain 
and running through the Middle Ages from the fifth 
century on show, here and there, words which 
are obviously no longer Latin and have assumed a 
Spanish asfHK^t, but these charters, decjds of ipft, and 
lite documents have no literary value. None at- 
taches either to the linguistically interesting Old 


8panisl> glosses of theeleventh century, once presenred 
in the Monastery of Santo Domingo do Silos at Burgos, 
and now at the British Museum in liSndon. But in 
the epic “ Pocma del Cid ” and in the dramatic “ Auto 
de Io8 rcyes mapos” of the twelfth century we find 
Hppish anpropnated to the purposes of real literature. 
It is not aiisohit<*ly certain whicli of these two compo- 
sitions juitcnlates the other; each is preserved in but a 
single M*S. and in each case the M8. is defective. The 
little aulo, or play, of “The Mapon Kinp” seems 
to have b<H>n htimni on an earlier liturgical Latiu play 
writkm in Fraiun^ ami is (X)rt.aiiily not tlie work of an 
apprentice hand, fur in diction* and vendfieation it 
showa no little skill on tlie part of him who wrote it. 
In dramatic tiH'hnic it marks an improvement upon 
the methods diseiTiiibk' in the group of Franco-Latin 
plays to w lii(di it is n'lat4xl. It tieals of ooiirse with 
the visit of the Tlmx* Wise Men to the stable of the 
Child Jesus at Hetlileliem, l>ut the MB. breaks off at 
tlie piinl when' they quit Ileixxi. Thus in Spun, aa 
in ancii'nt CriMw and as in thc^ other lands of Modcmi 
Europe, the drama, in its inception, haa dost' affilia- 
tions with religious worship. Curiously enough, wC 
have no further al^solutely (H^rtain records of a wTitteti 
Spanish plav until the fiftc'enth <M'ntur>". We are o<>r- 
tain, nc'vi'rthelesM, ilint plays wert> coiistautly acted in 
Spanish liuring this long interval, ftir the law'-bookH 
speak of tlie jinw'nee of actors on tiu? soil and brand 
some of them, (‘spcKially those pHsliieing juegos d4 
eftctjrnio (a kind of farc'e), as infamons. 

All thf' evidence k'nds to nljw'e the date of coinyK>tti- 
tion of tiu' “Pof'ina del Cid” (also chIIchI “(Imta de 
Myo Cid” or “Cankires di^ Myo Cid”) at about the 
iniddlf* of th(‘ twc'lfth c^entiiry. Thi* fourkHmtli-con- 
tur>' MS. containing it is in a deplorably garbled con- 
dition, liaving folios missing lu're atul Xhm and show- 
ing lincH of very uneven length as well as nssonating 
rhymw frequently imporfiM't. 1'he ehanccH are that 
it was written at first in rc'gularly framed assonance 
verses of fourt<M?n to sixteen syllables — tuveh brtmking 
normally into hiilf-lin(?s of sevi'ii to eight syllabh^, 
such ns now form tlu? usual romance or ballad line-W 
and that tluw verses constituted stanzas or laisses erf 
irregular length, 
such as we find in 
the Old French 
“Chanson de Ro- 
land” and other 
chansons de ovsie. 

The hero ecdi'brat- 
ed in t he pesun was 
the doughty war- 
rior Itodrigo (Kuy) 

Diaz de Hivar, who 
died in lOlH) and 
whf>m the Arabs 
styknl Cuiy — “ My 
Ixird”. lie had 
bc»en exiled from 
his native Castile 
and, after iw'rving 
now this and now 
that Moorish king- 
ling in his wars 
against bis neigh- 
bours, Rodrigo had 
been able to take? Valencia from the infidels and estab- 
lish himself then? as an independent niler. In the 
37()0 and more lines of the “ I^iema” nlihough the his- 
torical element is large, the figure of the Cid is highly 
idealized; be is no longer fractious with rf^speet to hi* 
monarch, Alfonso of (yastile, as hisU>ry shows him to 
have been, and when he has achiev«*d independence h© 
still avouch<^« hiimwdf an fwlherent of that monait^h- 
A great deal is ina<le in the “Poema” of certain imhis- 
torical marriages of the Cid’s daughters to fictitiouB 
Infantes of Carrion, who desert their bridea but are 
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latar dmaded after being defeated in tbe lists by the 
Cid's chanmions. The poem breathes throu^^out 
the spirit of war; battle scenes are always described 

with great seat and 
the various con- 
quests of the hero 
in his victorious 
progress through 
Moordom are enu- 
merated fully. To 
the thirteenth cen- 
tury there may be 
ascribed another 
epic poem treating 
of the Cid. lliis, 
also preserved in a 
single late and gar- 
bled MS., is ctuled 
by scholars thc» 
“Crdnica rimada" 
or the Rodrigo”. 
It deals with whol- 
ly imaginary ex- 
ploits of the youth- 
ful Cid. Here we 
find the germs of 
the story of Rodrigo and Ximena which grew into the 
plot of Guill/m dci Castro’s Golden- Age play, ‘‘Las 
Mocedades del Cid”, and passed thence to Pierre 
Corneille’s famous French tragi-(!omedy, ”1^? Cid” 
(1630). The original metrical and rhyming scheme 
of the Rodrigo was probably that which we have 
assumed for the “Poema del Cid”. 

Another and earlier Castilian hero is the protago- 
nist of a thirteenth-century epic poem, the ” Poema de 
Femdn Gonzdlez”, found in a defective fifteenth-cen- 
tury MS. As we have it, this ‘"Potuna” secerns to be 
a redaction, made by a monk of the monastery of Ar- 
lanza. of an older popular epic. It is in the verse form 
called cua/iema i. e. monorhyined quatrains of 
Alexandrines, a form much utilizcil by the dida<^tic 
writers of the thirteenth century, when the Alexandrine 
was imported from France. The adventures of the 
battlesome tenth-century Count Ferndn GorizdJez in 
conflict with Moor and Christian and esi)ecially with 
the hat^d suzerain, the King of I^H)n, are described 
in detail. The latter part of the iH)em is missing, but 
we liave the whole of its story narrated in an exceed- 
ingly imiwrtant document, the ”Cr6nica general” 
(or “Crdiiica de Espafia”) of Alfonso X (thirteenth 
century). 

This ostensibly historical compilation became, in 
the form given to it by Alfonso and his assistants and 
in the later redactions made of it, a veritable storo 
house of Old Spanish epic jK)etry. Dealine with his- 
torical or legendary figures, the “Crdnica’’ will give 
what, is regarded as the true record of fact in connex- 
ion with them an(l then procetnis to tell what the min- 
strels U^iglares) sing alx)ut them, thus providing us 
with the matter of a number of lost poems. The 
”Cr6nica” is itl prose, but in the portions concerned 
with the ao^unts attributed by it to the minstmls it 
has been discovered that the seeming prose will, in 
places, readily break up into assonance verses of the 
epic tyi^. So, while the ” Poema del Cid ”, the ** Rod- 
rigo ' ’ and the ‘ ‘ Fern An Gonz Alez ” are th? only monu- 
npi!^nta. o£ O epic ve^ pr^ryed in edmpo- 

sitlona of any lenj^h, the ‘'"'Cronica geheiral” has 
snatches of other epic jioems whose plots it has taken 
over into its prose. Interesting among these is the 
account which it contains of the fictitious Bernardo del 
Carpio. whose epic legend would appear to have been 
a Spanish re-fasnionix^ of the story of the French epic 
hero, Roland. On this account some scholars have 
assumed that the Old Spanish epic was modelled from 
the inception on the French epopee; but it is probable 
that there were Spanish epics antedating the period 


of French influence (e. g. the FemAn GonsAles). 
French influence aided doubtless in the artistic de- 
velopment of the later Spanish epic legends. Ele- 
ments of fact have been discovers in the Leyenda 
or ” Legend of the Infantes of Lara”, whose tragic 
deaths, as well as the revenge wrought for them by 
their Moorish half-brother, are described in the 
“Crdnica ^neral”. The brilliant Spanish savant, 
MenAndez Pidal, has succeeded in rcv-casting in verse 
form an appreciable part of the ”Cr6nica” narrative. 
Probably once made the subject of po(»tic treatment 
were Roderick the Goth and the foreign hero, Charle- 
magne, who had h^i much to do with Spain; the 
”Cr6nica” has no little to say of them. Before leav- 
ing this matU*r it is meet io advert to the theory once 
exploit(»d that the Spanish epic was the outgrowth of 
of shprt^icorlytic^^ngs of the tyjie of certain of the 
extant ballads ^romances) some of which deal with the 
hero(»8 celebrated in the epics. But it has 
shown that the ballads hardly go back of the four- 
teemth century and that the oldest among them were 
derived, in all likelihood, from episodes in the epic 
poem or wore ba«(^d upon the chronicle aecounts. 

In the tbirteenik century a considerable amount of 
religious and (hdactic verse appeared. Now we meet 
with the first Syjanish poet known to us by name, the 
priest Gonzalo de BArcc'O, who w.as active during the 
first half of the century. Adopting the qjaderna efa 
as his versts form, he wroU' s(iyijjcal.. lives pf Sainis 
(”yida de Sto. Domingo de Silos”, “I^storia de S. 
MillAn ”, etc.), a scenes of homely but in ten^sting narra- 
tions of miracles performed by the Blesstd Virgin 
(Milag;rp8 de Nucstra Sefipra), and other devout do(‘u- 
mentn. In all of these h(‘ sjwaks in plain terms with 
the express purpose of reaching the common man. Of 
late there has been ascribed to him, but not with cer- 
tainty, a lengthy jHXun in cuadenm via, the ‘‘IJbrp de 
Al^andi’e”, which brings together many of the 
TOcTeht and medieval stories about tlie Macedonian 
warrior. A number of the writings of this i>f'riod re- 
flect, mor(‘ or Urns faithfully, French or Provengal 
niodels. They include the “Libro de AjwTonTb’’, 
which may primarily have bi'en of Byzantine origin, 
the “Vida de Santa Maria Egipciaqua” (dealing with 
the notorious sin- 
ner and later holy 
hermite8s,St.Mary 
of Egypt), the 
“ Book o! t he Three 
Kings of the East” 

(erronoou.sly so 
called, and better 
termed the “Leg- 
end of the Good 
Thief”: the MS. 
has no Castilian 
title),and the “Dis- 
puta del Alma y el 
fcuerpo” (a form 
of the frequent m<^ 
dieval debates be- 
tween body and 
soul). Doubtless 
also borrowed from 
Gallic sources is a 
“Debate del Agua y el Vino”, which is combined 
with a more lyrical composition, the “Raz6n feita 
d'Amor”. 

Prose composition on any large scale is posterior to 
that of verse. Apart from the “ Fuero Juzgo ” (1241 : 
a Castilian version of the old Gothic laws) and some 
minor documents, no notable works in prose appeared 
before the advent of Alfonso X (1220-84), who began 
to reign in 1252. An unwise ruler, he was a great 
scholar and patron of scholarship, so much as to be 
oidled el SatHo (the I.<eamed) ana he made his Court a 
great centre of scientific and literary activity, gather- 
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ing iibout bim scholars, Chrifiti^,^ Arabic, luxd Hebrew, 
of whom he made use in bis vMt labours. These he 
engaged in the compilation of his historical, l^al, and as- 
tronomical works, 
toiling with them 
anti taking especial 
paias t o refine t he 
literatyiorins. We 
have already sixv 
ken somewhat of 
hia ‘ * Cr6nica de Es- 
pafla" (more com- 
monly known iia 
the “Ci'dnica gen- 
eral”), in which he 
sought, using all 
available earlier 
historicivl trt'atisea. 
to make a record of I 
the history of hi»| 
own land down toi 
his time. He thus 
inaugurated a se- 
ries of Spanish 
chronicles which 
were cont iniusl un- 
interniptedly for 
several centuries 
after him. Another 
extensive historical 

document is th(^ 
Grande y general hiatoria”, which he seems to havA 
intended to be a summary of the world's history ; it?' 
remains unedited. In the “Siete partidaa”^ so styM 
because of the st'ven sections into which it is dividwl, 
he codified all laws previously prom ulga toil in the land, 
adding thereto philosophical disquisitions on theiieea 
of tho.se laws and on multifarious matters of hurnan 
interest . For astronoin v he had a part iciilar affection, 
as the extant A1 phonsine T ables and other works demon- 
etratc. Apparently he inditwl no verse in Castilian; 
he has left us some '‘Cantigas de Sta. Maria”, written 
in Galician-Portuguese, in which at the time other 
Castilians and Leonese also composed lyric verse. 

His example was followed by his son and suc?c(«sor 
Sancho IV, who had put together the didactic “Cas- 
tigos de D. Sancho ”, as a primer of general instruc- 
tion for his own son. To Sancho’s reign (1284-95) 
or later belongs the “Gran Conquista de Ultramar”, 
which adds to matter derived from William of Tyre’s 
narrative of a crusade fabulous and romaiiesque eki- 
ments of possible French and Provcnqal derivation. 
This work pavetl the way for narrative prose fiction in 
Spanish, in fact there came ere long the first original 
novel in Spanish, the * ‘ C^a}ler^ • Some prose 

Castilian versions of Oriental aphoristic and like di- 
dactic material were followed by the fruitful labours of 
Alfonso X’s nephew, Juan Manuel (1282-1348). In 
spite of much time spent ujkih lbe JiatU^ or in 
administrative pursuits, Juan Manuel found the 
leisure to write or dictate about a dozen different 
treatises, whose interest is chiefly didactic, e. g. 
the “Libro de la caza” (on falconry), the “Libro del 
Caballero y del escAidero” (a catechism of chivalrous 
behaviour), etc. Some of these are not now discover- 
able. His masterpiece is the framework of tales, the^ 
“Conde Lucanor'^ (or “ Libro de Patronio”). Thei 
stories told here by him are of various provenience, 
Oriental, and Occidental, and some reflect his own 
experience. Two of them contain the t?8sentials of the^ 
plot of “The Taming of the Shrew”. A oollectionf 
of mngs which, like Alfonso, he probably wrote in 
Galicdan, has passed from view. 

Ketuming now to follow down the course of Spanish 
poetry we encounter in the fourteenth jseidaa^ and in; 
the first half of it, a real poet, ilHiahTluix, archpriest off 
Hita. He was a bad cleric and hia bishop kept him 


long in prison for his misdeeds. As a poet he was the 
first to strike in Spmuah tbe true lyricy and subjeetiue 
note, revealing uiiblushingly Kls limef man lii his 
scabrous “Libro de buen amor”, which is in part an 
account of his lubricous love adventures, lie was 
a man of some reatiing, as his u»t> of Ovidian or I^seudo- 
Ovidian nuitter and of Frtmch faUmux^ diU^ etc., 
8h<jw8. His rhynp’ia and varied according 

to hi& auMcctriimt tci and hiamoqd . Rodrigo Y dflex’s 
‘ rcHuna dc Alfonso Oncerio”, a sort of chnmicle of 
Alfonso XV a dcxMls, may l>e only a veniion frtim the 
Galician. The ltidllii.^ll(llsd^ 
a collection of rhyinea maxims, is not devoid of grace, 
In the 8<M’ond half of the century then? stands forth 
Pedro I/qx'z de Ayala, statesman, satirical jKW't, and 
historian, who dicMi Grand Chancellor of Castile^ filter 
w'fving four suct^cssive monarchs whose exploit 4 !i he 
chroiiicletl in his prose “Crdnicas de los f^ym de Cas- 
tilla”.. His poetical work is the “ Himado de palacio”, 
which i.s chi('fly a satirical arraignment of the society 
of his time, and useful as 

of tlie p('riod. Ht^ides his *‘ Ci^»rnch«” be wrote other 
prose works and made vernions of Latin coinimsitions. 

TIu* fiftwnlh centuiy^ is, throughout its first half, 
pre-ianini^ntly aiuigc of court. At the Ck»urt o{ 
Juan II of Castile (1419-54) fiundredH of jxietasters 
daiibled in vi'rst'; a f(‘w rfailly gifted spirits succiMHifKi 
occ^ionally in writing po<*try. There was much do 
bating on love and kindred tiuMii(‘S, and, following up 
Provenyal prooesses, the debating t«>ok often the form 
of versifim plea, n'plicatioii, rejoinder, sur-rejoi rider, 
etc. Along with this aritl, i>rov(!ncnli*ing, love sjhmui- 
lation, we find two othiT factors of inifKirtance in the 
literature of th<* {leriod: (I) an alhtgonzing tenden(W,1 
whieh continued, generally in a iH'di^strian manner, tno' 
allegorical methods of the Italians Dante, Petrarch, 
and Boce.a(M?if>, and, doubtkyss, also of t h(' “Itoinan do 
la Rose” and similar Fnmeh works, and (2) a humanis- 
tic endeavour, which irmiiift^stH itwdf especially by the 
rtmdering int<> Gristilian of noted (rlassieal documents 
of Latin antiquity. The o(;cjiHional niecf‘s of the 
court pootizors will bo found n'preseutcHJ fully enough 
in the collection 
made by the king’s 
nhysician, Jimn 
Baena, in his “ (Tan- 
cion ero”. In gen- 
eral it is Hafi‘ to say 
that the eountl(*sH 
pallid, amorouBelTu- 
flions of the court 
po<»tH transfer to 
the Castilian Court 
the earlier Gali- 
cian aping of the 
convention alized 
Provenyal manner. 

And not only did 
the Ca8tilian.s, gat.h- 
erexi about thenr 
king, Juan II, trifle 
thus with t hi* )KK*tic 
muse: the* Aragon- 
ese and the C’astil- 

ian nobles who fol- , 

lowed the Aragonese arms to the domination of 
Napkis and Sillily engaged in the same practice, and 
their futiliticjs are embalmed in the “Cancionero do 
Stfiftiga”, prepared at the Aragoni?«? Ourt in Napless. 

At the oyjening of the century, one man, l^rique 
de ViUena, related to the royal hou«(?H of both CaHtile 
and Aragon, calls for particular attention. He did 
much to propagab? the Provencal style of pfictry, but 
at the same time he wm §X<?ra:ii|int?r p^ 

Human^iflta, for ho made a version of the dEnad, and 
he deckred hie love of allegory by writing his ”Doc6 
trabajoe da Hercules” mA bw l<^ve (or the Italians by 
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Francisco Imperial^ a scion of a of rixtec|ith and seventf^t^ o^jlSilriss. While 
Genoese family settled in Spain, aid much to spr^ the earH^ ^ong them are aiion>anous, the later ones 
the Dantesque evangel. A friend of Villena ana, like are often by wdl-known writers and are ^ar ly art i» 

him^ a lover of ficidjius^M^jcter. Towards the end orffie oentuiy 
Latm antiquity — there appearedin print the first great modem novel, 
though he read no the ** Amadis de Gaula”, which soon begot many other 
Latin himself, he novels of chivalry like unto itself, recounting the ex- 
was a patron of ploits of other Amadises, of Palmerins. etc. The 
those who did — and vogue of the progeny of the first ‘‘Amadis^' — ^which 
a venerator of the certainly exist^ in a more primitive form back in the 
great Italian poets, fourteenth century and has been claimed, against the 
whom he imitated, greater likelihood, for Portuguese literature — ^became 



Jygpez de Mendoza 
He 

was tlie first to 

write in Spanish 

sonnets copying the 
Italian structure: in 
this respect his ex- 
ample was not fol- 
1ow(h1. Not only 
did he allegorize in 
Albebto Libta. y Aragon verse less tedious 
than that of most 
contemporaries, but he showed an unwonted eclecti- 
cism by imitating the popular eonga of the mountains 
and piistoml folk, liis interest in the literature of 
the people is avouched also by a collection of their 
rii^med pniverbs which he made. Not the least ad- 
mirable of his productions is a little prose letter, 
Carta al (jondestable de Portugal”, in which he pro- 
vided the first ac(50unt of the history of Spanish litera- 
tun^ ever cormnitted to writing. Anotfu^r luminary 


was the Marques | a veritable plague, reaching down into the opening of 
de SantiUana, Hiigo the seventcimth century, when the success of the 


tun^ ever cormnitted to writing. Anotfu^r luminary 
of the age was Juan de Mena (1411-56), the lo^ 
historiographer, to whom we are indebted especially 
for the in which ho not only indulged his 

allegorizing propensitit^s but also makes obvious his 
devotion tc> the ancient Spanish Latin poet Lucan. 
At times Mena soars to reiu poetic heights. 

The incvitableni^ss of liod engaged the atten- 
tion of the plastic and jnctorial artist and the litl^a- 
teur to no slight extent during the later Middle Ages: 
the Fixmch “Danse Macabre” shows what a hold this 
melancholy idea had taken uixin thinking minds. 
One of the most finishcxl examples of the literary treat- 
ment of the subject is the Siianish “Donza de la 
muerte”, which is of the early fiftwnth century. It 
surpasses inpot'tic vigour the Freiu’h model which it is 
said to have followed. A not unworthy historian is 


said to have followed. A not unworthy historia n is 
Fenidn P^jrez cjti Quzmdn, author of the "TWfm jic 
historias”, \^o evinces ho mean power as a portrayer 
af character in his “ Giai^eraciones y gtmlllanza^ in 
which he describes famous peiioii^i^ of his time. 
The iiroge satire in all its vimlenee is represenUxl by 
the of the archpriest of Talavera, Martf - 

n^z de. Toledo (dicKl aboul 1470), ahj^vectiyejupon 
^oihmkipd. TVo noteworthy satires oTtlie second 
nalf”3nhe century are the anonymous “Coplas del 
provincial” and “tkiplas de Mingo Revulgo”, sotting 
lorth administrative vices and the wrongs done to the 
people at large. The renascence of the Spanish drama 
18 now foreshadowed in some pieces of G6mez Man- 
rique, whose nephew, Jorge M anrique (1440-78). 
gained enduring fame by nis sweeT and mournful 
“Coplaa” on the death of his father, which Lqqgfel- 
Iqjy nas jBkiKully „xmdt?^^ into An 

event of transcendent iin^rtance throughout the 
oivilized world was the establishment at this time of 
the printing-press; it was set up in Spain in 1474. 

Of aU of baU^ 

(rotnonccfi); no are prifitlw byTRirSn 

m his “Romancero geherai*^ " We have reason to sup- 


lome pieces of G6mez Man- 
orge M anrique (1440-78). 
y nis sweeT and mournful 


“Don Quixote” gave it its death stroke. Over 
against the idealism of the novels of chivalry there 
stands already, at the close of the fifteenth century, 
the crass realism of the “Celestina” (or Tragicome- 
dia de Calisto y Melibea), a novel of illicit love to 
which the author, presumaWy^Figraando de l^ia s. 
gave a somewhat dramafre^Torm. ’The woricinflu- 
enced later dramatic production and has decided graces 
of style. With the “Eglogas” of Juan del Encina 
(about 1460-1533), the old sacred drama, already 
timidly attempted by G6mez de Manrique, reappears 
without showing any clear advance over the ancient 
“Auto de los reyes magos”. Encina also essayed 
the farce. 

Soon after the dawn of the sixteenth century there 
commences the most glorious period in Spain's ixilit- 
ical history, that represented by the expansion of her 
foreign dominion during the reigns of Isabella and 
Ferdinand, Charles V, and Philip II. Wealth flowed 
in from the transatlantic colonies and provided the 
means for developing the arts on a grandiose scale. 
The literary art kc'ops pace with the others, and there 
now ensues what the Spaniards call the siglo de oro, 
the Golden Age of their literature, which extends 
even through the sevenU^enth century despite the 
[Kilitical, social, and economic decay which that cen- 
tury so obviously shows. A dependence upon Italy 
and its Renaissance literary methods manifi'sts itself 
in practically every form of literary composition. 

Itahon verse-forms 

(the hendecasylla- 
ble, the octave, the 

atea^ the PortU- M.«nina d. i.. Rosa 

guese de Miranda, Cetina, Acufia. and the versa- 
tile Hur tado de h^ ndosa : of but little effect was the 
reactionary moveltteni of Castillejo and Silvestre. 
What the nascent drama of Spain in the sixteenth 
century owes to stimulus from the Italian drama has 
not yet been made out fullv. Encina had been in 
Italy; Torres Naharro (died about 1530) published his 
“ FropiJa dia”, a coll^ion of dramatic pieces, at Naples 


Martinss ds la Roaa 


in nis Komaneero general . We nave reason to sup- ^ .nropaia ma' , a coji^ion o t qramauc piece 8.at JN aples 
pose that they began to be written in the fourteenth (CBen M~AragoneBeT3ourt57 With him the 
eentuiy, but the earliest extant seem to date from the punctilio, or point of honour, is already an important 
filte^th oentury. The great majority, however, are dramatic nudif. In Lope de Rued a (about 1510-65) 
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we see a ffei^utnely dramatic spirit: he was an actor, 
playwright, ahdmeatncal manager and underRtooa 
fully how to appeal to a popular audience, as he clearly 
did in or cQjnic interludes, dealing with popu- 

lar types, itfter huh Oi^dramatists became legion 
in number; it would be tedious and futile to enumerate 
them all; only the more prominent and successful ne<‘d 
engage our attention. 

Juan dc la Cueva (about 1 550- 1 609) brings histori<‘aI 
and legendary subjtH'ts upon the boards; Ct'rvantf's 
(1547”1616), contrary to the real bent of his genius, 
seeks dramatic laurels; Lot>e de Vega (ir>62”16:C)), 
Tirso de Molina (Gabrien'^llez, 1571-1658), Calderon 
(1600-81), Guillen <l(‘ Castro (1569-16H1), Ruiz de .M- 
aro6n (about 1581-1639), Rojas Zorrilla (about 15tK>- 
1660), and Moreto (1618-1669) bring im])eri8hable 
fame to the Spanish theatre and make it on(‘ of the 
most marvellously original and fascinating in the his- 
tory of the world* l^ye of Jhc Catholic rdigion and 
glo rification of its practice's, blind loyalt 3 ^ to the rnon- 
arch and exaltation of the |fiteUng called the I>omt_of 
honour, are among the leiiding charactc'rist ics iihTfnat- 
ing flie thousands of jilays compo8(*dby these and U'sser 
spirits. For the inaividual merits and defects of the 
chief writers reference may be had to the w'parate 
articles dealing with them. To us not the least at- 
tractive categorN' of the plays is that dealing with 
living manners of the time (cotnidiasAk y atpiula), 
in the production of which I^pe de Vega wjus the most 
successful. The form of the religious play <*all(*<l the 
auto fuacramcnlal (lOucharisticjilay) was carri<‘d to the 
height of its perfection by CaldiT^p. It should be 
said that, this enonnous dramatic output is almost 
invariably in verse, and every single play mterw(*avea 
in its make-up a considerable number of the possible 
measures. It w'as in tliis century, too, that Francisco 
de (.iuzinan wrote his '‘Triunfos morales’' and “Flor 
do senUmcias de sabios” (1557). 

Of the prose compositions of the age, the novel and 
tale are the most nrilliant. The nov(‘ls of eJiivalry 
continue to be writ ten down to the end of th(' sixteenth 
century, but already at the end of tlie first, quarter of 
that period they encounter a formidabh* rival in the 
extremely realistii; novel of roguery {novela ptcaresca) 
or picaroon romance, the first and greatest example of 
whi( 5 h is the “Lazarillo de Tonnes” winch some 
scholars w'ould deny to Hurtado do Mendoza, already 
mentioned as an Italianale. This record of th(' kna- 
vish deeds and peregrinations of a so(*ial outcast is 
paralleled at about 1602 by the ‘‘GuzmAn de Alfar- 
!a(;he” of Mat^K) AlemAn (about 1548-1609), after 
which come the account of the female rogue eontamcHl 
in the “Picgira Justma” (1605) of thi' Toledan phy- 
sician l/ipezTTc "ubiHla, the ‘'Busc*6n” (also (ialled 
Pablo, el Uran Tacafto, about 1608) of C^^ievedo — the 
second best of its kind — and the ” Marcos de Gbre- 
g6n” (1618) of Vicente Eq3incl. As the novel of 
roguery continue<i to be written, the (‘lenient of ad- 
venturous travel l)ecame more prominent in it. There 
were many tale-tellers dealing with a matter-of-fact 
world never so good as it ought to be: notable 
among them were Timoneda, whose anecdotes come 
from Italian models, Sahis Barbadillo, Castillo Soldr- 
*ano, and Maria de Zayas, all of whom are greatly 
surpassed by Cervantes in his ” Npyclas ^emplares,'' 
to say naught of the “Don Quixote^(1605-15: see 
Cervantes Saavedra). Even more i(lealistic than 
The novel of chivalry is the pastorid r otnantai . which, in 
the wake of the Italian Sannazzaro^s “Arcadia ’ ' and 
the Portuguese Rilwiro’s imitation of it, makes its first 
and beat appearan(5e in Spanish in the “Diana” 
(about 1568) of J orge de Montemavo r (or MonlSidr, 
I since he was a Porluguese by birth ) . Two sequels 
were written, that of Gil Polo being of much merit: 
in general, however, the pastoral romance was a 
^humable pastime and nad no popular appeal. 
Cervantes with his “Galatea” and Lope de Vega with 


his “Arcadia” are two of the many attempting tliiB 
ultra-conventionalized literary form. There is one 
worthy representative of the historical novel, the 
“Guerr^ civiles de Granacfa” of PiSrez dc Hita* 

In philo 80 phi<‘al speculation the Spaniards, though 
active enough, at least in the sixU'entli century, 
havt‘ not sliown grt'ot initiative m di'aling with 
modc'rn problems. Mysticism, nevertheh'ss, has in- 
foriiK'd ,some of their bt'st thinking spirits, sever^ 
of whom list'd lx)th prost' and verse. Noteworthy, 
among them are the illustrious St.^'heiesa (1515-82)^ 
St. John of the Cross (1512-91), Luis de Granada 
(c 15(U-SS), and the noble }xm> 1 and prose-writer, 
Luis de Ixm')!! (1527-91). Lius dc Wui was of HalO'* 
man(?a, at whose imiversitv he taught: at H(>ville an 
excellent jK>et was Fernando de licrrtTa (alxmt 1534- 
97), whosi' martial odt's and Honiu'ts, etdebrating 
lA'panto and Don John of Austria, are illustrative of 
his inu.s(‘. 'file Ix'st lyricists of this a|j((*, besides Ia^u 
and Il(‘rri‘ra, art' FnineiHCO de Rioja (I58;i“l659), 
Rodrigo (^aro (1573-l(il7), and Franeist^o do Aldana, 
calitHl by his eontt'mporaries el dinno, 8<'veral efforts 
are madt' now to revive th(* epit*: while Loiie do Vega 
and Barahona de Soto vie with the Italians Ariosto 
and I'asso to but little piiri»ose, Alonso de Krcillt^ 
(l,533~tt4) alone, out of those (’eU'brating recent or 
current Iutok* hap|>eningM, achi(‘V(‘s r(*al huccchs. His 
“Araucana” turns upon the Spiiiiish campaifcns 
against the Araiicaman Indians in South America. 
ji(‘Hidcs the (‘pic poem of Frcilla, tlu're an’ three’ more 
worthy of ira'iition: th(‘ “Ih’rnardo” of B. de Bal- 
bu(*na (15<>8“ 1627), the “Monsi'rrat” of CMstdbal do 
ViruAs (154H-16I6), and tin* “Oistiada” of Di(‘go do 
Hoi(*da (d. Itill), who won bv his work the title of 
“Th(‘ Sjmnish Klopstock”. IVdro de la (Vrda y 
Granada and Francisco de Enciso Monz6n are also 
authors of two (‘pic iioems on the life of (Christ. Th«? 
8(‘ri(’s of (’hrorucles inaugurat(‘d luw’k in th(' thirtmith 
century contimii’s into (h(‘ Gol<U*n Age, and in the 
work of the J<‘Huit Juaa de Mariana (1537-1623) th(^ 
dignity of real history -writ ing is ludiievcd. H<‘ wrote 
his “nistoria dt* F.spafta” in I.«atin and tlu’ii trans- 
lat(‘d it into exeelleait Spanish. W(^ find also exc(‘l- 
l(‘nt historians of this period in Alonso de Ovallo 
(1610-SH), Martin de Uoa (1561 -1637), Luis di^ Guz- 
man (1513- ltW)5), Josr' d(‘ Af’ost.a (1539 16(K)), whose 
“llistoria natural y moral d(j las Indias” has b<xm 
highly prais(‘d by A. Himibolf; Antonio de Solis 
(161()-8S), author of the famous “Hisloria de Nueva 
Espafta”, Gonzalo de llh’seas (d. 1569), who wrote* a 
“llistoria Pontifical”, and Pedro (1(‘ KivarUnieira 
(152(V“1611 ), whose' “llistoria del (^isrna (le Inghv- 
R'rra” was comt>os(’d from most autheaitic docu- 
nuaits. Can' must, be* take’ii not. t.o rc'gard as nml 
hi.story the “Marco Aundio eon (‘1 reloj de prlneifS's” 
(1529) and the “IK’eada de los (Y'san’s” (1539) of 
the Bishop Antonio de Guevara (dk‘d 1545). His 
“Epistolas farniliare’s” (1539) and ih(^ “Marco Au- 
relio” Ghal of Princes) passi'd through a Fri’nch ver- 
sion into lOngli.sh: without good reiison the ris<^ of 
euphuism in England has Ix’cn attribut(Mi to imita- 
tion of the* style of the'se* works of Gui’vara. 

Viex^s of style wen*, howeveTj U) beerome all 1/00 
promin(*ni anil gcneTal in Spanish literature of the 
seventeenth century tmd to jMTveule* verse* and prose, 
alike. The* [kk*! f Ymgora f -1627) gave enirrency 
to the lite*rary excesse's of stylei (bombast, obscu- 
rity, cxubiTance of tro|H*s and metaphors, etc.) 
which is call(*d Cultcranism, or, after him, 
gorisin, and the*y spre'ad to all forms of cotnjiosi- 
tionT To Gongorisin above's all other things may be 
ascrib(‘d the wre tched de'cay in letters whiedi en- 
sued u]>on the* e*nd of the* w'venteenth century: this 
canker-worm aR* into the he^ari of literature and 
brought about its e’orruiition. While evem the great 
Lope de Vejga and Cervantes (the many works of both 
of these are treated in exlemo in the articles (teaUpg 
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with them), the maatere of the whole age, yielded to 
the blandishments of Gongorisim the sturdy spirit 
^iiey ^do fou^t it strenuously. His satires (Suefios, 
1627) and other writings, his r>oIiticaI treatises (^‘Po- 
lltica de Dio8'^ 1626, “Marco Bruto“, 1644; etc.), and 
bis multitudinous brief compositions in verse are fairly 
free from the Culteranistic taint. On the other hand 
he practised conceptism. anot/her regrettable excess 
resulting from overmuch playing with concepts or 
philosophical ideas. A regular code of the principles 
of conceptism was prepared by the Jesuit Grac idn 
(1601-58) in his “ Agudcza y arte de ingenio^' (l648); 
other notable writings oflils are the “ mrOe“ and the 
“Critic6n“. As has been intimated, Spanish litera- 
ture, infected with Gongorism, fell to a very low level 
at the en<l of the Golden Age. 

Early in tliis period the Argensola brothers, 
Bartolornd Juan and Lupercio, flourished. The lat- 
ter (d. 1613) pro(luc(‘d three tragedies (“Isabela^, 
“Fills”, and “Al(»jandia”) which Cervantes makes 
one of his characters in “Don Quiiote” commend 
highly; Bartolom^ Juan, a priest (a. 1631), is best 
known by his “Historia de la conquista do las Islas 
Molucas^’ and other works of contemporary history. 
Jerdni mo Zurita y Castro (1512-80), called “the 
Tacitus oFSpauf ^ spent thirty y(*ar8 in preparing his 
“Anales*^ ' During the fifteenth century, too, the 
religious orders in Bpain produced a vast amount of 
devotional and ecclesiological writing which deserves, 
in many cases, to rank with the most enduring monu- 
ments of Hpanish Literature. The list of religious 
writers includes Josd de Higdon za, a Hieronymito 
(1540-1606), of whose history of his own order a 
FVench critic said it made him regret that Higdenza 
had not und(^rtak(m to write the history of Hpain. 
The Dominican Alonso d(* Cabrera (1545-95) is con- 
sidered to be the greatest preacher of Hpain, which 
fact is tested by his numerous sermons and by his 
famous funeral oration on Philip 11. In oratory 
B. Juan de Avila (1502-69), the Augustinian Juan 
Marquez (1564-1621), the Franciscan (labriel de 
Toro, the Jesuit Florencia and the Archbishop of Va- 
lencia Sto. Toinjls do Villanueva rank very high. Also 
worthy of mention is the Jesuit Juan Pineda (1557- 
1637), who has left, besides a panegyric on Dofia 
Luisa de Caravajal, two masterly dLscjourses on the 
Immaculate Conception. Another Juan Pineda, a 
Friar Minor, was the author of copious commentaries 
and of such Hpanish devotional works a.s “Agricul- 
tura Christiana” (1589). Two other Jesuits, Luis de 
la Palma and Juan Eusebio de Nieremberg, have left 
works in Hpanish which are still esteemed as gems of 
spiritual literature: the former, “Historia de la Sa- 
H^adaPasidn ” (1624); the latter, among others, the 
famous treatise “De la diferencia entre lo temporal 
y lo etemo” (1640). The “Eiercicio de perfeccidn y 
virtudes cristianas” of Alonso llodriguez (1526-1616) 
and the “Conquista del reino de Dias” of Fray Juan 
de los Angeles (d. 1595) rank among the most classic 
works of Hpanish literature. The writings of Ven. Luis 
de la Puente (1554-1624), (stn* Lapuente, Luts de), 
of Mal6n do Chaide (1530-1592), Domingo Garcia, 
and many other ascetic authors are also of much lit- 
erary value. 

“ In the first half of the eighteenth century — ^a period 
much troubled by the political turmoil resulting upon 
the establishment of tne Bourbons on the throne of 
tepain — writers still abounded, but not a genius, not 
Wen a man of averse talent , was to be found among 
them. The, apathetic sense had been ruined by Gon- 
gorism. To reform the taste of lx>th writers an<l the 
public was the task which Ign acio de L uzdn (1702-54) 
set himself in his “ piiBIisKed in 1737. Here 

he ar^ed for onler and restraint and, addressing 
himself especially to dramatic writers, urged the adop- 
tion of the laws of French classicism, the three unities, 
imd the rest. The doctrines thus preached by him 


were taken up by others (Nasarre, JVfontiano, etc.) 
and, despite some objection, they eventually pre- 
vailed. While they were applied with some felicity 
in the plays of the elder Moratln (Nicolds Ferndndez 
de M., 1737-80) and of Jove Llanos (1744-1811), it 
was only in the pieces, especially the prose plays, 
“El caf6” and “El si de las niflas” (1806), of the 
younger Moratln (I^andro Femdndez deM., 1760- 

1828) that their triumph was made absolute, for he 
really gamed popular favour. A refinement of the 
poetic sense and a decided partiality for classicism is 
apparent in the lyrics of the members of the Salaman- 
can School, whoso head was Mel6ndez Valdes (1754- 
1817); they included also Cienfuegoa, Diego Gonzdlezy 
and Iglesias. French influence extends to the two 
verse fabulists, Iriarte (1750-91) and Hamaniego 
(1745-1801)* they were familiar with La Fontaine as 
well as the rhaDorus and the English fabulist Gay. 
An admirable figure is the Benedictine Feij6o (1726- 

1829) , who, with the essays contained in his “Teatro 
crltico” and “Cartas eruditas y curiosas”, sought to 
disseminate through Hpain a knowledge of the ad- 
vances made in the natural sciences. The name of 
Feijdo suggests that of his great contemporary Jo8<5 
Rodriguez (1777), a man of great talent and literary 
skill, and also that of the famous Dominican Francisco 
Alvarado (1756-1814), commonly called el Jildsofo 
rancio. TW Jesuit Isla (1703-81) attracts notice by 
the improvement of the pulpit oratory of the time 
which ne brought about through the medium of his 
satirical novel, the “Fray Gerundio” (1758), Isla 
made a Hpanish version of the picaroon romance, “Gil 
Bias”, of the Frenchman Le Sag(‘. In the writings of 
the young officer, Jos^ de Cadalso (1741-82), there are 
exhibited the workings of a charming eclectic sense: 
his “Noches lugubn^s” were inspired by Young’s 
“Night Thoughts”, his “Cartas Marruecas” repeat 
prettily the scheme of Montesquieu’s “Lettres per- 
sanes’^ and Goldsmith’s “Citizen of the World”. 
Alone among the dramatists of the latter half of the 
century Ilamdn de la Cruz (1731-94) shows a fondn(‘8a 
for the older native dramatic tradition, giving new life 
to the old paso (interlude) m his “^inetes”. The 
last part of the eighteenth century, during^hich the 
Jesuits were exiled by (Charles 111, was a flourishing 
literary period for them. Among those who deserve 
mention are: Esteban de Arteaga (1747-99), who^ ac- 
cording to Menendez y Pelayo, was the best critic of 
SDsthetica in his time; Juan Andres (1746-1812), who 
wrote the first history of universal literature, Lorenzo 
Hervds y Panduro (1735-1809), founder of modern 
philological scicmi’e, Francisco Masdem author of a 
comprehensive “Historia crltica de Espafta”. An 
excellent poet wiis Juan Cllmaco Halazar (1744-1815), 
whose “Mardoque” is one of the best Hpanish plays 
of that century. The Augustinian Enrique Florez 
began to publish in 1747 his monumental historical 
work entitled “Espafta Sagrada”; in the mean time 
(1768-1785) the two brothers Rafael and Pedro 
Rodriguez Mohedano gave to Hpain a literary history 
in ten volumes of the first centuries of her Roman 
civilization. Many othi'r capable men devoted their 
labours to historical research, such as Andres Burriel, 
Perez Bayer, Harmionto, Rafael Floranes, and An- 
tonio Capmany (1742-1813). 

In the early years of the nineteenth century French 
influence remains predominant in the world of letters. 
Quintana (1772-1857) and the cleric Gallego (1777- 
1853), even in the very heroic odt« in which they voice 
the Spanish patriotic protest against the invasion of 
the Napoleonic power, remain true to lYench classi- 
cist principles. In his various compositions Quintana 
is essentiwly a Rationalist of the type of the French 
encyclopedist of the eighteenth century. A growing 
tendency to break through the shackles of French 
classicism is manifest already in the literary endeavours 
of the men who formed what is usually called the School 
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flfSevillft ; the leaden among them were lista, Ar iona» 
K^ioeo, and Blanco (known as Blanco White in Kng* 
land, whither he went later as an apostate priest), 
tinder the despotic rule of Fernando MI many 
Liberals had the land. Going to England and 
Trance they had there become acquainted with the 
Romantic movement already on foot in those regions, 
and, when the death of the tyrant in 183^1 permit UnI 
kheir return, they preachtxl the Romantic evangel to 
their countrymen, some of whom, even though they 
had stayed at home, had already learned aomew’hat 
of the Romantic method. With his “Conjuraeidn de 
Venecia’^ (1834) Martinez dc la Rosa (17H7-18(i2) 
shows Romantic tendencies already apf>earmg u]X)n 
the boards, although in most of his picKJcs (E<li|m, etc.) 
he remains a classicist. Manuel Cabanyes (lHOS-33) 
and Monroy (1837-61) two of the greatest poets of 
this period, al^ remained classicists even amidst the 
iomantic tendencies. The Romantic triumph was 
eally achiev^ hy^^ihfiLXhjiQUe de Rivtis 1 1791-1 HOri), 
vho won theT victory all aldng tlm line tor it, in his 
jlay, “Don Alvaro’^ (1835), his narrative iK>em, 
‘El moro exjxSsito” (1833) and his lyrical “Faro de 
VI alta ’ ’ . The jffeatcst poets of th<* Span ish Romanf iv. 
movement are Esprolicedir ffH09-4‘2) , in whom the re- 
voirSgamSt clfiftfllC tradition is complete, and Zorrilla 
(1817-93). The former is noUni for his ‘‘Diablo 
mundo*’, a treatment of the Faust theme, his “Kstu- 
dianto de Sal amanca**, reviving the Don Juan story, 
and a i'nes oT anarchical lyrics: the latter displays 
the Romanticist’s liking for the things of the Middle 
Ages in his “Li^yendas’ and has provi(l(*d onc'of the 
most famous and popular of modern Spanish jilavs in 
his “ Don J uan Tenor io ” . 

Towards the middle of the nineteenth century 
Romanticism began to wear away and to yield m 
Spain, as elsewhere, to a n(*w movement of llcM ilism . 
Even during the Romantic ferm(‘nt the (IntlTIKtlSt 
Bretdn do los Herroros (1796-1873) had remain(*d un- 
affected and sought fame simply as a jiainter of man- 
ners, while the Cuban playwright and poeti'ss, Ger- 
trudis do Avellancda (1814-73), oscillated b(‘tw(*en 
Classicism and Romanticism. In the plays of Tam- 
ayo y Baus (1829-98) and Abelardo I/)p('z de Ayiila 
(1829-79) Realism and psychology take the iipiier 
hand: both assail the Positivism and MatiTialism of 
the time. In both the lyrics and the prose of ( lustavo 
Adolfo Bt^cquer (1837-70) thc're comes to view th<* 
mournful suDjectivity of the Teutonic north whenc<* 
his anci'stors had come. The i^say, written with a 
particular attention to the customs and manniTs of 
the day, had flourished in the first half and about, the 
middle of the century. Mariano Jos<^. de Larra (Fi- 
garo, 1809-37), Est^banez Calderdn (1799-1807) and 
Mesonero Romanos (1803-82) with their character 
sketches and their pictures of daily haprxmings hiul 
paved the way for the novel of manners, which became 
an actuality in the storiM wnRoiTby Fcrndn Caballero 
(pseudonym for Cecilia Bdhl do Faber; 1796-1877). 
Her stories (“I.»a Gaviota”; “Clemencia”; etc.) are, 
so to speak, moral geographies of HouthcTn Spam. 
The growth of the novel has been the particular pride 
of Spanish literature of the nineteenth century: it 
contmues to be a gratifying spectacle still. The novel 
of manners, started by the authoress Ferndn Caballero, 
has been treated with skill by Josd Marta de Pereda 
(1834-95), LuisColoma (b. 1851), Marla Pardo Bazdn 
(bom 1851), Antonio de Trueba (1819-89), Pedro 
Antonio de Alarcdn (1833-91), and the humourist 
Vital Aza (b. 1851). The historical novel has been 
cultivated with success by F. Navarro Villosta<la 
(1818-1895) in his “Amaya” and by Luis Colorna in 
his “Reina Martir” and “Jeromln”. Am6s Esca- 
lante (1831-1902) has also attempted this branch of 
fiction. Most of these show more or less of an in- 
dii^tion to indulge in naturalistic methods of the 
French order without, however, descending to the 


extremes of the Zoiaosque method, While these 
story-tellers belong to the realistic category, Juan 
Valera (1824-11KK5) has betm consistently an idealistic. 
However high his principles, his “Coraendador ^IonJ 
doza” and “Pepita Jimenez” by no means evidence 
high moral spirit in their author. ' 

Not \om than the development of fiction has been 
the advanct' (>f oratory, history, and Indles-lctt res in 
modern Spain, and to such aii extimi that since the 
GoUhm .Vgc then' has ht'cn neither such an abundance 
nor such exci'lh'uci*. With such men as Donoso y 
Cortc% UStKI-T);!), Apansi y Giiiiarro (1815-72). 
Ciliidido Noci'dal (1821 *85), ami Ram6n Nocfnlal 
(IS12 1<K)7), iM»liticiil oratory has hinm riibaMi to a 
high standard maintained at present by l^a-Cierva. 
Viusquez Mtlla, Maura, and Soiuuite. As sacnsl 
orators those (le.servmg mention an': Jos<5 Vimiesa 
(ISIS 199.3), Juan Marfa SoU (b. 1853), and the 
Piarist (^alasaiiz Habaza. In the field of religious lit- 
erature lai^tmg fame Inis In'tMi acquiffnl by Donoso 
OirtiVs, author of an “ Knsayo sobre el (^atolieismo, 
el biberulismo y el S(«*ialiKmo”, Jaime Balmes (1819- 
4S), whose “ Protestant iHiiio (^oinparado con el Cato- 
lieisino” poss(\sH<‘s all the charm of literary style, Fran- 
cisco Mat('o.s-( Jago (1S27 lH9t)), Adolfo dc Claravana, 
Manuel Ortf y Lara am) D. F. Sardtl y Halvany. 
Toimis Camara, Antiinio Cornelias y Cluet and JowS 
Mcndiv(‘, m works as cornphde and sound in their 
learning and philostjphv as (hey an' cumulative in 
arguim'iits, hav(‘ rcfuhsl tin* doctrines of Mr. William 
Drappi'r mtroducHl into Spam by the irrcligiouH 
philosopher Salincrdn. Historical ami critical re- 
H(*areh nas been carrnHl on bv such writers as Antonio 
Cuvaiiiller (1S95 * lSt>4), Xlodesto and Vicente l^a 
Kuente, who resjss’t ivtdy havt* written the most com- 
prehensive “Histona dc Kspafia” luid “Ilistoria 
eclesiAst ica di' Kspafta”. Fon*most in archii'ology 
were Aurcliano Fernandez Guerra (1816-94), Jos6 
Marfa (luadrado (.lHl9-fM)), Pedro d(' Madrazo (1816- 
9H), Pablo PifcrriT (ISIS 48), who have Ixs'n huc- 
cecd(‘d by Eduardo <le Hinojosa, Ant.onio Paz y Mclia, 
Fidel Fit a, and many oth<TM whose discoveries have 
hrouglit light to b<‘ar on many obscure facts in the 
history of Spam. LitcTary n'search has been ex- 
t(*n<le(i by the most cajiabh' men, such as by Laverdc 
Ruiz (1840 90) to whom a great part of the prrwnt 
lit<‘rary movcrnenl in Spain is io be attributed, J. 
Ainmlor dc los Rios (1818-78), author of a iiiasterly 
“Histona dc* la litcTatura c'spaftola”, also M. MilA y 
Fontanals, b. A. (’ucto. Gonzalez Pedrosoj Alfonso 
Dunln, and Adolfo dc (;astro have' won a high name 
in ('nlicism by their valuable works on literary inves- 
tigation. Of living critics particular mention should 
he made of M. Mc'iiendcz y Pelayo, Manuc'l Serrano y 
Sauz, and Ramfin Menc'mlez y Pidal, who combine 
literary grace's with the* mc'thods of true scientific 
rc'sc'arch Juan Mir y Nogucra (b. 1840) is one of the 
most firolific and rc'rnarkable writers of the prf*Hent 
day. During the sceond half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, high rank among the- lyric poets was attained by 
Vicente W. Qucral (1836 1889), J. Coll y Vetri 
(d. 1876), FcHlcrico Balart (lH:i5-dfK)3), Ram de Viu 
(d. HH)7), Jose!'* S(*lgas (182^1-82), known ns the fSM'f of 
the flow(*rs as J. M. Gabriel y GalAn (I87t)-- liK)5) is 
the poet of the' fie'lds. Nufie^z ele Arce (1834~lfK)3) is 
also a lyricist e>f inspiratJem anel autheir of th<‘ best 
histe)ri('.al drama e)f the fM'rieKl (“El Haz de lefta”, 
dealing with th(5 Don Carlos traelition). 

Th(^ literature* of Spain has hesm greatly enrichee:! by 
the riKHlern H(*naissan('e of the Catalan literature. 
The' iicnaisHance' perioei incluel(»s Mosw'n Jacinte 
Ve'rdagufir (lH4.3-BKy2), uutheir of “Idilis y cants 
mistic's’', “Patria”, “(’anigo”, and “ Allan tie ia”, and 
perhaps the great e'st pewt of inesleni Spain; Francisco 
Casas y Amig6, Jaime Cejledl, Jeian Maragall (1860- 
1912), Kubi6 y Ors, autheir of “ Lo Gaiter <lel Llohre- 
gat”, and M. Costa y Llobera, who has written both 
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in Spanish and Catalan such works as ^Toesias lin- 
cas* Horacianes’’ and “ Visions de Pale8tma*^ The 
kmired compositions of Teodoro Llorrente 
1911) are written both in Hpanish and in his native 
Valcncian dialect. 

LAif0ti4ac. — ‘BawT, /)*« ipanuiche Hpracht in GbOhee, Grund- 
fist der r&manUchen Fh%tolttg%r,, I (2mi ed., Htraiiburg), 878 tiqq.; 
MeKSNOBS PiDAL.. Manwd tlemerUal de Gramdtica hxtddrtca 
gepaAoUi (2nd ad., Marlrtd, 11K)5). Idem, (Jramdliofi del C%d: 
Zaumbk, A-Uepanxechee HlemefUarhuch (H(:ideU>erg, 190>0; iDBa. 
Homan, Hprachwxenemchajt (2nd ad., lAiipiig, 19(J5); Haniuien, 
Smnierhe (ham. (Ilalle, 1910), Krim>, Old SjHininh fieadxnoe 
(Boston, 1911); Dike, Gram, tier roman, Hprachen (.‘Ird wl., 1870- 
72; cf. tli« Franch Ir.) ; MrYKK-LTTHKK, Gram, tier roman. Hjfrachen 
(lAdpaiff, 1890—. «f. the French tr.), HFLU)-('nKBVo, Gramdtxea 
de la lengtxa caeirUatia; varmua articloH in the Rmnanvx, the Zextn, 
fUr romtxnuchen tSpracken, etc., the Hull, kxitvonufue, tlie Revue 
hxepanxque, the ('uUura nuttUrrui, Motlern Philfdftgy^ the Modem 
Lanyuoife S^den, etc., tho (Jrammam for KiigUHh>er>eaking HtudenU 
by UAtiHRY) Hiua a^i> Fohd, (Uhnrr, etc., aome of which give 
axtennive hihliogmphhni. 

LiTiSHATriii!..— IlAiHT, fHe epariutcke Litl. inOHOaKR, Grwuirxea 
Her rttman. Phxlol,, H (StraMhurg, 1897), i, .'IH.'l Boq.; Ticknoh, 
Hxd, of SfMm. lalerature (Oth M,, BoHton, 1888; cf. the flerinan 
and Hpaitieii tr. for correetionn and odditioitM); Bkkk, Sitan. 
JAterniurgenrh. (lAnpxtg, 1903. in the (lOnrhen Serxen) , Fitx- 
maijmic*e-Kri.i-y, HxhI. of Sjftttn. ijxltralurr (l/ondon. 1898 lietter 
are the HpaniHh and eHi>er'iallY the Frenrh tr,: the latter haa a 
CAtnioua hihliograniiv) , KfiiitMl^l'., PrftxH d’hxnt. de Iti Ixil. enpapn. 
(Parhi, 1908); awi tho ixjno<iical4 cited alxjve. 

J. D. M. Ford. 

8 rANmii-AMKrii<?AN Literattire, the literature prtt- 
dueed by the* Sf)aniMh-sp<*ukinff peoploH of Mexico, 
Central America, ('uba and adjactmt iHlunds, and of 
South .\mcrica with the notable exceptions of Hrazd 
(whose Mpei'ch is I*ortuKueHe) and the (JuianaH. In 
the main the iradhtMls and the idi'als of th(‘ Sfianish- 
Arnerican writers, wludher those of the* colonial 
p<*riod or those of the fKTiod which has elapsed since 
the various Anu'rican states achievtul their indejx'n- 
denco, havt* not difTere‘d radically from those of Spam, 
(he motherland. In spitt* of the acerbity due to 
yKilitieal diffen'nc(‘s, the Sfmnish-Amc'riciin colonies 
and rf’publicH have' never forgot te'ti that th<*y are of 
the* same ra<’e, the same religion, and th(‘ .same spee'ch 
as the Spaniards. C^uite unlike* the* settleTs of North 
AriK'rie^a, the endeinists whe> came* from the* Latin 
countries eif Southe*rn Kurope* made* no organizenl 
attempt to extirfiate* the' abe»rigine*s, and the* latter 
Htill remain to the* exte'Ut eif miliums in nunibi'r. 
Some of the* abeiriginal rae*e‘s still maintain the*ir lan- 
uage's, more or le*ss mte'rlanie*el with Spanish weirels, 
ut the* inti'lle'ctual deye*lopnie*nt given to them has 
been limit enl. 'Phe* literature eif the* meligemems 
Inelian peipulation, mixes! or pure*, is Spani.sh ne> le'ss 
than that of the el<*Hce*ndants eif the Spanish emlemists. 
Naturally, in the (*olemial p<»ruMl, whe*n the work eif 
discovery, expleiration, anil settlement w'as being 
carrieel on, the* literary emtput was not ve*ry gre*at; 
yet it enmipare's faveiurably^ tei say the least, with the 
output in Frenedi ami British North .Vmerica. 

In the* e*ariy timers of the* ceileinie's nei ft'w Spaniards, 
whom chance* e*r an aeiventiinms spirit brought to the 
new world, wrote the*ir most neitable* weirks the’re. 
Among the number is one eif e*onsiderable wxirth, 
Alonso de Krcilla (15113-94), the author of an epic 
iKK'm,’ “ La Araucana’*. This de'als w ith the eonflicta 
iH't.wt^n the ArauciiniiUi Indians and the invaeling 
Spaniards, and has the honour of being the first di»- 
tinguiaheei piece of lielles-lettres produceel in the New 
World, antedating by far any comparable works 
written in North America. Just as men of Spanitf^ 
birth exnnposed their prose or venie documents in 
America, so, also, certain American-hom colonials 

I iaased over to the motherland anel, writing and pul>- 
ishing there, added lustre to the history of the liter- 
atim* of the Iberian Peninsula, A gmid example is 
Juan Rui* de Alaredn, one of the most admired of 
Spanish dramatists of the sigh de aro, whoso play, 
“T^a venlad sospechosa”, fumisJied Corneille with 
the inspiration and the materia! for his Men tour*', 
which in its turn is the cornerstone the classic 


comedy of France. The printing press was set up in 
the new regions in 1539, eighty years before the PiL 

f ’ms reached Massachusetts, and about 1550 Charles 
signed the decree establishing the University of 
Mexico. To some among the explorers we are in- 
debted for accounts of their journeys of discoveiy 
and conquest. These writinj^ of scientific and his- 
torical interest were follow’^ed in later generations by 
others treating mainly of botanical and astronomicid 
subjects, to the study of which the impetus was given 
by the labours, on the soil, of noted foreigners such 
as (he Spanish botanist Jo^i Celestino Mutis (1732- 
ISOS), the Frenchmen La Condarninc, de Jussieu etc., 
and, of course, the great German Alexander Humboldt. 

As might be expect-<Hj,(iongori8m, the plague of the 
literature of the motherland, infected the com positions 
of (he seventeenth and the early eighteenth centuries 
in America. That neo-C3assiciani, w hich Luzan and 
his followers establisheei in Spain, was eehoeii by this 
or that poet of ihi* We«t4*m world. In the* revolu- 
tionary pericsl patriot v(*rse flourishe'd, being gov- 
emenl chiefly by the* mexlels provided by the Spaniards 
Quintana and (Jallego, who, w ith their h(*roic odes, 
had v()ic(*<I the jK'ninsula protests against the Napo- 
leonic invasion. In terms hardly less passionate than 
theirs the insurgent Spanish eolemists cel(*brated their 
struggle against the demiination from over the sea. 
'rhe romantic mov(*me»nt, foUowing in the w^ake of 
neni-Classicism, had owx*d its great siiece'ss in Euro- 
pean lands to its evocation of traditions of the iiieeiie- 
val past. Naturally, none such existed for the 
001001*118 of the iu»wly-found lands, and it is rathe»r 
with re*spe*rt to rnatte'rs of e*xternal form than theise 
of substance* that rornantK’ism found a re*fle’x in the 
Span mh-.\m(*r lean literature*. In ge*TU*ral, it may be 
said that, of the varimts ge'nre's, it is the lyric that had 
re*(*eiv(*d the greate»st dev(*lopment in the Spanish- 
Ainerican regions. 1'he* novel has bex'n wTitt(*n with 
more* or le‘ss su(*ce*ss by an occasional gifte'd spirit; 
the drama has not fare‘d equally w'cll For a more 
detailed r()n8id(*ration of the sut)je*ct w’lth which we 
10*0 ceinceriu'd it sen'ins be*st to (l<‘al wdth it according 
to the* ge't)graphical divisions markenl by the* e'xisting 
Htat es. 

Mexico . — This wqis fornu'rly the Vieeroyalty of N(‘W 
Spain. It was the* colony most favourtnl by the 
Spanish administration and in it culture struck its 
de‘epe;st r(M)ts. H(‘re* was set up the* first printing 
prc'HH, and he're w’as foundexl, as has bexm saiel, the first 
university, which, aiithorize'el by the* Kini>e*ror Charles 
V, began its use'ful carex*r in 15.5.3. Tne first bexik 
W’as se*nt from the press in 1540; during the six- 
tieth century over a hundre'tl works we*re publisheMl 
in Me*xi('o. A number of Anelalusian fniets visited 
Me'xico during the sixtieth and seventeenth centu- 
riexj and influenced its literary productions. Among 
them w'e*re Diego Mejia (Hixtex*nth c(*ntury), who, 
shipwr(H*ke*el on the coast of vSan Salvador, made there 
his Castilian version of the elegies of Oviel; Gutierre 
de Cetina (1520-00); Mateo Alemdn, the w’ell-knowm 
author of the picaroon novel, “Guzmftn de Alfa- 
rache*^ who published in Mexico, in 1609, his “Orto- 
laafia ^ast4•llana’^ and possibly Juan de la Cueva, 
tne first thorough-going dramatist, actor, and st^e 
manager of the Spanish-speaking world. At Mexico 
City there w’as promoted in LW a poetical tourna- 
ment (rerfamen portico) of the kind so much favoured 
in I^atin Flurope; about three hundnxl persons pre- 
sented their verse compositions in this competition. 
Cer\’ante8, in the “Canto de Caliope” printed with 
his “Galatea“ in 1584, celebrates tne Peruvian poet 
Diego Martfnes de Ribera in equal terms with tnoee 
in which he praises the Mexican Francisco de Terra- 
xas, a eontemporary of whom he says “tie^e cl nom- 
bre acA y allA tan conocido “ . Various occasional lyrics 
and an unfinished epic, “Nuevo Mundo y Conouis- 
ta“, constitute the anown worit of Terrasas. The 
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^'Peregrmo Indiano’’ of Antonio Saavedra GusmAn, 
prints at Madrid in 1599, gives in its twenty c4into8 
a v«ry pedestrian account m tJbie conquest of the re- 
gion. Apparently the earliest sj^ecimens of the drama 
actually written in Mexico are those contained in the 
“Coloquios espirituales y Poestas sagmdas” of Her- 
nAn GoniAlea de Eslava, published in KUO, years 
after the death of the author, who may have been 
an Andalusian by birth. His plays are little rtdi- 

g ious pieces of the category of the au(o and schmu to 
ave been written between 1567 and 1600. It may 
be remarked that from the very l>eginning of the 
Spani^ rule it had been the custom to fK'rform the 
little religious pieces called autos (two of th(* autos of 
Lope de Vega had btsin translatcMl into the Imlian 
dialect called Nahuatl), and the J(v?uits, who con- 
stantly fostered scenic i>erformances m connexion 
with the work of higher tnlucation {ulministerc'd by 
them, did their best to develop an intert*st in the 
drama. Certainly a wSpaniarrl by birth, but traintni 
in Mexico and raist^tl to the epiacofiacy as Kishop 
of Porto Rico, Bernardo de Balbuena (156S-1627) 
exhibits in his verse a love for both Si)am and his 
adopted land, mingling therewith many reminiscences 
of his nwling of classic potdry; he celebrates esjK'- 
cially the beauty of extemid nature in his lit t ie immuii 
*‘L a Gramieza Mexicana” (Mexico, KUU and I860! 
Maclrid, 1821-2; New York, 1S2S), which clicittHl 
praise from the Spanish pwt and critic Ciuintaiia and 
which, in the opinion of Men^uidez y Pcla\m, is the 
poem from whicn wc .should date th(* birth oi Spanish- 
American txx>try projwrly so called. His chief work 
is “El Bernardo an epic showung iho intliunice of 
the Latin epic pcKd-s and also of Ariost.o. A Mexican 
by birth, Juan Ruiz de Alarcdn's (d. 1689) litiTary 
activity belongs to the history of th(' literature of 
Spain, where he passcnl the gr(‘ater part of his life 
and died. His dnunas are technically to be reckoned 
among the best in the Spanush cla^ic r<'‘pc*rtoire. 

Gongorism infected the compoHitions of tlu' .l(*suit 
Matlas liocanogra, known chiefly for his “(.'aiicidn al 
dcsengafto". Carlos dc Sigdiuiza y (Jdngora (1645^ 
1700) w'as a scholar of imiK>riance who fmt forth 
documents dealing with rrmtters of mathematical, 
philosophical, and antiipiarian interest. Among his 
writings is his “Elogio fdnebre dt^ sor Juana ln^‘S de 
la Cruz“, praising the virtues of one of the most tlis- 
tingiushed of the authoresH(\s in Spanish that eitluT 
the Old World or the New World niis produccHl, un- 
c*qual though her g<*nius w^as in its maiufe^stations. 
Before iMJOOining a mm she w^as Juana In^^'s df* Asbaje 
(1651-91), notcsl for Ixilh her beauty and her learning 
at the viceregal C<»urt To h(*r eiirlicr canstr beUuig 
her love lyrics and the still jKipular redorulxlloH cham- 
pioning the cause of woman against her detraot-or, 
man. Some of her vctsos are dcvfiut and mystical m 
character; an auto sacramenUil (El diviiio Narciso) 
and little (Ximeriy (Los ernpeftos de una ciisa) des<'rye 
particular mention. Gongorism, which mars certain 
of the writings of Hfir In^‘s de la Cruz, continued U) 
exert its baneful influence during the first half the 
eighteenth century. Some of the pedest rian pcKds of 
the period are Miguel de Reyna Zeballos, author of 
“La clocuencia oel silencio^’ (Madrid, 1738), and 
Francisco Ruiz de Ix?6n, whose “Hernandta” (1755) 
is hardly more than a versification of the “Conquista 
de M6 juco“ of ^ILh. The “Poesto sagradas y pro- 
fanas” (Puebla, 1832) of the cleric Jorge Jos^ Sar- 
torio (1746-1828) are mostly translations. On a 
higher^huie than any versifier since the time of 
de la efrua stands the Franciscan Manuel de Navar- 
rete (1768-1809), who refl<»cts in his “ Entretenimien- 
tos porticos “ (Mexico, 1823) the manner of Cien- 
fuegos, Diego ^nzAlez, and other memliers of the 
Salamancan School. The events of the revoiutionaiy 
war were sung by mediocre poets, such as Andr^ 
Qukitaim Roo (1787-1851), who was the President of 


the Congress which made the first deoliiraiton of bids* 
nendence; Miuiuel SAiichm tie Tagle 071^1847): 
Francisco Ortega (1793-1849); and Joaquin Marfa del 
Castillo (1781-1878). The priest Anastasio Maria 
Ochtia (17H:}-IH;J3) translated ixH'ms from 
French, and ItiUian, and prtxluoeu some original cx>m- 
jKKsitions of a stdirical and humorous nature (“Poe- 
sias”. New York. 1828; idso two plays). More re- 
markable for lus dramas t han for his lyrics is Manuel 
Eduardo de Gorostiza (17H9-1K51, “Teatro originaP*, 
Pans, 1822; mid “Teatro esoogido“, Brussels, 1825). 
Ills plays mv chiefly cometlies of manners (set^ eHjK?- 
cially the “ liuiutgeneia mni todos” ami “Omtigii jmn 
y eelxiUa ” ) . mid , ha ving iH^m writ t en during his sojourn 
in Spain, ftirm a kind of trmisitMui hetwtHUi theineth- 
txlsof the younger Moratln and Bretdn de los Herreros. 

Through imitat ion of EsproiiciHla, Zoritla, and other 
Spanish romanticist s, the movement of romanticism 
sprciul from lOuroix* to Mexitni. it has its n'presenfA- 
tives alriMwly m the lyric [xwts and dramatists, 
Ignacio Hodrlguez GalvAn (1816-42; “Obra«'\ 
Mexico, 1851; his verse ‘‘Pnifeeias de (luarimoc'’ is 
the mnsterpi(‘ce of Mexican romanticism), and Ker- 
nitniiez Calderdn (18(H)^ 45; “Pix'slas“, Mexico, 1844 
and 1819). Eclectic n^slraint, wufh a icmicncy Ui- 
wards e lassie isin, as wellas great (Catholic fervour, actu- 
ates (he works of two wrilei*s who are among the most 
careful in form that Mtxico has had. These an^ Jom«5 


J(»a(iiiln P(‘sado (1801 61), who is the best known 
Mexican poit, and the physician Manuel Carpio 
(1791-18('»0) P(‘sa<lo translated from latin (the 
“Song of Songs", the “ Psalms", etc., from the Vul- 
gate), Italian, ami En^neh, sueeiHsling best m his ver- 
sion of t he IWms in his eomiKisition ent iMed “ I^is 
Az(<‘cas" he is siipiwised to hav<' put iiiOi SnaniKh cer- 
tain Az((‘e legends; like MaeplxTson in his dealing 
with CVltie tradition, P(‘sado doubtless added to the 
native leg<*mls matter of his own invention. Imt he 
eerlamly showed skill m doing this (“ INieslas origi- 
nah*H V trmlueeiones”, Mexico, 1839, 1849, and 1886). 
In hiH narrative ami descnfitive verse C’arpio treats 
geiierallv of Biblical subjects. An admiriT and imi- 
tator <»f tlie Siianish mystic and isxU. Luis de Ixxm 
was Aleiandro Arango (182L83) Materialism and 
Ho-ealle<i Liberalism insiiire the \ (‘rm‘ of Ignacio Rami- 
rez (1818 79) and Manmd AeuAa (1849 73). while 
eroticism pr(‘vails in the effusions of Ignacio M. Alta- 
miraiio (1831 93) and Manm l Marla Flores (1846- 
85). Juan de Dios I*eza (1852 1910) devotcil himsidf 
to the tjvsk of embalming in vers<s wdiieh is not always 
as correiU as it might b(\ mmiy of the Txipular tradi- 
tions of his country (“Poeslas coinnletas", Paris, 
1891 2) He is perhaps the most nwl Mexican |K>et 
of the w‘cond lialf of the ninetcf^nth century. H<ii«e 
influem‘e of the Frenc h school of I'arnassicTis may lx* 
detixMcsi in the “Poc-shis“ (Paris, IDtM)) of Manuel 
Giitic'Tn'Z Najera (d 1888). 

/Vrw —The* jsisition of pre w*im fieri ce occupicxl by 
Mexico in the Siiaiiish part of the northcTii continent 
was held by Peru in the c*arlier history of the civiliziv- 
tion of South America. But a gradual loss of terri- 
tory and of iKilitical im|K>rtaiice has greatly Wcakenwl 
the phicecif Peru among the Spanish-Amcriciin statos; 
and though IVru was once the h<«art of a great na- 
tive Inc‘a Empire, and Spanish gcivcrnors ruled the 
KTcmter part of South America from within its Ixninds 
during the c^ilonial its standing in the; world of 

Amcric 4 vn politics and let tors is UMiay one of no great 
pr€vtigc\ Fn»m the earliest rieriod of the i^ttlement 
there l>( tie of vulue fn the “O' 

there comes to view Garcilasso de la Vega (l.m>-1616), 
Bumamed the Tnca, fis he* was of native origin on the 
Bide of his mother, a iinncesB of <^he Inca r^e. Me 
wrrote in good Spanish prose* his rkirida , an ao- 
c 5 ount of the* discovery of tliat regwm, anel his Cxim- 
entariosn^alc^", dealing with the hisKiry of Peru and 
blending much legendary and fietitiouB matter with a 
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statement of real events. During the golden age of 
Spanish letters both Cervantes and D)pe de Vega 
praise a number of Peruvian poets. An unknown 
poetem of Huanuoo, writing under the name of 
Amarilis, produced in her verses, addressed to I^ope 
de Vega and praising him, the best poetical composi- 
tions of the early colonial time in Peru. Ijope re- 
sponded with his epistle, ^Mielardo A AmariIis'^ 
Another anonymous ^>etess of this jicriod wrote in 
terzarima a “Discurso en loor de la jKHisla*' in which 
she records the names of contemporary Peruvian poets. 
An Andalusian colouring was aiven to composition in 
Peru during the latter part of the sixtcM^nth century 
and the eiwiy yaarn of the H<^venteenth by the presence 
on her soil of certain H|wini«h writers hailing espc^ciolly 
from Beville; among th(?s<» were Diego Mexfa, Di€*go 
de Ojeda, and Luis de Ihilrnonte. 

Gongorisrn tK^rnitniied into Peru as everywhere else 
in the Hpanisn-speaking world, and found a defender 
there in the person of Juan de Espinosa Mf^drano. 
An irapietus was given U> fKs^tical composition by a 
Vi<HM*oy of Peru, the Martpi^s de C'astell-dos-Rius 
(d. 1710), who htid gatherings at his palace every 
Monday evening at which the invited litUrateura 
would recite their iKierns. A numlwr of these p(K»ms 
appearecl in the volume styled *‘Fl<»rde Academias'*. 
A conspicuous member of the coterie* thus feirmed w'as 
Luis Antonio de Oviedo-Herreru, the author of two 


long religious fxiems. A iKiern, “ Lima fundada ", and 
several dranuyi, especially "Itwloguna" an adapta- 
tion of Oirneilh^'s French play, are to he put to the 


cre<lit of Pedro de Peralta llarnuevo ^005-1743), 
who oombinefl with his activity in the field of bellc*s- 
lettres much lalxmr in th(^ world of scholarship, win- 
ning renown lis an historian and also as a gcHunetri- 
cian and jurisctinsuU. Pablo Antonio dc Olavide 
(1725-1803) was a Peruvian who went to the mother- 
land and played a hiading pari in the Court of 
Charles III, to whom he suggested eertoin agricultural 
reforms. To literature h<? contributed the jirose doc- 
ument, *‘E1 Evangelio en triunfo ", in which, as a good 
Catholic, he raake-s amends for wirlicT indiscretions. 

As a result of latc^r gwigrafihical <li visions, OlmcMlo, 
one of the very greiktest of Hpanish-AiiUTiean writers, 
became eventually a ei listen <)f Ecuador and he w'ill 
then^fore bf^ considenxl in connexion with the litera- 
ture of that state. Mariano Melgar (1710-1814; 
shot by the Hpaniards) attractinl some attention by 
his endeavour to r<*pr(xliice in Hpunish the spirit of 
the i/un/ef, a lyric form of the native (juicuma or 
language of the Incas. Next in imiKirtance to Oline- 
do as a fxiet among t hose born in the land is Feliiie 
Pardo y Aliaga (I8(KM18). Trained in Spain by 
Alberto Lista, he shared the <x>nH<»rvative and classic 
feelings of that jKH't and teacher. His fK>litical 
satires and his cormnlies of manners are clever and 
interesting. Of the nature <)f the nuKlern g^wro 
chico are the little farws of Manuel Ascensio Si^gura 
(18(K^-71). With much imiLition of hisjminctxla and 
i^irilla and with cmisiderable echoing of the rmuiner 
of l>amartine and of Victor Hugo, there was inaugu- 
rato<l about 1848 a romantic movoruent. The leader 
in this was a Bjianiard from Hantander, Fernando 
Velarde, around whom gathered a number of young 
enthusifistx. These copied Velaixle’s own method i\a 
well as those of the great foreign romanticists. 
Amon^ them were: Manuel Castillo (1814-70) of 
Aretpnpa; Manuel NioolAs Corfmncho (1830-^), 
who met an untimely fate by shipwreck; Carlos 
Augusto Salaverry (1830-91); Manuel Adolfo Garcia 
(ltw9-83), the author of a noted <xle to Bolfvar; 
Clement Althaus (18,35-91); and Constantino Carras- 
co (1841-x87), who put into Spanish verse the native 
Quiohua drama, ‘H)llantay", With respect to the 
orifpnal play in Quichiia it was long thought to be 
entirely of native origin, but now the critics tend to 
believe that it is an imitation of the Spanish classical 


drama written in the Quichua langua^ by a Spanish 
missionary in the region. In an artificial way Oui- 
chua verse is still cultivated in Peru and Ecuador. 
Allied in spirit to the foregoing romanticists is Ricardo 
Palma, who owes his fione to his prose, “Tradiciones 
peruanas", rather than to his verse. The more re- 
cent writers have undergone in no slight measure the 
influence of French decadentism and symbolism; a 
go^ example 6f them is Jos^ S. Chocano (1867-1900). 

Ecuador.— This region belonged to the Vicemyalty 
of Peru until 1721. Thereafter it w'as fmvemed from 
^>gotA until 1824, when Southern Ecuador was 
annexed to the first Oilornbia. In 1830 it became a 
separate state. The first colleges were established 
in Ikuador alxiut the middle of the sixteenth century 
by the Franciscans for the natives, and by the Jesuits, 
as elsewhere in America, for the sons of Hjianiards. 
Some chronicles by clerical writers and other exiilorers 
were written during the earlier tjolonial i)erk)d, but 
no pcM^tical writing apfwared before the seventeenth 
century. The Jesuit Jacinto de Evia, a native of 

Guayaquil, pub- — i 

lish(^ at Madrid 
in 1675 a ‘Tlarni- 
llete de varias 
flores ix)<'‘tiea,s’* 
etc., containing a 
number of Gon- 
gfiristic commisi- 
tions due b) hirn- 
8(df and t/O two 
other versifk^rs, a 
Jesuit fn>ni Sev- 
ille, Ant o n i o 
Hast Idas. an<l a 
native of Bogotd, 

Hernando Dom- 
inguez Canargo. 

The lK*st verN(*s 
of the eighf eenth 

century were col- , 

lected by the Job^ C'lci.EarriNo Mima 

priest Juan V<3- 

lasco (b. 1727; d. in Itjily, 1819) iukI published in six 
volumes with t he title of ‘*Coleeei6n <1(‘ poeslas Iieeha 
|K)r un ocioso en la ciudad de Faenza". These 
volumes contained poems bv Bautista Aguirre of 
Guayaquil, J()s^‘ Ortizco (b. I^r73; author of an epic, 
conquista de Menorca", which i.s not without 
its grae(»rul fiassages), Ham6n Viesciis and oth€*rs, 
chiefly Jesuits. I'lic Je.suits snansj no efl‘{)rt to jiro- 
inote literary cult ure h<Te ami <*ls€*where in S[«ini.sh- 
America during the whole pt'riod down to 1767. The 
expulsion of thc*m in that y(*ar, causing as it did the 
closing of several ('olleges, imjK'dtsl grc'atly the work 
of classical e<lu<‘atkm. To scientific study an incen- 
tive had bmi given aln^jwly by the advent into tlx* land 
of cerbiin I'nMich and S|)ani.sh sclolars who came to 
measure a degrw of the earth’s surface at the e<|uator. 
A still further ini|x*tiis to impiiry and rese.arch was 
given by the arriviU of HumlK>l(lt in 1801. By 1779 
the native doctor and surgcsni, Francisco Eugenio de 
Santa Cruz y EstK>jo (174<HM»), hml written his 
"Nuevo Luciano ", assiiiling the prevail ingtxlu cat kinal 
and economic systems and reiwating ideas which the 
Benedictine Feij6o had alre^wJv put forth in Spain. 

As hiis beep said abov'e, t>uador has given to 
Spanish-America one of her most gifte<l jjoets, JoenS 
Joap^uin de Olniedo of Guayaquil (178^1<S47). Out 
of all the Sjiiuiish- American pcx'tical WTiters there can 
be ranked with him onlv two others, the Venezuelan 
Belk) and the Cuban Heredia, Guaytiquil was still 
part of Peru w^hen Olmedo wa.s bom, but he identific*d 
himself rather with the fortunes of Ecuador w^hen hia 
native place was permanently incorporated into that 
state. In form and spirit, which are semi-clastucal, 
Olmedo reminds us of the Spanish poet Quintana, 
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whose artistic excellence and lyric grandiloquence he 
eeems to paralloK The bulk of his preserved verse is 
not great, but it is marked by a l>T“ic perfection hith- 
erto unsurjjassetl in the New World, Him masterpieci' 
is the patriotic poem, “La victoria de Junin“, which 
celebrates Bolivar’s decisive victtiry over the Span- 
iai^s on 6 August, 1824 Its diction is pure, its versi- 
fication harmonious, and its imagery beautiful, al- 
though at times rather forctnl and ovt^r-wrought. 
OthtT noteworthy jK>ems of OlmiMio are the “Canto 
al General Flores”, praising a rcviilutionary general 
whom he later on assiuls m bitter -terms, and “A un 
amigo en cl nacinuento de su priinogenito”, in which 
he gives expression U) his philosophical nunlitations 
After rtiaching middle life he j)ro(iuo<Hl nothing, aiul 
when he beenrne silent no inspired |H)et apiK'annl (o 
take his place. Gabriel Garcia Moreno (1821-75), 
a sturdy Catholic, wrote some satires; Juan IWin 
IVIera (i832-04), a lib-rary historian and a critic of 
force as he evinces in his “Ojeada hist^irK-o-critica 
Bobre, la noesia r-cuatoriana” (2nd c‘d., Barcelona, 
1893), produced a jionular novel, “Cumandil”, besides 
his “Poeslas” (2n(! ed , Barcelona, 1893) and a 
volume of “Cant ares del pueblo”. This latter has, 
in addition to .songs m Siianish, a few in the Quichua 
language. Mc'iition may be made of a few more 
recent iiocts, such as Vicf*nte Pie<irahita, LuisOmlero, 
Quintiliano SAnchez, and liemigio Oespo y Toral. 

Cohmhia, — 31ie UiiiUhI Stat<*s of Colombia was 
formerly know'n as N(*w Granada. In 1819, soon 
after the beginning of the revolution, a state calle<l 
Colombia wiis establihh(*d, but this was later divaled 
into threi' indc-peiulent countries, Venezuela, N<‘w 
Granada, and Kcuador. In IHtil N(*w Granada as- 
sumed the name (^dombia; recently Colombia has 
lost th(‘ part of the t<‘rritory running up on the Isth- 
mus of J\mama. It is generally admit ttsl that the 
literary production of Colombia (inchnling the older 
New Granada) has exceedcfl that of any other 
Sptvnish-American count ry . Mcnc'-ndt'z y P<‘layo, the 
Spanish entic, has called its capital, Bogofd, “tlie 
Athens of America”. During the colonial period, 
however, New Granada produced but f(*w Iit(*rary 
works. The most iniixirtant among them is (h<* 
vers(‘ chniuicle or pscudo-<‘pic of the Spaniard Juan 
dc Castellanos (b. 1552) which, because of its 15t),(K)0 
liru‘s, lias the doubtful honour of being the longest 
in Siiani.sh, Largi'ly pnwaic in charact(*r, it 
docs reveal |KH;tic flights and it is valuable fur the 
light which it throw's upon the lives of the early 
colonists. Its first thr<M! parts, entitled “Eleghis de 
varonf‘>% ilustres de Induws” (of these only the first 
W'lis jnibli.shed in 1589), are to be hiund in the “Bibho- 
t(‘ca <le auton^ espaftoles” (vol. IV); the fourth piwt 
is publish<‘d in two volumes of the “EHcritores casti*- 
llaiios” as the “IlisUiria del Nuevo Hi-ino de Gra- 
iiiwlu”. The seventeenth century, t<M», w'as far from 
fertil(‘. There afijieared jxisthumously in 109(1^ at 
Madrid, a long epic jwiem, rejileU; with Gongorism, 
and coming from the i»<*n of Hernando Dominguez 
Camargo, already in(‘ntioned in c^mnexion with 
Evia’s ^‘lUimillete”. It is called the “Poema heroicH» 
de San Ignacio de I>oyola” and treats, of course, of the 
carcHjr of the illustrious founder of the* Jesuit Order. 

Early in the eight <*enth century a nun, Sor Fran- 
cisca Josefa de la Concepci6n (d. 1742), wrote an 
aceount of her life and spiritual exrK‘rienc<‘s reflecting 
the mysticism of St TeTc^sa. About 1738 (he print- 
ing press w^as brought to Colombia by the Jesuits, 
an<l there ensiuHl a grc'at intellectual awakening. 
Many collegf's and universities haxl already been 
founder], following the first of them established in 
1554. The famous Spanish botanist JosA Celeatino 
Mutia took, in 1762, the chair of mathematicfi and 
astmnomy in the Colegio del Rosario, and there he 
trained many scientists, notably Francisco Jo»6 de 
Caldas (1771-1816; shot by the Spaniards). An 


astronomical observatory was soon e«t4d>lished and it 
waa the first in America. As has already been said, 
the arivent of Humlwldt in 1801 fostereri scientific 
retjearch. In 1777 a public Ubrar>" was founder! and 
in 1794 a theatre. Prominent among the worka 
publinhed in the s<H'on»i half of (he eightrH>nth century 
are the “ Lament aciones de Pulx5n^‘ of Cannon Josift 
Maria Gruesso ( 1770-1835) and several coiiqKisitions 
of Jos<^ Maria Salazar (1785-1828), including his 
“Placer puhluH) de Santa I’V”. his “Colombiarla”, 
and hiM Spanish verm^ translation of the “Art f)o6- 
tiquo” of lioileau. During? thi' revolutionary jwiod 
tw7) |mm4s of note made their aiitSHininet^. They were 
Jo.sA Fermlndez Madrid (d, IHilO), whow' lyrics prainc 
Bolivar and show hate for Spain, and Luis Vargoii 
Tejada (1802-29), whexsc patriotic verse was direr'ted 
against Bolivar. The four most prominent of 

(^olornhiH art' J. E. C'aro, Arlioleda, Ortiz, and Gu- 
ti<5rrez GonziUez. Juan Kust'bio ('art) (1817-63) sang 
of GckI, lt)vts and liberty with grt'at fervtmr and his 
]K>einH evince (Hogotil, 1873) no little philosophical 
meditation. lit* undtTw^ent the influeneo first of 
Quintana and then t)f Hyrtin. Under the stress of 
rtimant icisin and through hm knowltnlgt* of English 
prt)Ht»dy he sought to introduce into Spanish verse 
writing ci'rtain int'trical ehangt's that have not found 
favtair with the critics in the motherland. 

Julio Arbohnia (1817 til) was a fn(*nd of Caro and. 
like him, a representative of thi* most inilished ana 
anstoeratic type of Colombian writers of the first 
half of the nineteenth century (“Poestas”, New 
York, 1883). A HsassinatcMi before he could assume (he 
office of President of the Hcpiiblic to which he had 
hmi elected, he left in a fragmentary state his epic 
IMiein, “Gonziilo de ()y6n”, which, if completiHl, 
might have been the most distinguished work of its 
class j)roducM‘d in Spanish- A inerica. AbsoiuUJy 
(’atholic- in ihi* expression of his religious fenJing, 
Joh(* Joacpiin Ortiz (1814 92) favounsl the romantic 
movement without ceasing to b(' partly rii' 0 -(’lassic. 
Gregorio (lUti^-rrez GonzAlez (1820-72), jurisconsult 
and poet, has no inconsiderable amount of s<‘nti- 
iiu-ntaliHin in his verse* of a lyru* nature*. His best 
w'ork IS the Georgic “Mi'inoria sobre el cultivo del 
maiz e*n Antiotpiia”, which is conct*rncd wdlh the 
rustic labours of the country-folk of his native Colmn- 
l>ian re*gi(>n of Antio(|uia. Of lc*MHe*r immM-h of the first 
half of the eeiitury there* may be* e iteel: Manuel Maria 
Ma<lic*do (b 1815); Ge*rmiin Guti(*rre‘z eh* Pifie*iH^» 
(1816-72); Joaepiin Pablo Bosada (1825-80); Bicarelo 
Carrasepiilla (b. 1827); Jose"* Manuel Marroepiin (b. 
1827), notable* as a humorist; Jose^ Maria HiiinixT (b. 
1H2H); .Ioh(* Maria Ve‘rgara (1831 72), notenl for his 
Catholic (h*voutne»sH; Hafae*! Pombe) (b. 18.33); l)i(*go 
FallAn (b. 1834); Jorge Isiiae’s 0837 95). bet ter known 
for his p()])ular novel, “Maria”. In tne se'eond half 
of the nine*t(*(*nth ceuitury the* most emiiiemt man e»f 
letters has be»e*n Miguel Antonio (We) (b 1834), a 
son of J. E, (Wo He* has w'e»rkt*d for elassie'al ideals 
in literature*, and his triin.slation of Virgil ranks high 
among the Spanish ve*rsions. Of the many writers 
of the closing ye*ars of the* century we may i>oint eiut: 
DiAgenes Arrieta (h 1848), Ignae io Guti(jrrez Peme;© 
(b. 1850), Joh(* Hivas Grtmt (b 18(54), and the 
authoress Agripina Memt-ew de*l Valle. 

Venezuela - Thin state, the ohl (’aptain-goneralcy 
of ('aracas, has the* honour of having Kiven to Hpanish- 
America the grf*at libe*nitor, Simem Bolivar, and the 
eminent man of letteTs, Andrews B<*llo. The growth 
of liUTary culture in the rc'giein was slow, m port 
be<*au8e peditically and othe*rwisc it was ovemho^iowed 
by the neighbouring district of New Granada, to 
which for a while it was subject, and in port because 
the he(erogene*ous nature of its |K)pulation, with a 
preponderance of native Indian and negro elenienfa, 
largely lacking civilization, retarded the cjoiirse of 
events, llio Colegio de Honta Rosa was founded at 
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CmcM in 1606; it became a univeraity in 172L 
According to some accouDt» the printing press w^as 
not set up in Veneatuela until after the beginning of 
tlie nineteenth century. Hut already her great man 
in the world of scholarship and Ictu^rs had made his 
appearance: Andrei Hello was born at Caracas in 
I7m, two years liefore HoUvar. He early began to 
teach the humanities and philosophy. In 1810 he 
was sent to Ixmdon. on a mission to the Hritish 
Government^ which the n^belhous colonies desired to 
gain over to their intercssts. He remaineci there 
nineteen years, devoting hirnwdf in part to lit/erary 
pursuits and founding two reviews, the “HiblioUHJa 
americana ' ’ and t he ‘ ^ Ilt*pertorio americano ' | . Then 
he hrft England to pass the r(>st of his life in (’bile, 
the Government of which hiul calletl him to a post in 
the ministry of foreign affairs. He reorganized the 
University of (!hile, of which he wivs ma<le HHJtor, and 
he did great fSTvice to th(* land by preparing an edi- 
tion of its Civil C(sie. He died in IWifi. In 1881 
the Government began to publish his “Obras com- 
pletas”. His most finishiHl liUTury nrisluction is 
the masterly “Silva d la agri(*ultura de la Zona T6m- 
da", a Georgic celebrating the beuuti(‘H of external 
nature* in tropi<'al America and urging his fellow-citi- 
zens to engage in agneultural pursuits. As a result 
of this worTc Hedio ranks high among the imitators of 
Virgil; in th(‘ purity of its Spanish diction it has never 
been surpassiHl; in [Msd-ic force it is on the whole 
evenly maintained. A heading phu’e among his other 
pfX!tical coii 4 )<)sitionH is occupiiHl by the sonnet “A 
la victoria de Hail^ui’'. Ills versions of the ‘‘Orlando 
innarnorato ” of Hoiardo, and of difTen‘nt ixieriis of 
Byron and Hugo ((‘specially of thi^ “PrkVe [snir 
tou«’* of the last-naiiUHl) are much adinirtHl. Not his 
least title to the admiration and gratitude of the 
8panlsh-sp<*aking pt'onU's is his “(iramAtiea castc*- 
llana”, first pul)lish(*<l at Santiago d(* (^hile in 1847, 
still th(^ most imjsjrtant <»f all Spanish grammars, es- 
pecially in the revised form of il prepart'd by It. J. 
Cuervo. For his investigations into Spanish prosody 
and for his Hcholarl v etiit ion of tht* old Siianish “ PcK'rna 
del ('itU' he will always be remt'mlH'nsl favourably. 

The names of 1h»* niore recent Venezuelan authors 
pale greatly in the light of Hello’s. Kafael Marla 
Haralt (ISi(MM)), who prt'iiared an “Uistoria de la 
liepfiblica de Venezuela” and a ust'ful “ Diccionario 
df? galicismos”, paswHl over to Spain, wht're he v,m 
made a member of the Academy, lake him th(‘re 
aim) went to Siiain, wlu're he row* to the position of a 
general in tht' army, Antonio Ros de Olano (1802- 
87); Hos tie Olano found t ime to pHsiuco some roman- 
tic writings, piu*tieularly his ^‘1 *(h‘«Ius” (Madrid, 
1886) and st'veral novels. Among the minor writers 
belong* JoHt^ Heriberto (lareta de Quevwlo (1819-71), 
Abigail Ix)zano (1821~4i6)» Jos^‘ Antonio Maitin 
(lH(M-74), Kloy Escobar (1824-89), and Jost^ Ramdn 
Y6pe* (1822-81). As verst* translators there have 
gained attention Josifi P<^n*z Honolde (IH40-92), with 
a version of Heine, and Miguel Sdnehez Pesque>ra, 
with one of part of Moore’s “Italia Hookh”. 

Chile . — A priHiominaiKw of the practical sense over 
the imagination hm greatly hinderHl the development 
of beiles-lettres in Cmle, which from first to lost has 
been one of the least diBturl>ed politically among the 
South American states and has been able to pursue 
rather calmly an even tenor of way. A profound re- 
spect for mnonce and the didactic arts seems oharae- 
teristie of the people of Chile. The history of real 
literature in the land l>egins with the epic, “La Aniu- 
cana”,of Alonso do Ercilla in the sixteenth century, 
but that work, since it was completed by its author in 
Spain, is usually treated under the head of the litera- 
ture of Spain. On the model of Ercilla’s poem a 
Chilian, Pi*dro de Ofta, began, hut did not finish, 
although it has 16,000 lines, his “Arauoo domado’* 
(Lima, 1696), in virtue of which he is the first native 


author in CJhile. To the life and customs of the Arau- 
Indians, already treated by ErciUa and Gfia. 
i*Vancisco Nfifiez de Pineda (1607—82) devoted hin^lf 
in his poems and above ail in his “Cautiverio feliz”. 

Much history writing of a serious nature followed 
these early attempts at an epic rendering of actual 
historical happenings, and no poets of greater im- 
portaiMM? than Ofia and Nfifiez de Pineda appeared 
during colonial tuners. On the other hand, periodical 
literatuni flourished. In 1820 a theatre was set up 
for the puriK>se of pro voiding an esjHjo de virtud y yicio, 
i, e, for purely didactic ends. The dramatic litera- 
ture providtMi therefore tviw of slight account. Among 
the uramatists was Camilo Henriquez (1709-1825), 
whose pieces reprf*sent the pedantic tendencies. Some 
stimulus -to g(*n(Tal culture* and to the study of the 
humanities, philosophy, and law was given by the 
coming to Santiago in 1828 of the Spanish litt^ateur 
Jotd* J(>a(piln die Mora, and of the Venezuelan Andres 
H(*IIo in 1829. In 1824 there was started the periodi- 
cal “El J^*manario dij Santiago", in the management 
of which tii(*re collalK>rat(*d many young men of let- 
ters; it UhI U) th(^ establishment of other literary 
journals. In 1843 the University of Santiago de 
C’hile wiis inaugurattMl officially with Bello as its 
rector. In the fifth decade of the ninct<x*nth cen- 
tury the French and Spanish dramas of romantic im- 
|K)rt invaded tlic th(*atre. The writers of the middle 
and w'cond half of the century have not been pre- 
eminent in ability lis n'gards literary creation 1 neae 
may be listiHl, however: IXifta Mercedes Marin del 
Solar (lSl(>-(>6); Herm6genes de Irisarri, for his verse 
IrarwlalioriH of Frcndi and Italian p(K*t8; Eusebio 
Lillo; (lUilk’rmo Blest (lana; Eduariio de la Barra, 
l)oth tMK't and jirosodist ; etc. Among those culti- 
vating the novel i.s Alberto Bl(*st China. Of the 
.scholars engaged in historical study and publication 
during the nineti‘enth century the mon^ not^ible are: 
Jos(^ V'ictoriana l^astarna (1817-S8); Miguel Lui.s de 
Amundt(*gui (1828-88); Benjamin Vicufta Mackenna 
(1831-86); and Josi'* Toribio M(*(lina. 

Argentine Rt/iuhlic. — Literary (uilture developed 
later in Argentina than in most of the other slates for 
the obvious re/ison that it was coloniz(*d later than the 
others. From the colonial jM'nod t here comes but one 
work deserving of mention, and its literary value is 
scant; it is the “Argentina y conouista cle la Plata” 
(1602) of tin* Spaniard Martin del Barco Centenera. 
Sluch patriotic verse* of mediocre value w^as called 
forth by the British attack ut>on Buenos Aires in the 
first d(‘cade of the ninet€‘C*nta century. During the 
revoluti(>nar>* jicriod there came to tin* fore a numl^er 
of neo-classici.Hts sueli as: Vicente I.^p('z PIan<*s (1784- 
IH.>6), who wrote the Argentina national hymn; F]s- 
t(*ban Jnica (178<>-1824); and Juan Cruz Varela 
(1794-1839), who w as tniih a Ivric poet and a drama- 
tist. 'I'he first great jxiet of the Argentine llepublic 
was F>t(^ban Echeverrla (1805-81 ), who was educated 
at the University of Piiris and, r(*turning thence in 
1830, introduced mmanticism directly from France. 
Of his various com|X)sitions “I.A cautiva” is full of 
local colour and distinctively American. Ventura de 
la Vega (1807-65) w'as bom in Buenos Aires, but he 

r nt most of his life in Spain and his admirable 
mas are claimed by the mother country. To the 
authors of the earlier period of independence there 
belong: Juan Marla Gulu^irez (1809-78), a g(X)d liter- 
ary critic; Claudio Manierto (juenca (1812-66); and 
Jt>8^ Marmol ( 1818-7 1)^ who produced some verse and 
also the best of Argentine novels, his “Amalia”. In 
the language of the gauchon or cow-boys of the Rio de 
la Plata district, there has been published by Joe^ 
FernAndez a collection of songs in “romances”, en- 
titled “Martin Fierro” (1872). These are very pop- 
ular. In the «€*cond half of the nineteenth century 
the poets of prime importance have been Andrade and 
Obhgado. Olegario Victor Andrade (1838-82), the 
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author of “Prometeo*’ and ** Atlantida’\ w one of the 
foremost of the recent poets of South America and 
probably the best poet that the Argentine Republic 
h^ yet produced. For poetic technic he harks hack 
to Victor Hugo; his philosophy is that of iiMKlern 
progress; everywhere his verse is redolent of patriotic 
lervencv. The Atldntidii^’ is a hymn to the future 
of the Latin race in America. Occasional in(*orrect- 
ness of diction mars his works. Hafacd Obhgmio 

(1852 ) is more correct and eh^gjiiit than Andnwle, 

but he is not equal to him in inspiration. lie delights 
in jioetical descriptions of the oeauties of nature and 
in the Itsgendary tale.s of his native land. 

To the literary activity of Uruguay it is hardly 
necessary to devote a separate si*etion, since g<‘o« 

B ' cal contii?uity and other circumstances have 
up the history of the two lands. However, 
mention should be made of several writers as pecul- 
iarly Uruguayan. Bartolom^ Hidalgo with his ha- 
logos entre Chano y Contreras’’ (1K22) really b<»pin 
the iiojpular literature of the region of the Kio 

de la ftata. Francisco Aeufta Fipieroa (17tK>-lH(i2) 
wrt)te in pure S|)aiiish and, though his original lyrics 
do not stiar to any |X)otieal heights, he hau svinie suc- 
cess in his versions of Bibliail songs and o<les of 
Ilorace. Many poets of modest fiower were pnmiptcHl 
to indite |K>em8 when the romantic wave struck the 
land. A celebrity of recent t iriies is Juan Zorrilla San 
Martin, the author of the epic jxMHn “I'abart''” 
(Montevideo), 1888), which in certain re.spects hiis 
be<»n companoi to the famous Brazilian ejiie eomiK)Hi- 
tion of Araujo Porto- Alegre. A novelist of th<‘ more 
immediate ptiriod is Carlos Marla Ramirez, tlu‘ author 
of “ I/)s ainores de Marta”. 

Central Anutnea . — Scant is the output of (he terri- 
torv oalkHl Cimtral America, and for this climatic and 
political considf’ratioiis may easily be alh’ged. The 
Henublic of Cuatemala h:iH surpivwed the other Cen- 
tral American state's in literary cmTgy. I'lie lite;rary 
pionwjr here is the Jesuit Rafatd Landlvar, who, ex- 
pellenl from Spain by (he crue‘1 eolict of 17b7, came to 
the Ne»w World and th(‘re antici[>ate(l Bello’s (leoirgic 
conqK>sitK>n with his I^tin ‘‘Rusticatio M(.'xi<‘ana” 
which in diction and terms of de'scnption fire'si'iits 
praiseworthy picture's of Central-Ami'rican rustic life 
as he saw it. The (luatemalan Jos^' Batrc's y Mon- 
thfar (lH()<J-44) tri<'<] his hand at narrative verse?, 
emulating lx)th (he Italian Casti and the lOnglishman 
Byron. Romantic semtirnentalism jirevails in the 
lyrics of Juan Di<'‘gu('z. The most intere'sting figure 
among the Ontral-Aniencan men of letters is Huwn 
Dario (b. 18m), a Nicaraguan who has livc*(l much 
abroiui anel has cosmoixilite aneJ c*clectic principh's 
He is an artist Isith in prose and in verse and has 
already his disciple's among the Spanish- American 
writers of the present generation. 

Cuba . — In the Island of Cuba the development 

f ;iven to literature m Stionish htis be»en late but bril- 
iant. Nothing cultural of rend imfx)rtan('e and de- 
serving record f)eeurre<l Ix'fore the* eighteenth century 
when, by a Bull of lnne)cent XIII, the University of 
Havana was establishe<l in 1721. A printing-press 
had been sf't up at Santiago de Cuba as early as 1698. 
but its activity was shormivwl; it was re-establishea 
by 1792. At about this latter date fwriodical litera- 
ture began. Projx*rly .sfieaking, the two first poets in 
Cuba are Manuel de Zequeira y Arango (1760-; 1846), 
who cultivated both the bucolic and the heroic ode, 
and Manuel Justo de Rubaleava (1769-1805), who^ 
lyric worth was pniclairaed in Spain by Lista and in 
Prance and England by several critics. Cuba's great- 
est poet and the peer of Bello and Olmedo is Jos4 
Maria Heredia (1803-39). Exiled because of his 
association with the party hostile to the Hpanish rule, 
he spent a brief peri^ in the United Htates and went 
to Mexico, where he rose to a place of great impor- 
tance in the judiciary. Despite the brevity of bis life 


his verse is imperishiible. A gentle melancholy per- 
vades his hrics, which art? full of lovt» for his native 
isle, forbicfden to him. A kwii sympathy with the 
moods of external nature is clear m some of his writ- 
mgs, e. g. his [xK'ms “En una teiiqw'stad ”, ” Niag- 
ara”, and “A1 Sol”, and makes him akin to the 
romanticists. The American landscaix^ inspires also 
his Ix'autiful “En el Ti'oealh ih' Ciioluhv’, which 
reiHuxls jis well the |M'rishability of all the handtw'ork 
of man. II is languagt* and verse, although not at all 
imrs'ceablo, tire m gent*ral sjitihfactory ; t he expr<?s8ion 
of his thought, fret' as it is fi-om turgitlity, ap^x^alfi 
inevitably 

After llertnlia six other Cuban poets of decided 
worth rt'qiiirt' notice* thi'y an' Avellanoda, BUeido, 
M llamas, Mi'iulive, LutiecN, aiul Zenea. (»i*rtrudi« 
fi6mez tie Avellaiu'da ^1814- 73) went to Spain aliciut 
her (wtaitK'th yi'ar and iht'n' produetH.1 the lyrica, 
drainius, and novels (hat huve made hf*r justly famoii« 
throughout th<‘ Spanish-six'akmg territory. So great 
wtus ht'r vogut' in Spain that she was eh'CitHl to mem- 
bership 111 th(' Spanish Aeatleiny in which. howt'Ver, 
sht' was pn‘v('nt('d from taking h(*r seat Ix'eause it 
was dis('ov(*r('d that the regulations forbade her 
entranet' Her cannT bt'longs to the history of Span- 
ish literatim' Bliteido is the pseudonym of Caoriel 
de la (\)rit'(‘p(*i5n ValdAs (IH(HM4), a mulatto who 
triumphed ovc'r the rigours of fate, which deprived 
his youth of most of the advantagi's of education, 
and suecfM'(l(*d in composing verse \vhi<*h, if often 
incorrect in (hi* prcserveil form, still bears the imprt'fw 
of genius. His best n'lnembenHl lyric is the 
garia it Dios”, written while hi' was under sentence 
of death for eornplieity in a conspiracy against the 
Spanish government in whieh he ri'aliy had no part. 
Soft, rneTiineholy strains or stirring imtriotic not(?ft 
ri'sound throughout the verse of the other four jiocts 
mentioned: Josi'* Jaeinto Miliin<''s (1814-63); Rafael 
Marla Mendive (1817 86); Joacpiin Lorenzo Luaces 
(1826-67); and Juan (demi'iitc Zi'tiea (1832 71). 
Milanes attempted the dnima with some di'gree of 
good fortune 'I'hi' novel has bi'i’ii cultivated more 
or less felicitouslv by C’lrilo Villiuenlt' (“Ocilia 
Valik's”, 18;iH 1KS2) and Ham6n Meza. A literary 
critic of iindoubtcsl distinction is Enrnpie Pift<*yro 
w^hoHc essays are r(‘c(‘ive<l with m'claim in lOurofH' am 
everywhere. By way of n'eord it may be said that 
I^irto Hk’o and Santo Domingo have' not yet pro- 
diiciHi wTiti'rs coinjiarable to those listed for the other 
lands, in our own days, how'i'Ver, Joh<^ Cautier 
Benitez of Porto Hit'o and Pabio Fialloa of Santo 
I)orningo have met with praise for their verse. 

Mknkndkk Y PriAYc*. Autoto(/la dr Portan Ann^nmm** 

(Matrlrid, IHIKI IPe, HrlrrOonw with rnornl luinKlijctioim,' Ml.ANro 
(iAHcfA, l/fi Ideratura t’njHffiitUi rn »7 Biyln, XIX, pt. iii (Mtitiriil, 
IWH). VaI kka. (’arfai> nm»rtio)utH ( IHHU IKI), llii.ijt, liardog ru- 
httno/t '( liimtini, IW)1) . Oif( KtmtriortH i^UtpHuo ht^fumo-umfru’ano; 
MUNlunese, Ituannurnt hintorim y hyttyrtijiro drl PrtU (oiMiH, 
1H74) , OeTiAHUii.z, Avirrun jndtira < V’uliiuruiiw*, 1H4(1), Hkhkkka, 
Lxlrratura tryuttorxnna flHlUi). MiOiA, (tjtada hiHUtryCiMHUm 
Kobre la jutenla trwUot latui (JthI i'«i , |tjirr<*loiu». ISD.t), (^Aft^TK, 
tincTtUtTr* rMfutiiolm / hti>{Kia<>'"aint i |]VlH<lrl<l, 1HH4), \ ^11“ 

OAltK Hintarm dr la Idrrnturn rn Xurva (irarutdn tJltiKOUp ISIW); 
AAky. Ptirnnim cnb^mhiann iHKCj H7), Inasa, Antulogia 

eolnmhmna IHUriK i>K Hoi /.a. Jhhhoirni luit/Mino-amrnruna 

setm/rtonal 1807), I.aoom aoojohi. , Amrnra Itlrrarm 

(BiicnoH Ain*«, 1883). C’eituiKU. Sjmntrb-Amrrtran Lutrrafun in 
Catholtr I mvrrady Pullrtin TMuy, HUl), 411 17 

J. I>. M. I'onn. 

Spalgto-Mmoonca (Sau)na), DiorESKor (Hfai.a- 
TENHIK ET Macaiwenkih), Rufiriigan of Zara. Halona 
18 the most saen'd ground in the' Austrian monarchy, 
where Titus (he pupil of St. Paul preached, where the 
followers of Ji*suh Clirist first Hhe<l their blood aa mar- 
tyra, and wh(*re Ix'autiful exarnpk^ of haaihcaa and 
other <?arly Christian sculfiture have bcx?n discovorisd. 
Byzantine art spread under JuMtinian 1 to the iiiion'ii 
of the Adriatic Culf, the baptistery in Halona dating 
from this perimi. Forty-w ven biHhof)H of Halona are 
known: Ile«ychiu» III i« mentioned in the twentieth 
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book of St. Augustine^fl ^'DeCivitatc Dei^’; an epistle (1850). The diocese, which then n^bered over 
from Gelasius I is wlclrtissed to Honorius; Honorius 30,000 Catholics, was well provided with schools for 
III conducted a synod in 5Ji0; Natalis at a Council mrls, but there were comparatively few schools for 
in 590, unjustly fiejx)8€*d his archdeacon Honoratus, boys. To supply this need and to recruit the clergy, 


but Gregory the Great t<wk the latter’s part. In 639 
Salona was destroyed by the Slavs. In ml the city of 
Spalato began to ariwi from the ruin of Salona, and 
alter an iiitc^rregnum of elevtm years its archbishops 
took over the territory of the archbishops of Salona. 


boys. To supply this need and to recruit the clergy, 
Bishop Spalding, shortly after the dedication of the 
cathedral in 1852, went to Europe and secured the 
services of the Xaverian Brothers who came to Louis- 
ville in 1854. During his visit to Belgium, the bishop 
conceivefl the idea of founding the American College 


Out of the long of its seventy-nine archbishops at Ix)uvain which, mainly through his efforts, was 


may be mentioned St. Rayner (d. 1180), and the unfor- 
tunate Marcus Antonius de Dominis, who was deprived 
of his office after having filled it for fourt<?en years and 
died an apostate at Rome in 1624; Thomas, who re- 

• , - » r ? _ . Jiti !l \ 


opened in 1857. Much of his time was devoted to 
lectures and (jontroversial writings in defence of the 
Church, especially against the Know-Nothing move- 
ment and the common school system from which re- 


signed his office voluntarily (thirteenth century), is ligious instruction was excluded. He had already 


the author of a his- 
tory of the bishofis of 
Salona and Spalato. 

The Gregorian re- 
form decrees were 
discussed at synods 
in Dalmatia as early 
as 1075 and (executed 
in nil by Arch- 
bishop Ascentius. 

At the great provin- 
cial 8ynf)d in St. 

Andrew's Church in 
1185, Archbishop 
Petrus VII excom- 
municated the here- 
tics and all who had 
taken possession of 
church property. He 
also prescribed the 
daily chanting of the 
Office of thcBleswid 
Virgin. In the Coun- 
cil of 1292. John VII, 

Primates ofDal mat ia, 

thr(.'at(mod to punish Thb Piazka del Dnoiio, Spala ro 

all bishops who inter- The Great Court of the Palace of Diocletian, built a. d. 300. The Ar- 
fered with other dio- nhoww the earlieHt ascertaincHl example of archt^e springing directly from 

CC8C8. With thcdc'ath 

of Archbishop Latins Cippico (1807) Ix^gan another Spalding suer 
interregnum which lasted twenty-thrtH^ yt^ars. 3'he more. Here li 
Church in Dalmatia wjis then reorganiztnl, Matuirsca Society, found 
united with Spalato, and the latter m a simple bish- and St, Mary’t 
opric made suoiect to Zara. Paul Miossich was ap- cathtnlral. In 
pointed first bishop of the new diocese in 18il0, Council assemi 

The See of Spalato-Macarsca numbers 199,800 ing arranged t] 

Catholics; 231 secular priests; 91 male religious in erations. He 
16 stations; and 125 nun.s in 9 stations. Catholic univt 

Farlati. Illyr^rum mentm, I-III (Venice, 17.'>1); Thkinkr. efforts that th( 

Afonum. ulav. meriii., 4, l.'J, 1.5, 72, 113, 115, 101, 224 tK}., 354, Jn lg()7 he agt 
358. 877. 419, 442, 495. 540-48, 038 fwi., 0.51, Monum. Hungarur., ,.,U«Krnfion nf t 



published Evi- 
dences of Catholic- 
ity”, a series of lec- 
tures delivered in 
184 4-5, and the 
** Life, Timas and 
Character of Bene- 
dict Joseph Flaget” 
(Louisville, 1852); 
these were followed 
by his “Miscel- 
lanea” (1853) and 
his “History of the 
Protastan t Ref orm a- 
tion” (18(K)) in which 
he enlarged his 
“Review of D'Au- 
bign^'s ‘History of 
the Reformation’”, 

g ublished in 1840. 

le also lectured at 
the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, Washington, 
and in Baltimore, 
New York, Brook- 
lyn, and other citias. 

In 1864, on the 
death of Archbishop 
Kenrick, Bishop 
the »SiH) of Balti- 


1, 490, 521, 762: II. 374; Oam«, £?»«.. 419-21. 

COlestin Wolfsorubek. 


Spalding succeeded him in the »Sih) of Balti- 
more. Here he organized the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society, foundtHl the House of the Good Shepherd 
and St, Mary’s Industrial School, and completed the 
catheclral. In October, 1866, the Second Plentiry 
Council assembled at Baltimore; Archbishop Spald- 
ing arranged the details and presided over tne delib- 
erations. He had previously suggested the idc^a of a 
Catholic university, and it was chiefly due to his 
efforts that the project was endorsed by the council. 
In 1867 he again visited Rome and took part in the 
celebration of the centenary of St. Peter’s martyrdom. 
As the American College in Rome was in need of 
funds, Archbishop Spalding issued an appeal, which 


Spftldizigi Martin John, seventh Archbi.shop of re.sultetl in placing the eollege on a fwund financial 
Baltimore,!). Bardstown, Kentucky, 23 May, 1810; d,, basis. His labours in behalf of religion and the 
at Baltimore. 7 Feb., 1872. His forbears came from spreading of Catholic truth were incessant. In 
England ana settled in Maryland about the middle 1808 he consecrated Becker for the See of Wil- 

of the seventeenth century ; his grandfather removed mington and Bishop (^Pons for the Vicariate Apos- 


to Kentucky in 171K). Martin Spalding entered St. tolic of North Carolina. Within one year (1868-9) 
Mary’s College, Lebanon, Kentucky, in 1821, tauaht he administered confirmation a hundrM times, one 
mathematics there at. the age of fourteen, was gradu- eighth of the recipients being converts. He wel- 
ated in 1826, and studicMl philosophy and thf?olopr corned the Little Sisters of the Poor to Baltimore 
during four years in the seminary at Bardstown. In (1869), invited Father Herbert Vaughan to evangelize 
1830 he entennl the Propaganda, Rome, where after a the negroes (1871), and aided Father Hecker in estab- 
brilliant course he was ordained 13 Aug., 1834, and lishing the Catholic Publication Society of New York, 
receivetl the doctorate in theolo^ at the close of a At (he Vatican CJouncil he was a member of the Corn- 
public defence of 256 theses. Upon his return to mission on Faith and of the Commission on “Postu- 
Bardstown, he became pastor of the cathedral and lata” which had to examine all the matters proposed 
CKlitor of the “Catholic Advocate”, founded in lvS35. for deliberation before they were presented to the 
ARer the transfer of the see to lA)ui8viIle, he was ap- council. He was a strong supporter of the doctrine 
pointed vicar-general (1^4), coadjutor cum jure to of papal infallibility and he drew up a postidatum in 
Bishop iiaget (1^), and Bishop of Louisville which he favoured a definition by implication in pref- 
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erenise to an explicit affirmation of the do^a. Im- 
mediatelv after the final vote on infallibility , Arch- 
bishop Spalding addressed a pastoral letter to the 
clergy and laity of his archdiocese, in which he set the 
action of the council in the proi>er light and cleared 

away numerous misrej>- 
resentations. Shortly 
after his return to 
America he 8{>oke at 
Philadelphia in defence 
of the temporal power 
of the pope, and on 18 
June, 1871, he commem- 
orated with fitting obser- 
vance the jubilee of the 
elevation of Pius IX to 
the papal chair, the last 
notable celebration in 
whi(;h he took part. 
Archbishop Spalding 
was a lino represc'iUative 
of the t ype of men who 
organ izea and developed 
th<‘ Church in the 
United States. To a strong faith he addtxl sincere 
piety and tender devotion, to scholarship a high 
degree of administrative ability, and to his zeal for 
Catholicism a loyal interest in the welfare of his coun- 
try, He enjoyed the esteem of those who wen^ fijn'- 
most in Church and State, and his death was the 
occasion of tributes from all elasst-s of his fellow- 
citizens. His complete works were published at 
Baltimore in several editions. 



Mabtin John Spaujino 
Archbishop of Baltimoro 


J. L. 8paloino, The Life of the Mont Ret\ M. J. Spuldtnfj, D.D. 
(Now York and Baltimorr, 1873); Clarkk, Lives of the />»- 
cmaeii Hishops, III (New York, 1888); Archives of the Cathedral 
(Baltimore). 

Louis O Donovan. 


Spallanzani, Lazzaro, a distinguished <^ight- 
e<mth-century scientist, b. at Scandiano in Mt)dena, 
Italy, 10 January', 1720; d. at Pavia, 12 February, 
1790. His (?arly education was received at the Jesuit 
College of Reggio. His scientific career began at the 
University of Bologna under the inR|)iration of his 
cousin, Laura Bossi, the famous woman professor 
of natural philosophy and matheinatics. He gave 
up the stuay of law and was ordairied a priest; at 
twenty-five he became professor of logic, metaphysics, 
and Grwik in the University of Reggio. His favouriU^ 
authors were Homer, Demosthenes, and St. Basil, 
and his work attra(;ted so much atUmtion that he 
wtis offered chairs at Coimbra (Portugal), Parma, and 
Cesena (Italy). He preferred a chair at Modena 
(17fK)) and devoted all his spare time to natural 
science. His work here brought offers of professor- 
ships at other Italian universities and from the Ac^l- 
emy of St. Petersburg. In 1768, at the personal solici- 
tation of the Empress Maria Theresa, he accepted the 
chair of natural histoty in the University of Pavia 
which was then being reorganized. He greatly 
enriched the museum here by collections made in 
journeys in Switzerland and along the Mediterranean. 
After the death of Vallisneri, whose chair at Padua 
had been the centre of interest in the natural sciences, 
Spallanzani was invited to take it, but the Austrian 
authorities doubled his salary and gave him a long 
leave of absence for a scientinc expedition in Turkey 
to retain him. His home-coming was an ovation. 
He continued to make scientific journeys and special 
studies of Vesuvius and the volcanoes of Sicily and 
of the Lipari Islands. His contributions to every 

C hase of physical science are valuable, but it was in 
iology tnat his work counted for most; his studi^ 
in i^eneration are still classic. He showed experU 
naentaUy that many animals like the lizard and the 
snail, if accidentally injured, reg€!nerate important 
pzrte of their bo^es; the laaa regenerate even 
XIV.--14 , 


its head. It was afterwsuds shown that this does 
not contain the brain, but it does contain eyes, mouth, 
tongue, and teeth, and these are all regenerated, 
bpallanzani made a long s(?ries of interesting experi- 
ments on artificial feeimdation. His most imijortant 
work is “ Dissertazioni di fisica animale e vegetale^' 
(Modena, 1780). His restmrehes wer<» so much ajv 
pn^ciaUnl that lie was made a member of academies 
and learned .societies in London, Madrid, Stockholm, 
Upsala, Gfittingen, Holland, I.yons, Bologna, Milan, 
Siena, Turin, Patlua, Mantua, Geneva, and Berlin. 
The University of Paris, then the most important of 
universilit^ for the sciences, toinptod him to come as 
a professor. His i>ersonal cluuracter was charming 
and he made many friends. His biological work 
brought him into 
contn>versie8 with 
Needham and 
Buffon over sikiu- 
tamnnis genera- 
tion, and with 
Jolin Hunter over 
digestion. He 
came off victo- 
rious in both coii- 
ti^sts but with 
such gentle ct>ur- 
tosy as not to 
offend, though his 
o|>j)onent8 in the 
taste of ih(‘ tinu* 
indulged in jht- 
sonalities. His 
family were di*- 
votod to him, and 
his sister Mari- 
anne h(?rself b(v 
came a distin- 
guished naturalist 
whiles helping him. H(* w»ih devoutly religious, and 
as Senebier says, “he perceived with firmness his 
end approaching and endeavoured by his piety and 
his faith to edify thosi? who surrounded him.'* 

HKNKttiKR in A/fWfnV* on lieHinratiou (l^»ndori, 1804); Ktiin- 
hurgh Medical Journal, 1807; ToeKDKM in ISxptrrimeni* on the 
Circulation of the BlofHt (lAmdon, 1801). 

Jameb J. Walsh. 



Lakxaro Ri'ai.i.ancani 
From u lN>rtrnit by (1, B. Buiitini 


Sparta, a celebrated town of the Pelo|K>nnciius, 
mentioncHi wn'CTal timers under this name or under 
that of Lae(HlHTrion in the Bible (I Mach., xii, 2-'23; 
xiv. 16-23; xv, 23; 11 Mac^h., v, 0). letters were 
exclmnged Ixdween Onios 1, high prit^t of the Jews, 
and Arius 1, King of Bjiarta, about the years JiOO or 
:KK) b. r. (I Maeh., xii, 7--8, 10-23; Jos<*phus, “Ant. 
Jud.", XH, iv, 10). Arius, who sought to maintain 
the indejiendc^nce of his country against the Syrian 
successf^rs of Alexandc?r by creating a diversion against 
them in Palestiiu*, pretendwl U) liave found a writing 
relative to the Spartans, showing that they tliemselves 
and the Jews were two jHHiph^s — brotliers Iwith diiscctnd- 
ing from Abraham. This assertion has little founda- 
tion, although perhaps tliere had hesm such a tnwli- 
tion. Lator Jonathan wishfxl tx> renew this friendship 
with the Spartans and wmt them a letter by the 
delegates Numenius.son of Antiochus, and Antipator, 
son of Jason, recalling to them that “we therefore at 
all times without ceasing, both in our festivals, and 
other days, wherein it is convenient, remember you 
in the sacrifices that we offer" (I Mach., xii, 2, 
Josephus, “Ant. Jud.". XIII, v, 8). After Jonathan's 
death the Spartans renewf^d with his brother Simon 
the friendship and alliance which they h^ e^included 
previously and sent him a letter on this subject by 
the same Numenius and Antipator who hsui under- 
taken the first embassy (I Mach., xiv, 16-23). 

Although the relationship of the two peoples may 
well called in question, there is no proof that the 
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docmnenta are not authentic — evenrthina indiea^ 
the contrary, as the coexistence of the Kuik Ariue 
the high-priest C)iiia«, and the fi^t that under 
Jonathan the 6ible d«i« not MjK*ak of kin^ of Bparta, 
ai in fact the last tyrant Wabiii died in 192 b. c. 
We see again towank the year 170 b. c. the high 
priest Jason took advantage of th<^ lionds of relation- 
ship of th<j Jews with Bparta to take refuge there — 
where he died (II Mafh., v, 9). In 139 b. c. the 
limans addrctsstMl to Hjiarta, and llkcjwise to other 
kingdoms and cities a circular in favour of the Jews 
(1 Mach., XV, 23) ; thin would scinn to prove that there 
was already a Jewish community establisliwl in this 
city. The belief in the consanguinity of the two 
peoples exisUxi even in th<* time of Josephus (Jlel. 
Jud., 1, xxvi, 1), and fhiarta participaUxl in the 
generosities oi llercKl the Or<‘at (Bel Jud., I, xxi, 11), 
perhafis because he hiwi there a Jewish community. 

Christianity was iriinKluccHl into Bparta at an 
early date. KuhiJiius (Hist, eccl., IV, xxiii) reyiorts 
that umler Marcus Aurelius, the Bishop of Corinth, 
Denis, wrote to tlie LaccHlemonians a letter which is 
“a catechism of orthcxloxy and which has |Kxw!e and 
unity for its object”. D* Quien (Oriens christ., 11, 
189-^92) meritioriH fifteen bishops, among them Ilosius 
in 458, ThiHwiosiuH in 081, 'rheocletus in H9H, finally 
the meiniiHihtfui C/hrysanthus, who must have be- 
come a Catholic in the s(*vcnteenth century. In the 
beginning suffragan of Corinth, then of Patras, the 
see was made a metrofxilis in 10H2 and numbered 
several suffragan bishoprics, of which there wore three 
in the fiftetmlh century ((Jeher, ” Uiigwlruckte . . . 
Texts der Notitue episconatuum 035). In 1833, 
after the Peloponnesus ha(i Uien includecl in the King- 
dom of Onn^ce, Bparta wjvh rtMluctxl to the rank of a 
simple bishopric; it remains the same to^lay, but 
tlie is called Monernbasia and Bparta. The bishop 
resides at Bnarta and exenusi'H his jurisdiction over 
all the district of this name. When the region fell 
into the jkiwit of the Franks, llononus III established 
there in 1217 a Latin see which by degrees Ixjcame a 
titular and finally disapficaml (Kubel, ” Hier. cath. 
med. uwi”, I, 302; 11,188; III, 2;i4). The city num- 
bers io-<lay 5(K)0 inhabitants. 

pAi.>MnH, />!• epmtidnrum qm* SmrtKmi atmu Judan %m%e 0 m 
$ib% ilituntur (DaruMtAilt, 1828). 

S. VAlLUfc. 

8p««r, The Holy. See Lance, The Holy. 

Spaar and Nailii Feast op the. See Passion 
Offices. 

Spaoiat, in scholastic terminology, the nwessary 
determinant of every cognitive iircwess. Few s<^ho- 
laiitio doctrines have biHUi inon- freouently misunder- 
eimni, misrepresen U hI, mid ridicules { tluwi tliat of the 
$pt^cies trUrnttomlefi. And yet few are more obvious 
and unobjwtionable, although we are no longer 
accustomed to them. While using diffenmt tenus, 
modern psychology offers an explanation of knowledge 
which, in its (i*smintiAl featurtxi, is ideutical witli that 
which was propostnl by the groat thinkers of the 
Middle Ages. 

Kmiwiedge is essentially the union of an object 
witli the mmd. As the cognitive pnicess takt« pla<x» 
in the mind, it follows that tlie known objwt must in 
some matinex be pretiont in the mind. ^‘Oignitio 
ooutingit secundum quod oognitum est in oog- 
miseente” (St. Thomas, “Contra gentiles “j II, c. 
Ixxvii and xcviii). Any cognitive faculty is indetcr- 
mined, or in pofmiia in two ways: (1) as we have no 
innate idcxis, it is at first a mere aptitude to acquire 
knowledge, a power which is not always exercised; 
(2) the same faculty is capable of knowing many 
things. Thus the eye can iierccive any colour: 
the ear, any sound; the intellect, any oonoeptual 
relation, etc. To pass from this state of twc^old 
indetermination to a concrete and determined act of 


knowledge, the faculty needs a complement, a det®^ 
mining principle, or adiis (see Actus et Potent^). 
It must be “informed”, or acted upon, by its objwt. 
For this reason all faculties of knowledge were call^ 
passive, not in the sense tliat the mind is meamly 
passive in its cognitive process, but in the sense that 
it must first be actofi u|x>n, and thence be enablcjd to 
exercise its own cognitive activity. In other words, 
knowledge is not a spontarieousactivity springing from 
the mind alone, but a reaction m response to an 
exti'rnal stimulation. 

The “8|KH!i<i8”, frequently also calUxi /(wma, is the 
determinant of the mind in the process of knowledge. 
It partakers of the nature both of the object from which 
it proceeds, and of the faculty in which it is received, 
for, as the scholiiHtif; axiom expre^ssf^s is: “C|uidquid 
recipitur per mo<lum recipientis recipitur. ' And 
more sfieoifically : “Oognitum est in cognoscente 
secundum iiuwfmn cognoscentis” (Bi. Thomas, 
“Bumrrm the<il.”, 1. Q. xii, art. 4). Hence the «/>ccic« 
im]trc 4 iHa is the riKxlificat ion of the faculty by the 
action of the obj<»ct. The species eijyressa is the re- 
action of tiic mind as a cognit iv(‘ nniet^. The former 
IS imprcntsiMl in the faculty wJiich it determines, and 
corr<‘SfK)ntlH to the passive phase of knowledge which 
is a ruHM’SHary condition but is not yet actual knowl- 
edge. The bitter is the active re,sponN<' of the faculty, 
the cognitive j)roc<*ss itself by which the mind reaches 
tlie object The siX'Cies must not be conceived as a 
substitute for the object, but as a mere incxhum of 
knowledge. The mind reaches the object directly and 
immcxliatcly, not the Hp<s'H’s The species is not that 
winch is know'll, “id (juod cognoscitur”. but that by 
which the ohj(‘ct is knowm, “i<l quo objectum coji;- 
noHcitur” (St Thomas, “Sumina tlux)!.”, I, Q. xii, 
art. 9; Q xiv, art 5; Q ixxxv.art 2; “ De Veritate”, 
Q X, art. 8, ad 2'i»‘ etc ) Tin* object lis acting on 
the faculty, and the faeultv a.s acted on by the object, 
are one and the same reality. Actw and fHissu) are 
the same thing with two asjx'cts or phasi»8. Hence 
there is no iiihmI c»f a bridge to pass from the subject 
to the object. I'he (pu'stion . liow (’.an the mind know 
extramental objects? has no meaning w'h<*n knowledge 
is coneeiveil as the vital union of the known object 
with the knowing inirnl. 

This general function of the species applies to both 
BPiiHitive or organic and int«*lleciiml or spiritual 
faculties of knowltnlge. The sfHCies sensthilis la not 
an efflux from the object, not a physical miniature 
of it — a view' which W’lis acciqitcni by some inter- 
preters of Aristotle, but W'hich the great wholastics, 
with St. Thomas, reject. It is a modification of the 
aense organ by the actum of the objec't. It is some- 
times calbnl material Ix'cauHt* it n^sults from the 
activity of material objects, anti is a modification of a 
material organ. Sometimt^s also it is called inten- 
tional, or even spiritual, btx'ause it is n(»t in itself a 
material reprtxientation, and i.s not r<*ceivi\l m physical 
matter, but in an organ which is animatcHi by the 
soul. In oUier w’ortls, it is psychophysical. The specie* 
intelhffitnhs is the determinant of tlie intellectual act 
of kiiow'ledge. It is elaborate<l fn»m the data of the 
aenses by a special activity of the intellect {intelketua 
agefis), and rceeivixl in the itUeUectus patu^ns or 
^snhilis which elicita the act itself of knowledge (see 
Intellect). 

Docrquard, Docirins Ui cottitaiMmnef d'apr^n St. Thoma 9 
dWqmn (PAnM, 1877), KLeuTaxN, Dte Philo4opK%e drr Vmtnt 
(M(initt«r, 1807); Libcratork, DtUa cononctHta ttUtiUHuaU 
(Rome, IH73): Mahisr, F*j/cW*vi/ (Xew York ami London, 
1910); PKSf'M, mycktidjogtr/tf (Freiburg, 1897); 

Tusnkb, N%at»r]f it/ PhUmopky (Boston, 1903), 363. 

C. A. DtJBRAT. 

foaekbaehtri Josef, a Tyrolean patriot of 1809, b. 
at CJnadenwald. near Hall, in the Tyrol, 13 July, 1767; 
d. at Hall, 28 March, 18^. Bp^ kbacher was the son 
of a peasant and spent his youtn in roaming, and he did 
not learn to read and write until later in life. At the 
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afe of twdve he waa a poacher and was often involved 
in filets with the custonis officers. When a little 
older, he worked in the imperial Balt*mine8 at Hall. 
On 10 Feb., 1794, he married Maria Schmiederer of 
Judenstein, and in this way came into possession of 
her farm and house. At the beginning of the war with 
France he became one of the volunteers who sought 
to defend the fatherland: his first encounter with the 
enemy took place at the bloody skirmish near Spinges 
on 2 April, 1797. He was a fine sharp-shooter and 
one of the most zealous of the Tyrolean patriots. In 
1805 he fought under Lieutenant-Colonel Swinburne 
against Marshal Noy, but was oblig^sl like the other 
patriots to accept the cession of the T>to1 to Bavaria 
m 1806. When in 1808 the Archduke John entered 
into negotiations with Andrt^as Hofer for regaining 
the Tyrol, S|>eckbaoher soon bt^came one of th<' most 
trusted friends of Hofer and couragiHiusly supjmrUd 
the latter in preparing for the struggle for hbf'rty. 
With the entrance of the Austrian army into the Ihw- 
tertal in the month of April, 1800, began the heroic 
struggle of the lyrolesc. Speckbacher i(M)k a promi- 
nent part in the thn*e efforts to frc'i' the country fnim 
the yoke of Napoleon. He showixi himself to be n(>t 
only a daring fighti^r, but alwvo all a cautious, unterri- 
fied strategist. In this year, according to hisowm 
diary, he took part in thirty-six battles and skirmishes. 
On 12 April, 1809, he surprised th<‘ (fity of Hall early 
in the morning, made the garrison priHf)ners, and pn^ 
vented the flight of the French into the valley of the 
lower Inn. On 31 May he commanded the loft 
wing of the battle of Mount Isel, and f<iught victori- 
ously near Hall and \'olderH. He coiuluot(‘(l the siege 
of the ciistle of Kufstein (23 Jum^lO July). Here 
he gave countless proofs of personal courage, built 
batteries, di'stiHjyed the mills and l)oats, burnt the 
city, captured the train of provisions, and iruicle his 
way as a spy into the castle. From 4 Aug. t<» 11 
Aug. he was most of the time the commander in the 
battles between SUTzing and Franzf’nsfeste against 
Marshal Ijofebvre. He forced the marshal to retire and 
with Hofer and Ilaspingc'r cornintuided at the famous 
third battle of Mount Isel (13 and 15 August). AftiT 
the enemy hod bf'cn driven away, he and his men forced 
their way into the mountains of Salzburg, and stimu- 
lated there the defence of the country; on 25 Sept, 
he defeated the allied French and Bavarians at Ixtfor 
and with great loss fell back on Ueichenhall. On 16 
Oct. he was surprised at Melle*ck by a superior force 
of the enemy and was obliged to retire; his young wm 
Andreas was taken prisoner, and he himsidf was 
severely wounded. At Waidring on 17 Oct. and at 
Volders on 23 Oct. he was able to maintain himsedf 
against the foe, escaped capture onco rrioni in a skir- 
mish on 28 Oct., and captured a battalion of the en- 
emy. After the last ana unsuccessful fight on Mount 
Isel on 1 Nov., he wishtjd to continue thi* struggle, 
but was obliged to abandon the uneoual eonU^t. 
He was proscribed, and a Howard of nve hundred 
florins was offered to anyone who would deliver him 
alive or dead. 

Sp(^ckbacher spemt the entire wint<‘r in the Tyrolese 
mountains, sometimes hid among friends at lonely 
farms, sometimes hid in Alpine huts and always 
hunted by enemies. He was betraycjd only once, but 
he saved himself this time by a daring flight and hid 
^mself until Jon., 1810, in the clefts of the rocks, be- 
ing often near death from hunger. His wife and four 
Chilian were also obliged to seek safety by flight and 
to hide in the mountains. Speckbacheris last hiding- 
place was near the summit of a high mountain in the 
Voldertal, where the only person who came to him was 
his faithful servant George Zoppel, who brought him 
food. On 14 March he was severely injured by an 
avalanche which overwhelmed him. He was brought 
by friends to his farm at Judenstein, where Zoppel 
hid him in the stable under the floor unUl 2 May. 


When scarcely well Speokbacher fled amid great dan- 
gers through the Pinigau and Styria to Vienna, where 
he was warmly received by the Kiii^ieror Fr^oia I. 
The emjwror presented him with a chain of honour 
and a |>enamn. The emfK^ror’s plan to settle the 
Tyrolean n‘fugees in Hungary cxiuld not be carried 
out and in 1811 8|;>eokbacher was made the superin- 
tendent of an estate near Linz given by the ruler to 
HoferV son SfMX'kbacher’s wife, who ha*l been im- 
pn«one<i thirtwxi wtH'ks at Munich, however, remaiiKsd 
on the farm in the Tyrol In the autumn of 1813 
SpeckbachiT n’tunu'd to the Tyrol ns a major of the 
Tyrolese voluntivrs in the imjH*rml army under Gen- 
eral Fenner. He shartnl with these tnHips in the gar- 
risoning of Southern 1'ynil against tlie kmich and in 
maintaining tluw garrisons against the enemy. On 
12 Sf'pt., however, Mu> Bavarian government at Inns- 
bruck once mort‘ H4‘t a price, IIKK) florins, on his head, 
and it was not until the summer of 1814 that H^HXjk- 
baclier was able tx) n't urn hoirii' unmolested. A year 
later he nr(‘ivctl a w'coiul gold chain of honour, and in 
1816 at ih<' time of the national deinonst ration he re- 
ceiver! the personal nolirx* of the einiK'ror. He joy- 
fully nu't his son, who ha<l Immui well educated at 
Munich, and l<K)k(‘<l forward to a isaiceful old age, but 
the hardships he liad undergoiu* torcM him to twdi his 
farm and move to Hall, where lu^ died afU^r a short 
illness. 

lie was first buried at Hall, but in the summer of 
1852, at the command of the KnipTor Francis 
Jos<‘ph 1, his nmiains W(‘n' transferred to tlie Ckiurt 
church at Innsbruck, when^ they were placed by 
thoH<* of Hofer and Hasniiiger. In 1908 a bmnze 
statue was erecU'd to nun at Hall. His widow 
receivrxl a iK'nsion fnun th<' (uniwnir of 5(X) florins 
and a Huppu*in(*nt ary sum for the eiiucution of her 
children. She dic'd in 1S46. Spi'ckbacher'H eldest 
son Andreas only livc'd tx> tlu' age of thirty-w'ven 
years. Aft('r conph'ting his studies as a mining 
engiiKXT he went to the iron works at Mariazell 
and Eisenerz in Styria, received [KisitionH at Pill- 
enwHi, iirixh'jicg, and Jenbtwrh in the Tyrol, when> ho 
did much to improve the rrudhods 4»f mining ore. Ho 
marrie<i Aloisia Muyr and <h<Hl in 1834. His sons and 
ids broth<‘r du'd at an early age, and the family is ex- 
tinct in the male line. Spr’ckbiudier was one of the 
most stnkinf^ of the men who shan'd in the struggle 
for fr<H*dom m the Tyrol Ills chariw^tcr is well ex- 
pressed in his epitaph: “In war wild but also human, 
in peace quif't ami faithful to the laws, he won as 
soldier, subject, and man worthy honour and love”. 

Hihn, Ttroh Krhrlmnij tHdlf (Innulinick. ItllO); Maih, 
bachrr, e%n« TxroUr II tltiemtenchiehte (Iniwhnick, IWH); Domanjo, 
SiHcktmrher, rlrr Mann ton Hxnn. Srhaunpifl in^Unf Aki«n 
(Kempten, ie09). from the (InnimUp Irilocy iJtv Tyruler 
heilmkampf) , voN hU'Ai.A, J'oo'J Spttkharhet , (hr Mann von Rinn, 
Volkvvchawpxtl %n ner Au/vUifrn (Ilrixon, ItHJA). 

IllClNUfeil VON WdBNDl-K. 

Speculation, a term used with r(‘f(?rencc to business 
transactions to signify tin* investing of money at a rwk 
of loss on th(‘ chance of unusual gain. 11uj word is 
commonly usid only wlu'n the risk of loss is greater 
than ordinary busmf^ss rnctlimls and iirudenci? war- 
rant. A coal mc'rchant who h(h*s grounds for thinking 
that the <oming wintxT will Im‘ H#*vere^ an<l that there 
will be a general strike among coal miners, shows en- 
terprise if he lays in a large stock of coal with the 
cxp<;ctation of reaping more than usual profit from iU 
sale. He incurs the ordinary risks of business, he does 
not speculate. But if a man thinks, on trivial indica- 
tions, that there is going to lx? a great development m 
the opening up of a new country, and buys toge tracts 
of prairie land m the district on the chance of its ruing 
rapidly in value, he would be said to speculate in land. 
More specifically, sm'^cuhition is used to designate deal- 
ings in futures and options on the Exchanges, espe- 
cially when the parties to the transaction do not intend 
any effective transference of commodities or seouritiei, 
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but only the payment of differcncca between maki^- 
up piioee ana tnoee agrcted on. Such time-bargaina 
arc univcraally praetiaed nowadays on the world’s 
Bxchanges, and the volume of b^inese done in them 
vaatly surt>aaaeti that where efFwti ve transfer of securi- 
ties or oommoditwjs is contemnlat^xl. The transiic- 
itons may vary indf5fmit<*ly in cuarJMiter between fjona 
and iK^rfecHly lawful buying and wiling, on the one 
hand, and the merest ganiDling or betting on future 
prices, on the other. 

Borne of the ordinary fyrics of such oi)eration8 are 
the following. A sfxculator buys at the current rate 
a thousand uollars’ worth of stock for the account at 
the end of the month, ^'hen the day for st»Ulement 
arrives, if the pri<;e has rim*n, he is paid the difference 
between the nrice at whirdi he liought and the making- 
up price. It the price is lower, the speculator losc« 
and pays the difference to lh<* brokiT, In the slang of 
the 10xchangc% this is a ‘'future”, or “time-bargain”, 
or a deal m “ilifferences”; and one who speculat(*s for 
the riw of pricf^s is (billed a “bull”, while one who 
siMK'.uItttea for thif fall is called a “bear”. When the 
ojierator losers, he may prefer to (!Xteiul the time of 
aettlmg the account to the mrxt settling day. Hus 
may be donti by arrangement with the broker, aii<i the 
transae.tion is known as “carrying over”. A Hp<eu- 
lator may purchaser at a fixed rate tin* riglit to receive 
or to r<*niscj a certain amount of a certain stock or 
coiruiKKlity at a future date. 'J'his is calkxl an “op- 
tion”. It he purchases (he right either to sell or to 
buy, it is a “put and (tall”, or a “double option Of 
courw no objection luin be raised against «uc*h con- 
tracts as l h«»sewhen they are enterisi into by rnereluints 
or oliiers with a view to the effective transfer of what 
is iKHight and sold. A merchant or manufacturer r<*- 
<iuirt?s a constant and Ht(*iMly supply of what he deals 
in so as to Ik* abk* to conduct his business, h’.ffective 
dealings in “futures” and “options” guarant(*e the 
steady sufijily which is needwl. and that at fix(‘d 
rates* seltUd befon‘haud. Such business methcsls 
benefit the dealer and i he public as well. They ensure 
a constant supply of commodities at medium rates. 
But the speculator <lot*s not intend effective transfer. 
His buying and selling are fictitious; h(* only fiockets 
his<lifferenc(*s if he wins, and pays tlu‘m if he lanes. 
His methods give rise to si’rious moral, economic, and 
tK)iiti<!ul (picstions, which have Ixaai the subject of 
much discussion. 

'Hiere is no grout, moral hiurm in the practices which 
have been mention<*<l if they are considenHi singly by 
themselves an<l in the abstract. Without incurring 
the rf*proach of gre^at moral obluiuity I may buy a 
thousand dolhuii" worth of stock at the curnmt rate 
from a broker when neither buyer nor si'IUt intends 
effective transfer of the stock, but merely the payment 
of diff«^rt‘nc<‘S when the sidtlmg day arrives. In essen- 
tials t he transaction is a lM*t as to what the price of the 
stock will Ik- on settling day. .\nd if the buyer and 
the seller have the fnn' aisixisal of the money whiidi is 
staked on the iK't, and then* is no fraud, unfair dealing, 
or other evil adjuncts or offwts of the transaction, the 
IhH w ill not Iw morally wrong. (Sec Bkttino; (ium- 
BUNU.) However, betting and giunhling are almost 
always dangenius piwiiines and or ten morally wrong. 
Just in the same way speculation tends to develop a 
passion whieJh frequently leads to the ruin of a siieeu- 
lator and his family. The hope of bcHKimiiig rich 
quickly and without tlic drutlgery of labour distracta 
a man from pursuing the |mth oi honest work. Tlie 
stwculator, even if he suceewls, produces nothing; he 
rt-apn the fniit of the toil of others, he is a parasite vrho 
livt« by preying on the community. Moreover, in 
practice, the event on which the bet is laid by one who 
s^ieculates in futures is seldom left to the operation of 
natural causes. Wlien law sums of money are at 
stake the temptation to innuence the course of prices 
becomes almost inremstible. Henoe the fierce and fre- 


quent contests between bulls’’ and ’ ^ 

Exchanges. Cliques of one party, interested to bring 
about a rise in prices, buy the stock m order that the 
increased demand may produce the eff w^t 
Often the buying is merely fictitious, but this fact is 
not known to the outside world. The purch^ are 
publishe<i, industriously commented upon by the veml 
financial press, puffs and mendiicious report are in- 
serted in the paptjrs in order to raisci the price of the 
stock and attract moneyed investors. The opposite 
party adopts the contrary, but equally immoral, tac- 
tiijs. Tlicy indulge in real or fict itious sales and do all 
they can to deprw5iate the stock in their favour by fair 
or foul means. Great finamaers with command of 
large sums of money can and do influence the marke^ 
almost as they please, and the small spi'culator is 
usual! V swallowed up by them. Wealthy financiers 
and giganlu; syndicaltw can often buy or obtain effec- 
tive control over all the available supply of some stock 
or comrnodiiv and then charge rnonoixily prices. Such 
“rings”, or “corners”, even w'hen they do not hikximmI 
entirely according to the* inUirition of the operator, 
proiluce widespn-ad inconvenience, hardship, and 
nun. llie r(*8ul( is that in practice sp<*ciilation dtv 
HCTves all the evil reputation wliich attaches to the 
word. 

H|ieruhition ind(f*d has its defenders and advocates, 
f‘sjM‘cially among brokers and jobbers, who claim that 
It eciujili/.(‘s pric(*s and |)r(*venl.s the fluc^tiiat ions wdiich 
woukl otherwise be inevitable. Some affirm that 
s|M*culative d(*ahngH liavt* little appn*ciabl(‘ (*ffeet on 
buying and s<‘ilmg for transfer. In volume and num- 
ber sfieculativi* transaelions are very much larger than 
thos<‘ for effective transf(*r, but the two an* conducted 
8<*parately and to a great extent b(*twtH'n different 
pjvrlies. It is asserted that the HjM‘culative market is 
to a large extent separate and <li.stinct from the real 
market. Th<‘st* two argiim<*nt.s in favour of .specula- 
tive <lealings mutually d<‘stroy eacli otluT. If six-cula- 
tive <lealings equalizi* prices, it cannot he true that they 
have little appreciabk* effect on the markets. As the 
result of th(‘ speculation dcficndson (he actual market 
pric<* of th(* s<‘cunty or commodity in (jU(*stiou at the 
time agreed upon, it cannot be said (hat speculative 
transactions arc independent of eff(‘ctive buying .and 
selling for tnin.sfer. It is mt(*nt that the various 
devices to which “bulls” and “bears” have n-cour.se 
(lo pro<luce some efF<‘et. The* acute and cxperienccHi 
men who devoti* th<*msolvcs to 8|M*culativc busino.ss, 
and who frequently have recourse to the methods df*- 
scrilKsl above m order to influence the mark(»t in their 
favour, would h<5 (he last p<*ople in the world to expend 
usefi-ssly tune, effort, and money. The eonteution, 
th<*n, of pr(Kluc(T8 and eonsmners that speculation has 
a disastrous effect on real business transactions s^n-ins 
to be w'cll groundtxl. They maintain that speculators 
denaturalize* prices. Tlu-se should lie regulateei, and 
arc* natmrally rcgulatexl, by the varying costs of pro- 
duction and by (he mutual interaction of supply and 
demand ; but the ortifie ial dealings of sjieculators tend 
to fix pric(*s without n»ference to those natural factors. 
Hence, proiiucers and consumers are robl:H*d by clev'er 
men, w'ho manipulate the markets in their own inter- 
ests, prcxluce nothing, perform no us(*ful social service, 
and an* panisites on commerce. In Germany the 
Exchange Law of June, 1896, forbade gambling in 
options and futures in agricultural produce, and after 
a severe struggle w'itli the Berlin hlxchange the Gov- 
ernment succeeded m maintaining the law. A similar 
law wfifl passed in Austria in January, 1903. America 
and Great Britain as yet have no sjKx^ial laws on the 
matter, thoi^h more measures than one have bf«n 
proposed to Congress. The great difficulty of dlstin- 
guiming between transactions for effwtive delivery 
and mere time-bargains, and the ease with which posi- 
tive laws on the matter could be evaded, have checked 
the tendency to pontive legislation. In England the 
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existing laws against gambling and fraud have been 
found sufficiently effective to provide a remedy for 
cases of special importance. 

Antoikk in Dictionnairr dt ThitAogif Cathtdiquti (Pan«, 1905), 
a. V. Bourse (Jeus de), Brants, ifrande* l%Qnm de V Economy* 
PolU\que (Louvain, 1908); Ea^siasttccU Review, XXXII (N«w 
York, 1905), 2; Inoall and Withers, The Stock Exchanffe 
(London, 1904). 

T. Slater. 

Spddftlieri, Nicola, priest, theologian, and phi* 
losopher, b. at Bronte in the Province of Catania, 
Sici^, 6 December, 1740; d. at Rome, 26 November, 
1795. He 8t udie<l in the seminary of Monrcale, then 
tlie most flourishing in Sicily, was ordamod priest, 
and appoinUxl profmsor of philosophy and math- 
ematics, and later of thcNilogy. At the same time he 
cultivatcNl the arts of i>oetry, music, and painting. 
Disgusted at the opixisition stimnl un by certain 
theological thc'ses, which were brandtHl as heretical 
at Palermo but approval at Rome, he withdrew from 
Monreale to Rome (1773 or 1774), where for ten years 
he let! a life of jx^nury but of fruitful study and latiour. 
However, he always retained his affliction for the 
seminary of Monrcale. In 17S4 he obtained from 
Pius V i a benefice in the Vatican Basilica, and then 
ceascxl the efforts he hail made for yeiu*s to obtain a 
chair in the Universities of Pisa, Pavia, and Turin. 
His first published work was “Analisi dell' Itlsame 
cnlico di IWTet” (“Exarnen critiipie des a{x>logieH 
de la religion chr<5tienne ”, a work wrongly attnbuUHi 
to FriVfd, really writtim by Naigi‘on), Rome, 1778. 
In 1779 he published ” Ragionamento sopra Tarte di 
governare” and “Ragionamento sull’ influenza della 
religione cristiana sulla soeietil civile”. In 17H4 ho 
issued, Jilso at Uome, his “Confutazione di Uibbon” 
in w'hich hi* eombats the thesis of the English historian 
who blames Christianitv for the downfall of the Homan 
Empire In it, ivs m tlie Ajxdogy against Frt^'ret,, he 
shows esfKM'ially the beiudits conferred by the Christian 
religion on thii social and political order, inasmuch as 
Christianity is the most powerful bulwark against 
despot Ksm 

In 1791 ap]x‘ared his principal work, “I diritti didP 
uomo”, also at Rome; this was (‘vidently intended 
as a Catholic answer to the proclamation of the 
“Rights of Man”, nmdein France m 1789, which was 
the signal for the French Revolution. Not withstand- 
ing the hearty reception given to this work by Pius VI 
who said, “For a long while ruli'rs havi* b(3en asking 
quid esf pajxi. Your lxK)k will teach them quid vnt 
populm^y a storm of criticism and refutation burst 
on tlie heiul of its author- Governments tiKik notice 
of it and (e. g. Piedmont) forbfwie its circulation. 
The controversy continueii even after Spf*dalieri’8 
death. In his book, except in certain detiiils, the 
writer only expresstni in the language of the eighUxmth 
century the teaching of the scholastic doctors on the 
IMipular origin of ixilitical sovereignty, a doctrine 
conunonly taui^ht imm St. Thomas to Suari*z and 
Bellarrame, which doiss not exclude the Divine origin 
of the same sovereignty. SixHialieri’s the.His could not 
prove acceptable to the absolutism of prmcea and the 
Cartesian dix^trinc's then in vogue, which did not 
aiimit the existence of a natural moral law but made 
all dejwnd on the arbitrary Will of G^xi; much less 
could it please the regalists. On the othiur hand, it is 
easy to understand how his theory might i^ive rise to a 
fear that it was t<x) favourable to the ideas of the 
revolutionaries. 8pf?dalieri was wrongly claimed by 
the Liberals as one of theirs, and if some of them 
accuse him of a want of loyalty when he wishes to 
conciliate democracy and a Divine sanction of the 
social order, it is because they do not understand the 
true nature of democracy or of the saying that all 
authority comes from God. The controversies about 
Bpedalieri were renewed on the occasion of the cen- 
tenary of his death. Shortly before hk decease he 


completed a “Storia delle Paludi Pontine", a book 
Pius \T ordered him to write and which was published 
by his intimate friend Nicolai, in the work “De 
bonificaraenti delle tern? ixmtine” (Home, 1800). 
Hia death was attributed to ixuson ; a mexiern writer 
lias mit hesitattNi to lay the blame on the Jmiits, 
forgt'tting that Sinxlalicri's enemies were the bittcreat 
adversaries of the Jesuits. 

NitxuMi, L<itMi(ii»c) Sicidai Spedalien (Home, 1795); ClMSAU. 
Sxcola Spethlurt, l^H^bhltcmla « ri /itnnatore del see, X VlJi 
(CtuitHIo, 1905), Idem. L'AnhSpetimlurt (Turin, 1909); Idem. 
AW prtmo centenano deiia mttrie d% N, Spedaliere (Home, 1H99). 

U. Benionl 

Spec, FiuEORicH VON, iKxd, opponent of trials for 
witchcnift, b. at Kaiwrswerth on the Rhine, 25 Fol>- 
ruarv, 1591; d. at TriiT, 7 August, 163.5. On finishing 
his earl}' (Hlucation at (\>logne, heenteiXNl (he Society 
of Jesus in 1610, and, after nrolongtxl studii’S and ac- 
tivity as a t(‘aclier at Trier, Fulda, WUrzburg, Silver, 
Worms, and Mainz, was ordained pritxt in 1622. He 
became professor at the Fniversity of Pad(*rborn in 
1624: from 1626 he taught at Srx'yer. Wersiicd, Trier, 
and Cologne, and was pri'arher at I*aderr)om, Cologne, 
and Hilde.sheim. An attempt to assaHsmate him was 
made at Pcmik' in 1629 He resumed his activity as 
professor and pru'st at Padt'rlMirn and later at Co- 
logne, and in 1633 removiMl to Tru*r. During the 
storming of Trier by the imperial forees in Nlnrch, 
1635, he distinguislu^l himself in the <‘are of the suffer- 
ing, and dietl soon afUTwarils from the results of an 
infection (*ontractt‘d in a hospital He was one of the 
noblest and most attractive* fipires of tiu* awful era of 
the Thirty Velars' War. His literary activity belongs 
to the last years of his life, thi* <l(»iails of which are 
little known. Two of his works were not publislied 
until after Ids death: “Coldenes Tugtmcibueh " 
(Golden Book of VirtiK's), a Ixsik of ch‘votion highlv 
prized by Leibniz, and the “dVutznachtigall”, a col- 
lection of fifty to sixty sacred songs, which, though not 
frw from the weaknesstN of the* day, take a prominent 
place among n'ligious lyrics of the siweiiteiuith <!en- 
tury, and have }xH*n m recent repeatedly 

printeii and revised. Hut the iiMsiinipt ion (hut the 
author in this work applii'd tin* metrical princi^ile in- 
dep<*ndentof Opitz, is at least doubtful. His principal 
work, through which he obtained a w'ell-<ies<Tved and 
world-wnie reputation, is the “Cautio Oiminalis”. 
written in admirable Latin. It is an arraignment of 
trial for witchcraft, baHe<l iijion his own awful ex- 
p<'rieiie(3« probably principally m W(*stpbalia, for the 
tra<litional lissumption that he act e<l for a long time a« 
“witch confessor ' m WUrzburg has no documentary 
authority. 3'hiH work was printiHl m 1631 at Hintein 
witiiout'HpiM*’s name or iiermission. althougli he was 
doubtlessly wid<*ly known lis its author. Ih* dtxjs not 
advocate lh(‘ immediate abolition of trials for witch- 
craft, but d<*HcribeH m thrilling language and with cut- 
ting sarcasm the horrible abus<*M m the prevailing h*gal 
proceedings, particularly the inhuman us<’ of th<^ rack. 
He demands measun*s of reform, such as a new Ger- 
man imperial law on the subject, liability to damag(3« 
on the part of the iudg(‘s, etc , which, if lliey had be(?n 
(Xinscientiously carried out , would havi* fiuickly put an 
end to the riersecution of witches. Many a genera- 
tion passed befon* wilcdi burning ceaseii in Germany, 
the classic land of tlK^se oiitragi's; but at all events the 
“Cautio Criminalis” brought alsaii its abolition in a 
number of plae.(*s, esrxNually at Mainz, and led the 
way to its gradual suppn^ssion. I’he moral impres- 
sion created by its publication wiis very great. Even 
in the seventeimth century a numlxT of new editions 
and Oennan translations afifieared, Rixiteiitants also 
eagerly assisting in promoting its circulation. Among 
the mcmlx!rs of Hpesi’s order his treatise? seems to have 
usually found a favourable reception, although it was 
published without official sanction, and its publica- 
tion to a correspondence between the general of 



tiie JcMUitt. the pfovinciiil of the order on the Ixmer 
Rtoe, And Spee himeelf. The gen^ wished more 
egftCt mformation an to how the printing took place 
and expreseed the suspicion that Spee, even if he, pei^ 
haps, oM not directly cause it, at least allowed it, and 
wrote him a mild iwuke, _ . . . . 

The «arli«r literature i* eoumerated by CABDAUwe, 

8p0€ ill FrankfufUr $4Ugfma*t Bro/M^Urm, pt. 4 (ISM), 
wbi^ the fint e»ect analyetB of the Cautio i« wven. Since 
then much new materia) hjia appeared in the publication* of 
Dph», Di$ attttung der Jttuitsn %n den dmtUchen //«rwpro««j*n. 
publiabed by tlm OCrreiiseaelliichaft (1900); Di*l, Frxedrt^ Sp^ 
tn Sammlung hietorificher Bildnutte, second edition revi*^ by 
Opmr (1901). Valuable artiolen by Dijhr have speared in the 
^JohrtnsehderaorreMgeMfiuehaft (KWO), aqq.; (1905), 
827 acKi. For a good bibliography see the introduction to tM 
tateat edition of the Trutma^iiaU by WaiwRicH (1907), axavu 

Hebmann Cardaunb. 


Spesd, John, Venerable, English martyr, exe- 
cuted at Durham, 4 Feb,, 1593-4, for assisting the 
venerable martyr John BosU^ (q. v.), whom he us^ 
to escort from one Catholic house to another. He 
died with constancy, despising the inducements of- 
ferotl to bring him to conformity. With him was 
condemned Mrs. Grace ClaxUin, wife of William 
Claxton, of the Waterhouse, in the parish of Hrance- 
peth, Durham, at who8<^ houm^ Boste was taken and 
probably Speed also. Hhe was, however, reprieved 
on btiing found to be with child. 

CKAi.umKR. Mitt»i(fnnry PrueU. I, no. 100, aii nnem; I olucn, 
EnotiMh Martvr» 1684-'ifl0ii (I^ondon. 190«). 239. 

John B. Wainbwbight. 


Spells. Bee Superstition. 


Spenoer, The Hon. Oeoboe (in n5lidon,IaNATiuB 
OF 8 t. Paul), Passionist, b. at the Admiralty , Ixm- 
don, 21 Dec., 171H1; d. at Carstairs, Scotland, I Oct.. 
18(14. He was the youngest son of the st^cond hkirl 
Spencer and l4&viniu, daughter of Sir CharhM Bing- 
ham. From Eton he went to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, received Anglican onlers, 13 June, 1824, an(l 
became chaplain to Bishop Bloinfield of Chester, and 
shortly afterwards rt'ivior of Brington, Northampton- 
shire. In 18.’10 he became^ a Catholic and went to 
Home for his occlesiiistical studies, being ordained 
priest there, 2(1 Ma)^, 1832. lie returned to England 
fired with seal for its conversion and laboured inces- 
santly to procure the prayers of Catliolicson the Con- 
tinent for that intention. From 1832 to 1 h; 19 ho 
worked a« priest at West Bromwich, building the 
church at his own cost ; then he was professor at Os- 
cott till 1849, when been tend the Possionist novitiate. 
He W'os professtd at Aston Hall in January, 1848. He 
spemt the rest of his life in arduous missionary labours 
as a tTue apostle for the conversion of England. He 
translated the life of Blessed Paul of the Cross (Lon- 


don, 1890) and published many mjrmons. 

A Short Aceaunt tuf the Vontereion of the If on. and Ret. O. Spen- 
cer, written by hiiimelf (C»th. liwt. Triuite. I^n<ion. no da^); 
Didvinib, Life of Father Ignaiiue of St. f*auL PaeexonMt (Dublin, 
1860); UiLiow, BibL DieL Bng, Cath,; Purcmul, Ambroee Phtl- 
Hppe de lAsU, 

Edwin Burton. 


SpeuMT. John (altos Hatcuffb and Tyrrwhit), 
b. in lancolnahire. 1601; d. at Grafton. 1671. He 
waa converted while a student at Cambridge, and en- 
tered the Society of Jeeua in 1627. After ha«ng pro- 
fessed moral theology at I4^^ge^ 1642. and also having 
served the arduous “Camp Miemon*’, he returned to 
England and fwirtook. Whitsuntide, lo57, in a confei^ 
ence, much sj^ken of at the time, witb two Anglican 
divines, Dr, Peter Gunning and Dr. John Pearson, 
aft 4 irward Bishops of Ely and Chester, .^1 the di^ 
putants, including Spenser’s CathoUo eoueagHJi 
John Lenthall, M.D., were Cambridge men, and may 
have known on© another. An account of the oom^ 
ence was published in Paris, 1658, under the title, 
** Schism Unmasked ’j probably by Spenser, He also 
wrote: “ [Thirty-SixlQuestions propounded to theDoo- 


tOToftbeReformedReligion” (Pans, 1657); “8^ 
ture Mistaken" (London, 1660); and othw boo|b 
which won him a high name as a controverm^. 


At 


wiucn won nwu b ohm* -- - - 

the time of his death he was chaplain to the Earl of 

a/ Ou BngIM Ptminct, S.J. (18M). U. 194; 
Giulow, Bihl. Did. Eng. Cath.^ s. v. 


Speniar, Wiluam, Venerable, English martyr, 
b. at Ghisbum, Yorkshire; execu^ at York, 24 
September, 1589. His maternal uncle, Willi^ Horn, 
who signed for the Rectory of Omwell, Oxfordshire, 
in 1559, sent him in 1573 to Trinity 
where he bi^came Fellow in 1579 and M.A. in 1580. 
There, convinctnl of the truth of CatholicisnL he used 
his position to influence his pupils in that dmM?tion; 
but he delayed his reconciliation till 1582, when, 
with four other Trinity men (John Appletre^B.A., 
already a priest; William Warford, M.A. and Fellow, 
afterwards a Jesuit; Anthony Shirley, M.A. and Fel- 
low, afterwards a priest; and John Fixer, B.A., after- 
wards a pri(»t), he embarked from the Isle of Wight, 
and landed near Cherbourg, arriving at Reims, 2 
NovembtT. Received into the Church five days later, 
he was ordained sub-deacon and deacon at Laon by 
the bishem, Valentine Douglas, 7 April, 1583, and 
priest at Reims by the Cardinal Archbishop de Guise, 
24 8(»ptemb<^r. anil was sent on the mission August, 
1584. He cfiecte<l the reconciliation of his parents 
and his uncle (th<j latter was living as a Catholic 
pricist in 1693), and afterwards voluntarily immured 
himHt‘lf in York Castle to help the prisoners there. 
He was conckunned under 27 Elizal>eth, c. 2, merely for 
being a priest. With him Buffered a layman, Robert 
Hardesty, who ha^i given him shelU^r. 

PoLLKN, Ade of the EngUeh Martyre (Ixintlon, 1891), 273—8; 
Englieh Martyre tffS/r ifiOft (Ixim)on, UK)8), .34. 3b, Knox, 
Douay f>u%riee (Ixindori, 1878); and. for William Worn, eee 
Gr.K, Elualftthnn Clergy (Oxford. 189H), 119; and Public Record 
Office, S. P. Dorn. Add. Eliz„ XXXI I. 64. 

John B. Wainewrioht. 


Speyer, Diocese of (Spira). in Bavaria. The 
city dates back to the stronghold of Noviomagus, in 
the territory of the German tribe of the Nernetes, on 
the left bank of the Rhine. In the course of time a 
lloman municipality {Colonia Nernetum) developed 
out of this 
Htronghold ; in 
451 the munici- 
pality was en- 
tirtdy destroyed 
by Attila. From 
its ashes arose) a 
new city, Spira 
orS^ieyer. Chris- 
tianity found en- 
tnuice into the 
city in the time 
of the Romans. 

The first bishop, 

Jesse (Jessius), 
is mentioned in 
the Acts of the 
Synoiis of Bar- Sral of thr Cmr or Spktcr 
dica(343) andof 

Cologne (346), but his historicity is not quite certain. 
Gn the other hand there) is positive proof of Bisliop 
Hilderich who attended the Synod of Paris held in 614. 
Since his episcoimte the succession of bishope has been 
unbroken. In 748 Speyer was made suffragan of 
Mains; and in 1030 the first stone of the present 
Romanesque Cathedral of Our I.»ady was laid; it was 
int/©nded to be the mausoleum of the SaJian eiii- 
perors. In the struggle over investitures, Bishops 
Huwnann (1073-W) and Johann I (1090-1104) up- 
held the Emperor Henry IV and died under the ban 
of the Qiurw. In 1146 St. Bernard preached the 
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Crusade at Speyer and won King Conrad III to the 
cause. Besides the four Salian emperors, Philip of 
Swabia, Rudolph of Hab8l)urg, and the rival kings, 
Adolph of Nassau and Albert of Austria, also 
buried in the cathedral. A lay brotherhocKi, the 
Twelve Brothers of Prayer, prayed without inU^nnis- 
sion in the cathedral, for the rep(>8e of the souls of 
these kings. Among the. later bisliopa Matthias of 
Ramung (1464-78) should be especially meniiontHl 
for his reforming the clergy and pt^ople, and bringing 
new life into the diocese. 

At the time of the Reformation several Diets were 
held at Speyer, the most important being in 1526 and 
1 520, In 1 526 the condition of political affairs enabled 
the Protestants to secure the ixdatively favourable dtv 
cision that each constituent state should act in refer- 
ence to the matters contained in the Edict of Worms 
(1521) as it could an- 
swer to God and the 
emperor. But the 
action taken in 1529 
was more decided: 
the Edict of Worms 
was to be executed, 
and the ecclesiastical 
innovations were to 
be abolished. Against 
this the Evangelical 
constituents pro- 
tested. By the Ref- 
ormation the diocese 
lost two thirds of its 
churches and bene- 
fices. Bishop Eber- 
hard von Dienheim 
(1581-1610) sought 
to introduce the re- 
fonns ordered by the 
Council of Trent in 
the nunaining terri- 
tory. The gains tem- 
porarily acquired 
during the Thirty 
Yeaiw War were nearly all lost by the Treaty of 
Wcjstphalia (1648). The dioct^se suffered greatly (lur- 
ing the predatory wars of I^ouis XIV of France, and 
in 1689 the city and cathixlral were bumcHl, In 1794 
tlie cathedral, which hiul biMin rertt^)red at gnmt (ex- 
pense, was once more ravaged by the lawless solditiry 
of the French Revolution. In i801 that- pari of the 
dioctist*. on the left bank of the Rhin<^ IukI to be ceded 
to Mainz; in 1815 the diocese was lissigned to Bavaria; 
in 1817 it receivcwl new boundaricjs m the Bavarian 
Concordat and was made suffragan of the new metro- 
politan Bamberg. By the liberality of King Ixmis I 
of Bavaria, the cathedral was suitably decorat<Ml 
(1846-53), the frescoes being done by »^diraudolf)h. 
The area of the diocese corrc^sjxinds to that of th<» 
Bavarian Palatinate of the Rhine. Dr. Micha<4 
Faulhaber, formerly a pmfessor at the University of 
Strasbmg, was apfxiinUKl bishop in 1910. The dio- 
cese h^ 12 deaneries, 235 parishtw, 6 curacii^s, 86 
chaplaincies and vicarships, 377 secular clergy, and 
10 regular clergy. The (Jatholic |x>pulation is 413,- 
481; the Protestant population is al>out 500, (KX). 
The diocese has also 1 Dominican monastery (Dgger- 
sheim), 1 Capuchin monastery (St. Ingbert), and 100 
houses for nuns. 

Remuno. OeMch. der BittchUfe cu Sptyer nebti Urkundfnhuch 
(4 vota., Miuiu, 1852-64); Idem, NtiArrv Ofnch. drr Bittchii/e fu 
Sp«yer (Sp^yor, 1867); Gkiiihki., Drr Kt 
(Maizix, 1828; 2aa ed., Cologne, 1870). 

KlBMENS lidrFUCR. 
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8p«j«r, Johann and Wendblin voiv German 
printeni in Venice from 1468 to 1477. They were 
among the first of those who, after 1462, left Mainz 
for Italy to introduce there the art of printing books. 


We have scant knowltHige of their lives. They eame 
originally from 8j»ver (capital of the Bavarian pa- 
latinate). Early in 14(KMU Johann appears in Mami 
a “goldsmith'* — it was there, no doubt, he 
leanuHl the art of print ing b«H)ks. In 1468, with his 
w'ife, children, and brether Wendclin, he s(»l out for 
Venice. The establishment of their printing house, 
the first in Venice, took plact' under the most favour- 
able au8pi(Hv«. The Vtuietian Senate extendeii a 
cordiiil welcome to Johann, and granttHl him a full 
nionoiK>ly of printing for five years. His first b<x>k, 
Cicero’s ‘TCpistoliv ad familiartMs”, api>eared in 1469. 
During the printing of Augustine's “De Civitate 
Dei” (1470) Johann died, and Wendclin completed 
it. The Ijitter assunuxl control of the bu«ine«8 after 
the death of Johann and carritsl it. on successfully until 
1477. About 1472 he associated with him the Ger- 
man printer, Johann 
von Kbln. Together 
they issued seven 
works. Besides their 
great skill as printers, 
their extraordinary 
industry is worthy of 
note. Before Jommn 
died, four great works 
had been issued : two 
editions of Cicero; 
Pliny; and one vol- 
ume of Livy. The 
‘Vl)e Civitate Did” 
had been begun. 
Within seven months 
eight hundred vol- 
umes were printed. 

From 1470 to 1477 
Wendclin issued over 
seventy great works 
(Italian and Roman 
classics, Fathers of 
the Clnirch, jurists, 
etc.). Johann printea 
in an antiijue tyjie 
modelled after the best Italian timnuscnpi writ- 
ing, beautiful, and carefully cut. It is decidedly 
superior to the later antique type, which deteri- 
oraUnl through desire to save space, and it is 
almost equal to the beautiful type of Jiuison. Jo- 
hann’s clear type and his entire twhnical execution 
are surpriKingly iK*rfc*ct. In addition to this first 
tyfie, Wendenn uwtd fivcj newly cut types of exqui^ 
ite workmanship, among them thn‘i^ slender Gothic 
mcwlels, probably reduetsl to save space. His work 
«h(»wt*d the same correct ru^Hs of text, beauty of print- 
ing, and evenn(‘«M that had characterized Johann's. 
I'he latb’f w«s the first prinlc*r to number the leaves 
with Arabic figurr*s, and was also (he first w'ho used the 
colon and interrogation point. In Wendelin's biwks 
appear<‘d for the first time tln‘ so calicid catch-words 
(Ktialoden), ihtit is to say he printed on the lower 
margin of eiu-h pag(‘ the first word of the piige following. 

Dknii*, Huffrafftum pro J. da Spira l7t)4); Hsoww, 

Ventium Brinlini; i^rrrni {lAimUm. IH« J ) ; ( )?oiania, Art riW- 
primerifd Vrnittr (Vrnirf!, lHUr» (i); 11 aktwic* anu oriiKiw, 

Kchrijt turn 6iM)j(lhr. <Srburtntage von Johnnn (Mftin*, 

HKX)). 842. 

HeINUIOH W. W ALLAH. 

SpiUmAxm, JoHEPn, author, b. at Zug. Hwitzerland, 
22 April, 1842; d. at Luxemluirg, 20 February, 1905. 
He attondtsi the primarv seliool and f^ymnmium of hb 
native town, but fis'bh* fiealth nei^essitated his leaving 
his studies and devoting hirnwdf to his father's busi- 
ness. At the age of hi*, reflwmed his intomiptod 

studies at the Jesuit allege of Foldkirch. Having 
entered the Jesuit novitiate at (Jorheitn (1862), he woa 
sent, during the Franco-Pruiisian War (1870), to 
France, to nurse the sick. Two years later, whcan his 
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order was banished from Germany, he went to England 
to complete his theological studies, and in 1874 was 
orde^^ priest. The life work of Spillmann, who had 
already snown his poetical gift in his contributions to 
^'Dcr Hausfreund'^(a calendar published by Father 
Pachtler in 1872), was clearly marked out for him. 
He was appointcid collaborator on the ‘‘Stimmen aus 
Maria^Li^ir’ (founded in 1871) and the ‘‘Katho- 
lische Missionen” (founded in 1873). 

Spillmann’s fruitful literary activity resulted chiefly 
from his connexion with these periodicals, eafK^- 
cially the “Katholischc Missionen . which he edited 
from 1880 to 1890. From his ‘^Bcdlagen ftir die 
Jugend'’ grew seven portly volumes of “ Reiscbilder^*, 
while twenty-one booklets, “Aus femen Landern”, 
owe their origin to the Hamesourw*; theses consisUjd of 
edifying and tastefully illustrated stori^^ for the young, 
with whom they have beiiome favourites, as the nu- 
merous editions and translations prove. His comply 
hensive “Gemdiinhte der Katholikenverfolgung in 
England von irii'hVlOHl hesan with articles in the 
“Btimmcn aus MariarLaach , was continued in the 
supplements to this jMriodical, and was completed in 
five large volurm^. For the calendar^ the “Haus- 
freund^ , which was given up in lH81,Kpilln:iann wrote 
many stories : these were afterwards colkx»ted under the 
title “ Wolkenund Honnenschein”, eight pretty sU)rM*H 
for the young which have bet*n fn^qucntly republished 
and traiislat^'d into other languages. Spillrnann also 
wrote seven longer nimances, the first (iDie Wunder- 
blume von Woxindon) appearing in 1893; and the last 
(I)er Hchwarze H<!humacner) Um years later; they are 
written in th<‘ style of his fnvourib* aut hors, Sir Walt4*r 
Scott and Char(<»H Dickons. An eighth romance w'lis 
iketchiMl, but a m^rious illness prevented its comply 
tion. Spillrnann 's importancHi ariw'S chiefly from his 
works for the young. 

In fkldition to thr nncnjlo«ii?ii In variouii newHpapeni ®nd pTriml- 
ioAid. •»« B\umua.ktnick in SUmmen aus Matut-lxiaeh, LXIX, 
1-22, 

N. SCHKID. 

Spina, Aufonho de, Spanish I*>ancis<*an, date of 
birth unknown; d. about 1491. A convert from Juda- 
ism. he was for many years superior of the houst' of 
siuaiesof the Friars Minor at Salamanca, and in 1491 
was created bishop of Thermopylae in (Ireect*. He 
was a man of great learning and nttaintHl consitlerable 
renown as a preacher, but his chief title to fame is the 
work entitled “Fortalitiiim Fidei’’ which Mariana 
(lib. XXII “ r>t> rt'bus IliH|)an/’, c. xlvi) de*M‘ril)e8 as 
“opus eruditum, splendido titulo, vo(M' barbara, et 
divinarum rerum cognitione praistanti”. As ap- 
jMWs from the text, this work was wTitten in 14.58, 
but it was adiled to by the author at different times 
up to the year 1485. The first wiition was issutMl 
about 14ti4"70; the ixlition publiriied at Nuremberg 
in 1485 iK'gins thus: “Incipit prohemium Fortalitii 
Fidei conscript urn i>er ouendam Doctorem eximium 
onitnis minorum anno MCX}OCLlX in partibus Occi- 
dent is.” The fact that the “Fortalitiiim Fidei" aji- 
peared anonymously gave rise to some diffenmin* of 
opinion as to its authorship. The reason why the 
work is included in the “Seriptores O.P." is that one 
edition of it appeared under the auspice© of Gulielmus 
Totani, O. P.. tor its author was undoubtedly a Fran- 
ciscan, as Ecnard himself notes (Script. Ord. IVied., 
ed. 1721, 11, 01), and modern scholars are practically 
unanimous in attributing it to Alfonso de Hpina. The 
“Fortalitiiim Fidei" deals with the different kinds of 
armour to bf» used by preachem and others in their 
warfan* against the enemies of the Christian religion. 
It is divided into five booksj the first directed against 
those who deny the Divinity Christ, the second 
against heretics, the third against the J®wi» the 
fourth against the Mohamm^ans, while the fifth book 
treats of the battle to be waged against the Gates of 
HeU, In this last book the author dweUs at length 


upon the demons and their hatred of men, the powers 
they have over men the dimmution of l^hese 
powers, owing to the victory of Christ on the Cross, 
the final conciition of the demons, etc. 

Besides the “Fortalitium", Alfonso de Spina pub- 
lished at least three other works: (1) Sermones de 
Nomine Jesu Vigintiduos, issued about 1454 (errone- 
ously confounded with the “Fortalitiura " by Gudin); 
(2) “Sermones plures de excellentia nostrae fidei". 
preached in 1459; (3) a treatise on fortune, dedicated 
to John, King of Castile^ (14()4~54). . 

Wai>dino, Annalfs mincrwm, ad an. aaaX; Idem, 

Hcri^ofts ord. min. (Rom#', 1006), 14, Sbarai.ba, 
pt. I (liomc, 1908), 29-30; Hubter, Nomenclator, II (1906). 


Spina, Babtoiximmeo, Scholastic theologian, b. 
at Pisa aI>out 1475; d. at Home, 1546. He joined 
the Dominican Order at Pisa about 1494. Having 
taught for many years in the schools of his order, 
he was apfiointed (1536) by the Venetian Senate to 
the cliair of theology at Padua. He was also for a 
time socim of the master-general of his order, and 
prior provincial of the Holy Land. In July, 1542, he 
was made Master of the SiicnNl Palace by Paul 111, 
and during the four years that he diHchargetl the dutujs 
of that oifiofi he rcmderwl great service^) to the Holy 
H<*e and to the Fathers of the Cxmncil of Trent, re- 
garding many difficult and iiuKitixi (jiiostioiis From 
the year 1518 Spma was (*ngagcd in a heat<‘d con- 
troversy wnlh his famous confri’n’. Cardinal (^ajetan 
Still more harsh W’lus his opjsmition to Ambrose 
C'atharinus, whom he denounei'd as guilty of hert^sy 
to Paul 111 about thc5 beginning of the year 1546. 
The most iiu|K)rtant of Spina’s works are. “Tutcla 
Veritaiis de Immortal it ate Aniirui' contra Petrum 
PomjKinat lurn " and “Flagellum m Tres Libros 
AjK)logitf‘ Pomi>onatii de immort ablate Annme", 
Ixith imbhshed in 1518. Of sjK*cial interest arc* also 
“Tractafus de Stringibus et Lamiis" (Venice, 1.523), 
anil “AiKilogue Tn*s mlversus Joann. Franc. Pon- 
zinibiiirn JunsiMTituin" (Venic«% 1,525) These last 
two works wore also nublisluHl at Home in 1576 In 
his tn‘atise “De ConcepUone B. Mana‘ Virg." 
(Venic«‘, 1.5.33), Spina ojiixisi'd the iloctnne of the 
Immaeulat e (kineeiit ion. 

Aia’a Y Ahtor(1\, Moriumrnta Donontraruj pro trnmnr con- 
cept. (I^mvAin, ll'SW), 4 M<i . Kt’iiARi), SertfA, Ord. Prad., 11 , 
126 iiq., lIiJRTKtt. XommcUitor. 

Chas. J. Callan. 

Spinola, Christophf.k Roya.s de, Bishop of Wiener- 
Neustaiit, h. of a noble Spanish family, near ll<K*r- 
mond in (lekierland in 1626; d. at Wiener-Neastadt. 
12 March, 1695 EducaUHi at CVilogne, he entered 
the Francksean Order at that place and for Htmie time 
taught philosophy and thinilogy Going to Spain, he 
was made provincial of his order, and in 1(>61 aceom- 
mnied Margaret Theresa, the first wifi* of Emi>eror 
I>eopol<l I, to Vienna, where he IxTame one of iheem- 
wror's influential diplomats. He w'as appointed titu- 
lar Bishop of Knin m Dalnuitia in 1668 and Bishop 
of Wiener-Neustiwit. 19 January, 1686. In his en- 
deavours to bring atx)ut a itninion bi'tw'een Protes- 
tants and the Catholic Chiin^h he had the supfiort 
of lx?>oi>old I. His negotiations with well-known 
lS?oteetant theologianSj such as Molanus, Callbtus. 
l.<eibnix, etc., and various Prot instant courts, espe- 
daUy Hanover and Bramienburg, were enamraged by 
Innocent XI, and in 168;i led to a conference of 
Protestant thetdogians to whom Spinola submitted 
his plan of reunion. The plan was apparently ap- 
proved by the Protestant theologians, but French 
influence and Spinola’s too liberal concessions in- 
duced Innocent XI to tAke no action. On 20 
March, 1691, the emperor appointed Spinola com- 
misaury-i^eneral of the movement for ecclesiastical 
mmkm fii Austria-Hungary. The extreme oonoea- 
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sioiiB which he now made to the Protestants of 
AustnflrHungary, such as Communion under both 
species, freedom for priests to marry, Mass in the 
C^xman lan^age, and suspension of' the Tridentine 
decrees until a new council was held, were rejected 
by Rome. 

Landwbhr, Spinolas Unumtbetirthunifm in Bmndtnhura in 
Mdrkittdus Fortchungm, XX (Berlin, 1887) ; Kikiil, Der Frituhna^ 
T^n d9M Leibni* 9ur Wuxiervereiniffting der gHrennten ehri^dichen 
Kirckm (Paderboro, 1904); KnOpfubb in AUg, Deutsche Biog., 
XXXV. 20S1-4. 

Micelakl Ott. 


Spinoia (d'Espinosa, Despinoza), Benedict, b. 
at Amsterdam, 24 Nov., 1632; d. at The Hague, 21 
Feb., 1677. He belonged to a family of Jewish mer- 
chants of moderate means, and was originally called 
Baruch, a name that ht^ later translated into its Latin 

e(]uivalent Bent*- 

dict. His father’s 
name was Mi- 
ehju4, his mother. 
Michael’s second 
wife, wiis calletl 
liana I)el)c»ra. 
In lt)41 Michael 
married a third 
wif(' who was 
nanu'd Hester d(‘ 
I0s|)inosa. The 
family probably 
had some con- 
nexion with the 
little town of Es- 
pino in Spanish 
Galicia, and with 
the celebrated 
Mamino family 
tht're called lOs- 
pinosa. (The 
M aminos were 
Spanish Jews 
comfielled to c<m- 
Hkxkdkt SrisojtA form outwardly 

to Christianity.) 



passions. at this time he was looked upon with 

suspicion by orthodox Jews. He now devoted him* 
self to the natural philosophy of l>e»carte«. Coming 
back in this way to metaphysics, he completely over* 
came the scepticism, ana, resuming his first studies, 
bc'i^an to lay the foundation of his new system, llie 
philosophy of Descartes aidcni him in recasting the 
notions which he had prtwiouslv ae<|uired. After 
the death of his father in 1654, i!4pinosa w^as almost 
completely cast off by his family and, having no 
means, taught in the jirivate Humanistic school of 
the ex-Jc*8uit and fn'ethinkiT Fniiiz van den Enden. 
Here he iH'rfect<Hi hiniw'lf in Latin and wntiniuxi his 
philosophi<‘al investigations by the study of Bt. 
Augustine, the Stoics, Sdiolasticism (in a somewhat 
sufMTficial maniK'r), the philosojihy of the Henaisaance 
and that of sorm* nuxlern writers, «>spfH'ially of Holibes. 
His later psycholog>^ shows ext raonlinnry similarities 
with the teachings of Marcus Marci and of Glisson. 

Spinoza now frequentfsl almost exclusively the so- 
ciety of Christ ians, i. c. of the frec'-thinking sort, and 
08 |H>cially of Mennonites. His lifelong friendships, imi 
known fn>m his It^ttcTs, dat«* in part fn>m this iH'riod. 
In he was formally ex[Mmed from the Jewish 

eommunity and siKin afterwards from Amsterdam. 
A somewhat l<‘g(‘iHiiirv attack uiK)n his life is said to 
have be<*n made alumt this time. He never became a 
Christiiin. He now began to dictate in Latin some of 
the principles of his philowmliy to a comiMiiiy of pupils 
at (imlerkerk lu'ar Amsterdam. A Dutch trauNjaiiori 
of this dictation exists in two nianuscripts which were 
<liscovcred in IS.W and 1H(>1 liy Frietlrich Muller, a 
Dutch lsK)kM»‘lhT. Thf‘ t ranslat ion as found in these 
maiiUHcriptH had h(M*n largelv nn'is<*d, had notes that 
were traet‘al)l(‘, however, to Bninoza himself, and had 
Iwsai somewhat unskilfully nandliHl liy an e<litor. 
Since the discovery the manuHcripts have l>mi pub- 
lished a numlxT of times both in t nc original text and 
in translations. 'I'he charact eristics of the later sys- 
tem of the “Ethics” are evident in this “Korte Ver- 
handeling van Go<l, d(^ Mt'nsch, en d<?s*eIos Wel- 
stand Hut, n<*ither th«* doctrine of the one and only 
Divine substance, nor the higher unity of “exUni- 
sion” and “thought” in the inliniti^ and the finib*, nor 


Baruch attracUMi attention in the H<!hool for Por- 
tuguese Jews at Amsterdam by his taUmts and 
application to study. He made rapid progn^ss in 
Hebrew and the study of the Talmua, and his 
teachers, especially Rabbi Saul Ix^vi Mortcira, had 
the greatest hopes of his future. It was inicmdcHl 
that he should become a rabbi, "rhe sulitlc methods 
of the ieat^hers of the Talmud undoubtedly trairuHl 
his intellect and led it particularly U) reiuioning by 
analogy. The moral teac hing of tnc Haggada had a 
great and jxTinanent influence upon his ccxlc* of 
living. However, the difficulties in regard to the 
Scriptures, whicdi he dciduced from what he rea<i, 
maae a stronger impression upon him than their 
solutions. Thus he was a troublesome and critical 
pupil, although at the same time a mmlcwt one. He 
read and despised the Calialists; yet tra<X5S of their 
influence are recognizable in his philosophy; mention 
should here bt* particularly made of the book colletJ 
“Zfihar” and of Hmera’s work “Porta cadi”. He 
studied industriously the Jewish writers on the philos- 
ophy of religion, especially Maimonides, Gersonides. 
Cha^ai Kreskas, and Ibn Esra, and later adopted 
much from them. The writings of the Arabian 
philosopher A1 Farabi and of his commentator Ismail 
show striking similarities, even in the smallest details, 
with the later system of Spinoza. There are also 
clear evidences of connexion between the strange 
work of Ibn Tofail, the sUiry of ‘VHai Ibn Joktan*’, 
and the conceptions of Spinoza. 

About 1651 Spinoza, unable to see his way clearly, 
seems for a short time to have abandoned metaphysi- 
cal Btudiea, and to have fought a hard battle with his 


t he* iii.sl inct of w‘lf-i)r(^m*rvatior>, is clcarlv exprcsmsl in 
it. Spinoza, obligcrl to WH*k some other means of 
HupiK)rt, became a very skilful griiuler of lenses; his 
work C4ninnaiul(Ml g(s>»l prjc<'K. Aliout KKM) he re- 
tinal the village <»f Hijnslmrg near Leyden. The 
lit<|(‘ Immihc in which he lives] still stands, and has been 
iH>ught by admirers of (he philosojiher; it (’ontains a 
fine lilmiry. Hen^ Spinoza (IcvoUmI himsfdf to a re- 
vision of tlu; “Korte Verhandeling” which was never 
(MJinpleb'd. 1'lu‘ result of th<‘se lalMHirs W'lis an iiri- 
jx)rtant unfini.she<l trcMitiw? “De intell(*ctus ernenda- 
tione”, with f in^parat ions for his great work, the 
“Ethics”, and the development of the “ gtxmii^trical 
method”. While at Rijnsburg he was greatly stim- 
ulated in his w'ork l)y t he rejiortH of t he lect ures of the 
prc>fess()rs of philosophy of lA*vd(*n (among whom 
should be included (hndincx), which were brought to 
him by sf udents c»f the university. While at this vil- 
lage he also becjime acciuaintcd with the* celebrat^xl 
HtenH<*n, arid hml li(*rca pupil ruiined Gasearius, whom 
he instruct (sl in the Gartesian philoH4>phy. Jn 1663 
Spinoza published a Ixsik undcT his own name called 
“Kenati d(js Cartes prineijiioruin iihilosophia; Pars 1 
et II more gfX)metrico ile.monstrata;”, luid a supplcj- 
inent to this und(*r the title, “Oigitata metaphysica”. 
The work does not give Hjiinoza’s own philosophy, but 
glimpses of his views may be found in it. 

mile at Rijnsburg Hpiuoza also taught by ooTre- 
opondcnce some young friends at Amsterdam who had 
formed a Spinoza club. In the sprint of 166:1 ho 
movwl tx) V<M>rberg, near The Hafpie. His acqiiaint- 
ance with scholars and statesmen increaisxL He was 
witty, was esteemed as a great Biblical critic and 
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niatliematieian, and hail the reputation of posaesdng a 
fine political tienae. Jan de Witt and van Beunin^en 
held him in high regard. Huygeria interested him- 
self in Bpinoaa’s lanaes. Great expectatkina were ox- 
preased of hie philosophy by Heinrich Oldenburg of 
Bremen, who had visited Hpinoza at Rijnsbur^ and 
now, in connexion with Robert lioylc, was active in 
London as the Sf5cretary of the Royal wociety, and by 
the learned Ludwig Meyer, While living at Voor- 
burg Hpinoxa workeni hiird on a lengthy treatise to 
which he later gave the title of ‘‘Tra<rtatus thoologico- 
politicus'’. He drew largely for this work from the 
Arabian and Jewish philosophy of religion and from 
the old rabbinical oxegeais. But his main sources 
were early, little-known Jiwish heretics and obscure 
Christian writers of his own time, eH|K*cially Peyr^n;’s 
‘‘Hystema thmlogicurn ex Pra*adainitarura hypo- 
thesis' (105/5). Hpinoza's jxilitical views were largely 
inspired by Jan de Witt and his friends; the same 
m>inionH are to bo found in the writings of other 
Dutch fxilitical wntiTs of thf3 same ixiriod, e. g. van 
Hove. Hpinoza, however, in publishing his treatise, 
had special aims in view. It was intended to estab- 
lish and enlarge the eceh'siastical and |)oliticaI princi- 
ples of Jan de Witt and at the* same tune to lead the 
way to the publication of his own philosophy. Ac- 
cording to Spinoza the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
Testament an* not without err^ir and are not insf)ired 
in the strict sense*. "J'hcy do not teach us with cer- 
tainty as to th(5 nature of God and His characteristics, 
but only concerning obedience to God, piety, and love. 
Conm^quently tlu^ text of the Bible can never come 
into conflict with philosojihy and civil law. But, ac- 
cording to Spinoza, the limitations of philosofdiy and 
law are also clearly (h^fined. As it is only in the 
State that justice and law, injustice and transgression 
are conceivable, the individual, m order to be able to 
live according U> n'lison, must surrender his rights to 
the community. 7'hen, Pk), he must obey the govern- 
ment in everything, (‘vim ligainst his reason and <*on- 
viction, uul<*ss a command contradicts universal bid- 
ing, iw the murder of parents, Fr(*<*dom of thinking 
and speaking, how<*ver, cannot he forbidden by the 
State; if it has the jx>wt‘r to do this, the right, ind(‘ed, 
cannot be d('nie<l it, but the [irohibition would be dis- 
advantag(H)us to it, b(*eauH(' its own existence would 
be eiidangen‘d by such tyranny. No man can t*ver 
act according to his convudions, if a law of (he State 
staruls in the way. Thus SjniKiza ufiholds only a 
partial fnMxiom of conseiene<*. On (h«^ otluT hiuid the 
government has the riitht to supervise tht* external 
practice of religion. It is oiisy to understand that the 
Church councils and synods of Holland t(H>k energetic 
meamires against (his work, which aptK\*inMl anony- 
mously in 1()70. Up to 1(»7(5 at leii.st thirty-s('ven de- 
cLsions or t‘dirts ligamst (lie work hiwl apfH»are<i. 

From 1(570 Spinoza livixl at ’'fhe Hague, at first in 
the Verkade, then not far from this sjiot in the Pavil- 
ioensgrachi, near the monument erect tnl m 1880. 
mth hou8i3S are still in existence, but the latter, in 
which %)inoza die<l, has labdy lx»en completely re- 
built. The philosopher lahoiireci with zeal on his 
great work; m order to 1x3 iude|xmdent and undis- 
turbed in elaborating his syst em of philosophy he 
dined a call to a professorship at Heidell>rrg, His 
plan to publish his system of ethics in 1675 failed, 
owing to the opposition of his enemies. Originally 
Bpinoia seems to have had the intejition to found a 
kind of philosophical world-religion. He believed 
that the m^ic ideas of his view of the world were to be 
found among the old Hebrews, in Christ, and in St, 
Paul. In his opinion this philosophy, without the 
Holy Scriptures, siiffieod for tlie truly wii^. In order 
to understand his conception of the original Chris- 
tianity it must he rememoered that his acciuaintance 
from the beginning ha<i been among latitudinarian 
Christians, who emphasised the moral life, not dogma, 


that, with many of his Christian friends, he regarded 
the Antitrinitarians as the most genuine Christians, 
that he found traces of his philosophy in the writings 
of Christian mystics, and finally that among the first 
writings which had introduced him to Christianity 
had been Hobbes’s books “Decive^and ‘'Leviathan . 
Towards the end of his life Spinoza had bitter dis- 
appointments, which, however, seldom disturbed 
his stoical composore. He lived tranquilly at The 
Hague in the midst of his work, his correspondence, 
and his friends. He began an exceedingly interesting 
political treatise in which he did not change his earlier 
views but rather carried them further. He also wrote 
a short treatise on the rainbow, and a Hebrew gram- 
mar, and^ as it seisms, translated the Pentateuch. He 
was a victim to the diw^ase from which his family 
suffered, consumption, and this was aggravat.ed by his 
work in grinding lenses. He died neac^jfully, in the 
presence of a physician who was a friend. Even the 
other petiple in the house did not know he was dying. 
The little he left was, as it were, a mirror of his life. 
Spinoza was a very frugal and unselfish man. He 
d(H!lined all money and pensions that he did not abso- 
lutely require. His way of living could not be sim- 
pler; it was only for IxKiks that he spent relatively 
large sums. ''Fhe virtues which he most highly prized 
and consistently practisijd were control of the feelings, 
ei^uabihty of spirit, love of country, loyalty and in- 
dustry, moderation and love of tne truth. In so- 
ciety he wjis animated and witty; he enjoyed being 
alone, and yet was kindly disfxiseii towariis his fellow 
men. Union with God. as he conceivcnl of the Deity, 
i. e. as a thinking arui infinite, necessarily existing, 
immanent cause of all existence, and love for this 
Being were to him the highest of all things. He was 
imiiKivably convmciMl that his wiis the true phi- 
losophy, could scarcely understand any view that 
deviated from his ow*n, was hard and unjust in his 
judpnents of other thinkers, wiis not easily approached 
with objections, and was incapable of aiipreciating 
with historical objectivity other views of the world. 

In 1677 his literary remains w(*re published under 
the title '‘B. I). S. Opera iKisthuma”. In this publi- 
cation were included his system of (*thics, the unfin- 
ished politieal tractate, the treatise “De emendatione 
intellectus”, letters to and from him, and lastly his 
comp<*ndium of H<*brew grammar. The Dutch 
translation of the same year has great critical value. 
The trai’tate on the rainbow was first published 
anonymouslv in Duti'h at The Hague in 1687. The 
problems added for the calculus of iin^habilities are 
not by Spinoza. The philosopher s(H*mH to have 
destroycni his translation of the Pentateuch; the 
Spaiihsh ajKilogy w'hi(*h ho drew up when exjielied 
from the synagogue has not, so far, bet'u found. 

It is im|M)ssible to describe in a short article the 
Spinozisi ic system a.s a w'hole. For it is just the rigidly 
unifiiHl, minute construction of that system ana the 
labyrinth of its thought procf^sses that arc of impor- 
lanco for th<* history of philosophy as an original 
creation. ()n the other hand, the elements, bases, 
mid individual results are neither new nor original. 
Spinoza’s view of the work! is so constructed that 
the final results can I>e reached with equal logic from 
its episternological and psychological assumptions, 
and from its eliiical and metaphysical axioms. The 
view of Spinozism held by the present writer, which 
frequently varies from the views formerly held, can 
merely be indicate in w^hat follows. 

According to Spinoza there are no universal notions. 
Only that is thinkable which aetuallv exists or wall 
exist at some time. Further, only tne necessary is 
thinkable. Existence and necessity, however, cannot 
be deduced from the nature of finite things; we must 
therefore concei\*e of a Being (God) necessarily 
existing and necessary acting, from which all else 
follows of necessity. Being k not the cause but 
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the first principle in the manner of mathematical 
entities; the things come from it by mathematical 
eequence; for only in this way, says the philosopher, 
can the immutability of the first principle be niam- 
tained, only thus is a relation of the infinite Ui the 
finite thinkable; and only in this way is the unity of 
nature pre«er\^ed, without fusing the substance of 
God with Ihat of finite thmgs. Yet the axiom Ctod» 
Nature'' k valid because the things necessarily 
following from the Being of God tieiong in some way 
to God. Only the Being of God is independent; 
Spinoza calls this Being alone substance. All things 
{modi) must be founded in the attributes of God. 
This is one approach to Spmozism. 

Another is the following: Spinoza observed in 
nature, on the one side, only systems of motion and 
rest which were deriveti from one another in an end- 
less sc-iries of causes and on the other side, 

running exactly parallel to these, but not influenced 
by them, a siTies of ideas. These systems of motion 
and ideas cannot be underatoixi of thems('lves alone, 
but only with the aid of the notions of extension and 
thought, and these two notions contain in themmdves 
the characteristic of infinity. Thus we are brought 
to a necessarily existing lieing on whom all otluT 
beings must depend m their existence and nature. 
The facts of exjierience, as comhiio sirte qua non, lead 
us to the know'lwlge that the change which w<* observe 
can only be explained by an instinct of H(df-i)r(‘s<*rva- 
tion existing in all things, which constitutes their 
individual nature. This instinct, then, is th(‘ relative 
factor in the scientific construction of ethics and 
politics. The Absolute, wdiich corresponds to it and 
establishes it, consists of the immanently working, 
countless attributes of the universal substances This 
is the second approach to Spinozism. 

We now come to a third: Sce'jilicisni is compleledy 
overcome only when the ide*a is nc»thing else than the 
objective side of the‘ pr(K*(‘ss of movement which is 
identical with it unde'r another fmint of vie’W. Oiilv 
then doca the 8Uccc.ssion of things fully coinciele with 
the succe'ssion of ideas. Thus truth and certainty 
are the same. 'The faet that there are ill-dedinenl and 
falser ideas can, accordingly, only be explainesi in that 
these ideas, so far as they do not prove themselves 
to be arbitrary combinations and fictions, are iiuTedy 
part-knowl(Hlge. Such part-knowhslge, however, sig- 
nifies that the one with such knowledge is in some 
sense part of an absolute intedhgence. i'herefore the 
part-extension identical with and corresixinding wdth 
the part-knowdcnlgc is only a part of an infinite and 
indivisible extension. Conseeiue'ntly, in the' infinite 
also, extension and thouglit are, absolutely considered, 
identical; as relative things they are different. A|)- 
plied to ethics this doctrine signifies that gmsl and 
evil have meaning only from the iMjint of view of an 
incomplete part^knowliMlge; appiie<l to politics it 
sets up for the individual life the axiom right is 
might, and ascribc^s to the State the creation of right. 

Lastly, ethics as a doctrine of happiness, which 
is really Spinoza's starting-jxiint, leads to the same 
nyiult. His main question was, how is perfect hap- 
piness possible? Now he could only conceive of \wr- 
leot peace and happiness on the supposition) that all 
earthly happomings proceed as the nectissary conse- 
quence of the nature of the absolutely infinite Being; 
whoever recognizes this and rests lovingly in this 
knowledge enjoys perfect peace. The aim of life 
is to attain this knowdcolge cognitio /mb specie aster- 
nitatin. From this opinion, however, it follows 
neeeasarily that the individual acts of knowledge 
proceed in some manner from God's own thought 
(the soul therefore is no substance), that the nature 
of the individual soul is an individual instinct towards 
perfection {conatus in mo esse permmrandi — in order 
to pitss^e the continuity of all self-consciousness), 
that evil proceeds from a lack of adequate knowledge, 


that the material is only another side of the l|>iritliaL 
because otherwise Spinoza wx>uld have had to suppoie 
a H^ond souri^ of evil besides imiierfeot knowkd^. 

These statements show also the way in wlmh 
Spinoza can l>e refuteii. It must be shown that God’s 
uiu'htuigeal^leness do(?s not involve the necesfuty of all 
Divine actum ; it must be provtni that the de}H>tideiic« of 
the finite upon the infinite dew's not demand a counter* 
rtdation m the infinite and that there is a metaphyaio 
world of pure tamsibility anil universal conceptions. 
Further, it must be shown that an objetffively txu© 
knowlcMilgt' is poasible, even though the onier ot ideas 
do<'8 nut run strictly parallel to the ortler of 
and though thc^ two orders are not identical. *106 
|K)si!iv(* contradictions of this identity in the finite 
must be rt'veaU'd, and it must be shown that in the 
Spmozistic jisychology the continuity of self-coii- 
Bciousm^, notwithstanding the instinct of self- 
prt'si'rvation, is dest roytMl, and that the part-know 1- 
cnlgc of Sjunoza, with the system of happiness built 
upon it, involves an imiMmetrable mystery and 
therefore is untenable as a philosophical view of the 
world. Some fru'mls and later iwimirt'rs of Spinoza 
thought thi'y could comhitio his philosophy with 
Ghn.stianity. A hopeless attempt in this direction is 
made m the introduction to the “Ojiera posthuma" 
written by laidwitf Meyer. Jarrig Jellis, Spinoza's 
fric'iul, also exerUMi himself to bring Spinozism and 
Christianity together. More ingimiouH and profound 
but also excmlmgly soiihistical is the^ treatise issued 
anonymously in lflS4 by Abraham Cuffeler, Speci- 
men art is ratiocinandi naturalis et artificialiM ad 
pantoso!)hiu‘ prmciiiia manuducens”. A number of 
writers leave ont' in doubt us to whether they did not 
us(‘ Christianity merely as a cloak. Others, e. g. 
Bredenburg, and Wittich in his Anti-Spinoza^, 
adopted only individual nrint'inles of Spinozism. 
Wh(*ii in the st'cond half of (ne eiglitcH'nth century the 
rejmtation of Spinoza was again revival both in 
Germany and Friinci' simultantsouHly, the effort was 
on(*<* more made to n'conc ih' Spinozism and Chris- 
tianity. Mention might here be made of Ileydcn- 
rcK'h, Heriler, and Saliatier de (’astrcM. 

That m the prewmt time Spinoza has again become 
very miKlern is lrac(‘abl(* to nine' reasons: his criticism 
(»f the Script un*s, his doctrine of fref»-ihought, nis 
thc'ory of the State as the source' of right, his tlocirine 
of happiness founded on necessity, his doctrine of 
morals dissociated from pfwitive ndigion, his axiom 
l)euH Hive Nalurn and t lie just ification of this axiom, his 
coneej)tion of the identity of thought and movement 
in the AhsoluU*, his distinction of absolute and relative 
knowKxlgc, finally his r<‘jilism in lb<* thtwiry of knowl- 
t*dge to which many modern philosophers arc rtiiuming. 

I'tK' hit>Iiog:riiphy prc'parrri l)v van i>r.n Y^inuii fxii'mlii only to 
1S71. It Ititx hri'U pst'tiaMy mipplf^iiientfcl by GiteNWAU), 
Spxnozn i« I ><‘ut^rhlarulllU'-TUn, 1S07), by Wi'isu, 

1893), Hhich coiitumfU Uir roIl»*rtion of viorkH on Hpinoitt tlint 
hntl lHH'nw)Ut for AnuTirii, nmJ bv the Kalolr^ “Hiiinoxit'*, No MW 
(I'runkfort, 1912) Tho n*lntivc*ly but m no wny oonipleto 
rdibon of htM tiorkit m that of van Vurrr.N and Lanu (200 ml., 
Th<? Himtu#*, 1H95). Of thia pubimation tho *' Kthioa alono hoi 
apfM'aml in a third wlition ( 1 905) Hngliiih tranalathmw of Hpfnoaa, 
omitting; tho dtdf»rtivn one* of WiLua. arr: VvhuaHTou, Kiktca 
fNew York, 1894), Halk Wiiitr and HuTCMisaoN HnauNO 
(3rd iHi., I^indon, 1899), thinwhtmn includoN aJIao the />« tnUl- 
tfctuH fnumd<Ut(fnf, Ki-wKa Imu I’diiiHl thu chiaf worka (London, 
1HH3-K4). but with the letterw freidy abridgad; OiU4Nii«Ail 
KontNaoN, Kort« VtrhatuMtng (ChioiMO, 1900), deftnifyn. 
aee l>elow Wolf An eitoellent tranalation into Dutch of nil 
the worka of Hpinoia i>* that of Mkteh (Amaterda.m, 

1905); the liewt French translation in that of Apruww (Parb. 
1907-09), the coiT««|)ondenee and the iheologie<>>poUtieAl 
the poHtieal treatiaen have yet to he ptibliahed. Among tisi 
Oernian tranalationa abouhl Ih" rnenflonwl the owe made for tha 
Philoaophical Library by BXnwh. BecHKNAe. and GzaMAKiyr. 
Ad excellent faewimile eflition of all the lettera waa iianiod by 
MRUEMin numliered csopiea at The Hague, A faoairoile of iwi 
note# in handwniing to the theologico-poUtical traatiaa WM 
pubitabed by Aivtxiik'H in the JmimalOaf unH WhmI (1001). 

FmBnDBNTMAL. Put LzthtnHQzsfhtehU AlfHaolKia tn OudlmtekH- 
fUn, Vrkundm und n%tManUhrhMn Stuhriehlm (lA^ipxig, 1899). 
and Sjnnaxa F,l>aM M^tn Hpinam (Btuttgart. 1904). Aquanilty W 
new material ia in Mzimta. Spinomm m^n JLfim (The Hague). 
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1806), Tlie youth iwkJ dcvelopmont of 8pinott b diwon^ in 
dotnit by Dtimif'BosKOwaKi, Der jun^fe Sptnom, Lebm u. 
W§r40gang fm LiehU dtr WeUphUotophie (MttMUnr, 1010). 

Other biofrapbiee which lUeo contein expodtioM of the «lhic« 
eyctem are: FolIiOce, Spinoza, Hi* Life, and rMlozophy (2iia 
fid.. Ixindon. 1800); Witue, B.d* Spimza, Hi* Life, Correepon- 
dmm and kthic* (Ud ed„ London,^ 

Hpinoaa* Lebm, Werke und L*hr* (5th ed., Heidelberg, 1000); 
dowcmoup, Benoit de Spinota (Perb, 1002): B*uw»chvicq, 
JSvinom (2iia od.. Pari*. 1906). Wolf ha* lately t**o^ an 
Efudiah tranalaiion of t^ Korle Verhandeling, with a life of 
Bpnaoaa Uxmdon, 1010). , . ... 

There are innumerable preeentationa of c^moaa a theonee; 
among thoae of earlier time* the work* of l>oi7i.AiKvii.i.iBaa, 
Jacobi, the two Biowabtb, TaENPKLKNBuaa, and Boekmbb are 
very readable. Utcr work* are: Maktinbau, A Study of 
Smnom (2nd ad., I.Ajndon. 1H99); Cairi), Spinoia (cheap e<l., 
Ixmdon. 1003) ; Joachim, A Study o/tht; Ethic* of Spinota (Oxford. 
1001); Durr, Spimm'e PolUieal anti Ethical Philosophy (Glae- 
gow, iWKJ): PnrroN, , Spinoza, a Handhimk to the Ethics (lx>ndon, 

1007) ; (}am»kbr, fJic Lehtt Spinosas {IHIJ ) ; Spinosa und Sckleier- 
mather (Btuttgiirt, HKKl); WiNOKUBAwn in hi* hlatory of motlem 
philoMonhy. Very imtwrtant for Hpinoaa’* teaching t* BaimnEa, 
J)ie Lehre von dam Omstigen und vom Volks, I, pt. 11 (Berlin, 

1008) . 

Of other important monogr^h* there can only be mentioned: 
FutuKii'roN, On Spinotintie Immortality (Philadelphia, 18011); 
DacBoa, l^c jjrohUme moral dans la philosophic de Spinoza (Paria, 
1H03); WoiiMa, Ui mttralc (is Spinoza (raria, 1801); Hi v Aim, 
Le* notions d'cssmr.e et d'existcnce dans la philos. de Spinoza 
(Pari*, 1006) : f^llrm, Les iUments CartSsiens de la doctrine .Smao- 
fi«b 0*ariM. 1007); FRaiTDiENTMAi*, Spinoza und die Schoiastik 
(I/cipsig, 1887), H3, 13H, one of the philoaophical e.i*ay« detlicnted 
to W. SMTllor; !,.tJDWi<i Ktbin, Leihni* umi Spinosa (Berlim 1890) ; 
JoKt.,, Hnlr/tge zur Oetchithie der Philosophie (2 vol*.. Brealau, 
1876), irnpcirtatii for the hintory of the development of Bpinoxa; 
ItAiyrxBn, Spinosa* Entmicklungsgang (Kiel, 1888); VoijtaLT, 
Panthei»mus und Inditidimlismus im Sy*lem iSpinom* (lA'^ipfig, 
1872): Zi:n.AW»Ki. Has /*robltm der Kausalitdibei Spintiza (Berne. 
1800); Okwhahot, SpinoM* Abhandlung Uber die Verbrssrrung 
des Verstandcs (lleidellHirg, 11M)5); Zkitm'HKI/, Erkcnntnislekre 
Spinosa* (l^ipaig, 1880); Hu iitkh. Der WiUensbegriff in der 
Lehre Spinom* (lAnpiig, 1808); Bubult, IH* (IrundeUge. der 
Erkenntnistheorie untl Metaphysik Spinntn* (Berlin, 1875); 
Hkcmkr, Der Hegriff de* AttrilnU* bet Spinoza (Halle, 1005). 
There an> al*o a large nurnlwr of more or le«* valuable emay* 
in the Revue de MStuphysique et tie Afitrale, from IWX) in the Annfe 

? ihilo«ophtque; al*o in the Archie fiir firschichte der Philoeonhie, 
11 Zeitschri/t fUr Philonophie und phitoaophische Kritik, in rt<r« 
teljahrasc.hrifl fikr toisscnsrhafilicke Philosophic; aliio neveral in 
Mind, in Navorscher, in Oud- Holland, in Tijdschr. voor Wijsbe- 
gerrie. in Revue philoauphique, in Stimmrn aus Maria^lAmch, 
eaneoially vol. 1/.\XIX, 521 *q., and in the tSVudiVin of Hodsdien- 
sUg, wetenzchappelijk en letterkundig gehied, no. 48, 4(0) iKjq. 

8tan. Dunin Bokkowhki. 


Spire (A. 8. spir, “a stalk”, ”Hh(w>t”),.a tap<*ririK 
cofiistnictKin, iti plan conical, or iiyraniidal, or octag- 
onal, or hexagonal, crtiwning a HltH'plc or Uiwer, or 
8urfi)Ounting a btiiicling, and UHually tlcvcIoi>eii from 
the comice; often pierc<?<l by ornamental openings 
and, wliore there were ribs, enrichtHl with crock eta. 
Sometimes an open lantern was interjxised betw^^en 
the steeple, tower, or r<K)f and the Hi)ire. On the Con- 
tinent trie architects aiimxi to miuce the steeple and 
spire one, merging them into each other, while in Eng- 
land they opeidy confessed it was a separate structure 
by masking its ixiini of origin behind a plain or pierced 
parap*»t, or ornamental battlements, A spire prop- 
erly Delongs to Pointed architecture and hence has 
never been fully developed except in Gothic buildings. 
As early as the twelft.h century they took on different 
forms, and almost everywht?re, from the thirteenth to 
the sixteenth eentuiy% became the tenninating con- 
struction of every church steeple, tower, or lanU^, 
and also those of secular buildinp, more especially in 
Germany and France. Their decorative value was 
very great, more particularly in vandng and enriching 
t he sky-line of the buildings which they crowned, and 
by the numerous variations of forms and variety of 
tvt>e« employed. These forms ranged from such sim- 
me examples as that surmounting the south tower of 
Chartres Cathedral to that of Burgoe, where the 
whole structure is an openwork of trae^. In Eng- 
land Norman churches were without spires, but with 
the coming in of Early English short ones were intro- 
duced; Decorated Gothic <^led for much hi^er ones, 
and the Perpendicular still higher. The earlier spires 
were generally built of timber, and they were alwayv 
00 when the building was roofed with wood. 


These early timber spires were, as a rule, not vwy 
tall, but later they reached a greater elevation; that 
which crowned old St. Paul’s in London is said to 
have been 627 feet in height. The most lofty spires 
now in existence — such as those of oalisbury , Coven- 
try, and Norwich — are all of 
stone. In Central England 
there are many, anti in fact 
wherever suitable stone was 
easily obtainable. In the 
north of England, however, in 
Scotland, and in Wales among 
the mountains the bell-gable 
takes the place of a spire, no 
doubt because the large area 
of the thinly populated par- 
ishes made it necessary to 
keep the bells uncovered, so 
that they might V)e more 
widely heard. The most 
beautiful examples of existing 
spires are to be seen at Char- 
tres, Reims, Laon, Freiburg, 

Ratisb^m, Cologne, Aiitwerj), 

Vienna, Burgos, and Salis- 
buo"' Cn fH>me of these 
buildings there are several 
spires, in many instances built 
at different periods: the south 
spire of Chartres, culminating 
in a pinnacle 350 fcK*! above 
the ground, wiis cr(‘cte<l in 
1175, while the north spire, 
with its apex 380 feet above 
the ground, w’fts not finished 
until 1513. The so-called 
spires of the Renaissance and 
tfiose built by Sir Christopher 
Wren are not tnie spires, but 
merely steeples terminating in 
a fKiint. 

Caryl Coleman. 

Spires. Bih) Speyer, Dio- 
CEBE or. 

Spirit (Lat. ftpiritus, api- 
rare, **to breathe”; Gk. rwCpwi, 
dalpuoy; Fr. enf/rit; Ger. 6’mr) 

As these name's show, the 
principle of life was oft en repre- 
Htmted under the figure of a breath or air. The breath 
is the most obvious symptoni of life, its ceHsation the 
invariable mark of death; invisible and impalpable, 
it stands for the unwxm mysterious force bemind the 
vital proccisses. Accordingly w’e find the word 
‘‘spirit” used in several different but allied senses: 
(1) as signifying a living, intelligent, incoriK)real 
^ing. such as the soul; (2) as the fiery essence or 
breath (the Stoic tmettma) which was supposed to l>e 
the universal vital force; (3) as signifying some re- 
fined fomi of bodily substance, a fluid believed to act 
as a medium between mind and the grosser matter 
of the body. The hypothesis of “spirits” in this 
^nse was familiar to the Scholastic physicists. Al- 
bertus Magnus distinguished corporeal and incor- 
poreal spirits, and long after the Scholastic age, in 
factj down to the end of the eighteenth centur\\ 
“animal spirits”, “vital spirits”, “natural spirits’^ 
acknowledged agencies in all physiological 
phenomena (cf. Vesalius, Descartes, Harvey, Eras- 
mus Darwin, etc.). “Magmetic” spirits were em- 
ployed by Mesmer in his tneory in very much the 
same way as modem Spiritists invoke the “ether” of 
tbe pl^aioists. 

In iVychoioffy, “s|ttrit” is used (with the adjeo- 
tive “d^tual^^) to denote all that belongs to our 
higher life of reason, art» mcNtmUty, and fehgkm as 
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contrasted wiUx the life of mere aenae-p^roeption and 
paaaion. The latter is intrinsically dependent on 
matter and conditioned by its laws; the former is 
characterised by freedom or the power of self-de- 
termination; “spirit” in this sense k essentially per- 
sonal. Hegelianism, indeed, in its doctrines of Subjec- 
tive, Objective, and Absolute Spirit, tries to maintain 
the categories of spiritual pliilosophy (freedom, 
self-eonsciousness and the like), in a Monistic frame- 
work. But such conceptions demand the recogni- 
tion of individual personality as an ultimate fact. 

In Theology, the uses of the won! are various. In 
the New Testament, it signifies sometimes the soul 
of man (generally its highest port, e. g., “the spirit is 
willing”), sometimes the subeniatural action of Clod 
in man, sometimes the Holy Ghost (“the Spirit 
of Tnith Whom the world cannot receive”). The 
use of this term to signify the supernatural life of 
grace is the explanation of St, Paurs language about the 
spiritual ami the carnal man and his enumeration of 
the three elements, spirit, soul, and body, which gave 
occasion to the error of the Trichotomists (I Th<»sH., 
V, 23, Kph., iv, 23). 

Mattc»r has generally Ixh'ii conceived as in one sense* 
or another the limitation of spirit. Hence, finite 
spirits were thought to roquirt^ a body as a principle* 
of individuation and limitation; only Clod, the in- 
finite Spirit, was freci from all admixture of matter. 
Thus, when we find the angels descrilxid as i<rd>fiarot 
or di/Xoi, in the writings of the Fathers, this proiH*rly 
means only that the angels do not tk)ssi*hs a gross, 
fleshly hotly; it does not at all imply a nature ab- 
solutely immaterial. Such Scripture exprt^ions 
as “bread of angels”, “they shall shine as the angels”, 
as well as the apparitions of tho^ heavenly b(*ings, 
were adduced as proofs of their cor|ioreahiy. So 
speak Sts, Ambrose, Chrysostom, Jerome, Hilary, 
()rigen, and many other Fathers. Even in Scholastic 
tinw^s, the degrwi of iininat(?riality that belongs to 
finite spirits was disputed. Si. Thomas tea<*bt*H the 
complete simplicity of all spiritual natun*H, but the 
8ct)tists, by means of their ftmious mikria primo 
jmvia, introducecta real composition, which they eon- 
ceiviHi to be n(Wf*s8ary to a credited nature. As re- 
gards the functions of spirits in the world, and their 
at'tive relations to the visible order of things, see 
Cii ARPiAN Anoei^ and Demonouioy. Scripture 
abounds in instances of their dealings with men, 
chiefly in the character of internioiliarifis betw<*en 
God and His servants. They are the heralds who 
announce ids commanik, and often too the ministers 
who execute His justice. They take a benevolent 
interest in the spiritual good of men (Luke, xv, 10). 
For these reasons, the Church permits and enijour- 
ages devotion to the angels. , 

BcBK.KLKT,.Sim m Works, il. slwo bibliographi*?®, Srimir- 

UAUsii; Bouu 

Michael Maiigk. 

Joseph Holland. 

Spiritism is the name properly given to the belief 
that the living can and do communicate with the 
spirits of the departerJ, and to the various practices by 
which such communication is attempted. It should 
be carefully distinmiish^ from Spiritualism (q. v.), 
the philosophical doctrine which holds, in general, 
that there is a spiritual order of beings no leas real 
than the material and. in particulajp, tnat the soul of 
man is a spiritual 8ul)stance. Spiritism^ moreover, 
has taken on a religious character. It claims to prove 
the preamble of all religions, i. e. the existence of a 
splritu^ world, and to eatabUsh a world-wide rel^on 
in whicdi the adherents of the various traditions 
faiths, setting their dogmas aside, c.^ unite. If it 
has formulate no definite creed, and if its repres^tar 
tives differ in their attitudes toward the belims <h 
C hristianity, this is simply because Spiritto *« «*;■ 
peoted to supply a new and fuller revelation whum 


will either substantiate on a rational basis the esseik* 
tial Christian dogmas or show that they are utterily 
unfounded. The knowledge' thus acquired wm 
naturally affect conduct, the more so bw'AUso it is 
ho|)ed that the discarnate spirits, in making known 
their condition, will also indicate the means of attain- 
ing to salvation or rather of progressing^ by a eontin- 
uous evolution in the other work!, to a higher plane of 
existence and happiness. 

Thk Phenomena.— These are classifiixi as physical 
and psychical. The former include: production of 
raps luid other sounds; movements of objt^cts (tables, 
chairs) without contact or with contact insufficient to 
explain the movement: “apports”, i, e, apparitions of 
objects (e. g. flowers) in a ciosihI room witliout any 
visible agency to convey them; moulds, i. e. impres- 
sions made u|X)n ptu'affin and similar sul>stanee«; 
Iiiminou.s Hppearane»*s, i. e., vague ||:limmeringHof li(j:ht 
or faces more or less defmwi; levitation, i. e, raising 
of objects from the ground by su[>|MMM*d «ijfH»n»ormal 
means; inaterialixation or apjK*anince of n spirit in 
visible hiiinaii form; spirit -photography, in which the 
features or forms of (leeeamHi iM'rsons upjx>ar on the 
plate along with the lik(*nt*HS of a living photographed 
subject. The psychical, or significative, phenomena 
ju*e those wlncii express ideas or (*ontain mesfiagc^. 
To this class belong: table-rapping in answer tf> qiu'S- 
tions; automatic writing; Nlati»-writing; trance-speak- 
ing; (*lairvoyiuic«*; descriptions of tne spirit-world; 
and communications from the dead. 

History. —For an account, f>f ^liritistic prncticeii 
in antiquity sts* NEonoMANOY. The modern phase 
was ushertxl in by the exhibit ions of ineameriam and 
clairvoyance. In its a<*tual form, however, Hpirit- 
isin dates from the year 1H48 ami from the ex|M>ri-. 
<‘nces of the Fox furnily at Hyck>svilk*, and later at 
Hochester, in New York State. Strangt* “knoek- 
ings” were heard in the houiH*, pieces of furniture 
were rnovcHl about as though by invisible hands, and 
the noisiis became so iroublewiine that sleep was 
iiiipoMHibk*. At length the “rapiwr” began to answer 
(questions, and a e(Kle of signals was aiTangf*d to 
facilitate communication. It was also fouml that to 
receive inesHages spt'cial qualifii’alions were iu*<*dcHf; 
th(*He wer<* possesw'd by ('at herine and Margaret Fox, 
who are therefore regarde<l as the first “mediums” of 
modem tiin<*s. Similar {liMturbaiic<*s occurnNl^ in 
other parts of the country, notably at Stratford, Con- 
necticut, in the house of Uev. Dr. Phelps, a Pr<*shy- 
terian minister, where the manifestations (lHr»()- 51 ) 
were often vioh'iit and t lie spirit-answers blasphemous. 
In I8.^»l the Fox girls wctc visitnl in Buffalo by 
three physicians who were prof essors in the university 
of that city. As a result ol their examination tlic doc- 
tors dec land that the “raps” were simply “crackings” 
of the knefyjointji. Hut this statement did not lesiwm 
either the popular erithusiasin or the interest of more 
senouH p<*rson8. The subiect was taken up by men like 
Horan* Greidey, Wm. Lloyd Garrison^ liobert Hare, 
professor of chemist rv m the UniviTsity of Penn^l- 
vania, and John Worth Iklmonds. a judge of the Su- 
preme Court of N<*w York Htat^. Ckmspiciious 
among the Spirit ists was Andrew Jackson Davis, 
whose work, ‘ The Principles of Nature” 0^47), dic- 
tated by him in trance, contained a theory of the uni- 
verse c1o8<*iy rewinbling the Hwwlenborgion. Bpirit- 
ism also found earnest advocates among clwgytn^ of 
various denominations, especially the Univeimlisbi: 
it appealed strongly to many i>eople who had lost all 
religious belief in a future life; and it wan weI<^omed 
by those who were tlum agitating the qii^tion of a 
new social organissation— the pioneers of 
Bocialism. wi<lf*spr(?ad was the bc*lt^ in Spirit- 
km that in 1854 Congress was petitioned to ap^ini 
a scientific commission for the investigation of the 
nhenomena. Thefxtition, which bore some 13, (KK) sig- 
natures, was laid on the table, and no action was taken. 
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In Europe the way had been prepared for Spirit- 
ism by the Swedenborgian movement and by an epi- 
demie of table-turning which spread from the Conti- 
nent to England and invaded all classes of society. 
It was still a fashionable diversion when, in 1852, two 
mediums, Mrs. Hayden and Mrs. Roberts, came from 
America to London, and held a^ancses which attracted 
the attention of 8(;ientists as well as popular interest. 
Faraday, indeed, in 1853 showed that the table move- 
ments were due to muscular action, and Dr. Carpen- 
ter gave the same explanation; but many thoughtful 
persons, notably among the clergy, held to the Spirit- 
istic interpretation. This was accepted also by 
Robert Owen, the socialist, while Professor De Mor- 
gan, the mathematician, in his account of a sitting 
with Mrs. Hayden, was satisfied that “somebody or 
some spirit was reading his though ts”. The later 
development in England was furthered by mediums 
who came from America: Daniel Dunglas Home 
(Hume) in 1855, the Davenfxirt Brothers in 1864, and 
Henry 81ade in 1876. Among the native mediums, 
Rev. William Htainton Mos(»s became prominent in 
1872, Miss Florence C(K)k in the same year, and Wil- 
liain Eglinton in 1886. Hpiritism was advocated by 
various periodical publications, and defended in nu- 
merous works some of which were said to have been 
dictated by the spirits thermselves^ e. g, the “Hpirit 
Teachings" of 8tainton Moses, which purport to give 
an aoeount of conditions in the other world and fonn 
a sort of Hpiriti.stic theology. During this period also, 
scientific opinion on the subject was divided. While 
Professors Huxley and Tyndall sharply denounced 
^)iritism in practice and theory, Mr. (later Sir Wm.) 
Crookes and Dr. Alfrcnl RusHcfl VVallace regarde<l the 
phenomena os worthy of w^rious investigation. The 
same view was expressed in the report which the 
Dialectical Hociety published in 1871 after an inquiry 
extending over eightt^en montlis^ and at the Glasgow 
meeting of the British Association in 1876 Professor 
Barrett, F.H.S., concluded bis account of the phenom- 
ena he had obiM»rved by urging the appointment of 
a committee of scientific men for the systematic in- 
vestigation of such phenomena. 

The growth of Spiritism on the Continent was 
marked by similar transitions from popular curiosity 
to serious inquiry. As far back as 1787, the Exegotic 
and Philanthropic Society of Stockholm, adhering to 
the Swedenborgian view, had interpreted the utter- 
ances of “magnetised" subjects as messages from 
the spirit world. This interpretation gradually won 
favour in France and Germany; but it was not until 
1848 that Cahagnet published at Paris the first vol- 
ume of his “ Arcanes do la vie future ddvoil^es", con- 
taining what purported to be communications from 
the dead. The excitement oroustxl in Paris by table- 
turning and rapping led to an investigation by Count 
Ag^inor d© Gasparin, whose conclusion (“Des Tables 
tournantes", Paris, 1854) was that the phenomena 
originated in some physical force of the human body. 
Professor Thury of Geneva (“ Les Tables toumantes^’, 
1855) concurred in this explanation. Baron de 
Guldenstubbe (“ La R^^alit^ des Esprits", Paris, 1857), 
on the contrary, declared his belief in the reality of 
spirit intervention, and M. Rivail, known later as 
Allan Kardec. published the “spiritualistic phi- 
losophy^* in “Le Livr© des Esprits** (Paris, 18^), 
which became a guide-book to the w’hole subject. 

In G<?rmany also Spiritism was an outgrowth from 

animal magnetism **. J . H. Jung in his “Theorie der 
Geisterkunde" declared that in the state of trance the 
soul is fi*eed from the body^ but he regarded the trance 
itself as a diseased condition. Among the earliest 
German clairvoyants was Frau Frederica Hauffe, the 
“Seeress of Prevorst'*, whose experiences were related 
bv Justinus Kemer in “Die Seherin von Prevwst** 
(Stuttgart, 1829). In its later development Spirit- 
ism was represented in scientific and philosophical 


circles by men of prominence, e. g. Ulrici, Fichte, Z6ll- 
ner, Fechner, and W’m, Weber. The last-named three 
conducted (1877-8) a series of experiments with the 
American medium Slade at Leipzig. The results 
were published in Z6llner*8 “Wissenschaftliche Ab- 
handlungen*' (cf. Massey, “Transcendental Phys- 
ics**, Ix>ndon, 1880, in which the portions relating to 
spiritism are translated). Though considered impor- 
tant at the time, this investigation, owing to lack of 
caution and accuracy, cannot be regarded as a satis- 
factory test. (Cf. ^*^Report of the Beybert CJommis- 
sion**, Philadelphia, 1887 — , which also contains an 
account of an investigation conducted at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania with kSlade and other mediums.) 

The foregoing outline shows that modem Spiritism 
w'ithin a generation had tiasscd beyond the limits of a 
merely popular movement and had challenged the at- 
tention of the scientific world. It had, moreover, 
brought about sf*riou8 divisions among men of science. 
For uiom who denied the existence of a soul distinct 
from the organism it was a foregone conclusion that 
there could be no such communications as the Spirit- 
ists claimed. This negative view, of course^ is still 
taken by all who accept the fundamental ideas of 
Materialism. But apart from any such a priori con- 
siderations, the opponents of Spiritism justifii'd their 
position by pointing to innumerable cases of fraud 
which were brought to light either through closer ex- 
amination of the methods employed or through the 
admissions of the mediums themselves. 

In spite, however, of repeat €"d exposure, there oc- 
eurr^ phenomena which apparently could not be 
ascrilxHl to trickery of any sort. The inexi>licable 
character of theses the sceptics attributed to faulty 
observation. The Spiritistic practices were simply 
set down as a new chapter in the long history of oc- 
cultism, magic, and jwpular superstition. On the 
other hand, a certain number of thinkers felt obliged 
to confess that, after making due allowance for the 
ehmient of fraud, there remained some facts which 
called for a more systematic inve.stigation. In 1869 
the London Dialectical Hociety appoint(*d a committee 
of thirty-three meinhers “to investigate the jihe- 
noinena allegixl to be spiritual manifestations, and to 
report thereon’*. The committee's report (1871) de- 
clartis that “motion may be pnxiuced in solid bodies 
without material contact, by some hitherto unrecog- 
nized force operating within an undefined distance 
from the human organism, and beyond the range of 
muscular action"; and that “this force is frequently 
directed by intelligence". In 1882 there was or- 
ganized in Ixindon the “S<K*iety for Psychical Re- 
search" for the scientific examination of what its 
prospectus terms “debatable phenomena". A mo- 
tive for invwligation was supplied by the history of 
hypnotism, which had been rejx'atedly ascribed to 
quackerj^ and deception. Nevertheless, patient re- 
search conducted by rigorous methods nad shown 
that beneath the emir and inqiosture there lay 
a mil influence which was to l>e accounted for, and 
which finally was explained on the theory of suggestion. 
The progress of Spiritism, it was thou^t, mi^it like- 
wise yield a residuum of fact deserving scientific 
explanation. 

The Society for Psychical Research soon counted 
among its members distinguished representatives of 
science and philosophy in England and America; 
numerous associations with similar aims and methods 
were organized in various countries. The “ Proceed- 
ings” of the Society contain detailed reports of in- 
vestigations in Spiritism and allied subjects, and a 
voluminous literature, expository and critical, has 
lieen created. Among the most notable works are: 
“Phantasms of the Living" ^ Gurney, Myers, and 
Podmore (London, 1886); F. W. H. Myers, “Human 
Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death” 
(London, 1903); aixi Sir Oliver Lodge, F. R. S., “Hie 
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Survival of Man (New York, 1909). In recent publi- 
cations prominence is given to experiments with the 
mediums Mrs. Piper of Boston and Eusapia Palla- 
dino of Italy: and important contributions to the liter- 
ature have been made by Professor Wm, James of 
Harvard, Dr. Richard Hodgson of Boston, Professor 
Charles Richet (University of Paris), Professor Henry 
Sidgwiok (Cambridge University), Professor Th. 
Flournoy (University of Geneva), Professor Morselli 
(University of Genoa), Professor Cesare Lornbroso 
(University of Turin), Professor James H. Hyslop 
(Columbia University), Professor Wm. R. Newbold 
(University of Pennsylvania). While some of these 
writers maintain a critical attitude, others are out- 
spoken in favour of Spiritism, and a few (Myers, 
James), lately deceased, arranged lK‘fore death to <'8- 
tablish communication with their surviving associatt's. 

Hypotheses. — To explain the phenomena wliieh 
after careful investigation and exclusion of fraud are 
regarded as authentic, three hypoth(*8(‘8 have bta'n 
proposed. The telepathic hypothesis takes as its 
starting-point the ^calltKl subliminal consciousness. 
This, it is claimed, is subjt'ct to disintegration in such 
wise that segments of it may impress another mind 
(the percipient) even at a distance. The pc'rsonality 
is liberated, so to speak, from the organism and in- 
vades the soul of another. A rntnlium, on this h,ypo- 
thesis, would obtain information by thought-trans- 
ference either from the minds of persons prcs(*nt at the 
stance or from other minds t'oncerning w’hom the sit- 
ters know nothing. This view, it is held^ would ac- 
cord with the recognized faet^s of hypnosis and wdth 
the results of experimental t(‘lepathy; and it would 
exjilain w'hat appear to be cases of possession. Simi- 
lar to this is the hypothesis of psychical radiations 
which distinguishes m man the material Ixwly, the 
soul, and an intermediate principle, the **p<‘rispirit ”. 
This is a subtle fluid, or astral body, which in certain 
persons (mediums) can escape from th(‘ material or- 
ganism and thus fonn a “double”. It also accom- 
panies the soul after death and it is the m(‘ans hy 
which comrnuniciation is establishcxl with the peri- 
spint of the mediums. The Spiritistic hypoth(‘His 
maintains that the communications are re(;eived from 
dis<?nibodicHl spirits. Its advocates declare that tel- 
epathy is insufficient to account for all tiie facts, that 
its sphere of influence would have U> be cnlargtHl so as 
to include all tlu^ mental states and memories of living 
persons, and that even with such extension it would 
not explain the selective character of the phenomena 
bv which facts relevant for establishing the pcTsonal 
identity of the departed are discriminated from thosf* 
that are irrelevant. Telepathy at most may be the 
means by which discarnate spirits act upon the minds 
of living persons. For a discussion of the hypot hesc^s 
see Hyslop, ^Science and a Future Life” Hkiston, 
1905) j Ixidge, ^‘The Survival of Man”; and Flournoy, 
‘^Spiritism and Psychology” (tr. Carrington, Nevr 
York, 1911); Grasset, '^The Marvels beyond Science” 
(New York, 1910). 

For tho^ who admit that the manifestations jiro- 
ceed from intelligences othex than that of the medium, 
the next question in order is whether these intelli- 
gences are the spirits of the departed or beings that 
nave never been embodied in human form. The 
J^ly has often been found difficult even by avowe<l 
believers in Spiritism, and some of these have l)e<*n 
forcsed to admit the action of extraneous or non-human 
.intelligence. This conclusion is based on sc'veral 
^rts of evidence: the difficulty of establishing spirit- 
identity, i. e. of ascertaining whether the oommuni- 
^tor is actually the personalty he or it purports to 
k ' K 1 personation on the part of the spirits 

which leads them to introduce themselves as celeb- 
nties who oneej lived on earth, although on closer 
^estioning they show themselves quite ignorant of 
whom th^ personate; the trivial character of 


the communications, so ratiically opposed to what 
W'ould be extKTted from those who have passed into 
the other world and wdio naturally should be oon^ 
wnicni to impart mfuriiiation on the most serious sub- 
jects; the aMitradictory statements which the sjilrita 
nuike reganiing tht'ir own (xmdition, the relations <if 
(kkI and man, the fundamental pnwpts of morality; 
finally the low moral tone which often jxTvades these 
messages from H]>irit« wiio pnHend to enlighten inau- 
kin<i. 1'luw deceptions and iiUHinsistencies have 
l>een at t nbuttnl by some aut hors to ( he subliminal con- 
sciousiu'ss (Flournoy), by others to spirits of a loww 
order, i. v. Im‘Iow the plane of humanity (Stainton 
Most'S), w’hile a third explanation rt'fers tliem quite 
fraiikU to demomc intervention (UauiKTt. “Modern 
Spiritism’*, St. Ixmis, HKM; ef. Grasst't, “The Marvels 
beyond Seienc't*,” t r. Tulw'uf , N ew York, 1910) . For 
the Christum b<*liever this third view actiuires s}nH;ial 
significaiH'e from tin* fact that the alleged eommunica- 
tions antagonize tin' (‘ssentinJ truths of rtdigioii such 
as the Divinity of ('hrist, atonement and rtHlein|>- 
tioii, jiidgineiit and tuture retribution, while they 
eneourage agnosticism, pantheism, anu a belief in 
reiiiearnation. 

Spiritism indeinl claims that it alone furnishes an 
iucontestahU' pnaif of immortality, a s<'ientifie demon- 
stration of the futuH' life that far surpasses any phil- 
osophical d(Hhic1ion of Stunt iialiHiii, w'hile it the 
death-blow to MalerialiHin. This elaiin, howH»ver, 
rests upon till' validity of the hyiHitliesis that the 
communications come from disc'inlxKlied spirits; it 

? ;ets no siqmort from the telepathic hypothesis or 
rom that oi demonic intcrvcuition. If either of the 
latter should be vcTifiiMl the jihenomena would Ik* 
explained without siilving or even raising the problem 
of human immortality. If, again, it were showTi (hat 
the argument haK<*d on tlu' data of normal cons<'ious- 
n<‘8s and the nature of the soul cannot sttuid the 
of criticism, the same test would (‘crtainly be fatal 
to a theory drawn from inediuinistic utteraiiees which 
are not only (he outconu' of abnormal conditions, but 
are also op<*n to wnh'ly different int erjirt't at ions. 
lOven where all suspiiuon of fraud or eolhiHton is 
remove<l — and this is sf'ldom tin* ease*— a critical 
investigator will cling to the idea (hat phenomena 
which now stM'in inexi>hcahle may «*ventually, like no 
many other marvels, lx* ac<*ountt*<l hir witboul hav- 
ing recoiirsi' to the Spiritistic hypothewH. Those 
who are convinced, on pliilosophicaf groundsj of the 
soul’s immortality may say that oommiinicationii 
from tlx* spirit- world, if any such there be, go to 
strengthen their conviction; hut to aliandon their 
XihiloHophy and stake all on Spiritism would bt* more 
than hazardous; it would, inaircctly at least, afford 
a preU;xt for a more eoinph’le rejection of soul and 
immortality. In other words, if Hpirilisin went the 
sole argument for a future lib*. Materialism, instead of 
being cruslu'd, would triumph anew os the only pos- 
sible tlawy for siuence and common sense. 

Danoekb.— To this risk of philosophical error must 
I)e added the dangers, nu'iital and moral, which Bpirit- 
istic practices involve. Whatever the explanation 
offered for the rrxdiunrs “powers”, their exerciia. 
sfx)n<‘r or later brings almut a state of passivity which 
cannot but injure the mind. This is retulily intelli- 
gible in the hypot hesis of an invasion bv extrancouji 
spirits, since such a jxism'Hsion must weaken and tend 
to efface tlx* normal jxTHonality. But similar resulta 
may be exrxeted if, as the altemat-e hypothissis main- 
tains, a disintegration of the one r>erHonality takes 
pla<*e. In either c.m\ it is not sun>rising that the 
mental balance should lx* disturlx‘d, ancl wdf-control 
impaired or destroyed. Recourse to Spiritism 
quentlypnxluces hallucinations and other al>errat ions, 
especially in Kiibj<*c!8 who art* prodisfiosed to insanity; 
and even ihow> who are otherwise normal expose 
tbemselvea to severe physical and mental strain (cf* 
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VioUet, “Le spiritkme dans aes rapports avec la 
folie'', Paris, 1908). More serious stuf is the dang^ 
of moral perversion. If to practise or encours^ 
deception of any sort is reprehensible, the evil is c<»r- 
tainfy greater when fraud is resorted to in the inquiry 
conceniing the future life. But apart, from anv inten- 
tion to deceive, the methods employed would under- 
mine the foundations of morality, either by producing 
a disintepation of personality or by inviting the in- 
vasion of an extran<»ous intelugencci. It may be that 
the medium ‘‘yields, perhaps, innocently at first to 
the promptings of an impulse which may come to him 
as from a higher power, or that he is moved by an 
instinctive compulsion to aid in the development (rf 
his automatic romance — ^in any case, if he continues 
to abet and encourage this automatic prompting, it is 
not likely that he can long retain both honesty and 
sanity unimpaired. The man who looks on at his 
hand doing a thing, but acquits himscdf of resiionsi- 
bility for the thing done, can hardly claim to be con- 
sidered as a moral agent; and the step is short to 
instigating and r(‘peating a like action m the future, 
without tne ex<!ust» of an overmastering irnpulw; . . . 
To attend the stances of a professional medium is per- 
haps at worst to countenance a swindle; to watch the 
gradual development of inncK'cnt automatism into 
physi<5al rnediumship may be to assist at a process of 
moral degeneration’’ (Podmore, “Modem Spiritual- 
ism", II, 320 sqq.). 

Action of the Church. — As Spiritism has been 
closely allied with the practices of “animal magnet- 
ism" and hypnotism, thes<» several classiiH of phenom- 
ena have also been trcati^d under the sanu* general 
head in the discussions of theologians and in t h<* dt'cis- 
ions of ecclesiastical authority. The Congregation of 
the Inquisition, 25 June, 1840, decreed: “Whe're all 
error, sorcery and invocation of the demon, implicit or 
explicit, is excluded, the mere use of physical nu*ans 
which are otherwise lawful, is not morally forbidden, 
provided it does not aim at unlawful or evil results. 
But the application of purely ])hysieal principle's and 
means to things or effects that arere'ally supc'rnatural, 
in order to explain these on physical grounds, is 
nothing else than unlawful and heretical deception". 
This decision was reiterated on 28 July, 1847, and a 
further decree was issuc'd on 30 July, 1850, which, 
aft^er mentioning discourses about religion, evocation 
of departed spirits and “other superstitious iiractices" 
of Hpiritism, exhorts the bishops to put forth every 
effort for the suppression of tlu'se abust's “in order 
that the flock of the Ixird may be protect ( h 1 against 
the enemy, the deposit of faith safeguarded, and the 
faithful presiTvea from moral corruption." Tlic 
Second Plenary Council of Baltimore (1886), while 
making due allowance for fraudulent practice in 
Spiritism, deidares that some at lei^t of the manifesta- 
tions are to be ascribed to Satanic intervention, and 
warns the faithful against lending any mipport to 
Spiritism or even, out of curiosity, attending tw^ances 
(Docretg, nn. 33^1). The council points out, in 
partioula|;i the anti-Christian character of Spiritistic 
teachinge concerning religion, and characterizes them 
as an attempt to revive paganism and magic. A 
decree of the Holy Office, 30 March, 1898, condemns 
Spiritistic practices, even though intercourse with the 
demon be excluded and unication sought with 
go(xl spirits only. In all these documents the dis- 
tinction is clearly drawn between legitimate scientific 
investigation and su^rstitious abuses. What the 
Church condemns in Spiritism is superstition with its 
evil oonseqiiences for religion and morality. (Cf. 
Perrone, “ De virtutc religionis", Turin, 1867: Noldin, 
“Summa Theol, Moralis", Innsbruck, 1904, II). 

Work* by Catholic authors arc marked with a» aaterick. 
CAmoK, Modem JSpirituatt*m: iU FaeU and Fanaftrutm* (Boa- 
ton, 1855) — the movement m Amorioa; Podmom, Modern 
Smrituahsm (London, 1903) — hifliorieal survey : Inmi. Stwhee in 
riich%eal Rumnh (New York* 1897); lt>m. lit NednmHtaiim 


oj ihe SupenuUural (New York, 1908) ; ♦ Bbowkson, The Spirii^ 
Sapper (Bewton, 1854) in IX of Worke (Detroit, 1884) , * WnDasn, 
Der Spiriliemue u. doe Chrudenlhum (Innebruck, 1881); * W. 
ScHNEiDKB, Der neuere Oeuderplaube (raderborn, 1885); Cab- 
FBumcB, Meemenem, Spirttuahem, He. (New York, 1889); A. R. 
Wallacb, MiracUe ai^ Modern SpirittuUiem (London, 1897); 
*Burbljbd, Hptrxiualieme et spirUteme (Pans, 1898); Idem. 
Sviritee et medium* (Pans, 1901), Flovbnot, Dee Inde* d la 
plankie Mare (Pans, 1900); ♦ GcTBEBurr, Der Kampf wm dut 
SeeU, n (2nd ed., Mama, 1903); Hyslop, Bmipnas of Paychical 
Reeearch (Boston. 1906); Maxwell., Jjee phHtomhiee psych^uee 
(Paris, 1906); Bennett, Sjnniualvem (New York, 1907); Car- 
binoton, The Phyexcal Phenomena of SpxrUualxem (Boston, 1907); 
Morselli, Petcologia e epirittemo (Turin, 1908); IjOMBBoao, tr. 
Kennedy, After Death — Whatf (Boston, 1909); ♦ Bessmer in 
Stxmmen aue MarxorLaach, LXII (1902), LXIV (1903), LXXVII 

(iw>9). Edward A. Pace. 

Spirito Santo, Diocese of (Spiritus Sancti), 
suffragan of Sfio S<4)asti&o do Rio de Janeiro, 
tablished in 1896. Its jurisdiction comprises the 
State of Espirito Santo, United States of Brazil, 
South America, with twenty-eight municipalities 
and a Catholic population in 1911 of 202,000 inhabi- 
tants, 20 seeuku* pri(»«ts and 15 friars. Of Catholic 
educational institutions there ar(i, in the city of Vic- 
toria, th(' capital of tlie state and W'at of the bishoj). 
a gymruiHio or college of secondary' instruction directed 
by wM!ular jiriests and having the same privileges as a 
federal school; and the Collegio das Irmas de Caridadc, 
for girls, under the direction of the Sisters of Charity. 
At VK^toria are also locatefl the “Hospital da Mis- 
ericordia", in which five Sisters of Chanty serve as 
nurses, and the Santa Casa de Misencordia, a chari- 
table institution founded in 1545, and by decree of 
1 June, 1606, it was accorded the same privileges of the 
Santa Casa de Misencordia of Lisbon; an important 
annex of this institution is the Orphanat/O Santa 
Luzia, an orphan lisylurn. There are also twelve 
Catholic associations in Viidxina. In other cities 
and towns of the diocese there are also various 
Catholic schools, charitable institutions, etc. The 
present bishop is the Ht. Rev. Fernando de Sousa 
Monteiro, b. 22 Sept., 1866, raised to the see 1 March, 
1902. (See Brazil.) 

Julian Moreno-Lacallb. 

Spirits, Discernment op. See Discernment op 
Spirits. 

Spiritual Exercises of Saint Ignatius, a short 
work composcHl by St. Ignatius of Ixiyola and written 
originally in Spanish. 

The Te.xt. — The autograph MS. of this “ Spiritual 
F^xercises" has unfortunately been lost. What is at 
presimt called the “autograph" is only a quarto copy 
made by a secretary* but containing corrections m the 
author’s handwriting. It is now reproduced by pho- 
totypy (Rome, ItKXS). Two Latin translations were 
made during the lifetime of St . Ignatius. There now re- 
main: (1) the ancient Latin translation, anhqna vertno 
Itiiitui, a literal version probably m^e by tne saint ; 
(2) a free translation by F at her Frusius, more elegant 
and more in accordance with the style of the pericnl, 
and generally calU^d the “Vulgate". The antiqua 
veraio is dateil by the copyist “Rome, 9 July, 1541 
the vulgate version is later than 15^41, but earlier than 
1548, when the two versions were together presented 
to Paul III for approval. The iK)pe appointed three 
examiners, who praised both versions warmly. The 
Vulgate, more carefully execiite<l fmm a literary 
point of view, was only choeen for printing, and was 
published at Rome on 11 September, 1M8, under 
the simple title: “Exerciiia imiritualia". This prin- 
erptt eaition was also multiplied by phototypy 
(iWis, 1910). Besides these two Latin transla- 
tions there exist two others. One is the still un- 
published text left by Bl. Peter Faber to the Car- 
thusians of Cologne before 1546; it holds a middle 
place between the literal versioq and the Vulgate. 

second is a new literal translation by Father 
Roothaan, twenty-first general of the Society of Jesus, 
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who, on account of the differencos between the Vul- 
gate and the Spanish autograph, wished to retranslate 
the “Exercises/’ into Latin, as accurately as possible, 
at the same time making use of the wenao aniiqua. 
His intention was not to supplant the V^ulgato, anci he 
therefore published the work of Frusius along with his 
own in parallel columns (1835). 

The Hpanish autograph text was not printed until 
long after the Vulgate, by Bernard de Angelis, sec're- 
tary of the Society of Jesus (Home, 1615) ; it has often 
been republished. The most noteworthy English ver- 
Biona are: (1) “The Spiritual Exercises of St. Igna- 
tius. With Approbation of Su^KTiours. At Saint 
Omers; Printed by Nicolas Joseph Le Febvre." This 
translation bears no date but, it can be traced hack to 
1736; the printer was a lay brother of the Society. 
(2) “The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, Trans- 
lated from the Authorised Latin; with extracts from 
the literal version and notes of the Rev. Father 
Rothaan [sic] by Charles Seager, M.A.j to which is 
prefixed a Preface by the Right Rev^ Nicholas Wist'- 
man, D.D., bishop of MelijKitamus’' (Ixindon, l>ol- 
man. 1847); which was rcpublishe<i by Murphy at 
Baltimore, about 1850. (3) “The Text of the Spirit,- 

ual Exercises of St. Imatius, translated from the 
original Spanish”, by Father John Morris, S.J., pub- 
lished by Bums and Oati« (Ix>n<lon, 1880). The 
reader ot the “Exercises” need not l<K)k for eleganct^ 
of style. “St. Ignatius”, says F. Astrain, “wnUn* in 
coarse, incorrect,, and laboured Castilian, whi<di only 
at tini(^ arrests the attention by the energetic prt*- 
cision and brevity with which certain thoughlH aw* 
e^resscnl.” Then* are outpourings of the soul in 
different collociuies, but their affect ing intert'st- (loes 
not lie in words; it is wholly in the keen situation, 
created by the author, of the sinner before the cruci- 
fix, the knight before his king, etc. 

Composition of the Exercises. — The Ixxik is 
compos<xi of documents or spiritual exercise's, nMlueiHi 
to the order most fitU'd to move the minds of the faith- 
ful to piety, as wii.s remarked in the Bri(*f of approval. 
We find in this work documents (instructions, adiiioni- 
tions, warnings), exercises (prayers, meditations, 
examination of conscience, anci other practici's), anil 
the method according to which they are arranged. 
The sources of the book are th(' SoitihI Scripturi's and 
the experiences of spiritual life. Ignatius indeini was 
little by little preimred by Divine Pr<)vid('nce to writ<‘ 
his book. From 1521 the thoughts which precixle 
his conversion, the progri'ss of his renentance, the 
pious practices which he embraces at MontsiTrat and 
at Manresa hel[>ed to give him a knowli'dge of as- 
ceticism. H is b5)ok is a work lived by himm'lf and later 
on lived by others under his eyes. But a biKjk so 
lived is not composed all at once; it requires to be 
retouched, correctixl, and added to fref|uently. These* 
improvements, which neither Polanco nor Bartoli 
hide, are revealed by a simple examination of the 
Spanish text, where along with the Castilian there 
are found Latin or Italian expressions, together with 
Bcholaatic terms which the writer could not have u^d 
before, at least, the beginning of his later studies. 
Ignatius himself admitt^ this to Father Luis Gon- 
zales: “I did not compose? the Exercises all at once. 
When anything resulting from ray own experience 
seemed to me likely to be of use to others, 1 took note 
of it”. Father Nadal, Ignatius’s friend and con- 
^mporary, writes of the final redaction: “After hav- 
ing completed his studies, the author united his first 
att^pts of the Exercises, made many additions, put 
all in order, and presented his work for the examination 
and judgment of the Apostolic See”. 

It seems probable that the “Exercises” were com- 
plex while St. Ignatius was attending lectures at the 
University of Pans. The copy of Bl. Peter Faber, writ- 
^ undoubtedly about the time when he follow^ the 
rawxsises under Ignatius’s direction (1533), contains all 
XIV.— 15 


the camtial parts. Moreover, some parts of the book 
bear tiieir date. Buch are: the “Rules for the distribii* 
tion of ahns”, intended for benefioed oleri^meti, mas- 
ters, or laureates of the university, in which occurs a 
citation of the Council of Carthage, thus losing one 
to supjKiHt* that the writer had stuclied theology; the 
Ruk's for thinking with the Church”, which appear 
to have been suggest'd by the measures taken by an 
asstmibly of thwilogians at Valladolid in 1527 against 
the EraKiniBts of 8()am, or by the Faculty of Paris in 
1535, 1542, against the Protestants. The final 
completion of Uie “Exercisivi” may be dated from 
1541, when a fair copy of the insrsw antiqua, which 8t. 
Ignatius calls “Todos exercicios breviter en latin”, was 
mtuie. It may be tiskcHi how fiw the work of com- 
po.sition was carried out during the residence of the 
saint at Manresa. This sjwt. where Ignatius arrived 
in M art'll , 1522, must always be considered as the 
cnwlle of the “ Kxcrcis(?H”. The siibstanee of the 
work (lat(‘s from Manresa. Ignatius found there the 
precious metiil which for a long time he wrought and 
rwlishctl. “A work,” as Fr. Astrain rightly says, 
which contributes throughout so admirably to 
realist* tin* fundamental idea net up by the author, is 
evidt‘ntlv not an invention made by parta, or oom- 
IKitM.'ti or jiassagt's written at various times or under 
varying circumstam^tw.” The “Exercises” clearly 
l><»ar the mark of Marmm. I'he mind of Ignatius, 
during his retirement thons was full of military mein- 
orit*s anti t>f thoughts of the future; hence the double 
charaettTistie of his IxKik, the chivalrtius note and the 
march towards the chtiiee of a statt* of life. Hie ideas 
of the knight an? those of (he servieo dim to a sove- 
reign, of the shame that clings to thi? trt*aHoii of a vassal 
(first wet'k)^ and in the kingtltmi, those of the onisf^o 
forrntHl against iht? infidels, ami of tht* confrontation 
of the Twt) Stantlards (st^contl wet'k). But during his 
convul(?sc(uic(* at the* castle, tlie reading of the lives of 
the saints gave a mystical turn to his elitvalrous ideas; 
the great dcHnls p> be iniitat(?d heneeforth are no longer 
those of a Holancl, but of it Dominie or a Francis. 

To help him in his outline of evangelical jior- 
fection, Ignatius reec*iv<Ml a sjs?cial assistance, which 
Politnco and Hibadeneira call the unction of the Holy 
Gh(#Mt. Without this grace, the cornfsisition of the 
“ Exercises” remains a mystery. How oould a rough 
ami ignorant soldier conceive? and develop a work so 
original, so useful for the salvation and the perfection 
of souls, a bm>k which astonishes one by the originality 
of its method and th<* i>owerful efficacy of its virtue? 
We ought not, however, to wmsider this Divine assist- 
ance fis a complete n'velation. What Ht. Ignatius 
knew of spiritual ways, he had learned chiefly from 
jKTsonal <*x|>(?nenc<* and by the grace of Goa, Who 
treated him “as the schcKilmaster does a child”. It 
dcHiH not mean that he hiwl not the advic<? of a coii- 
ff?8Sor to guide him, for he was diriH'Ud by John Cha- 
noiM^ at Montserrat.; nor do<*.s it mean that he had 
read nothing himself, as we know that he hail books 
at hand. We must therefore, (xmsider the revelation 
of the “Exercises”, not as a oompleUily supernatural 
manif(?Htation of all the* truths exmtamcKl in the work, 
but as a kind of inspiration, or sf^cial Divine assist- 
ance, which prevenUMi all €?sscntial erwir, and sug- 
gestt*d many thoughts useful for the salvation of the 
author, and of rt'aders at all times. This inspiration 
is the more admissible as Ignatius was favoured with 
great light in Divine things. Hibadeneira, writing 
from Madrid, 18 April, 1607, to Fr. Gir6n^ rec^ of 
Salamanca, dwells on the wonderful fruits of the 
“Exercises”, fruits for*im?en and willed by God. 
Such a result could not Ik* the fiffect of merely human 
reading and study, and he atlds: “This has be^ the 
general opinion of all the old fathers of the Society, 
of us all who have lived and conversed with our blessed 

father”. . ^ 

Another tradition concerns the part taken by tiw 
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Blessed Vimn in the composing of the ^'Exercises” at 
Manresa. It is not basc^ on any written testimony 
of the contemporaries of 8t, Ignatius, thou^ it be- 
came universal in the seventeenth century. Possibly 
it is foundc«l upon earlicrr oral testimony, and upon a 
revelation nmcle in 1(K)0 the VeiHTable Marina de 
Escobar, and related in the '^Lif(; of Father Balthazar 
Alvarez”. Hiis tradition has often been syinljolizt^d 
by painters, who rofirc^sent Ignatius writing from the 
Blessed Virgin’s dictation. 

Although Ignatius hwl been tnlucated just like the 
ordinary knights of his time, he was fond of cali- 
aphy and still more of reading; his c(invales(^ence at 
)yola enabk^ him U) gratify this double inclina- 
tion. We know that he wroti* there, in different col- 
oured inks, a quarto Ixnik of 30() folios in whiiih he 
seems to have gatluTCMl together extracts from the 
only two books to be found in the castle, which were 
”The Flower of the Saints” in Spanish, and ”Th<» 
Life of Jesus Christ” by Ludolph of Saxony or the 
Carthusian, published in Spanish at Alcald, 15()2 to 
1503. ”The FIowit of the Saints” has left no aj)- 
parent trace in th(' “Exercise's”, except an advice to 
rea-d something similar after the s(*cond week. Lu- 
dolfih’s influence is mon? noticcabh* in exprc'ssions, 
ascetic principles, and methodic details. The part 
of the “ Exeridses ” treating of the life of Christ, is 
especially indebted to him. 

Ignatius, having recovc'rc'd his health and deter- 
mined to lead a hermit’s lib*, hdt Loyola for Mont- 
serrat and Manrc'sa. lie spent the greater part of 
the year 1522 in th(‘ latter town, three league's <listant 
from Montsi'rrat, undc^r thf' diri'cdion of his confessor, 
Dorn John CJhanones. According to a witness in the 
process of canonizat ion Ignatius wi'iit to see Chanones 
every Haturday. He could mori'over have met him or 
other Bem'dictines at the priory of Manresa, which 
was (h^pendi'ut on Monts(‘rrat. It is possible that 
he received from them a copy of the “Imitation of 
Christ” in Sjianish, for h(' certainly had that book at 
Manresa; tlu'y must have' given him also the “Ejer- 
citatorio de la vida espiritual”, of Dorn Carcia de 
Cisneros, published nt Montserrat in 1500. Riba- 
deiu'ira in his lett cT to Fr. Cir6n thinks it very prob- 
able that St. Ignatius was acquainted with tliis Ciistil- 
ian work, that he avaih'd himsi'lf of it for prayer and 
meditation, that Chanones exjilained different parts 
to him, and that the title “ lOxercisc's ” was suggested 
to him by the “Eiercutatorio”. The Benedictines 
made use of this book for the conversion or edification 
of the pilgrims of MontsiTrat; in fai^t the tradition of 
the monastery relati'S that Chanones comrnuniciited it 
to his penitent. The “Exercises” Ixirrow very little 
expressly from the “Imitation of ("hrist”. There is, 
however, to be noti(*ed a gc'iieral concordance of its 
doctrim' and that of the “Exerciser”, and an in vitia- 
tion to reiwl it. 

W as the “ Ejercit akirio ” more closely followed? In 
trying to solve this question it is not silflicient to draw 
conclusions from the resemblanee of the t it lea, or to 
eatablish a parallel with a few details; it is necessary 
above all to company the plans and methods of t he two 
works. Whilst the “Exercise's” consider the word 
“week” in its metaphorical sense anti pive liberty to 
add or to omit days, the “Ejercitatono” preat'iits a 
triple atu’iea of seven meditations, one and not w'veral 
for each day of the it'al wwk. The whole aeries of 
twenty-one meditations is exhauattnl in just three 
wet'ka, which answer to the three* lives: the purgative, 
the illuminative, and the unitive. The author seeks 
only to raise the “exercitador” gi^ually to the con- 
templative life, whereas St. Ignatius leads the exerci- 
tant to determine for himst'lf the choice of a state of 
life amonp^t. those most pleasing to God. The “ Ejer- 
citatorio” does not mention anything of the founda> 
tion, nor of the kingdom, of the particular examina- 
tio&t of the election, of the discxsniiiimt of spirits, nor 


of the rules for rightly regulating one's food and for 
thinking with the Orthodox Church, nor of the three 
methods of praying. Only a few counsels of Cisneros 
have been adopted by St. Ignatius in the annotations 
2, 4, 13, IH, 19, 20, and the additions 2, 4. Some of 
Cisneros's ideas are to be found in the meditations of 
the fii-sl w(H*k. The other wet^ks of Ht. Ignatius are 
entirely different. The similarities are so reduced in 
fiM;t to a v(^^y small number. 

But the work of Cisneros itself is only a compilation. 
Cisneros admits having reproducetl passages from Cae- 
sian, Bernard, Bona venture, Gerson etc.; moreovCT, 
he doc^s not give the names of the contemporaries 
from whom he copied. Amongst other books Cisne- 
ros read and copio<i the “De spirit ualibus ascen- 
sionibus” of Ot*rard Zerlxilt of Zutphen (13G7-98) 
and the “ Ilosetum exercitiorum spiritualium ” of 
John MombatT, or Mauburnus (d. 1.502), who was 
also indebt^ed to Gerard. Almost all in Cisneros that 
pf'rtains to the method of spiritual exercises is ex- 
trux^tod from the “liosetum”. The different ways 
of exercising oneself in the contemplation of the life 
and passion of Jc'sus Christ are taken from the “De 
spiritualihus asec'nsionibus”. All Cisneros’s l)orrow- 
ings were cliselostKl by Fr. Watrigant (see bibli- 
opaphy). Zutplu'n and Momba<‘r, like Thomas & 
K(*m{>is, belonginl to the Soeu'ty of the Brothers of 
Common bainded towards the end of the four- 
teenth century by Gerard d(' Groote and Florence 
Hadewyns. This society caused a revival of spiritual 
life by tin* publication of numerous ascetic treatises, 
8<'veral of which ajipearc'd under the t itle of “Sjurit- 
ual h'.xereist's”. The Brothers of Common Life, or 
the Devoti, devoted themselves also to the reform of 
the clergy and monasti'nes. The B(*nedirtine Con- 
gregation of Valladolid, on which Monsc^rrat was de- 
pendt'nt, had b(H*n under the influence of Lewis Barbo, 
who was connect (‘d with the brothers. We must 
therefore coni Jude that Ignatius may have profited 
by the result of Zutjihen’s and Mauburnus’s labours 
whilst he read Cisneros or listened to Chanoni's’s ex- 
ilanations at Manresa. Later, whi'n he understood 
.at in, during his studies at the Univc'rsities of Al(*al4 
and Paris, or while travelling in Flanders he may him- 
self have become acquainted with the works of the 
Di'voti, A gri'ater analog>' is to he noticed hetwi'i'u 
Zutphen and Ignatius, two practical minds, than be- 
tw'(*en Ix^yola and Cisneros. 

OuioiNALiTY OF THE WORK. — Wc may therefore 
look upon the question of a supposed plagiarism on 
the part of St. Ignatius to the detriment of Cisneros, 
as being definitively settled. This qui'stion w^as 
ralsiHl by I loin Constantine Cajetan, or rather by some 
one who tussumed his name, in a treatise published at 
Venice in 1(>41 Dc religiosaS. Ignatii . . . per 

J iatres Beruniict inos iiistitutione . . . ”. The 

lesuit John Ilho answered him in his “Achates” 
(Lyons, 1()44). Ik^th the attiick and reply were put 
on the Index, no doubt on neeount of their exei'ssive 
acrimony. Be8idt*8, the general lussembly of the Con- 
gregation of Monte Cassino which met at Ravenna 
in UV44, by a decree dissociatwi itself from the ag- 
gressor. The quarrel was idterwards renewed on sev- 
eral occasions, chiefly by the heterodox, but always 
without succf'ss. BeneJictines and Jt'suits agree to 
acknowknlge that if Ht. Ignatius owes anything to 
Montsc'mit, he has retainer! his entire originality. 
Whatever may be said about the works he read and 
w'hat he borrowetl, his book is truly his own. A 
writer is never blarntx! for having previously searched 
and studied, if his own woric is impressed with his per- 
sonality, and treats the subject from a new point of 
view. This has been successfully accomplished by St. 
Ignatius, and with all the greater merit, as he could 
not change anything of the traditional truths of Chria- 
tianity, or pretend to invent mental prayer. 

Ignatius's originality appears at nrst sight in the 
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selection and oo-ordination of his material. To select 
some of the great truths of religion^ to Orive them 
deeply into the heart, until man thoroughly impressed 
falls at the Lord’s feet, ciyina out like another Saul 
** Domine, quid me vis faoere? such is the genius, the 
ascetic character, of St. Ignatius. But to bring about 
this result it was necess*^ for the selected truths to 
be linked together in a logical scries and animated by a 
progressive movement . The methodic order and ir- 
resistible deduction of the “Exercises” distinguish 
them from a large number of spiritual works. Above 
all the originality of St. Ignatius is displayed in the 
care with which he combines the Bubjects of intnii- 
tation and ascetic principle's, and the minute ad- 
vice that guides and moderates, when necM^ssary, the 
application of the “Exercises”. We find in the an- 
notations at the Ix'ginning, in the notes strewn hen^ 
and there, in the rules for the dis(H'rnment of spirits a 
real system of spiritual training, that makes adequate' 
provision for the different states of soul of the <*\erei- 
tant, and warns him, or rather his din'ctor, of what is 
most fitting, according to the circumstances of the 
case. Nothing is left to chance?. One* 8e*<?H heiw to 
adapt the general progress of the retrt*at tei different 
persems, according to theiir occupation*’ the ele'gren* eif 
their fervour, and the aelvanf age they derive from the 
‘‘Exercises”. This art of proport ieming spiritual in- 
stniction to the powers of the soul and to Divine 
grace was entirely new, at least under the precise and 
methodic form given t<3 it by St. Ignat ius. 

Doctrine op the book. — The two words that form 
the general title of St. Ignatius’s book besjieak at 
once the soul’s action and labour, and the interior 
struggle. The still more explicit title which wc fin<l 
immediately after the annotations lcav(*8 one no 
doubt: “Spiritual Exercises to c^onquer oncst'lf and 
regulate one’s life, and to avoid corning to a deter- 
mination through any inordinate affection”. A 
method is here offered, which with (lod’s grace teaclu's 
and helps one to overcome onesf'lf, that is to say one’s^ 
unruly passions, and by gaining control over everv 
cjonscious act, to aociuire inward i)eace — a rru’thod ol 
self-conquest and self-governent. A general id<‘a of 
the “Exercise's” may W'st he gained from Diertins’s 
summary: After setting forth the end for which (lod 
createnl man and all other things, the book, ever con- 
sidering this truth as the first foundation, k'ads us in a 
short rinie by the way known tvs the purgative way to 
acknowledge the ugliness of the sins which have 
caused us U> stray shamefully from th(? end, and to 
cleanse our souls from sin. Hotting before us the ex- 
^nple of Christ, our King and Deader, the author then 
invites us, in what is termed the illuminative life, to 
avoid the devil’s standard and to follow Uie standard 
of this very good and wise Chief, and t(3 imitate His vir- 
tiKw; indecHi he almost forces us to do so by the ineili- 
tation of the thrfic classes, or grades, of men (the first 
of which is reluctant to follow Christ, the s(»cond (*ager 
to do so, but with limitations, and the last bent on fol- 
lowing Him at onex?, wholly, and always) . These re«>- 
lutions are strengthened more and more in the thin I 
week, at the sight of Jesus Christ walking befon* iis 
with His cross. Lastly, in the unitive way, which 
comprises the fourth week, he enkindles in our hearts 
a desire for the gloiy^ of Jesus risen, and for His purest 
love. To this are joined annotations, additions, pnv 
ludes, colloquies, examinations, mo<l('s of election, 
rules for riglitly regulating one’s food, for discerning 

S pirits, for the scrupulous, for thinking with theOrthf>- 
ox Church, etc. The whole, if applied in the prev- 
Bcribed order, possesses the incredible strength of lead- 
ing one to solid virtue and to eternal salvation. The 
four weeks have been summed up still more briefly in 
as many sentences: (1) deformata reformare; (2) re- 
formata conformare; (3) conformata confirraare; 
(4) oonfirmata transformare: that is: (1) to reform 
what has been deformed by sin; (2) to make what is 


^us reformed conform to tlie Divdne model, Jems: 
w) to strengthen what thus conforms: (4) to timns- 
^ alrci^y strengtlienect resolutions. 

1 his metliod of spiritual progress liad already been 
trac'd by St. Paul (Hebr., xii, 1-2). It cannot be re- 
jx'atcHi too oftcii that, if St. Ignatius displayed hki 
^J*|?f*'Ality in uniting find co-ordinating the materials 
of luH IxKik, he did not comjKW? tiie matter itself. He 
denveil it from the ever ojk'h treasury of the Catholic 
Church, from Hcriptun* and Tradition, from the Bible 
and the lathers. The Gosrx'l is tlu? marrow of the 
‘Exercise's”. The s|)irituafity of St. Ignatius is in 
wmstant harmony with the teachings of Clinst and 
His A|K>stlc8. What is the “homo vincat seipsum”. 
but an echo of the “abiu'get mmistipsum’ r Ana 
w’hence came lx>y<>la’s itha of giving us thf? soldier’s 
tluHiry, a warlike Innik which contains all the plan of a 
caiupaign of inan’s struggle against himselr, if not 
fnmi the Saviour’s wonls, which are a declaration of 
war: “J>o not think that I came to semd pca 4 ?e upon 
earth: 1 (‘aine not to send !>eact', but tlie swonl” 
(Matt,, X, 34). ’Dk' spirituality of the “Exercises’* 
belongs, thcn'forc, to the active? and militant kind. 
Wc must also n'lnark that the work is not a mw Ixiok 
for reiwling or a mere manual of devotion; it gives us 
in the high siuise of t h<' word a jisvchological and ped- 
agogic method. Mr. Orby Shipley, a convert, from 
Pn)teHtantism to Catholieism, judginJ them rightly, 
when he sjiid in the preface of his (Hiiticm (Ijondon, 
1S7(>): “This treiitise is not so much a manual as a 
method — and a method tin? valiK', tin* extriwirdinary 
jMiwor, of wliK’h dtM's not aiifH'ar at first sight. One 
of its gr(?at; marvi'ls (Mmsists in the fact that it has 
done so very much by such vt'ry simple means . , , 
They are no m(*r(* th(H)n»tical compositions, hut they 
hav<' Ix'i'ii franu'ti uism tin' clom^st study of the hu- 
man mind; . . . (hey enter into its several emo- 

tions, <*nc()unter its numherless difficulti(?s, and probe 
to their very (h'pths its sevi'ral springs of thought and 
action”, 

obtain the di'sin'd result- St. Ignatius uses only 
a few words, but thew* arc so H(‘l('ct(Hi as to make a 
d<'ep iinpn'sHioii on th<' mind and, if si^riously me<li- 
tattni on by the <‘x<’rcitant and foHb*rt'd in his soul, 
will H<K)n develop into fKiwcrfuI tlioughts and become 
a source of gn*at spiritual enlightenment and oonse- 
qiu'iitly of eariK’st energetic resolutions. However, 
tliough the method of St. Ignatius leaves the exeroi- 
tant to think for himself, the author does not intend 
tliat the lattiT should us<? it without guidance He 
places the “ B<M>k of Exercistis ” in th(' hands of a di- 
rector, and entrusts him w’ith applying it f^) the exerci- 
taiit. He teaches him how to guiile a soul in the 
choice of a Htiit<? of life and in the work of sidf-reform. 
The annotations, which provide a key to the “Exer- 
cises”, arc int<*n<led more (‘specially for the director. 
The great<T part of them — tlu’ Hc»(!ond, sixth, seventh, 
eighth, ninth, tenth, tw(‘lfth, thirt/(?erith, fourUxinth, 
fifteenth, w’ventxM'nth, eight(*eiith, a Uital of twelve 
out of twenty — is writt<*ii for “(4 (pie da los Exerci- 
cios” (the jxirson wh(» give's the exercise's). The ftf- 
tmith advis(‘M him to proc^'ed with great discretion, 
HO as not to int4*rferc Ix'lwfx'n the Creator and the 
creature, and U) abstain esix^cially in the case of a re- 
treat of <‘l(‘ction, from any suggestion r(?garding the 
d(‘tc*nTi illation to lx* taken, ('ven should it be, strictly 
sfx'aking, for the verv Ix'st. Jliis advice show’s how 
falsely some critics of th(‘ Exerciw?s reprem?nt them as 
bringing uiidm* infiin'iice to Iw^ar on the will, with a 
view to enslaving or paralyzing it. Fiom this also 
app<jar8 the absurdity of Muller’s thesis in “lx's ori- 
gim?8 de la Ownpagnic de J6sus” (Paris, 1898), in 
which he strives to show th(* Mohamm<?dan origin of 
the Exercisers and of the Society of Jesus. In ihia 
way, therefore', th(? director in compliance with the 
author’s desire naipects the soul’s frcsxlom, a freedom 
already regulated by the authority of the Church, of 
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whiish he the reprenentative. He aljK> eonfiiders 
the sours oapacity; the Exercises contain in them- 
selves matters useful to all, but taken altogether they 
may not be suitable to every one. The eigliteenth 
annotation forbids th<?m to be given indiscriminately, 
without cf)nsidering who the exercitant is. Finally 
to sum up. all Ht. Ignatiuses spirituality lies in tradi- 
tional Catnolic instruction, in a method favourable to 
yicrsonal activity, and in the importance of prudent 
direction. 

llie commentators who have attempt to explain 
and i^ienetrate the doctrine of the “Exercises'’ are 
theorists who consider either the entire book or cer- 
tain parts of it, and sliow the book's order and con- 
nexion and wlien necessary justify the thought, 
Beveral of them, not satisficed with simply discussing 
the method, deal also with the practice. Those whose 
name.s we give licrc^ belong to trie Society of Jesus, but 
they did not write solely for their order: sixteenth 
century — Achille (Jagliardi; seventeenth century — 
1‘Vancisco Suarez, Antoine Ije (iaudier, Luis de la 
Palma, Cliovanni Bucellani, Tobias Jvohner, Ignatius 
Diertins: eiglitecuith century — C'laude Judde, Jean- 
JoHcnh I’ctitdidier, Baltasar do Moncada, Peter Fer- 
rusola; nineteenth century — Johann Philipp lioot- 
haan, Pierrci Jennesseaux, Antoine Denis, Marin de 
Boylcsve, Jaime Noncll, James Clare. Franz de Hum- 
melauor, Jaime Cuti^rrez, 

Criticism Unfavoitkabi^b and Favourable. — We 
refer the reader to Diertins's muration of the “perse- 
cutions'' to which the “ Exerciscii’’ were Kubjected 
during the lifetime of 8t. Ignatius. He counts no less 
than twelve. The first attacks may be attributed to 
the surprise felt by ecclcsiaHticJs at the sight of a lay- 
man treating of spiritual matters, b<'for<^ having ma<le 
his theological studit's; the others arose from some 
difficulty of interpretation or from erroneous judg- 
ments as to the meaning of the text. These malev- 
olent or over-ze^UouM consurers were answered by 
Nadal and Suarez, who were justified by the approba- 
tion of the Holy See. The attacks of the present day 
are gi'nerally unscientific, inspired by passion, and 
made without any preliminary examination of the 
question. When the adversar>''s mind conceivi^ a 
cari (mature of the “Exeriusc^s'' either bec^iuse he has 
not reiwi them, or because before reading them he has 
b<H‘n influenced by the erroneous statement^i of other 
hostile critics, the atiacjk appears legitimate; in re- 
ality it will be found to refer to something that is not 
in the “Exercises''. Bi^idf^s the attacks by their 
mutual oppositi<m dt^stroy one another. The “Exer- 
cises" cannot have, simultantHiusly, a machiavellian 
and an anodynt^ character, or hi* rapt in the clouds 
and yet crawl umni the soil. I King i\go they w^ere, 
and to-day are, eharginl with being a clever machineiy^ 
destined to strike and move the imagination, and 
finally throufth hallucination produce ecstiisit^s. M ich- 
elet and Qumet in their too famous locUiri*s revived 
this calumny, which has l>een answenxl by Fr. Cahour 
in his pamphlet : j^suites par un j^suiie". To 

this charge of charlantanry one reply will suffict*, the 
answer made by a young religious, ilotlrigo de Men- 
ei^s, on being asked whether he had not been favoured 
with any kind of vision: “Yea, 1 witnessed a very af- 
fecting sight, the state of my soul, tJie nothingness of 
this world and the misfortune of losing God for everi'. 

This sight, if it can move a sinner to conversion, is 
n<it one likely to cause a steady mind to wander. 
And yet W. James mentiona. as the culminating point 
of the “Exercises", “a haif-hallucinated monoide- 
iam" (“ L'Exp^rienoe religieuae", Paris, 1906, p. 
S4d). Certain critics have reproached the “Exer- 
cises" with favouring private inspiration, in the 
ProU^tant sense, ana with opening a path to illu- 
minism. This criticism was emphaaiaed in the be- 
nnning by Thomas de Pedroohe, O.P.. and arose 
mm an erroneous interpretatkm of tne fifteenth 


annotatioi^ in which St. Ignatius advises the director 
not to subpitute hk own views for those God may 
have upon the exercitant. There is no question of 
leaving hitri^an exaggerated liberty which might draw 
him beyond Jthe limits laid down by the Church. We 
therefore see that some find in Ignatius's method 
illuminism, hallucination, and phantasmagoria; others 
see in it nothing dazzling, but rather dulness and in- 
sipidity. “ There are people, " said the Abb^ Guet^e, 
“who consider this b^k a masterpiece, and others 
find it but very ordinary ” (“Histoire des J^suites", 
Paris, 1858, I, 12). This charge appears again under 
a different form, — the “Exercises" afford but a 
scanty method, “a Japanese culture of counterfeited 
dw’arfish trees" (Huysmans, “En Route", Paris, 
1896, p. 398). Finally, some Catholics see in it only 
a b(K>k for beginners, a retreat for the time of conver- 
sion, and a suitable means to guide one's first steps in 
the wav of perfection. A Protestant clerp^man, 
lU'v. Mr. Carter, observes, on the contrar>% that the 
method is rather wide and free, since “one of the first 
rules laid down by St. Ignatius for the director of a 
rc^treat is, that he is to adapt the Exercises Uj the age, 
the capacity, the strength of the person about to per- 
fonn them" (“Retreats with notes of addresses", 
liondon, 1893, p. x.xv). 

The praise bestowed on the “Exercises" far exceeds 
tht* adverse criticism. As they are considered a 8ch<x)l 
of sanctity, it is interesting to know what the saints 
thought of them. The practice of Saints Philip Ro- 
molo Neri, Charles Borronuo, Francis de Sah^s, and 
Alphonsiis Liguori is morecloquent t<»fiiimony m f avour 
of the “Exercisc‘8" than anything tht?y have WTitten; 
and it will be 8uffici(*nt to recall the words of St. 
Leonard of Port-Maurice: “ During these holy days we 
must exerciw^ ourselves in t he Divine art of making 
secure the great irnfKirtant affair of our salvation. As 
Go<l has inw)in^d the glorious founder of th(* illustrious 
Society of Jesus wdth this precious art j we have but to 
follow the met h<xi laid down by him in his admirable 
hook of t he Exercises. " Since the approbation given 
by Paul 111 in 1548, the “Ex(*rcis(«" have often been 
favoured by the sovereign pontiffs; the praisi^s they 
have iM^stowed on them are mingled with recommen- 
dations of n'treats, the usa^e of which, according to 
St. I'Vancis de Sales, w^as rt'vived by St. Ignatius. We 
nml mention only Alexander V 11, Clement XII, Ben- 
edict XIV, Clement Xlll, and Pius IX. All their 
eulogiea have be(*n resumed by L<‘<i Xlll in his Brief 
of 8 February, ItKK): “The imixirtance of St. Igna- 
tius’s book with regard to the eternal welfare of souls 
has been proved by an exjKTience of thre<» centuries 
and by the evidence of tho8<‘ remarkable men, who, 
during this lapse of time, have distinguished them- 
selves in the liseetic paths of life or in the practice of 
sanctity." 

Mgr Camus. Bishop of Btdley, calls the “Exer- 
cises" a “Golden book, of pure gold, more precious 
than either gold or topaz" (“D&eetion TOraison 
raentale", Lyons, 1623, c. xix, p. 157); Mgr Freppel. 
“A book that I should call the work of a man ot 
genius, if it w’ere not that of a saint, a wonderful book, 
which, with the ‘Imitation of Christ', is perhaps of 
all books written by man the one which gains the 
most souls to God" {“ Discours-Pan^^^Tiques", 
Paris, 1882, II, 36, 37); and Cardinal Wiseman i 
“There are many books from which the reader is 
taught to expect much; but which, perused, yield 
him but little profit. Those are few and most pre- 
cious, which, at first sight, and on slender acquaint- 
ance^ seem to contain but little; but the more they are 
studied, the more instruction, the more solid benefit 
they bestow* which are like a soil that looks bare and 
UBMomed, out which contains beneath its surface 
rich treasures that must be digged out and drawn from 
a great depth. To this aecona class 1 know no book 
that 00 justly belongs as the little work here presented 
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tothepubMc” (Preface to Pr. ed. of the “ Exerciees” 
by Seager, London, 1847 , p. xi) . Janasen save : “Thia 
little book, considered by the Protestants themselves 
as a first class psychological masterpiece, has bi^n 
for the German nation, and towards the history of its 
faith and civilization, one of the most important 
writings of modem times. ... It htia work^ such 
extraordinary influence over souls, that no other 
ascetic work may be compared to it*' (‘* L'AUemagne 
et la R<?forme ", Fr. ed., IV, 402). 

Non-Catholics also praise it. "The Spiritual Ex- 
ercises", according to Macaulay, "is a mamuil of 
conversion, pro^iosing a plan of interior discipline, 
by means of which, in neither mon' nor less than four 
weeks, the metamorphosis of a sinner into a faithful 
servant of Christ is realized, step by step" ("Edin- 
burgh Review", November, 1842, p. 20). More rt^ 
cently, the Canon Charles Bodiiigton, praising the 
Jesuit missionaric^s, so lavish of their sweat and bUxMi, 
regally "worthy of hearty admiration and respect", 
addiHl: "Proliably the noble and devotional side of 
the lives of these remarkable men has In^en largi^ly 
sustained by the use of the method of the spiritual 
exercises left to them by their founder" ("B<K>ks of 
l)evotion", London, 1903, p. 130). Finally, a short 
lime ago Karl Iloll (see bibliography), a German, d<'- 
elared the " Exercisi's " txi be a rnasteniiece of peda- 
which instead of annihilating personality 8erve.s 
to elevate the spirit. The Positivist P. Latitte, m the 
U'ctures delivered by him at the College de France, 
declares; "These Exercises are to iny mind a real 
masterpiece of political and moral wisdom and iiKTit 
careful study. . . . The destination of these Kx<*r- 
cises is to so organize the moral life of the individual 
that by a prolonged, solitary, andrw'rsonal labour he 
himself rt*alizes the most perfect Inilance of the mmd" 
("Revue Occident ale", 1 May, 1S94, p. 3(K1). 

MonumnUa hMtorxai, ,S. J. (Mtulrul, ISIU); Hommekvooki., 
Bxbt. de Ui Cotnpen/nie de JHujt (BrufW'ls, 1S1»0), Acta .S’.S , VII, 
July , HtCokr, Die aeee/ter^e Literatur iibrr die geiitlhchen I ^ehungen 
(Uatiflbon, IS.’iOt, Dikktinh, Hint, fji»rrta<>rum njnr%(ufilium 
(Home, 1732) , Watiuqant, La genhe des exercicfn de mitU Ignace 
(AmietiM, 1S97), DuBcriir, Inlroducixon rl VHude des exercter* 
sfnntuele (Enifliifn, IIMH)); Baktou-Mk’IIKL, Ih»t. de » Igmiee 
de J^ifola 1H93); AHTUAm, Hint, de la ctfmjitafUa de 

Jemin eti la amtencia de Eeftaiia (.Nladrid, nK)2), Joi.y, Saint 
Ignace de lAtyala (Pans, 1K90), nuNaK. Vne guention d'hixtmre 
liUlratre au XVI* tx^cle in Revue den guent. hint (January, 1H97), 
Hi AKEz, Oe religxone, IV, tr. X, IX, v; C 1 .AIIK, The Science 0 / 
Sptniual Life acci>rdxng to the Spiritual Exeremee (Now York, 
IHW>); JAMtMKX, L'A^maffne et la rS/orme, IV (Paria, 

Holi., Die gevdlichen Ubungen dexi Ignatiun ran l^/oi/ola (TUhinj{«>n, 

Paul Dehuchy. 

SpiritualiBm. — ^Tho term "Spiritualism" has l>oen 
frfxjuently usixi during recent years to denote the 
belief m the fiossibility of communication with dis- 
embodied spirits, and the various devices employed 
to realize this belief in practice. The term "Hpirit- 
ism" (q. V.), which obtains in Italy, France, and Ger- 
many, seems more apt to express this me^ming. 
Bpintualism, then, suitably stands opposed to Ma- 
terialism. We may say in general that Spiritualism 
is the doctrine which denies that the contents of the 
universe are limited to matter and the properties 
and oiierations of matter. It maintains the exist- 
ence of real l)eing or beings (minds, spirits) radically 
distinct in nature from matter. It may take the form 
of Spiritualistic Idealism, which denies the exist- 
ence of any real material being outside of the mind; 
or, whilst defending the reality of spiritual being, it 
may also allow the separate existence of the material 
world. Further. Idealistic Spiritualism may either 
take the form ol Monism (e. g. wit h Fichte), which 
teaches that there exists a single universal mind or 
ego of which all finite minds are but transient moods 
or sta^: or it may adopt a pluralistic theory (e.g. 
with l^keley), which resolves the universe into 
a Divine Mind together wiUi a multitude of finite 
minds into which the former infuses all those cx- 
penenoes that generate the bdief in an external, 


independent, material world. The second or mod- 
orate form of Spiritualism, wdiilst maintaining the 
existence of spirit, and in p^icular the human mind 
or soul, as a real being distinct from the bcMly, does 
not deny the reality of matter. It is, in fact, the 
t^inmon doctrine of Dualism. However, among 
the systems of philosophy which adhere to Dualism, 
some ctmeeivc the separateness or mutual imlcqwnd- 
©nce of soul and bmlv to lie grf*ater and others hiss. 
\\ It h some philosophers of t he former class, soul and 
btKly seem to ha\e luvn lookixl upon as complete 
henngs men*ly accidentally unit ml. For these a main 
difficulty is to give a siitisfactorv' account of the in- 
ter-action of two iHuiigs 8t» rtuliciilly opjKistHl in nature. 

Historically, we find the early Gr<H*k philosophers 
tending generally tow^ards Materialism. Bensti ox- 
perience is inon* impiessive than our higher, rational 
ciMisciousiK'ss, and sensation is eswaitially bound up 
with the biKlily organisiii. Anaxagoras wm the first, 
apparently, among the (Jn'eks to vindicate the pnv* 
donunance of mind or reiison in the univei-se. It 
was, however, ratlxT as a principle of onler, to ac- 
count for th(* arrangement and design evident in 
nature as a w'hoh^, than to vindicate the maliiy of 
imhvidual minds distinct from the bodies which they 
animate. Plato was virtually the father of western 
spiritualistic philosophy. He emphasiziHl the dis- 
tiiK^tion hetwe<‘n the irrational or simsuouH and tho 
rational functions of the soul. He will not allowr the 
8U|K»rior elements m kiiowhslge or the higher "parts" 
of the soul to ht^ explaine<l away in terms of the lower. 
Both subsist in continuous independence and oi>- 
isisitioii IndcHsl, th(^ rational soul is relaPnl to tne 
body merely as th<* pilot to the ship or the rider to 
his liorsi^ Ansloth^ fully recoginz<*d the spirituality 
of the high(*r rational activity of thought, but hia 
treatment, of its pnH*ise n^atiori to individual 
human soul is obscure. On the other hand, his con- 
ception of the union of soul and body, ami of the unity 
of the human person, is much suiK'rior U> that of 
Plato. Though the future life of the human soul, 
and C()ns<*(|ii(*nlly its (uipacity for an exisUmce separate 
from the body, was one of the imwt fundamental and 
immirtant doctrines of the ChrisUan niligion, yot 
ideas as to the precise mt'amrig of sniritunhty were not 
at first clear, and wi* find scviiral of the earliest, Cliriw- 
tian writers (though maintaining th<^ future existence 
of the soul H<iparatf* from the body), yet conceiving 
the soul in a more or h^s matenalmtie way (in. 
Justin. Ireuauis, Tertullian, Clement, etc.). The 
Catholic philosophic doctrine of Spiritualism re- 
ceived much of Its devclonmf‘nt from St. Aiigustiiio, 
the disciple of Platonic philoKonhy, and its completion 
from Alb(*rtus Magnus and St. J'homas, who perfected 
the Aristotelian a<!count of the union of soul and 


body. 

Modern Spiritualism, esm^cially of the more ex- 
treme typ% has Its origin in Ui^scartea. Mah?bninch«, 
and indirectly Berkeley, who contributx*d ho much 
m the w^que.l to Monistic Idealism, are indebtCAl to 
Di^carte^i, whilst every fonn of exaggerated Dualism 
whicii Het mind ami Ixxly m isolation and (xmtraiit 
traciis its descent from him. In snito of serious fault# 
and <lcfectB in their systfuns, it sfiould lx* re<iognizod 
that De»c;art<*s and Ix'ibnifz contribut<td much of the 
most effective resistanci* to the wave of Mat<*rialism 
which acqiiirfxJ such strength in Europe at the <md 
of the eightiMjnth and during the first half of the 
nineteenth ccnturiim. In particular, Maine de Biran, 
who emphasiziHl the inner activity and spirituality of 
the will, followed by Jouffroy and Cousin, set up so 
vigorous an opiKisition t<» t he current Mat^^rialism as 
to win for their theories the distinctive title of 
"Spiritualism". In Genminy. in addition to Kant, 
Fichte, and other Monistic Idealist/S, we find I>ots# 
and Herbarf. advocating realistic forms of Hpiritualiam. 
In En^nd, among the best-known aavocate# of 
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Pualistie Smrttualism; were, in eucceasion to tbe 
Scottish School, Hmmlton and Martineau; and of 
Catholic writers, Brownson in America, and W. G. 
Ward in Kn|i;iand. 

Evidsncb for the Doctrine of Spiritualism. — 
Whilst modem Idealists and writers advocating an 
extreme form of Spiritualism have frecjuently fallen 
into grievous error in their own positive systems, 
their criticisms of Materialism and their vindication 
of the reality of spiritual being seem to oontmn much 
sound argument and some valuable contributions, 
as was indeed to be expfictod. to this controversy. 
(1) Epistenwlogical Proof . — Tlie line of reasoning 
Copied by Berkeley against Materialism has never 
met with any ro/d answer from the latter. If we were 
compelled to choosfi between the two, the most ex- 
treme Idealistic Hpiritualism would be incomparably 
the more logical crtxxl to hold. Mind is more in- 
timately known than matter, ideas are more ulti- 
mate than molecules. External b<Hlios are only 
known in tenns of consciousness. To put forward 
as a final explanation that thought is merely a motion 
or property of cert<ain bodies, when all bodies are, in 
the last rcisort^ only rcwealod to us in terms of our 
thinking activity, is justly stiimiatixed by all classes 
of Hpiritualists as utterly irrational. When the Ma- 
terialist or Bensationist reawjns out his doctrine, he is 
landed in hopeless alisurdily. Materialism is in fact 
the answer oi the men who do not think, who are ai>- 
parentJy quite unaware of the presuppositions which 
underlie all science. (2) Teleologiad Proof . — The 
contention, old as Anaxagoras, that the order, 
adaptation, and design (widentl.v revf^akxl in the uni- 
verse iKiStulate a principle distinct from matter for 
its explanation is also a valid argument for Hpiriiual- 
ism. Matter cannot arrange itself. Yt^t that there 
is arrangement in the universe, and that this pos- 
tulates the agency of a priniuple other than matter, 
is continually more an<l more force<l upon us by the 
utter failure of natural si^lection to mot*t the demands 
mode on it during the lost half of the past century 
to accomplish by the blind, fort uitous action of phys- 
ical agents work demanding the highcist intelli- 
gence. (3) Ethical Proof . — The denial of spiritual 
beings distinct from, and in some s<msc^ indejiHmdent 
of, matter inexorably involves the annihilation of 
morality. If the mechanical or rnatonalistic thwry 
of the universe be true, every movement and change 
of each piirticle of matter is the inevitable outcome 
of previous physical conditions. There is no room 
anywhere for effective human choice or punxiso in the 
world. Consequently, all those notions which form 
tlie constituent elements of man’s moral creexi — 
duty, obligation, njsiionsibility, merit, desert, and the 
rest — are illusions of the imagination. Virtue and 
vice, fraud and benevolence are alike the inevitable 
outcome of the individual’s circumstances, and ul- 
timately as truly Iwyond his control as the move- 
ment of the piston is in regani to the steam-engine. 
(4) Jnefficacy awl Uselettsnem of Mtwi tn the Ma- 
tmialut Vwns. — Again, unites the reality of spirit 
distinct from, and inde|x)ndent of, matter be admitted, 
tlie still more incredible conclusion inexorably follows 
that mind, thought, consciousness play no really 
operative port in the world’s history. If mind is not 
a real distinct energy, capable of interfering with, 
miiding, and influencing the movements of matter, 
then clearly it lias playtxl no real part in the crea- 
tions of art, literature, or science. Consciousness 
is merely an inefficacious by-product, an epiphenom- 
enon which has ne\^ modined in any degree the 
movements of matter concerned in the nistor>' of the 
human race. (5) P9y(dudoffical Proof . — ^The outcome 
of all the main theses of psyoholo^. empirioid and 
rational, in Catholic systems of ^niloeot^y is the 
establishment of a Spiritualistic Dualism, and the 
detennination of the ndationa of soul and body. 


Analysis of the higher activities of the soul, and^ Oh 
peciimy of the operations of intellectual cono^tion, 
judgment, reasoning^ and self-conscious reflmdoi^ 
proves the faculty of mtellect and the soul to which it 
Delongs to be of a spiritual nature, distinct from 
matter, and not the outcome of a power inherent in a 
bodily organ. At the same time the Scholastic 
doctrine, cotter than any other system, furnishes a 
conception of the union of soul and body which ac- 
counts for the extrinsic dependence of the spiritual 
operations of the mind on the organism; whilst 
maintaining the spiritual nature of tne soul, it safe- 
guards the union of soul and body in a single person. 

Ward, Naturaltxtn aTid Affnafttcmin (l..ondon and New York. 
1899); Ladd. Ph%lo»ophu of Mind ((New York, 1895); Balfour, 
Foundalumi of Belie/ (London, 189.'>); Ca»telein, MaUnaltemo 
et SpirUwtltnme (Bruitiielii. 189.5); Romanes, FcUlaey of Material- 
%»m in Nineteenth Cent. (1882), iii; Halmer. Fundamental Phi- 
loeophu (tr.. New York, 1896); IxmE, Mierocoemue, tr. Jones 
(JBklinburgb, 1886), Ferribr, Lecturets and Phil Remainn (Edin- 
burgh and ]A>ndon, 1866); Kumke, Der Monutmiu (Freiburg, 
1011); Herbert, Modem Realiem Examined (Ixindon and New 
York, 1886); Willmann, (Jeechiehie dea Idmlinmue (Brunawick, 
1894). 

Michael Maher. 

Joseph Holland. 

Spirituals, a general term denoting several groups 
of Friars Minor, existing in the second half of the 
thirteenth and the lx;ginning of the fourteenth cen- 
turies, who, in opposition to the main Ixxly of the order, 
protended to oostirve the Riih; of St. Francis in its 
primitive severity. The derivation of the name is 
not quite clear. Homo sjnntualis in the Middle 
Ages signiflixJ a profoundly religious and ascetic man, 
almost in the same stuist* us it occurs in 1 Cor., ii, 
15; Gal., vi, 1. In this sense the word is commonly 
usc^ m the thirtoimth century. Sexj examples in 
“Archiv” of Ehrle-Denifle, III, 600. In its limited 
ap[>lication to the Friars Minor, according to some it 
owes its origin to the Rule of 8t. Francis, where it 
is said : “ WherescK^ver thero are brothers who wh* and 
know that they are not able to ob.s<;rve the rule spirit- 
ually they ought to, and can rocur to their ministers”. 
Quite ret'ently, Father Balthasar, O.F.M., tracts it 
with some probability to the terminology of Joach- 
imisin Joachim in fact styles the ‘ ‘ Kvangelium a*ter- 
num” as the s[>iritiial Gospel, whose understanding is 
given through the spiritual intelhict of spiritual men 
who ore to preach it (Archiv, I, 53-55). To the 
iresent writer it would sexun that the name was given 
)y the p(x>p!e, with whom the Spintual.s, on account 
of their austerity, were generally in favour. In fact 
in a document of 1316 quoUxl by Ehrle, "Archiv”, 
III, (K)l, the Spirituals themselves deny that they 
have ever sought the name of Spirituals, and declare 
that they want no other name tlian that of Friars 
Minor im|K)«ed by St. Francis. Moreover, we have 
also a direct testimony, hitherto ovcrlooktxi, in the 
"Vita prirna” of Clement V, in which it is recorded 
that "some called them (the Spirituals) Barabaitee 
and excommunicated, but by the jx'ople they are 
callcxi Spirituals” (Baluxius. "Vit. Pap. Aven.”, 
Paris, 1693, I, 19). From this it is clear that the 
name Spirituals is taken in its general sense, when 
applied by the people to the above-mentioned groups 
of IViars Minor. 

The origin of the Spirituals is not less a subject 
for controversy than their name. If we are to believe 
Angelo Clareno’s "Chronicle of the seven tribula- 
tions” the spiritual tendency in opposition to the 
larger observance of the community is as old as the 
order itself. Before modem historians began the 
history of the Spirituals (1274), Angelo had already 
told of four persecutions of friars, under Elias, even 
in the very lifetime of St. Francis himself, ana that 
of Bl. Jonn of Parma under Crescentius in the 
lifetime of St. Bonav^ture. It must be admitted 
that tbe spiritual tendency existed shortly after the 
death of Franok (1226), Neverth^ees, it oannot 
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be denied that Spiritualism appeared first in those 
p^cee where the first zealous companions of 8t. 
fYancis lived, such as central Italy. There is no 
doubt that Angelo Clareno, Ubertin of Cassale, and 
others who entered tlie order shortly after 1260 
came in contact with some of those men or their 
disciples, for in their writings these authors (con- 
stantly refer to the companions of 8t. Francis and 
especially to the works of Brother l^eo. To under- 
stand and appreciate the movement of the Spirituals, 
we have above all to consider Uio Order of Friars 
Minor in its general aspect in the m^xind half of 
the thirteenth century, and hert» we an' for I'd to 
admit a certain development, p'rhaps not ('learly 
foreseen by St. Francis wVn writing the Huh* of 1223. 
Whilst the founder does not aj>p<car to have attaclwHl 
very much impKirtance tx) the scientific studies of his 
order (see chap, x in the Rule of 1223), it was, however, 
imfKisaiblc for such a large moral Ixxly as his order 
to keep aloof from the great siK'ciilative and si'ien- 
tific movements of tlw' thirteentli (ceniury. Monovt'r, 
sovereign i^ntiffs had bc^stowixl on the Mendicants 
many privih'ges to enable thi'in to work with more 
fruit for the benefit of souls and the service of the 
Church. Thus, convents of larger dimc'nHions, which 
in the time of 8t. Francis were mostly iKsir her- 
mitages, were being built in the tov\Tis, and beside 
them sprang up chundu's. 

Attendance at th(i iiniversitii^s and life in towns 
required certain modifications in the lif(‘ of the friars, 
ixirhaps somewhat difTenuit from what it may have 
Dwn in St. Francis’s time. 3’he doubts that arose' 
amongst the friars alxiut. tht' obsiTvance of the rule 
W('re generally settlcxl by th(‘ sovereign ixm tiffs 
with a vi(?w (if irxM'ting new (;ondi lions, and at the 
same time safeguarding the lett(;r of the rul(‘. W'hilst 
the greater part of the order followcvl without n'luc- 
tance this natural and logical evolution, some more 
zealous friars, U) whom every dc velopnii'iit s('(*in('d a 
departurt? from tlie first ideal of St,. Fratu'w, w(*re 
stropgly opfKJSCHi to it. A similiar movi'iiK^ut had 
taken place* in the Order of St. Dominic, at the saiix^ 
time aiul in the same n'gion, i. ('. that, of tlu* Roman 
Province, wdiich (Jompris(Hl, Im'skIoh Iloiru' its(*lf, the 
Marcli(?s, Umbria, and Tuscany. Here, towards the 
end of the thirt('(*nth and in the iM'ginnmg of the 
fourt(H'nth centuri(»s, a n'form party had arisen who 
airmxl at a return Uj the primitive siinplitnty. Th(' 
jxnnt was discusscnl m seweral general and provinenal 
chaptc'rs, at last in the provincial chapt(*r atTexli 
(1319). Here (1) the innocem^e of the zealous fnars 
waj( asserted, and th(' discussion of controversial 
IKiints forbidden; (2) the name Spinttuih, as a 
name eng(’iidcring discord, was not iK'rinitted. At 
the general chapter of the Order of Prciwthers at 
Florence (1321), the MastcT-Oi'niTal Heroieus Nata- 
bia confirmed the dexsri^es of Todi, and the whole 
question sx'ema to have Ixscn dc'fini lively settled 
(see bibliography). 

Before entering on the history of th(i different 
groups of the Franciscan Spirituals, w(? must 
detenuine the jxiints which are characteristic of all 
of them: (1) LiU'ral observance of the Rule and 
Testament of St. Francis. (2) An overratxxi apprecia- 
tion of the same rule, and especially of the rVancis- 
can poverty. Basing their interi>retation on the 
words of their rule (chap. I), ^‘the rule and life of 
the Minor brothers is this, namely, tx> obs<?rve the 
holy Gosper’, they considenxi their rule identical 
with the Gospel, and as the po|)c, they reasoned 
further, cannot dispense from the Gospel, so he can- 
not dispense from, or even explain, the mle in any 
other than a literal «(*nse. Consequently they re- 
fu^ the authentic fiapal interpretations. (3) Joachim- 
ism. It was the great emir of the Spirituals to 
eombine their arguments in favour of morm with 
the ideas of Joachiroism. Holzapfel (Handbuch^ 


p. 41) goes so far as to say that their poverty was 
only to cover Joachimism, which was the true aun ol 
the Spirituals. This is certainly exaggerated, for 
Joaiduinisin (Existed in the order before the spiritual 
movt'ineni, was appanmt. Porhajw it is mort^ just to 
pr€*sunic that tht^ ideas of Joachiniisiii, nromising 
a Ix'tttT near futim^, were rt^irtini to by tht' Hpirituals 
more as a helj) and a consolation m (heir manifold 
hardshifKH and pc'rwH'utions. It isi'crtain at any rate 
thatj in the gri'ut, inttdltM'tiial ('oiitx^st Ix'tween the 
Spirit uals luid the (Munmiinify at .\vignon (1310-12), 
the (ibjt'('t of tlu' Spiritualist (xintentioii was not 
Joachimism, but lh(' ri'al obsi'rvatK'e of |K»verly, and 
of (,lu^ rule m g('ni'ral, Howt'viT Joachimism was 
wi(i(‘ly spri'ad amongst th(' ZeUinh, and was most 
pn'jiidicial tx) th(*ir ('.aiise. To thiar grievamw with 
n'gard to tlu* obsi'rvatici^ of the mle the community 
mplitsl by accusing them of lu'n'sy, taking th(' pnxif 
of tlu'ir assertion from the writings of tlie great 
Spiritual, Olivi. 

Acconling to (he turn' and place of origin wc^ have 
to (iistinguish thr<‘<' distinct groups of Spirituals: 
(1) the ol(l('st. (hose of (he Mareb(*s of Ancona, alxiut 
1274; (2) flu' Spirituals m Rrov(*ncc, France, under 
Olivi (d. 129S); (3) lb(* Tuscan group, about 1309. 

(1) The Spirit mh of the Mnreheii art' thos(' as to 
whose fat,<‘ we are best mfornu'd owing to the fact 
that Ang(‘lo (Jlareno, author of “Historia septein 
Tribulationum” and “Kpistola ('xeusatoria”, bt*- 
long(*d to tlu'in, and aft(T (he di'ath of Peter, alias 
Libenitus, of Maiu'rata, 1307, bi'came (h('ir leader. 
(On thi'ir history s<*e Fkatk'KLI-i.) Th(\v wt^rv (ex- 
communicated bv John XX 11 by the Hull “Saneta 
Romana('t universalis Kech'sia”, dated from Avignon, 
30 Di'c , 1317; Uk'.v (vintmuc'd to (*xist, however, as 
the Frathx'lli. 

(2) The Province of Spiritualn vrvro hnl by Piernv 
Jean Ohvi. "IV* this vroup is due the gr(*at procews 
be(w(*(‘n the Spirituals and the ('omnmnitv at the 
Papal C>>urt at Avignon (1310 12). Th(*re arc sev- 
eral v(^rsions as to what const itiited the ('xact (7iusc. 
Clareno (Archiv, II, 120) tells us that Arnold of Vil- 
laniK'va, tlie n'lnarkabh^ lay th(M)logian, wimt to 
C3iarl(^ II of Sicilv, ami ind*uc(*d the king to wri((' 
to the rninister-gi'neral of the order, GuiulisalvUH of 
Valh'boa, n*(ju(*sting him to (h'sist fnxn intiTh'rcncc 
with the Spirituals of Provence. M(*anwhile, Arnold 
saw (3erm*nt V personally, and, on tlu' gener- 
al’s advKH). th(* inipi* siiinmoiHMl the heads of the 
Spirituals m IVovcnuu*: liaymond (lanfri^li, Guido 
oi Mire|K)ix, Bartholorm'W Hicardi, and othf'rs, as 
also IJlx'rtin of C'fisale fnun Italy, cximmanding them 
to report umin all observamu's which w(‘r(« not in acv 
cordance with the rule. Another version is given by 
liaymomJ of hVonsac, procurator-general of lh(' ord(»r 
(Archiv, III, 18), and by Boiiagralia of Bergamo 
(Archiv, III, 36). 'riiey relate (hat (he citizens of 
Narlamne (1309) apfX'aled publicly in favour of the 
Spirituals, and particularly (he memory of Olivi 
The two vf'rsioTiH can very well b(' combined as they 
do not. oxoluiJc eacli o|}i<>r,' iiml lire botli in Uiornwlve# 
very probabUi. Khrh' (Archiv, II, 360) and Balthasar 
(Arinntstnnt, 264), however, are inelirMHl tx> believe 
that King Robi^rt , wlio Hue(Ms»d(Hi to his father, C Jiarhm 
II, m May, i:i09, was the onr* to whom Arnold applied 
for protc?ction of the SpintualH. Be this m it i^y. 
Clement V on 14 April, 1310 , oromulgatx'd the Bull 
“Dudum ad aixistolat us ” (Bull hranc , v, 05) which 
was very favourabh? t-o the Hpintniils convoked to the 
Papal Court.. 'Phey obtained full immunity for the 
time of the procrjHs b(9 wcon them and th(^ rxmiinufiii^, 
and through the same Bull was insiitutNl a rjommw- 
aion of cardinals and theologians to hi^ar ami examine 
both partk?s. It is unnecessary tx> go into the deUito 
of this discussion, which lasted thnx^ yc!^, imd m 
which bitter words were said on both sideB; it will 
suffice to point out the result. 
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The fpreat aim of the Spirituala had been to obtain 
authori^ e^aratbn from the order; for, eaid Uber- 
tm (Archiv, HI, 87), '' there wiU never be peace m the 
Order until leave is giv®®^ to those who want it, to 
obeerve the Rule literally The Community on the 
contrary was opposed to that plan, and continued to 
diso^it their opponents by insisting on the real or 
pretcsiided errors in the doctrine of OUvi, In 1312 two 
p^ai decretals put a term to the mag^ diseej^io: 
''Fidei catholic® fundamento^' (Bull. Franc., Y) and 
"Exivi dc Paradiso^’ (Bull. Franc V, I) condemning 
some errors of OUvi. The second enjoincsd stricter 
observance of the rule. Clement V exliorted the 
French Spirituals, who during the process had with- 
drawn from the community, to return to their con- 
vents, and even went so far as to depose some supe- 
riors, who had treated them unfairly (Archiv, II, 140; 
IV, 34). The Spirituals went to the convents of 
Beziers, Narbonne, and Carcassonne. But when 
Clement and the minister general, Alexander of 
Alexandria, had died (1314), the former harsh sufieriors 
were restored (1315). The Spirituals now took a 
desperate step, in possessing themselves by force of 
the convents of Beziers and Narbonne, from which 
they ejected the Rclax(Ui, Thereupon they were ex- 
communtoaUMl Iw William of Astr^ custom of Nar- 
bonne (Archiv, I, 544; II. 140). The Siiirituals ap- 
pealed to the General Chapter of Kapil's in 1316 
(Archiv, II, 159). John XXII. who was less favour- 
able to the Ztlanti than his predecessor, cited them to 
his court (Bull Franc,, V, 118; 1^)) in 1317 and had 
them examined before a commission, with the result 
that their leaders were iim^risi^ned, and the others 
detained in convents. The Bull "Quorumdam 
©xigit 1317 (Bull. Franc., V, 128), wasintemlod to put 
an end to the question. Af tor some exjdanat ions of the 
rule the fK)pc enjoined them under obedience and pain 
of excomraiinication to give up all particuhvrities and 
to submit to the orders of the minister general, and 
conciudiHl by saying "great is iswerty, but jpeater is 
obedience", Twenty-nve of the detaineil Snirituals 
utterly refusixl to accept the Bull and were therefore 
put before the inquisitor, who Hucc<*eded in converting 
twenty-one of them, whilst the four others, refusing 
to obey and to recognize the principle of papal author- 
ity (in the Franciscan Rule, were handed over to the 
civil power, 7 May, 1318, and burnenj as heretics at 
Marseilles (sot' sentence of the inquisitor Michael 
Monachi in "Miscellanea" of Boluzius-Mansi, Lucca, 
1761, 11.248). 

(3) Tm Spiritvak of Tuscany, appear in 1309 (see 
Fratickuli). After their flight to Sicily, John XXII 
directed against them. 23 Jon., 1318, the Bull "Glori- 
osam Ecclesiam" (Bull. Franc., V, 137) by which they 
wore excommunicated. The movement of the Spirit- 
uals failed to obtain its aim; it even let! through the 
errors of its leaders, to schism and heresy. However, 
the zeal for stricter observance of the rule combined 
witli full submission to authority shortly after revived 
in the first Observant convents and led the order to 
new prosperity. 
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LrVARIUfi OldGEB. 

Spdkaii Xndianiy an important tribe of Salishan 
linguistic stock, closely cognate with the Colville, 
Cceur d’A16ne, Kalispel, and Flathead, and formerly 
holding the country upon Spokane River in Eastern 
Washington and the ailjacent portion of Waho. They 
were first noted, under the name of Lartielo, by the 
American explorers, Lewis and Clarke, in 1^5. At 
a later period they came into communication with 
the triers of the Hudson Bay Company and Amer- 
ican Fur Company. In 18:i9 a Presbyterian mission 
was established among the Ixiwin- Spokan at Che- 
makane, Washington, and continued until 1849, when 
it was abandoned in consequence of the massacre of 
Rev. Marcus Whitman and his companions of the 
Presbyterian mission of Waiilatpu among the Cayuse. 
The Spokan chief. Garry, however, gave protection 
to those at Chemakane until the danger wip? pa*^. A 
Spokan primer, published by the missionarira in 
charge in 1842, was one of the earliest books printed 
on tVie Pacific coast. 

The Upper Spokan came under the influence of the 
Jesuit Fathers l)e Smet, Point, and their successors, 
about 1841, with the result that that portion of the 
tribe is Catholic. Throughout the Yakimil war of 
18.56-8 the Spokan remained quiet, chiefly tlirough 
the effort of the Catholic missionaries:?. In 1872 those 
of Washington, constituting the larger body, were 
gathered with other cjognate tribes upon the Colville 
reservation, Northn'astern Washington, w’here they 
now r(*8ide. Those in Idaho are associated with the 
(ieur d’Alene and are all Catholic. At Oilville the 
Lower band is Protestant, while the Upper band, 
somewhat smaller in numbers, is Catholic. From 
perhaps 1200 souls a century ago they have declintni 
(1911) to 600, of whom 96 are on the Conir d’AP^ne 
reservation. The niigious centre for those of Cxilville 
is the mission of St. Francis Uegi.s. at Ward, W^ashing- 
ton, under Jesuit manaf^ement. The c<*ntre for Ca*ur 
d'AlAne is the Jivuit mission of the Sacml Heart, at 
De Smet, Idaho. In language, primitiv'^e custom, and 
character iHtic.s the Spokan are virtually identical 
with the Cceur d’Alene and Kalispel Indians. 

BAfK’Rorr, of Oregon (Han Franciaco. IHHIV-SH) ; Idkm. fftsl. 

Waihtnolon, Idaho an<i Montana (San Franciaoo, 1890); DkvSmkt. 
Oregon Misnone (Sew York, 1847), Bur. Cath. Ind Mtsmons' 
Annual Report* of Oiret^or (Washington); Commveetoner of Ind, 
Affavr*, Annual Rrpartn, e«p(>cially wevenb (Waiihington, 1854) 
and WiNASH (Waabington 1870); Moonkt. (iho*t Dance Reitgton 
in Fourteenth Ann. Rept. Bur. Amer. Ethnology, pt. 11 (Waahmg- 
ton, 1896). 

James Mooney. 

Spoleto, Archdiocese or (Spoi^etana), in the 
Province of Umbria, Italy. The city is situated on a 
iqiur of Monteluco, which belongs to the 8ybilline 
Mountains. In the neighbourho^ are marble quar^ 
ries and coal mines; mineral earths are also found, and 
in the forests of Monteluco, truffles. The situation of 
the city u|X)n a steep rock, protected by the mountain, 
has made it in all times an important fortri'ss. The 
cathedral is an intere8tin|f Ijombard building, begun in 
617 by Duke Theudelapius; the campanile lielongs to 
the tenth century, and the fai^ade of 1207 is adorned 
with a large mosaic by Solsemus; the ornaments of 
the portal are by Gregorious Meloriantius (tw’elfth 
century). The interior, restored in 1640 ^ Bernini, 
contains frescoes by Pinturicchio and by Fra Filippo 
Lippi, who is buried here. Without the city, be- 
yond the Porta della Torre (604?), is the ancient 
Church of San Rietro (fifth century), w'ith inter- 
esting sculptures of the twelfth century. Not far 
away, on the crest of the mountain is the Church of 
8cm Giuliano, where the monastery of San Isacco 
(sixth century) arose. Other churches are: II Cro- 
cifiseo, built on the site and from the materia^ of an 
ancknt temple; San Ansano, beneath which the 
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foundations of another temple may be visited; San 
Pietro Martire, with frescoes by Spagna; San Filippo, 
with four columns of green porphyrj; iaketn from the 
temple of Clitumnus. Among the civic edifices are: 
Palazio Comunale, with a collection of paintings; the 
castle of Cardinal Albomo*: and near the cathedral 
PalajBSO Arroni, which is believed to have been the 
palace of the dukes of Spoleto. The relics of an- 
tiquity include: Porta della Fuga; the mins of an 
amphitheatre, and of the Ponte Sanguinario (the 
blowy bridge) ; the arch of Drusus and Germanicus. 

Si>oletium, a city of the Umbrians, received a Ro- 
man colony 241 b. c. In 217 Hannibal, after his 
victory at Lake Trasimenus, was repulsed from the 
walls of Spoleto. Here, in the Civil Wars, Pompey 
and Crassus (82 b. c.) conquered the troops of Manus, 
who, however, found refuge in the city, and were thus 
the cause of its punishment. Here d^milianus was 
precL imed emperor (249), and killed three months 
later. In the Uothic war (537) the city surrendertMl 
to the Byzantine general, Constantine; but in 546 it 
was recovered by Totila, and it was not retaken by 
the Byzantines until 552, when Narses restored the 
fortifications. In 572 Spoleto became the seat of a 
Iximbard duke, Faroald. He was succeeded by Ari- 
ulf, who made frequent ex^ieditions against the Byzan- 
tine dominions 
(579-92 against 
Ravenna; 592 
against Home). 
Ariulf was suc- 
ceedtKi by Theii- 
delapius, son of 
Faroald, then 
came Atto (653), 
Transeraund I 
(6(i3), Faroald II 
(703), who ruled 
conjointly with 
his brother W a- 
chilnp. Faroidd II 
had alrefidy cai>- 
tuix^d Classe (tne 
port of Ravenna), 
when he was 
obliged by Luit- 
prand to restore 
It. He was dtv- 
posed by his son 
Transemund II 
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(724), who also reb<dl(M:l against King Luitprand 
and form^ an alliance with Gregory III, with 
whom he found refuge in 738. Ildenc, who ht^ 
replaced him as duke, was slain by Transemund in 
7‘H), but in 742 the latter was obliged to btrcoine a 
cleric by King Luitprand, and the duchy was con- 
ferred upon Agiprand (742), who was succeeded by 
Theodicius. Under Hildebrand the Ducly^ of 8po- 
leto was promised to the Holy See by the King of the 
Franks, and the duke himself was named by Pope 
Adrian (773), but the succeeding dukes wctc named 
by the Frankish emperons. Winigisus aided Pope 
lio III against his enemies. Among the dukes of 
this epoch are the following: Sicco, who was exi)elled 
because of his hostility to the Franks, but was re- 
ceived and made duke at Beneventum; Guido I, who 
divide the duchy between his two sons Lambert and 
Guido II, the latter receiving the Duchy of Camerino. 
Lambert distinguished himself in the wars against the 
Saracens, but disgraced himself by massacres at Rome 
in 867 ; he was afterwards deposed (871), then restored 
(876), but was a second time excommunicated by 
Pope John VIII. In 883 Guido II amited under hw 
sway the entire dukedom, which from this time was 
Gidlra the Duchy of Spoleto and Camerino. After the 
death of CharloB III the Bald (888), Guido had him- 
self crowned Roman Emperor and King of Italy under 


Pope Stephen V (891); Pope Formosus in 898 
fiJso crowned his son Lambert II, who succeeded his 
father in the dukedon^ kingdom, and empire. 

Alberioo I, Duke of Camerino (897), and afterwards 
of Spoleto, married the notorious Marozia; he was 
killed by the Romans in 924. His son Alberico II made 
himself also master of Rome and reinaim^ there until 
the election to the papacy of his son John XI 1. At 
this time the Emj>eror Otto I detached from the Duchy 
of Sjwleto the so-called Sabina Ijangobardica. whien 
was bt^stowed upon the Holy See. In 967 Otto 11 
uniUni the duchy with that, of Camm and Benevento, 
which was then riiUnl by Pandolfo T€!st.a di Ferro; 
but after the death of the latter he detached Spoleto, 
which wtis in 989 granUxl to Hugo, Duke of Tus- 
cany. The duchy was united with Tuscany a second 
time in 1057, when Godfrey of liOmiine esixiused 
Btmtrice, the widow of Boniface, Duke of B|K)leto, 
and it n‘main<Ml so until the death of the Countess 
MatiUla. During the conflict Iwtween the papacy 
and the luniN'ror Henry IV, the latter named other 
dukes of StKMeto. After t his the dukedom was in the 
family of Uh‘ Werners (Guarnieri) of UrsUngen, Mar- 
graves of Ancona. In 1155 Frederick Harbarossa de- 
stroyt^l the city for having made a prisoner of his am- 
bassador to Ai)uliii. In 1158 the emperor gave the 
duchy tx) Gutdf VI of FiSte; Henry VI investtHi Conrad 
of Urslingen with it, uixin who84> death in 1198 it was 
ceded to l\)]>e Inmn’cnt III, the cession iKnrig con- 
firmed by Otto of Brunswick. The latter, however, 
in 1209 oi'cupuHl the duchy for himsidf, making Di- 
iwld von Vofiburg duke. In like manner KrtHierick 
II in his different treaties wit h the Holy Htw aoknowl- 
edgfnl its sovereignt.y over the duchy, but when at war 
with the papacy he ocrnipitHl it for tlie empirf% and 
wiis always joyfully received by the populace (1240). 
His son, Man/r(‘d, on the ot her hand, did not succeed 
in winning the jx^oph*. The poiK‘s maintained at 
Spoleto a gov(‘rnor, who was often a cardinal. As 
early as the thirtxxmth century^ and more frequently 
in the fourteenth, Spoli'to was involviHi in w’ars witK 
Perugia, Tend, and other cities; in 1324 it was almost 
destroy tal by the Perugians, In 1319 the struggle l>o- 
tw(H»n the Guelphs and Ghibellinc^H Um* the city. Car- 
dinal All)ornoz favounHl th(^ city for the services 
wliieh it rendered in thi? restoration of the pa)>ai 
pow(*r, and ma<le it independent of Perugia. At the 
beginning of the Great, Hcdiism, Pietro di Prato suc- 
ciMtdtMi in o< 7 CUpying S|>olet,o for the anti-iK)|M! Clem- 
ent VII, but was c»xt>eIl(Hl by Bonifma? IX. liOflis- 
laus II, King of Naples, in 1414 endeavoum! in vain 
to make hinifMdf maHt<»r of the city. Pojh'*, Eugenius 
IV namcni as governor the Ablxit of MonUi Cassino, 
Piero Toimwadli. who was tyrannical to such an extent 
that the people besiegwl him in his castle, and in 1438 
summonwl the bands of I’iccinirio to fret? them. In 
1480 Cardinal Vitell<?s<?hi endwl the tyranny of Piero 
and of the Trinci of Foligno. The former perished in 
the Castle of Sant’ Angelo. During the fifteenth t^n- 
tury the city was of Urn at war and in relwllion against 
the papal j>ower. In iht? campaign of 1860 in Um- 
bria, Hfjoleto was heroically defended by Colonel 

O^Reilly. , c. i. ' 

Spoleto venerates as its apostle bt. Bnctius, who la 
also venerated in othf?r cities of Umbria and Tuacany. 
It is difficult to di*«?uss the epoch in which he lived be- 
cause the legend of his life is so full of anachronisms. 
The namf?s of other martyrs are also recorded at 
Spoleto, like St. Gregory the Pric«t; indeed, the name 
Ponte Sanguinario is said to record a great massacre 
of Christians. Another martyred bishop was 8t. 8a- 
tumius (270), and during the tN!r»ctcuiion of Dioedetian 
the martyrdom of St. Havinus^ Bishop of Assisi, took 
plae^ at Spoleto. The first bishop of certain date is 
Caeciiianus, to whom Pope Liljerius wrote a letter in 
364. Thc?re is record of Bishop Achilles, who durinp; 
the conflict between Pope 8t. Boniface and the onti- 
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pcme Eulaliuii wa« a vinitor of the Church of Rome 
(418); Bishop Bpe» (fifth century), who collectc?d the 
relics of the martyrs anderecU?a many churches; St. 
Amasius (d, 480); Bt. Johannee, killed by Totila (^). 
At the time of Bishop Petrus (573) Bfioleto was under 
Arian rule. It is related that an Arian bishop in 
Bix>leto wished to enter the Church of Han Pietro, 
then the cathedral, by force, but was stricken with 
blindness. To Bisnop Chrysanthiw (591) Ht. Greg- 
ory the Great wrob^ four fetters, in one of which he 
admonislied him not to disiupline fugitive monks so 
li^ily. Other bishofw were : Adeodatus (about 777) ; 
Biguald (827), formerly .\blx)t of Echt<!mach; Adal- 
bert (1015), who built the now cathetlral and the 
episc^opal r<«idence within th<! city. Aft<*r he had d<i- 
stroyed th<5 city, BarbarosHa to the cathtv* 

dral the HO-<mlled Miwionna of Bt. Luke, a Byzantine 
work with inscriptions of a dialogue betw«>eii Mary 
and Jesus. Bishop Ni(;ol6 Porta, who bt‘came 
bishop in 1228, was transf<?rrod in 1236 to the Patri- 
archate of C/onstantino[)lt!. Bartolommeo de Bardi, 
O.Min. (1320), rendered excellent services as Gov- 
ernor of Terni. In 1417, on the <leath of Bishop Ja- 
copo, who WHS a partisan of Po^k* John XX I II, the 
clergy wishexl to proc(?<Hi to the election of a new 
astor but the wople prevented them, prof^lairninia; tw 
isho[> Nicol5 Vivari, the noiiiinw of Grcigory XII. 
Again in 1433 the clergy wished to revive their right 
of electing a bishop, but the intervention of Eugenius 
IV prtjvented them. Other bishotw W(T(^: Berardo 
Eruni (1448), afbirwards cardinal, who playcnl an 
imfKirtiint part in th(‘ government of the church; 
A lessandro Ftirm^ne ( 1 555 ) ; A I fonwi V iscon t i ( 1 &) I ) , 
founder of the seminary, which was enlarged by his 
BUoc<5Hsor Maffeo Barlx^ini (1603), afterwards Pope 
Urban VI 11, whoord(*red the restoration of the eathev 
dral. After the <leath of Cardinal Ix)eatelli (1812), 
Na[>ol(ion nominaUHl Bishon Antonio de 1/ongo, 
whom the canons W(*r(’ unwilling to obey, and w(»re 
therefore nearly all (?xiled. In 1820 Hfwleto iKM’ame 
a metropolitan 8(»e and tlu* an(U(*nt Diocese of Norcia 
was taken from iU territory. Of tlu^ archbishops we 
should rtM^ord: Mastai Ferr(d.ti (1827--32), afterwards 
Pius IX, whose ('piseopal rule was noteworthy for (he 
manner in which (1837) he persuaded four thousand 
rebels to lay down tlH'ir arms. 

To the l)iO(?ese of Hijoleto has bwn united that of 
Beviigna (Mamni t), an ancii'nt city, which venerates 
as first bishop Ht. Vincent the Mart vr; the first bishop 
of twtain date is Iniux’entiiis (487). In the time of 
Hi. Gregory the Gr<*at it was very difficult to provide a 
bishop tor this stw, but in fV49 and in 844 bishops are 
again recordcxl. Bi?vagiia (Mtevania, when' in ancient 
days the white bulls destined for the saiTifiiual altars 
werepastureti) is situated twent y- t wo miles soutlw'ast 
of Perugia, at the confluence of the ( "lit unno and Tu- 
pino, and contains tWXM) inhabitants. The ancient 
cathedral was dedicatinl Ui Ht. Michaid. The bmiy 
of Blesseil James Biaiuoni is pr(*8('rve<l at Bevagna. 
BlescMHi James was Ixirn then* in 1220. At sixtwn 
he was rtweivinl into the Dominic^an order at HtK>leto. 
Aftor his ordination, he devotetl his energies esfie- 
cially to the work of extirimting the heresy of the 
Niemaib^ from Umbria, and finally succt'edc^ in con- 
verting its chief propagator Ortinellus. After a life 
of extraordinary austerity J^amt^ died on 15 August, 
1301, In later times his remains were exposed on 
thrw occasions and were found to l>e incorrupt. 
Numerous miracles were attributed to his intercession 
and even to-day they are of not rare occurrence. 
I^jpe Bonifa(x> I X has "gran Uxl indulgences to all t hose 
who visit his relics during the first three days of May; 
Pope Clement X extimded the celebration of his feast 
<23 August) to the whole Dominican Order (cf. 
JacobiUi, ‘"Vita del lieato Giacomo da Bevagna'*, 
Foligno, 1644; Piergi, “Vita del beato Giacomo Bian- 
ooni da Bevagna**, Borne, 1729). Another Blessed 


James, a Franciscan martyr, who died on 2 S^tem* 
her, 1377, is honoured at Bevagna (see “AcU 88.**, 
I Sept., 595-6; “Ann6e dominicaine’*, VIII, 1898, 

pp. 779-94). . , o 1 

Another ancient diocese united with Spoleto is 
Trevi. The towm of Trevi (in ancient days Trebia), 
about four leagues from Spoleto, is situated on the 
right bank of the River Clitunno, on a rugged slope at 
the extremity of Monte Petino. It is in Umbria and 
so is to be distinguished from the Latin town Trebia. 
It was foundwi probably as early as the fifth century 
B. c. Pliny sjK'aks of it as flourishing and calls its 
inhabitants “Trebiates Umbrite populi”. There 
is c'videiKx? to show that the Faith was preached there 
before the end of the s^'cond century. In a. d. 296 
Pope Marcc'Uinus consecrated, as first Bishop of Trevi, 
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^Emilianiis, an Armenian, who, with his companions 
Hilarian, a monk, and Hermippus and Denis, was 
martyrfxi on 28 January, 302, under Diocletian. The 
IxKiy of .Emilianus was brought to Hfwleto and in- 
tern'd there. During the troubles eauswi by the bar- 
barbarian and internal wars the relics were concealed, 
but in 1660 they were discovered in the cathedral. 
Up to the year 1050 nine other bishops of Trt'viare 
knowm from the liste of prelates present at synods in 
Rome; they include: Constantine, in 487; Lauren tius, 
in 491); Propinquus, in 501 ; Grisus or Pnscus, in 743; 
V^erimus, in 769; Paulus in 826; and Crescentius, in 
853. About the middle of the eighth centurv Trevi 
came under the temporal dominion of the Church. 
In 840 and SSI the city miffered from the Saracen 
inroads, and in 915 ancf 924 from an Hungarian in- 
vasion. The Trevans sided with the Guelph party 
in their stri^les witli the GhibeUines. Among the 
natives of Trevi the following may be mentioned: 
Saints Vincent, Bishop of Bevagna. and Benign us, 
deacon, mwlyra-j-St. Constantinus, Bishop and patron 
of Perugia (feast 29 January); Blessed Thomas o! 
Naples, hermit of the Institute of Celeatine V: Bene- 
detto Valenti, the learned jurisconsult; and Virgilio 
Lucarini, canon of 8t. George*8 Velabro, who foumied 
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the college of Trevi, which was openod in 1674. 
Giotta da Ve^imano painted a beautiful fresco in 
the Church of the Holy Cross. In the Church of 
San Martino was a very valuable painting, repre- 
senting ** The Coronation of the Blesstd Virgin in 
Heaven attributed by some to Giovanni Spagna, but 
more likely a work of Pietro Vannucci (Ferugino); 
it is now in the Pinacoteca Vannucci, Perugia. 

In the valley below the town is the celebrate<l 
church and shrine of Santa Maria dc'llc Lagrime (Our 
Lady of the Tears). The story of the miraculous 
image is briefly this: Diotallevio d’Antonio, who lived 
near the road leading from Sj)oleto to Trevi, luul 
painted an image of the Madonna and Child on the 
outside wall of his housH». One day tears were not ictnl 
falling from the eyes of the Madonna. The report of 
this extraordinary phenomenon, which continued for 
some time, spread far and wide. Official records of t he 
occurrence were made by the municipal authorities. 
Many j^aces and favours were obtained through 
prayer Before the picture. A small chaiiel was 
erected in August. 1485, and Mass was daily ofTen>d 
therein. On 26 July, 1846, Santa Maria delle Lsgrime 
was chosen patroness of the town. On 27 Nlarch, 
1487, the large basilica was tu'gun, which on its (‘om- 
plction, 8 March, 1489, was confided to (he Olivetans. 
A contemporary account of the miraculous origin of 
the shrine by Fatlier Francesco Mugnoni, an Olivo- 
tanj who rcsid(xl within a sliort distance of d ’An- 
tonio’s house*, is pres(TV(*d. The liasilica contains 
Perugino’s “The Adoration of the Magi’’, and Gio- 
vanni Spagna’s “Deposition from tin* Cross”. I'he 
shrine has bcM*n enrich(*d with nuuiy beautiful 
offerings in commemoration of the nuinr*rou.*< benefits 
conferred upon the pc'ople of the neighbourhood and 
visiting pilgrims through the intercession of Our 
l>ady of Tears. Notable among tlu'st* is a representa- 
tion, in silver relief, of the city of Fend given by its 
inh^itants and neighbouring towns in remembrance 
of their deliverance from th<* plague*. 

The archbishop, Mgr. l)oin(*nic() Serafini, a Bene- 
dictine of the Congr(*gation of Monte (’aHsino, was 
born at Rome on 3 August, 1852; prof<‘ss(*d at Subiaco 
on 16 June, 1874; ordained jiriest on 21 October, 
1877; appointed i)rocurator-g(*neral of the congrega- 
tion five years later; in June*, 1892, he^ was c*ier(e»el 
alibot-general; on 19 April, 19(K), he* wiis name^d are*h- 
bishop and on 6 May, IIKK), eH>MS(‘crate*d, in suceH*ssion 
to M^. Mariano Elze*viro Pagliari (liorn at (’amerino, 
in the Marchers, on 11 8e*pte*ini)f*r, 1834, anei narnevl to 
the see on 28 February, 1879), Hpole*t<) has no suf- 
fragan see; it has 172 jiarislK's, with 170 se'cular anei 60 
regular clergy, 92, (KK) seitils, 14 rnonaste'ries for me!n, 
amd 11 conve*nt8 for weimen, 3 cx>lle*ge*s feir hoys, anei 
2 for girls. Its semiinary serve's for southern llmbria. 
A Catholic weekly and a religious iieriexlical are pub- 
lished here. 

CaI’KKLLETTI, LnChirne rV Italia, IV (Venice, 1857); Campislm), 
DHle HiMoru' di SpolHo (SfKileio. 1C72); Habbanti, IlintreUo driV 
antico e nuMtcrno nUtio di SjHtlrto (Folimo, 1731) ; Sanbi, Dtf/li e<H- 
fiti p dei frammenti fdorici di Spnlpio; FATTKAf’fii, Memorie tptftric/h- 
dipiamatitkp riffuardardi la »eri« dei diarhi ecr. di Spolrlo (Spc*|ei4>, 
1801); Anoeu>R<>ta. Stxdeto e diniomi (SiKiloio, 19ei5); Jknny, 
Gtmehichte dtts lanpoharaischen II erzogiumn SpaUio (Bftle, 1890): 
Manambi, Aleum df*cumprUi per la Mioria deUe citlA di Trrni fi 
SwlHo trazeritii ed annotati in Archiv ittor. ital., XXII (187.'>), 
367—415; Sanmi, i^oria dei cammune di Spoleto dal zecolo X//, 
al XVII in Accad. »pol«L (1879); Pil*A Cahckx’I, Della zecca e 
dzUe numeite di SpoUio (C«menno, 1886); Fkampouni, lyi rocra di 
iHpaleta in Rev. Europea, XII (1879), 92-7: HaRDOUIN, Conciitn, 
VII, ^9; Manhx, f’emet/ia, XXIII, 344; Ucsheuj. Italia eacra, X, 
114; iMm.Breze ztoria delle coze memorabili di Trevi (Miiftn, 16471; 
Barieea, Jztaria della Vergine delle Ijoprime di Trmi (Milan. 1721); 
Almerti, Notizie arUiehe c m/tdeme rieguardanli Bevagna citiA detV 
raeeoUe in eompendio: Gioboktti, Breve ietorioo compendia 
delV imagine mimcoloea di Maria detia delle iMcrime, venerato alia 
/aide di Trevi nell* Umbria (Texli, 1782). jj 

ipondgnuf (d£ Sponbe), Henhi, a (convert from 
C^vinism, Bishop of Pamiers, and one of the (K>n- 
iifiuators of Baronius, b. at Maul^n, in the French 
Department of Basses-Pyrdn^es, 6 January, 1568; d. 
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at Toulouse^ 18 May, 164^1. After studying humat!- 
it les at the Calvinist eolU^ge of Orthe*, he acoomptknkKi 
the royal ambassailor to Sixit hind and, upon his return, 
took up the stuely of jurisprudence. In 1^9 he wia 
jurist at the Parliament of Tours. Convine^ of the 

truth of the 

Catholic religion 
by the writings of 
Bcllarnune and 
the instnu'tions 
of DujK'rron, In* 
iMH'amc a Cjitho- 
lic, 21 Si*j)t., 1595. 

In \m) he ac- 
companitHi ('ardi- 
nal d(‘ Stxunli.s to 
Rome, where he 
was ordained 
priest on 7 March, 
l6tX); Pope Paul 
V then ap|K)intcd 
him H'viser of the 
briefs of the 
Pa* nit enti aria. 

In 1625 he wjis 
creat«*<l Bishop of 
Pamiers, in wliicrh 
cjipa<*ity la* laboured with great, seal for th© 
pr<'s<‘rvat.ion of Cat holicism and eonverUnl numerous 
Protest ants. Owing to ill-healt h he n^signiHl his 
diocese in I (>39 and relirtHl to 1'oulousc. His writings 
arc: “Ix's ciineliiVcs saerri^'s’’ (Bordeaux, 1 696); 
“ Annalcs ec(*l(*siastici Cu'saris Baronii in Kpitomen 
redacti” (Paris, 1612); “Annah*s sacri a mundi 
creatione ml cjusdcin n*demptionem” (Paris, 1637), 
an cpitonu* of the “Annals” of 'rornielle: “Annalium 
Baronii continuatio ah a. 1197 quo is desinit ad a. 
1622’’ (Paris. 1(>39). 

Fhuom, V'ita Spondnni in lutnr cMlitioiiN of t in* InMt-namml Work; 
Hakhh, Die ConvertUen »eit der He/ormaUou, III (Fmiliiiric, 1866), 
285 - 95 . 

Michael Ott. 

Sponsor. Hct^ lUrrisM; Confiumation. 

Spontinii Gahpaho I.fku I^acifico, comiwscr, b. 
at Magolati, near Jtwi, Ancona, 14 Nov.. 1774; d. 
there, 1 4 J an . , 1851. H<‘ was inUmded f or the Church, 
hut decidtsl on a 
musical car<*cr. In 
1791 he entered 
th<‘ Omwrvatorio 
do’ Turchini at 
Napl<‘H, where lie 
han Sala, Tritto, 
and Tarantino as 
masters, and stsnv 
displayed his skill 
in comismition. 

Between the yi'ans 
17tMl and 1799 lu^ 
had written six 
oiM?rjiH,wluch were 
duly produce/! in 
Rome and Flor- 
f?nce, and in 18(K) 

811 cocHs led Ci ma- 
rosa as Court 
c o m p o 8 e r a t 
Palermo. In 1803 
he settled in I^iris, and for a time did not make 
any marke/l impression, hut in 1804 his “Milton^* 
(om*-a(!t t>iK*ra) attnuted considerable attention, 
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1*1 Jit* 

was assiinxi by the pro<luction of 
*‘LaVe«tale“ (15 l>ec., 1807) and “ Fernando Cortes^' 
(28 November, 1809). He was apjK>inied conductor 
of Italian Opera at the Od^»n in 1810, and brought 
forwi^ many notable works by various composers. 
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Hii ''Olymi^o” ^15 Dec., 1819) be regarded aa hk 
beet opera, yet it waa not a euccem at first. At 
Iffligth after considerable revision he again presented 
it on 28 Fob., 1826, when his judgment was finally 
endorsed by the public. 

Removing in 1820 to Berlin, where he was ap- 
pointed chief KapeUmeister at a salary of 4000 thalers 
annually and a yearly benefit concert, he composed 
music for Moorek “Ldtla Rookh'", produced at the 
Royal Palace on 27 Jan., 1821. His “Agnes von 
Hohenstaufen’^ got its first hearing on 12 June, 1829. 
In 1829 he received the honorary <loctorate of Halle 
University, and in 1834 he conducted a performance 
of his “ Vesta!e“ at Hamburg. He visited his native 
place in 1836, and journeyed to England in 1838. 
returning to Paris, where he was made a member of 
the Institute in the same year. A revised version 
of his “ Agnes'' was given in 1837, after which he 
oeaiMHl writing operas. In 1842 he left Berlin for 
ipod (being succeeded by Meyerbeer), and went to 
Rome, where many distinctions awaited him. 
pope created him Count of St. Andrea in 1844, in 
which year he ^turned to Paris. That year is mem- 
orable for a visit to Dresden, on which occasion Rich- 
ard Wagner got up his “Vestale" conducted by the 
composer. Feeding his end approaching he retired 
to Magolati in I860. Although he loomed so large 
in the nrst half of the last ctmtury. Spontini's music 
is now almost on the top shelves. He was not a very 
loveable jiersonality owing to his egotism, pride, 
and bad tcmmT, but he was generous to needy musi- 
cians and at nis death he bequeathed all his prep<*rty 
for charitable purfKises. 

Okovr, Diet, of Mumr and Munivtant (new ©d., L»mdon, 1908), 
Frtiii, Btographtg VnwtirHellr dgn Mutirtrna (Jfnd ed,. Pans, 
lS(K)-6fi); liRUiCBiJR, hgrhntr Ttmkttnatler- Lexicon (BerUa. 1861); 
Lk8. Story of Opera (l.ondon, 1909). 

W. H. Grattan-Fujod. 

Bporeri Patritivh, moral theologian, b. at Pas- 
sau, Bavaria; d. there, 29 May, 1683. In 1637 he 
entered the Order of Friars Minor in the convent of 
his native town, which then Ixdonged to the religious 
P^vinco of Htrasburg. He taught thwdogy for 
many years, obtained the title ot IjceUrr jxiinlaim^ 
and was also the th<H)logian of the Bishop of Passau. 
Sporer is the author of several works : (1) “Amor 
Dei sujier omnia" (Wdrsburg, UW2); (2) “Actionum 
humanarum immeaiata reguia Consfuentia moraliter 
explicata atque ad disputationem publicam fxpios- 
ita" (WUrsburg, 1660); (3) “Theologia moralis, 
decalogalis et sacrainentalis ' (3 folio vols., 1681; 
ro-edited, Halzburg, 1692; Venice, 1724, 1726, 1755, 
17M). Some elutions have additional notes by K. 
Kaienberger and Ch. Mayr, two well-known Francis- 
can moralists. The latot edition with up-to-date 
supplements is by Irenaeus Biorliaum, O. F. M. 
(3 vols. 8vo, Paderbom. 1897-1901; 2nd t*d 1901-5), 

Sporer was one of the best moralists of his time 
and is much appreciated even to-day. St. Alphonsus 
Ltguori often quotes him and Lehmkul numbers him 
amongst the classical authors of moral theology. 
For other testimonies see Preface of Bierbaunrs 
edition. As to his moral system he follows Proba- 
bilism. In cmestions at issue between St. Thomas 
Aquinas and Duns Sootus he defends and follows the 
latter, as for instance in the question of indifferent 
human actions. Very often also Sporer lays under con- 
tribution his owTi large experience as director of souls, 
thus rendering his work all the more useful. 

JOANSiMi A 8. Antonio, BibHothrm unitcrMt Jhxmeewina, II 
(Madrid, 1732). 42«j MiNOsa, GewK. der Fmnnekan^ ♦« Bayern 
(Munbh, l^), 227; Hcktir, Nommdator, IV (3d ad.. Inna- 
bru«k. 1010). 944. 

I^aVARlTIS OuaER. 

ftportalli, Cjcsar, Venerabijb, b. at Nola in Bari, 
Italy, 29 March, 1702; d. at Pagoni, 19 April, 1750. 
His mother, who died with the reputation of a saint, 


brought OtBSor up with all cajre. He become a distm- 
guished lawyer, uniting the p^ection of a Christian life 
with the duties of his profession. He was thirty-three 
when under the guidance of Fr. Falcoia of the “Pii Op- 
erarii" he joined St. Alphonsus, and was the first cleri- 
cal novice of the saint's institute. He was ordained 
priest by his director, now become Bishop of Castella- 
mare. Sportelli was St. Alphonsus's first and most 
faithful companion. When others abandoned him, 
Sportelli only clung more closely to him and like him- 
self was detennin^, at any cost, to devote his life to 
the evangelization of abandoned souls. In this he 
succeeded admirably, nor was he less succ^ful in his 
work for priests and religious. Severe with himself, 
he was full of charity to others. There was nothing 
austere in his virtue: it drew all hearts to him. His 
union with God was manif est, and alt hough he preached 
the great truths with vehemence he repelled no one. 
He was the saint's advisor and hel|)ed him more than 
anyone else to extend the influence of his Institute. 
In times of great difficulty he founded the house of 
Mater Domini, Caposele, and the house of Pagani in 
which St. Alphonsus lived and died and where his 
relics repose. He wore himself out working and on his 
way to preach a retreat he was struck by ai>oplexy in 
a lonely place. Bandits helptnl him to rea^;h Pagani. 
where after a tedious illness he died on the day he had 
foretold. Tliree years and st^ven months after his 
interment it was decided to transfer his remains to a 
place in a newly built crypt. The coffin wijus opc^ned 
m the presence of the Bisnop of Noecra, Right Itev. 
Gerard Voliie, the Abbot of Align, D. "lliomas Cortora, 
and others. Tlie vestments in which the servant of 
God had been clothed turned to dust, while the body 
was m i>erfect prescTvation, flc*xible and exhaling a 
sweet fragrance. The countenance was beaut iful and 
when a vein was oixuietl blocxi flowed just as if he were 
living. Ht. Alphonsus wished to take 8t(*ps at once for 
his b<*atification, hut was j>rev(*nt<Hl from doing m by 
many difficulties. It was not till 1899 that the cause 
was introduriHl and that he was d<*<ilarf»d ven(»rable. 

Landi, jVo/uwj dr P. S^rtelh: A Hbdf.mptoriht, Compendio 
della vita del Srrvo de Deo P. D, Ceeare SporielU (Avelleno, 1895) ; 
Introductio ('aueae. 

J. Magnikk. 

Springiidld, Diocese of (CAMPm)NTi8), in Massa- 
chusetts, ercMjted in June, 1870. It comprises five 
counties of Central and WiMstem Massachumdts: Wor- 
cester, Hampden, Hampshire, Franklin, and Iterk- 
shire. Its area is 4320 square miles, a little ove*r half 
that of the entire state. According to the census of 
1910 the population of the territory within the limits 
of the diocese was 843,212. Of this number 323,122 
are Catholics. 

Earlv Hutory. — Some of the early Puritans of 
Central and Western Massachusetts became Catholics 
in a remarkable manner: childrtm taken captive by 
French and Indians at Deerfield and W^estboro were 
carried to Canada and there educated in the Catholic 
Faith. They married in Canada, and the descend- 
ants of some of them attained eminence. Joseph- 
Octave Plesais, who in 1806 became Archbishop of 
Quebec and in a trying time ruled the Canadian 
Church with firmness and prudence, was a grandson 
of Martha French, who a little over a century before 
had been carrie<i away from the home of her father, 
Deacon French of I^rfield. Some Acadians were 
quartered at Worcester in 1755, but the last of them 
returned to Canada in 1767. At the time of the Rev- 
olutionary War many Irislimen lived in Central and 
Western Massachusetts. Some of tliem must have 
b^ Catholics, but there is no evidence that they con- 
tributed in any way to the upbuilding of the future 
Church of Sprin^eld. The foundations of this 
Church were laid by Irish imm^ants, who in 1826 
and later come to Worcester, to (%icop^ (then a part 
of Springfield), and to Pittkield, to dig canals, to lay 
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rdlfoads, and to build and operate factories. The 
faith of these immigrants was nourished by apostolic 
men, of whom the foremost was Rev. James Fittoii. 
He was bom in Boston in 1805 and ordained priest by 
Bishop Fenwick (1827). After a short stay among 
the Indians at £a8t|)ort, Maine, he was made ptistor 
at Hartford. His missionary seid carried him into all 
parts of New England. In Massachusetts his labours 
eJrtended from Boston on the east, to Great Barring- 
ton in the Berkshires on the west'\ In 1830 he said 
Mass in Chiconee. On 7 J uly, 1834, he laid at Worces- 
ter the foundation of the first church w^hich was 
built in the territory now ruled by the Bishop of 
^ringfield. He became pastor of Worcester in IHilO. 
Contemporary wnth the erection of the church at 
Worcester, Father Fitton purchastMl land south of 
the town, on which he built a school. This pro[>erty 
he deeded (1843) to the Rt. Rev. Benedict J. Fenwick, 
Bishop of Boston. Bishop Fenw'ick erected ii^Kin it 
the College of the Holy Cross, which he induced the 
Jesuits of Maryland to assume charge of. This was 
the first Catholic college in New England. It began 
with seventeen studimts. It has become the largest 
of the Catholic colleges of the United States, whose 
students all follow a (dassical course, including Greek. 
Its influence is now felt in all parts of the American 
possessions. The parish at W’orcester was eomposetl 
mainly of Irish, though it includwl also French, Eng- 
lish, and Americans. From Worcester Father Fit ton 
made inissionary trips to the towns along the Black- 
stone, and to the settlements along the Western Rail- 
road. This work was (‘ontinued and developtnl hv 
the piistors who sueemied him at W’orei'ster. Of 
thm* the most (uiergetie, as a missionary, wjis R(‘v. 
Matthew W. Gibson, w^ho in thirienm years built 
churches in nine places of Worci*8t.er C!^unty and m 
ten more established parishes. 

The first resident piistor of Western Maasachusi'tts 
was Rev. Jolin I) Briuly. In 1841 he assumed charge 
of th(‘ parish of ChicoiMH*, which extemhal over four 
counties. For four yt‘ars he shepherded this vjist 
parish alone. In 1845 Ri‘V. Bernard O’Cavanaugh 
came to him as an assistant. Rev. Jeremiah O’Cal- 
laghan, the zealous and able, if somewhat ecctuitru’. 
missionary of Vermont, had said Mass at Pittsfield 
in 1835 and yearly thereaft,<*r till 1839. This r<»- 
markable man in his old age founded the first CMho- 
lic parish in Holyoke, In 1844 Father Brady built, 
the first church at Pittsfield, of which Rev. Ik'rnard 
O’Cavanaugh b€H*,ame pastor in 1848. His suc- 
cessor, R(*v. Patrick Cudahy, the ‘^church builder of 
the Berkshires”, and Rev. William Hlenkinsop, who 
continucfl the work of Father Hra<ly in the Coum^cticut 
Valley, organizfKl into new parishes and prepared for 
further development the Church which was now firmly 
established m W’estern Massatjhusetts. To this di*- 
velopment Pius IX contributed when he nuyle of 
Centnd and W'l^stern Massachusetts a dioc<*»e with its 
see at Springfield. 

Bishops . — Rt Rev. Patrick T. O’Reilly, the first 
Bishop of Springfield, was bom in Cavan, Ireland, 
24 Dec.. 1H33. He came to Boston in his Ixiyhood. 
He stuaicHl classics at St. Charles’s College, Mary- 
land, theology at St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, 
and was ordamesd in Boston, 15 August, 1857, by 
Bishop Bacon of Portland. He served as assistant 
to Father Boyce at St. John’s Chmeh. Worcester, till 
1862, when he was sent to organize tne parish oi St. 
Joseph’s, Boston. In 1864 he returned to Wore^ter 
as pastor of St. John’s. There he remained until he 
was appointed Bishop of Springfield (28 June, 1870), 
being consecrated 25 8g>tember of the same year. 
He ruled the Diocese of Springfield for twenty-one 
years and a half. During this time its population in- 
creased from 90,000 to 200,000; its priests from 43 to 
106; its religious women from 12 to 321; its parishes 
Imm 43 to 96; its schools from 2 to 30. Bishop 


O Re^y oonfiitiMKl 77,000 pernons. He dfNiieated 45 
churches, and laid the oomerHiiones of nearly a hun- 
dml buddings consecrated either to religion or to 
education. He gave encxiuragement to worlm of 
charity The hospital of the Sisters of Providence at 
Holyoke and the orphan asylums at Holyoke and at 
Wo^H^ster wen? begun during his administration. He 
died 28 May, 1892. He was succecnied by the present 
(1911) bishop, Rt. Rev. Thomas D. Beaven, D.D., 
who was l)om at Springfield, March, 1851. Ho 
stiuiuHl at Holy Cross Colhice and at the Grand 8wn- 
inary, Montreal, and was ordained to the priestho^, 
IS 1875. He laboured at SjH?nccr for thro© 

years as assistant and for ten as pastor. In 1888 h© 
was mad<> pastor of the Church of the Holy Rosary, 
Holyoke. Four years later (31 July) ho was aji- 
jHiiniiHl Bishop of Springfit?ld. He was con«M?cratm 
18 Oct., 1892. Bishop Beavtm is an organizer. H© 
has appliivl to the ti'nnioral affairs of the Church 
sound busiru'ss principles. He has develop^ the 
school system of the diociw and made it efficient. 
He has encouragiMl the ('stablishment of high schoob 
and acadeiTues. and organizKl tuid devolopHl the 
charitable institutions of his dio(?ese. Bnahtside, 
with Its infants’ home, its orphan asylum, its Bt?aven- 
Kelly Home for ag^ni men, owes its existence to his 
inspiration and largi'ly to his generosity. During 
hiH administration hospitals have been oixined in 
Worct'ster, S])ringfieKl, Montague City, ana Adams, 
orphan asylums at Holvoke, Worct^ster, and licioes* 
ter, a House of the GcmmI Shepherd at Springfield, and 
hollies for working girls in many places, npringfield 
has for yi'iirs h<s*n remarkable among the (lioctsies of 
the country for tin* numlsT of its vocations to the 
t)ri(*sth<x>(i and the rt'hgious life. Four of its priests 
have become hishops during the premmt aiiministra- 
tion, lit. Rev d'homas J. C>onaty, D.D. (Monierew 
and Ix)H Angi'les); Rt. Rev. Philip J. Garrigan, D.D. 
(Sioux Chty); lit . Rev. Daniel F. Feehan, D.D. {hWl 
River), and Rt. Rev. Johim Ii J. Rice, D.J). (Burling- 
ton). 

(\itises of Growth. — I'he growth of the Diocese 
of Springfield is due largely to immigration. 'Fhc 
Irish wvTO quickly followisl by Canadians, and th<*se 
by l’oh*H and Lithuanians. The Italians ami the 
Syrians cairn* IhUt. l'h(»s(‘ immigrants came to 
Massiwhum t ts to get a market for their laUmr. They 
prosi)<‘n*d and their d<*scendanta lu-e among th© most 
esteenn*<l citizens of the commonwealth. 

I^ligu)us GommunituH -About 380 religious 
women are engaged in charitable work in the dic^w*. 
Most of these* an* SihUth of Providence. 'rh<? BbUnti 
of Mercy (the first religious c!ommunity to enter the 
dioc(?8e) conduct onihan asylums at Worcester and 
IxjicesUir, the (irey Nuns an onihanage at WoroesU?r, 
the Little Franciscan Sisters of Mary an old i^txiole's 
home at Wore(*sti*r; and the Sisters of t he GikmI Hhep- 
herd have a house* at Springfield. The* f*due,ational work 
of the dioces(» refpiinis the wrvici^ of 750 sistiTS. The 
8ist<?r8 of Ht. Joseph have a normal (*ollege in Spring- 
field, an acmlcrny at Chie.oiK?e, and high schocib in 
many pariHlH*s. I'hey also do a great part of the 
parochial school work. Th(* Hist4?rM of Notre Dam© 
conduct high schools at WorcesUT, Springfield, Holy- 
oke, and ChicopM?. Other (jomm unities of women 
engaged in U?acliing are: the Hbiers of Holy Cross 
and of the. Seven Dolors. HisbTS of 8t. Ann, Hwt^ni of 
the Assuraption, SmU-rs of Providence, Faithful Com- 
panions of Jesus, Sisters of St. Joseph (Hartford), 
j^ntation Nuns (Hi. Hyacinth, V. Q.), IW*ntA- 
tion Nun# (Fitchburg. Mawiachuaetu;, Felician 8m- 
ters Franciscan Sist>eni (Buffalo), and Daughters of 
the Holy (IhoHl The religiou# order# of men r«p- 
rcflented in the diocese are: the Jo#uit«, at Worowtor; 
the Father# of La Salette, at Fitchburg, Www, and 
Weatfield; the Francincan#, at Chioopoo and Holyoke; 
the Vincentian#, at Springfield; the Fathers^ the A#- 
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•un^krn, at Worccwter; and the Xaverian BrotJherH, 
at Woroeater and Millbiiry. 

Stalutics, — Oflficia] reports for 1911 give the fol- 
lowinjg figures: 300 dio<^esan and 14 regular prieste 
(not including the Jesuits at Holv Cross and the As- 
sumptionists of the Ayiostolic Hcnool) ; 160 parishes; 
28 missions with churches and 10 stations; 2 colleges 
attended by 600 students; 4 academies; 61 parochial 
schools^ with 2f),6(K) pupils; 5 orydian asylums; 1 in- 
fants’ home; 27,000 young jieople under Catholic 
c^e: 6 hospitals; 5 horm^s for the ag(?d; 3 working 
girls^homfw; 1 industrial scdiool; and 1 House of the 
Good Hh(?pherd. 

McCoy, Hifttary of thf Catholic Church tn New England (Boston, 
18119) ; Fitton, HlcotchcM of the EtitnbliMhmeni of the ('atholic Church 
in New England (Boston, 1H72); Hhka. Ifietory of the Catholic 
Church in the United Htnten (New York, 1890), Malanky, Catho- 
lic EitUfield and Herkehire (PittMlield, 1897), The Official Catholic 
Directory (N«w York, 1911), 

Thomab F. Cumminqb. 


Sprott (SpTiArr), Thomab, Vknerable, P^nghsh 
martyr. b.atSkelMmergh^ near K<‘ndal, Wcrstmoreland; 
sufTerod at Lincoln with Tljomas HuiiL 11 Jul.y, 
16(X). Hprott was ordained pn(*Ht from the English 
College, Douai, in ITiOO, was sent on th(! mission that 
same year, and signcnl the hdtcir to the dated 8 
Noveinb<»r, ITiOH, in favour of tlie iiistitut um in Eng- 
land of the archiiric^t. Hunt, a natives of Norfolk, 
was a pri(«t of the iOnglish College* of Seville, and had 
been imprisoned at Wislw^eh, wTu^re he had t^scaped 
with five othf^rs, some* months previously. They were 
arresUid at the Saracen’s Htuwl, Lincoln, ufK>n the 
discovery of tlie holy oils and two Jlreviaru^s m tlujir 
mails. When brought to trial, though thciir Ixung 
pri<«jtH w^as neither proven! nor confc'ssiHl, nor was any 
evidence produc<*d, the judge, Sir John Olanville, 
dirtwtod the jury to find them guilty, winch wiis done. 
The judge du^l sixtiHui days afti'rwards under unusual 
circumstances, as Ur. Worthington (cpiotod by Bishop 
Challoncr) records. 

Ckalixinkr, Mteitonary f*neete. I (KdintmrKh. 1877), n<«i. IIH 
and 119; Ks«)x, Douay Ihanee (London, 1878), 10, .'12 Boli.kn, 
Bngluh Mariyre imUrldHd iwtUUh Hct Soc (Umdon. IWH). 381. 

John B. Wainewkight. 


SQUamlsh Indiani . — A considerable tribe of Sali- 
shan linguistic stock, speaking a distinct language, 
holding tlio territory about Sipiamish River and Howe 
Sound, abovi* Fraser River in South-western British 
Columbia. From iKissibly 2(KX) souls a (umtury ago 
they have dwindled, by Hmall{)ox visitation in 1862 
and from results of earlier dissipation, to 690 in 181H), 
and to 396 in 1910, on six small res<*rvations under 
the Fraser River agency, viE. Mission or Burrard 
Inlet (219), False* Cr(*ek, Kapilano Island, Burrard 
Inlet No. 3, Squamish or Howe Sound, and St*ymour 
Creek. The Siiuatnish are first mentioiu*<l by the 
voyager, Vancouver, who met and trades! with themi 
in 1792, hut regular ceuitae^t with the white's date's 
from the> e*stablishine»nt of t he Hudson Bay Company 
trading peists in l/>we'r British Olumhm (1810“20). 
The' earlie'.st missionary weirker was Fathe*r (afteT- 
wards bishop) Mode'ste Demers, who made a short 
missionikry visit to the liOwer hVase'r in 1841. In 
1857 the work of civiliEation and Christ ianisation waa 
regularly takem un by the Oblatc’«) — among them 
Fathe'rs Casimir Cnirouse, Lekm Fouquet, anei Pierre 
Durieu — with such success that the entire tribe' is 
long since civilimeel and almost entirely Cat holic. The 
educational work is in charge of the Siste'rs of the Holy 
Infant Je'sus at the Squamish Mission, Burriurd Inlet, 
by whom, aecordina to the official report. (1910). 
“every attention and care possibles is being bestowed 
on the children”. The Indians are described as sub- 


sisting by farming, fishing, hunting, lumbering, and 
labouring^ with |:ood dwellings and stock weU cared 
for; very industrious and of gt^ morals, excepting a 
few intemperates. In tins connexion Hill-Tout sa^ns: 
^*Maiiy of them have to-day, 1 am tokl» snug little 


sums judiciously invested by their g^ friend and 
spiritual director, the late Bishop Durieu, in safe 
paying concerns. It is only fair to say, however, that 
they deserve to he prosperous. They are probably 
the most industrious and orderly band of Indians in 
the whole province, and reflect great credit upon the 
Homan mission estabhshesd in their midst.” 

In their primitive condition the Squamish resem- 
bhid, in their leading charactej-istics, the Sechelt, 
Hongish, Lillooet j and other Salishan tribes of Southern 
British Columbia. They lived chiefly by fishing, 
their main dependence being the salmon. They aim 
hunt<?<l the deer with dogs, driving the deer into the 
water and there shooting it from canoes. Roots and 
wild berries compleRxi their commissary. Their or- 
dinary houHi^s were enormous communal structures 
from 20 to 40 feet in width and from 200 or 300 even 
to (KX) foc't in length, built of ceniar planks, each family 
having its owm separate fire and sleeping platform. 
Back from the coast they had also the communal 
8cini-.subterTanean round house of the interior tribes. 
In household furnishing, biiskets, of which they had 
a great variety, prcHlominate^l. Their greatest skill 
was displayed in the shaping of their great dug-out 
cedar canoes, of which tlu'y hiul st'veral types. Like 
their neighbours the tribe was diviiknl into nobles, 
commons, and slaves Chiefship was hereditary, each 
village being independent of the others. Polygamy 
was common. Tiie dead were burietl in boxes or 
canocis, laid iqx)n the surface of the ground, and there 
w'ore many peculiar mourning regulations, particularly 
m conceriK'ii tlie w'ldow. Abortion w’as common and 
f(*male infants w'(*re di'liberately strangled by whole- 
sale. A suitor Higniheil his purjMise by sitting beside 
the door of the girl’s house for four (Jays and nights 
without eating or drinking. The “potlatch”, or 
ceremonial gift distribution, w’as the griiat intertribal 
festival; an instance is on ri'cord w'lu*rc over 2000 per- 
sons sat down to the f(‘ast and goods to the value of 
$5000 w'ere given away. The puberty ordc'al for girls 
meludi'd a four days’ comph'ti* aljistinence from hkkI 
or drink, followed by an agonizing seratching over 
the whoh* body wuth thorny brambh's. There were 
hypnotic dance performances luid a barbarous dance 
common also to sevc*ral otlier tribes, in which the prin- 
cipal dancer held m his hands a live dog w’hich h(* de- 
vounnl pit'(H*meal as lie danced. According to their 
cosmogony the human rai'e sprang from a race of 
animals with serni-humau characteristics, the world 
iK'ing aft<‘rwards made fit for human occupation by 
four brother eultun* herot's. The bc'st summary of 
their mythology and analysis of the language is that 
given by Hill-Tout. Si*© also Lilujoet Indians, 
ftEi'HELT Indians, Songihh Indians. 

HiLLi*Tt>rT, NotcH <m the Skqomtc in Hejd Bnt, Aeitn. Advance- 
ment »Sci. (7l.ah uuH’tiux, London, 1900); Ihkm, Coemogony and 
History of the Skuamish in Trans, and Pruc. Hoy. Canada, lSy7-98, 
K€‘rtion II, 2nd wnoM, IV (Montreal, 18^8); Banoboft, Hiet. 
lirit. C(Aumbia (San Francisco, 1887), Canojla Deirt Ind. Affaire, 
Annual Hefil. (Ottawa), Mouick, Catholic Church ta He«lrrn 
(^anada (2 vol«., Toronto, 1910), VAN('orvKR, Voyage of D%*- 
eotcry, etc., (fi vola., I^ndon, IHOl). 

James Moi^ney. 

Squiere, Herbert Goldsmith, army officer and 
diplomatist; b. at Matlot*, Canada, 20 April, 1859; 
d. at Ixnidon, 19 Oct.. 1911. The son of John I. 
and Elizabeth Snuiers, tie was educated at Canandai- 
pia Academy, Minne-sota Military Academy, Mary- 
land Agricultural School, and Fordham P'niversity 
(A.M. and LL.D.); in 1877 he became second lieu- 
tenmit, U. S. Army, and from 1885 to 1890 U. S. 
military imstructor at St. John’s College, Fordham; 
he left to join his ri^iment, the 7th Cavalry, at the 
Indian Battle of Wounded Knee, and resided as 
first lieutenant, 1891. In 1894 he became second 
Secretary at the Legation at Berlin, and in 1898 first 
Secretary at the Legation at PekiM, where he and 
his famuy were received into the Oiurch by Arch- 
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biBhop Favier: during the siege of the Lemtions, 
1^, he was chief of staff under Sir Claude Mactlon- 
ald, the British Minister to China, who with de 
Giers, the Russian Minister, pronounced “Mr. 
Squiers's services invaluable in keeping people and 
tmi^ together in the midst of exaggerated ra(*ial 
feelings ; for his bravery and distinguished servdces 
he was formally thanked by <he British C«ovemment 
and by President McKinley. In 11)02 he was ap- 
pointed Minister to Cuba; he resigned in 11K)5 but 
was the next year appointed Minister to Panama, 
in both of whicn offices his tact and firmness and his 
Catholic faith were of immense service to all in solv- 
ing many complicatiid Questions of these early days. 
He was devoted to his Church, and was very chari- 
table but unostentatiously so. He helped many 
deserving students to a Catholic education. One 
of his last acts was to establish at the Catholic Uni- 
versity two burses of S250 each for ten years. Broken 
in health by eight years in the tropics, he spimt the 
last two years of his life cruising in European waters. 
His last words after receiving the last rites wort': “I 
am alone with God’^ His wonderful eolleetion of 
antique Chinese porcelain was purchtisinl for him by 
Mr. Pethiok, the famous connoisseur. Many were 
bought to assist Chinese friends. His first wife, 
Helen L. Fargo (m. 1881, d. 1880), left him four 
children, Gladys (Mrs. Houss(‘au), (horgui (Mrs. 
H. Whitman), Fargo (<i. 1906), and Helen. In 1889 
he married Harriette Bard Woodeoek, who survives 
him, with their sons Herbert G., Bard, and John 
Astor Squiers. 

llooKKR. BfhxTui the Semeg in Peking (New York); Mahtim, 
Siege of Peking (KKX)), Smith, ('Aina in i'onvxtUumn (HKU) 

John Scully. 

Squilla06f Diocehb of (Squillac^ensis), suffragan 
of Reggio, in Calabria, Southern Italy. I'he eity of 
Squillace, in the eivil I^rovmce of CaUinzaro, stands 
near the Ionian Sea at th(* base of a hill ls'tw(‘en t he 
two branches of the River Alessi, and is a ci'ntre of the 
wine, olivcj and silk industries; it also f>oss(»sses lead 
and inin min(«, and earthimware works. The ancient 
Seyllaceum, or Scylletiura, had a liarbour, which is 
now a marsh. According to Cassiodonis, who was 
bom there and died in a monastery found<;d there by 
him, the citv was (’stablishod by an Athi'iiian colony. 
Invasions of Sarac^ens in th<* ninth and tenth ci'iituru's, 
a landing of the I'urks in 1595, and th(*earth(iuake of 
ITHii caused its min. The diocrn* iiosH(‘S8es the Ixwlies 
of many saints, including: St. Achatius, martyr, in the 
cathedral ; St. John Terrestre, ablxit, a conteirijMirary 
of St. Nilus in the (then Basilian) iiionasU'ry of Stilo; 
and the holy monks Bartolomew, Nicholas, and Basil. 
St. Bmno I'stablished two Carthusian rnoniisterifss 
within the limits of the dioc(*se, S. Maria dc*ir Krc'mo 
and S. Stefano in Nernore, the lattcjr having the; 11*88 
rigorous discipline. 

The first known Bishop of Squillace is Gaudentius 
(465); Zachanis accompanied Poix^ Vigilius to Om- 
stantinople (551) ; John, previously Bishop of Lissa, in 
Dfidmatia. having b<*en driven out by the barbarians, 
w’as transferred hither by St. Gregory the Great. AfUT 
Bishop Dennetrius (870), no bishops are mentioned 
until the Norman conc^uc'st, aftcir which C>>unt Rogc‘r 
erecU*d the cathcnlral, into which the Latin Rite* was 
introduced, while the Grecik Rite continued much 
longer in the diocese. The 8erit*« of bishofw com- 
mences again with Theodore* Mismer (IffiH). Other 
bishops w'ere: Francesco degli Arcesi (1418-76); Car- 
dinal Enrigo Borgia (1539); Cardinal Guglielmo Sir- 
leto’ (1568), who resigneel in favour of his nephew, 
Marcello (1573), the founder of a mon^tery for peni- 
tent women, and famous for his emdition; Tommaso 
(15M) and Fabririo Sirleto (1693); NicoI6 Micheli, 
who enlarged the seminary. The territory of Hquil- 
laoe oont^ns BUk), the ancient Consilinura. three 
biflhe^ of which are known, Sabinus (495) beliig the 


earliest. The diocese contains 59 parishes, witli 198 
m*cular and 24 rt'gular pru'sts, KiOJKH) inhabitants, 6 
convents of men and 1 of mum. 

CAPrKUJcm, Le chiegt XXL 

U. Benioni. 

Stabat Matar, the* o))ening wonls of two compan- 
ion hymns, one of which (Stnbnt Mater Dolorosa) 
is in liturgical use*, while the* either (Stabat Nlator 
Sp<*ciosa) is not The*y ee'le'brale the eunotions of 
Our Laeiy at tin* Cnms imel at the Mange'^— (.Valvar)' 
and Be*thlehe*rn — rt‘sjx*<'tively, and may e*onvo- 
nmntly be <liffen*ntiate*el hen* by the* thirel w'orel (De>* 
lorosa, SiH'Ciosa). 'rhe* Smicieisa t'ontnins thirteen 
(elouhle) stanzas of six line's; the* Ihdorosa, ton. 
In either respe'cts the two hymns art* in (|uib* |jeirfe*<'t 
paralleJisin of phrime Ihreingluiut, as the first stansa 
may serve t4) illustrate: 

1 

1 .,%.#.. ' cni(*em Itierimema 

** feenuni gtiueliosa 

i 1 : 1 :,"" I 

The qiK'stiem, whuJi is the original, wJiich the irnita- 
tiem, will be* tlis(‘usse*d under II. 'Die Si»KClo«A. 

1. The Dolohoha.' -The hymn w'as we*U known 
to all edasses by the (*nd of the fourte*«*nth cenitury. 
(JeHirgius Ste'lla, Chancellor eif (Jeiieia (el, 1426), in 
his “Annales (ierm<*ns<*H’', sjw'aks eif it as in usei by 
the* Flagellants in 13SS, and other historians ntiie its 
use lati'r in the* same* (*entur\'. In Pre)ve*nee\ alxnit 
1899, the ““ Albati ”, (»r “ Bianelii sang it eluring thedr 
nine elays’ proe*i*ssi<mH “'I'he ('hureli diel not to- 
ee'ive the hvnin freiin the* lie're'ties, but the hereitics 
ei<*s|K)iie*d lliet (Jiurch e>f the* »Se*etue*nc«* ” (Danicd, 
“T!ie»sauruH Ilyninologie'UH ”, II, 1 16). If the very 
qimstionable aseTiptieiii to Jtu’ojioiu* da Toeli Is^ exir- 
riM't, the* hymn preihahly femnd its way from Froncis- 
ean Imuse'.s into t.lmse* e>f either re*ligie)us bodies and 
into popular use*. It is feiiinel in seve’ral 10uroi>ean 
(but not hlnghsh) Missals eif the* lifte*<mth ce*ntury, 
but was neit intniehieesi mte> the* Roman Bre'viary 
anel Missal until 1727 (Feast eif the 8e*ven Dolemrs 
B V. M , iisMigne*d tei Friday aft4*r Passion Hunelay. 
The Seii1e‘iiil)e‘r fe*asi eif the* Karne* name employB 
either hymns m the* Bre*viary ( Iffie'e*). I ri the* Bre'viary 
it is elivi<le*d into thre*e* parts* at Vc*spe*rH, “Stabat 
Mater eleileirosa” ; at Matins, “Sane-ta MateT, isiud 
agjm”; at Lauels, “Virgei virgmum imeedara". 

I'lie* authorship eif the* hymn has he*e*n ascrilM*el to 
St. Gre‘gory the* (ire‘at (ei. (iOl), St fh*rnard e>f (Uair- 
vaiix (el. 1158), lnneie‘<*nt III (d. 1216), St. ikmav't*n- 
ture (el 1271), Jaceipone* (d. 18(Mi), Peipe John XXII 
(el. 1884), (lre*gorv XI (d. 1878) Of them^ ase*np- 
tiems the emly firobahle* oiu*h are* theise* to Inno(*ent 
HI and Jae*e>i)eme* lie*ne*eiiet XIV give*s it without 
que*stie)n to Iimeie'emt, anel epioR's thres* autheiriiieis; 
Mono, in hiH ivri<l HiirtiT, in hi» ‘‘I.iff , givp 

it t<. the muiic (tri-at iK.ntiff DuHii-Ul, in liw I.tttui 
Hvnm WriU TM and tliWr llymim”, ri-j«a'tH witli much 
tK>sitive’ne*Hs, and Meams, in Julian, Diedionary of 
Hvmnology’h eiiiestiems, the* iiscnpiion. (»n*gor(>- 
viiis also de*ni(‘s it to the peipe eif “the* gn*al and eedd 
intoll<*e*t ” ' but feir a Himilar renmem he might epie^tion 
the aseTiptiem of the* Ceinius Christi hymns, re*elolent 
of de*veitional w^arnith anel Hwe*e*tne*ss, b) the ngonmsly 
se-heihistic mind of Si. Theirnas Aeiuinas; he aelejji, 
howeve*r a refere*nce* Ui a fourte*e*nth-e*e»ntury manu- 
se*rii)t containing isieiiis by Jfwoiione* with an a*wrii>- 
tinn to him of the Stabat. The ar(tum<-nt for 
pone in not aatiafaelory. While hw hyrniui wntten 
in the Utnbnan dialect eommandcHl jsiimlanty and 
ele*serve*d re*Hp<*ct, some* of the Latin hymrm aiiejrib^ 
to him are certainly neit his, and it is deiubtful u ho 
ever wnito any --or at all events anything better 
than imitations of — Latin hymns. 
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A large Hterature hae^own about thehymne, Prot- 
eatanta ibaring with Catholica a and often 

glowingly e^mreaaed. admiration for ita pathoa, ita 
vividnaui of deacription, ita devotional sw^neaa 
and unction, ita combination of easy rhythmic flow 
with exquiaite double rhyming and fini«he<i atanzaic 
form. Daniel atylea it *‘the t|U<?en of ae^uencea 
(op. cit., V, 69) and devotea much apace to ita praiae 
ai, 13fl~l3«). Dr. Philip Behalf (in “Literature and 
Poetry*’, 191) aaya: “The aecret of the power of the 
'Mater Dolorosa' lies in the intensity of feeling with 
which the poet i<ientifi(is himself with his theme, 
and in the Bf>ft, plaintive? melody of its Latin rh)rthm 
and rhyme, which cannot be transferred to any 
other language.” Dr. Coh«, a physician, devot^ 
along “Proem” to his own translation, to an esti- 
mate of the hymn, and thinks the hymn “wwerful 
in its pathos beyond almost anything; that has ever 
been written”. Minghnl with his praise is much very 
strong denunciation of its “ Moriolatry.” Behalf al^ 
not(?8 the usual Protestant objection, but pmtly 
answers his co-reliirionists, concluding with the re- 
minder that Catholics “do not pray to Mary the 
giver of the nw^rcies di»8ired, but only as the inter- 
ceder. thinking that she is mor<‘ likfily to prevwl 
with rier Son than any \HX)r unaidcnl sinner on earth”. 
Tills affection of Pn)t<*Htant8 for the hymn has re- 
sulted in manifold translation. Dcmn Trench, how- 
ever, excluded the hymn from his “BiW!r(*fi Latin 
Poetry”, and Baintsbury, in “The Flourishing of 
liomance” {p. 77, f(K)tnot<*), chara<!terize8 the exclu- 
sion as '‘a little touch of orthodox pmdery”. There 
ore over sixty translations into English (in whole or 
in part ), C'aswall’s being the most exUmsively used in 
hymnals. Amonpt the translations arc those of D. 
¥. McCarthy, Aunrey de Vere, and Father Tabb. 

liecauM? of its vividly epic and lyric chanvet^T, the 
hymn has receive<l multiform mimical setting. There 
are four well-known plainsong w't tings, the authentic 
form being found in the Vatican Cradual (1908). 
Joscuiin des Pr<^s (fiftenmih century) wrote a Htabat 
as elaborate as any of his “most highly dcvelojied 
Masses” (Hockstro). liis gr<mt effort was distaneed 
by the imrnortalixing twain of settings by Palestrina. 
Of Pergolesi’s Stabat the Cerrnan jKiet Tieck confes- 
ses: “1 had to turn away to hide my tears, esne- 
cially at the place, 'Vidit suum dulcem natum’”. 
Haydn's Htabat is considenHi “a treasury of refined 
and graetdul melody”. Bcime less familiar namt^s in 
the long list are Steffani, Clari, Astorga, Winter. 
Raimondi, Vito. Lanza, Neukomm. Hossini had 
writbm his “William Tell” before he essayed his 
much-abused Htabat. While it is not indiMnl fitted 
for liturgical use, Father Taunton (History and 
Growth CM Church Music, 78-9) defends it; and Hock- 
stro, refusing to discuss the question whether its 
sensuous beauty befits the thc?me, thinks that “critics 
who judge it harshly, and dilett.anti who can listen 
to it unmoved. . . . must either be casc'-hardened 

by pedantry, or destitute of all ‘ear for music'”. 
Tlie long list may close with Dvofik, who, in his 
ori^nal musical phrases, illustrated anew the ptMen- 
niiu freshness oi the theme. 

II. Thb SpBCio8A.~An fHlition of the Italian poems 
of Jacopone published at Brescia in 1495 contained 
both Stabats; but the Hpeciosa fell into almost com- 
plete oblivion until A. F. Osanam transcri^ it from 
a ^teenth-century manuscript in the Biblioth^ue 
Nationale for his “Pontes Pranciscains en Italic hu 
iSpeiii^me si^le”, Paris, 1862. He thought Jacopone 
had composed both Stabats at the same time; and, 
remarking of the Dolorosa that “this inoomparabte 
work would have sufficed for the glory of Jaeoporie' , 
he confesses that he gave up the attempt to tranwate 
the Spedosa in verse, and concluded to preaent bom 
hymns in simple proee, because “the untranslatabk 
enarm of the language, of the melody, and of the old 


quaintnesB, I feel are es^i^ me”. 'The 
hymnologik, Dr. J. M. Neale, mtroduced the 8p©- 
ciosa to & English-speaking world in 1866, and^ 
cribed it to Jacopone. Dr. Schaff dissents: “Tto 
is improbable. A poet would hardly wnte a parody 
on a poem of his own.” Noting the unfinished style 
and the imperfect rhyme of the Speciosa, Neale 
thought it indicated the work of an apprentice shap- 
ing his hand to the work of Latin verse—in which 
case It must have preceded the Dolorosa, which is 
a perfect piece of work. Schaff, however, points 
out that the opening words of the Dolorosa were 
borrowed from the Vulgate Latin (John, xix, 25) 
“with reference to Mary at the Cross, but not at 
the Cradle ” , and also that the sixth line, “ Pertransivit 
gladius”, might have suggested the eamilar line of 
the Bpetnosa, “Pertransivit jubilus”, but not vice 
versa. Cok« doubts “a simultaneous birth, or even 
a common parentage”. In his “Essay on Minor 
Rites and Ceremonies” Cardinal Wiseman seized 
on the parallelism of contrast in the two poenw — 
similarity of form and plirase, and complete antith- 
esis of theme and thought. Unally, it should be 
said tliat the great ruggedness of the Speciosa may 
be due to the carelessness of copyists. 

Kayhbk, HtxtrAge tur Getchtchit uttd KrkUtrung der dUesten 
Kxrchenhymnen, 11 (Pad*jrl:xjrn, 188C), 110-192, givos text of 
lK>tli SUUxUb with varmnta and much oomuieni. Hbnry, The 
TuH/SiahalM, in Amer, Cath. Quarterly Rev. (January, 1903), 08-89 
and (Apr., 1903), 291-309, texUi and iranulatiuna, comment on 
authomhip and “ Manolatry”, and roraparuion of tr». ; Couta, 
Stalxtt Miller (Oolorom) (2nd ed., New York, 1808); Idkm, Stabat 
Mater {Spenom) (New York, 1868) , Julian, Diet, of tlymndogy 
(2nd od., Ixmdon, 1907), 1081-84, 1590, 1706. To hi« entries 
imiHt be addcxl Henry (as alxive); Tabb in CatkoUc Newa (New 
York, Apr. 7, 11K)6), In the Shadow of the Rmnl, McKenzie in 
The Rraron (Boston, May 7, 1887) , Stood the Virgin Mother 
IVerinng, and others nr>te<l in Henry, Uk nt , Bacirhawe, 
Jireruiry llymna and Miaeal Sequence* (London, 1900), 109, The 
Mother in deep aorrow etooil, Donahok in Early ChriMuin Hymn* 
(New York, 1908), 197, Waiting by the croe* atoning, a good 
version, perhaps by a Catholic, reprinted m The ('aiholir World 
(April, 1870) from The Democratic Magatiue of thirty years pre- 
viously Brokenhearted ^ lo, and tearful. The same issue of The 
Catholic World haa a tr into Gr«‘ek by Mayer. Vktori in 
Catcilia (Strasburg, I>ec., 1909) analyses the CkrietuM of Frans 
L iatr (tlio Spectoea, 182-.5, the Dolorona, 19t)-2(K)), Khipley adds 
othiTH in Amer EccL Renew, XII (189.5), 453. Pauheu, L’Au- 
ieur du 'Stabat* in Revue du Clergi Franeai* (Mar , 1(K)4). 
163-7.5, thinks the author is, m all probability, Jacopone. and 
that the Speeioea is not his, but probably the work of some 
humanist of the fifteenth century. D'Udknhout, Le ‘Stabat 
Mater Speeioea’ de Jacopone da Tod\, in Etude* Francueaine^ 
(Aug., 1909), 140-8. Shifixy, Annus Sanctu* (Umdon, 1884), 
gives the tm. of Mc’Carthy, de Vkrk, and Aylward. There is 
an anonymous tr of the Speciosa {_Joy her tender breast expanding), 
noted from The Catholic Magazine in The Roenry of the Blessed 
Mary (Ix^ndon, s. d.), 62, Dbeveb, Analecta hymnica 
(Leipsig, 1888 — ), gives many poems founded on the Dolorom, 
e. g. XaIV, 127, 160; 122 (from a Dominican Breviar>', hfteenth 
century), see also II, .5:1, and VIII, 56-66, for illustrations of the 
fourtetmth to the fifteenth century. Husenbkth, Missal for 
the Uee of the Laity (new ed., Ijondon, 1006), 234-6, gives I Atm 
text and new translation. The Latin text is in many places 
different from that of the Roman Missal (although the preface 
declares that the book ’’will bo found strictly conformatd© to 
the Roman MvbmI, an used by authority in tius oountrj'^” — »c. 
England). The lAtm text includes the hue, “Inflammatus et 
accensus”, which ui not m the Roman Miesal text, but is found 
in Rossini’s, and even m Liast's Stabat Mater, For information 
concerning the line, of. Katskr, Henry, opp. oit., or Mone, 
LateiniehJie Hymnen dee Mitteialtere, II, 148. at end. The 
typical and official text of the FeUioon Oraduale (1908) is the 
name as that of the Raman MteeaL 

H. T. Hbnby. 

8tmdion» CHRurropHUR von. See Augsburq, 
Diocese of. 

Stadler. John Evanqeust, a Bavarian hagi- 
ographer Jb. at Parkatettan, in the Diooeee of Ratia- 
bon, 24 Dec., 1804: d. at Aufi^u^, 80 Dec., 1868. 
After completing the humanities in the g/^rumum 
of Straubing in 1821. he entered the University of 
liandshut, wnere, in aaditkm to the phUoeophical and 
theological studies prescribed for candidates to the 
priesibMXKl. he devoted much of his time to the study 
of Oriental and modem languages. The year pre- 
eedtn|( his ordination to the priesthood he spent at 
the diocesan seminaiy of Rattsbon^ where imder the 
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direction of the learneii and saintly Michael Witt- 
mann, the future auxiliar>' Bishop of Ratislwn, he 
prepanxl himself for the pnesth<K»d. After 
ordained priest by Bishop Sailer at llatislKiii 22 June, 
1827, he was ocicupitMl a f<‘w months in pamehiai 
work at the little village of Otzing in Ixiwer Havana, 
whereupon he his theological studies at 

the Georgianurn in Muniidi in Novembi‘r, 1S2S, ami 
obtained the doctorate in theolo^’ in 182‘J, In IS;U) 
ho w^as co-operator" at the Hospital of the Holy 
Ghost at Munieh, in 1H;U Privaldocent for GId Tt^tii- 
ment exegesis at the (^niv(*rsity of Munieh, and m 
I8ii2 he succec'ded Pruggmeyr as subregena of tin* 
Getirgianum. In addition lie was in IKiJ apjsiintiul 
prof <‘sso»--extraordi nary and in ISJIT pn)ft‘ssor-ordi- 
nary of exo^t'sis at the universitv. In IHHS he tHH'anie 
canon and m 1H5S dt‘an at the Cathedral of Augsburg 
Htadler was well versed in all the branches of th(*ology, 
but he was esix^rially fond of Imguistu* studu's. 
Besides having a [K^rfeet- iiiastery of GtTiiian, I''n‘neh, 
Italian, and p]nglish among tlie mo<iern Ianguag<»s, 
he knew Latin, Gret'k^ Ih'brew, Syriac, Arabian, 
Persian, Sanskrit, and in his laU‘r y(‘ai*s Im‘ studuHl 
also Spanish and Polish. He is best known as the 
author of VoUstandiges Heiligi'ii-Is'xikon o<ler 
LelKUiHgeschiehten alliT Heiligen, SJigiMi u a. hIUt 
O rte und aller Jahrhunderte, deren Aruhmk^m in cUt 
kath. Kirche gefeiert oder sonst g(H‘hrf wird" (Augs- 
burg, IS5>^S2). The work is alphabetically arrangiMl 
and <*ontain8 more lives than any other work of its 
kind. The “Acta Sanctorum" of the Bollandists, 
as far as they wert* finish<‘d, that is, the end of 
October, wen* condens<*d into short skc'tehes, but 
many new liv(‘s were introdue(*<l anil newly <liseov(Tt‘d 
data were addtni to the lives eontaiiKMl in tin* “Acta". 
The work is rather yxipular than sc’iimtific and from 
a critical point of vi(*w halves minJi to b<‘ d<*sir(‘<l. 
In the preparation of the first voliiim* Sta(lh*r wiis 
assisted by Rev'. Pr. J. Heim, w’hilc the s<‘cond and 
the third volumi' contain eontribiitioiiH from s(‘vcral 
priests of the Dioci'si* of Augsburg, Sta<ll(*r di<‘d 
Dofore the third volume was finished, leaving the 
writing of the last two volumes to Rev. J. R Ginal, 
pastor <if ZuHrnarshaus(*n. OUkt works of Sttuilcr 
are: a Hebrew-Latin lexicon (1831); “ Dc idcntitate 
Sapieniue VcUtis T(‘stainenti ct Verbi Novi "I'wtJir 
iiienti", which serv'cd as his thesis for the doet/orate 
(1829); and “ Dissertatio suiHir Joannem VI ll, 25" 
(Munich, 1832). 

imRMANN m Htaolek’h Ileiligen-Tjfxxkon, III, S-lO; Hi’Hmid, 
(Je«ch\rhte drn Ot’ori/tanums (Munich, ISIM), .‘KKl, .'KKl, 
(icMrhirhtr dtr Lwtimo- Maxxmtltam- UnwrrKUAt, II (Munich, 
1872 ), 525 . 

Michael Ott. 

SttigefyT. Se<’ Ferber, Nicholas. 

Stained Qlass, the popular name for the glass 
uschI m the making of coloun^d windows. 3'he U^rm 
is a misnomer, as stainwl glass is only one of the glasH<»s 
80 employed. It is more the n^sult of a procH^ss than 
a glass per as it is prtKluced by painting ufKin any 
glass, clear or <M>loure(l, with the oxide of silver, whieK 
p<*n(*trate« the glass when subj^Mit^Ml to heat and givf*s 
a yellow reaction. In building a colounnl window a 
variety of glass can be* used, but usually then* is only 
one kind employed, viz.; jx)t-metal, a glass that is 
coloured throughout its substance while in a molten 
state. This is us<xl either dirf*ctly or aft<*r it has 
been toned, or ornamented^ or made a background 
for a figure subject by painting the same upon it 
with vitrifialile pi^ents, fused to its surface or in- 
corporated with its su^tance by means of heat. 
Nevertheless, although the word Htnined-gloM is 
inaccurately used, usage has so fixed its erroneous 
meaning in the public mind that in all probaliility 
it will continue for all time to be applied in naming 
coloured windows and their glass. 

I. Dociunentary, and, far more, monumental 
XIV.— le 


histoiy, demonstrates that glass has b<8:»n in use from 
the nmst rt*im)te agi*s: that the mieietits were familiar 
witli it, mortHiviT, that its ttrigiii, or discnivery, or 
in\entioii is lost in the tw'ilight of bvliles. In many 
east's when* ehina and metal art» now employtMl the 
ancients uwhI gl:iss: they blew, east, ami eut into it 
thousands of objects with which they furnished t 4 >mlxi 
an<i lemph's, pahu'cs and private houses; and adorned 
their tH'Psons, their garments, tuid their buildings. 
It IS indiHsl doubtful if then* was any branch of tne 
art of glass-making and the utilization of its prtKlucts 
that was not known t4> them, a fiw't proved by the 
fragini'iils of innum<'ral)le artieh*s found tonliiv in 
eonntless nuinbers among the rums of Kgypt, C'haldea, 
Pluenicui, GriN'ce, and liome It is true, however, 
that the glazing of window* oiMMiings with glass ciui- 
not be traccnl liaek b(‘yoiul tiie y<*ar 309 ii. c. At 
this early date in the Far Fast colourt'tl windows wen* 
made by arranging small gem-like piiTt's of iHit-metal 
in iH'rforated wmuh'n or stom* panels. Thi.s kind 
of wandow, still in iisi* in the Orient, foniul its most 
notabh* dev (‘loprnent after the advent of t'hristianity ; 
but it w’jus not until the birth of Gothic andiiteeture, 
with Its large window-openings, (hat the full value 
of glass as a traii.smitter of light ami a fKily chromatic 
decorative material was fully a])preeiate<l. Gothic 
w'lndow-opt nmgs calli‘d for a lilhng stnnig enough tA> 
kiH‘p out the \v«*ather, yet transpan’iii enough U) 
admit the light ; on tlie otla‘r hand, as. m this form of 
arehilA'cture, the wall-hpaees were nei'essarily small, 
th(' windows otTc'ri'd tlu' only opportunity for the 
<l(M‘orator’s art m so far as it depc'iided niioii colour. 
As glass at that turn* was to be bad only in small 
pieiM's, tin* glazK'r w'as (‘omiM*lhMi, in order to fill the 
wandow-opeiimgs, h) rnaki* his lights a mosaic, that 
is a (‘ombiimtion of jiicim's of glass of various sizes and 
colours workeil to a given design by phu'ing them in 
pixta|M>sitioii 'riiese pieces of glass had t^> be k(‘pt 
in place* by souk* either material, and (la* best iiM'ihutii 
for (1 m‘ purpose* was found to Is* lead, applu'd in strips 
made* with Inte'ral griM>ve*H for the* res'cption of tlie 
e‘dge*s eif the* glass. 

'rhe* (*arly windows we*re* ])ur(*ly eirnaimaital Irans- 
pare*nt mosaics; hit4‘i, wh<‘n figure* Hubje*ctH were por- 
traye‘el, the* aiiist, <m ace*e)unt e>f the* limitations of 
the* mosaic rne'lheal, was eeniipe*lle*el to use* paint in 
e)rel<*r t<o ge*t the* ])ro|M*r (*fTi*e’t, painting elire'ctly utMm 
the glass with orelmary traiispareait pigna'iiis; nut 
as this was neit elurable*, when exi>e>se*<l U> atmosphe*ric 
change's, he* pre)(.(*e*le*el (lie painte'el portion bv eaiveriiig 
it with aneUhe'r pie*ce* of glass wliH*n was held in phie*e 
by nmaiiH of li'aels, ariel thus insure*el its prewrvaiiem. 
at. le*ast as lenig as the* Hiipe*nmpo«*el glass reemaiiieel 
intJU't. Tins impe*rfe*et inethesl wtts m>t leaig in use* 
bf'feire* a gn*at (lmce>ve*ry weis maele* at Liine»ge*H in 
Franen*, whe*re* a Vc*ru*tuin (’olemy of glass- workers 
hml sedtleei ns early us the y«‘ar 979. The new pro- 
ee^sH, which rc*vf>lutie»inze*d the* eiii, consish'd in paiiiG 
ing with nie'tallie jiigmemts wdiie’h coulel be fused 
into the ghiss, the* pamthig Is'ing thus made as lasting 
as the glass itse'lf. Not the* first, but erne of the* first., 
U) emphey thi.s i)e*rmane*nf proe'i'ss of painting ein ghuifl 
to any considerable* (‘xtent was the great twelfth- 
century promoter of all tilings eccleskilogical, the 
Ablmt Suge‘r. Rc'ceignizing the value of the inven- 
tion, he eaiis<*el the* wdnelejwx of the Church of Ht. 
I)<*niH at Pans Ui Is* <*x«*cute‘el in this way. and they 
were m Hure<*ssf ul (hat pie*t nre*-wmdowH hexjame tlie*T<i- 
after a nf*e*c*Hsary ceinsfituent of every ecchisiasiical 
f^lifice. 

The oldest painUsi picture-window that has sur- 
vived the* lU'tiein of time is fine re^preineiiiin^ the 
Asce»nsion in the eath<*dral of Ix» Mans, which is lie- 
lievfd by many antimiarinns U) Iss a work of the late 
eleventh cM*ntury The glass composing it is very 
beautiful, more* particularly the browns, which are 
rich in tone, the rubies, which ore brilliant, streaked 
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and atndded with gemlike blobs of black, and the 
blues, which are of a greenish azures hue, while ime 

S eneral colour treatment is extremely oriental. The 
rawing of the fimires is most effective, although 
simfde in line, and Byzantine in character, differing 
in this point fn>m mksh* at 8t. Denis, which are 
hUimanwque. I'he painting is {wculiar in that the 
hair of the figiin^s is ren<ler(*d in solid bla<‘k, and not 
in lines. Although U* Mans wiis one of the first 
places wtiere wiiuiows made by th(‘ new jiroijess were 
used, yet it did not become the centre of work; the 
city of Chartr(*s took the lead, and b«s*ani(? the great- 
fjst of the Hch<s)l8 of medi<‘val glass-painting, and from 
it the new art slowly mmle its way U) Germany and 
England, kwping always its <»isentially French char- 
acter. Even bwlay the Charf/His windows are the 
most beautiful in (‘xistence. 

At the very Ix^giniiing — th(^ <‘leventh and twelfth 
centuric‘s — ther(‘ were two medhods of work: one 
school of artists fr<H*ly emriloyiHl paint in their win- 
dows, the either avoide<l its us<j, striving to obtain the 
result sought by a purely mosaic method, a sysb'in 
dcHtifUxi to be revived and develoiKHi in after ag<‘s; 
but the former school almost at once gaimxi the 
masteiy and In^ld it for eight hundred years. Kxam- 

C les of th<‘ (Mirly work of thes<‘ rival s<»h(K)ls can best 
e studieil by comparing th(‘ pamtiid wimlows enx!- 
ted at 1/5 Mans with thoH<? at Htrasburg, which w'itc 
built in accord with mosaic motives. In many of 
the first windows th(‘ figim5 subj(*cts witc painted 
upon small nieiics of glass imlxMldiHl in a wiile orna- 
mental border, a large nuinb<5r of these* irmdalhonH 
entering into the composition of a single window, and 
each HfM‘tion held in pla<*(‘ by an iron armature — a 
constnictive nec<5ssitv, as th(‘ window-ofamings were 
without mullions. "I'he m<*dallions were all relat-ed 
to one another through tlunr colour k<*y, depicting 
various incidents in tin* same history or a number <if 
points in a thiMilogical proposition, 'fins form of 
window, peculiarly adapted Ui a singl(‘ light, con- 
tinued in fashion from th(’ twelfth century until the 
introduction of tnwery, and in some iiarts of France 
long aft<‘r th<* single light ha<l given way to the mul- 
lioned window. Cont(*m|)oran(H>UH with th<'s<* me<lal- 
lion windows there wen* two other kinds: the canopy 
ami Jesse windows. In tJa* first. tluTc was a n^presen- 
tation of one or two figunw, exe(5ute<l in rich colours 
on a coloiir<5d or white gniund within borders and 
under a low-erowued, nult*, and simple* canopy, usu- 
ally out of firofiortiou to the figure or figun^s it cov- 
en»d. The secjorul variety, of pi(5b)rial genealogy of the 
lledtH'iner, consisUMi of a Inn' or vine springing from 
the n*cumlxuit form of Jt'sse, lying ashH'p at th<» 
foot of the window, the branches forming a m'ries 
of panels, one alM>ve another, in which kings and 
patrian’hs of the royal hou8i5 of the Lion of Jucia were 
pictunnl. 

The window^B of the twelfth century aw* lulmired 
on account of their ingenious combinations of colour, 
their ricdi rug-like effects and the brillimicy of the 
glaiie. It was reservwl, however, for thi* thirteenth 
and fourUnmth ceiituric^s to wh* the full unfoldingof 
the po8sibiHti(5s and inherent bt'auty of coIouwhI 
(daas. Ainonjt the most. noteiJ of thc^se windows aw* 
tne exquisite jowel-like omw in the cathi*dral of Char- 
tres, a hundwHl and forty-thwx? in numb<*r, contain- 
ing no less than one thousimd three hundred and 
fifty subjecits, with over three thousand figures; 
there aw^ also some fine examples to he s<x>n at Reims, 
Hourges, Tours, and Poitiers. Tluw magnificent 
windows ore only a small port^ion of the almost incred- 
ible number that once existed. The windows of the 
thirteenth century art* not only mows brilliant in 
colour, but the colours are more skilfully blended 
than in those of the preceding century; at the same 
time the drawing of the fi^ires is better the faces 
are oval in form, more dehcately treated, often re- 


fined and vigorous; the eyes have a natural expra- 
sion, and the hair is rendered in lines of varying 
thickness. The compositions are simple and not 
over-crowded, the draperies are broader in treatment, 
the ornaments and architectural details, taking their 
motives mostly from natural objects, are well drawn. 
The range of subjects represented being limited by 
the paramount object of all ecclesiastical deexjrations 
of the Middle Ages, viz. the instruction of the illit- 
erate and promotion of piety amon^ the people, 
tlu^se windows present scenes from Biblical history 
and the lives oi thi* saints, and symbolic portrayals 
of the dogmas of the Church. In fact they were 
sermons vdiich “reached the heart through the eyt58 
instead of entering at the ears”. But their choice 
of subjects was not made at random; it fell under the 
same rule that guided the encyclopedias of the time 
in their classification of the universe, commencing 
with God and the creation of angelic beings, and so 
on through nature, science, ethics, and history. 
The wdndowH were mdt5ed poems in glass, “The first 
canto, rcfli'cting the imago of God as the Creator, the 
Fathc*r, and the giver of all good gifts; the swond, 
nature, organic and inorganic; the third, science; 
the fourth, the moral sense; and lastly, the entire 
world”. Where th<‘re were not enough windows in 
a church U) (‘arry out the cfimpleU^ scheme, one or 
more portions were representeil. 

The window's of the fourteenth century show a 
steiwiy incr(*as<* m knowledge of the art, more particu- 
larly in matters of drawing and hannonious use of 
colour. The lai<*r advancr* was brought about by 
the discovi'ry of the yellow stain, wdiich jilaced m 
the artists’ hands not only various shades of yellow, 
but also a (‘olour with which they could w^arm their 
whiti* glass. It also led tluan to develop a style of 
glass window that first miwle its appearance in the 
flays of St. BfTiiard and was used largely by the 
C'istc*rcians, whose cluircbcs wew* a prot(*st against 
the luxury, the ]M>mp of colour and ornam<‘ntation, 
of those built by rival monastic bodies, particularly 
liy th<‘ art-Ioving C'luniac monks. These grisailh*, 
or Htipplf*d, wdnflow’s were white and black, or gray 
and gray, brown and brown, warmed by the yellow 
stain ami were pamtt‘(l uixin white or clear glass. 
Towards the end of tlx* fourteenth centur>' the artists 
bf^gan to break away from th<* tutelage of the archi- 
tt*(5t and abandonefi the* sf>und rules of the great 
sc1km)1 of the thirtei'nth C('ntury, ignoring the princi- 
ple that “all ornami'nt should consist of enrichment 
of the ess<*ntial construction of a building”. The 
sins of the glass-pamters of the fift<*(*nth century 
were still gn*ater, for it matWretl little to them if 
thf'ir windows wc*re out of key with the archiif*rtural 
d(*aign of the building in which they were placed; 
their sole wish sfH'med to be to make their w’ork do 
them honour. This abandonment of the fix(*d canons 
of the art, the abuse of its materials, and the exag- 
geration of individualism marked the Ix'ginning of 
the f'lul of good glasswork, the deterioration becom- 
ing complete just as a revolution in religious thought 
was lx)ni into the world which destroyed in its des- 
tructive march not only the glass-painter’s art, but 
many others, and also wreckSl the art treasures of 
medieval culture, while it paralyzed for years, in 
Northern Euroi>e, ecclesiastical art of every kind. 

In the sixteenth century the windows were purely 
pictorial and wholly divorced from their architectural 
surroundings. At the end of this century and all 
through the next the windows rapidly degenerated, 
the art of making them finally passing from the hands 
of artists into the jerewiy grasp of tradesmen. The 
l^t windows made m which there was still some artis- 
tic merit are those in the Church of St. John at Gouda. 
In these the painters introduced landscapes, arcades, 
and corridors, aiming at absolute realism and start- 
ling perspectives, and treating their gjass as they 
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would oanvas. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
oenturiee ihe use of paints and enamels became so 
exoesmve as to almost do away with pot-metal. 
Many of the windows were made wholly by painting 
and staining clear glass, and were purely articles of 
tr^e, with a very poor market, whicn became smaller 
from year to yc^ until all demand ceased, and the 
noble art of placing itimges of beauty between earth 
and heaven for the edification of the people, for the 
lory of the art, for the love of the beautiful, and the 
onour of God disappeared for a time from off the 
face of the earth. 

II. Continental Europe and Great Britain, in 
its recoil from the black night of unbelief, indifference, 
and disorder that wrecked good morals at the end of 
the eighteenth centuiy^ and the bemnning of the 
nineteenth, fell back upon the faith of the past as its 
only anchor of hope. As the Faith revived among 
the people it called for a material expression of its 
dogmas and history under forms of'beauty, opening 
once again the field of religious art to architects, 
painters, and sculptors. All over Europe every 
Dranch of art found able leaders — men of enthusiasm, 
rare talents, and great energy. Each one, architect, 
painter, and sculptor, enU'r^ upon the work with the 
spirit of faith, love, and sacrifice, in their hearts, and 
tried to make their art a frame for the sacred picture 
of truth”. Amid this revival of the major arts, thost' 
which develoi>ed most rapidly were painting and 
architecture, and among the handmaidens of the lat- 
ter the glazier’s art almost at once to<^k a leading 
position. To Germany belongs the honour of reviv- 
ing coloured windows, although both France and 
England have a firior claim, as having produced the 
first picture windows subsequent to the French Kevo- 
lution; but these were notning more than isolated 
efforts of individuals, while in Germany associat/ed 
artists of ability gave their attention to the matter 
and founded a school of glass-painters, and Munich 
lx*came the centre of the movement. One of the 
greatest efforts of the Munich School is to be H<»en 
m Glifsgow Catlu^ral, where it reached its limit of 
excellency. This was indited a noble effort, but on 
the whole a lamentable failure, due to the nature of 
the glass, as well as a Im^k of knowledge of the re- 
quirements of the art and of its pla(^e as an adjunct 
to archit<‘<*ture. The windows are marked by thin- 
ness of colour, exaggerj»>d diiuiercd backgrounds, 
inharmonious Ixirders, and deiective blending of 
the colours, while there is a lack of harmony between 
the ornaments of the building and its archiU^cturc. 

The modern French school of window-makers is 
very similar to the German, with even a stronger 
tendency to look upon coloured windows as easel 
pictures, with little or no leaning towards medieval 
proex^sses, and without any apparent effort to attain 
the incomparable bt^auty of the windows which adorn 
the French cathedrals ot the thirteenth and fourUienth 
centuries. The English school of glass-painters 
aw? by far the most successful, and all i^ause their 
highest aim has been to make their windows g(K>d 
copies of the best glass of the Middle Ages. Much 
of their work is very beautiful, d(?cply imbued with 
a devotional spirit, and of high artistic merit. The 
American artist in glass, impatient of tradition, caring 
very little for either the subjects or the symbolism 
of the past, has attempted U) do something new by 
using opal glass, with its limitless colour field, along 
the fines of the mosaic system, and build a window 
perfect in colour effect. In practice he separates his 
lights and darks from one another by cannully stud- 
io lead lines, which he endeavours to lose by nmkiiig 
them look like a part of the glass and ^ essential 
constituent of the design. At the same time he tries 
to heighten the colour values of his glam by super- 
impofung one colour upon another, seemingly always 
keying in mind Ruskin’s dictum: ” Colour, to be 


perfect, must have a soft outline or a simple one; it 
cannot have a refine<i one; and you will never pwiduoe 
a good window with gtKKl figure drawing in it. You 
will lo^ [lerfectiou of wilour as you give jH^rf^MJtion of 
fine. I'ry to put in order and form the <x)lour of a 

C iec*e of opal.’ So far the American artist in glass 
not been suctHwful in making gtxKl church 
windows, and all Ikhuiusc he tlmregartis their true pur- 
ptw, their archiU>ctural surroundings, and tHTaum* 
he has ovew^timattMi the ^'alue of coloured glass 
as a d(Hx>rative material, heniN* siWTificing everything 
to his wndow. It is true, however, that he has made 
a few g(K)d window’s, transliHi*nt mtmaics which in- 
dcHHl art* gn*at works of art,, w’lth wonderful nitviies 
of light and shadts with prismatic play t>f colours, 
and luiniirably harmonious. 

In the future, as in the past, the prtnx*r field for 
this iu*t is an fH’eh'siastieal one. It ihertaoit^ Ixdioves 
the artist in glass, if h<* hopt^s to rt‘ach »i high dtgrtH* 
of |K»rf<*ction, to study the principles which govern 
Christian art, and ever to iH’ar in mind that the 
ghui(*r’s art is hut an auxiliar>’ to the architet't’s. 

Hknurk (tr), .4n Knmy ufum by Th*otihiluB 

ralbsti al«o }tuyf>ru9, a Monk of thr KU^rnth ('entury (Ixsulon. 
1847); LARTRaHiK, tl« Ui vt^inturf twr ti*aprin 

monumml.v franQtun dr Frnnrr (I'lirw, 1H48), KMr>MaKM(); Ir, 
Clark, TKt* Art of Patnitny on (}Uua 1848), Gimi»idkt, 

tr. I*oLK, Th(^ Art of (iUnta Paiuttny (Ltuidoii, 1848) ; Lknoir, 
Traits hintariQur tie la j>ntiturr aur rmr (I’iinn, IHAO); LltvT, 
Htatoire dtt la pe%n*urr mr rerrt rn Kuropr (Brvmwjl*, 1860); 
Hiu'HKk, I'liraiijr Ue Ui rathStiralr du Mana (!.<' MatiN, 1804); 
WiNHTON, An Inquiry into tkr hiffrrrucr of Style Obarrmbia m 
Annrnt Glaatf Patnt%ny ({>x{orii, 1807), Vioi LKi'-i Wratijr, 

in /Jtcttonnairr ratnonnS d'archiiotturr (I’anM. lH7r>); Vl^K(iiri.AKlD. 
A Uintory of Draiyn »« Painted Ula»a (l/omioil, 1881), MaONI:, 
Verrxern dt Montmorency d'Kconem rt de Chantilly (I’ariN, 1885), 
CoLRMAN, A Sm of dlaae in The Architectural Record, 11 (1803); 
X (1901). The Secontl *S;ir»ni;, XXI (1907), 7’/n Windoice iu 
Goiida, The Jenae Tree, 1'ifkany, /tmrmrurj Art Sunremr in Crn- 
ored dlaan in The Forum, XV (Nrw York, 1803); HouuaY, 
Stained dlane ae an Art (lAtndon, IHOO); Day, WimUtute (lAiniloa, 
1807); HT'yHM\NH, The CathedraL SUitned dlaea Town in Frant4 
(Now York, UMM)). 

CaUVL CklLKMAN. 

Stalls, seats in a choir, wholly or partly enclosed 
on tin* ba<^k and sides, are nic'ntioiM'd from the 
eleventh (unitury. In tin* (‘arrnwt tim<*s the HiibmUia^ 
usually of stone, of the clergy w(‘re placed Ui the right 
and left of tin* mthvdrti of the hisliop m the apse of 
the basilica. Aft<*r the numbers id tlu* elergj' had 
greatly increascHi they api>ear to have sDmmI during 
choir w^rvicH', its is evident, from the Rule of St. 
Chrodegang and from tint stritul(‘H of Aachen of the 
year Slfi. Even as laD* as tin* eh*vi‘nth century St. 
Peter Damien wrote “('ontra s<*d('nt<*s in choro”. 
Those who won* weak support ihI theins<*lveH on a 
T-«hain*d crutch call(*d rtchnniorium, which wiis 
Bometiirnis (tensured, sonn*tiin(‘s pc*rmittcd, lu* in 
the wHtond “Ordo Hoinanus” Sism, however, 
the /(trrmr or UmnuUr, seats with hacks, apiicanKj 
(plan of St. (lall of tin* ninth century), as well Oft 
the a<?tual sUULi, coniieetcd sr'ats in which orily arms 
wmaratod the individual w'ats, and an arehilitctural 
effect was sought.. The w’ats, which earlier wen? frtv 
quently movable, now h(*raine fixed; fin? Mid(?H lunl 
backs were rnacle higher; tin* ornam(‘ntatiori, origi- 
nally pictorial, wKin lK*e.ame arehit.^*<*tural and won 
c&rvetci, A f<?w example's of tinw* have lKM*n pri?- 
sf?rved in Germany from the Romanmjue iieriofl. At 
Ratzeburg there are sidtvnn*<’f*s, em*h mipix^rUHi by 
two small columns with haw* and capital, that are 
roundc<i above like a beam and beautifully broken 
in the middle by curved fluting, 'rhere t^e also 
small columns on the old<?Mt choir-stall at Xanton: 
the face of the biw’k is even more boldly curvixl, pd 
fantastic heads C/omi)lct<*ly in the round projt*ct 
from it. During the Ciothic insriml the architcctomc 
element was at times exaggeraUxi ; the matlw^ 
matical forms of the labyrinths of lines and the 
scribing are too jejune, and the structure is often 
too hi|J and uncomfortable. On the other hand the 
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balcbehiimiii over the highest row of seats was often 
very magnificent. Germany and France possess a 


StaabrodlE Abb^» an abbey of Benedktiiie nans, 
midway between Malvem WoroestCT, Eng^id. 


large number of stalls that are masterpieces. Thc«e The abl>ey and church ^ dediea-ted to <^r L^y of 
stalls arc found on both sides of the choir in the (>i^>lation. thetitleof theongmalfoundatKmatCain- 
churches of monasteries and collegiaU^ foundations, brai, Hpanisn Flanders, 16^, effected, by the Benmio* 
Thc seats on the Epistk side ar<j called chorus MnUia tine Monks of the English Congregation, under whose 
or proeiHmiL those on the Gospel side chorus prioris immediate jurisdiction the comin^ty h^ always 


e back of each preceding row serves the succeeding foundress because of the libemlity of her father, Cres- 
t as a prayer-oesk: the first row has a projection acre More, great-grandson of 8ir Thomas More; where- 


or decani. The last of the ascending rows has gener- 
ally a back wall crowncHi with artistic decorations. 
The back of each preceding row serves the succeeding 
one as a prayer-desk; the first row has a projection 
built in front of it for the same purpose. On feast 
days, for the sake of comfort ana ornament, tapes- 
tries were hung on the backs of the stalls, cushions 
laiil on the seats, and rugs put und<^r the fet. Ornar 
mental designs or figure's carved in the* wood dec- 


remained. Of the nine English ladies who began the 
foundation, Helen More (Dame Gertrude) was chief 


laid on the seats, and rugs put under the fet. Ornar coigne; Grace and Anne More, cousins of Helen; 
mental designs or figurc^s carved in the wood dec- Frances Watson; and tw'o lay sistc'rs, Mary Hoskins 
orated lioth the front and nuir facos of the high and Janc' Martin. Dame Fraiu‘(*s ( iawen, one of three 


bac^ks of all the stalls as well as the double arms that 
were uscmI both when 
standing and sitting. 

On the arms as wc'll 
as in HulKirdinaU* 
parts, especJially on 
the misericordin or 
console — against 
which, after the seat 
had Ixon turned u]i, ! 
the cleric could sup- i 
port himsedf whiles 
standing — it wuis not 
unusual to carve fan- 
tastic figurtJH of ani- 
mals or grob»M(|ue 
devils. Choir-stalls 
of stone, which are 
always colder, occur 
but rarely (for ex- 
ample, at Kauriin in 
Bohemia). Among 
the oldest still exist- 
ing examples off toth- Choir Stai.lm in the Cue 

1C choir-stalls in 



Choir Stai.lm in the Cucrcti or S. Hpmnx*, Fu)Bencb 


nuns lent by the Benedictines c f Bniasels to train the 
‘ IKistulants, governed 

as abbc*s8 until the 
infant community 
wfis in a yiosition to 
chcMise one from its 
own bedy, Dame 
( 'athcTine Gasc'oigne, 
ablM*s8, 1()29-1(>76. 
Dorn Augustine 
HakcT, to wliom their 
spiritual fonnation 
w as entrustcMi, wtoU^ 
at the Cambrai Al)- 
b(’y, for their use, 
spiritual treatises 
whic’h give him .ee- 
lelirity. In 1793 the 
h'rench rc'volution- 
ists, seizing their 
house and property, 
eonveycMl the nuns, 
twenty-tw’o in num- 

H or S. Hpmnxj, Fu)Bencb |;^'*** ^ prison in 

(Jompic^gne. llc're. 


France are those* in the Church of NotrevDame- consefiuent on hardship, four of them died, iis 
de-la-lloche ; e8pe*cially rich in their ornamen- also tne Very Reverend Dorn Augu.stine Walker, 
tation are those in the cathe'drals at Amiens, Paris, Pre^sidemt of the* Anglo- Bi'nedictine* Congrega- 


Auch, and others. Violle't-h*-Duc give's soine* be*auti- 
fiil examples in his Dictionnaire ele* ^Archite'c.tu^e^^^ 
0. V, Stalles. Among examiiU's in Itelgium the Church 
of St. Gesrtrude at Ixiuvain shows late* Geithic chenr- 
gtalls with fitatuetU^ and twenty-eight reliefs peir- 
traying the life of Christ, eif St. Augustine, anei of 
8t. Ge*rt.rude^ The me>st (•ek'brateMl choir-stalls in 
Germany are those* in the Cathedral at Him; these? 
are? repreduced in all their derails in Egle, “ Dt'r Dom 
III llliiri’ (1872). There* are eighiy-nine seats wdth 
gi^le heKKi-mouldings anei piniUMue?s, on each 8e?at 
Hiere are? two rows eif decorations, on the bae^k and 
on the side, representing Christ as tlie* anticijiaticm of 
the he?athen and the preeliction of the prophets, and 
in addition there is elelineated the founelmg of the 


lion, w^he> hael been arre^sted in their prie*sts‘ quar- 
te;r8. Subs^uemtly they hiui as fellow-prisemers 
the Carmelites (since bemified), w'hei w’ere le»d 
tht'nce te) martyrdom in Pari^July, 1794. Though 
a similar death aw^aited the Ix*n<*<lietine8 this w'as 
avert^nl by the downfall of Robf^imiem', their deliver- 
ance from jiiil being effected only on 25 ^ril, 1795. 
Clad in worn-out secular attire left in the Cximpi^gne 
prison by the C'amielite martyrs, they roachtHi Eng- 
land in utter df'stitiition, but were charitably lodgM 
in I^ndon for some days. Thence they proemiea to 
Lancashin*, w^here the Very Reverend Dr. Brewer, 
President of the .\nglo-I\enedictine Ckinfpegation, 
matle over to them the l^adies* School belonging to the 
Wool ton mission under his eare. 


New Covenant. The choir-stalls at l)onlrtH!ht, Hol- 
land, belong to the style of thi* Renaissance; they 
represent on the back the triumph of the Church and 
of the Holy Sacraments; on the opixieiU* side, the 
triumphs of Charles V. 'rhejri* an? su]X'rb creations 
of the same style in Italy, especially with inlaid work 
called tarsia f as at Assisi, Siena, Florenw, and Venice 
(cf. Kraus, ‘‘Geschichte der christl. Kunst*\ II, 
686). Modem timc« have made but few changes in 
the practical and artistic form that was fixed in an 
earlier era. 

IMdm th«* Authors nJIroiuly nwiitioiied: Rbiti, Do* Chwgtmtuhl 
rw Kstn (BrtNMloD, 1047) iTiicHiiiicfifiA, Der Siepkanedom 
tn Wtro (VienuA, 1032). A oomprehctwiiv^ irctatifw is given by 
IdcraRNRACH, rAior 0 ««MUil dm AltHittoitm in Xeiteehr, far dkrim, 
Archdid. u, KunM, I! ; Mittnl. dm k. k. tu 

W««n, VIII (V&mn«, 1S6S); QAtiJtAnAVi^ Architedure du V« on 
XVII* « dm art* qai m dipmdmU (IHuiit. 1A50-S). 

GSRHAltD GlBTIf ANN. 


In 1807 the community removed to Salford Hall, 
near Evesham, where by the joint kindness of its 
owner, Mrs. Stanford, and the hfe-heir, Robert Berk- 
eley, Esq., of Spetchlv, they lived free of rent, till 
able to purchase Stanbrook Hall, to which they re- 
moved in 18,38. In 1871 on entirely new monastic 
stnicturt* w^as inaugurated by the consecration of the 
abbey-church, designed by Edward Welby Pugin. 
The starting of this project was mainly attributable to 
the seal and energy of the then Vicarius mmialiumy 
Dom James I.aurence Shepherd, the well-known trans- 
lator of Dom Gu^rangeFs ** Anw^ Liturgique”. The 
rest of the abbey building, of which Messrs. Cuthbert 
and Peter-Paiil Pugin were the architects, was grad- 
ually erected during the abbacy of I^ulv Gertrude L. 
d’Aurillac Dubois, d. 1897, The abbey, with its 
extemnve grounds, is enclosed by the canomcal wall 
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completed by the present abbess. As formerly at 
Cambraiy so at Stanbrook, the solemn celebration of 
the Divine Office, strictness of enckwure, and monastic 
observance are leading features. Though essentiaUy 
devoted to the contemplative life, the nuns receive for 
education within the cloister a small number of 
alumnie. They are jjirls of the upper classc's of life, 
and are fitted for their future position in sot^iety by a 
strong traditionary training on mon^istic lines accord- 
ing to the spirit of St. JBenedict’s Rule. Stanbrook 
Abbey has some reputation for its (contributions to 
Catholic literature, as also to the popuhmzatioii of 
Gn^gorian Chant. Lady Cecilia A. Hey wood, who 
was blessed abbess in November, 1897, is the twen- 
tieth in succession from the year 1629. [See More, 
Helen (Dame Gertrude.)] 

Wbloon, Chronological Note* (Btanbrook. 1881); Wkliv 
BlI’NUKLL, Inner Lift arul o/ D. (iertrude More, 2 vol**. 

(lyondon, 1910) ; Sw’KEMKY. Li/e and Spirit of Father liaker 
(Ix>ndon. 1801); Oodt. Amplf/orth Journal (April, 1897); 
Auston, Downnide Review (Chrtftimat), 19(K)~7); Wa-OUH, I)own~ 
fide Renew (July, 1909); Gu^ranoer, ( Uwr de), i^r un tUn*- 
dictin de Soletime* (PariH, 1910) ; Biulkoocq, Bulletin Trimeetriel 
de r Archiconfrh^e de N. D. de Comjyttinon. (SepUunbor. 1)8)7); 
Dk Tbiu. te Correspomlant (Paris, IVKKi); Wili^on, Martyrs of 
CompUgne (London, 1907); De CoCnaoN, Caimelite* of Com- 
piiffne. 

E. B. Wbu>-Blundel. 


St&nfield, William Clarkson, English painter, 
b. at Sunderland, 1793; d, at Hainpstc'ad, near Imi- 
don, 1867. He iKH^aine a sailor, and on one of his 
journeys to New Guinea made th(^ acciuaintaiice of 
Tliornas Clarkson, who was strongly interestinl in the 

abolition of the 
slave trade; in 
prcMif of his warm 
friendship with 
whom, he added 
t he name of Clark- 
son to his own, 
and thereafter 
H(yl(Hl himself 
illiam Clarkson 
Stanfi(‘ld. He was 
disabhHl in 1816, 
and then startiid 
us a se('!i(‘-painter 
in a t l»<^atr<% much 
fn*(|uent ed by sail- 
ors, from which h<^ 
obtaitK?d engage- 
nents to the va- 
rious other Inn- 
don theatres. 
Making the ac- 
quaintance of 
Doughis Jenrold 
and Captain Marryat, the novelist, he was strongly 
r(H?otTiinend(Mi to t ake up the naint ing of pancil pi<^t un*8, 
and t/O tr>' his chan(!(‘ at an exnihition. He exhibited at 
the Society of British Artists in 1824, and ligain in 1827, 

f aining (considerable attrition and encourageimMit. 

Vo years later he mint a picture to the Acjademy, 
which was favourably rc»ceived, and^ gaining a priise 
of fifty guiiK^as from the British Institution, he relin- 
quishwi Hcene-painting and startixl on a Contmental 
tour, painting various picturfss. From that time he 
was a 8t(iady exhibitor at the Academy, semding in 
nearly one hundrwi and forty pictures to its exhibi- 
tions. His paintings partxwk of the character of 
scene-painting in their 8t>ectacular md stagey effect, 
but many of them were v(^ry charming, and wore 
greatly admired, and some of his l)e«t wilt hardly ever 
be excelltxl as fine representations of sea scenes. Per- 
hay)8 his greatest is the one in the possession of Mrs. 
Bums; other works of imfKirtancjc are those painted 
for the Marquess of I^ansdowne at Bowood, and the 
four beautiful examples in the Victoria and Albert 
MMsetim. He was a man of iremendoiie energy, and 
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From a Photograph 


regarded by his friends as exceedingly eharming and 
pleasant. A devout Catholic, he spent the Tatter 
part of his life in an old house at Hampstead, still 
standing, and umxi partly as a library ami partly as a 
rowdcmce. His futiexal took plact^ in the Catholio 
quieter V at Kensal Gn?en, and a couple of years idler 
hi8 (ieat h thcri^ was a intuuorial exhibition oi lus works 
in the Royal Academy. 

Thorf* lA iHi work ileal ing with ihi* paint(*r that hM any claim 
for cpcHual n‘oojtnition; oonault the momoim in the local papcni ot 
tianii>Htcad, ami in the principal journatn of the day. 

Gkorqe Charles Willi aiison. 


Stanislas Kostka, Saint, b. at Rostkovo near 
Prosnysz, Poland, almut 28 (ktolxT, 1550; d. at Home 
during the night of 14~15 August, 1568. He entered 
the Socii'ty of .h^sus at Rome. 28('>ctolMT, 1567, and is 
said to have fort'Uild his death a few* days Indore it oo- 
(mried. His father, John Kostka, was a stmator of the 
Kinpioin of Poland and Ixird of Zakro(‘Kym; his 
inotlmr was Margaret dt' Drohiiiy Kryska, the Bister 
and niece of thel^uki's Palatint' of Mosovia and the 
aunt of the celebrattHl Cliaiu'cllor of Poland, Felix 
Kryski. I'lu' marriage w'as bU'SsisI with siwen (diil- 
dr(*n, of whom Stanislas was (he wH'ond. His older 
bn)th(T Paul survived him long (Plough U) bt^ present 
at the ('('U'bration of the Ix'atifieation of Stanislas in 
1(^)5. Tlie two brotlxTs w(>r(' tirst taiight at home, 
the main fi'ature of this (‘urly (xhication l>eing the 
firmiu^, even sevc'rity, of their training; its rt^sulte 
wen*, the (‘xc(’ll('nt habitj^ of piidy, modesty, teinpor- 
anc(‘, and sul)miKsion. Aft(*r this th(*y weix' sent to 
Vienna witli thi4r tutor to att4*nd iht^ J(»suit (‘oll^e 
that had Ixs'n o|H9Uh 1 there four years lx4ore, r(*,a(4ung 
Vienna, 25 July, 1564. Among tlie sludi’nts of the 
college Slanislus was H(x>n eonspitvuous not only for 
his amialnlity and ch<HTfuln(*BH of expression, hut 
also for his religious fervxnir and angelic piety, lliis 
Bfiirii of devotion eontinuerd to grow during the three 
years lie remaimsl in Vi(‘nnn. His brothiT Paul said 
of him during th(‘ pnxM'ss of Ix^at itication : “He de- 
V()t(Kl hims<‘lf so eorniiletcly to spiritual things that 
he fre<iueiitly IxTume uixxinseioUM, es[X)cially in the 
church of tlx? J(?suit FiithcTs at. Vienna. It is triiti," 
addixl tlx? witiu'HH, “that this had hapix'iuHl at home 
to my brother at Easter when h(‘ was seabxl at table 
with our parents and other |K?rHonH. ’’ Among other 
prai’tices of devotion lx? joiixxl while at Vienna the 
CVmgr(?giit ion of St . Barbara, to whl(?h many st udenlx 
of the Jesuit collegi’ IxJongisi. If the eonfiderKxs he 
then miuU* l^> his tutor and lat(?r io a f(?now-ineiribcr 
of the? 8(x?i(*ty at Rome are to lx* lH?li(wi?d, it wi^ Saint 
Barliara who brought two luigels to him during tlie 
cxnirw? of a wtiouh illness, in ()rd(?r t/o givi^ him the 
Eiicharisi. So mu(?li piety, howiaer, did not pl(?as<} 
the older brother l*aul; his f?xiixiK?riil ion Ivd huri U) 
tr(?at wit h violemx* tlx? inrxxrimt Sianmlas. i lx? lat- 
U^r finally lost pat ience*, and om? night aftiT SlariiflIaH 
hae^l Jigaili KufT(?red the harsli exiinments and blows of 
his brother h(? turixHl on Paul with the words: i our 
rough tr(?aiment will imd in my going away nc?ycr Ui 
return, and you will have to (?x|ilam my heaving to our 
father and mother." Paul's mda reply was to swear 


riolently at him. .... • i # 

Meantime the thought of joining the ^iciety of 
le«us had already enU?r<?d tlx? mmd of the wunUy 
LTourig man. It was six months, howevrw, Ixtfore he 
Ventured U> HiM?ak of this to the miix!rior« of the 
^iciety. At Vienna they h(?sitatod to n?ceiye him, 
‘earing the iemrx^si that would probably lx? raiseel by 
\im father against the? Sexdety, which had just quieU-d 
I Htorrn that had broken out on ^xount of other ad- 
missioris U> the Company. ^ Htanislaa quickly gra«j^ 
Lbe situation and formeel tlx? plan erfapplymg to the 
reneral of the Soeie?tv af Home. The dwtancx! wan 
5vo hunelrod le^agues, which had tolKJ E^io on 
irithout equipment, or guide, or any other resciurceisi 
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but the proeaxioos charity that might be recmved on 
the roatL The prospective dangers and htmiiliationfl 
oC »uch a journey, however, did not alarm his courage. 
<3to the morning of the day on which he was to carry 
out his project he called his servant to him early and 
told him to notify his brother Paul and his tutor in 
the course of the morning that he would not be back 
that day to dinner. Then he started, taking the first 
opportunity to exchange the dress of a gentleman for 
that of a mendicant, which was the only way to escape 

the curiosity of 
those he mi^t 
meet. By nij^it- 
fall Paul and the 
tutor comnre- 
hf^nded that Stan- 
islas had turned 
from them as he 
had threatened. 
Ihey were seised 
with a fierce anger, 
and as the day was 
ended the fugitive 
had gained 
twenty-four hours 
over them. They 
started to follow 
him, but wore not 
able to overtake 
him; either their 
c^xliausUxi horses 
refused to go 
ftirther^ or a wheel 
of their carriage 
would break, or, 
as the tutor frank- 
ly declared, they 
had mistaken the 
route, having loft the city by a different road from the 
one tiiat Htanislas had taken. It is noticeable that 
in his testimony Paul gives no explanation of his ill- 
luck. 

Htanislas stayed for a month at Dillingen, where the 
provincial of that time, the Blessed Peter Canisius, 
put the younjjj aspirant s vocation to the test by em- 
ploying him in the Ixiarding-school. Subsequcmtly 
ne went on to Rome, where he arrivixl 25 October, 
1567. As he was greatly exhausttKl by the journey, 
the general of the order, Ht. Francis Borgia, would 
not permit him to enter the novitiate of Saint An- 
drew until sciveral <iays later. During the ten rc^ 
inaiiiing months of hip life, according t-o the testi- 
mony of the master of novict«, Father Giulio Fasio, 
he was a model and mirror of religious perfection. 
Notwithstanding his very delicate constitution he 
did not spare himself the slightest pimance C‘ Monu- 
nionta hist. Societatis Jesu, Sanctus tVanciscus 
Borgia", IV, 6;i5). He had such a burning fever in 
his chest that ho was often obliged to apply cold 
compresses. On the eve of the feast of St. I.Awrenoe, 
Stanislas felt a mortal weakness nwle worse by a 
iiigh fever, and clearly saw that liis last hour luid 
come. He wrote a letter to the Blessed Virgin beg- 
ging her to call him to the skies there to celebrate 
with her the glorious anniversary of her Assumption 
(ibid., 636). His confidence in the Blessed Virgin, 
which had already brought him many signal favours, 
wiis this time again rewarded: on 15 August, to- 
wanls four in the morning, while he was wrapt in 
pious utterani^es to Ood, to the saints, and to the 
Virgin Mary, his lieautiful soul passed to its Creator. 
His facK^ shone with the most serene light, ^e 
entire city proclaimed him a saint and pwpl© has- 
tened from ail iiarta to venerate hw remains andto 
obtain, if jiossible, some relics (ibid., 637). The 
Holy ^ ratified the popular verdict by his beatifica- 
tion in 1606; he was oanoniaed on 81 December, 



1726. St. Stanislas is one of the popular saints of 
Poland and many relimous institutions have chosen 
him as the protector of their novitiates. The repre- 
sentations of him in art are vei^ variedj he is some- 
times depicted receiving Holy Commumon from the 
hands of angels; sometimes receiving the Infant 
Jesus from the hands of the Virgin; or he is shown 
in the midst of a battle putting to night the enemies 
of his country. At times he is depicted near a 
fountain putting a wet linen cloth on his breast. 
He is invoked for palpitations of the heart ^d for 
dangerous cases of illness (Cahier, "Garactoristiques 
dee Saints"). 

This account has been drawn almost exclusively 
from the depositions of witnesses cited for the process 
of canonization of Stanislas- (cf. Archivio della Pos- 
tulazione generale d. C. d. G., Roma). The accom- 
panying portrait is by Scipione Delfini and is the oldest 
of StTStanislas in existence. Having probably been 
painted at Rome the year of liis deatlv. perhaps after 
death, it may be regarded as the best likeness. 'Hie 
face is strikingly Slavonic, a fact that is not notice- 
able in his other portraits. 

livfw of Htftiuslfui wore written at Home in the year of hia death 
by Fathora Faiio and Wahuicvit* (Bruseela, 1895). The former 
remained in manuacript, but the aubatance of iK>th haa been 
given in later biograptiiev. Among theae latter the moat com- 
plete and moat fully baaod on dwumentary evidence ia that of 
UBALDim in Anaincta iioUandiana, IX-XVI ( 1890-1897). Equally 
worthy of reoomniendatiun arc the works of SAC'cmiNi, Dartou, 
GKuaeH, Goldik, and Michbl. 

Francis Van Ortroy. 

Stanislaus of Cracow, Saint, bishop and martyr, 
b. at Szczepanow (hence called Szczepanowski), 
in the Diocese of Crat^ow, 26 July, 1030; d. at Cracow, 
8 May, 1079; feast on 7 May in lioman Mariyrology, 
but on 8 May at Crat^ow, which has a spcHjial feast of 
the translation of his relics on 27 September; patron 
of Poland and of the city and Diocese of Cracow; 
invoked in battle. In pictures he is given the epis- 
copal insignia and the sword. Larger paintings rep- 
resent him in a court or kneeling before the altar 
and receiving the fatal blow. No contem|>orary 
bio^aphy of the saint is in existence. At the time 
of nis canonization a life m>peared written by a 
Dominican Vincent (?) (Acta iSS., May, 11, 196) which 
contains much legendary matter. His parents, 
Belislaus and Bogna, pious and noble Catholics, 
gave him a religious (jaucution. He made his studies 
at Gnesen and Paris!?). After the death of his 
parents he distributed his ample inheritance among 
the poor. Lambert Zula, Bishop of Cracow, ordainea 
him prit^t and made him pastor of Czembocz near 
Cracow, canon and preacher at the cathedral, and 
later, vicar-general. After the death of Lambert he 
was elected bishop, but accepted only on explicit 
command of PofM* Alexander II. He worked with 
his wonted energy for his diocese, and inveighed 
against vices among high and low, regardless of 
conseauences. Boleslaw II had become King of 
Poland. The renown he had gained by his success- 
ful wars he now sullied by atrocious cruelty and un- 
bridled lust. Moreover the bishop had several 
serious disputes with the ki^ about a piece of land 
belonging to the Church which was unjustly claimed 
by Boleuaw. and about some nobles, who had left 
the king before Kiev and returned to their homes 
to ward «ff various evils threatening their families 
and who were in consequence crudly treated by the 
king. Stanislaus spared neither tears nor prayers 
and admonitions to bring the king to lead a more 
Christian life. All being in vain, Boleslaw was ex- 
communicated and the canons of me cathedral were 
instructed to discontinue the Divine Offices in case 
the king should attempt to enter. Stanislaus retired 
to the t^pel of St. Michael in a suburb of Cracem. 
Tlie king was Wious and followed the bi^op with 
his guaras, some of whom he sent to kill m saini. 
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These dared not obey, so Boleslaw slew him during 
the Holy Sacrifice. The body was at burit^ 
in the chapel, but in 1088 it was transferred to the 
cathedral by Bishop Lambert III. St. Stanislaus 
was canonised 1258 by Innocent IV at Assisi. 

BtW. hag, iai„ 1134; GrBdRSii. Pap«t Oregor VI/ (8chaff- 
hauaen. 1851), 561; HL Stanuiaus of Cracow m Butlcr, Lxmn of 
ths 8a»nl8, 11. May 7. 

Francis Mbkshman. 

Stanifllawow, Diocese or (Stanislaopouensih), 
of the Greek-Ruthenian Hite, in (lalicia, Austria, 
suffragan of Lembe^rg. The establishTnont of this 
see was decided on m May, 1850, but the phui was 
not carried out till the issuing of the Brief ‘MX' uni- 
verso dominico grege’’ (26 March, 1885) mid the 
iinpiTial decrees of 26 IX‘cember, 1885. The (ho- 
cese includes most of south-eastern Cialicia and all 
Bukovitui as far as Halicz, which was n«erved to 
the metropolitan mensa of lx^Inbe^g. It comprises 
the districts of Stanislawow, Kolomyja, an(l Czem- 
iowce. There are 21 deaneries, 433 churolus with, 
and 298 without, resident priests, 63 chapi'ls, 579 
secular, and 13 regular, pru'sts, 4 Refonmui Basilian 
monasteries with 22 rcdigious, 2 Basilian (^invents 
with 11 nunsj and 10 convents of the S<'rvantsof 
the Blffased Virgin Mar>^ with 37 nuns. The Gnvk- 
Ruthenian Catholics numlier 920, (K)0 out of a popu- 
lation of 1^387,930, of whom aliout 5(K)() Ix'long to 
the Annenian, and 230, (KK) to the Latin. Kite. An 
ecclesiastic^al semmsiry w’as estahlishe(l in 1907, 
the clerj^ having b(‘en trained iiieviously at lx‘ni- 
lierg an (I Vienna. The episcopal town Of Stanis- 
laivow was foimded by Stanislav Potocki (d. lOKl), 
and rebuilt after a disastrouH fire in IHtVH. It is 
situated on the Biethritza. 87 miles soiith-CMist of 
Ijcml^erg, and has a population of 30,410^ mostly 
Jews; it has a tH'autifui parish church exm taming the 
tombs of the Potocki, a Rilish and a Ruth(‘nian f/jf/m- 
Tumium, a Polish -Uuthenian normal school, 3 hos- 
pitals, a Jet^uit n*8idence, and eonventxs of the Sisf(*ra 
of Charity and th(' Sc^rvanis of the Immaculatx* Om- 
(•('ptioii. It is a busy miuui factoring <’cntr(' (paper, 
Im^e, tanning, milling, and engiru'cring works). 

The bishops of SUinislawow were: (1) Mgr. Julian 
P(‘lesz, author of the “G(*schichte dor Union d(*r 
ruth. Kirchc rnit Horn'’ (Viemna, 1878-81), pre*- 
viously rector of the Greek-Ruthenian iSeminary, 
Vienna, then archpru«t of Ix'inlK'rg catlu'drul, prc'- 
coniziHl on 27 March, 1885; consfMTated, 1 Noveiii- 
l)er, 1885; enthroned, 10 Januar>% 1886; died 1891. 
(2) Mgr. Julian Kiiilow'ski, b. at Krolewski in the 
Dio(H‘SC of Prw'inysl, 1 May, 1826, el<Hdx‘d tit.ular 
Bishop of Eph(*8turn, 26 June, 1890; transf«‘rred to 
Htanislawow, 22 Septemlxir, 1891; held a diocesan 
^nod in 1897. (3) Mgr. Count Andr(‘a Alexander 

cie Szeptycc'-Hzeptychi, member of a distinguished 
ancient liuthtmian family which jointMl the Latin 
Rile in the eighUnuith century, b. at Przylbicx', in 
tlie Diooesc* <11 Przemj'sl, 15 July, 1865, embrmed 
the Ruthenian Rite to enter the Basilian Ord<*r, 
lalioured energetically to strengthen the spirit of 
reform among the monks; was ordained, 29 August, 
1892; accepted the episcopal dignity only on the 
formal order of Leo XiII; elected to the see, 19 June, 
1899; promoted to the Archdiociese of I>ernbcrg, 17 
December, 1900. (4) Mgr. Gregorius Chomyszyn, 

h. on 24 March, 1867-8, elected, 19 April, 1904, and 
still governing the diooese. 

A. A- MacErlban. 

Stanley Falls, Vicariate Apostolic of, in the Bel- 
gian Congo. It is bounded on the east by the meridian 
30® E. long.; on the south by a line running from 
the extreme point of Lake Albert Edward to the cjon- 
flucnce of the Elila and the Congo, and thence t>o 
Bena-Kamba on the Lomani; on the west, by the 
rii^t bank of the Lomani to its junction with the 


Congo, and the Congo to the watershed of the Him- 
biri; on the north by this same watershed of the llim- 
b^* the Congo and then the watersh^Hl of the 
vVelle and the Arwimi as far m the meridian 30* E. 
long. The vicariate has an area of about 90,000 
square miles. 

The mission of Stanley Falls was established by the 
Fathers of the Sacred Heart in 1897. The pioneer 
missionaries, wetting out from An I werp on 6 July, 1^7, 
8('ttled definitively on Christ nms Dnv following at a 
spot on th(* right bank of the Kiver (\>ngo fotir milf« 
1m‘1ow Stank'yville, and gave to their first foundation, 
an orphanage, th(' name of St. Gabriel. 'Fhe mission 
at that tim(‘ foriniMl part of the \'icariato of Belgian 
Congo 'I'heir work w'as rapidly crowmt'd with ku<v 
et'Hs and the iiassion on 3 August, IVMM, was en'Cled 
into a preb'ctun' .\i>oHtolie, and on U) March, 1968, 
was made a vicarmte .Vtmstolic. In 1901 the Fran- 
ciscan Miasionarv Sistt'rs of Mary cami' to assist the 
Fathers of thi' Sacred Ht'art and sc'ttkHi at Ht. 
Gabriel, taking charge of a girls* orphanage, a school, 
and a dispcuisary, sinee then th('y have given their 
8<'rvic(‘H to the vietims of skajpuig-siekness in the 
quarantine station betwc'en the mission and Stanley- 
ville. Four years later iirujther band of the same 
Sist(*rM arnvM'd to take care of the hospital founded 
by the “Compagnk' du C'h(‘min ik' Fe'r des Grands 
Lacs**, at Stanleyville, on the left bank of the rivc'r; 
they are about to establish (Ot'tober^ 1911) a house 
at Ihusuko at the mouth of the Arwimi. This year 
(1911) the Little UroihcTs of Mary are coming to 
Stank‘vvilk‘ to taki* can* of the States school. 

The mission has \vx\ centn‘H: St. Gabriel: Stanley- 
ville, right bank; Stanleyville, k'ft bank an<i railway; 
Lokamiu; Lik‘k(% Basoko; Banalya; Avakubi; Beni. 
Kaeh e(*ntr(‘ spriMuls out and I'stablisln^s sei'Ondary 
po.stH, with a ehapf’l, dwelling-house for the missionary 
on his rounds, and hoUH(‘ for the eatechist ; and iMistil 
of third rank, whadi have a catechist, but no chaiwl 
or house* for the missionary. Each e(*nt.ro has itn 
primary sehool, and St. Gabriel has a scIkkiI for cate- 
chists. Most of the natives are fet ishists (>r Moham- 
mc'dans; the chief language s))oken is Kishwali^ but 
thc*re are f.wc’iitv-tive others. The pn^stmt superior is 
Mgr. Gabru'lle-Kmile (irison, titular Bishop of Saga- 
lasHUH, who resides at St -( Jabnel-lAs- Falls, near Stan- 
leyville. 'Phe lati'st annual religious Htatislies (1916- 
11) are: baptisms, 1839; (^onlirmal ions, 1101; piwhal 
communions, 5191; Chnstian.s, 7172; eatec’humens, 
10 751; th<Te an* approxmuiti'ly 150 ]K)stH of s(»cond or 
third rank. 'Phe statist les of as given in Bat- 
tHndi(*r, “ Aiinuaire jamtifieale”, are* ( ‘hristians, 5969; 
cat('ehum(*ns, 71 13, religious ( 1111 * 11 ), 29, of whom 2^J arc 
prk‘stH and 6 lay brothers; ehurehes, 9; chapels, 25; 
schools, 9; orphanages, 4; hospitals, 3; nuns. 11. 

Stanley, Thr Cf/ugu (l/»n<loi». isai), In Dnrkrul Afnca 

(U>ncl<>n. 181K)), Johnston, iiroru* ihrnfrrr and ihr (’ungo (Uhi- 
don. IWW). 

GaUUIRL (iHlSON. 

Stansal, Valentin, astronomcT, b. at Olmtii*, 
Moravia, 1621; d at Bahia, Brazil, IH Dent., 1705. 
He entercHl the* Society of Jesns on 1 Get , 1637, and 
taught rh(*U)nc and mat hematics at OlrnUtz and 
Prague. After his ordination h(^ was, at his (iwn ro- 

? [uest, appointed to work on the J(*suit mission in 
ndia, ami went to Portugal to await an opiwrtunity 
of taking shif) for Ins d<*stination. Meantime, he 
Xctured on astronomy with considerables success at 
the colk*ge of Kvora. Whik* tluTc, in order to con- 
fonn to the language of the country, he changejd his 
name to the form ‘M'xitaiicel in which form it aj)- 
pears on the title piiges of most of his published works. 
Obstack'ic having ans(*n which prevenO^cl his going ^ 
India, he was s(*Tif to Brazil, and w’as attached to the 
Jtwuit Cxdk'ge and Seminary of Han Salvador (Bahia), 
where he fillefl the* post of professor of moral th^logy, 
later on tliat of 8up(?rk^r. At the same time he 
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oomtmued his astronomical labours, and made ex» 
tensive observations, particularly on comets, the re- 
sults of which he sent to Europe for publication. 
His chief works are: ‘‘Dioptra geodetica^’ (Prague, 
1662 or 1664), ^^Propositiones selenegraphicse, sive 
de luna^' (Olmtits, 1655); *‘Orbe Anonaino, horo- 
scopio universal'^ (Evora, 1658); “Mercurius bra- 
silicus, sive de Coeli et soli brasiliensis oeconomia”: 
^'Zodiacus Divini Doloris, sive Orationes Xll^ 
(Evora, 1675), ^‘Ixjgatus uranicus ex orbc novo in 
veterum, h. e. Obsorvatioiies Amoricanae cometanim 
factsc, conscriptae et in Europam missie'' (Prague, 
1683); “Eranophilus coclestis peregrinus*^ (Ghent, 
1686). 

BoiiMsavoaKL, BibL de la C. de J., VII (Bnimcln. 1R96). 

Edwako C. Phillips. 

Bta^hurst, Richard, Catholic controversialist, 
historian, and devotional writer, b. at Dublin, 1547; 
d. at Brussels, 1618. Ifc was the son of James 
Stanyhurst, spt'aker of the Irish House of Commons 
and a leading Dublin Protestant. After leaving his 
school at. Waterford he went to University Oulege, 
Oxford, becoming B.A. in 1568, and then studied law 
in London. At Oxford he had met Bl. hximund 
Campion, and h(* accompanied the latter on his visit 
to Ireland, h(‘lping him to collect, material for his 
history of Irelann. He himself wrote the “De- 
scription of Ireland” and the “History of Ireland 
under Ilenry VIII”, both published in Holinshed's 
“Chronicles”, 1577. In several ways these works 
gave offence to Irish Catholics. In 1579 Btanyhurst’s 
6rst wife, Janet Barnewall, died, and he left England 
for the lx>w Countries, where he became a Catholic. 
At D^yden he published his extraordinary translation 
of Virgil’s A^neid into English hexameters (1582). 
LatcT he wrote? “De rebus in Hibernia gestis” (1584) 
and ‘ ‘ De Vita S. Patricii ” ( 1 587 ) . Ini 585 he married 
Helen Copley, by whom he had two sons, both after- 
wards J(*suits. SubH(‘(|U(‘ntly he spent some years 
in Hpain as atlviser to the Government on English 
affairs. On the death of his second wife, in l(i02, he 
iKJcame a pri<‘8t. and was appointed chaolain to Arch- 
duke AIb(‘rt, also assisting the Englisn Beu(?dictinc 
nuns at Brussels. He publishinl two devotional 
works, “Hebdomada Manana” (1609) and “Hebdo- 
mada Euchoristica” (1614). His last work was 
“Brevis pramiunitio pro futura cone<‘rt.atione cum 
Jaoobo UsHi'rio”, in whicih h(* replunl to the treatise 
of his Protestant ru'phew, James Usshcr, afterwards 
Archbislioi) of Armagh. 

Wood, «a. Buhm, Athen(r OxonimHen (Ijontlon, 1813-20); 
SiMPMON, JA/e of Edmund (\itnman (Ixmdon, 1807); Fouky, 
ftecord* Eng. /Vot> , S.J., VI I (D^mlon, 1882); W bight, The 
Cheher Afematm (Ix)iKi(in, 1889); Lkk in iHrt. Nat, Bxog., 8. v.; 
Arrkr, Introduction to Uiti Reprtni of Stanyhuret'a Tr, of Vxraxl 
(Ixindon, 1805). 

Edwin Burton. 

Stansa, an Italian vrord signifying room, chamber, 
apartment. In English the t<Tm is chiefly ustnl for 
IlaphaePs celebrated Sianze in the Vatican Palace, 
four in number, the walls of which wore frescoed by 
Rapluu‘1 and his pupils. The paintings in these 
chambers by Raphaers own hand lielong to the most 
BuWime monuments of Italian art., and rank with 
Michelangelo’s ceiling frescoes of the Sistine Chapel. 
For a description of the paintings consult the articles 
Raphael; Vatican. 

SUpf, Joseph Ambrose, theologian, b. at Fliess 
in the valley of the Upper Inn in the Tyrol, Austria, 
15 August, 1785; d. at Brixen, 10 January, 1844. He 
studim at Innsbruck, and obtained the Degree of 
Doctor of Th<x)logy, and in 1821 became professor 
of moral theology at the lyceum at Innsbruck. In 
1823 he was made professor of moral theology and 
pedagogy at the seminary of Brixen, where he was later 
a oathedral canon. His chief work m “Theologia 


moralis in compendium redacts” (4 vote., Innsbruck, 
1827-30; 6th ed., 1846; 7th ed., 1855); the merits of 
this work consist in its strictly orthodox character, 
clear and precise presentation^ and practical useful- 
ness. From 1830 it was officially made a tcoct-book 
for all seminaries of Austria. Much used as a text- 
book also was a compendium of this work: “Epitome 
theologise moraiis publicis prselectionibus accommo- 
data” (2 vote., Innsbruck, 1832 ; 2nd ed., 1842; 3rd 
ed. revised by J. V. Hofmann (volume 1) and Simon 
Aichner (volume II), 1863-65). At a later date 
Stapf made a free German revision, which showed the 
influence of Hirscher “Die christliche Moral. Ate 
Antwort auf die Frage: Was wir thun mtissen, um in 
das Reich GotUjs <?insugehcn” [4 vote., Innsbruck, 
1841-42; 2nd ed. edited after Htapf’s death by J. V. 
Hofmann under the title: “Die christliche Sitten- 
lehre” (3 vote., 1848-49)]. Besides these Stapf 
wrote: “ Erzii'hungslehre im Geiste der katholLschen 
Kirche” (Innshnick, 1832 ; 4fch ed., 1846 ; 5th ed. 
editcjd by J. V. Hofmann, 1854); “Expositio casuum 
reservatorum in diocesi Bnxinensi” (Brixen, 1836); 
“Der hi. Vincentius von Paul, dargestellt in scinem 
Ix'bi'n und Wirkon” (anonymous, 2 vote., Vienna, 
1837); “Biblische Gcischichte des Alten und Neuen 
Bundes zum Gebrauehe der Hauptschulen in den k. k. 
osterreichischen Staaten” (1840). 

WiTiiZBACH, Bioi/raphvHches Lexxkon dee Kaieerthums 0c8ler~ 
rcich, XXXVII (Vionaa, 1878), 144 sti ; HimTKR, Nomenclator, 
III (2nded.), 1151. 

Friedrich Lauchbrt. 

Staphylus, Friedrich, theologian, b. at Osna- 
briick, 27 Aug., 1512; d. at Ingotetadt, 5 March, 1564. 
His father, Ludek(‘ Sta|jellage, was an official of the 
Bishop of OsnabrUck. DJt an orphan at an early 
age he came under tlic care of an untile at Danzig, 
then Winit to Lithuania and studied at Cracow', after 
which h(‘ studied theology and philosophy at Padua. 
About 1536 Ik* went to W ittenberg, obtaineJl the Degree 
of magititer ariium in 1541 ami at Melanchthon’s 
recommendation liecame a tutor in the family of 
the CJount of Eberstoin. In 1546 Duke Albert of 
Prussia appointed Staphylus professor of theology 
at the new University of Konigsberg, which the duke 
had founded in 1544. At this time Staphylus was 
still under the influence of Luther’s opinions, as is 
shown by his academic disputation upon the d(K?trine 
of justification, “De justiucationis articulo”. How- 
ever, at his installation as pnifessor he obtained the 
assurance that he noiHi not remain if the duke toler- 
at>ed ernirs which “might be contrary to the Holy 
Scriptures and the pnrmHvij; apostolicm cl catholicce 
eccksnE co7i8€nsum^\ This shows that even then 
he regarded with suspicion the development of Prot- 
estantism. He had at Konigsberg a violent theologi- 
cal dispute with William Gnapheus. In 1547-48 
he was the first rector electe<l by the university, 
but in 1548 he resigiM^d his professorship, because he 
met with enmity, and was dissatisfied with religious 
conditions in Prussia. Still ho continued to be 
one of the councillors of the duke. In 1549 he mar- 
ried at Bnjslau the daughter of John Hess, a reformer 
of that place. 

Returning to KOnigsberg, a new dispute broke out 
between him and Osiander. The dogmatic dissen- 
sion, which seemed to him to make everything un- 
certain, drove him continually more and more to the 
Catholic idea of Tradition and to the demand for the 
authoritative exposition of the Scriptures by the 
Church. He expressed these views in the treatise 
“iSynodus sanctorum patnim antiquorum contra 
nova dogmata Andreas Osiandri”, which he wrote 
at Danzig in 1552. A severe illness hastened his 
conversion, which took place at Breslau at the end of 
1^2. After this he fii^ entered the service of the 
Bishop of Breslau, for whom he established a school 
at Neteae. In 15^ the Emperor Ferdinand I ap- 
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pointed him a member of the imperial council. At 
the Disputation of Worms in 1557 he oppo^, as 
one of the Catholic collocutors, the once venerated 
Melanchthon. In his *‘Theologije Martini Lutheri 
trimembris epitome'' (1558) he severely atUu;kt?d th<» 
lack of union in Protestantism, the worshij) of Luther, 
and religious subjectivism. The treatise' called forth 
a number of answers. In 1560 Duke All>t'rt of Bava- 
ria, at the request of Canisius, appointed Staphylus 
professor of theology at the Bavarian University of 
Ingolstadt after Staphylus had received the 
of Doctor of Theology and Canon Law in virtue of 
a papal dispensation, as he was married. As sujw'r- 
intendent (curator) he reformed the university. 
After this he took an active part in the Catholic 
restoration in Bavaria and Austria. Ih* ilrew \ip 
several opinions on reform for the Oiuncil of Trent, 
as the “Counsel to Pius IV”, while lie d(H-lined to go 
to the council personally. In 1562 the imjie si'iit him 
a gift of one hundred gulden, and the emp<‘ror raised 
him to the nobility. His learning and eltKiuence art' 
frankly acknowdtniged by his Lutlieran fellow- 
countryman Hermann Hamelmarm. Th(‘ attempt 
is now no longer made to trace hi.s converHion to 
mercenary motives. 

Staphyi.ub, In caum religitmu i^ttar.fitn etlHi liUri in unum 
volumen (ligeMi (In((ol8tacIt, IGl.’l); TMCHAt'KKur, UrkuwUnbuch 
xur RefnrmcUionBgeachirhte dea Umoaturna PrtuHxcn, I tnul III 
(L«ipstg, 1890), paMMim; Soffnek, Friedrich Staphglm (lircnluu, 
1904). 

Klemenb LOffleu. 

Stapleton, Theobald, b. in Co. Kilkenny, Inv 
land, but was English by descent, though not con- 
nected with the Yorkshire Staphd-ons. Nothing is 
known of hia career, except, that ho wjis a prit^si living 
in Flanders, and that in 1639 ho published at Brusst'ls 
a book called “ CatechiHinuH sou doctrina c)iri.stiaria 
latino-hibernica”, which was the first book in which 
Irish wiis printed in Homan type, llis object in |nib- 
lishing it was to promote the use of Irisli in religious 
literature, and to further this obji^et In* addeni to tlu^ 
bcx>k an appendix in nineteen stMJtioiis giving direc- 
tions for reading Irish. 

Meehan, Riae and Fall of the Iriah FraT^ciacxin MonaHtrrica 
(Dublin, 1870); Moore in Diet. Nat. liioa.. s. v. 

Edwin Buhton. 

Stapleton, Thomas, controversialist, h. at Hen- 
field, Sussex, July, 1535; <1. at Louvain, 12 Oct., 159S. 
He was the son of William Stapleton, one of th<^ 
Stapletons of Carlton, Yorkshinj. was e(lijeal.<Ml 
at the Free School, Canterbury, at Winchester, and 
at New CJollege, Oxford, wdierti he b(;(;anie a bellow, 
18 Jan., 1553. On Elizabeth’s aci^ession he l(;ft Eng- 
land rather than conform to the mnv religion, going 
first U) Louvain, and afterwards to Paris, to study 
theology. In 1563, being in England, he was sum- 
moned by the Anglican bishop Barlow to repudiate 
the pope/ 8 authority, but rcfusixl and wiis deprived 
of the prebend of Wo(^home in Chichiwtijr C'ath(‘<iral, 
conferred on liim in 1558. He then nit innJ to Ivouyain 
with his father and other relatives. In 15ti8 he joirie<l 
Allen at Douai and took a great part, in founding tin; 
English college there, both by kjcturirig and by devot- 
ing to its 8Upjx>rt his salary as lc<;turer in thcKjlogy at 
Anchin College. 

His talents were so remarkable that he was soon 
appointed public professor of divinity, and canon of 
St. Amatus; and together with Allen he cornpleUid 
the de|p»e of D.D. on 10 July, 1571. In 15H4 he 
resigned these preferments to enter the Society of 
Jesus, but did not conmlete his novitiate, and returned 
to Douai. Philip II appointed him professor of 
Scripture at Louvain in 1590, to which office a canonry 
in 8t. Peter's Church was annexed; and fwxm aftor he 
was made dean of Hil vcrenbeeck in the Diocese of Bois- 
le-Duc. The emoluments of tlusse office* were all 
Qient in rdyieving neoesaitous English Catholics. Mean- 


Whilp his fame as a thwk>gian had spread to Rome and 
1 op‘ C letncni V 111 thought so mum of his theol^ieal 
writings that he cauml them to read akrnd at his 
uibki. J WKX' he invited Stapleton to Home in vain, 
nut rus ofTor to make him i>rothonoUiry Aixistolic in 
Januarv, L)97, was artcepttxi. It was generally Ixv 
ueytHi that he w'oiild Iw citmtinl canlinal, a suggestion 
which \vjis disappmvtHl of by Father Agaasari; 8. J., 
metor of the English C^dilk^e, and ol>stmdes were put 
m the way of his jourucy to Home (Eley, “O^rtaine 
Briefe Notes”, p. 

254). He accord- 
ingly rtnnairuHl at 
lionvain till his 
d(‘iith in t in* folk>\v- 
ing year. H(* left 
his btM>k.s and iiian- 
u.scripts (now lost ) 
to the English Uol- 
lege at Douai. .\n 
original painling of 
Stapleton is pr<- 
servefl at Douai 
Abb(‘y, Woolhamjj- 
ton, lOiiglund. 

His first works 
wen^ translations : 

Yen. Ihsle’s *‘ His- 
torv of lh(‘ ('hurch 
in EnglantI” (Ant- 
W('rp, L^).56), th(^ 

“Apology of Sta- 
phyluH ' (Ant w<Tp, 

1565). and llosius on ”'rhe Expresae Wonl of (UkU* 
(1567). His original works were vfa*y numerous ; “ A 
Fortr«*Hs of tlie luiith” (Antw*erp); "A Return of 
Ibitruths” (Antwerj), I.5t>ti); “A (younUTblast to M. 
Horne’s vain blast ” (D>uvain, l.'')67); ‘'Onitiones fu* 
nebr(‘s” (Antwur]), l.^)77); ” Principiorum fidei doctri- 
naliuin demonst rat io” (PariN, l57Sj; ”8iHH;ulum prii* 
vitatis luereticie” (Douai, 1580); ”i>e univema 
justific:ttionis doetrina” (Paris, 15S2); “TrcsThotnit!" 
(Douai, 15KS); ” Proinjituarium in<»nih^” in two ^>art8 
(Antwerp, 1591, 1592); “ Prompt uarium Catholicum 
in Evang(‘lia Dominicalia” (Cologm*, 1592) ; Promp- 
tuarium Uatholicum in Kvaugelia FcTialia” (Cologne, 

1.591) and ” Pruiniituariuiu Catholieum in Evaiigelia 
Festoniin” (('ologne, 1592); ” UekMUio mdiolastica” 
{,\ntvv(‘rp, 1.592); 'SVulhoritat is 10(t(deMi(iMti(ue eirca 
8. 8cri|»t uraruiM approbatioman defensio” (Antwerp, 

1.592) ; “Aisdogia pro rege l*hilippo II” (Omstance, 

1.592) , published under the iimining ps<nidonym of 
Didyinu.s Vf^ridieus Hcidihlanuw, i. e. 'rhoiiniH the 
iStabk^-toned [truth-sjs'aking] Henfiekiito. “Antidota 
Evang<*lH*.a”, ‘'Antidota AiMiKl/oliea («»iitra noMtri 
'reniporis l!ii‘reH<‘M” (l>oth at Antwerp, 1595); “Anti- 
dota AposUdica in Epistolain Pauli tui Hoinanort” 
(Antwerp, 1595); “'rri}di«tatio inelioata” (Antwerp. 
i.596); ‘L\ntidota AiMistolica in duiiw Epistolas mt 
C<»rinthioH”(Antwa*rn, I59K) ; ”()ratione« catecheticaj” 
(Antwerp, 159H); ”V(^re 



Magni- 

liomanie K<T.lesia*” (Antwerp, 159t)); “Ora- 
tniK<^<?llaneie” (Antwerp, 1692); 

I In* 


lulniiraiirla, wni de M 

tiidine 

tiom^H aejwlemica' 

“Oratio aciwleimea” (Mainz, 1608). All las worka 
were n^publisluHl in fmir folio voluiiuw in Paris in 
1620, with an auti)bif>graphy of the author in Latin 
ver.s4r anfi lienry Holland’s “ VitaThomieBtapletoni”. 

IhfLhAsn, Vibi Thonur HUtidrMni. prftftjWHl U» the Opeira Omnlia. 
1C20)- Pirrs, Di illuntrilmn y4rkf/^t»ir acritdifrilma (Pad*, 
irsiO)* Done Church ffidory U r|lruf»iielj» nare. Wolv«frhnti»pton, 
17l9-42r Duty a IHrecf^rry (Ixtinkm, lHt2), with *rnffravad iKir- 
trait: Co’opku. in JHcf. Sat. ffun/., n. v.; (liLWiw, Rihl 
Calh. n. V.: Ifowiy iJutrica (lAmthm, IH7H); IreUera ami Afam^ 
oriaim of Cardimd Allen fl>tm<lon. 1H82); Ki.ey, Curiairy! BrUfM 
Noiaa (Paria, liKW) , IlirrHin/Eei>, Hibl. Demaiaimna (Douai. 
18.'t5~3S>‘ Moi.anom. fltaUnre df Dmmin (Bruwwib. DWU); Foa- 
TEW, Alumm Oioniennrn (Oxtord, 1891); k WfX»U, Aihmm Ox^nf- 
$n*ca (I»ndon, 1813-20). 

Edwin Buvxon. 
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StiTOWOllddi Bimok, b. at Btara Wola, near Cra- cepted a position as teacher in the family of a wealthy 
cow^ 1585; d, at Cracow, 1656; studied at Lou vain, but planter at Natchez, Mississippi. In 1853 she re- 
took his degrees in the University of Cracow, after turned to Brooklyn as teacher of drawing in a 
which he travelled in various (X)untrie8 of Western boarding-school. In 1848 she returned to Phila- 
Europe. Eetuming, he tau^it philosophy in the Uni- delpbia. It was duiing this visit to her kinsfolk she 
versity of Cracow, and then became secretary to Chod- met the Rt. Rev. Francis Patrick Kenrick, afterward 
kiewicz, whom he accompanied on his expedition to Archbishop of Baltimore. It was from this saintlv 
Chocim. For years he was a tutor to young noble- and learned churchman that the gem^ of faith al- 
men, and again went over Europe in this capacity ready in her heart received their first activities. After 
with the Hetman Koniecpolski's son. In 1639 he an incessant struggle of nine years she was received 
was ordained priest, and suoseaucntly l)ecame a canon into the Catholic Church at Boston by Bishop 
in Cracow. During the Swedish siege (1655) he ad- Fitzpatrick on 23 December, 1854, and made her first 
ministered the diocese for Bishop Gebicki, and it Communion on the following Christmas morning in 
became his duty to show the cathedral to the Swedish the chapel of the Sisters of Charity. In 1856 Miss 
king. When he pointed to the tomb of Lokietek who, Starr entered upon a larger field of labour. In Chi- 
he said, thrice an exile, had returned thrice, Charles cago she found her life work. She laboured with her 
Gustavus remarked that “John Casirnir would never pen, and with the pencil illustrated her books. She 
return “Serenissime Rex^', he replied, “fortuna lectured throughout the United States, and in the 
variabilis, Deus iminutabilis. ” He died some months auditorium of her home annually gave a course of ten 
later, before John Casimir’s triumphant return. lectures upon art and literature. 

Starowolski wrote most abundantly and on every Her published w'orks are: “Hongs of a Lifetime''; 
possible subject — history, geography, law, strategy. “ Patron Saints “Pilgrims and Shrines^'; “Isabella 
theology, ana politics. His province also embraced of Castile"; “What wo see"; “Ode to Christopher 
literature, for his “Scriptorum Polonieorum Heca- Columbus": “Christmas-tide"; “Christian art in our 
tontas" is a short biography of Polish authors, with own age"; “The Seven Dolours of the Virgin Mary 
the titles of their works. This he wrote during his “Literature of Christian Art"; “The Three Keys to 


travels abroad, where he published it in Latin, to 
instruct foreigners in Polisn matters. At the same 
time he wrote books in Polish, chiefly of a moral char- 
acter, and many theological tn*ati8(‘s; also two collec- 
iions of sermons entitled: “The Lorrl’s Sanctuo^" 
and “The Ark of the I'estament". His chief pioUtical 


the Camera della Segnatura in the Vatican"; “Art 
in the Chicago Churches", published in the “New 
World"; “Woman's work in Art"; and “The Three 
Archangels and the Guardian Angels in Art". In 
recognition of this last work Ixk> XIII sent to her 
a beautiful medallion. She was the first woman 


works are: an exhortation to put down the Tatars; 
“ The True Knight and three works intended to re- 
form Polish morals, with different titles, and in differ- 
ent degrws of elaboration. Last, and shortly before 
hia death, appeared his famous though short “ Lament 
of the dying Mother, Poland, over her undutiful sons" ; 
from Skarga's days to those; of Mieki(*wicz, no equally 
lofty expression of patriotism appeari*d. Starowolski 
wrote more than sixty books; but those mentioned suf- 
fice to give an idea of the extent of his learning, in- 
tfdligence, assiduity, and zeal for his country's welfare. 
In the common W(‘althj tottering to its fall, he was one 
of the most public-spirited men; possibly there was 
not a single evil in Poland which he did not denounce. 
And thus, though no genius, he is most worthy of 
respect, and is th<‘ principal literary figure of those 
times. As a writer, perhaps on account of his numerous 
works, he is neither very correct nor very brilliant ; yet 
at timea (as in the Lament), under the influence of his 
indignation, he rises to heights of thrilling eloquence. 
As a political writer, he posst^sses the quality of sound 
common sense, and not unfreqiic ntly succikhIs in iioint- 
ing out the right means of saving the State. On the 
whole, he is somewhat more of a moralist than of a 
politician; at all events, in his writings, the reform 
of morals takes up a larger place than the regeneration 
of the commonwealth. 


to receive the I.*a3tarc Medal, which was conferred 
on her in 1865 by the University of Notre Dame, 
Indiana. 

ClakKK. Khm Allen Starr, Poet, Arttst and Teacher of Chrieixan 
Artin Caih. World, LXVI (New York, 2.'>4-60: Mkrhill, 

Elita Allen Starr in Cath, World, LXXIV (New Y’^ork, 1002), 
607-13. 

James J. McGovekn. 

State and Church. — The Church and the State 
are both perfect societies, that is to say, each essen- 
tially aiming at a common good commensurate with 
the need of mankind at large and ultimate in a 
generic kind of life, and each juridically competent 
to provide all the necessary and sufficient means 
thereto. The State is ethically demonstrated to 
be such, and the Church has a like demonstration 
from the theology of Christian Revelation. By 
reason of ccK'xistenco on the earth, community of 
subjects, and a need in oornraoii of some of the same 
means of activity, it is inevitable that they should 
have mutual relations in the juridical order. To 
declare these relations in brief from an ethical view- 
point, which is the scope of the present article, it 
will be necessary to state; I. The basis of their 
respective rights; II. The range of their respective 

i urisdictions; III. Their mutual corporate relation; 
V, The union of Church and State; V. Counter 


Ttmnmki, Stfmon StarovwUki (Warnaw, 1874); WiERanowaKi, 
Simonin Starawolnkii Elmchm operum (Warnaw, 1854), BhCck- 
NKB, Qmch. iUtr polni$chen LxtercUur (I.<eipaig, 1901). 

S. Taknowski. 

StaiT, Euza Allhn. b. at Deerfield, Massa- 
chusetts, 29 Aug., 1824; a. at Durand, Illinois, 8 Sept., 
1^1. She was educated at her father's home. On 
her father's side ah© was descended from Dr, Com- 
fort Starr of Ashford, County Kent, ^gland, 
who settled at Cambrid^, Massachusetts, in 1633, 
and, on her mother's side, from the “Allans of the 
Bara", who came from Chelmsford, Essex, Eng- 
land. She inherited the love of literature from 
her parents, and when thirteen years of age went 
to Boston, where she finished her studies in 1845. 
In Boston she opened a studio, but, the climate 
proving unfavourable to her health, dbe moved to 
Brook^i thence to Philadelphia* She finally ao- 


theories. 

I. Thu Basis of Rights. — All rights and duties 
on earth come ultimately from God through the 
Divine Law, either natural or positive The char- 
acter of our natural rights and duties is determined 
by the purpose to which the Creator shaped the nature 
of man, and natural knowledge of them is acquired 
by human reason from the aptitudes, tendencies, 
and needs of nature. Duties and rights descending 
from positive Divine Law are determined by some 
additional purpose of God, over and above the exi- 
gencies of human nature, and are to be learned only 
from Divine Revelation, either in its explicit declara- 
tion or its rational content. Man has one ultimate 
purpose of existence, eternal happiness in a futura 
life, but a twofold proximate purpose, one to earn his 
title to eternal happiness, the other to attain to a 
measure of temponu happiness oonsistent with the 
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prior i^ximAte purpose. The State is a natural 
wtitution, whose powers, therefore, come from the 
natural law and are determined by the ciutfacter of 
the natural purpoese of the State vlu$ whatever bmi- 
tation God has, because of qualifications in t he last 
end of man, ordained in the Di\nne Positive I^w 
The Church is a positive institution of Chnst the 
Son of God, whose powers, therefore, are derived 
from the Divine Positive Law and are determined 

E * the nature of the purpose He has as 8 igne<l to it, 
18 whatever further concession He has made to 
;ilitate the accomplishment of that purpose. In 
any consideration of the mutual relations of Church 
and State the above propositions are fundamental. 

The goal of the State is the temporal happiness of 
man, and its proximate purpose the pre.servation of 
external juridical order and tne provision of a reason- 
able abundance of means of human development in 
the interests of its citizens and their jxwlt'rity. Man 
himself, however, as we have said, has a further goal 
of perfect happiness to be realized only after death, 
ana consequently a proximate purpose to earn in this 
life his title to the same. In the pursuit of this latter 
purpose, speaking in the abstract, he had a natural 
right to constitute a social organization taking over 
the worship of God as a charge peculiarly its t>wu. 
In the concrete, however, i. e, as a matter of fact, 
God by wisitive law has vacated this natural right 
and established a universal society (the Church) for 
Divine worship and the securing of perfect happiness 
in the hereafter. God. furthermore, hiis apfKiinted 
for man a destiny which cannot be at tained by mere 
natural means, and consequently God has conc(‘ded 
to man additional means comrnonsurat(' with this 
ultimate purpose, putting these nieans at the disixisal 
of man through the ministration of the Church. 
Finally, He has determin(»d the form of external 
public worship to be rendered, centring it about a 
sacrifice, the efficacy of which is from itself, Ixnng, 
as it is. a repetition of the Sacrifice of Calvary. The 

g oal, tnen, of the Church is the perfect supernatural 
appiness of man; its proximate purpose, to side- 
guard the internal moral order of right and wrong; 
and its external manife^station, to care for Divino 
worship and minister to man the suiiernatural means 
of grace. The State, then, exisU to help man to 
temporal happiness, the Church, to eternal. ()f 
these two purposes the latter is rnore ultimate, man s 
greater good, while the former is not necessary for 
the acquisition of the latter. The dominating proxi- 
mate purpose of man must be to earn his title to 
eternal salvation; for that, if needs lie, he must 
rationally sacrifice his tcmyxiral happiness. It is 
clear, therefore, that the purpose of tiie Church is 
higher in the order of Divine Providence and of 
righteous human endeavour than that of the State. 
Hence, in case of direct collision of the two, (tod s 
will and man's need require that the guardian of the 
lower purpose should yield. Likewise the argument 
for the extension of the fxiwers of the higher society 
in a measure into the domain of the lower will not 
hold for such extension from the lower into the 
higher. 

ll. The Range of Jurisdiction. — As there are 
many distinct States of equal natural right the sub- 
jects of each are restricted in number, and its govern- 
ment of them is practicallv confined within the 
limits of its own territory. Within this terntoiy it 
has full power to govern them, defining their ngnts 
and in some cases restricting the exercise of these 
rights, conferring purely civil rights and imjKising 
civil auties, holdmg its citizens to a pniper condition 
of public morality, owning property and qualifying 
private ownerdhip oi the same — all within the exigen- 
ciee of the civic purpose of preserving extenial juridi- 
cal order and promoting the prosperity of the ci^ens, 
and over all oound by enaeftment of the Divine 


l^w, both natural and ptisitive. In a word, the 
State controls its own subjects, in the pursuit of ila 
own natural end, in all things where a higl^ 
does not estop it. A higher right will be a right 
existent because of an ulterior or a more cmentiai 
destiny uf man than the purtxMW which civil sooietv 
pursues for him. The Chunm has the right to preach 
the Gosfiel everywhere, willing or nilhng any fdate 
authority, and m to secure the rqihts of its members 
ainong the subjects of any civil jiolity whatever. 
The Church has the right to piveni her Hubjecis. 
wherever found, declaring for them moral right ana 
wrtuig, restricting any such use of their rights as might 
jeopardize their eternal wulfare. (^inferring pimily ec- 
clesiastical rights, acquiring ami holding projicrty her- 
self, and eni|H>\vering her sulxirdmatc assiioiations to do 
the same —all within the limits of the n*quirc<mcntii of 
her triple purjK>s<‘, lis laid down by the Divine Positive 
Law, of j>n‘serving the internal oitler of faith and 
morals and its external manifestation, of providing 
luleipiate mi'ans of sanct iti tuition for her momlxMH. 
and of caring for Divint' worship, and over all bouna 
by the eternal pnncipUts of integrity and justice 
deelartxl in the natural and iMisitive l.*iW of Goti. 

In all purt'ly teinjioral Huhject-mattor, so long as it 
remains such, the jurisdiction of the otate over its 
own subjects stands not only Hupreme, but, as far as 
the Church is concermHi, alone. Purely temporal 
matter is that which has a necesRary relation of help 
or hintirancc to man’s temixiral happinoss, the ulti- 
mate end of civil soiuety or the Htate, in such wise 
that it is at thi‘ same time indilTerent in itself as a 
lielp or hindrance U) man’s et<»rnal happiness. It 
is of two kinds: jinmarily it includes all human acts 
so rclatcil, and seeoiidanlv perwms or exU*rnal thinmi 
as far lis they are involved in such acts. In all 
purely spiritual subject-matter, so long as it rerniuns 
such, the junsdict ion of the CMiurch over her ecclesias- 
tical Hubj(‘(^ts obtains to the mnipletc exclusion of 
the State; nor is the ("hurch therein juridically depen- 
dent in any w'ay uixin the State for the exercise of its 
legitimate |H>wers. Purely spiritual subject-matter 
is primarily made up of human acts nwcssiirily related 
lis help or hindrance to man’s eternal happiness, the 
la.Mt end of t he Church, ami at- the Siune time indiff- 
er(*nt in t h<’niM(‘lve.s as a help or hindrance to man’s 
U‘miM>raI liappmesH; H<‘(‘om(arily it extends to all 
persons and <'Xt<Tnal <»bj('ctH as involved in such acts. 
In all Hubject^mattcr not purely spiritual nor purely 
t(‘miM)ral, but at th(‘ same tune both spiritual and 
UuniMiral m character, Ixith jurifglictions may 
and so entering give oceiision U» collision, for which 
there must be a principle of solution. In case of 
direct contradiction, making it irniKissibJe for both 
iiirisdiciioiiH to be exereiw^d, the juntwliction of the 
Church pn‘vails, and tluit of the State is excluded. 
The reiison of this m obvious: lx>th authorities mine 
from God in fulhllriient, of his punxises in the life of 
man* He cannot <-ontrtwhct Himmm; He cannot au- 
thorize writradictory rsiwers. His real will and con- 
cession of rx>wer IH (leterniincHl by the higluT purjK^ 
of His Providence and man’s mnni, which is the 
eternal happiness of man, the ultimate end of the 
Church In view of this end ( lod concedes U> her the 
only authority that can exist in the case m [wmt. 

In H caH<* where there is no direct oontr^ictwn. 
but a miHsibility of lK>th jurisdictions being excrci^ 
withoiit hurl; to the higher, though neither juriidio- 
lion is void(Hl. and they Ixiih might, abwlutcly 
sTsak ng be exercisixl without mutual consultation, 
S^cticaliv thrTc is a ckar orsming for some adjust- 
ment bet wwxi the two. since. iKith jurisflictions are 
av<.idinK friction Though conoor^h, 
wwp not dcviw*] prcciKcly for thu. purpone, they have 
in many casce h«.cn used for .»uch ^justn^t (*ee 
i? ent.lv With the supenonty of 
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tkm AS to when a question does or does not involve 
spiritual matter, either purely or in port, rests with 
the Church. It cannot he with the State, whose 
jurisdiction, because of the inferiority of its ultimate 
end and proximate purpose, has not such judicial 
faculty in r^ard to the subject-matter of a jurisdic- 
tion which is as far above its own as the ultimate end 
and proximate purpose thereof is above that of the 
State. In analogous fashion every higher court is 
alwavB judge of its own jurisdiction as against a lower. 

Ail the above is matter of principle, argued out as a 
question of objc*ctivc right, and it supposes that the 
jurisdiction is to be applM through the respective 
subjects of the same. In iioint of fact the duty of 
submission in a citizen of a State to the higher juris- 
diction of the Church does not exist where the citizen 
is not a subject of the Church, for over such the 
Church claims no ji^overning power. It may also be 
by accident subjectively obscurwi in one who, though 
in point of right the Clhunth's subject, in goixl faith 
fails, through an erroniHius conscience, to nH'ognize 
this fact, ami, by conseci nonce, the Church's right and 
his own duty. The subject of the State has be<‘n 
made fairly clear by human law and cusUim; but the 
frt^quent rebellion, continued through centuru»s, of 
m'eat numbers of the Church's subjects has confuseii 
m the rniml of the non-Catholic world the notion of 
who is by revealed law a subj<*ct of the Church. The 
juridical subject of the Church is every human being 
that has validly receivcvl the Sacrament of Baptism. 
This birth into the Church by bantism is analogous 
to the birth within th(^ t erriU^ry of a State of the off 
spring of one of it/S citizens. However, this new-born 
subject of the Stat e can, under certain circuiiistances, 
renounce his allegiance to his native State and be 
acccfited as the subject of another. Not so one born 
into the Church by bant, ism : for baptism is a sacra- 
ment leaving an indelilile charmder upon the soul, 
which man cannot remove and so escatw^ legitimate 
subjection. Yet, as in a State, a man may be a sub- 
ject without full rights of cit izenship; may even, while 
remaining a subject, lose those rights by his ovrii act or 
that of his panmts; so, analogously, not every subject 
of the C'hurch is a member thereof, and once a mem- 
ber, he may lose the social rights of membership in 
the Church without ceasing to be* its subject. For 
full nioml>ership in the Church, besides valid baptism, 
one must by union of faith and alU^iance be in fellow- 
ship with her, and not be deprived of the rights of 
membership by ecclmnstical censure. Hence, those 
valicliy baptizisd Christians w^ho live in schism or, 
whether by reason of a|K)st,asy or of initial (nlucation, 
profess a faith <lifTerent from that of the Church, or 
arts excommunicated therefrom, art^ not meiiibers of 
the Church, though as a matter of objective right and 
duty they arc still her subjects. In practice the 
Church, while retaining her right over all subjects, 
does not — except in some few matU^rs not of moment 
hert^ — insist upon exercising her jurisdiction over any 
but her members, as it is clear that she cannot expect 
obedience from those Christ, ians who, being in faith or 
government separaUni from her, see no right in hej to 
command, and conscHiuently recognize no duty to 
obey. Over those who arc not baptized she claims no 
right to govern, though she has the intlefeasiblc right 
to preach the Cospel among them and to endeavour to 
win them over to necorae members of Christ’s Church 
and so citizens of her ecclesiastical jiolity. 

Ill, Mutual Corpokatb Rklation of Church 
AND Statid. — Every perfect society must acknowledge 
the rii^ts of every other perfect society; must render 
to it all duties consequent upon such rights; must 
respect its autonomy; and may demand the recog- 
nition of its own ri^ts and the fulfilment of obli- 
gations arising theerfrom. Whether one may also 
oommand such recognition and fulfilment is another 
qiiMlioa: one does not involve the other; thus, for in- 


stance, the United States may demand its ri^ts of 
England, but cannot command England to acknowl- 
edge them, as the United States has no authority over 
Expand or any other nation. Prescinding from this 
for the moment, the Church must respect the rights 
of the State to govern its subjects in aU purely tem- 
ral matters, and, if the subjects of the State are 
ewisc subjects of the Church, must hold the latter 
to the fulfihnent of their civil duties as an obligation 
in conscience. On the other hand, in principle, as a 
matter of objective duty, the State is bound to recog- 
nize the juridical rights of the Church in all matters 
spiritual, whether purely so or of mixed character, and 
its judicial right to detennine the character of mat- 
ters of jurisdiction, in regard, namely, to their spirit- 
ual quality. The State, furthennorc. is bound to 
render due worship to God, as foUow^s from the same 
argument from the natural law w'hich proves man's 
obligation to external worship, namely, that man 
must acknowledge his dependence upon God and his 
subjection to Him in every capacity in which he is so 
dejwndent, and therefore not only in his private 
capacity as an individual but also in that public, 
corporate cai)a<*ity whereby he and his fellow citizens 
constitute tne State. Due worship, in the present 
economy, is that of the religion of Christ, entrusted to 
the care of the Church. I'he State must also protect 
the Chunrh in the excrcisH* of her functions, for the 
reason that the State is bound to protect all the rights 
of its citizens, and among these their religious rights, 
which as a matter of fact would be insecure and fruit- 
l(5ss were not the Church proteted. The State is 
even under obligation to promote the spiritual inter- 
ests of the Church; for the Stale i.s bound to promote 
whatever by reaelion naturally works for the moral 
develofiment of it.s citizens and cons(Hjiiently for the 
internal ix'ace of the community, and m the present 
condition of human nature that d(*velof)meni is neci's- 
sarilv dc'pendent uixni the spiritual influence of the 
Churih. 

Thc*re binng, them, an obligation upon the State as 
such, arising out of the Natural and the Divine Posi- 
tive Law, to render public Divine worship in accord- 
ance with the guidance of the Church, in w'hosc charge 
Christ has plarcni the worship due in the present order 
of things, an obligation also to protect the Church and 
to promote her interests, the Church clearly has a ix^r- 
fect right to demand the fulfilment of these duties, 
since thmr neglect would infringe her right to the 
benefit pn>etMMbng from the fulfilment. To have the 
further right to command the State in their regard im- 
plies that the Church has a right to impast' the obli- 
gatifms of her authority in their regard, to exact them 
authoritatively from the State. Now in purety tem- 
[wral matters, while they nunain such, the Church 
cannot eoimnand (he Stato any more than she can 
command the subjects of the State, even though these 
are at tbe same time her own subjfH'ts. But in 
spiritual and mixed matters calling for corjwrate 
action of the State, the question dejiends upon 
whether the physicul persons "who make up the moral 
personality of the State are themselves subjects of the 
Church. In ca^ they are, then the Church has in 
consequence jurisdiction therein over the State. The 
reason is that owing to the supremacy in man's life 
purposes of his etenial happiness, man in all his ca- 
Ii^ities, even of a civil nature, must direct his activi- 
ties so that they shall not hinder this endj and where 
action even in his official or civil capacity is necessary 
for this ultimate purpose he is bound to place the ac- 
tum: roorwver, in all these activities so bearing on 
this end, since they are thereby spiritual matter, every 
subject of the Church is under the jurisdiction of the 
Church. If, then, the physical persona constituting 
the mond person erf the State are the subjects of the 
Church, they are still, in this joint capacity, subject 
to her in like matters, namely, in the fulfilment of all 
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civil duties of the State towards religion and the 
Church, The Church, because of the uscdensness of 
her insistence, or because of greaU'r evils to be m 
avoided, may waive the exercise of this jurisdiction; 
but in principle it is hers. 

In practice we dLstinguish, from a religious point of 
view, four kinds of civu authority. First, in a Cath- 
olic State, in which, namely, the physical persons 
constituting the moral personality of the State are 
Catholic, the Churches jurisdiction in matters of her 
competency is in every way complete. Secontily. in 
a non-Christian State, for instance that of the Turks, 
where the constituency is not even baptised, the 
Church claims no jurisdiction over the State as such: 
the foundation of such jurisdiction is lacking. Third, 
in a Christian but non-Catholic St^ite, where the con- 
stituency, though by baptism 8 uhj<»(*ts, arc not mem- 
bers of the Church, se the jurisdiction of the 
Church would stand, but per accidcm its exercist* is 
impossible. Fourth, a mixed State, one, namely, the 
constituents of whose moral personality are neces- 
sarily of diverse religions, practically lies outside the 
reach of eccU'siastical jurisdiction, since the affiliation 
of some of the constituents could not make a subject 
of the Church out of the moral personality constitu- 
tionally made up of elements not all of which share 
such affiliation. The subordination hen' indicaUnl is 
imiirect; not that the Church does not din'clly reach 
spiritual and mixed matters, but that in their regard 
it directly reaches only its immediate subjects and in- 
directly through thorn the State w'hieh they consti- 
tute. Again, the State as such does not in such mat- 
ters directly act for the supi’rnatural purpost* of the 
Church (the eternal happiness of its subjc'cts), but for 
its own temporal purpose masryiuch as such action will 
make for th(*ir temporal happiness; and so it acts for 
the Church by indirection. 

There is no parallel argument to give the State in- 
directly jurisdiction over th<* Church in matters purely 
temporal, and therefore of the State's sole coinpt'- 
tcncy. The Church is universal and cannot be a 
member or subject of any pariicukir State. Even 
were there but one univ<*rsal State in the world, the 
Church wouUl not be a rne'rnber thereof, for its mem- 
bers are not citizens of the State to the extent that in 
every capacity they must submit thi'ir activities for 
the puriiose of the State, particularly not the activi- 
ties concerned directly with the higher purpose of 
eternal life. Morwiver, the Chur<'h ls not consti- 
tuted merely by the c'xercise of the natural rights of 
the men w^ho are cit izens of the State, but by the 
supernatural endowment of the Divine Positive Law . 
Finally, the Church in its corporate capacity is not 
bound to seek the temporal happiness of her meinb(*r« 
as a means to their eternal welfare^, while the State as 
Buch is bound to Divine worship and to th(‘ protection 
and promotion of the Church in the interests of re- 
ligion, because this is a necessary element involved in 
the perfect U'mporal happiness of the Catholic citizen. 
The Sute, therefore, has not, either in temporal or in 
spiritual things, any authority over the Church aa 
fiuch, however much it may have in things purely 
temporal over the members of the Church, who are 
Bubjects of the State. The State can, as was said 
above, demand its rights of the Church: it cannot 
command them. 

IV. Ukion of Chubch and State. — ^Thero is some 
confusion in the public mind about the meaning of the 
union of Church and State. The essential idea of 
such union is a condition of affairs wdiere a State recog- 
nises its natural and supernatural relation to the 
Church, prof eases the Faith, and firactises the wor- 
ship of the Church, protects it, enacts no laws to its 
hurt, while, in case of necessity and at its instancy 
taking all just and requisite dvil measures to forward 
the iSvinely appointed purpose of the Church — in so 
Iw as all thc^ make for the State's own essen- 
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fiaJ purpose, the temporal happiness of its eitiaeiii. 
lhat this is in principle the normal and ethioally 
pmiier condition for a truly Catholic State shoukl be 
evident from the religious obligations of the Catholio 
State J 4 S alxive declared. That in nraciiw it has in 
the iMist sometmic^s workfxl evil to noth Church and 
State, 18 an accidental effect consequent upon the 
frailty and passion of the hunian instruments then 
ruling in Chimdi, or in State, or in both. A» a partial 
Hocurity agjunst such evil ootisecpiences, 
the Church has for centuries esiiiblished eoneordata 
with Catholic States; but even these have not always 
savinl the situation. For concortliits, like all other 
agrtH'iiicnls, however firm in principh', are in practice 
onl}' Its strong its the conscientiousness of those whose 
duty it iM to obw'rve them. I'he conscienceless can 
destroy tiicm at plcaMurt\ BtdwfHui the Church and a 
non-Chri 8 tmn or a Christian, but noii-Oitholic, State 
a (*on<iition of separation, as meaning a condition of 
indifference of th(‘ State t 4 )wanis the Church, is to be 
exiieeletl, its the foundation of (be s|>eritic obligations 
involvi'd in union are w anting. Siieh a sejmration for 
a Catholic State would be criminal, as ignoring the 
Barred obligatu.ns of (In* State. 

^ For a State once Catlndic and in union with the 
Chun h to dt'clare a st'paration on the immnd that it 
has eeaned to be C'atholic ih an action wnich as a mat- 
ter of olijechvt* nglit has no standing; for in ohjectivo 
(ruth the duty of (he pcxiple would ne U» regain their 
lost faith, if they had really lost it, or to live up Ui it, 
if in reality it witc not lost, Hut on (he mipjMisitioii 
(hat the eshcntial constituency of a State nas been 
transbirini*!! from (Catholics to those wh<», not by 
hyiKicntieal pretence, hut in (he fuliU‘ssof good faith, 
arc not Catholics — a <*ondition easier of supjKisition 
than of rcalizatmn — the State through such mistaken 
conscience might H<M*k for si'paration without sub- 
jective fault, provided the separation wen; effcxJUnl 
without the summary dissolution of t'Xisting contracts, 
without the vuilation of vestisi rights of the Church or 
Its mt'inbers. It may be nottnl in passing that in tbo 
ri;eent instances of w'paration in France and PortU(^iil, 
i. c. the breaking up of an existing (xmdilioti of union 
belw(s*n Church and Stab', the senaration has been 
elTecUni when* the bulk of the people is Btill Catholic, 
has bcHui (xuiducted in violation of rights and oon- 
tracts ls>th natural and {xmitive, and biis rmilted^ as 
it w’as aimed to do, in an attempt at complete subjec- 
tion of the C'hurch and of all civil subjects in the mat- 
ters of religion U> the tyranny (»f acl ministration# 
which scoff at all religion. That in Htab.*s whose per- 
sonality IS constitutionally made up of every com- 
plexion of relighniH faith, much of it in its diversity 
sincere, there shouhl be a gfiveriimontal abstention 
from any MfH‘ciric denominational worship or profes- 
sion of lielii'f, and a general prot<*ction and emxmrage- 
ment of the individual in the priu;tice of religion ac- 
cording to his own n*hgious nrindples within the 
limits <)f the Natural I^w, or or a general acceptance 
of Chrisiianityj hcmtiih a practiciu nec<*ssity of evil 
times, when unity of faith is so widely lacking, and a 
morlus vivendt which, if sinexTely ciirri<xl out, seems to 
work as little harm to objective right as can be ex- 
pectesi in a condition of consciences sincerely differir^ 
in the matter of right estalilislnxl by the Divine Pouf 

live Law. ^ 

V. Counter Theorteb.— T he theories opposed to 
the Catholic [sisition on the true relatioris D^wcim 
the Church an<l Htab' are ihnHjfold, differing in lati- 
tude of negation of ecclesiastical right. 

A Abmlute LiUraltitm is the most extreme. Hav- 
ing its source in the principleis of the French llevolu- 
tion and beginning with tfiose who denied the exist- 
ence of G*h\, it naturally take# the pt^iiion that the 
State pritsciiids from Ci(Ki: the State, it says, in at^ 
iztic Unclcrtaking, with the elimination of revela- 
tion and the Divmc Poeitive Law, to get back i 0 
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purely natural principles, it accepted from Rousseau 
and the Utilitarians the principle that all right comes 
from the State, all authority from the consentient 
wills of the people of the State. The position logically 
followed that the Church has no rights— not even the 
right to existence — save such as are conceded to it by 
the civil power. Hence it is not a perfect society, but 
a creature of the State, upon which it depends in all 
things, and upon which it must be directly subordi- 
nate, if it is to be allowed to exist at all. (Bee Liber- 
alism.) 

B. Qualified lAheralism, as formulated by Cavour 
and Minghetti in Italy at the close of the first half of 
the nineteenth century, does not go so far. While 
claiming to admit that the Church is more or lew 
a perfect society with foundations in the Divine Posi- 
tive Law of Christian Revelation j it contends that the 
Church and State are disparate m such fashion as to 
prosecute their respective ends indei>endently in be- 
half of the individual, having no sulwrdination what- 
ever one to the other. Consequently, in all public 
affairs the Htate must prescind from every religious 
society, and deal with such either as private associa- 
tions existing within the State or as foreign corpora- 
tions to be treated with accordingly. The axiom of 
this newer Liberalism is ''A free Church in a free 
State", which in point of fact means an emasculated 
Church with no more freedom than the shifting poli- 
tics, internal and external, of a Htate chose to give, 
which in the event, as was to be foresecm, amounted to 
servitude. (Hee Italy: Political and Civil Govern- 
ment: (2) Church and State.) 

C. The Theory of the Regahsts conceded the 
Church a certain amount of social right from its Di- 
vine Founder, but (xinditioned the exercise of all social 
powers upon the consent of the civil governwient. 
This theory, originating with Gallicanism (q. v.), 
practically denied the Cnurch to be a iKirfect society, 
inasmuch as it made its jurisdiction depend for its 
valid exercise UfKin the civil power. The theory 
gradually extended its contentions so far as to make 
the Church indirectly sulKirdinate to the State, attrib- 
uting to the State the auth<irity to forbid the Church 
any Juridical act that might work to the detriment of 
the State and to command the Church in caw of 


necessity to put forth her full iiowers to pixjrnote the 
interests of tne State. 

Plus IX, SncyeUcal. Qvania Cura, and Syllahut Krrarum 
(Rome, 1864); L»o XIII, Kncvchcala immortalf Dn anti Sapun- 
iim €kr\»t%ana>, tr. in Th« Po/hi and HU PeofUr (Lomion, iftlO); 
CosTA-Rownm, PhtUniophta A/orolw (Innsbruck, IMHfl); Pal- 
MtSAi, D€ Romano Ponti/ire (Rome, 1877); Hammkriitbik, D« 
Sodr$ia tt Statu (Trier, 1886) ; Cavaonib, Della Na/ura dt Sotnoid 
Oiundtca « P^bWica Competmie alia Chtesa (Home. 1887); 
Libxiiatoiib, La Chteoa e lo Staio (Naple*, 1872); l.AiK)iTi.ArK, Le 
Part* LiMral (P»ri«, 1864); Minohrtti, Iaj Stato « la Chieoa 
(Turin, 1878); Marca, D« Concordia Sacerdotn et fmpeni (Frank* 
fort, 1708). — The laat three prenent non-CathoUc view*. 

Charles Macksey. 


State or Way, Purgative. Illuminative, Uni- 
TIVB. — The word state is used in various senses by 
theologians and spiritual writers. It may be taken 
to signify a profession or calling in life, as whew* St. 
Paul says, in I Cor., vii, 20: "Lot every man abide in 
the same calling in which ho was called". We have, 
in this sense, states of perfection, classified in the 
Church as the clerical state, the religious state, and 
the secular state: and among religious states, again, 
we have those of the contemplative, the active, and 
the mixed orders. The word is also used in the class- 
ification of the degrees or stages of Christian perfec- 
tion, or the advancement of souls in the supematur^ 
life of grace during their sojourn in the world. This 
has reuaonce to the practice of all the virtues, both 
theological and moral, and to all their acts both ex- 
ternal and internal. It includes two elements, 
namely our own efforts and the grace of God assisting 
us. This grace is never wantii^ for those acts which 
aiw positiv^ commanded or inspired by God, and 


the work of perfection will proceed according to the 
energy and fidelity with which souls correspond to its 
aids. 

Division op the States or Ways. — It is in the 
latter sense we have to understand the word stale in 
this article, and, according to the various classes 
of souls who aspire to perfection in this life, the 
Fathers and theologians distinguish three states or 
stages of iKsrfection. Thc^se are the state of begin- 
ners, the state of progress, and the state of the perfect. 
These states are also designated "ways", because 
they are the w’ays of God by which soub are guided 
on \he road to heaven according to the words of the 
Psalmist: "He hath made his ways known to Moses: 
his wilb to the children of Israel " (Ps. cii, 7). Hence 
we have the division of the spiritual life which has 
b<*en adopted since the time of the Pseudo- Dionysius, 
into the "purgative" way, the "illuminative" way, 
and the "unitive" way. (See St. Thomas, II-II, 
Q. clxxxiii, a. 4; Suarez, "De Religione", Tr. Vlll, 
lit). I, c. xiii.) St. Thomas well explains the reason 
for this division when he says: "The first duty which 
is incumbent on mim is to give up sin and resist con- 
cupiscicnce, which are opposed to charity; this belongs 
to lieginners, in whose hearts charity is to be nunx^ 
and cnerishcxl lest it be corrupted. The second duty 
of man is to apply his energies chiefly to advance in 
virtue' this belongs to those who are making progress 
and who are principally concenied that charity may 
b<5 increawxl and Btrengthem*d in them. The third 
endeavour and pursuit of man should be to rest in 
God and enjoy Him; and this belongs to the per- 
fect who desire to be dissolved and to be with Christ. " 
Among the condcmined proiiositions of Miguel de 
Molinos, the author of "The Spiritual Guide" (in 
which the faW mysticism known jis Quietism is 
propounded), is the following: "Th<^' thr(x‘ kinds of 
way, the vurgative, illuminative, and unitive, are the 
greatest unsurdity in Mystical Thwlogy" (cf. C/on- 
stitution "('a‘l(*8tis Pastor" of InncK^ent XI, 1087). 
Avoiding this and other errors of false mystic's, it 
must be borne in mind that energy and activity are 
required in every stage of our spiritual life, and that 
we have U) acx'ept the degm^s of that life and to 
follow the kind of nrayer which is proper to one or 
other of them aceording to our state, wliether it be the 
purgative, illuminative, or unitive. Various deRcrii>- 
tions of these three ways are given bv eminent mas- 
ters of the spiritual life. Substantially they may all 
be said to agr(H\ though in details and manner of 
treatment they may differ. 

The Purgative Way . — The T>urj?ative way is the 
way, or state, of those who are beginners, that is those 
who have obtained justification, but have not their 
passions and evil inclinations in such a state of sub- 
jugation that they can easily overcome temptations, 
and who, in order to preserve and exercise charity 
and the other virtues, have to keep up a continual 
warfare within themselves. It is so called liecause 
the chief concern of the soul in this state is to resist 
and to overcome the passions by nourishing, strength- 
ening, and cherishing the \nrtue of charity, lliis 
can and ought to be done not only by keeping the 
Conimandments, but by foreseeing the o<;cai»ions in 
which the prtxiepts obli^, so as to be ready by a 
prompt and well-disposed will to resist and avoid any 
sins opposed to them. This state, although in one 
sense it is imperfect, in another sense may be called 
a state of perfection, because the soul remains united 
to God by pace ana charity so long as it is free from 
the stain of mortal sin. P^irity of soul may be said 
to be the proper end of the purptive way, and the 
fom^ of prayer suitable for this way or state are 
meditations on sin and its consequences, and on death, 
judgment, hell, and heaven. The acts which aia 
towards uprooting the remnants and habits of formor 
sins, and preventu^ one from ever returning to them. 
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are corporal austerities, mortification of the appetite, 
abnegation of one^s own will, and conformity u> the 
will of God. In a word, the dint motive not<‘.s of this 
state are war against those temptations wluoh entire 
the soul to sin by the attraction of jileasurt's t>f tht‘ 
senses and the natural shrinking from pam ; and re- 
pugnance to acts knowm to be contrary to the will 
of God. The characteristic virtue of this etaU' is 
humility, by which the soul is made sensible of its 
own weakness and its dependence? uixin the succours 
of the grace of God. 

What mystical writers describe as the active ainl 
assive purifications of the spiritual life may be 
rought under, and arranged according to, their ihw 
states of perfection, though not confined to anv one 
of them. The active purification (‘oiisists in all the 
holy efforts, mortifications, labours, and stiff eniigs by 
which the soul, aided by the grace of (iod, endeavours 
U) reform the mind, heart, and the sensitive appetite. 
This is the chanudoristic work of the jiurgative w'ay. 
The passive purifications are the nH*aiis which (^id 
employs to purify the soul from its stains and vict's, 
ana to prepare it for the exceptional graces of the 
8ui>ematural life. In the works of St. John of the 
Cross these purifications are (tailed nights, and he 
divides them into two classes, the night of the senseis 
and the night of the spirits. In the state of Ix'gmnors 
the soul is often favoured by God with what are 
called “sensible consolations” because they have 
their beginning and are felt chiefly in the senH(*s or 
Bcnsible faculties. They consist in sensible devotion 
ami a feeling of fervour arising from the consideration 
of God’s goodness vividly repn'sonted to tlu' mind 
and heart; or, from external aids, such as the c(*r<^ 
monies of the Church. Thc^se consolations arc often 
withdrawn, and a state of desolat ion ensiu's, and tlu'ii 
the passive purification of th(» senses b(»gms. 

The Hluniinative Way . — The illuminative way 
is that of those who are in the state of pr<)gres.s jind 
have their passions better under contnd, so that th(\v 
easily kwp themselves from mortal sin, but who do 
not so easily avoid venial sins, bcH-ause tlu'y still 
take pleasure in earthly things and allow their mimls 
to be distracted by various imaginations and their 
hearts with numberless desiros, though not in matters 
that are strictly unlawful. It is called the illumina- 
tive way^ iMJcauBC^ in it the mind beiHuries more and 
more enlightened lis to spiritual things and the jirac- 
tice of virtue. In this gnule charity is strong(’r aiul 
more perft?ct than in the state of beginners; the wml 
is chiefly occupied with progress in tin* spiritual lif<^ 
and in all the virtut^s, Ijtith th<?ological and moral. 
The priictitie of prayer suitable for this staU* is medita- 
tion on the mysUTies of the Incarnation, the Life of 
Our Saviour, and the mysteries of llis Siuinnl Passion. 
“Though the mysteries of the Passion”, as V cm Luis 
de I^puente says, “bedong to the illuminative way, 
especially in its highest degrw?, which approachc»H 
nearest to the umtive way, neverthedess thc^y arc* 
exceedingly profitable for all wirts of persons, by 
whatever way they walk, and in whatever degre^e of 
perfection they live; for sinners will find in them most 
effectual motives to purify themselves from all their 
sins; be^nners to mortify their passions; proficients 
to increase in all kinds of virtue: and the* p<*rfect to 
obtain union with God by fervent love” (intrcKiuction 
to “Meditations on the Passion”). The funda- 
mental virtue of this state is recollection, that is, a 
ootistant attention of the mind ancl of th<» affendions 
of the heart to thoughts and sentiments which ele- 
vate the soul to God — exterior recollection which 
consists in the love of silencje ^d retirement, interior 
recollection in simplicity of spirit and a right inten^m, 
as well as attention to Goa in all our actions. This 
does not mean that a person has to negl^t the dutic* 
of his state or position in life, nor does it imply that 
honest and needful recreation should be avoided, 


liecauso thm» lawful or necessary circumstanecii or 
occupatums can w'cU bt* rcHHiiiciliHl with perfeot 
retHillection and the most holy union with God. 

1 lie Houl m thc» ilhimmative way w’ill have to ex- 
penencM* pc‘ri(><is of spiritual c*onsolHt ions tuid dmola* 
turns. It d(M*H not at once enter u|K>n tlie unitive 
way whc*n it has na«s<ui through tlu' aridities of the 
iii>it purgatii>n. It must s[HMid some time, perhaps 
years, after ijuilting the slate of iH^ginners. in exerem- 
mg Itself m tin* state of profieic'iitji. St. John of the 
Cross tells us that in thia state tlie soul, like one re* 
Ic'iLHtxl from a rigorous iinprisomiient, ocTupic?« itself 
m Divine thoughts with niueh grt'ater frt*<‘dom and 
sati.sfac'tion, and its joy is more abumlimt and in* 
tc*rior than it ever c'XperienecHl before* it c*iit en*d the 
night of the HC'imes. Its purgation is still somewhat 
m(‘omplc*te, and the purihe^at ion of the is not 

yc*t fiuishc*d and perfc'et. It is not. without ariditieii, 
darkiu'Hs, aii<l trials, sometime's more* sc'verc' than in 
the past . 1 )urmg the period of d<*Holaiton it will have 

tt> eiulure much sufTermg from teinptatioim against 
the tlieologieal virtue's and against the moral virtuce. 
It. will also Imve ti) endure sometmu's other dialKilieal 
attacks u|X)n it.s iinagmation and HC'nHi*H. Also, God 
will permit imtunil ('ausm t(» c'onibine in afflieting the 
soul, HU(*h as tlu* p(‘rsc*(*u lions of mem, and tiu' in- 
gratitude of friends. Patif'iit suffe’rmg and re*sigimr 
lion liave to he borne tlurmg all th<*He trials, and the 
de*vout soul shouid reme‘mhe*r the' eue*e>uragmg wmrde 
e)f the pious and learn(*d Hlosius: “Neitliing more val- 
uable* ran befall a man than tribulation, whem it is 
e'liduri'd with palieuc'e for the love^ of Giul; Inrautie 
t}H*r(‘ is no more eerlaiu sign of tlie* divine I'lcH'tioii. 
But this sliould be* imd<'rst/<K»d (|uite as mue'h of in- 
te'nial as of ext(*rnal trials, which j>e*opli^ of a(*crtain 
kind of j)ie*ly forge*!.” And again he says: “It is the 
chain e>t jiatienl suffering that forms the? ring wdth 
whieJi Christ espouse's a soul lx> Hiinsedf” (Institutio 
Spirituahs, viii, §lt). 

77ic (hiitiv( Wny.~~-T\w uiiitive* is the* way of thofie 
who are* in the* state* of the that is thoece who 

have* their minds so drawn away from all temporal 
things that thc'y c'lijoy gre'at pe'ace^ who are nedthor 
agitated by various dcsirc*s nor moved hy any great 
e.\te‘iit by passion, and who have l,he*ir minds eniefiy 
ri\e*d on (1 (m| ami the*ir attemtion turneul, eutlrnr aiwaye 
or vt‘ry frcMpiently, t<» Him. It is the* union with God 
bv love and the? actual ex])<*riene*e? and excrciiie? of 
that love. It m ealle<i the state of '')M‘rf(Ma ediarity ”, 
he'cause* souls who have r(*iM’he*d that state are ever 
prompt in tin* e‘\e‘rciH<‘ of charity by loving Gtxl habit- 
ually and by fr<‘(pn*nt and elficiwious a<*tii of that 
Divim* virtue It is (*ane<l the '‘umtive” way, Imv 
caus<* it IS hy love that the* mail is uniteHi t/O Geiel, and 
the* more* pi'rfect the* chanty, the* edoser and the more 
intimate is the* union. Uniem with God is the prin- 
eipai Htuely and endeavour of this state. It is of this 
union St. Paul speaks whem he savs: “IJe^ who is 
iom(*d to the l/ord, is one spirit” (1 Cor., vi. 17). 
Jkmls thus iiniU‘<l to (hwl arc* iwuietratexl by the 
highi*st motiv(*s of the* thesilogical and moral virt-iKW. 
In e‘very circumstanee of their livens the MUfieniaiural 
motive which ought to guide their ofdjons is ev<!r 
preisent U> thc*ir mind, ami the a(*tions are? pc?rformcd 
under its inspiration with a fore<* of wall which riiaken 
their aceorn])liHhnie‘nt e*asy and e*v<*n <h‘lightful. 1 ri<*s<s 
pf*rfect souls are* atnive? all fariuhar with the? doctrine 
and use* of conscdations and df?#*olationii. They 
are enlightc*n<Kl m the? tuynU-m^ of the »upf?rnatural 
life and they have* ex[M*riericc* of that truth jiresilamitd 
by Ht Paul* when he said: “We know that to them 
that love God, all things work U»ge‘th«r unUi goc^, 
to such as, acrcordmg Ut his purpose*, are colled to bo 
saints” (liorii., viii, 2H). The? fomi of prayer suit- 
able to persons in th<‘unitivc* way is the e:?ont(?m|ilatioii 
of the RlonouH jnyrt«fri<»i of (>ur Uml, H'm Heturt^ 
tion, Appeiu-BnccM, and Ascenaion, until the oominc 
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of tho Holy Ghost, and the preaching of the Gospel. 
These mysteries may also be the subject of medita- 
tion for beginners and for those in a state of progress, 
but in a pticmliar manner they belong to the perfect. 
Union with God btdonfjs substantiaUv to all souls in 
a state of grace, but it is in a Bp<‘cial manner the dis- 
tinguishing eharacrteristic of those in the unitive 
way or in the state of the perfect. 

It is in this state that the gift of contemplation is 
imparted U> the soul, thi>ugh this is not always the 
case; because many souls wm> are perfect in the uni- 
tive way never receive in this life the gift of contem- 
plation and there have hmm nunH*rous saints who 
were not mystics nor cx>ntt*,mplatives, and who never- 
theless excelUd in the practice of Iutoic virtue. Souls, 
however, who have attained to the unitive state have 
consoiationH of a purer and higher ordiT than others, 
and are more often favoured by extnuirdinary graet^s; 
and sometimes with the ex trtvird inary phenomena of 
the mystical state, such as ecstiisies, raptures, and 
what is known as the prayer of union, 'fhe soul is 
not, however, in this state always fre<; from dc^sola- 
tions and passive purgation, St. John of tin* Cross 
tells uw that the purification of the spirit usually takes 
place after the purification of the HenHc*s. The niglit 
of the senses being over, the soul for wnne tune en- 
joys, according to this eminent authority, tin* swi^et 
d(!lightri of contcin])iation; then, perhans when l(‘iist 
ex]iected, the second night comes, far <larkcr and far 
more miserable than tin* first, and this is called by 
him the purification of the spirit, which means the 
purification of the interior faculti(*s, the intellect and 
the will. The temptations which assail the soul in 
this state are similar in their nature to those which 
afflict souls in tlu* illuminative way, only mon* ag- 
gravated, becauHe fi^lt inore keenly; imd the with- 
drawal of the consolations of the spirit which they 
have already ex|)erienced is their greatest affliction. 
To these irialH are added oth(*rs, |H*culiar to the 
spirit, which arise from the* intc'nsity of their love for 
God, for Who<HO poHH(»sriion they thirst and long. 
‘‘The fire of Divine love can so dr>' up the s])int ami 
enkindle its desire for sat isfying its thirst that it turns 
upon itself a thousand times and longs for God in a 
thousand ways, as the Psalmist did when h(* said: 
For Thw niy soul hath thirst e<l; for I'ln'e my fh'sh, O 
how many ways" (St. John f)f the CTi^ws, op. cit. 
infra, bk. II, xi). There are tlma* d('gn‘(*8 of this 
speci<w of sufTering dc*signated by myst ical wnters as 
the “inflammation of love", the “wounds of love", 
and the “languor of love". 

Bpiritual States of Comholation and Deso- 
l,ATiON. — Consolation and desolation may be said to 
be iihases of the various statw or 8tag(*s of the 
m)intual life, rather than distinct states in themselves. 
The character or fiennanence docs not usually belong 
to them. They succml each other, as a rule, and 
devout souls have to exmeriinice both the one ami the 
other, but as they may nave Mometiriu*s a long pcruxl 
of consolation or desolation the terra may be 

used in a wide sense when trtniting of them. Sfxmk- 
ing in a general sense, the state i>f ctmsolatitm is that 
in which the soul enjoys a spiritual sense or impres- 
sion of close union ana intimate inverse with G<Mi. 
The stAte of desolation, on the contrary, is that in 
which the soul feels itself os it were abandoned by 
God. Consolation and desolation may more easily 
understood when considered in opposition to each 
other. . . . 

CotMotofion.*— In the spiritual order consolation is of 
three kinds. The first kind, which is known as “sen- 
sible consolation", is that which has its beginning 
and is felt chiefly in the senses or sensible faculties. 
It consists in sensible devotion and a feeling of fer- 
vour arising from the considemtion of OkI’s go<Klne«8 
vividly reprcsenteil to the min<l and heart ; or from 
the external aids and ceremonies of the Church. It is 


not to be disregarded on this account because it leads 
us finally to good. St. Alphonsus says: “Spiritual 
consolations are gifts which are much more precious 
tlnm all the riches and honours of the world. And if 
the sensibilitv itself is aroused, this completes our 
devotion, for* then our whole being is united to God 
ami tastes God" (Ix)ve for Jesus, xvii). The second 
kind of consolation, which is often the result of the 
first, and usually remains with the tliird, is charac- 
terized by a facility and even delight m the exercise 
of the virtu(?s, especially the theological virtues. St. 
Ignatius siiys that any increase of faith, hope, and 
charity may be callofl a consolation (Rule 3 for the 
discemmeiit of spirits). By this kind of consolation 
the w>ul IS raised above the sensible faculties; and, in 
the absenee of sensible* consolation, truth is |H*rceived 
at a glance, faith alone operating, enlightening, sus- 
taining, ami directing the soul, and fervour of the will 
succeeds to sensible fervour. We should be thankful 
t-o (J<m 1 for consolations of this kind and pray for their 
continuance*, and it is these we ask for in the prayer 
“Kn ego" usually recited after Communion. The 
thirfl kind of consolation affects the higher faculties 
of the soul, namely the intellect and the will, and m a 
more perfect way than the second. It consists in 
special tramunllity and peace of soul, and is the result 
of the finn (lelcrmination of the will to live for God 
with entire confidence in His grace. It is present 
when, as St. Ignatius says, “the soul bunis with the 
love of its CTeator, and can no longer love any crea- 
ture except for Hi.s sake " (Rule 3 for the discernment 
of spirits). The soul is eonscimis of its hapj)in(*88, 
even tJiough the inferior and sensible faculties may be 
depr(‘ssefl and afflicbni. This is the most perfect 
kind of all, and it is not often e:q>erienced ex(*t*i)t by 
the perfect. As the first kind is said to belong to 
b<*ginners in the way of perfection, the second to those 
making iirogross, so the third is said to belong to the 
perfect. 

Dc^oUiHon . — Spirituid desolation means the feeling 
of abamlonment by GcmI, and of the absence of Ilis 
grace. This feeling of (*strange!nent may arise from 
various ciiuHCH. It may be the result of natural dis- 
iMKsition or temperament, or of external circum- 
stances; f>r it may come from the attacjks of the devil; 
or from God Himself when for our peater g(KKi He 
witlulraWH from us spiritual consolation. In con- 
tradistinction to consolation spiritual d€*solation may 
be of tlireo kinds. The first is called 8en.>4ible desola- 
tion and is the opiwsite of sensible consolation. It 
inclu<U*H aridities, dissipation of mind, wepim^ss, and 
disgust in the exereist^ of piety; and it is often ex- 
|X‘rience<l by bi^ginners in the practice of mental 
prayer. It may co-exiat with eonsedation of a higher 
order, just as, in the natural order, we may feel pain 
of Ixxly ami joy of soul at one and the same time. 
The se(H>nd kind of desolation ^ects the intellect and 
will, and consists in the privation of the feeling of the 
presence of the supernatural virtuc?s as deseril>e<l by 
St. Teresa in her Life (ch. xxx). This trial is ex- 
tremely severe, but if gimcrcmsly mjcepted and pa- 
tiently endured, it may be iurn^ into great merit, 
and many fruits of sanctity will be the result. (See 
I..ettor of St. Francis of Sales to S. Jane Prances de 
Chantal, 28 March, 1612.) The third kind of desola- 
tion is still more severe. It is a darkening of the 
mind and a feeling of abandonment so peat that the 
soul is tempted to distrust concerning salvation and is 
tormented by other terrible thoughts against faith, 
agtvinst purity, and even by bla^hemous thoughts — 
the iwxst painful expericfnce which a holy soul has to 
endure (see St. John of the Cross, op. cit. infra, bk. 1, 
ch. xiv). It would be a great mistake to imagine that 
spiritual desolation arrests piwress in virtue or en- 
feebles the spirit of fer\^our. On the contrary, it af- 
fords occasion of heroic virtue and of absolute detach- 
ment from sensible pleasure, whether natural or 
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supernatural. At the same time we may hope and 
wish that these interior griefs may be diminished or 
made to (iu8api>ear, and we may pray God to deliver 
us from them, but if all our efforts are in vain, and 
God permits the desolation to continue, it only re- 
mains to resign ourselves genert>U8ly to His Divine 
WiU. 

Directions. — For the better understanding of 
the three states or w'ays in their relations to each 
other and their effects upon souls tending towards 
perfection the following directions and obsm'ations 
may be useful. 

(1) The three states or ways are not so entirely 
distinct that there may not appear in tmy one of them 
something of the other two. In ejieh and all of them 
is found the effort and care to prt'serve and guard 
the soul from sin, though this is said to belong (appro- 
priately) to the purgative way; in each, virtue has to 
be practi8e<l, ana from its pnudiee light and pnipesa 
result. Again, in each of them the soul gives it8«df 
to Go<l to live in Him ami for Him the supcTnatural 
life which He imparts tti it, and this may be said to 
be the commencement of the unitive way. The 
characteristic and distinctive b'atum of tlu'se stall's 
is determined by the fomi which is dominant in the 
soul in its efforts towards fierfcction. When strife 
and fear predominate, the soul is said to b<* still in 
the purgative way; when the dosin' and b'rvour to 
aiivance in virtue and the attrac'tion of hojx' pn'vail 
alK>ve fear, then the soul is said to bo in tlu' illumina- 
tive way. If charity is dominant al3<>v(' all, the soul 
is in the unitive way; but so long as this mortal life 
lasts, for the strong and tlu' fivble then' will always 
b<‘ the labour and activity of purgation, illumiiiution, 
and of union in the work of 8Ui>ernatiiral iw'rfeetion. 
Suarez teaches this doctrine in vt'ry distinct U'rms. 

These three statics he says, “are ncvi'r so dis- 
tinct that any one of them may not participate of 
the other two. Kiveb of them takes its name and 
charactc'r from that which predominates in it. And 
it is certain that no one can attain to such a state of 
perfection in this life that he may not or cannot make 
turther progress” (De Oral., 1. 11, c. xi, n. 4). 

(2) According to the usual manner of advani’cment, 
the majority of souls are gradually raisc'tl t-o the state 
of perfect union after passing through the* states of 
purification and illumination. But this rule is by 
no means absolute, and a miraculous intervention 
or an extraordinary grace may bring a soul suddenly 
from the lowest depths of moral abjection to the 
most sublime heights of charity, as may bi' seen in 
the case of Ht. Mary Magdalen and other celebratecl 
penitent saints. On the other hand we may fiiul 
liaints in whom the purgative stab* may predominate 
even to the end of their lives, and God 8ometim(*8 
withholds the favours of the unitive way from manv 
faithful and fervent souls who have lulvaniied gener- 
ously in the degrees of the purgative and illuminative 
ways, and who have all along preserved the fervour 
of holy charity, which is the essence and crown of 
perfection, 

(3) As a rule, supernatural phenomena of mystic- 
ism appear in the most perfect state, namely that of 
union; one special favour of the mystical life, namely 
spiritual esi^usals, supposes the unitive way, and 
cannot be ascribed to either of the inferior griwles of 
perfection. Many of the other mystical favours, such 
as ecstasies, visions, locutions, etc., may be found, by 
way of exception, in the leas advanced stages of the 

S iiritual life. As regards the gift of contemplation, 
though it is proper to those who are perfect in vir- 
tue and holiness, still it is sometimes granted to the 
imperfect and even to beginners so that they may 
taste of its sweetness. Souls by the exercise of O^if- 
tian asceticism can pr«mare themselves for tms inti- 
mate communication with God, but they should await 
with humility and patience the time and occasion m 
XIV.— 17 


which they arc to be introduced by their heavenly 
S|K>usc* into (he mystic^ state of ccmteiti plat ion. 

(4) In order to decide as to the dis|)Osittons re- 
quired for fwMiuent ami daily communion, it is no 
longt'r necesmry for a spiritual dirtofor to find out 
or to judge whet her » soul is in one or other of these 
States act'ording to the rukm laid dow n by some modem 
th<ologiaiis. AH that is now' r<'<juinMl, m statinl in 
the first clause of the DtH'rts* of the 8acmi Congr<>gii- 
tion of the Council of 20 IIKV), is that tlie mmuo- 
ient bi' in a state of grace lunl approach the Holy 
1’ablc with a right intention. Ah aln*ady stated, 
these thriH* states an* not easily distinguishalde, and 
the lines of deman*ation In'twcnm them cannot easily 
ho tliseeriicHl, and therefon* could not have Ikw re- 
gardcnl as at any t init* very useful as a rule of guidiuici> 
for freniH'iit (kuntmmion. Now the rule is inappli- 
cable, for those in the purgative way may wwieive 
Holy Comniimion just as often as those who art' in 
the ilhimmative and unitive* as is evident from the 
DeeriH' referreti to. We are not, however, to sut>- 
|K)w that the rules givt'n by thi'ologians an<l asceiieal 
writi'rH, foundi*<l as they luri* on the teaching of the 
ancumt Fathers, with regard to Holy CJoinmunkm 
according to the thrcH' stab's or ways no longer serve 
for edification. 'Plu'y irubcati* b» us what is to b<^ 
exj>eebHl as the fruits of fr«Hpient Communion re- 
ceivinl worthdy. Fri'rpient C>)jnmunion m the 
chief means of j^rtw'rving and iH'rft'cting in our souk 
the spiritual lue, and ot 8up})orting them in all its 
ways. 

H'enkdict XIV, //mnV Vtrtu* (T/nulen, 1R51>; »» Posts 
(Vkn l.uii* DE liAPUESTf'), on tHv MyMpntnf «/ oar 

iiitlu FnUh (I/xKjot), I.H5I): I>ir.vjNii), Aftinuob of AMcett-ntl and 
of Myattctii Thtitlnoy (i/imilon, HKll anil nsKI), MoRoTio, 

Txtif njnrUunUn (N«w York, ISlM): IIihkt, //«i mi/ntiitue 
(Pnnu. 11KK1); HwKtoT, Nittrr vte MurnuturtlU, (Hruww'U, 1011); 
Ht. TitoMAH, II II, Q, rUxxai, Si akek. Jh rrltpione, Idkm, //• 
Ornitnn*: St. .IoiiH or Thi* ('how*. TAr OhBrurr of thr Haul: 

St 'rEUKiiA, XXIX. x*x; St. Ionaticih Lotoka. 

Kxrri'tMrn; Pori.MN, The of Jotrrtor l^tyrr {lAtnihm, 1010 ); 

Pi>vTi.ii.vuY, l'i»* f/w /*. Xo9\rr dr Hovitfonn (Pnrli. IHtta), *»TJ 
Saudkkabk, tr. Camm, l)egro«» of (hti Hptniml Lifr (Ltmdoci. 
1007 ). ^ ^ 

Artuur Devine. 

States of the Church (lial /vf> fitaio ddlh 
tlu* civil bTritory which for over 1000 
yeiu-s (754"! H7()) attkiiowknlgwl the pope lui buiqMirid 
ruler. I'he exjiri'SHioii Patriirioniuin Haricti Fetri” 
originally dc'signatod the landed poHseesionH and 
revenues of various kinds that belonged bi the 
Church (if St. IVter at Home. Until the middle of 
the eiglith (u»ntiiry this conHWlwl wholly of private 
proTX'rty, but the b'rm was later applicnl b> the States 
of the Chundi, and mure particularly to the Duchy 
of Home. Our subuMrt may thus lx? («»nyeniently 
treated under the following heads: 1. Patrimony of 
Ht. P(*t(‘r (tracing the origin of the Htnttw of the 
Chimdi to the time of C^harlemagne) ; II. History of 
the States of the Church. 

I. pATniMONT OF St. Pmen. — (1) Patrimofiiai 
PoHmtttiumH of the Church of /fornc.—Tlic law of Om- 
stantine the Great (:i21), by which the Christian 
Church WOH declared (|iialifi<»«l b» hold and transmit 
promjrty, first gav(' a l(*gal baai« b) the tumsessions 
of the Church of Home, Hubserpiently the })OHiiefi- 
sions werr? rapitlly augmenteni by donations. Con- 
stantinc hinww'lf hcI the examtih*, the laUvan I^alace 
^ing most. proViably pri^nted by him. Omstan- 
tine’s gifts fornu*d the historical nucleus, which the 
SvlvesbT liOgend later surroundwl witii that net- 
work of m>^h. that gave ris(i b> the forgod document 
known as the “Donation of Omsiantme”. The 
example, of Constantine wiw followed by wealthy 
families of the Homan noliility, whose memory fre- 
quently survived, after the familww themselves had 
become extinct, in the nam(!S of the propertisB aiikjh 
they had once presentiid to the Roman Bee. The 
dorition of large estates ceased about 600. Tba 
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Bsrzantine cmperorn subsequently were less liberal 
in their gilts; the wars with the Lombards likewise 
had an unfavourable effect, and there remained few 
families in a position to Inxiueath large estat^. 
Apart, from a riumlK*r of scattered jxissinjsions m the 
Orient, Dalmatia, Oaul, and Africa, the patrimonies 
were naturally for the most part situated in Italy 
and on the adja(;ent islantls. The most valuable 
and most extonsivi* posHessions were those in Sicily, 
about Syracuse and Palermo. The revenues from 
the proiKjrties in Sicily and Jxjwer Italy in the eighth 
century, when I>eo the Isaiirian confiscated them, 
were i^stimatcxl at three and one-half talents of gold. 
But the patrimonii in the vicinity of Rome were the 
most numerous and, after most of the remote patri- 
monies had Ixnm kwt in the eighth century, were 
managcxl with esiH'cial care. Of othw patrimonies 
n»ay b<^ mentioned th(! Neapolitan with the Island 
of Carn i, that of Gaeta, the Tusean, the Pairinwnmm 
Tiburiinum m the vicinity of Tivoli, estates alxait 
Otranto, Osimo, Ancona, lirnana, (‘states near 
Ravenna and Geneva, and lastly propcirties in Istria, 
Sardinia, and Corsica, 

With tluisi* land(^d possessions, watt-ercKl and 
varied as th(‘y were, the pope was the largest land- 
owner in Italy. Tor this reason every ruler of Italy 
was eomjxdled of necessity to r<?ckon with him first 
of all; on the other hand he was also the first to feel 
th(? iK)liti(al and economical disturbaiKUJS that dis- 
tressed the (jountry. A g(K)d insight into the prob- 
lems that r(‘C|Uir(‘d the attention of the pope in the 
administration of his patrimonk's can b(? obtained 
from the k*tt<‘rs of Gregory the Great (Mon. Germ. 
Epist., 1). The revenu<‘s from the patrimonies were 
employed, not only for administrative for 

the maint(‘nan(»e and construction of church CKiilices. 
for the (*quipinent of convents, for lh(‘ household 
of the jKipe, and the support of the clergy, but also 
to a gi(‘at extent to relieve public and ])rivate want. 
Numerous iworhouses, hospitals, orphanages, and hos- 
picc^M for jiilgritns w(ire maintained out of th(‘ revenues 
of the patrimonies, many individuals were supportcHl 
ilirtx^tly or indirectly, and slaves won' ransoriKjd from 
the possession of J(‘W8 and heathens. But , aim ve all, the 
|K)pe8 relie vfHj the emfXTors of the responsibility of pro- 
viding Borne with f(K)d,and later also hssuituhI tlie task 
of warding off the Ixunbards, an und(‘rtaking generally 
involving financial obligations, The tmpe thus Iw*- 
came the champion of all the opprt^sHCHl, t he politi<;id 
champion of all those who w(‘re unwilling tx) submit 
to foreign domination, who w'en* unwilling to btxome 
lombiirds or yet wholly Byzantines, prt^ferring to 
remain Homans. 

(2) Politiml Position of the Pajmey. — This political 
asiiect of the papacy became in timeverv' iirominent, 
iniismuch as Rome, after the removal of the im- 
perial residence to the blast, w'lm no longcT the seat 
of any of the higher political ofhciids. Even after 
the partition of the empire, tlie Western emperors 
preferred to make the better-protected Ravenna their 
residence, Herci was the centre of Otloacer’s iKiwer 
and of the Ostrogothic rule; here also, aftc^r the fall 
of the Ostrogoths, the viceroy of the Byzantine em- 
imror in Italy, the exarch, resided. In Rome, on 
the other hand, the pope appears with ever-incrt'asing 
fr(*quency as tne advocate of the needy population: 
thus Leo I intercedes witli Attila and Geiserieh, and 
Gelasius with Theodoric. Cassiodorus as profecius 
praiono under the Ostrogotliic Bupremacy actually 
ent/TUsted the care of the t.emporal affairs to Pope 
John II. When Emperor Justinian issued the Piw- 
matic Sanction (554 h the pope together willi the 
Senate was entrusted wdth the lontrol of w^mghts and 
measures. Thenceforth for two centuries the popes 
ivere most loyal supjmrters of the Byzantine Govern- 
ment against the encroachments of the Lombards, 
and were eXi the more indispensable, because after 


603 the Senate disappeared. They, too, were the 
only court of judicature at which the Roman p< oula- 
tion, expo^ as it was to the extortion of the Byzan- 
tine functionaries and officers, could find protection 
and defence. No wonder then that at scarcely any 
other time was the papacy so jHipulai in Central 
Italy, and thcTC was no cause which the native popu- 
lation, who had again begun to organize themselves 
into bodies of militia, esimused with greater zeal 
then the freedom and incJependence of the Roman 
See. And naturally so, for they took part in the 
election of the tK)pe as a separate electoral Ixxly. 

When tlie Byzantine em^HTors, infected wuth 
CBPsaro-papist tendencies, attempted to crush the 
papacy also, they found in the Roman militia an 
opposition against which they were able to accom- 
plish nothing. The particularism of Italy awoke 
and eoncentrate<i itself about the pope. When 
Emiieror Justinian II in 692 attempted if) have Pope 
Sergius II (as formerly the unfortunate Martin I) 
forcibly conveyed to C/onstantinople to extract from 
him his assent to the canons of the Trullan Council, 
convoked by the emperor, the militia of Ravenna and 
of the Duchy of Pcntapolis lying iinnunliately to 
the south assemhlod, marchwl into Home, and com- 

E " d the departure of the emperor's plenipotentiarj'. 

occurrences were repcat(xl and acquired signifi- 
cance as indicating the popular feeling. When 
Pope Constantine, the last jxine to go to Constanti- 
nople (710), reject ( h 1 the confession of faith of the 
new emptTor, Bardanas, the Homans protested, and 
refustxl to aitknowledge the emperor or tlie dux 
(military ruk'r) 8f‘nt by him. Not until news wiis 
brought tliat the lH‘r(*tical emperor had been replaeixi 
by one of the true Faith was the dux allowed to 
assume his office. That was in 713. Two years 
later the papal chair, which had last been (X’cupuxl 
by seven Oriental popes, w’as filkHl by a Homan, 
Gregory 11, who was destined to oppost^ Ixo 111 the 
Isaurian in the Iconoclastic conflict. The time was 
riixining for Home to abandon the East, turn towaixl 
the West, and enter into that alliance with the 
Germano-Romanic nations, on which is basixl our 
Western civilization, of which one (ionsequeiu^c* w'as the 
formation of the Stall's of the Church. It \voiild have 
lxx 5 n easy for the ixiix's to tlirow off the Byzani ine yoke 
in Central Italy as early as the time of Iconoelasm. 
If th(*y resistt'd the impuLst', it was because tliey 
correctly recognized that such an attempt would 
have benm premature. Tlu'y fon'saw that the end 
of the Byzantine supremacy and the Ix^ginnmg of 
the Iximbard fxiwer would have bt'cn eneom paired 
at the same time. It was necessary first to (*stablish 
the fact that the Byzantines could no longer protect 
the iX)|Xi and the Romans against the liOmbards, 
and then to find a ]X)wer that could protect them. 
Both of these conditions were fulfilled in the middle 
of the eighth oenturj\ 

(3) Collapse of the Byzantine Power in Central 
Italy. — The strange shape which the States of the 
Church wexe destinc*d to assume from the Ix^inning 
is explaintnl by the fact that these were the districts 
in whi(jh the {xipulation of Central Italy had defended 
itself to tlie very last against the Lombards. The 
two chief districts were the country about Ravenna, 
the exarchate, where the exarch was the centre of 
the opposition, and the Duchy of Rome, which em- 
braced the lands of Roman Tuscany north of the 
Tiber, and to the south the Campagna as far as the 
Garigliano, where the pope himself was the soul of 
the opposition. Furthermore, the greatest pai^ 
wore taken, as long as it was at all possible, to retain 
control of the intervening districts and with them 
communication over the Apennines. Hence the 
strategic importance of the Diichy of the Pentapolis 
(Rimini, Pesaro, Fano, Sinigagii^ Ancona) and 
Perugia. If strategic connexion were broken, 
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st was cvideiit that Rome and Ravenna could not 
sm;;ly maintain themselves for any length of time. 
This was recognised by the Lombards also. The 
same narrow strip of land in fact broke the connexion 
between their Duchies of Spoleto and Benevento 
and the main portion of the king's territories in the 
north, and it was against this therefore that, from the 
second decade of the eighth century, they aimed their 
attacks with ever-increasing enerw. In the be- 
ginning the popes were able repeatedly to wTest from 
their hands all that they had gained. In 72H the 
Lombard king Liutprand took the Castle of Sutri, 
which dominated the highway at Nepi on the road to 
Perugia. But Liutprand, softened by the entreaties 
of Pope Gregory II, restored Sutri ‘‘as a giR to the 
blessed Apostles Peter and Paul ", This expression of 
the Liber pontificalis" was erroneously interpreted 
to mean that in this gift the lieginning of the Stat<« 
of the Church was to be ret'ognized. This is incor- 
rect inasmuch as the ixipes continued to acknowlcxlge 
the imperial Government, and Greek officials appear 
in Rome for some time longer. True it is, however, 
that here for the first time we meet the association 
of ideas on which the States of the Church were to 
be constructed. The pope asked the Lombards for 
the return of Sutri for the sake of the Princes of the 
Apostles and threatened punishment by thew^ sainted 
protectors. The pious Liutprand was undoubtedly 
susceptible to such pleas, but never to any consider- 
alien for the Greeks. For this reason he gave Sutri 
to Peter and Paul, that, he might not expose himself 
to their punishment. What the pope then did with 
it would be immaterial to him. 

The belief that the Roman territory (at first in 
the more restricted, but afterwards also in the wider 
sense) was defended by the Pnnetis of the Aposih**! 
became more and more prevalent. In 7.SH the Uim- 
bard duke Transamund of Sjxileto captmtHl the 
Castle of Gallese, which prot/e(!ted the roiwl to Perugia 
to the north of Nepi. By the payment of a large 
sum of money Gre^ry III induced the duke to 
restore the castle to him. The jKipe then sought liy 
an alliance with Duke Transamund to proU>ct him- 
wdf against Liutprand. But Liutprand conmicred 
Spoleto, besieged Rome, laid waste the Dueny of 
Rome, and seizcnl four imixirtant fn^ntier fortn^stis 
(Blera, Ortc, Bomarzo, ana Amelia), thereby cutting 
off the communication with Perugia and Ravenna. 
In this cxigerujy the jwpe now (739) for the first time 
turned to the powerful Frankish kingdom, under 
the protection of which Boniface had begun his 
successful labours as a missionary in Gennany. 
He sent to Charles Martel, "the powerful mayor of 
the palace" of the Frankish monarchy and the 
commander of the Franks in the famous battle 
at Tours, undoubtedly with the consent of 
the Greek dux^ and appealed to him to protect 
the tomb of the Apostle. Charles Martel re- 
plied to the embassy and acknowledged the gifts, 
but was unwilling to offer aid against the Iximbards, 
who were helping him against the Saracens. Ac- 
cordingly the successor of Gregory III, Zachariaa 
(the l^t Greek, who occupied the papal chair), 
changed the policy that had been previously followed 
toward the Lombards. He fonn^ an alliance with 
Liutprand against Transamund, and received (741) 
in return the four castles. This Zacharias ob- 
tained as the result of a personal visit to the camp of 
the king at Temi. Liutprand also restored a number 
of tiatrimonies that had been seized by the Lombards, 
and furthermore concluded a twenty years' peace 
witp the pope. 'The duchy now had a respite from 
loipbard attacks. The Iximbards fell upon Ra- 
vemia, which they had already held from 731 to 
73f . The exarch had no other recourse than to seek 
thej aid of the pope. Liutprand did in fact allow 
hicjjbelf to be induced by Zacharias to surrender the 


peater part of his conquests. Nor was it unimpor^ 
tant that these districts Uk) once owed their reaouo 
to Only a short, time afU»r liutprand's 

ueath (#44) Zacharias was successful in further post* 
iHmmg the catastrophe. When Ruchis, the Lom« 
banl king, wjis bcsn^in^ Perugia (749), Zacharias so 
wrought uiKin hm conscience that the king raismi the 
siep*. Hut as a n^ult of this Hachis was overthniwn, 
and Aistulf, who was put inU> his plaw, at onoeshow^ 
by his acts that no (xinsidenition could halt him in 
hia cxiursH*. 

Aistulf conquertHi Ravenna, and therel>y 
deculixi the long delay imI fate of the exarchate and 
the PentatK>lis. And when Aisiulf, who held Spoleto 
also under hw immediate sway, dirwUnl all his might 
again.st the I)ut‘hy of Home, it sih^icmI that this too 
could no longer Iw' hidd. Byzantium ctiuld send no 
troops, and Km|x^ror Constantine V O>pronymus, 
in answer to the ri'jK'atetl rtHiui'sts for help of the new 
|K>j>e, SU'phen II, cmihi only offer him the a<lvice 
t<> act m accordan<M* with iht‘ ancient, j'silicy of Byzan- 
tium. to pit some other Germanic trilie the 

Iximbartis. The Franks alone wen» powerful enough 
to com|)ol the Dimbanls to maintain iieace, and they 
pone stood in <4ost» relationship w'itn the pope. It 
is tnie that Charles Martel IumI on a foniier occasion 
failiMi to res|M»nd to tlie cntriMities of Gregory HI. 
But me^inwhile the relations betwiHUi the rVatikish 
rulers and th(‘ ik)[m*h had iMMMimo more intiinate. 
Pojie Zacharias had only n'cently (751), at Poptn’s 
accemon to the throne, s|s)k(*n tin* won! that removed 
all doubU in favour of th<^ Carlovingian mayor of 
the palace. It was not unreasonable, tluwfore, 
to expf*ct an active show of gratitude in return, 
when Rome was most grit'vously pn^cMl by Aistulf. 
Accordingly Bt^'phen 11 H(MTf*tly s<*nt a letter U) I^ipin 
by pilgrims, soliciting his aid gainst Aistulf anil 
asking for a confen*no(\ Pepiu in •urn m*nt Ablsit 
DnxUegang of Jumii'^ges U) conf(*r witli the iwpe, 
and a little later ciiMoatchcd Duke Autchar and Bishop 
Chrodengang of Metz U) conduet the poiie to the 


Chrodengang of 
Frank isli realm. 


Vietz U) conduet the pojie to the 
Never licfore had a |x>pe cronisHl 


the Alps. While Pojie Htepheii was pnmaring for 
the journey^ a mcssiuiger arrive<l from Gmstanti- 
nople, bringing U) the j>ope the* im}H*ria] mandate to 
treat once rnort^ with Aistulf for the piirjKise of iwr- 
Buadmg him to Hurr(*iulf*r his coiupiesU. Htepnen 
took with him th(^ imiH*rial im^sm^nger and siweral 
dignitaries of the Roman Ghurch, as well ns iiiembm 
of the ansto(*raf!y belonging to the Roman militia, 
and pnxMMMliMl first of all b) Aistulf. In 753 the jkijh? 
left Romo. Aistulf, when the jkijm* met him at Pavm, 
refuwnl to enter into u(*gotiat ions or to hear of a 
restoration of his coiicjuests. Only with difficulty 
did Stephen finally j)ri*vail uikui the D>mbard king 
not to hinder him in iiis journey to the Frankish 
kingdom. 

(4) Intervention of Ihv, Franks, ttrrmiiton of the 
Stales of the Church — 'rh<* fiope thcr«‘iipon irnsiaed 
the Great Ht Bernard into the Frankish kingtkim. 
Pepin received his guiwt at Poiithion, and thiirc firom- 
ised him orally U» do all in his jiowcr Ui recover the 
Exarchate of Ravenna and the other districts iwiz<?d 
by Aistulf. The pope then wimt to Ht^ Denis near 
Paris, where he conefuded a firm alliance of friendship 
with the first Carlovingian king, pnifialily in January, 
754 He anoinUxl King Pepin, his wife, and sons, 
and bound the Franks under the threat of excommu- 
nication never thereafter to chfM'xie their kings from 
any other family than the Cark)vin|ri^. At the 
same time he b^sstowed on Pepin and his sems the 
title of "Patrician of the limans", which title, 
the highest Byzantine officials in Italy, me ex- 
archa, had borne. Instead of the latter the King of 
the Franks was now to be the proctor of the ^ 
The pope in bestowing this title probwiy 
acted also in oomormity with authority oonieried on 
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him by the Bysantine emperor. In order, however, 
to fulfil the wiehea of the pope P^in had eventually to 
obtmn the consent of his nobles to a campaign mto 
Italy. This was rendered imperative, when several 
mbassiee, which attainted by peaceful means to 
induce the Lombard king to give up his conquests, 
returned without accomplishing their mission. At 
C^ercy on the Oise the Frankish nobles finally gave 
their consent. There Pepin executed in writing a 

C nise to give to the Church certain territories, the 
documentary record for the States of the Church. 
This document, it is true, has not been preserved in 
the authentic version, but a number of citations, 
quoted from it during the decades immediately 
following, indicate its contents, and it is likely that 
it was the source of the much interpolated ^^Frag- 
mentum Fantussianum", which probably dates from 
77^80. In the original document of Quicrcy Pepin 
promised the pope the restoration of the lands of 
Central Italy, wni(?h had been lost conciucred by 
Aistulf , csiiccially in the exarchate and in tnc Roman 
Duchy, and of a number of more or less clearly de- 
fined patrimonies in the Lombard Kingdom and in 
the Duchies of Bpoleto and Benevento. The lands 
were not yet in Pepin *8 hands. They had therefore 
first to be eonquered by Pepin, and his gift was con- 
ditioned by this event. In thi^ summer of 754 Pepin 
with his anny and the pope began their march into 
Italy, and forced King Aistulf, who had shut himself 
up m his capital, to sue for peace. The Iximbard 
promised to give up th<^ cities of the exarchate and 
of the Pentapolis, which had b(K;n last conquered, 
to make no furt/hcr attacks upon or to evacuate the 
Duchy of Rome and the districts of Venctia and 
Istria, and a<;knowledgcd the sovereignty of the 
Franks. For the cities in the exarchate and in the 
Pentapolis, which Aistulf promised to return, Pepin 
executed a separate di*ed for the pope. This is the 
first actual ‘M3onation of 754”, But Pepin had 
hardly nwrosswl the Alps on his return home, w'hen 
Aistulf not only failed to make preparations tor the 
return of the promised citwis, but again advanced 
gainst Rome, which had to endure a severe siege. 
Tne pope sent a mt^ssenger l)y sea, summoning Pepin 
to fulfil anew his pledge of loyalty. In 750 Pepin 
again set out with an army a^inst Aistulf ana a 
second time hemmed him in at pavia. Aistulf was 
again cximpelliHl to promise to deliver to the pope the 
cities jpranted him after the first war and, in addi- 
tion, (jommochio at the mouth of the Po. But this 
time the mere promise was not considered sufficient, 
Messimgers of repin visited the various cities of the 
exarchate and of the Pentapolis, demanded and re- 
ceived the keys to them, and brought the highest 
magistrates and most distinguishm magnates of 
thiwj cities to Rome. Pepin execut^ni a new dwni of 
gift for the cities thus surrendered to the pope, which 
together with the keys of the cities were deposited 
on the jnrave of Bt. Peter (Second Donation of 766). 

Tlie Bysantine Government naturally did not 
^prove of this result of the intervention of the 
Franks. It had hoped through the instrumentality 
of the Franks to r^ain i^ossession of the districts 
that had been wrested from it by the Lombards. 
But Pepin took up arms, not to render a service to 
the Bysantine emperor, but for the soke of St. Peter 
alone^ from whose protection he expected earthly 
happiness and everlasting salvation. Just as kings 
at that time founded monasteries and endowed them 
with landed properties, that prayers might be offered 
for them there, so Pepin wished to provide the pope 
with temporal territories, that he might be certain 
of the prayers of the pope. Therefore ftpin answered 
the Bysantine ambassadors, who came to him before 
the second esqiedition of 756 and asked him to return 
to the emperor the cities to be taken from the Lom- 
bards, that he had undertaken the expeditkm for 


St. Peter alone and not for the emperor; that to 
St. Peter alone would he restore the cities. I^ub 
idid Pepin found the States of the Church. 
Greeks undoubtedly had the formal right to the 
sovereignty, but as they had failed to meet the obli- 
gation of sovereignty to give protection against 
forei^ enemies, their rights became illusory. If the 
Franks had not interfered, the territory would by 
right of conquest have fallen to the Lombards; 
Pe|)in by his intervention prevented Rome with the 
native population from falling into the hands of the 
foreign conquerors. The States of the Church are 
in a certain sense the only remnant of the Roman 
Empire in the West which escajjed foreign ctmquerore. 
GraU^fiilly did the Roman X3opulation acknowledge 
that th<»y had escaptnl subjwtion to the Lombards 
only through the mediation of the poi>e. For it was 
only for the ptme^s sake that Pepin had resolved 
to interfere. The n^sults were important, (a) 
chiefly Ijccause the pope through his temporal sover- 
eignty n?ceiv(‘d a gutirant-«^e of his independence, was 
freed from the fetters of a temporal power, and ob- 
tained that fn^edom from int<*rference which is 
necessary for the conduct of his high office; (b) he- 
caum^ the papivcy threw off the political tit's that 
b<)und it tf3 the East and entt'red into new relations 
with the West, which possible the development 
of the new Western civilization. The latter was 
destintnl to become es;)ecially prominent under Pepin’s 
son, Charlemagne. 

Under Charlemagne the relations with the Ixim- 
banis Htxin became strained again. Adrian I com- 
plained that the lombard king Desiderius hod in- 
vaded the territories of the States of the Church, 
and remindwi Charlemagne of the promise made 
at Quiercy. As Desideirius also chiimpioned the 
claims of Charlemagne's nephf'ws, he^ endangered 
the unity of the Frankish kingdom, and Charlemagne’s 
own intcre>st8 therefore biule him to oppose Dwide- 
rius. In the autumn of 773 Charlemagne' ontere'd 
Italy and besiegeni De^ide*riu8 at Pavia. While* the 
siege was in progreiss, Charlemagne went to Rome at 
Easter, 774, and at the reqiie*st e)f the pope renewesl 
the promise* made at (Juu'rey. StKin after this Dc- 
side'rius was force'd k) cty^iiiulate, and Charlemagne 
had himself proclaime*d King e)f the Ijeimbards in his 
place. Charlemagn<*’8 attitude tejw'ard the* States 
of the Church now unelerwont a change*. With the 
title e>f King of the Ixnnbards he* also assunu*d the 
title as “Patricius Romanomm”, which his father 
had never used, and read into this title rights which 
uneier Pepin had never be^en associatc*d with it. 
Moiwver, differe^nce* of opinion are>se betweH*n 
Adrian and Charlemagne concerning the obligations 
which hael beH?n assumed by Pepin and Charlemagne 
m the document of Quiercy, Adrian const rue*d 
it to mean that Charlemagne should take an elastic 
concept of the ”r«*publica Komana” to the extent of 
giving up not only the conquests of Aistulf in the 
exarchate and in the Pentapolis, but also earlier 
conquests of the Iximbards in Omtral Italy, Spoleto, 
and Benevento. But Charles would not listen to 
any such interpretaion of the document. As both 
parties were anxious to come to an understanding, 
an agreement was reacht'd in 781. Charlemagne 
acknowledged the sovereignty of Adrian in the Duchy 
of Rome and in the States of the Church founded by 
Pepin's donations of 754-56. He now executetl a 
new d<^ment in which were enumerated all the dis- 
tricts in which the pope was recognized as niler. 

Duchy of Rome (which had not been mentioned 
in the earlier documents) heads the list, followed by 
the exarchate and the Pentapolis, augmented by be 
cities which Desiderius had agr^ to surrender at 
the beginning of his reign (Imola, Bologna, Faieni;i^ 
Ferrm, Ancona, Oskno, and Umana) ; next the patri- 
montes were q;>eoified in various groups: in the Swine, 
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in the Spolet&n and Benevent-an ciistrictH, in Calabria 
in Tuscany, and in Corsica. Charlemagne, however' 
in hk character as “ Patricias' wanted to ^cjonsidemi 
as the highest court of appeal in criminal castis in the 
States of the Church. He promised on the other hand 
to protect freedom of choice in the elect ion of the pope, 
and renewed the alliance of friend siiip that had Iwen 
previously made betw-een P^in and Stephen II. 

The acreement between Oharlemagne and Adrian 
remained undisturbc'<l. In 7K7 Chtirlemagiie st ill fur- 
t her enlarged the States of the Church bj^ new donations. 
Capua and a few other frontier citit^s of the Duchy 
of Benevento, besides several cities in lA)iubardy, 
Tuscany, Populonia, Roselle, 8ovana, Tosianc'lla, 
Viterbo, Ba^orea, Orvieto. Ferento, Orcliia, Marta, 
and lastly CittA di Castello iip{)ear to have Imhui 
added at that time. All of this, of coiirst', is basiMl 
upon painstaking daiuct ions, since no document has 
come down to us either from the time of Charlemagne 
or from that of Popin. Adrian in these negotiations 
proved himsidf no mean t>olitician, and is justly 
ranked with Stephen II as t-he siKond foundiT of the 
8t ates of the Church. H is lurangcments wit h Chark'- 
roiigne remained authoritative for the relations (»f the 
later j^ojies with th(* Carlovingians and the Gcrnian 
emperors. Thest' rehitiouH were giv<*n a brilliant out- 
ward expression by Charlemagne’s coronation as eni- 
p<;ror in 800. 

Chubf ftouRCBB, — DtJcmcsNifi. lAhet 1 (Paris, I88tt); 

OtrSDLACil, Mon. Germ. Bpuftohv, III. (’odei ('arohnuH (linn- 
over, IS02). LrTRKATi'UK — F ah«k, De fki/nmofum fiotnano' 
errlesur utrgue out a-Uitem Carohnorxim (Lilli\ ISil2). (tKinAU, E\n 
Ruwlfjitno durfh dxe Palnmonten tien hi Stuhlex um aiut I rr- 
u, IlamhaU tier p^psU Patnmemun um (UH) in Znlitehr. 
/dr huh Theol , I (1S77) , Ipkm. (itttrh. HorrtK m tier PdjMte im 
M. .1 , I (Fmburn, 11M)I), Sohwaiwi/wk, Ok Pafnmorurn Her 
Tbm. Kxrchf btit xur EntUehuna dea Kirehmataatfa (Hrrlin, 1KK7); 
Idkm, Dir Vrrwaltuntj u. non zi file liedruiutuf drr Ibitrtmonten in 
ZeUarhr, ftir Kirchenyrach , XI (IHIM)), Momm«KN, Ihr Bntnrt- 
xrhnjtunif drr Ktrchru(/(UtT untrr /*. Grrtfor / in Zntarhr /Ur 
tiozuiD u. iVirfficho/taffesrh , I (1803); Armhhust, />»r 
Poldtk der Pdpaft von (G(>l(tn|;;on, IHS.*)). I'lCKr.M, 

Forachungen zur Rvtcha^ u Heohtagrach. lUthnta, 11 (IntiMbruck, 
IHCU) , JIamkl, (Mttr’aurhungm zur bUrren I'rmttirialgrarh dra 
KtrrhenUfuUefi (CiottingPii, 1H90); Haktmann, (track JtattmH, II 
(liVipxig, HKK) ‘Mnj ) , ( lEiSSKli, JahrbUrhrr dea /r^nkiarhen Rrichra 
UfUrr Ptp/nn (lyoipaig, 1H71); Abei. and Hijmhon, Jahrbtirhcr 
den frankxachm Hrichra untrr Karl d (h., I (.2rni , f/oipBig, 
18HS) , Dijcml, Ktudea «ur r«//m»riotfrfjUv»n byt*int%nr dnm 
Vrrarchai dr Ravrnne (I*ariM, 1H8S); Dt’c ukhnk, Lra /trrmtrra 
trmpa de ViUit fMmti/iral {2ncl lul , PftriH, UHM) . HriiEKFKR- 
BoirHi>RST* Pipjnm u. Karh d, (/r. iSchenkungavfrajfrcchfn in 
MtUrxl dm InstUuia /Ur (iatrrr. Gearhichtaforachung, V (1HH4), 
M \UTKNi*, Die rdmxarJie Fragr untrr t\pptn u. Karl d (ir. (Hlutt- 
gart, IHSi), Idem, lirlrucbtung drr neamtrn (’otUrorrram tibrr 
die rPm Fragr untrr Pip/nn u. Kart d. (Jr^ (Munich, IHUH): 
Bwunkncio, IjC originx dHla KovernuUa tern/Htralr dri pajti (.'Ini 
ckI,, Prato. 18S9); Idem, It PatrizuUo Romano di Garlomagno 
(Prato, 1M93); LAMi'HKriiT, Die rbminchr Fragr ton Kfinig Pxpjnn 

auf Kniiter Ludwig dm Frommrn (lieip»ig, 1889 ), I/Indnkh, 
Dxe tiogrnannten Schenkungen Pxpinna, Karls d. Or. Ottnn an die 
Papale (Htuttgart, 1890) , OuNDLAC'H, Dir BntMrhung drr Ktrchm- 
zUMlea und der kuriale iie4jnj/ der Hesputdica Romanorum (Hrcaluu, 
1899); Kkhb, Die r<tgen. Karttltngmche tSrhrnkung vttn 774 in 
tixUor, ZeitHthr., LXX (1893). Idem, l^eber die Vhr*molag\t der 
Brie/e Pa pat Pauls / in Narhrichlen drr (/Mlinger (irarUHcht/l 
(1890), CitiVELLUcci, Delle ongitn dtUo Ualo PonHf in Stwli 
itonrt. X~XII (llornG. 11;M)W)3); 8 chn(5wkk, Die Knfstrhung 
dm Kirrhrnrtaates (Oologm*. 1894); Ital. tr. by Mkwati, 
Uorigine dello stato della chtma (Hicna, 1899); lOBM and |T|.|vi, 
Daa Fragmenium Fantuzxianum (Knliourg, 1900). Idem, Zum 
StrtfU um da* Fragnunium Fanluzzianum in HifUor, Jahrbwh 
der O&rrengeselUcha/L XXIX (1908). 

U, States of the Church. — (1) The Period of thr. 
Carlooingian Em^ore . — ^The States of the Qiiirch 
founded by the Carlovingians were the st'curity for 
the friendly alliance between the papacy and the em- 
pire which dominated the Middle Ages. But this 
friendly alliance also was and remained the necessary 
condition for the existence of the States of the Church. 
Without the protection of the great power bt*yond the 
Alps the State* of the Church could not have bec*n 
maintained. The worst dangers threatened the 
States of the Church, not so much from foreign ene- 
mies, as from the factions of the nobility in the citv of 
Home, who were continually engaged in jmious 
quarrm, each striving to get control of the spiritual 


and tenqxvral power attaching to the papacy. Tha 
d^Mlation of the jmpaey reached its lowest point 
when It could obtain no protraction from the empire 
f-ke lust for |>ower of the factions of tJho Itoinan 
nobihty or of the neiithliouring natriciaa fatnllies. 
1 his lust for power manifested itaeli principally at the 
elwtioii of a new txipc. For this reason the emperors, 
when they assumed the rm|:K>Eieubility of protecting 
the Static of the Church, also guaranteed a canonic^ 
cl(H*t Kin and the {xijies laid gimt streas upon having 
this obligation reneweil in writing by each new cm* 
jieror in the (xmfinnation of the old charters. Of 
(h^ eharlers the oldest whose text is preservetl is the 
“ Hludovieianmn” or Pactum id Ixniis the Pious, i. e. 
the iiiHt rumen t exinnitinl by that monarch for Pitschal 
I in 817. With Piitudiars succi^sor. Kugciie 11, the 
friendlv ttlliauee was, by onlcr of Diuis, rcncwwl in 
S24 by his ekk^st son and colleague in the empire, 
Ixithair 1. The [hijh*, de|HM)deiii on the protection 
of the tMOiH'ror, then grant ( h 1 the emiieror new righte, 
which mark the senith of the imiHTial inflnence under 
the CkirlovingianH. Th(‘ emjH'ror reeeiviHl the right 
of supervising the government and the administration 
of justice at Home tlmiugh the instrumentaUty of 
IK'rnmnent envoys, and no new jxipe was to l>e con- 
wHTatinl until he hiwl, together with the Homaiui, 
taken the oath of allegiance to the emix^ror in tlie 
pn»si»n(T of irnjx'nal envoys. 

In this way tiu' enmire nwived in the ^‘Coiistitu- 
iionof Dithair” an indinTt influence over the election 
of the iHijM* and a sujHTvision of the* papal government 
in the Statics of the Church But whui after thia the 
Carlovingians wen' so buHily oeeupicnl by their dynas- 
tic quarrek that they had but little time h) concern 
tlienmi'Ivi* alxiut Rome. Ish) IV had, in concert 
with some st'ftjHirt towns of Italy, tuke measures 
personally for the defence of liomo against the 
Saracens. Th(' soldiers by him won a bril- 

liant victory at ( )h\ ta in SIB. As the right bank of the 
Tiber with its Hasihe.a of St IVIat was exiiom! to the 
pillage of the* Saracens, Iah> fortifiwl it with a wall 
(K4,V 52) and in hm lionour the part of the city ho 
prot<»ct(xl was called ('witan Leonma. In H50 
crowned I sit hair’s son, Dmis 11, as emiM*n*r. Al- 
though this eiiijx^ror bravely opiximsl the Haracetui in 
i^ower Italy with all his jkiwit. this jxiwcr wax no 
longer that of C'harlemagnc', for IxiuiH’B rule extended 
only oviT Italy. To th<^ papiicy^ then reprewentod by 
Nicholas II, the regency of Ixuim II was at Uinwi a 
danger rather than a protAs iion. His n^prosemtative, 
Duke Lambert of H|X)(eto, umler the pretence of HU|)cr- 
int ending the tdt'ction of the ixiix*, invadfHl Home in 
S(i7, and treaUxl it, as coritiueTiHi tx'irit-ory. Thk wati 
the prelude to the wndchfHi ihticwI following the flcaih 
of Ixmis (h 75), when ltomi‘ and the ikijx) were tda«!txi 
at tlie nuTcv of tin* neighlxiurmg feiidal lords, who had 
eoine intAi Italy with the CarlovingianH, and who now 
quarrelkHl first with the Carlovingians RtiJf ruling be- 
yond the Aljw, then among themsedves for the apple 
of dn«;ord, the irnixTial erowri. In vain did the abto 
Po]H‘ John Vlll hoiH* for help aiidjrmiU'ction from the 
Wc*st Frankish king, (/hark* the Bald, who ha<l \wm 
crowiKsl einjsTor in K76. It k tme Charles renewesd 
tlic old charier relativi* to tiroteeiion and dormtioni 
and incrtMUX^i the domain of the States of ilif* Church 
by new donations (H|x>leU) and l^?nevenh>) ; he ako 
gave up the claim U) have envoys present at the con- 
seeration of the jiofx' as well as the ansignmetit to 
theH(> envoys of the administration of justice. But 
beyond th(*<* donations on parwr he did nothing. 
John VIII at fhc head of hts fleet- at Capo Circoo 
(877) had to defend himself unaided against the 
Saroeens. Fk*eing from the <lukt* Laml>ert of HpoleU) 
and Adalbert of Tuscany, who bore thmiaclvi* $M 
wmrewmtativf* of the imperial power, he went to 
France vainly imploring the Carlovingianii for halo. 
The East Frank, Chorlea the Fat, who received the 
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imperial crown from John VIII in 881, Ukewiae did 
nothing, and AmuH, who was crowned emperor in 
896, waa compelled by illness to sus^nd further inter- 
ference. Severely did the defenceless pope have to 
auffer for having summoned him. Pope Stephen V 
had previously (891) yielded to the urging of Duke 
Guido of Spoieto and bestowed on him the imperial 
crown. Stephen’s successor, Pope Formoeus. had 
been oompeued to give the crown also to Guidons son, 
Lambert, as the associate of liis father in the empire 
(892) ; he thus incurred the fierce hatred of Lambert, 
when he afterwards summoned Amulf to Rome and 
crowned him emperor. When Lambert, after the 
death of Forinosus, entered Home in 897, he took a 
horrible revenge ujkju the corpse of the pope through 
the medium of Stephen VI. 

The papacy was now completely at the mercy of 
the stniggUng factions of the nobility. Benedict IV 
in 901 cmwned as em|K?ror Lxiuis, King of Ix>wer Bur- 
gundy, who had been summoned by the Italian 
nobles. In 915 John X crowned Louis’s opponent, 
the Marquis Bercngar of Friuli. Bercngar was the 
last to receive the imfMirial crown before the founding 
of the Roman Empire of the German Nation. At 
Homo itself the greatest influence was won by the 
family of the later Counts of Tusculum, which traced 
ite dciscent to the s^mator and dux^ Theophylactus^ and 
wht)S(^ power was for a time represented by the wife of 
TheophyliMJt-UH, Theodora (called Seiuitrix or V ester- 
alrix), and her daughters Marozia and Theodora the 
Younger. The papacy also came under the power of 
these women. Alberic, the husband of Marozia, with 
John X, who had be<m raiscnl to the papacy 1^ the 
elder Theodora, defeated the Saracens on the darig- 
liano (91fl), and thereafter called himself Consul of 
the Homans. After his death tliis rank was trans- 
mitted to Marozia, and, on her fall, to his son Alberic. 
Marozia had John X deposed, and finally had her own 
son by her first husband placecl upon the papal chair 
as Jonn XI. John XI was entirely dominated by his 
mother. When Manizia’s son. Alberic II, finally put 
an end to the desfKitic rule oi his mother (932), the 
Homans proclaimed him their lord and master, con- 
ferred on him all temporal p(3wer, and re8trict(‘d the 
pope's authority to purely spiritual matters. Alberic, 
who hail a palace on the Aventinc, refused the Ger- 
man king Otto I yKsrmission to emter Rome, when 
the latter appeared in Upper Italy in 951. But, when 
Otto appeared for the second time in Italy, conditions 
had changed. 

(2) From the Coronation of Otto I as Emr^or to the 
end of the Hohenstaufen Iahc. — Alberic II died in 954. 
In accordance with a promise made to him, the 
Homans in 955 eh'cted to the papacy as John XII his 
seven tf'cn-y ear-old son Octavian, who had succeeded 
him in the temporal jiower. This jwntiff thus united 
the spiritual and teinj)oral power, but only in the 
territory which had been subject to Alberic — that is 
substantially the old Duchy of Home, or the “Patri- 
monium Petri”. The Pentapolis and the exarchate 
were in other hands, ultimately falling to King Beren- 
ar of Ivrea. To obtain protection against Bereiwar, 
ohn XII called upon Otto I for help. Otto 
came and on 2 February. 962, received the imperial 
crown. On 13 February he drew up the charter (still 
extant in a contemporary caligraphio copy, preserved 
in the archives of the Vatican), in which he renewed 
the well-known covenants of his predecessors, in- 
creased the donations by the addition of several new 
onejs, and undertook to secure the canonical election 
of the pop<«. The pope was not to be consecrated 
until imperial envoys had assured themselves of the 
legality of the election and obtained from the pope a 
sworn promise of allegiance (cf. Th. Sickel. '‘Das 
Privilegiuro Ottos I fUr die rdmische Kirche* , Inna- 
bruck, 188S). The necessary condition for the 
oodpemtion of emperor and pope was their com- 


mon opposition to Berengar. This was removed 
when John XH^ who not unreasonably feared 
Otto’s power, entered into secret negotiations 
with B^ngar. Otto thereupon again came to 
Rome, which the pope had left, and demanded of 
the ^mans an oath that henceforth they would never 
again elect a pope without the egress consent and 
sanction of the emperor. Therewith the piqiacy was 
decided subject to the emperor. This at once be- 
came evident, when a synod, over which Otto pre- 
sided, deposed the pope. But Leo VIII, whp was 
chosen in accordance with Otto’s wishes, was unable 
to remain at Rome without Otto. The Romans, after 
the death of John XII, elected Benedict V, but Otto 
sent him into exile at Hamburg. Other afliictions 
boset John XIII, to secure whose elevation the Ro- 
mans and Otto had acted in harmony in 966. John 
needed the protection of the emperor against a rebel- 
lious faction of the nobility, whoTeurmn Otto appointed 
a prefect of Rome and enfeoffed him with drawn 
sword. In return the pope crowned the son of Otto 
I (Otto II) with the imperial crown in the next year 
(967), and later married him to the Greek princess 
Theophano. Otto II had to render the same protec;- 
tion to the impes of his time. John X Ill’s successor, 
Benedict VI, was imprisoned and murdered in the 
Castle of 8. Angelo by hostile nobles. The Frank 
who was chotwm in his place (Boniface VII) had to 
flee to Ckinstantinoplc, but the position of Benedict 
VII, who was raised to the papacy with the consent 
of Otto II, remained uncertain until Otto in 980 came 
to Rome, where, after his defeat near Capo Colonne, 
he died (983) and was buried in 8t. Peter’s. Boniface 
VII, who returned from Constantinople, had during 
the minority of Otto’s son displaced John XIV, the 
successor of Benedict VII, and exposed him to death 
by starvation in tlie Castle of S. Angelo. And beside 
John XV, who was made pope after the fall of Boni- 
face VII. the dux, Crescentius, under the usurped 
title of ‘‘Patrician”, nileti over Rome, so that the 
times of an Alberic seemed to have returned. 

John V therefore earnestly drairfKl the arrival of a 
German army. It appeared in 996 under the com- 
mand of the sixteen-year-old Otto III. As John had 
died before Otto entered Rome, the German king, 
whom the Romans had asked to propose a candidate, 
designated, on the advice of the princes, his relative, 
the young Bruno, who was then elected at Rome ana 
graced the papal chair as Gregory V (996“99). Cre- 
Bcentius was besieged in the Castle of 8. Angelo and 
beheaded. Gre^ry V, who crowned Otto III em- 
peror, was the first German pope. His successor, 
the first French pope, also designated by Otto, was the 
learned Sylvester II, near whom on the Aventine the 
emperor desired permanently to make his residence, 
that he might govern the West as the Roman emperors 
had once done. The old Roman law and a ceremonial 
fashioned after Byzantine forms were to be put into 
effect. But these plans soon came to naught. Only 
a few years later, in 1002, the youthful and visionary 
emperor, bitterly disillusioned, died in his camp out- 
side Rome, which had risen against him. And, when 
Sylvester II also passed away in 1003. John Crescen- 
tiu^the son of the Crescentius who had been beheaded 
by Otto III, having possessed himself of the patriciate, 
seized the government at Rome. After his death the 
Counts of T^isculum began to contend with the Cre- 
soentians for the supremacy, and, in opposition to the 
pope set up by their opponents, raised one of their own 
tollowers to the papal chair as Benedict VIII • the lat- 
ter was recognized as the lawful pope by Henry II, 
whom he crowned emperor at Rome on 14 February. 
1014. An intimate friendship tmiied Benedict ano 
Henry. Together they planned a reform of the 
Church, which unfortunately was not carried out. 
Benedict was succeeded by his brother, John XIX, a 
man less worthy of the honour, whc had prevanisly 
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held the temporal power in the city, and who as pope 
for the most part thought only of the interests of his 
family. Theee urged him to gain the g(x>d will of 
Henry's succea^r, Conrad 11, whom he crowned em- 
peror at Rome in 1027. The papal dignity sank to a 
still lower level under the nephew of John XIX, 
Benedict IX, whose elevation to the papal tiinine at 
the age of twenty waa secured by his family through 
simony and violence. When the Homans Wt uj> an 
anti-pope, Sylvest^ III, in ojipositiou, Benedict 
w^avered for a time in doubt whether he ought not to 
resign; finally he relinqumhed the pontificate to his 
godfather John Gratian for UKK) pounds of 8ilv(‘i. 
The purchaser had had recourse to this measure only 
to put an end to the abominable practices of the 
Tusculan. He calknl hims<*lf Gregory VI, and stood 
in friendly relations with the Cluiuac monks. Hut 
as John again asserted his claims, and all thnn* pope's 
had evidently si^cured the dignity only through 
simony, the part y of reform saw uo other reme<iy tlian 
to induce the German king, Henr>' 111, to interv(‘ue. 
Henry 111, through the sjmods of Sutn and Hoin<‘, 
had all thrw popt^s deposinl. Gregory VI m tlie 
capacity of secrt'tary went into exih' to Germany witli 
Hildebrand (later Pm)e Gregoiy \'I1). 'Fhon, mark- 
ing the zenith of the German imperial powder at Home, 
there follow'od a number of German popes. Clcnn'nt 
11, who crowned Henry HI eiiqieror m 1()4(>, confer- 
ring on him also the rank of Patrician, and with it the 
right of nomination at papal elections; Damasus II; 
Saint Ivoo IX of Alsace, wdth whom the drift toward 
ecclesiastical reform finally rciiched the papal chair; 
and Victor II. 

The reaction soon 8<'t in. Under the liurgun<liau 
Nicholas II the effort to fre<^ th<‘ pajiacy from the 
comma! iding influence of the empire becomes clearly 
noticeable. At the East<*r Synod of lO.V.) the papal 
election was placed under lU'W ri'gulat ions, being rc'- 
posed eiwentially in the haiuls of 11 h‘ cardmals. 'I'he 
German king was no longer to have t lu’ right of (h'sig- 
nation, but at most only that of coidirinat ion. As t he 
Gennan Court was unwilling to yi(*ld the right of desig- 
nation without a struggle, wfiich, acrordmg to its 
concept, was confi'ired togetluT with tlu* hcrcditaiy' 
rank of Patrician, the first conflicts betw(*en cinpin* 
and papacy began. In opposition to Ah'xander 11, 
who was elected to succml Nicholas II, lli<‘ GiTinan 
Goveninient 8f*t up Bishop Cadalus of Parma (llon- 
orius II). Soon afterward, under Ihairy IV and 
Gregory VII, the conflicts broadimed out int » the con- 
flict concerning investiture. In thi? (‘ontest the 
papacy had pressing need of a tenijx). al power to 
support it against the German Finpirc This sup- 
port W'as (h^stined to be furnished by tlu' Normans, 
whose state, founded in Ijower Italy, became* of <‘vci- 
inereasing importance to the papacy. 

The relations Ixdweem the Holy Sen* and the* Nor- 
mans were not always friemlly. When th(*sc at the^ 
time of Ijee> IX advancf*<l into the Ixmibard Duchy 
of Benevento, the Beneventans seaight t/O (l<*fen<l 
themselves against them by exj>elhng the r<*ignmg 
prince and electing the pone in 1051 as their soven’ign. 
ihufl was Benevento added to the Statf*s of the 
Church. Actually, of course, the popes hiul prissy 
sion only of the city of Benevci o wuth the <hHtrict 
immediately under its jurisdiction, and that only 
since 1077. Through Ikmev^enfo Ixx) IX Is'came in- 
volved in a q^uarrel with the Normans anfl trsik the 
field gainst them, but was dHeaUnl and ma^le captive 
near Civitate in 1053. The victors, however, did not 
fail to ivcognize and to respect in th(' captive ih<* suc- 
oessor of Peter, and subsfxniently, as the r(*«ult of 
negotiations with Nicholas 1 1, the treaty of Melfi was 
made in 1059, in which the Normans ac’knowledged 
themselves vassals of the Tloly See for the conquere<i 
territories — Benevento was exerted — and engaged 
to pay a yearly tribute. They now also took upon 


the^ly^ the protection of the piracy and the 
Nate'S of the Church, m well as of thircanonical elee- 
turn of the jK)p<\ A Norman army under Robert 
t.iiiscard rt'sciKHi C,rogor>’ \*1I m the gmitest din- 
tr(‘Ks, when Ilcnrj' IV hiul ixmie to Rome with his 
aim-pope C lenient HI, nveivixl the imperial crown 
irom the laricr, and imnnsomMl Grt>g<ir>' VH in the 
Angelo. Ikfore the p<i\vefful Norman 
armv llcury fimi to withdraw from Home m 10H4 

A valuable alb' of the paptwy in its <H>nHict with the 
empire >\a.s the great C\)Uiit<^ Matilda of Ttmcaiiv, 
a whose C.:ist lc of Ganossii King lienr>' IV a^ipeared 
m J«nu.ar>, Kb,, u. U'g (;nw»ry VU for aWdiition 
loin the ban of the ('hurch. Klatilda had bv will 
tH^lueathed her frtH'hold to the pope, bid had 

also in 1 1 1 1 made prouust^ to Kniperor Henry V, but 
promibly only in such a way that the Hortmn Church 
wmiUl rt'iiuim chu’f owikt 3’lie su(H'<^ioii tho 
laiuis b<*c|ucrithe<i by Matilda furnishtH.! idtor her 
death Gilo) a new cause*, first for stnutUHl rolaiionii, 
then for a <piarrel Is twtsm emperor and pope. This 
was jinrtlv due to the fact tliat the lands. WTause of 
th<‘ir location, hiul a high strategic value. Whoever 
posseasetl t hem csmiinainhHi t he passage of the Ap«m* 
niru*8 from tlu* ]>lams of the Po into Henry 

V at oiKU' t<H>k iu>HH<‘ssion of tlu* lands, and Hul>s<H|uent 
kmg.s and empi'rors to Fn'<ieri<*k II also ocuaipied or 
be.Ktovv(‘d them m siiite of the it»i)eaUHl prott^is of the 
C'liria Amid nil tins wi* oftim se<* pope and emperor 
working m harinony Tlu* anti-pope Anaeletus 11 
with Ins protector, King Uoger 1 1 of Sicily, was at- 
tack<Mi by lOmpci-or Lothair, who t4K>k up the cause of 
Innocent 11. I' redenck 1 luul .\ mold oi Br<*sein., who 
had openly pn‘ache<l agamsi the temporal power of 
tlie popi'M, «*\ecutt‘d as a hereto* and n'lu'l (1155). 

The various matters of diH])\ite, which hail let! under 
Krcdcru'k 1 to the eight I'en years’ conflict, w'ith .\lex- 
aiuh'r 111 and luul lunm then set tied in the Treaty of 
V«‘nict*, W(*re again revived w’ht*n Henr>' VI. as hiia- 
baiul of the Norman heiress (^mstniice, at tin* d<»ath 
of the childh'Hs King William II in 1 IHI), laid claim to 
the Norman Kmgtloin, wlu(*)i emliraeed Sicily and 
lyower Italy Tlic pope tis lonl paranunint wmluHlto 
have tlu* unr<'stri(’ted disjiosal of the Norman king- 
dom, and first l)c*Ml()Wi*d it on the iJlegil imatcTancnul 
of ls*eee. Hut Henry' disregariliMl this action, and 
concmen'd the kingdom after Taucnsl’s fleath in 1194, 
lie di'sinsl to transform Italy and Germany int^i an 
hereditar\ monarchy lie also made old parts of the 
States of the ('hurch subjc'ct to him, when in 1195 he 
pla<‘(*<l the Margravate of Aneotui, the Duchy of 
Havenna, and tlu* ancient exarcliate (tin* Romagna) 
.:idcr the lonl high stcwanl of the realm, Markwala 
of Anweil(‘r, as his vuterov But with his death in 
1 K)7 all the plans for world <lo!fiinion collafwusl. In 
Italy a national movement was startiMl, which the 
youthful and energetic Innoci'nt 111 utihzi^l Ki nv 
estahlish and <‘xtend the State's of the (’hurch, Firat 
of all he enfore(‘d Hu* papal lU it lion ly at Horne itself 
bv exacting an oath of alu'giance fr<»m the fM^nators m 
w(*ll lis from the prefect , previously appi)iiit^«l by the 
emiK‘ror. After this iiearlv all the (owns and villages 
of the terribiry b<*queath<x1 by Matikla, in the March 
of Ancona, and in the Duchy of Hmdeto, also AHsisi 
imd Pemgia, submit tc<l to him. Innocent thus f»e- 
eame tlu* rmtorer of the Htatfv* of the (/hurch. Af(4jr 


the preeed(*nt set by Dt to IV (Nruiss. H June, 1201), 
the son of Henry \i. Frederick II, who btwl brjeii pro- 
tert(*<i by Innocent ill, confirnu*rl anew the Hiatus of 
t he (’imreh in tlieir const it nent parts by a golden bull 
exeeiiUsl in the name of tlu' empire at Eger on 12 July, 
1213* thr-se jiarts wore t he <»ld f*atrimony from (kifan*- 
ario to Hailicofam, the .Mareli of Ancona, the Duchy 
of Hpoleto, the temtonf*s of Matilda, the Oninty of 
Bertmoro (south of Havenna), the exarehatc, ana the 
Pentapohs All t bets* new' ocriuisitions and tlw* Htaiee 
of the Church in their entirety were again placed in 
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ihB gr««teit jeopardy when the struggle be- 
tween Frederick II imd the Curia broke out. With 
the exception of the city of Rome the emperor had 
brought the States of the Church into his power. 
Innocent IV fled to his native city (Ecumenical Genoa 
and thence to Lyons^ where at the thirteenth (Ecumen- 
ical Omncil in 1245 he placed Frederick II under the 
ban of the Church ana deposed him. The conflict 
raged for several years longer, but the star of the 
Hohcnstaufen was rapidly setting. The emperor^s 
son Enzio, conunander-in-chief in (Ikjntral and Umicr 
Italy, was capturcri by the Rolognese in 1249. The 
emperor liiinself died in 1250, and his son Oinrad 

IV died a few years later (1254). When Fred- 
erick’s illegitimate son Manfred undertook the con- 
tinuation of the struggle and had himself crowned at 
Palermo, the French pfjfic Clcmient IV summoned to 
liis aid the brother of King Ixiuis IX of France, 
Charles of Anjou, who had accepUri the Kingdom of 
Ix)wer Italy as a nef of the |K)iw. CharU^ vanquished 
Manfnid in 1255 at IJenevenUK and (jonradm, the 
youthful nephew of Fr^lerick II, at Tagliaexizzo in 
1258, and had tliis last dfitwendant, of the llohenstau- 
fen house! execuUxi in the* market-place of Naples. 
With this the danger to the papacy from the Honen- 
staufen was removtNd, but a worse danger took its place. 

(3) From Uie Atngntm Enk io the End of the Fifteenth 

Century . — The pxipacy was now not only xiejHjndent 
upon tne prot(M*tion of FraiuiC, but was also entirely 
at lU mercy. This wiis H<H?n in the utter disreganl 
shown by Philip the Pair in his attitude toward Honi- 
fiwic VI 11 and his succ(»HHor8. Clement V, a native of 
Hoii thorn France, did not ventun^ to go to Italy, after 
his election in 13()5, but had himsc'lf (browned at Lyons, 
an<l after 13(K) r(*«idt'd at Avignon, which now re- 
mained the residence of the |s)fM»s until 1375. The 
country alxiut Avignon const itutcri the Omnty of 
Venaissin or the Margravatc* of Provx^nce, which, on 
the ground of a former donation of the Omntx of Tou- 
louse in 1273, haxl be<ni given up to the {K)|k* by the 
PYench king, Philij) 1 1 1 1 he Hold. The city of Avignon 
its<»lf first caiiK* into the iK)HH(!ssiou of the Holy 8w* by 
purchoM! in 134H. During the residence of the pofn^ 
in Avignon the papal dominion in the States of the 
Church almost e.eas('<l. In Home the* CVilonna and 
Orsini fought, for the supremacy. In the other cities 
the PYeneh regents, who w<*re sent fnnn Avignon, 
found anything but willing olxHlience. llologna n*- 
voIUhI in 1334 against the |>oj)t‘’H relative, lleltram. 
Cola di Uienzi clxmidtHl the Homans with the phanU)m 
of a miublic. I'he state of anarchy was first, eiuiwl by 
the Castilian (!anlinul Albonioz (see (liL de Ai^ 
BOHNoz, AtVAUEZ CAiiiLU)), wlioiii liinocent VI sent 
to the Hiatt'S of the Chureh as his vicar-g(*iieral in 135^1. 
AllKirnoz not only brought the Htatt^s of the Chureh 
under subjin^tion to the but also reorganized 

them by means of the Apulian Oinstitutionsj which 
wort? in force in the Htatt's of the Chureh until IK 15. 
But the 8UCoessc*8 of Allxinioz won' stxin nullifiwl 
again, whtin the Great Schism tK'cuired during the 
residence at Avignon. After its termination 5iartin 

V (1417’-<11) sought to iwtablish a centralized mon- 
arcliy out of the various nmAict ing rights, privilege's, 
and usurimtions. and in this had much sueceas. New 
afflictions wen' brought by the pt'riod of the Renais- 
sance, in which visionaries of nulieal viob^ loveei ti> 
pose as lilierators fnim tyranny. Thus the conspiracy 
of Htefano Poreani alarmeel Nicholas V in 1453, and 
the conspiracy of 1458 alarmed Paul II. Other dan- 
gers lay m the growth of power of certain families of 
the feiidal nobilitv in the SUtes of the Chureh, in the 
nepotism of some of the popes who pro\pd^for ^eir 
relatives at the expense of the Htatea of the Cliurch, or 
in their international pedieies, for which the States of 
the Chureh had to suffer. 

(4) Frrnn the Sixteenth Cmiury to the Treaty ef 
Vienna.— Under Alexander VI the States of the 


Church diainiegrat^ hito a aeries of states held ^ 
papal relatives of the Borgia family. Cesare Borgia, 
whom Machiavelli admired, laboured earnestly from 
his Duchy of Romagna to transform the States of the 
Church into a Kingdom of Central Italy. After his 
fall (1554) Venice sought to bring the cities on the 
Adriatic Sea under its power. Julius II then in his 
impetuous way had recourse to force to re-establish 
and extend the States of the Church. He conquered 
Perugia and Bologna and by the Lea^c of Cambrai 
forced Venice to give up Ravenna, Ceryia, Faenza, 
and Rimini. Bui, after he had been satisfied by the 
Venetians, he concluded the Holy Ix^ue for the ex- 

S ukion of the PYench from Italy. It is true that the 
Yench in 1512 were once more victorious over the 
trooiw of the Iveague at liavenna, but thanks chiefly 
to the Swiss mer(*.enarit«, whom the pope had enlisted 
througli Can final Schinner, Julius attained his object. 
On the surrender of the Duchy of Milan to Maximil- 
ian Hforza, Julius II made a still further gain for the 
States of the Church, since Parma and Piacenza were 
taken fnmi tlie duchy and mcorjKirated in th<‘ States 
of the (jhurch. Ri'ggio and Mixiena, which belong(*d 
to the I)ukc of PYirxira, were also taken posst^ion of 
by the rx>ix'; but his successor Leo X ha<i to restore 
thfisc! citi(« to the duke m 1515. A dreadful catas- 
trophe was bniught upon Rome by the vacillating 
policy of Clement VI 1. The disorderly trfK)|)H of 
Charh^H V ov(‘rrxm and plunderc'd the SitiU^s of the 
(Church, occupied Home on 5 May, 1527, and for eight 
days not<*<i there frightfully {Sacco di Hrmia). In the 
Ciistle of 8. Angelo the jxim' was held captive until 6 
Di'cember. It was long before these wounds wc'rcj 
healed, although the pope in 1529 concluded a i>eace 
with the ('iTVfH'ror at Barcelona and reeciveni back the 
States of till* Church. 31ie conclusion of |X'ace was 
(xinfirnu'd by the Oinference of Bolopia, at which 
Charles V on 24 April, 1530, receiveiT the imjxirial 
crown fn>m Clement VI 1. 

During this time as well xis later a number of dis- 
tricts w(*re for a tiim* H<*parated from the States of 
the Chureh and conferr(*<l as separate principalities 
by |X)}K*s on their relative's. The Hovere ik)|k* Six- 
tus IV hatl in 1474 mode P^etlerigo of Montefeltro 
Duke of Ilrbino, and nuirritHl P'lHiengo’s daughter 
Giovanna to his nephew Cfiovanni della Rovere. The 
son of this Gioviuiru, PYanceseo Maria della Rovere, 
came into ixissession of the Duchy of Urbino in 1508, 
during the |MnitifieaU* of the other Rovere* fxipe, 
Julius II. In juJdition to this Julius II in 1512 con- 
ferred on him the* Victiriate of Pesaro, W’hich had 
previously Wn a fief in the hands of the Malatesta 
and since 1445 of the Sforza. Not until the male 
line of the Hovere became extinct in Ui31 were! Mon- 
tefeltm and Urbmo together with Pesaro rt!stored 
to the States of the Church. Po|k' Paul 111 in 1545 
bestowixi Parma and Piaeenzii as a duehy on his son 
Pier Luigi P^arnest*. PRen afU*r the P'iu*nese fine 
had liecome (*xtinct, the duchies reverted, not to the 
States of the Chureh, but to a bnvnch of the Spanish 
Bourbons, and finally in 1H50 to Siuxlinia. To make 
up for this PYrrani, which had once belongeti to 
Matilda of Canossa as a papal fief, had in 1258 fallen 
to the Guelph family of Piste, anti had in 1471 been 
made a duchy. After the main fine of the PCste had 
become extinct in 1597, P'errara reverted to the States 
of the Church, and remained part thereof (except 
durini^ the Napoleonic |>eriod) until the Italian an- 
nexation in 1H(X). Modena and Reggio, however, 
fell in 1597 to a collateral fine of the Este as a fief 
of the empire. Thus the States of the Church before 
the outbreak of the P'rench Revolution embraced 
substantially the territory that had Ixilonged to thejm 
at the time of Charlemagne, except that some portions 
of the old Duchy of ?^leto had b<'en added in the 
south since the time of Innocent III. 

Rapid changes came with the time of the French 
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Revolutioii and of Napoleon. In 1791 the French 
National Assembly announced the union of AviRnon 
and Venaissin witJi France, and in the Peace of To- 
lentino (1797) Pius VI had to give them up, while at 
the same time relinquishing the lei^ations of Ferrara, 
Bologna> and Romagna to the Ci«alj>ine Hcpuhlic. 
In F^ruary, 1798. General Berthier, who htul l>een 
sent to Home Napolwn, formed the rt»st of the 
States of the Church into the Homan Republic . 
The pope, because he would not renounce his claim, 
was taken away as a captive and eventually coiifiiuHi 
in Valence, where death soon released him (29 August, 
1799). People were already rt'joicing that the ptqMicy 
and the chiin^h had come to an end. Their jo>' wiw, 
however, premature. Umler the pn>tection of Kiu- 
peror Francis II the cardinals in 18(K) electcnl Pnm 
Vll as pope at Venice. But hard trials await ( h 1 him. 
It is true that in IHOl Pius VII by Naisileon’s favour 
got back the States of the Church as iHiundi'il in the 
Peace of Tolontino. But the jMisition of the Statics 
of the Church remaininl extn^mely pn^ciirious. Naini- 
leon in 1806 conferriHl Benevento on Talleyraml and 
Pontecorvo on Bernii<latU\ In ISOS, b(»caus<‘ Pius 
Vll would not closi^ his jKirts to th(‘ English, the States 
of the Church w'cre again ottcupied and in IS(M) com- 
pletely confiscated. The Marches, Urhmo, Camt'- 
rino, and Maceratawere annexinl to thenew'Iy-creatiHl 
Kit^dom of Italy, the rest of the States of the Cliureh 
to fiance. Not until the Congress of Vienna, when‘ 
the able Consalvu representcnl the 1 )ojm‘, w^ere tin' 
States of the Church again established (1815), almost 
in their old dimensions except that Avignon ami V<'- 
naissin were not restoriKl to the and Austria 

received a narrow strip lilong the frontier of tlu' 
Ferrara district north of the Po and the right of gar- 
risoning Ferrara and Coiruichio. 

(5) From tkc Peace of Vienna to tS7(K — The liberal 
and national ideas prevalent throughout C/(*ntral 
EuroiJc underminwl the Stab's of the CJuirch. just 
as they did the rest of Italy, and found expn'ssion 
in the high-sounding phriifu's “constitution” and 
“national unification". The French Uivoliition 
and Napoh*on had awakened thi>«‘ ideiis 'Phe 
name of a Kingdom of Italy, whow eniwn Na- 
j>ohx>n had wwn, was not forgotten With the 
old conditions, wdiich the (xmgress of Vienna had 
restored, the people were by no nieaiiH satisluMl. 
They lamcutiHl the division of Italy inU» various 
states, bound together by no common liorid, and 
al)Ove all the fact that thi'y were rulwl by fori'igners. 
The pope and the King of Sardinia aloni' w^ctc iookinl 
upon os really native rulers. 1’he other rulers were 
r^ardtHl more or less as foreigners. Naples-Hicily 
was ruleii by the BourlKm line, which had <;ome there 
in 17^18, and which was opfxised particularly by 
Hicily. In Parma and Piac:<Mixa also the Bourbon 
line, first estahlisluHl h<‘n' m 1748, rule<l again from 
the death (1847) of Marie-ljouise, wife of Naiwdi'on 
1. In Modena and Tuscany collateral lines of the 
house of Austria rulcxl: in the Duchy of Mcxlena, a 
line which hari in 1H(KI IxKuune the heir of the ancient 
ducal house of Este; in Tuscany, whicli, after the 
Medici had become extinct, hxui lallen to tin* ducal 
house of Lorraine, the line sprung from Ferdinand 
III, brother of Emperor Francis I of Austria. Fur- 
thermore, the Austrians were the iminc'diate rulers 
of the Lombani- Venetian Kingdom. The current 
of national feeling was directed above all against the 
rule of the Austrians at Milan and Vcmice, hatfsl as 
a government by foreigners, and also against the 
governments which pursued the policies of and w«*re 
protected by Austria. Austria’s statesman Metter- 
nich had at heart the maintenance of the onier e»- 
tabliidied bv the CJongress of Vienna in 1815. As the 
States of the Church were included among the gov- 
ernments under Austria’s protection, they gradu^y 
shared the hatred against Austria* 


The narn>w police spirit of the absolute govern* 
ments. w^hich did not distingutsh between w&t was 
juHtifialilc luui what was not, promoted the growth 
of dissatisfaction, whii'h first Umk shape in secret 
siKMctu's Carlwniirmm and frt'eniasonry s|imid 
rapidly. The (irt'ek war of irwh'jiendenee, which 
excitinl uiu\*i*rsal lulmiration, aroiistHi the national 
spirit in iUily. The Sanfcdists (jmt la soala /«do), 
as the loyal C'athohcH wen' calltnl, wert' only a weak 
supjHirt U>r the Paiial CioveniiiHUit m the »tates of 
the C^luireli, The C'lvrlRmari, kxl by exile's and maile 
fugiti\e« in Paris tuid yielding to tlie impression made 
by the Revolution of %luly, pmfiUnl by the vacancy 
of the juipul ehair after the death of Pius VIII, in 
I8d0, to iiuaugurate rising in the StaU'w of the Church. 
espc'iMally in Bologna Under the j>rt«idency oi 
Maz/.im, the founder of the n' volution ary society of 
the “(Ju»viine Italia”, delegate asw'mbhMi at Ikiiogna 
in ISdl. a .1 a parliament of the imiti'd pnwinci^s, to 
establisli a republiean form of gtivcTiiinenl, and elected 
a i)roM.sional government. When the new )x>pe 
tlregon XVI asktnl for Austria’s aHsisiance, Metier* 
inch was remlv to in((*rvene without delay. The 
Austrians restonsl jM*m*e in the Stab's of the Church, 
as also in Modcim and Parma. But hanlly htwi the 
tOHipH departed, wlien new- disorders broke out, and, 
in answer to the iK>p«''s rt'm'W'iHl call for help, the 
vXustrians nappean'ii at Bologna tn 1832 under 
Hadi't.skv 'I'o m'utrahxe the mfluenee of the Aus- 
trians the Fn'iieh (lovernment of liouis IMiilippe 
s<‘nl t<» Ancona tr(X>ps. which remauuMl then» as long 
as the .Vustrians oeeupied Ikdogiia (until lKil8). 
In opposition to thf‘ foliowTrs of MaxKini there wert* 
not lacking for a while men who Hti*ove to bring alMUit 
the unification of Italy with the (swiperation of the 
|M>p(» Their s|>ok<‘sman was at fiiTHt the former 
ehaidam of King Uh.arU'j^ Allx*rt of Sartbnia, Vincenito 
(iionerti, who m 1843, as an exih' in Brussels, W’rote 
the treatise' “ II primab) morale v civile degh Italmni", 
a publication whi(‘h eausi'd a great st'CHalion. He 
desirtsi that the pope* should become the IhsmI of the 
national union of stab's m Italy, from which the 
foreign princes wi're to be excluded l*i(*<imont, how- 
ever, wiis to ac t as regularly apjMuntcHl pnibx'tor of 
thc' jMipe and Italy. Thc' pnc'st, C^nint Antoriio 
Rosniini, desirc'cl an Italian confcHleration with the 
at its lic'ad and twci dehb<*rativc‘ chaml>ers. He 
pubh.Hhc'd Ins ideits in 1818 in the treatim' “Delle 
ciiMiuc* piagiic' dc'lla H (Miu'sa”, in which he also par- 
licmlarly recomiiicndcsl the* reform of the Church. 
The son-in-law of Maiixoni, Marehest' Massimo d’ 
Az^eglo, sc't forth Uu' jsTversc political conditions in 
Italy and c'Hjx'C'inlly in the State's of the* Church more 
unsparingly in the trc'atisc' “Ch ultimi casi di Roma- 
gna” (1846), m which he urgc'iitly advocated reform, 
but at thc' same' time' warnenl against cimspiracy fwriei 
n'volutiem. 'I'he majority of those* who wi're enthu- 
Kuistie about the umfie'atum of Italy out their hofH* m 
Piedmont, “la spiwla ei’ Italia”. Cxysare Btdls* in 
his lKM>k “D* Hts'ranze' d’ Ibilia”, wdiieh apia'anxl in 
1844, e'XfXH'b'd first of all the* founding of a union of 
the lionibarei stales. 

The* de'maiid for refonn in tlic HtaU-is of the Cdiurch 
wiis in fact not unjustifie-ii It was e'X|s»('bMl that it 
wouhl 1 m' maiigurate'd by U.ri'geiry XVUs sumvmor, 
who was luiilexl with extravagant hojKie, when m 
i^iuH IX hr asce'ndc'd the pajeal chair on 16 Jiine^ 
1846 Mf'n saw' in him the* of whom Cioberii 
had <lre‘aine>d. Pms IX convoke*el at Home a cxaincil 
of slate comtK)se‘d of rf*pre'sentativcs of the various 
provinces, e*sfabIiHhe*ei a formal cabinet criurtcil, and 
Kamdioiie**! the* format i<*n of a militia in thc Htates of 
thc ( ihure'li I n tahiii ion Ik* sugge^bsd bi I’uiicany and 
Sardinia the* fe»rmatiem of an Italian customs union. 
But the country was wrought up bsi highly b) con- 
tinue peaee'fullv anel slowly aUmg such a cour^. 
The Lmerals at Home were dissaiuified because the 
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laity were excluded from participation in the govern* 
mcnt of the States of the Church. Even before the 
outbreak of the French Ilevolution of Februai^ 
they forced by a popular uprising the aj^intment in 
1848 of a cabinet of laymen. On 14 March, 1848, 
Pius IX after long hesitation decided to proclaim the 
fundamental law for the temporal government of 
the lands of the Holy Bee; as in other lands two 
chambers were to vote Ufion the laws, which were to 
be drawn up by a council of state. But the chambers 
were forbiadcn to interfere in any way in questions 
purely spiritual or of a mixed character, and the 
Ckillege of Cardinals had the right of veto over the 
decision of the chamliers. This nnjved unsatisfac* 
tory. Pius IX was also exiiecteti to accommodat«e 
himself to the national desires when Milan and Venice 
after the outbnmk of the revolution in Vienna had 
risen against the Austrians and Piedmont was pre- 
paring to support the uprising. The p<)j>e too, 
it was thought, should draw the sword against Aus- 
tria. 

When Pius IX in an Encyclical announced on 20 
April, 1848, that ho could never riorsuade himsidf 
to engage in a war against a Catholic [xiwer such as 
Austria, and that he would never assume the head- 
ship of an Italian confe<leration, his jxipularity in 
Lilxjral-National circl(*H was wellnigh at an end. The 
party of those, who with Cioberti hiid flreamed of a 
unification of Italy und<*r the jxjfx?, crumbled away. 
Massini made the demand that Home 1x3 er(3(3i<3<l in hi 
a republic. A ixirtion of the civic guani surroundixi 
the Castle of 8. Angelo and conipelled the fs)pe to 
apjxiint Liberal ministcri^, But the revolutionary 
republicans would have nothing to do with su(;h a 
compromise. They bi»camc bolder than ever when 
King Chark3s Albert wiis defeated bv Uadc'tsky at 
Custossa on 24-25 July, 1848, and th<? monarchical 
national Jiarty had thereby met with (complete failure. 
When the Lirx'ral minister Hossi sought to rcxirgan- 
i*c the States of the Church and at tlu* same time 
urged on the formation of a conf(»derHt,ion of the 
Italian states, he was stablxxl to death on the steps 
of the Palace of the Cancel lenu on 15 November, 
1848. On the following dtw the |x)pe found himw'lf 
besieged in the Quiriiuu. Only witn difficulty c(»uld 
the nwiss Guards protect him from tins fury of the 
populace. On 24 November Pius IX e«3a|X'd in 
oi^uise to Gaeta in the NeaiKilitan Kingdom, wiiither 
King Feniinand 11 luui ix'turned to take command in 
(lerson. After the flight of the [xqH^ an asm^rnbly 
was olecUxl to mlmmister the government, the ropul)- 
lic was proclaiiiKHi at Honu* on 9 February, 1849, 
and the temporal sovereignty declared a^ilishcxi. 
Masxini with his internatioufU following ruled at 
Rome. In Florence also the republic was proclaimed 
on 18 February. But n3ac:tion followed quickly. 
This was hastened when the Austrians in a new pas- 
sage of arms hod defeated the Hedmontese at Mor- 
tara on 21 March, 1849, and at Novara on 2^i March. 
Charles All>ert thereupon resigned in favour of his 
son Victor Emmanuel II. The Austrians were now 
more powerful m lJp|x?r It^dy than ever. They 
brought back to Florence the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
Ferdinand 11 suppressed the revolution in Sicily. 
Pius IX was readily heard when he appealed to the 
Catholic powers for assistance against the republic. 
To anticipate Austria Louis Napoleon, Uien presi- 
dent of the Second Republic, with the consent of the 
Constituent Assembly in Paris, sent a force under 
Oudinot into the States of the Church, where besides 
Mastini many revolutionaries from other lands 
(including Garibaldi) had gatliered, and a trimnvirate, 
composed of Massini, Aurelio Sam, and Carlo Ar- 
mellmi, wasadniinisteringthegoviarmiient. Oudinot *s 
anatt foroe soon after its lumding at Civitavecchia 
was, it is true, at first defeated More Home. But 
DOW the Austrians also entered the States of the 


Church in the north, in the south the Neapolitans, 
while in Terracina Spaniards landed. Oudinot 
received reinforcements and began the siege of Rome. 
Garibaldi with 50(X) volimteejre cut his way throi^ 
to continue the struggle in the Apennines. On 
2 July, 1^9, Oudinot entered Rome and ag^ re- 
stored the temporal power of the pope. Pim IX 
re-entered Rome on 12 April, 1850. 

Thus not only the Piedmontese and their followers, 
but the Republicans also had been routed, and haa 
shown that they were unable to bring about the unity 
of Italy. By the military power of Austria all of 
Italy's forces hatl been shattered. But the object 
was not abandoned. A different programme was now 
adopted : to proceed with foreign aid under Piedmont's 
leaflership against the tx>jX3. Piedmont sought to 
retain the sympathies of all Liberals by keeping the 
constituti(' while the remaining governments of 
Italy had n turne<l to absolutism. Pius IX, bitterly 
disillusionixl, declared the retention of a constitution 
wholly incompatible with the most vital interests 
and the canons of the Church, as well as with the 
indejx3ndence and freedom of the {xiiie. Between 
him, the States of the Church, and Italy no efforts 
could bring about an understanding that was satis- 
factory to all. A French garrison maintained the 
sovereignty of the pop3 at Rome, while the Austrians 
sc'curcHl tranquillity m the legations. The question 
w’as: lw)w long would the two foreign powers eontinue 
harmoniously side by side in Italy f It was answered 
when Najx)l(X)n 111 under Ux>k to show Kurojx3 the 
splendour of his imjX3rial ixiwcr and to force Austria 
out of its jxisition of military siqireinacy in Italy. 
The change of temper in those circl(3H of Italy that 
were striving for national unification was shown in 
a new treatise of Giob‘rti, who in 1843 in his “Pri- 
mato " h^ assigncMl the guidance- to the jx)ix3. In 1851 
he published ms Ixxik “Hinnovamcnto civile d’ 
Italia”, in which ho set forth that the unification 
could be e 'cornplishtHi without Rome, and even 
against Home with the a’d of Pio<l nont. To prepare 
Piixlmont for this r6le wa^ the task of Camillo (Javour, 
who was miule prime miuisU'r in 1852. It was also 
he who found for Sardinia the ally who unitod with 
it against Austria. At Plonibitirt^, a watering-place 
in Ixirraine, h<^ interested Napoleon in his plans in 
July^ 1859, and all measures down to the smallest 
details were hero agrml upon. The Piedmontese 
8ucct3od(Hl in joining their forces with the French 
army, and the allies defeated the Austrians at Ma- 
genta and Bolferino. N apoleon, however, then swiftly 
concluded with the Einixjror Francis Joseph the 
Peace of Vdlafranca-ZUrich, by the terms oi which 
Austria had to give up Lombardy only, not Venetia; 
in it pipvision was also made for an Italian confeder- 
ation. into which all Italian states, including Austria 
for Venetia, were to enter, and over wliich it was 
intended tbat the pope should preside. Napoleon 
feand the inter\'ention of the otfier powers, and at 
the same lime was eager to show consideration for 
the feelings of the French Catholics. 

In nation^ circles in Italy men were at first furious 
at the conditions of this treaty of peace. But calm 
soon retunied when it was seen that Napoleon made 
no preparations to bring back the expelled petty 
princes, and that the pope would have nothing to 
do with the r6le ass^ed to him. Cavour was 
iffile to continue his efforts in behalf of his schemes 
by the secret mth of conspiracy. At his instiga- 
tion apparently independent governments were 
established at Florence, Modena, and Bologna; in 
reality, however, these were directed from Turin, 
and were supported by Eik|dand, since England did 
not desire a Kingdom of Itw dependent on France. 
In Tuscany, in the district of Modfoia-Parma. which 
had formed itself into the Republic of Emilia, and 
m the legations a vote of the inhabitants was UJken, 
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15-20 March, 18^, which recited unanimoufily in 
favour of annexation to Sardinia. Napoleon hiiWlf 
had half desired tjbis deceptive expedient, by means 
of which he had himself once risen to power, in order 
that he might have an excuse for ic Ming matters take 
their own course. By the same expedient he now had 
voted to him the indemnity, stipulated in advance* 
for his interference in Italy, namely Savoy and Nice* 
which by a popular vote declare themselves for 
France. The pope did not suffer the annexation of 
the legations quietly. He excommunicated Victor 
Emmanuel and those who had assisted him. At the 
same time he issued a call for the formation of a 
volunteer army, which was ioined by many of the 
French legitimists. The command of the army was 
undertaken by a bitter enemy of NafioliHin, General 
Laraorici^re, who had distinguished himself in Al- 
geria.' In a very short time the volunteer army saw 
active service. Garibaldi with 1000 armed insiu*- 
gents had come from Genoa and landed at Marsala 
Hi May, 1860, liad revolutionised Sicily, and m\» 
marching against Naples. The Government at 
Turin, which had at first allowed Garibaldi to do as 
he pleased, now saw with displeasure the progress 
of the Republicans, and feared that these nuglit 
anticipate it at Rome and Naples, It sent an army 
to the south. Napoleon, whose consent Cavour liad 
sou^t for the foreseen clash with the ynipc, sent word 
to Turin “Fate presto^’ (act quickly) and crossiHi to 
Algeria that he might not see what was going on. 
At Castelfidimlo, not far from Ancona, the l^Hxlinon- 
tese army met the papal forces under l,.amorici^K», 
and Lamoricidrc was defeated on 18 S(^ptcnil)er. IStK). 
The Pi(HiinonU‘8e occupied the Marches, and then 
ailvancetl mU> the Kingdom of Naples. By a v(»tc 
of the inhabitants on 21 September the ixipulation 
W 148 then allowed to declare itself in favour of annex- 
ation to Sardinia. King Francis II of Naples after 
a bmve defence was forctxi to CAjiitulate at Gaeta 
on 13 February, 1861, and retired tMlome. All the 
annexed provinces wmt representativi's to the Turin 
Parliament, imd Victor Emmanuel 11 was here pro- 
claiineil King of Italy on 13 March, 1861. Rome and 
Venetia alone W(!re still to be won. Venetia wtis 
addiHl to Italy in 1H66 as the result of the victories 
of its ally, Prussia. 

At last Rome was also to follow, Napoleon had 
at the end of December, 1866, withdrawn the small 
French garrison fniin Rome. It is true indeed that 
a foreign legion^ composed for the most part of Frcmch 
soldiers and officers, was formed at Antibes to under- 
take the protection of Rome, but its position was 
neverthelcas very criticid. Garibaldi in the autumn 
of 1867 iiivadetl the States of the Church with his 
insurgents. Then Naix)leon once more sent a force 
from Toulon, which together with the papal army 
repulsed the forces of Garibaldi near Mentana, north- 
east of Rome on 3 November, 1867. The French 

f arrison after this remained in Rome, since the 
Parisian Government had to yield to the wishes of 
the Catholics of France. Not until 20 July, 1870, 
after the Franoo-Gernmn War had broken out, were 
the troops withdrawn. After Napoleon had been 
taken prisoner at Sedan, Italy, which had removed 
its capital to Florence in 1865, sent troops against 
Rome under Cadoma, and these on 20 September, 
1870, entered the city through the breach at the Porta 
Pia. A vote, which declared ifi favour of annexation 
to Turin, was here also to give approval to the occu- 
pation. Pius IX excommunicate all participant^! 
in and authors of the occupation of the States of the 
Church. AU Catholics condemned tJie action of 
Italy. To protect Itself against the remonstrances, 
Italy on 13 May, 1871, issued the so-called law of 
the Papal Guarantees (see Gcabantbss, Law Of), 
which was to secure to the pope his sovereignty, 
the invioiabllity of his person, as well as the freraom 


of the conclave and of the cncumenical councils. In 
addition to this a yearl>^ pension of 3,225,000 francs 
was voted to him. The Vatican, the Laieran, and 
the country^-seat Cast.(^l Gandolfo were declared ex- 
tra-twritorial. But Pius IX, to maintain hk protests 
against the seixurt' of the States of tlie uhurch, 
refumxi to acc^ept the law, and shut himself up in 
tlie VatKjan. 

The Homan question remains unsettled to the 
pn’eent day, since its solution by Italy has thus far 
been absolutely oru^ideil, bwidcs having be^ 
brtmght als)ut by violent. Without heeding the 
protests of the fiojK', Home was diHjlartxi the capital 
of Italy on 30 June, 1871. The nulical elements, 
who were hostile to the Church and who had con- 
tributed so much to the unification of Italy, continued 
for the future also to hold the uprier liand. Pope 
Plus IX b> the IhM'n'c “ Non exiMHlit'* of 21> February, 
1868, had forbidden the Italian C/a(hoIi(^ to partici- 
pate in till* politiial life and esiMTially m the election 
of n*preK('ntiitives of the Kingdom of Italy. Only 
in very n‘cent yc'ars has a gradiuil tendency to a 
changi* of n‘lalions In'ctmie notietuible. Although 
Plus X, becau.se of the principle involviHl, adheres 
to the “Non exjs'dit ”, he periiuts the )>ariicipaUon 
of OitholicH in iwlininistrative elections (munioi^ial 
and pn)vin(’ial (*leclions), and since the Ericyolioal 
“Ci'riurn C/iuisilium” of 11 June, 1005. in certain 
C4UM‘s oil the n^commi'iidation of the iiishop also 
partK'ipaiion in the purliivmi‘iitary elinMions. Since 
that turn* the Cath(>li(‘s have Ingun to take part in 
the jK>liticnl life of Italy (MM)0: 22 n*pn 'Ken tali ves) 
and to ext*rt an mllueiici* which Nve hoix* will redound 
to the welfare of the Church and of Italy. 


Ornkral Worer — Thkinrh, Hiplofmtiewi ttomimi 

tempuratin .S. Salitt (iJ voIh , Uuint*, ISOl). RKCMtiNT, (ieBek, 
tier SUitU Horn (U volw., Hi'rlin, 18(17 •), t»UEUc*ROVir», O'mcA. 
drr SUnU Horn »m MituUiUrr (H voIr , 4(n wt., HtutigAri, 18Htt — ); 
Buom'il, (ianrh. dm hxrchtnnUnUm, 1 (Clothu, ISSO), dtialins with 
tiie mxUKMUh and et^uturiim, 11 (lKii2). axiuntlttis 

from 17(K) to 1870; Siujeniiwm, der EnUlehunff u. 

Ifiltiung df» KirchfnnUmttH (Ixnpsiic, IHM). 

BCKCIAL WoHER to the KiURT ANI>H»KJ0NI) PKRtOOR. — H aiit- 
MANN, (ifmrhtchle Itulirnit »m AtiUelaltm, III ((Jolha, ICOH 11); 
Ficekh, FtfrachurwfH tur Rtstchth- u. H»cht»geacn, ItalMna (4 vt>U,, 
IniMibruok, 18(Wi-74) ; Nikiioer, (imeh. de» VtfrhdUn%$aM «uii«rAitn 
Kai»ertumu> PapaUum %m MtUrUiUtr, 1 {2 vob., 2n<i «d., MUn«t«r, 
1877), 87, UlKSKHKEfiiT, <U$ch. drr drtUachrn KaiarrrrU (tt vulii., 
Leipsig, 1881 Himron, JahrbUchrr dea frankxrchtn Htttchra 

unter Lutiufxg d. Frommen (2 vob., liOinxig, 18/4 70), 5>eMMLKH, 
Ueach. dea oatfr(tnUachrn Hnchra t2iui «i., 3 vob,, l^tpaMl. 
ISH7 — ); DoprrRt, Kaxarrtum u. Papattum unlrr dm Kgroltngarn 

i Fnnburg, 1880), Hiceki,, fhe Vrrirdgr der Pa pate mU den 
iarohngern urui (kta neur Knxaertum lu Urularke Zrdachr, fikr 
aeachxchtaunaaenachaft (1894 Oft); Ii>KM, Athench 1 1 und der 
KirchenaUuU m MuiriL dra Jnatituta (Ur datrrrtxch. (iVacfcirAb- 
forachung, XXIII lHH)2), Ht’iii).rrK«-HoirMOB»T, Zu den Math- 
iUiiachen Schenkungen lu MxU. dea hiatHula fUr datnr. (ieaehiehU(m- 
achung, IX(IHHH)', Overmann, Grafin MiUhildr wtn Tuarxen, thre 
Peatlzungcn Orach xhrra Gutra von JtI6 (IniiRbfuPk, IHOft); 

LociiAiRK, Innocent III, Rome et V Itahe {2nd c<l., I*arb, JttOO); 
WisKKiAiANN, Philtpp V. Schmiheu u. Otto IV (2 vob., liPlptb, 
1873-78); Idem, Kaxaer Frtedrtch II (2 vob.. lA^tpxiK, I881» W7). 

To THE Thihi) anu Fouktii Fbrioijr. -- l*ARTim, Geach. det 
Papete amt dem Auagaiagr dra MtltrlaUarM (ft vob,, Frsihurg, 1880" 
IW): tr. ANTiiOBOR, Uxat of the Popea from the ('haa of the 
Mxddir Agra, I (Hi. Ixmm, 1(8)2- -), (^heiomton, tixaUfry of the 
Papacy during im Krformatxon (ft vob., Ixmdt)H, 1882 W4; n«w 
ed.. IIKJI); Ha NEB, htr rtimxachen Pa pate xn drn leMrn j Jahr- 
hunderten (3 vob . lOth mi., Uip*i«. IWK)). Kitei.. />fr hirrhen- 
ttaut unter K lemma V (Borlin, li«)f). Worm. hard. A tttornoa. tier 
M BegrUnder dea KxrchenaUuitea (PmierlKtrn, 1802) . 
prtma l^eione del card, Adtomat xn Jtalut in Htudx 
(liomc, IHWS). Ipbm, U rxconauiaUx delM gJT 

opertxdx Kguixo A Urornox in V I. V HI (liome, 1^. 

1899); CAum,CoatUuxymrdrl rmtrtfnonw dxR PtHromTm^ 
net aecolo XlVm Arrhwo atorxm dtdUi aocxrta Romafui dxfor^ patr^ 
(1H92); Brorcm, Papal Jtdttxa II und die GrUndung dee Kirehen* 

ata^ xmW Mrh vob.. Mrid*. 1897-1900). Hi*?*’^*^"**- 
Der KxrchenaltuU arit drr /ranifiaxaehm Retolutxon j ** 

Hamomoini. L* luUui durante la domtnnxxone f^nn^aae (NEpliM. 
1882), BaU>I, Rtorw delta 

del re Gxovacrhxno Murat ax m*d% (M .4/ « !S!!: 

Riweri, It rjmgrraao dt Vienna r la Santa Hade JTuHn, lUm), 
Idem. />i lurvraniiA del Papa e i aovramidt tutia J iPwaf« ^ 
in Civitta oati . 18th V ( BKKf) . Fairjur, /»« pmvedr tempardl 

au dShut du ponied de Grhmre ^ 

de Stendhal in Revue hutarxgue, XLII (rErb, 1S90), FaWIII. 
jjj^ eiaio ramanc dal 1814 ol 1840 (4 Toto*, 3fd sd* Flwtoo#, iOW) » 
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Hjmcaui^ OmcA. (4 vols.. Letp^, 186i9~73); vai« 

Dimiut, Komt «f la frnncma»»on«ru. Vteiimitudet du pwvoir 
Umporu dtm pape$ de i700 A no9 }our» (Lille. IBdO); Ck^tijikad* 
Jolt, VSffHtu rofttatne en face de la rtwduitan (2 voU.. P»rb, 
1831); BALLSTDiBa, Hiet. de la rHolutum de Rome (2 vols., Parte. 
1850; : GavasB;. Mattini, Maeeoneria e Rtvolusione (Roine, 1901) ; 
Babtia, Jl domtmo Umporale dei Pajn (BotogniL 1890); 

LTOMe, Diepatehee reep, the CondUitm of Ihe Papal Staiee (London. 
1860^ Ballbiumi. Le prime pagtne del jHnUificaio di Papa Pio 
tX (Konie, 1909) ; BiaoHorreHAtjHKN, the erttlm Regierungejahte 
dee M^tpelee Piue IX ntich den amthchen Berichten dee pretteeiechen 
Oeeandien Outdo t. Veedom in KuUur (1903); Idem, Piue IX 
im RetoUdumejahr. Ptue IX tn Gaeia, Der Ktrchenetaat in 
dem Jahren 1861-69 (1904); del Cleko. Coe^raeume romanCt 
I8f7-4S8 (Home, 1899); Giovaonoli, Pellegrtnt Roeei e la riwlu- 
eione romana (llome, 1898) , on Mevitta. Hid. de Vinvaeion dee 
BUUe pontUlcaux en 1807 (Parie, 1875); Balak. La polUtea 
daliana dad 1808 al 1870 (Rome, 1880) ; de Cemare, Roma e lo 
ekdo del Papa dal rtlomo di IHo IX al 90 eeti. (liotne, 1906); 
Dorand-Moiumiim;, La queelion romaine, depute le traiti de 
Parte ^ 1866 fuegu^au 90 eeid., 1870 (Parte, 1901); Go»time, 
La lot dee garanttee et la eUtudion xtUermUtonale de la papauiS 
(Parle, 1901) ; Vemombe, La condition intemaitonaU de la papauU 
(Parie, 1905). 

Gustav SciinOher. 

Station Dajl. — Days on which in the early Clmrch 
fast was obHcrved until the Hour of None (between 
twelve and three o^clock), latc^r of Hext (nine to twelve), 
as distinct from the strict observance of thr* fast day 
proper until VcHpers (thnn^ Ui six) . The ancient liturgi- 
cal writ<?r8 commonly apply the word stoiio to fast days, 
but a distinction must \m made betwe('n jejunium 
and elalio. Painelius will not admit this distinction, 
but Cardinal Bona is U'ss uncompromising and admits 
that though aUitio is sometimcTi identical with jejuniurn 
this is not on absolute rule. The statio came to an 
end at the Hour of None, V;ut the jejunium wiis not 
broken till the Hour of V('Hpers, which is a notable 
difference. However, Tertullian Hp<^ak8 of a lc»88 
rigorous fast which was broken sooner and which he 
calls aemi-jejunium. In this case the faithful did 
as on a day of atalio, arul the fast did not diffiT from 
the one on that day. To Tc*rtullian aolwre Hlnliomm 
meant exactly the «am<^ as aolvere jvjnmum. Hut 
St. Gregory the (in»at de8ignat<*d ccrttiin churches 
in Rome as atatiofirs and recomm(*rid(Hi that on the 
more solemn festivals th<n' should be iniuie stations 
(Btalionea firri) until the Hour of S<*xt, and at these 
same churcluHi on tlie appointiMl days {atalia diebna) 
the faithful should assist at the Office*, The* stations 
have long sinw been abandoned and have left the*ir 
trace only in the Missal, but in some instances the 
fast lasted longer anil has bwn preseTvtxl even to 
modem times, The classic t(*xt on the aialwtwa is 
found in TortuUian’s ‘Tie Oratione” (XIV): “Simi- 
liter et stationum diebus non putant pleri<|uc sacri- 
fi(*>iomm orationibus intervemendum ciucmI statio 
solvenda sit ocoepto corport^ l^jmini”. (In the same 
way many think that on Station days we must not 
be presi^nt at the prayers of the saerinee's beM'ause the 
Station should ho fin'islu'd when the l^ord’s Body is 
received.) Comparison of other phrases of the siune 
author with this passage shows that the aUUio was 
oolebraU^ on Woanoselay and Friday, of each wis'k, 
lasting until the ninth hour. The ttOtli A|K>stultc 
Canon enjoins the observance of a fast on these two 
days. 

An explanatum of the fast of the aUiHoMs has b<*en 
found in the fact that the solemnity was fixwl alalia 
dutbiea, but this is a purely verbal eoincieience; and 
it seems difficult to find in it anything else. St. 
Ambrose gives a r<*a«»on which may have been ajHjent- 
«d in his time: ‘^Our fasts^j he says (Sermo XXV), 
**are our encampments against the attacks of the 
devil: they are calleti aialionea because we remain 
stanmng** (3latdi»(). It also seems probable that 
these days of fasting and prayer Tmre characterise 
by endlm watehinp, and procearions either within 
or around the church, when the faithful were obliged 
to remain standing, atanles, as is said in modem 
French in exactly the same sense, alaiumnfr, ^ stand. 
Siaiio beoame the place before which or within whidi 


the faithful walked in procession and, tired out, but 
^ways staneiing, sometimes leaning on a stick, 
as^ted, before separating, at the celebration of the 
liturgy. The churches to which they repaired took 
ihe name of ataliones. though incorrectly, and the 
route followed to reach them became ataiio ad. . . . 
The tomb of a martyr became the object of a kind 
of pil^tmage to which the faithful went in a body, 
and thus arose another statio ad. . . . But the 

martyria alone did not attract the crowds; it became 
the custom to go to the celebrated basilicas, and 
sometimc« all the clciw of a large city assembled 
at a certain point, pmbably in the vicinity of the 
episcopal residence, to go thence with the bishop, the 
patriarch, or the pope himself to the place assigned 
lor the celebration of the Eucharist. As time went 
on parishes or tiiali wi'rc* formed in the cities and their 

G rouping ;j:ave rise to vexatious questions of prece- 
ence, which wen* solvi'd as well as could be by 
“nitjition”. Ri>mo has preservc'd the most complete 
acc^iuuts of its stational churches, but we know that 
these celebrations also took place at Jerusalem and 
Constantinoi)le. The going to the statio was quite 
a ceri'inony; thither were carrifxi the sacred vessels, 
liturgical instmments, all that was peculiar to the 
twTvii^e of the |K)j)e, and also, doubtli'ss, all that would 
supplement the msuffieient liturgical furniture of the 
church to which th(‘y were going. I'hc “Libei 
pontificalis ” state's that l^eo III (795) had twenty 
silver vessels madi* whiidj were Iwme by acolytes in 
the processions to the stations. Then* is extant a 
writing called “De locis sanctis rnarlyrum qua* sunt 
foris civitatis Romie’’, the last chapter of which 
contains the list of “station basilicas’^ of Rome. 
This little document, the work of a German pilgrim, 
date« from ihe i)ontificat(‘ of Honoriua 1 (625--3H), 
but s(H*ms to bi* based on an older compilation dating 
at least fnmi Pi'higius II (579 90). 

The following is (he list of the station churches as 
it was conq)il(‘d in the time of St. Gregory: Patri- 
archal basilicas, S. Giovanni in Latemno, S. Pietro, 
S. Maria Maggion*, S. Paolo Fuori le Mura, S. Lorenzo 
Fiiori le Mura; cardinahtial titles, S. Sisto, SS. Gio- 
vanni e Paolo, SS. (Juattro Coronati, S. C'lemente, 
S. Marcellino e Pu^tro, S. Pietro in Vincoli, S. Silves- 
tro ai Monti, S. PrassiKle, S. Pudenziana, S Eusebio, 
S. Vitale, S. Susanna, S Uinacos, S. Marcello, S. Lo- 
renzo in Lucina, S. l/orenzo in Damaso, S. Marco, S. 
Anastasia, S. Nereo e Achilleo, H. Balbina. S. Sabina, 
S. Prisca, S. Maria in Trastevere, S Cecilia, S. Cns- 
ogono; diaconatt^s (those which had bi'cn stations 
before they wen* diaconates), S. Nicolo in Carcere, 
SS. Cosrna e Darniano, S. Maria in Via Lata, S. Maria 
in Porticu, S. Maria in L>omnica. The number of 
stations is eighty-six, and, that of the churches being 
lf*8s, some of them have the station several times in 
the year. S. Sabina, the station wtabhshed by l-r- 
ban Vlll for Ash \V(*dm*8day, is the most important 
of all bt*eause it was long customary for the jKuies to 
repair thither on that day to distribute the aslies to 
the jKHjple, 

Persons desirous of gaining the station indulgence 
first repair to a church in the vicinity of the station in 
imitation of the ancient collect, or gathering of the 
clerjpr and ihe |>eople, preparatory to the procession. 
In this church prayers are recitwi from fne Station 
Manual, consisting of invocations to the Blessed Vir- 
gin and the Martyrs. Then l>egin8 the ioumey to the 
station accompanied by the recitation of the Miserere, 
6 Paters, the Ave and Gloria, and the steps of the 
Passion of Christ. On arrival at the station churt:h 
the Litany of the Saints is said with versicles and 
prayers, ending with the “ De I^rofundis”. The pope 
grants dispensations to all who are unable to go in 
person to the stations, such as cloistered reHfpous, 
prisoners, the sick, etc., who are free to visit their own 
church and say the prayers prescribed. Cardinals 
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and their attendants and prelates of the papal court 
may gain the station indu^nce by reciting certain 
prayers in their orator>\ These pravers arc print chI 
annually and distributed to the cardinals and prt‘l- 
ates who assist at the first Sistine chapel of Lent. 

BuRNICHON m l£tudt«, (?IV (.Parw, 1905), 205 

H. LBCi-ERcg, 

Stations. See Station Ways. 

Stations of the Cross. See Wat of the Ckosh. 

Statistics, Ecclesiastk'al. — In dealing with sta- 
tistics, both theoretically and practically, it is unim- 
portant whether the men^ matters, or actions subjc<*t 
to observation are ecclesiastical or civil. Henct' the 
methods used for the collection ami tabulation of 
ecclesiastical statistics ought not to difTer from thost' 
employed in the preparation of gcmeral statistics, if 
accurate results are to Im' attainiHi. Tht* concise 
claasificat ion tested an<l adopUnl for general statistics 
will therefore serve for ecclesiastical statistics: (a) imt- 
sonal statistics, when men ore the object of obwTva- 
tion; (b) material statistics, when things and actions 
are under observation. 

By the study of theoretical statistics (mcthcHls, 
RcoiH', limitation, etc.) practical statistics were by 
degrees |)erfcctcd until tliev rcacluni the point where 
it is jiossiblcto sift thoroughly the materials gat hcnnl 
and to discover th(*ir connecting links. Ei'clesiast i- 
cal statistics nee<i no othiT inethotis or ((H^hnic. The 
statistics of economics sift, classify, and group all ikis- 
sible qiK'stions concerning economic and industrial 
life. Ethical statistics grout) and collate all mani- 
festations, whether favourable, indiftiTont , or un- 
favourable, of the fret* will of man in the 8|)h(»r(* of 
morals, while other branches of this sdenw' investi- 
gate Clearly-defined groups of interests. Similarly, 
ecclesiastical statistics have their own iK'cuIiiir prov- 
inc(», though the boundaries botwwm this and other 
branch<‘8 of statistics cannot always he shan)ly de- 
fined in every dir<»ction. The method of gathering 
statistics concerns itsedf with resultant totals, in ord<‘r 
to enable us to investigate proix^rly the most vari(‘d 
conditions, events, circumstancjes, omissions, etc. 
The science of statistics handles the data thus ()l>- 
tainwl in its own peculiar way, so that we may acquire 
a correct knowlcMlgi' of th<* facts of governmental, ec- 
clesiastical, and national life. For our ])urjK)se it is 
irrelevant whether statistics are an exact scicnci* or 
not. 

1. — History. — From time immemorial the city. 
State, and Church have called for tabulation in some 
form, however rough and empirical, of the statistical 
knowknlge acquired. The fixing of the relationship 
of family and tribe (see the statements of the Old 
Testament), the just division of public burdens, the 
preparation of lists of men al)le to bear arms, and 
many other matUirs ip-adually Iwl the propiT authori- 
ties to make the desired records. The execution of 
such records continually improvcxl, though naturally 
dependent on the means of intercourse and adminis- 
trative powers at hand. The medieval Church, 
through its organs and institut ions, notably influenced 
statistical science, however unreliable in many cases 
the results obtained. I.iater the increase of general 
culture, the greater freedom of intercourse, and the 
larger claims made by the modem State u^wn its citi- 
zens led through the taking of a census at ind<‘finit4» 
periods, or for casual reasons, to a regular [leriiKlical 
enumeration. It has not hitherto own notic'd in 
statistical science that the earli^t of these perifxlical 
enumerations are those of the inhabitants of Rome 
which were annually made at Easter by the parish 
priests. As the parish priests were supported by the 
civil power, all persons residing at Rome — C/hristians 
of an kinds, Jews, Mohammedans, pagans — were 
counted and classified under definite beads. These 
very exact statistical enumerations can be traced 


back far into (he sixteenth mntury and ceased only 
with the fall of the tom}M>riU iK)wer in 1870. Riim 
priut^CHl material still aii’aits investi|piticm. Immense 
manuscript rtnord.sof the Roman parishw show exactly 
the nictluKis usiMi in making thtw tmiimcrations. 
Not until the s(wcnte<*rith etmtur^ulosetnilar statistics 
8ho)^ a tMTuniical wiisus; it Ixwincs mori' frequent in 
the cightt'tmtii century. In Prussia the first pt'riodi- 
cul (*ciiHus was taken in 1719. In 1755 8w«Hien l>egan 
a (*nmpp'hcnsivc agricultural ctmsus. In 1790 the 
1 ^nitcd St ates of America tiK)k a ctnmus of its own on a 
large Hcalt' ^census I'vcry ten y<‘ar8). In the nine- 
t<*<‘nth (N'ntury isTimlicaJ ctMisus-taking its 

a<*mc. In the (ierman Empirt' the innisus of 1 Ikv 
ccml>cr, 1871, wtvs thorough and scientific. 

It was m)t for statistical scieiic«\ but solely for pur- 
jK>s<"8 of discipline and mlmmistration that the Calluv 
lic (’hurch orthuinHl the exact kfH'pintt of n^gisters of 
all kiiuis, first hy spts'ial laws, then i)y the g<»neral 
Trident ini' law Their were liaptismal ri'gistors. 
eeinet(‘rv ri'gtsiors, confirmation lMK)ks, etc. Hixtus V 
(1585 -9()) made it th(‘ duty of all hishojw to w»mi com- 
prchcnsivi' reports of tluur dioccstxs at Htatixl |)eriods. 
riu^si* an* of great value in the miministration of the 
Church (H(v Constitution *'Homanus Pontifex", of 
20 December^ 1585). Similarly tht* AiK)sfohc nuncion 
were (Hnuruamhsl to H*aul to Konu* full n'jwrts of 
ccclc'siastieal conditions in their n's|M*ctivc tcrritoriiH*. 
This orujinal inatcrial, official in chariMdiT, ha« never 
Ixm ofu(*ially elaboratis! on its statistical side. Of 
late years attcm])ts have iMsm inach‘. solely for the 
sake of its histoneal int(‘n‘Ht, to ])ubhs[i it (Schmidlin, 
Pasture, Fnedi'iisburg, anti others); so far, however, 
no coiiqirehensivi* statistical tahulation of tlie mate- 
rial has ai)]M‘anHl. With cpisco])al re|K)rt8 hi* a basis, 
it would not be difficult to ])rodu(*e a g<*neral ecclesias- 
lieal manual of slalisfii's; attention is ptu*ticularly 
callcHl to this eontinuoiiH authoritative sounr of eccle- 
siastical statistics. In the “Ada Aiawtolica' StnliH*^ 
(1910), pp. 1 and 17, ai)iM*an*<l a new and exhaustive 
list of qucTicH ft>r theH<‘ rcixirts. Other Ihirnan ati- 
thorit ies, part icularly t he ( longregut ion of Propaganda, 
have likewiw* rolh*ct<Hl valuablt* material, iiit<*ndi»d 
almost entirely for disciplinary luid ailministrative 
punioHCS. Access to thi*8c statistical Hourees is rather 
difficult, though in course* of tunc they may l)c thrown 
op<*n. Mention shouhl also l»c imuic here of the very 
valuahh* rcpiats H<*nt to Hxnnc for many centuries by 
the h(‘aelsol ord(‘rs from all tla* resiiedive provincxai 
of their orders, but ti)e«<* reports have Ix^K'n made 
ac(M*HMiblc to Htud(*ntH only in a restrid^nl way. 

It is e vident from thesi' and other facts not here 
mentioiMHl, that the history of eccl(*siastic/ai statistical 
is of great intcn*Ht, even though thei«* niaterials were 
not collected to sc*rvc the* ends of sci<*ritific statistica. 
The missionaricH were probably tht* first to nrf''s<*nt 
ecclesiastical conditions in a more or I(*sh crudi'ly di- 
gested statistical form; it was nccessa!^' for them fo 
show their patrons in what way the given alms had 
be(*n iiscxl The first imiM*rf**ct attempts premmt 
ecclesiastical statistics in a |)<*ri(Klical way arc found 
in ol(l works containing collections of missionary 
reports. 

Among those* who contributes! to dev<*lop statiiitics 
as a scieTice* Kfiecial mention is due to Hermann (x)n- 
ring (KifKV-Hl), prob ssor at the University of Helm- 
stiidt; CJottfried Asedicnwall fl7HF72), prob^ssor at 
Odtt ingen; Johann Peter Htissniilch (17(>7~^I7), sufiw- 
intendent and cxinsistorial wnincillor in Pniiwia, who 
obtained largely fre»m cc(*lcHiaHt ical regisfers the mato* 
rial for his erK>ch-rriaking work “Die* gOtthche l>rd- 
nung in den Veriiridenmgcn di*s mensc hlichen Gc«oh- 
ichtes’^ alsf) Qik‘telel (179fi-IH74), a Belgiaiij who 
must l>e rcgardesl as the father of moral statiatioa. 
although the philosophical bmiiH of his theory shotild 
be rejected as wrong. In the last fifty yearn m many 
distinguished writers in most civilized oountrios have 
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given their attention to the establishment and main* 
tenanoe of statistics that we cannot mention even the 
most noted of them. Readers are referred to the 
work of Mayr, “Statistik und Gesellschaftslehre*' 
( 1896 - 97 ). 

Among the diiBficulties that obstruct the advantage- 
ous and exhaustive collection of statistics by private 
individuals are modem intercourse and industrial 
life, the highly specialisijd development of govern- 
mental, parliamentary, and municipal administration, 
and the military organization of most civilized coun- 
tries. Statistics had first to be put under control of 
the State, and then to be taken up by the municipal 
and (jounty authorities. Thus began the statistical 
bureaux aided by government authority in their inves- 
tigations. On the other hand their tasks, si'rving 
purely practical ends, are exactly laitl down lor them, 
without any regard to larger scientific demaruls. 
Nevertheless th(‘ labours of the official spitistical 
bureaux an? satisfac^tory and valuable. Official ecck*- 
siastical bureaux for the collection of ecclesiastical 
statistics are almost entirely lacking, although numer- 
ous suggestions and propositions have been made for 
such. 

A clear distinction must be made between statistics 
concerning religions and ecclesiastical statistics. The 
classification oi mankind lujcording to religions per- 
tains to general statistics, i. e. so far as th(' civilizt?d 
countries of the whole world are concerncHl (see Sta- 
tistics OF Religions). Hitherto only a few coun- 
tries, and these for trivial reasons, have faiUd to 
ascertain exactly this important fact. The religious 
classification being made, then, ecclesiastical statis- 
tics are the work of t hose who hold the C/hristian faith; 
the first task of these statistics is to make a further 
classification of Christian denominations. After this 
each denomination mokes such collections of statistics 
as enable the investigation (so far as possible) of all 
the diverse relations of the individual, the parish, and 
the whole body to the denominations, ecclesiastical 
authorities, institutions, etc. It can, therefore, be 
said that the statistics of religions separate mankind 
into groups, and that ecclesiastical statistics in the 
strict sense classify the great Christian group into 
subdivisions; that in these subdivisions religious sta- 
tistics investigate methodically all religious and eccl(»- 
siastical events capable of being considered statisti- 
cally, make clear th(dr characteristic criteria, and 
lay Dare the connexion between cause and effect. In 
addition to questions strictly religious and eccle- 
siastical, Church statistics should include all those 
other domains in which a Christian rxipulation and the 
ecclmastical authorities should be interestiHi, as: 
schools, charities, religious associational life, missions, 
and many other matters. Ecclesiastical geography, 
topography, and similar tonics are naturally exclude 
from the survey of ecclesiastical statistics, even 
though they necessarily make much use of statistics. 

In ecclesiastical statistics, as in every statistical 
collection of aggregates, the reliability of the surveys 
depends upon the excellence of the preparation and 
execution of the undertaking. The most essential 
preliminary conditions for a well-managed statistical 
survey ore: determination of the period of time and 
extent of space to be cover^; selection of the collec- 
tors of the statistics and their procedure; the prepara- 
tlon of clear, simple, comprehensive questions for the 
statistical inquiry-papers. Next come revision, sup- 
plementary additions, and expert arrangement of the 
original material. Third, one of the known methods 
of performing such work must, be selected, as the sys- 
tem of small strokes, that of small blanks to be filled, 
or an electrical counting-machine, and the respective 
divisions of the work must be closely scrutinised. The 
most common way of presenting results is to exhibit 
the matter in the form of a table, the figures of which 
oan have a qualified or an unconditional value. Par- 


ticularly clear results are obtained by the calculation 
of averages and by relative numbers; their scientific 
valuation, however, is subject to certain precautions. 
It is easily understood that the full value of many 
results can be recognized only when they are placed 
in suitable relation to other results. Of late, the use 
of the graphical method has somewhat increased in 
ecclesiastical statistics, while, so far as 1 know, the 
plastic method has not yet. b(H»n tried. Diagrams 
(geometrical figures of all kinds) have been profitably 
used; ecclesiastical statistics al^ use what are called 

surfaces. Occasionally, use has been mat^o?^ vmous 
combinations of these forms of presentation, the read- 
ng of which is easy to the practised eye. Such presen- 
tations of statistical results in popular forms were 
employed in s('cular stat istics on a large scale for the 
first time by Hickmann of Vienna in his various pocket 
atlases, of which large editions were printed and sold. 
While it is evident that Catholics cannot concede to 
statistical laws the character of unchangeable natural 
laws, ecclesiastical statistics show that the absolutely 
free will of man is indeed influenced by passions, cus- 
toms, environment, education, character, etc., but can 
never he entirely annulled. 

Ecclesiastical statistics have not shared so far in 
the benefits of international cooperation in the treat- 
ment of statistical questions. Not even in the larger 
civilized countries has it bc*en jKissible to introduce 
uniform, and universally observed principles. At the 
general congress of German ('at holies held at Osna- 
Driick in KK)!, the present writer urgeil the establish- 
ment of an international bureau of ecclesiastical 
statistics. The projiosition was received enthusiasti- 
cally, but nothing further has been done. On account 
of the largo demands now rnadi^ on ecclesiastical life 
everywhere, it is imiieratively necessary that the 
miestion then discussed and afterwards dropped 
should receive more practical consideration. 

If the total of Protestant statistical work and that 
of the Catholic Church be compared, it may b(* said 
that both bodies hav(» accomplished about the same 
and with the same success. If the work of the two 
bodies be compared in individual countries or in 
large* 8(*ction8 of a country, the result is some- 
times favourable to Protestant statistics, sometimes 
to C'atholic. Differences of considerable importance 
are to be found in the methods of carrying on the 
work, so that the requirements of comparative statis- 
tics cannot, very often, be met. This is most percep- 
tible in the views on which are based the methods of 
collecting aggregates in missionary statistics, e g. 
what constitutes a catechumen, an ordained mission- 
ary, and similar questions. Since this article does not 
propose to go more fully into Protestant statistics, 
those desiring to learn more on that head are re- 
ferred t.o the bibliography at the end. 

Catholic Church statistics can be classified in the 
most varied manner. The following classification is 
in accordance with the most important principles: — 

I. Arranged according to the source of collection: 
(a) official statistics, when they are classified for offi- 
cial purposes by the central administration of the 
Church, or by metropolitans, bishops, or parish priests 
in their official capacity; (b) a^ciational statistics, 
when orders, sodalities, associations, or parts of such 
organizations are accustomed to gather statistics in 
any manner for their own needs; (c) private statistics, 
when individuals or g^ups of such collect and digest 
statistical data for scientific or practical ends. 

II. Classified according to geographical area: (a) 
statistics of the world, for all or any category of church 
questions that can be statistically considered; (b) 
national statistics, when the above-mentioned sta- 
tistics refer to a country or an essential part of it; 
(c) provincial and diocesan statistics, when the obser- 
vation of aggregates is confined to a church province 
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or diocese; (d) pariah statistics, when the statistical 
investigations refer only to a parish; (e) associational 
statistics, when the geographical ten itory claunctl by 
the miners of a society as the field of their work i« 
investigated, 

III. Classifi^ according to the svihject-inatter and 
extent of the inquiries: (a) generaJ statistics for the 
whole world; (b) world-wide statistics for sjK'cial ques- 
tions; (c) partial statistics for special questions. 

Without considering further classifications it may 
be said that by far the weakest jxiint in the first group 
is official statistics. 

If Catholic church statistics are to be complete, 
the subject-matter should include all persons, obit'cts, 
and actions connected dirc'ctly or indirectly witli the 
Church, its entire organization, its authorities, and 
all its various regulations. Statistics of this ex- 
haustive character do not now exist nor will it 
be possible in the near future to obtain such, 
even if it be conceded that the carrying out of .such a 
task be possible. What exists is the talmlation of 
some of the most important ecclesiiistical ohjisis and 
persons of the C'atholic world; these statements, how- 
ever, are not official but solely the result of jirivaU^ 
industry. Conscniuently, the new statistical tables 
(Baumgarten and Krose) onlj^ claim to have* the value 
of the material on which thev are bawxi. For c*arlier 
general statistical w'ork see f^treit, “Fiihrer durch die 
deutsche katholische Missionsliteratur” (Freiburg, 
1911), 99-102. Both authors were but scddoin in a 
position where they could either obtain an enumera- 
tion themselves or always fill out the gaps in the 
available material. 

Theoretically it must be concided that the central 
administration of the Church has the necc^ssary ini»ans 
and power to attain in time an exhaustive, absolulc'ly 
correct description of all the jiossi^ssions of the ('hurcli 
in the world. Pra(^tically no use has b(‘t*n made of this 
^K)wer, for the “(lerarchia cattolica”, now the “ Annu- 
ario pontificio” (1912), is not a statistical work. 
Lf'aving out scattered and unimportant statistical 
researches made by this or that Roman lulrninistrat iv(‘ 
board, the C'ongregation of Propaganda alone has 
given official attention to statistics. The result of t he 
inquiries of the congregation in the regions undiT its 
care are 8(H‘n in a work which appears at irregular 
intervals, “Missionea Catholicfle cura S. (^ongrega- 
tioiiis de Propt^anda Fide descripta*’*. This bulky 
work (last edition, Rome, 1907) serves, indtvd, the 
purjioses of an historical and st atislicml work of mod- 
est lire tensions, but it lacks that scientific exactness 
which the c;ompilation of modern statistics demands. 
It is a striking fact that the German p*ri(xiical, “Die 
katholische Missionen^’ of Freiburg is often abh* to 
make statements mon^ really exact than this official 
manual of the C/ongregation of Propaganda. The 
reviews of the irregularly issued volumes of this work 
often point out clearly enough its very considerable 
defects, but no essential improvement in the collec- 
tion or treatment of the matter has followt!d. 

The English-speaking branches of the ('atholic 
Church have the best official statistical publicat ions 
for entire countries and continents. Without exce|>- 
tion they all issue year-books which contain the 
most important records more or less complete. 
Although the statistics are seddom thoroughly worked 
over in these publications, yet the statistician d<x|^ 
not lay great stress on tnis, because he can do it 
himself, and is satisfied if he can get the raw matf»rial 
fairly complet>e. The best of these annual publica- 
tions is “The Official Catholic Directory ana Clergy 
Lmt“, w'hich was formerly published at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, now at New York. The publication of this 
year-book is a private undertaking, nut in reality, in a 
certain sense, it is an official ecclesiastical work, 
because the publisher is almost entirely dependent on 
the co-operation of the episcopal authorities of the 


United States. It must, however, be said that the 
episcopal chanwries measure the very ininortant 
figur(*s of the incn»asi* of Cathohci* in tfie inaividuiri 
dioccw's more by estimate than as a rt*«ult of detailtHi 
infc»nmition. Arthur l*rtnis8, in his “(’alholie 
Fortnightly Ueview”, has often tKantinl out this uufor- 
tuiiati* di'fect, without, howeviT, any grt^al improve- 
ment in thi.s p'gartl l)eing attaintHl It should 1 k‘ said 
that tlH‘ ditficuliicH encoiintertHl m determining ex- 
actly the nuinlxT of Catholics in a dkxHW ore 
cially great in t lie F n it «hI St at es. The same appluHfi to 
the* statistics of scluHils and scluKil-childrt'n, whioJi 
must Im' chanu’tenzi^tl jis imuiec|uat('. Most excel- 
lent, on the other hand, an* the carefully nwisiHl nx*- 
onls of th(‘ nmnlMT of priests and their luldrtxiHtxi at 
the tini(' of publiealion. 'I'hc statements of this yeor- 
lxx)k concerning othiT American iHiuntries are also 
st'nieeahh*, although not quite so txipious and rt»li- 
able. 


The w'eond place iM'ioni^s to “The Irish ('atholic 
Dir<x*torv aiul Almanac, with Complete Directory in 
English’^ (Dublin). Tlii.s excellent year-lxKik not 
only contains the usual general statistical statements, 
but also inehules vvell-arranpHl tables hardly tn 
1 m' found elsewhere. EsiK'emUy well pnwmtiMf ort^ 
the losw's in tiopulatum so eliaract eristic of litdand. 
Then' is some lack of unifonmtv in the statements. 

“The ( 'at liolie 1 >irect4)ry, lOeclc'siast ical Uf'gister and 
Almanac'’ (Ix)ndon) is an official annual publication 
for th(‘ ('atholic ('hurcli in lOngliuid. Although it 
would be desirable to have a greater uniformity in 
the contributions of tlie different (iiixTws, yet the 
eo]>i<)Us mati'iial otTi'red is a cause of great satisfac'- 
tion. In VK'W' of the ddheultii's attending the prolv 
lem of pastoral can* in the large cities of England, it 
is at timc's a cause of surprise that the statistics pn'- 
wmti'd can be so exact. Tlu' fourth year-b(K>k to l>o 
noticed IS <h‘scnb(Hl in its title lis official: “The Gatho- 
lie Din'ctory for the ('lergy and Laity in Scotland. 
By Authority of the Arelibishops and Bishops of 
Seofland’’ (Aberdi'cn). It is a great credit to Iho 
small Isidy of (’at holies in Scotland that they have tin 
official y<*ar-b(Kik of their own: at, the same time it 
ri'fleets on th()S(> countneH which, with many mdlioiis 
of ('athohes, have* not yet made equal progress 
in this dinction. Even in iJiis carelidly-prepared 
annual tlaxe are Horm* records that rix[Uire more 
('arefui HujM'rvision. The fifth jilaee is to b(‘ assigniHi 
to an annual year-lxM>k, issued at Madras for the whole 
of Houlh-eiistc'rn Asia^ ami formerly entitUxl “The 
Madras Catholic Directory ami Gcm'ral Annual 
Register^, but now (1912) “The ('atholic Directory 
of India a work of gn'al industry If in a number 
of tiartieidars the otlier year-books were taken lui 
iTUxlels, this meritorious punlication (‘oukl be brought 
to a high standard of excellence. The tyim^aphical 
work is sorix'W'hat pixir, but that mattcTs little I he 
sixth place Ix^longs to the yiMir-book: “ Australiisian 
('atholic Directory conlaining the Ordo Divmi 
Offieii, the FidleHl Eeclesiast leal Information and an 
Alphulx'tical List of the ('lergy of Australasia; (Syd- 
ney). The orgfuiization of the church pro\onc<‘s is 
well given in tnis Wr'ork, but the accounts of the indi- 
vidual missionary disl riels, especially of t how <m the 
mainland, are not compl<*tc, Th<‘ hsl of year-fMsika 
isHUfxl in rOnghsh-M|K'akmg countries may be 
with “The Catholic Directory of British South 
Africa" (('aix'town). This offers only a Imutcd 
amount of data to the statistician, stdl a Y/LY 
worthy effort is evident to develop grmiuaUy the con- 
tents of the directr>ry. , * , 

There is an evident diffen nee m the value 
works just rnentinmxi, but that (hxm not detract from 
the fact that this grouf) of church year-lxxiks 
as a whole a very iinrK>sing piece of work , Ilie amnu^ 
publication of such voluirieji m made possible by tb# 
aid of advertisemenUt which enable the publwhem not 
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only to cover the heavy expenses, but also to obtain 
a moderate return for their work. This points out 
clearly the way in which other countries can reach the 
same goal. 

Each year the ‘^Annuaire pontifical catholique^*, 
edited by Battandier (Pans), ofTers a great variety of 
useful statistical information which can be found 
elsewhere with difficulty or not at all; it contains also 
many historically and otherwim* instructive articles 
and other valuable ecclesiastical information. For a 
number of years there has beim published in Italy the 
comprehensive work “Annuario (‘cclesiastico'', which 
presents the conditions of the Church in Italy with 
great minutent^. if not always with clearness and 
reliability. The large amount of matter that may be 
drawn from its records is shown in the present writer’s 
volume, “Kirchliche Htatistik” (Wdrishofen, 1905). 
It should lie said that th<* editors make every effort 
to overcome the inequalities still to be found in the 
contributions. The mat(*rial offered by the ^^Annu- 
ario” for countries outside of Italy has no claim to 
consideration. If it were possible to develop this 
second part, so that it should be un<*xceptionable, 
there would be the beginning of a statistical hand- 
book for the entire Catholic world. In that case* the 
Italian pari would have to be somewhat abridgiKl. and 
the whole work divided into two volumes. The “ An- 
nuaire complet. du cl(*rg^ beige ct rt'‘pertoire des ^‘tal)- 
lissements religieux” (Brussels) is w'ell arranged and 
cojiious in mat ter. I t would have b('en w(‘ll to include 
in it also the statistics concerning th<» Congo. The 
same excellent standarrl is maintained by the year- 
book isHiKKi in Holland, the “Pius-Almanak”. Be- 
sides information regarding the Church there are 
also literary contributions, while the Dutch colonies 
receive suitable mention. Up to 1904 two year-books 
were issued in France, of wnich, unfortunately, the 
larger and better, the “Clorg<* francais” (Tours) 
ceased with the publication of BKH. The volumes of 
this annual still have a great and jierrnanent value, 
because they have presented in a manner that is 
absolutely a model the life of the French orders. The 
second publication, “La France eccPjsiastique”, has 
existed tor sixty years and meets more modest statis- 
tical demands. As to the two Spanish hand-books, 
“Anuario eclesi^tico de Espafia’’ and “Cuia eck^ 
sidstica de Espafia”, no recent information is forth- 
coming, and it is doubtful if new editions have 
appeared during recent ygirs. The Hungarian year- 
book and schematism “Evkdnyve <!*8 N^^vtdra“ is a 
successful work in which much industry has b(*en dis- 
played, as far as the sjiecific Hungarian records are 
conctirned. The statistical data concerning other 
hierarchies have been obtained at second and third 
hand. 

The small book, “ Taschenkalendcr ftir den katho- 
lischen Klorus” stacks, more or less successfully, to 
collect the data for Germany, and the “ Frommes Kal- 
ender fttr den katholischen Klerus Oesterreich-Un- 
garns” undertakes to do the same for the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy. Neither is suited in any way 
to the importance of the hierarchies of both count ries. 
The excellent “Kirchliches Handbuch”, edited by 
Krose, issued by Herder since 1908, gives full infor- 
mation regarding the affairs of the Church in Ger- 
many; every effort is made to improve and develop 
the work, (For fuller discussion of ecclesiastical 
statistics in Gi^rmany, set' Ik'Iow.) 

As the majority of Catholics in Canada are of 
French descent and still speak French, espt'cially in 
the Province of Quebec, tiie Canadian year-book is 
published in French; it is entitled Canada eccl6* 
siastique”. The book is accurately and carefully 
prepaied and does good service. However, nea^ 
aU Its statistical records are to be found in the “Om- 
dal Directory” of the United States, so that it is sel- 
dom necessary to consult the Canadian work. There 


are a few other smaller publications which n^ hardly 
be enumerated here. The foregoing description will 
serve as a sufficiently exhaustive summary of the 
statistical authorities of official or semi-official diar- 
acto. It should also be said that in writings on the 
subject reference is made to a kind of general statis- 
tical outline for the whole of Portugal, nut when the 
statistical tables for the present writer’s large work, 
“Die katholische Kirche unserer Zeit und ihre Diener 
in Wort und Bild”, were being prepared it was not 
possible to find a copy of this Portuguese publication. 
Neither is it known whether any general ecclesiastico- 
statistical work has been pubUsbed in the South 
American countries, except the “Guta eclesiilstica 
de la Republica Argentina”. Such compendiums 
would be all the more desirable, because the zealous 
activity of Pius X in increasing the number of eccle- 
siastical provinces and dividing dioceses has greatly 
incn'ased the difficulties in determining from a dis- 
tance the statistics of these territories. (See sum- 
maries in “Theologische Revue”, 1904, Nos. 4, 5, 12, 
15, 16, and in “ Literarische Rundschau”, Nos. 7, 8.) 

After the year-books for entire countries or conti- 
nents come the diocesan compendiums, so far as the 
contents of these exceed purely liturgical information 
in reference to the observances of the church year, 
commands or prohibitions for the clergy, and similar 
administrative matter. Excellent samples of general 
outlines, and large historical and statistical records are 
to ho found in Bavaria, Austria, Hungary, as well as a 
number in Gennany outside of Bavaria and in Switz- 
erland. They are model diocesan compendiums and 
are of great value to the statistician. Although all 
are not issued n^gularly, yet so large a proportion are 
published annually that they can easily be placed 
among the ecclesiastical year-books. Publications of 
the same character containing serviceable matter also 
appear in some other countries, but copies are hard to 
find, so that it is impossible to pre^sent an exact sum- 
mary. Official comiiendiums of this kind should be 
issueil, if not in all aioceses, at least in all ecclesiasti- 
cal provinces. The aims of the LaiuiesdtrekUynen. or 
government directories, are frequently other than 
those of ecclesiastico-statistical compendiums, from 
which many more details of their subjects are ex- 
pected. (See Brtlning, “Bemerkungen zu den Hand- 
Duchern und Schematismen der deutschen Didzesen” 
in “ Literarische Beilage der Kolnischen Volkszeitung”, 
No. 42, 19 October, 1911 ; Liese, “Die Diozesansene- 
matismen”, ibid.. No. 44, 2 Nov., 1911.) Some years 
ago, when, owing to the pressure of modern conditions, 
the former customary general parochial supervision 
was replaced by the supervision of the individual 
memb<!r8 of the parish, all ways and methods were 
sought to reach tne individual in some practical way, 
esjiecially in the large cities. This lea to the excel- 
lent proposal to issue periodical parish papers, so as 
to give the members of the pan^ all the essential 
facts of the parochial life. This method has bK^en suc- 
cessfully tried in a good many places in Austria, Ger- 
many, England, and, here ana there, in the United 
States. In these palmers, which appear at regular or 
irregular intervals, statistical recoros and reports col- 
lectcnl by the parochial authorities are published with 
constantly increasing frequency. These statements 
have in all instances attracted much attention and 
have often developed new interest in the parish and 
its rt'ligious services. If this good custom were intro- 
duced everywhere, it would soon be easy to draw up 
a really lifdlike presentation of the Church in every 
diocese. 

After this enumeration of the various kinds of sta- 
tistical works prepared by the church authorities, or 
at least liberally aided by them, it must be noted that 
in not a few countries the government authorities 
collect information concerning ecclesiastical matters 
or present, in the national statistical works, firstrhand 
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materia] which la exceedingly valuable to the eerle- 
siaatical statistician. He is. indeed, frequently depc^n- 
dent upon them, because these figures are not to 1^ 
found anywhere else. In addition t he “ Hof kalender ’ ’ 
or Almanach de Gotha”, as it is called in the French 
edition, gives statistics of all kinds, the exactness of 
which may generally be relied ujxm. This almanac is 
well known throughout the world. The state direc- 
tories and the ” Hof kalender”, which are frequently 
the authoritative and the only sources for the statis- 
tics of religion, are sometimes also iinfiortant sources 
for ecclesiastical statistics. While formerly the pub- 
lic had but little interest in exact data concerning 
the great Catholic orders, there has been a change m 
the present era. The latest statistics collect eci are 
published more or less regularly and attract much 
attention. These figures are baa€*d on thorough 
investigations, which make it jxissible at reguhu* inter- 
vals to offer an exact summary of the growth and 
development of the respective orders. Only a f<*w, 
however, of these important statistical records are 
published, and only in isolated instances are they to he 
found by the laity in the book trade or elsewhere. 
Two inqiortant works belong to this class, “Sehinna- 
ti.smixs totius ordinis Fratruni Minorum” (Assisi) ami 
'‘SS. Patriarchal Benedict i Famihe eonfcederata'” 
(Home). Along with these are excellent outlines for 
t he congregjit ions. General stat ist ics are drawn from 
the catalogues of each Jesuit province which are at the 
disposal of those who desire to knoWj while the eata- 
logue.s themselves are very seldom giv<*n to thej>ulv 
lie. It IS not possible to say, from the only — and very 
scanty — stat ist le.s of the Dominican Order known to 
tlie present writer, wdietli<*r, be.sidi's the enumeration 
of proviiK'os, eoiigregationsj inonastones, and mem- 
l)(‘rs of th(‘ order, othcT statistical w’ork is also umh'r- 
taken. The C'apuchins publish statistical sumiimries 
in their “Analecta ordinis”, of w’hich ont' volume is 
issued annually. The further statistical sunifriaries 
of other orders need not b(* inentioiu'd here; for these 
th(‘ readiT is referred to the resTM‘etive articles in 1 'hk 
C.\T iion(' Kn CYCLOPEDIA. Tnore are only a few 
statistical outlines of monasteries for entire countries. 
The yeur-ljooks mentioned above giv<‘ copious r(*rords 
of the monasteries for both sexes in the territories 
covered at the time of publication. 

A very important section of ecclesiastical statistics 
is that comprising the statistics of the missionary 
labours of tne Catholic Church. As already men- 
ti(mf*d, this branch of statistical work was the earliest 
und<»rtaken and the most has been done in it. Con- 
siHiuentlv it is in this field that we have the most thor- 
ough and complete statistics. What the Propaganda 
lia.s, in this re.spect, done officially has already beyn 
noted. The statistical labours of the missionaries 
have, from crude beginnings, diweloped in the pn^sent 
time to imposing performances. It is not, however, 
meant that there could not bf' improvements and 
additions in many particulars: above all there might 
b(‘ greater uniformity in l\\equesiumnaire» and clearer, 
|)n‘8<mtation of the headings to b<? convey e<i. The 
unmense amount of material, brought together by 
individual missionaries, by orders and congregations, 
and from other sources, has of late beem critically 
examined and collated, largely by German and French 
scholars. For further particulars of this collation 
see Missions, Catholic, where a copious bibliography 
IS given; see also the work of Streit mentioned above, 
on the bibliography of German Catholic missions. 

Much alarm was expressed by the timid at the time 
when the statistics of charitable work were first 
demanded, when the opinion was maintained that a 
statistical record should be kept of needy persons and 
applicants for help, and a combined organization of 
charitable work was demanded. The fear was ex- 
pressed that the noble, world-embracing conception 
of Christian love would suffer from the Dusines^-like 
XIV.~18 


treatment of it that w’ould lie necessary. Nothing of 
tins kind has happ<mi»d; the n^sult of the new method 
has rather Wn to add new and enthusiastic rnemlx^rs 
to charitahle asmanations, because each could see 
clearly that the imix'lhng force of Christian cluiritv 
had roaliy mcrt'aml through the unity of organization 
and t K‘ labours of st at ist icians. The stat ist ics which 
reveal a good, a inen'ly even, or a jKHir ratio b{'tW(H»n 
relu ‘1 and niHnl, on the one hand, and lH*tw<*cn the wwk 
done and tht* exjxmditun^, on the other, make jhmj- 
sible a rnon* exact use* or a greater output of the miwer 
latent in the forew in question. Another, ami very 
important, point i.s that exact statistical rin'orils eov’er- 
ing large territories facilitate the prevent icwi of unwim' 
exjH'mhtures. From the prestmt writer's exi»enenf*<* 
it may he lussertinl that lack of knowltnlgt' of organiza- 
tions still capable of doing work has led to the estHli- 
hshtnent of ikwv oiuvs on much the same linens for 
which no net'ti exist ( mI. 'rhe fact that thost* desiring 
to inaugurate charitahle work of a certain kind did 
not know the exist en(*<* near by of organizations with 
tlie same object has, unfortunately, lMH»n at times the 
reason for a ihmhIK'ss expenditure of money which was 
far inon' imperatively ncHnled for other piirpo8i*s. It 
may also he note^l h«*rt' that the statistics of tlu* actual 
results an* eff(‘etual to in.spire to gn»ater endeavours 
those* who e'o-operate in tin* work. 

The id(*a of (*omhining all Cal hohe charil able organ- 
izations was first rtnilizesi on a large* s(‘ale in the e'eW 
hratesl ehiirity organization so(*i(*ty ( f Vain /mere ri/firif/) 
(‘stahhsheHl in Germany in 1SU7. This was fedleiweni 
m Austria by an imjMrial organization for all tlie 
chant a! lie soe*ie*tie*s in the monarchy. For further 
particulars conci'rning the* two organizations seo 
“ Kirchliclies lian(lle*xikon”, s. v. “Chant as”, where 
a hibliographv is alsei giv«*n. For the Fnite*d State's 
a h(*ginning of such gen<‘ral organization was maele* in 
the First National Confenuici* of Catholic (Viantie*s 
held at IheC'atholic Fniversityj Wasliington, in lUlO, 
An exce<*dingly valuable work is (lean* m many cenin- 
1ri(*s — as Be'lgium, Havana. Prussia, Austria — and in 
man> citie's and provinces by the pre'paration of sta- 
list leal Hurninarie'H of all charitahle associations with 
wdiich ('atholiCH are (*onneete*(i. Such handbooks of 
CViristian henevole*n(*(‘ save* much time* and labour; 
th(\v show (‘xactly what exists and also make e'Xisting 
gajiH (*qually plain. In addition to this is the work 
done by the serretarie's of the charity organization, 
who are able* from their records to distinguish In'twenm 
the re'allv neM'dy and worthy and the profe*HHional beg- 
gars. V'hiiH it is evid<*nt that a (*f)mpr(‘henHive statis- 
t i(*al grasp of Christ ian benevole'iice has already bes»n 
(‘xeMMHhngly useful and hemeficial. and will he* still more 
so in the* future. But, while* tliese two facts by no 
means, exhaust the list of advantages, a further enu- 
meration cannot he* entered iiiKin he»re. 

Wherever Catholic M<‘liooiH are* permit texl in addi- 
tion to state schools, the* mirnher of thiw* schesils, of 
their teacheTH and H(*holars, and theexfx'mhtiire' on the 
same form an important branch of ecclesiast ical sta- 
tistics. Figure's are far more ni(*rcih*ss than the most 
wvere* d(*nunriat ion of the indol(*nt. In iwldition to 
the importance of such statistics for the* <‘lcmen(ary 
scIkkiIh, statistics of the* middle* scheKiIs and umversi- 
tie'H show whethe‘r any, and how many, (Vitholie^ 
ri'ceivo a liheTal (‘duration, or are studying feir techni- 
cal callings, or pursue* literap' courseH, and also make 
clear whe*the*r the figure's are in ^iroporiion to the Cat h- 
olie population. For if a deficierie’y in C-atholic intel- 
ligence apiK'ars, Ix'cause* C /at holies do not send their 
sons in sufficient numhers to the higher schools, lead- 
ers will surely be* lacking to the Catholics in the next 
generation. . » . t • . 

Ecelf'siasfical statistics also include the statistics 
of Catholic assciciations, whether purely religious, 
social, political, r('ligious-|X)Iitical, or of any other 
kind. They show whether the individual sooieiksi 
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are eufficiently developed and whether they are work- 
ing with auccefla or not. As regards the reports of the 
boards of managers of these societies, it may be said 
that, as all societies have more or less to do with 
mone}^ it is desirable that the total amount of money 
Ipven for the purposes of the society from its founda- 
tion should be coimted up and that this total sum 
should appear in the annual report together with the 
amounts for the year, so that the reader of the report 
may be able to estimate the whole work done by the 
society. If the society has other works besides the 
collection and disburscmient of money, these should 
also be nresentinl in condensed form from the time of 
the estaoUshment of the society. Once the labour of 
collecting theses statistics for the entire period of the 
existence of the society is done, it is only necessary 
after that to add to these totals the records of the 
year just closed. 

The brief outline given above by no means exhausts 
the t>ossible applications of ecclesiastical statistics. 
Each one must apply the principles here explainiKl to 
sph<?rf*s not yet under statistical examination in order 
to gain a full realization of the great usefulness and 
absolute nece^ity of thorough statistical records. 
When the .statistical work of the State takes up eccle- 
siwitical affairs, it is not necessary in every cas<? to 
riMcct It at once. There are, however, undoubtcxlly 
affairs of the Church which are outside of all statisti- 
cal inv(»atigation on the part of the State. The State 
can successfully collect statistics of the external activi- 
ties of the Church in training and o(lucation, associa- 
tional life*, and similar brancheii. In my opinion the 
church authorities of all ranks have in such case the irn- 
[lerative duty of collecting for their res|K*ctivc depart- 
ments all those statistics which are adaptc*d to present 
an image of the labours of the Church m each field. 
7'he uw^s of the often difficult and prolongfxl computa- 
tions are evident. The filling out of exact statistical 
papers is of great value for all leaders of the Catholic 
people, showing who an* really Catholics. This 
atiplies just as much to what is pvindy religious as to 
what t)C‘rtain8 to charitable, social, and associat ional 
life. Comparative statistics make it pKissible to 
detect failure^ from the figures, and also to find out 
what fields it is absolutely nec(*8sary to cultivate, what 
have not h(»en worked at all or worked but little. 
In the same way the succi'sses are as easily to be seen 
from the figures and preatly increase the desire to go 
on working and the joy in the work. 

As daily experience shows, the sum total of the sta- 
tistical records of the Church is of great, importance 
for the reputation of the Church. The opponents of 
the Church take more interest in its statistics than 
many Catholics. When, therefore, from the careless- 
ness of those whose duty it is, the statistical presenta- 
tion IS on imperfect one, the import ance of the Church 
is greatly damaged, because its opponents can con- 
clude, with apparent righiL that the Church is abso- 
lutely unable to produce effects in this or that domain, 
or el^ labours with very little success. As an exam- 
ple of what is needed in this direction, it may be well 
to notice here a brochure recently published bv Bishop 
Canevin of Pittsburgh, “ An Examination, Historical 
and Htatistical, into Ixisses and Gains of the Catholic 
Church in the United States’" (1912). The frequent 
unedifying controversies with opponents, who fall 
back on our scanty statistical figures, sliow that every 
force should be strain^^ to pi^uce an exact, com- 
plete, satisfactory statistical survey of the Church. 
Father Alberts says in *’Uterarische Rundschau”, 
No. 8 (1905): “Uke all statistical material, the pro- 
tocols of viflitations are a two-edged sword in the 
hands of the user, according as he wishes to use them 
for a good or undesirable end. As a rule the lattear 
aim is the one sought, as it is seldom or not at all cus- 
tomary to kwp a record of good works. If, thmiore. 
any association in State or Church is not wiiang to yield 


the recoi^ of its inner administration to unrestrained 
misuse, it must itself undertake the publication of 
such statistics themselves in order to set the user on 
the right road by offering the necessary explanations.” 

It U Dot necessary in an article on chiirch statistics to give the 
titles of the numberless works in which the results of these com- 
putations are arranged and C^en. These results have been pub- 
lished in vamus articles of Th» Cathouc Encyclopedia treat- 
i|^ matters in which church statistics were necessarily referred to. 
Chief among^ these are the numerous geographical, ecclesiastical, 
social, and historical articles, which give the bibliographies of the 
pwi^tive subjects. Besides the books and treatwes mentioned 
in the course of this artick, it is only necessary to mention a few 
publi^tions which treat church statistics, their uses, and nocea- 
«ty theoretically: Kxrchltehe* HandUxtkon, s. v. StaittUtk, Bacm- 
OASTEN. Ktrchhche Staiisttk (Wdrishofen, 1905) ; Ht*iort 9 che-pcl%- 
tt$eh« BlaUer, CXXXIV^ 831; Gtmnanta (Berlin, 1905), No. 6, 
6 January, in regard to the question of the establishment of a 
German bureau for church statistics; Atig^rger PoBtzeUung 
OW5), No. 40, 1 March; Zur kirehltchen 8tati$t%k in Kdlntsche 
Vo^»*€ttung (Cologne, 1905), No. 63, 22 January; Aeucs ram 
Oebieie der ktrcMtehen SUUtztik in No. 272 (1905), 3 April, Brr- 
itner proUttanitBch-kirchltehe Slahzttk (1905), No. 600. 22 July. 

Paul Maria Baumoarten. 


In Germany, beginning with the earliest years of 
the twentieth century, an active movement took 
shape towards the creation of a general and uniform 
body of ecclesiastical statistics. At the Forty-eighth 
Congress of the Catholics of Germany at Osnabrtick 
the erection of a German bureau for eccle.mast ical 
statistics was warmly recommended as a preliminary 
step towards an international institute for ec’cle.sia8- 
tical statistics. This resolution has, indeed, not 
been carried out as yet; but the endeavours of the 
Catholic Congresses have not remained without 
result. The want of universal ecclesiastical statistics 
was to some degree supplud by a hook on general 
ecclesiastical statistics for Germany wdiich appeared m 
19()H under the title of ‘^Kirehlichos Hanabuch”; a 
second volume w^as published in MK)9 and a third in 
1911. It gives statistical information from govern- 
mental and ecclesiastical official publications dealing 
with the movement of the Catholic population of (ler- 
maiw. It includc*8 also the number of priests and of 
candidates for the priesthood, statistics of religious 
orders, eeclesiastiral act ion, and t he jiosit ion of Cat ho- 
lies regarding national ediieation luid morality. The 
manual, moreover, gives information on the organiza- 
tion of the whole Church in general and of the C’hureh 
of Germany in particular, on ecclesiastical legislation 
and decisions, on the social and philanthropic activity 
of Catholics, the position of the Church in other coun- 
tries, and Catholic missions among the heathen The 
church authorities, too, fayoureti a further develop- 
ment of ecclesiastical statistics, both by recommending 
the ” Kirchliches Handbuch”, and esjj^ially by draw- 
in(|[ up a questiomuiire satisfying every scientific re- 
quirement. Whether these efforts of the church 
authorit ies will produce the desired effect depends on 
the response they mwt with from governmental and 
municipal statistical bureaus and from registrars’ 
offices; for without such co-op<*ration the pro|K)rtion 
of baptisms to births, of marriages before a mini.ster 
of the Church to those before a registrar, and of 
ecclesiastical funerals to deaths cannot be ascertained. 

The Protestant State Churches of Germany fol- 
lowed the example of the Catholics with regard to 
the keeping of parish-registers. But the results were 

S ubliahed only in the nmeteenth century, esfiecially 
uring the last decades. This is chiefly due to the 
Kirdiilichee Jahrbuch’ ’, edited by J. Schneuder, which 
has been published for thirty-eirat years; statistical 
records of individual churches, however, and a gen- 
eral account published in 1862 by the statistician 
Zeller of Wiirlemberg (Zur kirchlichen Statist ik des 
evangeii^hen Deutschland im Jahr 1862) preceded 
the publication of the “Jahrbuch”. The Church Con- 
ference of Eisenbach (now “Deutsche evangelische 
Kirchenkonferens”), in which all the Protestant 
Churches of Germany are r^reeented, has formed a 
special statistical commission which, since 1880, has 
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annually published the “Statistischen Mitteilungen 
aus den deutschon evangelischen Liuideskirelien'’, 
a table of the baptisms, marriages, funerals, con^ma- 
tions, communicants, losses, and conversions within 
the states of the German Empire and the provinces 
of Prussia. These statistics are accompanieii by the 
corresponding figure of the movement of the Protest- 
ant population, which are for this purpose plactnl at 
disposal of the conference by the governmental sta- 
tistical bureaus. An official centre for ecclesiastical 
statistics has, however, not yet been erect ihI by the 
Protestant Churches of (u^rmany. 

Gkbman DiocKttAN Fokm or Statibtk al Tadue 

1. Chief Churchea of the PariKh 

2. Dependent Churches. . ... 

3. PudIic Chapels 

Church Institutions for — 

4. (a) Teaching . . 

5. (b) Care of Orphans 

6. (c) Communicants . . 

7. (d) Sickness, Insanity and IncuraViloH 

8. (e) the Care of the Poor and Old 

9. (f) Other Purposes 

10. Parish Priests 

11. Other Hecular Priests .. . 

12. Other Priests belonmng to Orders. 

13. Houses of Male OnTers 

14. Members of Oniers in them . 

Chief Occupation of These Regulars Consists in — 

15. (a) Cure of Houls, at 

16. (b) Corilernplative Life, at 

17. (c) Training and Education, at 

18. (d) Christian Chanties, at 

19. Housc* 8 of Female Orders . . 

20. MeinlK^rs of Orders in them 

Chief Occupation of these Orders C’onsistH ui 

21. (a) Contemplative I.,ife, at 

22. (b) Training and Education, at 

23. (c) Christian Chanties, at 

24. Members of Parish on 1 JanuHr>, 19 - 

25. Marnagf's of Catholic Couples 

26. Catholic Betrothals of Catholic C’lniples 
Mixed MamaKcs 

27. (a) C’at hollo Groom . 

28. (b) Catholic Bride 

Catholic Betrothals for ('ouph's uulik< in Faitli 

29. (a) Catholic (Iroom. . 

30. lb) Catholic Bride 

31. Living Births from Marriages of ('at holies 
.32. Ftaptisnis from purely Catholic Marriages 

.33, Living Births from Mixisl Catholic Marriages 
34. Catholic Baptisms from Mix#»d Catholic Marriag* s 
.3.5. Living Births from unmarried Catholic M«»thers 

36. Cathmic Baptisms of Childn*n of unnuirrie<l ('atholic 

Mothers 

37. Deceased Catholics 

.18. Burials by the Church . 

39. Conversions to the Catholic Church, 'rotiil 

40. Conversions from Protestantism 

41. Of these, Childnm under 14 Years 

42. Return of those who had withdrawn from the ('hurch 

43. Communions 

44. Of thes<». Easter Oimmunions are 

Valuable material for ercleHiaHt ical statiBlica is also 
off(*red by many of the Gennan dioecBan year-books. 
They are limit eti, however, U) statements concerning 
the particular diocf^se and have, therefore, only siK'cial 
interest. The directories issued in English, as Ken- 
(‘dy, Official Catholic Directory”, ” The Catholic 
Director>"” (London) “Australian Catholic Direc- 
tory”, “Madras Directory”, “Catholic Directory of 
British South Africa”, have the advantage over the 
German works of this class, that they give informa- 
tion of ecclesiastical affairs for a much larger part of 
a country. In particular, the “Official Catholic 
Directory” contains much mattor and is an indispen- 
sfible reference-work for anyone who wishes t-o gain 
information concerning the affairs of the Church in 
the United Htat^ and Canada. The statements in 
these directories are generally limited to the names of 
the dignitaries of the Church and the pri(*sts, to the 
church institutions, sch(X)ls, and monastic houses. 
The statistical records in the British and American 
directories are scanty and are not generally ccdlected 
on a uniform plan. There is an almost entire lack 
of statistical records as tn ecclesiastical action, the 
receiving of the sacraments, and the proportion of 
Catholic baptisms to births from Catholic and mixed 


marrifiges, of religious Ix^irothals to Catholic and 
mixexi iiiarriag(% burials with the riles of the Church 
to the di^aths among Catholics. 

It would 1 m‘ a gojtid thing if Uie uniform table of 
oc(*k'8Ui8t leal statistics which has been introduced of 
late 111 all the German dimM'ses were adopted by Cath* 
olics of other count rU^, as it meets all scientific 
demands. A translation of this table is mven above. 
In German diiK'i'si's there are two querj^-sneets: Bheet 
A, which contains the queries given almve, is sent 
by the episcopal curia to all the imrish priests of the 
duMH'si'. Before a definite date Sheet A must Ik» 
filliHl out by the parish prieet and mmi to the dean, 
who is to examine it as to (Tompleteness and direct- 
ness and 18 to ep^er and summarise by a di'finite date 
all tht‘ f'vents ot his deanery in the blmik provided for 
the district suixrvistHi hv a dean (Shei't B); it is 
then sent to the episcopal curia, when' the statistics 
for t he ent in* d ocesi* an* put t og(*t h«r. 

Nkhkk, Ktrrhltrhi* artn/ntirntf uml l-II (RsUsboii, 

1H64 niitl iHiir*), Kami \i»m hu .\uivh. SUthMuttktm Jakrburh Hifir 
A'irrAf’. I ll (lUtmlxm, IHlUl AUtl IH62); Piir.i*r.K, AtrrAItdls -Sin*. 
tiMik iFrtMhiirg sitil TOhingsn, 1899) , BAi^MUAftTEN, 

i>ft9 Il'irAr'n del kntholtMt hen Ktrche atif lirm (Muplch, 

IlKin, IniuM. KtreMu'ht' SUiirnttk Dm Aufmtt»0 ( WarisolMifctt, 
liK).5), Kitosk. hirchli''he»i liantibHch,l~lH ( r rflburg, llHMi 1911). 

ii. A. Krose. 

StatUtios of RaUftons.—l. Definition.- T his 
stmly concerns itwdf with rt'ligiouH bodit^, the number 
of their iiH'inbcrH, mid their distribution over various 
roiintri(*H. In a wider w*uw* the ninnerieiil aeinnint of 
the external mmufeslationH of rt‘ligiou« life tdso lie- 
longs to the same study, hut of late it has Imm»u cus- 
foiiui!^' to cHimpnw* this latter gnmp of facts under 
tlie d(*signntion of “ Kcclwiast ical Statistics” ami to 
treat of t hem separately. As 1 he whole ti«*ld has only 
m the last deca4l(*s l>(H*n thoroughly workisl, language 
lias not as yel afforded a clear (list met ion betw^n 
th<*s<* terms. Tract ical reasons, however, H|H*ak in 
favour of Mu<*h a distinction, and fhen*for<* we retain 
it in the ])n‘s(*nt article*, and treat (‘eclesiastieal stii- 
tistics separately (ses.* Statihtich, EocLF.HiAKTirAl.). 

11. Hihtohicm. Dkvluu'Mknt.— The first attempts 
t 4 > determine exactly the numher of im‘mberM of a 
religious body arc found in the na-ords of the Jmiii 
and Fram’iMCim missionarii's of the sixt«a‘iith and 
fg'venUaaith cimtiiries. But they only give the num- 
isr of the Ghrmtians, and not that of the iMiherents of 
the indigenous religious in the rf*s]H*rlive eoimtrieH. 
I)ating from the i‘ight(a*nth eentur>L some aefxainta 
indwHl of tiie various n'ligious systems and their 
8j»r(*tul are extant, hut they only mention the coun- 
tries ov(*r which tlie rwpective ndigions extended; iMi 
to the numlxT of their followers we ixwsiiHS but scat^ 
teriMl data even of that pc*riod, and no romprehensive 
and coinT>arativc* rerords It was only in the nine- 
teenth reritur>' that an (‘ffort w'as nuide to diHliiigiiish 
statisticallv, lurcordmg t4» religion, the entire iKiiiii- 
lation of tlie <*arth. The iM'courils given m lable I 
are the most accurate. . , , , , 

In all llawc calculations the total of the earth’s 
population is consi<lerably undf*iTal4vl. Th(^ numlx*re 
of the non-Ghnst lans an* evidently only vague* (*sti- 
mates without any solid foundation, as is clear from 
the round numlK'rs ami the gn*at difference Iwtwejm 
the various estimate's. Kegarding Christ urns the 
computation is md«M*d nion' accurate, but very for 
from the exaetm*ss nxpiisite for scientific r(84earch. 
Even the attempts made by geogrimhers. such an 
Hlibner, Teleniiaii, Kolb, Mw’ixm IHSOand 1880, do 
not show any <*«sential progress. 

Statistics of religions that should come up to the 
requirements of si ienee would he txissible only if for 
every eountrv the nurnlx'r of menrir>eni of the various 
ndigmus b<xli<*s were asceriaineti from reliable sources, 
anrlthe totals arrived at from the individual rewilts 
were tabulated. Averse (*«timates that extend over 
entire groups of (Xiuntrks without definite indications 
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of the numbers of the population and it« distribution 
with regard to religious denominations are of little 
use for statistical investigations. Detailed religious 
statistics, dealing distinctly with all countries of the 
earth, were for the first time presented by Fournier de 
Flaix to the second congress of the International In- 
stitute of Htatistics, held in Paris, in 1889. Hi^ 
example was followcjd by F. Von Juraschek (1898), H. 
Zeller, and H. A. Krose, S.J. (1903). The figure's 
given by Founiicr de Haix mostly corrijsimnd to the 


of millions of inhabitants, Buddhism, Confucianism, 
and ancestor-worship cannot be sharply separated 
from one another; tney are at times professed and 
practised by the same individual. It must be borne 
in mind, bio, that the population of China has liitherto 
been difficult to estimate precisely — as much so, in- 
deed, as that of the interior of Africa. Regarding the 
three religions of Eastern Asia, as well as the Fetish- 
ism of Africa, the statistical data necessary for a re- 
liable calculation art* wanting even now, and therefore 

BLS I. 



Malte Brun 
1810 

Gra'K^g 

1813 

C G St<*ui 
1819 

Pinkerton 

1827 

Balbt 

1844 

Cbristiiuis.. ... 

Jew*. 

Mohanirn«‘dan«s . 

Brahminii 

BuddhiMtH . 

Other Hentlu'n'H 

228,000,000 

S.OOO.fKK) 

110,000.000 

OO.OOO.WK) 

150,000,000 

1(K).000.000 

236.000. 000 
5,000,000 

120.000. 0(X) 
60,000,000 J 

150.000. 000 > 

1 116,000,(XK)\ 

228.000.000 

6,600,000 

120,000,000 

353,400,000 1 

235.000. 000 
5,000,000 

120.000. 000 
60,000,000 

1 180,000,000 
100,000.000 

260,000.000 

4,000,000 

96.000. 000 

60.000. 000 

170.000. 000 

147.000. 000 

Total 

6.53,000,000 

1 

6H6.000.{X)0 j 

i 708.0(X),000 

700,000.000 

737,000,000 


conditions at the beginning or the middle of the eigh- 
ties; those of JuriiHchek t o the period 1890-97. Zeller 
has in esHeutialH taken over tne statements of Jura- 
schek and made them tlu; basis of his own inve^stiga- 
tions; lu* has, however, eompleted and arrangtHl them 
more (dearlv (in Warnet^k's ^‘Allgememe Stissions- 
xeitschnft/ llMl'p, and has added exact references 
for the various items. The numbers as given by 
Krose belong to the last decade of the mnetiM'nth eeii- 
tuiy'" and only m a few eases to 1901. The total n*- 
BultH of these four accounts an* shown in Tabic* II. 


fluctuations of th(* estimate's are easily und(*rstood. 
Again, Jurasehek-Zellor did not make special cate- 
gories for 'riioism in Japan and ancient cults in India, 
but tuld(*d them to tlie great collective gnmps just 
mentioned; and the individuals having no religious 
elenomination seem to have been allotteel by .lurasehek 
to other groups on certain principles. Juraschek de- 
ciiledly undenistimateel the number of Mohamme- 
elariH: recent investigations have proved that Mo- 
hammedanism IS far more widely (*xtended in Africa 
than was believed. Otherwise* the statistical accounts 


T^ble II. 


CAthoiicN 
Prot««tauln 
Qrwk-Orthotlox 
Othor CbrimiattH 


Total ChrUtians 

Jews . . 

MohanimeilaiiH 
BrahiuinM . 

Anriont Inriiau C'ultii ... . 

BucldhirttH . 

A<lhorcnt« of .\nrt'Htor Worwhip and of C'onfucianUiu 
BhintoiHta ... 

Taol«t« 

Other Heathena . . 

Othera and Undenominational 


Total 


j PournHT tlr Fluix 

J ura«rhpk and Zeller 

Krose 

1 

, 230,866, .5.33 

143,237,625 
98,01 6, (MX) 
4,9tM),0(X) 

2.54,.'>00,(XX) 

165.H3(),0(X1 

Um.4S0,tXX) 

8.i;k),(hk) 

264,50^5.022 
1 66,627, 1(X) 
100,147,272 
8.72H.2H4 

477,080,158 

534,940,000 

549,017,341 

7.0.%, (XX) 

10.8<X).000 

11,036,607 

176.8:14.372 

175,290.000 

202.048,240 

190,(X)0,000 I 

214,570.000 

210.100.000 

12.113.756 

147.906.000 

120,750,000 

120,250.(XX) 

256,(XX),0(X) 

3(X),630,000 

235.(XX),0(X) 

14,(XK).000 

14.000,000 

17,000,(KK) 

43.(KX).000 

32.{XX).(XX) 

117,681,669 

173,3(X).(XX) 

144.700.000 


170,000 , 

2,844.482 

1,429.562.199 

1,544,510.000 1 

1.536,110.426 


The differences between the first and the last two ac- 
counts scf'm to be considerable. But we must keep 
in mind that Fournier's figures refer to a time about 
ten years previous to that of Jaraschek-Z<*ller; and 
that the distance in time from Krose's record is even 
greater. Within a period like this an increase of from 
10 to 15 per cent is by no means extraonlinaiy'. 
Hence, so far as regards the Christians, the statements 
may easily be maae to agr^. (The Raskolniks have 
apparently been counted with the Greek Orthodox'' 
by Fournier and with '‘Othrar Christiana" by Jura- 
schck-Zeller.) Neither is the disagreement regarding 
the Mohammedans and the Brahmins remarkable. 
The number of the le^ howevw, has evidently been 
underrated by Fournier, and that of the Buddhists 
overestimated. 'The latter may easily be acoounted 
fcM*, as in the great Chinese Empire, with its hundreds 


of Juraschek-Zeller and Krose show a far-reaching 
agreement, considering the different periods of their 
estimates. Their ciUculations having been carried 
out in complete independence of each othej-, this har- 
mony no doubt connrms the reliability of the results. 

111. Present Status or Religious Bodies. — The 
tables of Juraschek-2^11er and Krose given in section 
II oorrespond on the wliole to the last decade of the 
nineteenth century. At present, therefore, the first 
decade of the twentieth century being over, their ac- 
oounte need complementing and revising. This is 
especially necessary with the various Clmstian de- 
nominations considering their steady and vigorous in- 
crease, while the estimates made ten years ago of the 
Asiatic and African religkms may even now be to a 
large ext.^t accepted in the ab^oe of more exact 
computation. The great diffioulties of religious sta- 
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tktics have been hinted at above. They are indee<l 
greater than the difficulties of any other branch of 
statktios bearing on population. Even count rie« 
poBsessing in other respects well-grounded official 
statistics oft€® lack official accounts regarding roli- 
gion. The science of statistics has long since come to 
the conclusion that religion bekings to the essential 
items of every census. As early as 1872 the Eighth 
International Congress for Statistics at 8t. Petersburg 
expressly emphasized this, pointing out the grc*at im- 
portance that must hi*, attributed to a fuU and clear 
statement of the individuars rtdigion, “one of the 
most essential elements of civilization’'. Tins want 
is less felt in countries like Belgium, Spain, Portugal, 
and the majority of the republics of South and Central 
America, whose populations generally profess one aiul 
the same religion, excepting a small minority, whose 
number can usually be ascertaine<i in other ways with 
sufficient accuracy. But the difficulty is great with 
countries of mixed denominations, like (ireat Britain 
and the United States, wliere up to now the distribu- 
tion of the various religious bodies has not henm ascer- 
tained by a universal census. In such cases t he di‘ftvt 
is to some degree remeditnl by an eccleHiastical (mmisus; 
but this is the case only when all the individuals aix* 
counted; and the census is not reliable when only the 
communicants or those with full right of nieinhership 
are counted, and a certain ratio is adiled for the rt'st, 
as is commonly done in the Protestant denoniinat ions 
of England and America. The totals amvcnl at in 
this way are vague estimates, ]M>ssi'S8mg only ap- 
proximate value. The same ap])li(‘s to Protestant 
missionary statistics as far as English and American 
missionary societies are concerned. 

Another difficulty m comprehensive statist ics of 
religions lies in the classification of the varuius (timmIh. 
We cannot but combine smaller communities int<i col- 
lective groups. This, however, is a great iniHinven- 
ience; for thus denominations differing from one 
another must be connected, and then the large totals 
pr^xluee the impression that one im)K»rtant ri'ligion 
18 meant, whereas in fact it is but a combination of a 
number of religious communities, jHissi^ing ncitluT 
common organization nor identity of belief. In the 
first pliMJe this hoUls good of that gr(*at eollertive 
group comprised under the designation of “Protest- 
antism”. This Uirm can, in the statistics of reli- 
gions, be applied only in the widest atul nu’ridy m^gii- 
tive sense, i. e,, as meaning all those Christians who 
arc neither Roman Catholic nor members of a (Jns'k 
or Oriental schismatical Churclp As msm as we try 
to point out a note proper to this whole group and to 
it exclusively, we find ourselves at a loss. In the fol- 
lowing list, therefore, we have reckoned the group, 
designated as “Other Christians” in some official 
statistics, under the hea<ling “Prob^stants”. On 
principle, only those are to be counted as Cath^ihcs 
wlu> are in communion with the Churclj of Rome; it 
is evident that differences in rite or liturgical languagt', 
which do not constitute any diversity of cnH'd, are to 
be neglected. The self-styled “Old Catholics” do 
not belong to the Catholic Church, even though the 
official statistics of some countries reckon them 
Catholics; this, however, is of no importance, ^ their 
number is insignificant . 'Fhe designation “ Hchismatic 
Greeks” comprises all the Russian or Giwk Orthmlox, 
whether they acknowledge the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople as their head or fielong to independent 
Churches. The schismatic Armenians, Syrians, Chal- 
deans, Copts, and Thomas Christians may be 
lect ively grouped under Schismat ir Orient ais ” . i he 
Russian Easkolniks, on the contrary, must be re- 
g^irded as a separate group, distinct from the Christian 
denominations mentioned above. 

With all religious bodies only external membership 
comes under statistical reckoning. Thereby it is not 
denied that, c. g., among the 38 millions of Prance be^ 


longing exteriorly to the Catholic Church many, pw 
hajiei even many millions, art' interiorly altc^ther 
from the Church, juHt m in Germany and 
other Teutonic nations we have the analogous fact 
regarding Protestantism. In the Christian religiona 
which lire, after all, the most important, membership, 
ever Niiiee the days of primitive Christianity, w 
foundtxl on baptism; this memlierahip, from tha* i>oiiit 
of view of statist It'S, must lie oonsiderfMj m severed 
only by a formal withdraw^iU or excommunication 
from the juirtieular religious b<Kly. In official census 
of religions nothing but thi' individual’s ow'n declarer 
turn (Mines into (xmsideration. 

A census rt^prestmls the religious status of a cvm- 
try lit a given date. Of courm', when hundreds of 
state.s are to b<' taken into aeixiunt, there caimoi lie 
one lixi'd date, but at legist a himpHl wriod ought to 
1 h' assigiuHl, so that the calculations for the different 
(MMintnes may not he t4Ki far apart. Otherwise th© 
general impression conveyed would not )>e correct. 

On thesi* principles the following tables are made 
up, the data being taken as a rule fnun the year« 
UMlfi to lUlO, III most COW'S BK17 or URIH. Tlie ro* 
suits f>f official census taken in R)H) and 1911 have not 
y(*t IxHMi publisluHi, and although a feiv inori' recent 
figures have IxTome known sinee thi'se lists W’ere put 
togethei in 191(1 foi the “StaalHlexikon der G(lnx!»- 
gi'wdlschaft”, (h(\v have not lus'ii irii*ort)orated, in or- 
der not to impair I he iiniforni character of the tablea. 
In the first place, I he officin! government census of re- 
ligions has Ix'en followisl in each ease; but uith regard 
to those countries in whitdi since RK)0~RK)l no Gov- 
ernment census (if religions has hi^eii taken, themgb 
the numerical status of lh<* |>opulatioii is offieially 
asc(*rt allied every year, the ratio of the various re- 
ligioirs bodn'H established by the prec(*ding t'enwiiH of 
religions has l>iH*n a)>p(u'd to the present numlH'f of 
iuliabitanis; for, <*xeepting the “mirnigration couii- 
tries”, the ratio of d(*nominaf lonal nn'mliership shown 
little chang<‘ within ten years. W here a govenimcnt 
census is wanting, the data of the religious IkhIuim 
themselves are made use of Our ^our('es are given 
ui full in the bibliography at the end of (his article. 
In Table III (second column) the results of the gov- 
ernment census of roligioiis are marked C\ along with 
the yc‘ar in which lh(‘ cfuisus was taken; the csiriifm- 
tatioiis founded u|h>u the ratio derivcsl from previous 
official n‘cordH, arc markiHl H ; the non-official figures 
and ('stimiit<*s are marked E. (Hi'c Table HI.) 

Of the nearly 4'M) millions living in Eiiroix? at prwi- 
ent, almost 4il niillions (95-5 |x*r cent) are (Jliris- 
tians. 'Phe number of J«‘W'k (23 |H*r cent) may in 
reality be a little 1 <‘hh than apfiears m the table, as tb© 
c,oiisi<ierable emigration of Jews from Russia during 
the last d(*cade could not be taken inP) account. On 
the other hand, the natural increase of the Jewish 
iKipuIation of Russia, in contrast to that of the Jews 
in German V and Wi'stern Kurojx\ was excefiti/mally 
larg(‘, within the jwriod in (piestion, so that the total 
numlx‘r of Jews living at pnwnf (191 1 (in Europe 
Hhouhl be at leiist 9 millions Not (luite so largi* is f ha 
nurnbiT (»f .MohamnicHians (2 |M'r eeiit). Finally 
there remain 1 milhon (2 jht thousand) of other lum- 
Christian.s, of individuals witfiouf religious denomi- 
nation, etc. Among t he (’hrmtians, ( 'at holies form by 
far the most numerous group They make up iJi H 
per rent of the total fsiiailation of Eurofie bor- 
merlv the pereentage was even higher. 11ie ex- 
traordinary incrcasi* of the Hlavic races, chiefly (>tv€^k 
Orthodox and the great exodus of emigrants from 
Austria-Ifurigan'. Ralv, Hpairi, and Ireland aiv the 
principal causes of the relative dcrreiise of C.at holies. 
The Greek Orthodox have, on iMWuint of their high 
birth-rate, out numberc*d the Prot^^ants. The for- 
mer are now 2fi 4 raa* cent of the total, the latter only 
24 7 m cent, whffi*, according to the earlier compu- 
tation by Krone, the Gre<;k Orthodox (omitting th« 
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Schiinimtic Orientab added to the '^Greek-Cat holies’' 
by Juraschek*^ller and others) were a little below the 
Protestants, In the total of Christians are included 
2,056,000 Kaskolniks in liussia (the real number 
probably is much greater), 232,000 Gregorian Arme- 
nians in Turkey, Bulgaria, and Rumania, 24,000 Old 
Catholics in Austria, and about 9000 Jansenists in 
Holland, 

In Asia (see Table IV) government censuses of re- 
ligions have been taken only within Russian and 
British territories. Regarding the other countries 
only the numlM?r of Christians and Jews can be ascer- 


nent and New Zealand: Buddhists and Mohamme- 
dans are found among tne immigrants in Hawaii and 
on the continent. An official census of reli^ns was 
taken in New Zealand in 1906 and by the Common- 
wealth in 1900. As, however, the population has 
mwn ve^ considerably since the last census, we 
have applied to the Catholics of the Australian (Com- 
monwealth the results of the ecclesiastical census of 
1909 and rais^ in due proportion the number of Prot- 
estants ascertained in 1900. With regard to the 
other countries and islands, the Catholic and Prot- 
estant missionary statistics have served as our chief 


Table HI. — Eubope. 


CUUNTRIBM. 

Year. 

Catholics. 

Protestants. 

Greek 

UujMuan 

Orthodox. 

Total of ^ 
Chrutians. ^ 

iothersand 

med^* Endenom- 
meaaus. j 

Andorra 

E 

1900 

5.231 



6.231 

1 


Auatria*Hungary , , , 

U. 

1907 

38.195.0(K) 

4,488,000 

3,621,000 

46,328.000 

2,239.000 ' 

103.000 

Belgium 

E. 

1908 

7,360,0(K} 

30,000 


7,380,000 

4,000 1 

a.txx) 

Boania 

C. 

1909 

413.354 


808.321 

1, 221, 676 j 

11,481 610,628, 

6,031 

Bulgaria ... 

C. 

1905 

29,684 

5,644 

3,344,806 

3,392,7.%, 

37.656 603,867, 

l,21Hi 

Denmark (>) . 

E. 

1906 

7,871 

2,664,200 

100 

2,673.000 

(») 3,500 

20.0(X) 

Franott 

H. 

19(X) 

38,467, (XX) 

028,000 


39,095.(X)0, 

55.000 1 

102, tXX) 

Geniian Empire 

C. 

1905 

22.094,492 

(a)37.9(Xi,569 

1.991 

60,016,213 

607.862 I 

17,203 

Great Britain an<l Ireland {*) 

K. 

1909 

5,780, OCX) 

39,0;«),000 


45,416,000; 

240,000 ) 

100, 0(X) 

Oreeee . . .... 

E. 

1907 

44.265 


2.554,300 

2..59H.565 

8,3.50 24.000, 

l.(KK) 

Italy 

E. 

1908 

33,750,000 

70,000 


33,820,000, 

SO.tXX) 1 

40.(X)0 

LicnienMteiii 

c:. 

im 

9.650 



9,6% 

1 


Luiemburg 

C. 

1905 

242,572 

2,264 


244,836 

1,128 ) 

511 

Monaco . • . ■ 

E. 

1909 

19,000 

1 1 


19,000 

' 


Monten»*gro , . 

E. 


12,9(X) 

, 1 

201,100 

214.000, 

13,81X) 


NniherlatidH 

E. 

UK)8 

2,(M5.(K)0 

3,.'>24,000; 

6,578,000, 

116,(XX> 1 

130, (XX) 

Norway 

E. 

190H 

2.000 

2,330,000 

100 

2,3.32,0001 

7(K) 

15,000 

Pfirliuvnl ... 

E. 

1905 

5,4:i8,(KX> 

6,000 


5.443,000; 

1,2U) ! 


Humania . • 

E. 

1IK)7 

167,(XX> 

25;(XX) 

6,HM),(XX) 

6,362.(X)0! 

250,000 50,(KX1 

20, (XX) 

lluaHia (*') 

H. 

1907 

1.3.450,(XX) 

7.458,000 

91,651,000 

(7)114.623,000; 

6.042.0(K) 4,224, (XX) 

460.0(X) 

Han Mormo . . . 

C. 

1906 

11,439 



11,4:19' 

1 


Servia 

K. 

1905 

11, (KX) 

1,.500 

2.653,000 

2.665.5(X)i 

6,0(X) IG.fXX) 


Bpain (**).. 

F.. 

UX)7 

19,280,000 

H,(XK) 


19,288,000' 

4,000 ! 

17,000 

Hwetieri 

E 

HH)7 

2,(KX) 

6.370,000 


5.372, WX); 

4.(X)0 1 


Hwitaerlond 

11, 

1907 

l,463,(KX) 

2,0.34 ,(X)0 


3,497 .(KX) 

14.{XX) ! 

14,000 

Turkey («) . . 

E. 

HKX) 

280, (XX) 

20,000 

2,740,000 

(»“) 3,240, (XX), 

100, (XX) 3,l(K),(XX)j 


Europe 


1 

188,577.058 

1(XI.2()0.177 

113,736,718 

410,826,465 

1 

9,795,877 8.6-18.3951 

1.050, (XU 


(») With d«pon(li’ncir>t«. 

Thin immb<’r oorroupwndM to the rati<» (14 ut 10,000) detJuc»4»<i from the hwt offiouil census of rcligionti, arcording to the 
Jewiah Year Botik, I-iondon, 1910, tin* nutriiK*r of Jewa in France nina up 05, (KX). 

(>) Inclufllvc of “other ('hriNtiauH.'' 

(4) Together with Malta, Gibraltar and the Channel lalanda. 

(*) Without Ma<ltura. 

(«) Together with Finland 

(T) Incluaiw of 2,05t),(XX) liaakolmka. 

(") Without the tViiary Inland*. 

(») With CreU> 

(>«) Ineluaive of 2tX),lXX) Armenians. 


tained with any degree of certainty. Gf the wide- 
spread religions of Eiistern Asia we nave nothing but 
estimates of very doubtful value. The Christians of 
the various creeds amount in all to about 32^270, (KX), 
only 3-9 per cent of the total ^wpulation of Asia, which 
may be reckoned as H29 millions. Among the Chris- 
tians the Greek Orthodox (in nnmd numl>er8, 13,800, - 
000) are the l>est represented; yet the Catholics 
(12,660*0(X)) come fairly close to them. The Prot- 
estants (2.350, (XK)) are far fewer, even if the high 
estimates of Wanieck regarding China and Korea be 
accepted. The remainder (3,500,000) are Annenians, 
Raskolniks, Thomas Christians in India, and what is 
still left of the old Christian communities in Japan. 

Of ab4)ut 6,634,000 inhabitants of Australia and 
Oceania (see Table V), about 5,240,000 are Christians. 
The Protestant denominations take the lead (almost 
77 per cent of the total). The Australian continent, 
Tasmania, New Zealand, New Caledonia, Fiji, the 
Tonga and Navigator Islands are almost completely 
Christ ionised ; whereas the populations of New Guinea, 
the Bismarck Arehijjelago, the Solomon Islands, and 
most of tW smaller groups of islands are for the most 
part pagan. Jews are few on the Australian oonti- 


sourcos of information. Thus a fairly high degree of 
accuracy is attaintxl concerning the Christians, while 
for the j)^ans mere estimates have had to suffice. 

In Africa (stH» Table VI) there are, in a total of 
about 126 millions, more than 11 millions of Chris- 
tians, of whom more than half Iwlong to the MorH>- 
physites of Abyssinia and Egypt. Catholics and 
Protestants are in almost i^qual numbers, if we add to 
Africa the Canary Islands and Madeira, which ad- 
ministratively belong to the European possessions of 
S]:>ain and Portugal. The main stock of Protestants 
live in British South Africa, the numerous immigrants 
being for the most part of English and Dutch extrac- 
tion; but the Protestants have won many converts 
among the natives. Gf Catholics the greater num- 
ber reside in the French, Spanish, and Portuguese 
colonies. With regard to the last-named, especially 
Angola, much higher figures were formerly given, but 
without sufficient foundation; hence we have inserted 
in our table the lowest estimate. Jews are soraew'hat 
more numerous in Abyssima, Tunis, Algeria, and 
Moixmm'o, their total being about half a million. More 
than one-third of Africa professes MohammedjBmism, 
which is ever gaming g^und and encroaching on 
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pagan^; yet the latter remains the religion of the 
m^onty. A ^re accurate determination of the 
number of Mohammedans and pagans in Africa is not 
possible, as the population has not yet bwn ascer- 
tained in many districts of the interior. 

America (see Table VII) roughly counts 169 mil- 
lions of inhabitants. Of these more than half 


Tabi.e 


tam^ only the number of communicante (i. e., go- 
larding to English and American usage, pai^^ers of 
the Ixird’s Supper, or full members), not the total 
numlwr of adhfjrenta to the different denominations. 
These data, however, do not carry us very far for the 
pur|x>Ne8 of genend statiiitics of religions. The pro- 
IKirtion of ctmmmnicants to uon-oommunioants diners 

V —Ajua 


CoOlfTEUM. 

Catholioa 

Protes- 

Unts. 

■ 

Greek 

Orthodox 

Total 

of 

Christians 

Jews. 

Muham- 

msdans 

Brahnuni, 

Buddhists 

Perna. Afghanistan, Baluc- 









histan. and Independent 









States in the Himalayas, ( 629,707 
Turkish Possessions j \ 

j. 80,000 

1,600, 000 

•3,610,000 

' 

40,000 

560,000 

15.000. 001) 

130.00. 0(X) 

2,000.000 

1.000,000 

Russian Posaessions and 







pendencies 

112.000 

98,000 12.000.000 

|t 14,087,000 

125,000 

' 12,100,0(X) 



British Possessions. . f 
Portuguese Possessions . i 
French Indo-Chiiia . . 

^2,350.000 

1,195,000 

183,000 

1 (3.982,000 

18,000 

64.000,000 208.0(X),(X)0 

I3.5(H),000 

931.357 



931,357 

i 


1 

! 

Siam (with I^os) 

33,267 

9,5<K) 


42,767 

] 



i 

China wuth Dependencies . . 

1,210,054 

5285,000 


l.495.00t> 

i \ 

20, 000.0(H) ; y 

n0,(H)0,(HK) 

Korea .. 

68,016 

1113.499 

23,000 

lHl.615 

>- 2.000 



Japan 

65.741 

71,818 

1 180,000 


1 

} 

Dutch Possessions . 

*^56,214 

472,000 

52H.214 


Sl.OOO.IHX)' 

5(N),(N)0 

1 

1 

Philippines . 

7,205,052 

30,000 


7.235.052 

1 

f 


Asia 

12,661,498 

2,354,81?! 13,806,000 

1 

1 32,272,905 

745,000* 155.100.(K)0 

' 

2lO,tHH),(HH) 125,(H)0,tHH) 


Adhorvola 
tif Ton- 
fur iBiuiiu 
«nd 

Anomtor 



240.(K10,0()0| 


33.mo.aoo 
1 7.000.000 


240.0(¥).000| 40.000.000 


IM.OOO 
i 13,380,000 


4,000,000 

300,000 


10.870,000 


* Inclusive of l.dOD.CKK) ArmeniunN and other HcluHniatic OrientHli* 

t Inclumve of 612, <KX) RankolnikH and l,dn6.(KK) ArtmmtauH and other Bchminatic OnentaU 
1 Inclumve of the Fri'nch Poti»eH«U)n« m India. 

9 Incluwive of 264,000 tichiaraatic ThoinoaXl^hrislians. 

Ineluaive of 12,114,(K)0 a<lher<'ntH to aneicni Indian rulu. 

^ Them* nundx'rs art* taken over from the " Ahniw der tierchichte der proU'Ntaiitiiwhen Mimionen," by Wamrek, 9th nd., snil 
arc founde«l on eHtiinatcfl which probably arc much too high 
♦♦ Inclusive of North Ftorneo. 


(H7.014,635, or 518 pcT cent) are Catholics; 70,S6H,923 widely in the various denominationH. Calculation of 
(41 9 per cent) Protestants. In all 93*7 iwr cent an* niemhership in the denominations from theses data re- 
Chri'^tians. The number of .lews, very Hinall up to a huKh only in vague estimates of very doublfiil value, 
few decades ago, has increastnl considerably of late on Still, as Carroll’K list is of some interest, his hgures for 
account of the iramigration from Hussia. There are the more important denominations art* given Imlow 
nearly 2 millions at present. The pagan Indians and (tabU** “Numls»r of C'ominunicants, United Btates’O 


Tabijt V 

AtrSTHAUA AND (K'EAVIA. 


CotJNTWIKS. 

Catholics 

l^roicstants. 

Jews 

Moharn- 

mf'datis 

Bud- 

dhists. 

hetieh wor- 
shippers 
and other 
Heathens. 

Others 
and un* 
(itmoni- 
inatiooal. 

Commonwealth of Australia 

0r>1.420 

1 3,013.000 

16.(HX) 

20,000 

10,000 


110,000 

Now Zealand . . 

127,227 

719.087 

1.W17 



2.000 

24.000 

Other British Puasessions (>) 

3.5.(KK) 

147..500 




660.000 


French Possessions 

63,0(X) 

2i,(m 




10,000 


New Hebrides 

i 3.000 

22,m) 



j 

1 60.000 


German Posseastoos (>). . 

27,399 

44.4(X) 




, 390,(iK>0 


American Possessions 

47.000 

30.(K)0 



60,(KX) ’ 

1 


I 40,fKX) 

Australia and Oceania 

1.244.0.65 

3.997,047 ! 

16.807 

20,0(X) 

70.000 

j 1,112,000 

1 174,000 

! 


(i) Incluaive of Britiah and Oc*nnan .NVw Guinea ---Dijtch Nc-w Guinea wan included in tlw Dutch Ea«l Indica 


Negroes may be put down at from to 2H millions; 
in their case a more accurate estimate is out of the 
^estion. The great variety of denominations in the 
United States makes it very difficult to determine their 
creeds; an official census of religions has never yet 
been taken. The American statistician, Dr. Carroll, 
has tried to find a substitute by inquiries addresscii to 
the church authorities, but in this way he has ascer- 


as they apfiear in '‘The Christian Advocate*’ for 26 
January, 1911, funitting only the ordinal numbers in- 
dicating the relative niim<*rical imiKirtance of each 
denomination From this table it is evident that the 
Catholic Church is by far the largest ffdigious de- 
nomination m the Uniteil Htates, and that, except- 
ing the Moniions, no other ho<ly shows as high a 
rate of increase within the last twenty years, the 
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number of oomxnunicanta having almost doubled. 
Further, the totals of the official Catholic Directory 
(for 1909: 14,347,027; for 1910: 14,618,761) are by 
far too low. For, although the proportion of non- 
communicants is much smaller among Catholics than 


Catholics 

Methodists 

Baptists 

Lutherans 

Presbyterians 

Episcopalians 

Reformcjd 

Mormons 

United Brethren 

Jews 

Friends 

Dunkard Brethren. 
Adventists 


In 1890. 
6,257,871 
4,589,284 
3,717,969 
1,231,072 
1,278,362 
640,509 
309,458 
400,650 166,125 

303,319 225,281 

143,000 130,496 

123,718 107,208 

122,847 73,795 

95,646 60,491 


Numbbb of Communicants, United States 
In 1910. 

12,321,746 
6,596,168 
6,774,066 
2,243,486 
1,920,765 
938,390 
448,190 


among Protestants, jet, even with Catholics, the 
number of communieants was, up to 1910, hardly 
more than two-thirds of the total. Moreover, the 
statistics furnished by the parochial clcrj^ for Wilt- 
zius’ Directory can, from the nature of the ease, 


estant” in the wider sense e^lained above (Chrb- 
tians who are neither Catholics nor connected with 
the Greek or Oriental schismatical Churches), we 
have put down the number as 65 millions. The num- 
ber of Jews in full membership given by Carroll is 
evidently far too low, nor is it clear what Carroll 
understands by this term in the case of Jews. We 
have therefore given preference to the number of 
'‘The Jewish Year Book” for 1910 (1 777 000). 

In Southern and Central America the aetennina- 
tion of religious profession is easier, as the entire 
population may be regarded as Catholic, making al- 
lowance for the few Protestants and the uncivilized 
Indians not included in the census. The same may 
be said of Cuba, Porto Rico, Haiti, San Domingo, 
and the French West Indies, while in the British, 
Danish, and Dutch colonies tnere are partly official, 
partly ecclesiastical data. In Mexicx), too, a census 
of religions was taken by the Government in 1901. 

According to the synopsis presented in Table 
VIII, the entire population of tne Earth at prewnt 
(i- e. the averajge for the years 1906-08) amounts to 
about 1561 millions. The various figures show a 
notable difference when compared with the pre\’iou8 
accounts of Krose and Zeller-Juraschek. In the first 

E lace, the latf*st figures are considerably higher, at 
iost as far as the Christian denominatK)ns are con- 


Table VI. 

— AmicA. 






COUNTHIEB. 

Catholics 

Protes- 

tants. 

Oriental 

Chnstians 

Jews. 

Moham- 

medans. 

Fetish-wor- 

8hjpp#*rs 

and 

other 

Heathens 

Kgypt .... 

Abyininta 

(») 100,257 

37,446 

743,989 

38.636 

10,269,445 


:i,oo() 

T 

5,000,000 

200,(XK) 

:100.<H)0 

T 

Tripoli . . 

6,100 

? 


10,000 

l.OOO.(KK) 


Algeria and Tunis 

663,000 

? 


125,000 

5,900,(KX) 


Moropoo 

10,000 

1,(KK) 


150,000 

7.000.0(K) 


Ltbona 


22,000 



5(K).000 

l.(KH),0<X) 

French North and West Africn 

5:i.H9R 

7,000 



3.0(X),()00 

lO.tMMi.tKX) 

t)ther French PosBeiwions. 

365, (KM) 

344.tXK) 



1 300, (XK> 

: 2.(KX),(K)0 

Spanish Possessions (*) . 

Portuguese Possessions (*) 

434.000 




280, (XK) 1 

7 

(<) 568.000 

4,000 



1,500, OCX) 

o.fMXl.tXX) 

Belgian Congo 

34,475 

26.(KK) 



? 

19.{XM).tK)0 

German Possessions .... 

British North and West Africa ... 

5.5,004 

21,H29 

47,223 

133.(KK) 



l,0(X),fK)0 
7, (XX), 000 

13,(KM),(K)0 

9,000,(KK) 

British South Africa 

90,587 

l,9n,(KK) 


j ’ ’5(),000 

50, (KX) 

6,700,(XX) 

Other British Possessions . 

267,689 

101,991 


.... 

5,0(K),(KX> 

5,<KK).(XX) 

Italian PoNsossions. ... 

17, IKK) 


80,000* 


2(K>.(XK) 

.3rH).0(K> 

Africa ... .... 

2,689,8:19 

2.634.660 

5,823,989 

, 573,035 

43,299,44.') 

1 

j71,O(K>,000 


(i) InHuaivp of ITnitwl Cathalic*, who w«'rp put clown soparatoly in tho official conaiu of 1907. 

(*) Inchittivc of Canary [alaiuis. 

(•) Inplumvp of Maclfira. 

( 4 ) With r«gard to the CathoHoM of Angola the data vary eonaidprably ; wi* have taken the lowest eHtimate, 250,000. 


comprise only those Catholics wdio have for some 
time resided in a parish and are known to the clergy' ; 
such records, therefore, fall far short of the reality, 
on account of the great Catholic immigration aiid 
the great fluctuation in the population. Hence the 
present writer believes that, of the 5H millions 
whose denomination is marked in our tables as 
unknown, the majority are Catholics. In those 
fables^ howTver, WdUius' figures for 1909 havT been 
used in default of any accurate data for another 
estimate. 

The total number of Protestant communicants in 
the Uuite<i States, according to Cfinroll, is 21,663,248. 
As, on the average, (here is one communicant to every 
2-6 inlndbitant^, this would mean at most 56 millions 
of I'rotostants, and It is miite clear from Carroirs 
statistics that there are millions in the United States 
unconnected with any denomination, a fact which 
ought to be taken into consideration in calculating 
the total number of adhenmts from tlie number of 
eommunioantjs. Tadcing, however, the term "Prot- 


cerned. 'fhe reason of this is that more than a d<‘cade 
has passed since the lost calculations. C’onsidcring 
the high birth-rate of the Christian nations, an increase 
of 10 to 15 per cent is not improbable. Besid<*s. the 
recent and more accurate census in iSt)uthcrn and Cen- 
tral America bnmght in far higher figures than the 
older and rougher estimates. As these territories are 
almost exclusively Catholic, it is clear that the in- 
crcjwe of Catholics apparently surjiasses that of the 
Protestants. On the other hand, the column of 
Fet ish-w'orshippers and other pagans of lower civili- 
zation show's a very^ considerable decrease, which is 
explained by the recent estimate of the |>opulation of 
Central Africa. WTiile in 1898 Juraschek supfK>sed 
the population of Africa to be 178 millions, in 1908 he 
reckoned the population as 129 millions. Thus in 
these regions religious statistics are subject to great 
fluctuations. The total number of Christians amount 
to 618 milliofis, or 39*6 per cent, of the entire j>opiilar 
tion of the earth. Of the Christians, not quite one- 
half — 292^ millions, or 47*4 per cent — belong to the 
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^thoUc Chur^; 186 milhons, w 30.1 per cent are ism and Mohammeiianism. of all religkiua dcnomliit- 
127 milbonB, or ^6 per cent, Greek lions, approach neatest to Catholicism: they each have 
Grthodox; the rest are Oriental Schisnmtics or l>elong more than 200 tiiilltons of folk>weni. But tlmr e*«* 
to sects not separately mentioned in the table - u^iision i« not so universal as that of Catholicism; 


Table \ U -Amkrk a 


COUKTRIKB. 


Bntuih North America. . . . 
United States . . 

Mexico .... 

Central American RepublicH 

Cuba 

Porto Rico 

Haiti . . 

San Domingo. 

Bntuih West Indies (i) 

French Poaseswons 

Dutch and Danish Possession h 

Vencsuela 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Peru .... 

Bolivia. ... 

ChUe ... 

Argentine Republic 
Uruguay 
Paraguay . . 

Brasil . 


Total, North and South Araenra 


C«tiiolic«. 

ProtvBtanu. 

Jew*. 

i 

Hoxthmn 1 

1 

Otbtttw tad 
Uadcfion- 
inntioaal. 

a.Ol 7.231 

4.332.7fl» 

— 

fiO.OCK) 

50.000 

f 

14.347.027 

(Wi.tXXl.tXXl 

1.777.000 

MXl.tKXl 

5.500,000 

l3.fKl3.m3 

iSl.7113 

»,07i 


15,210 

1 4.3fV3.(XH) 

1 15.000 


120,000 

. 

I.H24.HU7 

20.(XX> 

4.000 

12,000 

160,000 

1,000,000 

T 



12,000 

l,4SH.(X10 




300,000 

flOO.WXI 





:i03,t>2S 

VlHS.lKXl 

2,IXX) 

(ttXl.OOO 

sb,(i66 

400,1X10 



IS.IHXl 


77..%30 

03.350 

2.(XX) 

12,000 

‘ 12,000 

2.(V40.(XX1 

4,(MX1 1 

4(X1 



4,;kxi.(xhi 

? 


30,000 i 


1.270,IXX1 



130,000 


4.5(X).(HX) 

10,tXX) 


31X1,000 


2.1ft0.(KXl 



KXl.OOO 


3.8(X).(X)() 

30,IHX) 

i 

AO.tXXl 


fl.KXl.lXX) 

HO, (XXI 

1,0(X) 

50.000 


1,0.S0.IKK) 

25,1X10 




AHO.lXKl 

I.IXHI 


50.1XX1 


20,2.V).IXX1 

250.(HX1 

3.(KK1 

(XXl.OtX) 

12,(XK> 


70.H0H.023 

1.H5H.372 

2.(\22.(XX1 

0,059.210 




. - 



(>) Inclusive of Bntish Honduras and British Quiati i 


Raskolniks, Janaenists, Old CathohcH etc. The 
Homan Catholic Church alone compriHcs alrnoHt one- 
fifth of mankind, and haa more followerw than any 
other form of religion. Buddhism, Ancestor-uorship, 


locally and ethnof^rapliically they are much more 
In Pable VlII the Jews nrobably appear 
more numiTouH than they are in reality, as the i^at 
emiKration from Bussia roiihl not be deferminotl 


Tabuk Vni — Synoi*his or Taiilks III to VII. 


(A) ClIHiaTlANS 


Part* or thb World. 

('atholicH 

i‘rot«*wturitH 

(iriH'k 
ItusMian 
(( Irthodok) 

OncMtal 

HcUiwmatics, 

Total 

of 

Chriatiana, 

Europe . . 

Ahib 

AuMtralia and Ooeutim 

Afnoa 

America 

lHK,r>77,058 
12,001 .4 OH 
1,241,05.5 
2.0M0.H.31I 
87,614,035 

l(m.2(X).l77 
2,3M.H17 
3.007.047 
2.034, OIK) 
70,808,023 

113.735,718 

13.WK1,(XK) 

232, (KK) 
2,»10.<XX) 

5.H23,0M0 

410.826,805 

32.272.1405 

5,241,102 

11.148,488 

15K.4M3.55K 

Totals 

202,787,085 

180 0.55,024 

127.541.718 

8.074.(480 

617,072.ttl8 


(B) Non-Chkiotians 


pARTf) or THE World 

Jews. 

Mohani- 

rnedaiiM. 

Brahmins 

Buddlimts 

A<ihcrcnts of 

Anc^mUir- 
Wornhiji an<l 

(‘(HlfU- 

nurnsin 

Tanists 

and 

KhmtnHis 

Fctiah-W’fir- 

»hipp<'r» 

and 

nlh<*r 

Ilcathcns 

Other* 

and 

Indc- 

nnmlua> 

ticmal. 

Europe. 

Aata 

Australia and Docania 
Africa 

America 

9,705,877 

745.000 

10,867 

573.035 

1.858.372 

8,048,395 

155.1(X).(K)0 

20.0(XI 

43,299.445 

2l(MXX>,(XX) 

10(MXX) 

125.(XM).(KK) ! 
70.(XX> j 

2(X),(XX) 

2I0.»XX),(XH( 

4ti.rXX»,(KX) 

1«,H70.(KX) 

!.112.<XX) 

71.(XX).(XX) 

2,622,CKX) 

1.050,061 

174.fX)0 

0.089.219 

Totala 

12,989.751 

207.067,840 

210.iOO,0(X) 

12.5,270,000 

2I0.(KM),(KX) 

49.<XX).fXX) 

91,6(H.(XX) 

1 

7.313.2H0 

1 







— 






and C/onfucianism, which, taken together, would in- 
deed possess a larger numlier of mlherents, are n<»t 
distinct religious bodies, but forms of religion an<l 
systems of religious customs all of which, as ment loned 
aWive, are at times observ'cd by the same individual. 
With reference to the number of adherents, Brahmin- 


urnerieallv for \\m\i of nOiable official statistics, 
dole in the nemt ri'crnt records from countries U> 
rhich thev migrate, the Jews seem to be included, 
•VverthelesK the* total nuinlier of Jews can scarcely 
lii ut roach 12 millions. (He<* also Migration: 
mmtf^atwn to the VmM Staien,) llic remammg 
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7i milliong not clamiBed are individuals without any 
religious denomination and^ still more, those whose 
creeds could not be ascertained. 

Btbin, Handbuch der (JttfHrraphxe und SUittd%k (4th ed., 1819 ); 
Bauii, A^6gi de Qiomaphir (3rtl isd.. Pari*, 1844 ), Kola, Hand- 
buck der vtrgl. Stai%$t\k (1857 ), Fouhnikb oe Flajx. Mimotre tur 
la itatt§tiqu€ dtt reltgwnM in Bulletin de I’ I netUut InUmaiwnal de 
8tatut%que, IV (Rome, 1889); PiKrKR, Kirchl. SUUxetxk Deutech- 
land* (1899 ); Zrllkh, Verglexchende Relxmoneetatxetxk in Wamecke 
AUgemexner MxMBxone-ZexlMchrift (1903) ,Kilo^», DxeVerbrextung der 
tidchixgelen ftelxgxonebekenntnxeee tur Zeii der Jahrhundertwende 
tn ^xmmen aue Marxa-ljoarh, LXV (1903); locil. Konfeettont- 
ttalitlxlc Deulechlamle (1904), Calhottca (Rome, 1907); 

Kbosb, Kaih. Mxieximettatxetxk (190 H); Idem, Kxrchl. Handbuch, 
I-ni (1908-11), Dxe Kath. Mitexonen (1908-09, 1909-10); 
8tateeman"$ Ymr Bwk (I-ontlon, 1909 ); Schneidkr, Kxrchl. 
Jahrbuch (30th ed., 1909), JtrRAacHEK, Oeogr. Stalxti. TabeUen 
(1909), OoihaxBcher (ienmlogx»rher Hofhalender (1910), 147; 

Annuarxo JEcrUttantico (Horne, 1910), Annuaxre Ptmlxfical Caiko- 
Ixque (Pan*, 1910 ), Hverim, The Jewxeh Year Book ([»ndon, 
1910 ), Warnec'K, AbrxtM finer (ieerh. der protettant. Mxtexonm 
(9tb ed. 1910), The Official Catholic Directory (Milwaukee and 
New York, 1910). 

H. A. Khose. 

Stattler, Benedict, Jesuit th^logian, b. at 
Kotzting, Bavaria (Diocese of Uatisbon), 30 Jan., 
172H; d. at Municl^ 21 Aug., 1797. He entered the 
Jesuit novitiate at Landsberg in 1745 and, after the 
usual studies, taught philosophy and theology in 
Solothurn (Switzerland), Innsbruck, and Ingolstarlt. 
In the hist-nanuKi place he continued to occupy the 
chair of thwlogy even after the suppression of the 
Rf)ciety. In 1783, when all former Jesuits were ex- 
clutit'cf from the office of tt^aching, he took charge of 
the parish of Kemnath, but soon exchanged this post 
for that of ecclesiastical adviscT and member of the 
electoral committee on censures m Munich. After 
four years his health com] Hilled him t-o n^ign this 
office, and he livwl thereaftcT in retirement till his 
death. A man of ketm intellectual vision and an 
unlimited capacity for work, Stattler was ever rea<iy 
to guard and defend Catholic principles. Shortly 
after Adam Weishaupt had founded the si^cret society 
of the Illuminati, StattliT, in an anonymous work, laid 
bare the rationalistic ideas and the jiemicious designs 
of tliese forerunners of freemasonry. Kant’s “Critique 
of Pure Reason” app<‘ared in its first edition in 1781; 
in 1788 Stattler launched against its subversive prin- 
ciples his “ .\nti-Kant”, and skilfully parried the 
attack which his b(H>k provoked in the literary world 
of Germany. Wht'ii the doctrines of the French 
revolutioni.sts began to Ik? echotvl in his fatherland, 
he lost no time in |K>inting out to his compatriots the 
hilse ring which he detected in their Iniastful promisee 
of liberty. The bulk of his writinpi, however, is 
devoted to Catholic philosophy and theology. It 
was his avowf^l pur[M>se to adapt the traditional 
teachings of the Scn<K)l to the living neefls of his time, 
“to plow anew' the entire field of scholastic philosophy 
and theology and to fructify it with fresh seetls”, as 
Bishop Sailer of Uatisbon, Stattler’s great pupil, 
expresm'd it. With this end in view, he w'rote “Phil- 
osophia rnethodo scientia? prof)ria c?xplanata” (Augs- 
burg, 1709-72) and “ I)omonstratio Evangelica” 
(Augsburg, 1770). Yet his attachment to the ration- 
alistic philosophy of W'^olff and the far-going conces- 
sions he made to religious toleration and Febronian- 
ism led him astray and marred the lustre of his 
merits. The suppression of his order and the con- 
sequent loss of wise direction by suiK^riors proved a 
veritable calamity to him. His “ Demonstratio 
Catholiea” (Papixuiheim, 1775) fell under the censure 
of the Roman authorities, and, shortly before his 
death, his “I^oci Theologici” (Weissenburg, 1775), 
“Theologia Christiana Tneoretica” (Ingolstfult and 
Munich. 1776-79) and two other works were placed 
on the Index. 

Biofruphy by 8 aiubr In Werke (8uUb»Ah, 1841), 

Rxxvui, 115 9q.; Hcrtrr, Xomerxciator.lJl, 236 *qq.: Summer- 
vooici,, Bildioth^que, VIl, 1498 RQQ.; WBRWER, Getch. d. kath. 
Theotovie (Munion, 18^). 

A, C. Cornta. 


Staudeximaleri Franz Anton, theoloman, b. at 
Donzdorf, WUrtember^ 11 Sept., 1800; d. at Frei- 
burg im Breisgau, 19 Jan., 1856. He was a pupil 
at the Latin school of Gmtind in the years 181^18, 
and at the Gymnasium at Ellwangen 1818-22. Dur- 
ing the years 1822-26 he studied theology and phi- 
losophy at the University of Tubingen, where Drey, 
Herbst, Hirscher, and Mohler were his teachers; 
in the autumn of 1826 he entered the seminary at 
Rottenburg, where he was ordained priest on 15 Sept., 
1827. After performing the duties of a parish priest 
for a year he m?came, in the autumn of 1828, a tutor 
in the Catholic theological seminary, “Wilhelms- 
stift” at Tubingen; in 1830 he was made regular pro- 
fessor of dogmatic theology in the newly-establi^ed 
Catholic theological facrufty of the University of 
Giessen, which owed its brief period of prosperity 
largely to Staudenmaier and nis coll(»ague Kuhn. 
In the autumn of 1837 he became the regular profes- 
sor of dogmatic theology at the University of Frei- 
burg im Breisgau; from 1843 he was also a catho 
dral canon. 

Staudenmaier was one of the most brilliant figures 
in the Catholic th(»ology of Germany in the first half of 
the ninetiH'nth century, and one of the most important 
writers on dogmatics of the Catholic Tubingen school. 
He was a scholar of far-reaching knowledge, of great 
productive energv, and at the same time a philoso- 
pher with a brilliant talent for speculation. His 
imfKTishable service consistetl in securing a d€H»p 
B|K*culative foundation for Christian truth and in de- 
fending this truth against the errors of the pantheis- 
tic speculation of that era, esiK'cially of the Hegelian 
philosophy. The most important of his numerous 
literary works are the following: “Geschichte der 
Bischofswahlen” (Tubingen, 1830); “Johannes Sco- 
tUH Erigena und die Wissenschaft sinner Zeit” (1 pt. 
only, FWikfort, 1834); “ Encyklopkdie der th<»olo 
gisehen Wissenschaften als System der gi^samnitcm 
Theologie” (Mainz, 1834; 2nd ed. I vol. only, Mainz, 
1840), at the time of its publication an cjioch-inak- 
ing work in the domain of Catholic th(*ology; “Der 
Ihragmatismus der Geist^'sgaben odor diis Wirken des 
gottlichen GeisUni im Menschen und in der Mensch- 
heit” (Tubingen, 1835); “Der Geist des Christ en- 
thums dargestellt in den heiligen Zeiten, in don heili- 
gen Handlungen und in der heiligen Kunst” (2 pts , 
Mainz, 5th t>d., 18.55; 8th ed., 1880), an intro- 
duction to the understanding of Catholic Christianity 
and its worship, baaed on a presentation of the 
Catholic Church year, and exiiressed in language 
that can be understood by all educated Chris- 
tians, the most widely-circulated book of Htaud- 
enmaicr; “Geist der gottlichen Offenbaning, oiler 
Wissenschaft der Gf?8chichtsprincipien des Christen- 
thiims” (Gu'ssen, 1837) j “Die Philosophic des Christ- 
en thums Oder Metaphvsik der heiligen rkihriftalsLehre 
von den gottlichen Ideen und ihrer Entwicklungiu 
Natur, Geist, und Geschichte: Vol. I, Die Lehre von 
der Idt*e” (Giessen, 1840) ; “Darstellung und Kritik 
dt'S Hegerschen Systems. Aus dem Standpunkt der 
christlichen Philosophic” (Mainz, 1844); “Diechrist- 
liche Dogmatik” (vols. I-IV, i, Freiburg im Br., 1844- 
52). This is Staudenmaicr's principal work* unfortu- 
nately it was never finished. He alk) publish^ “ Das 
W€?9en der katholischen Kirche, mit RUcksicht auf 
ihre Gegner dargestellt” (Freiburg im Br., 1845); 
“Zum religiOsen rVieilen der Zukunft, mit RUcksicht 
auf die religiUs-politische Aufgabe der Gf^enwart’^ 
3 pts., Freiburg im Br., 1846-51). In addition he did 
much for tw'o theological periodicals which he aided 
in founding and on which he collaborated; with his 
collea|nies at Giessen he established the “JahrbUcher 
ftir Theologie und christUche Philosophie” (three 
yearly series in seven vols., Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1834-35; Mains, 1836); in conjunction with his col- 
leagues at Freiburg he established the “Zeitschrift 
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far Theologie"' (21 vols., Freiburg im Br.. 1839-49), 
Both periodicals came into existence chiefly through 
his eftorta and attained high scholarly reputation 
largely through his contributions 

Lauchebt. Franz ArUon Staudenma%er, in mnr»n 

Ltben und Wtrkm dargutellt (Freiburg im Br.. 1^1), ^Mth por- 
trait. 

Friedrich Laucueut, 

Staupits, Johann von, Abbot, b. at Motter- 
witz near Leisnig (or Moderwitz muu- Meustadl an 
der Orla) about 1460; d. at Salzburg, 2H IXh^ , 1524 
lie was descended from an ancient family of Saxony, 
studied at l^eipzig, tind was matriculated m Hv'Oi. 
He later joined the Augustiiiian Orth*r, prob- 
ably at Munich, and in 1497 moved to Tiibingen. 
where in 1498 he t>ecarne prior and in 1500 IJoctor of 
Th(X)log>'. He was substHfuently prior at Munich, 
and in 1503 w^as elected Vicar-Chmeral of the German 
Congregation of August imaua and summonetl tvs iiro- 
fossor to th<^ new University of W ittenberg, in which 
he w^as the first dean of the thetdogioal faculty In 
1512 he resigned his professorship, and inovcHl to 
South Germany, where he thenceforth resulwl (at 
Munich, Nuremberg, and Salzburg), except for some 
journeys to the Netherlands and Belgium. He n'- 
signinl the office of viear-general in 1520, reccivtHl a 
disfxmsalion to join the Benedict iiu's in 1522, aiul 
finally became Abliot of St. Peter’s, Salzburg. On a 
tour of visitation he had bmime aeqiiainted with 
l..uther in the monastery at Erfurt, an(f had consoled 
the emaciated brother, who was torturing hiruBidf 
with Ins sinfulness, by sjK*aking U) him of the siii- 
reinitting grac(‘ of Gtxl and man’s n^df'inption in the 
Blood of Christ. For this Luther remaiiKMl always 
grateful. In 1518 he was deputed by the promagister 
of the order to remonstrate with the heretic Luther. 
LutiuT remained obstinate and through Staiipitz sent 
an explanation of his thesc^s on indulgenc(‘s U> Home. 
This circumstance has UmI some to include Staupitz 
among Luther’s followers. In reality his at ( it lule svivs 
hesitating — Inung partly suspicitius and anxious, ami 
partly encouraging and confirmatory — hecaus<‘ he 
still f)e1ieve<l that it was only a aiK'stion of a protc'st 
against ecclc*suistical abuses. By reh'asiug LiUher 
from ol>edu*nce to the order, he separated its fatt* from 
that <»{ Lutlier, but also gave the latter fnHMlom of 
action. In 1520 revocation and abjuration were d(v 
rrianded of Staiifiitz; he iKisitattsl at first, because} 
there was no nc}ed to revoke what he hatl never as- 
serted, but finally declared that he rwognizi'd the 
as his judge. Luther saw in this diH’laration a 
defection. However, Staupitz was no Lutheran but 
thoroughly Catholic in matters of faith ((»sjH}<'ially as 
regards the friMxlom of the wull, the meritoriouHm}HS of 
gcK>d works, and justification). This has Ihh'ii wtab- 
lishixl by PauluH from the writings of Staupitz. 

Kulde." Dte drutifche Auf/uzfinrrkonureofitton u Stauinl* 
(Gotha. 1H79). Kkeebr, Johann r SUiupUz m tlw Anfanor der 
Hefi/rmahon ( Uip*i«, 18H«): PaCLCM, Johinn r Stautnti 
vorgrtdvrh ftrttirfitantMrhen Oetnnnunf/en in Ihutor. Janrn drr » r- 
re9ge$elhcha/t . .KII (iS91), 309-4(1. , 

KlKMENB LOFFbER. 

Statiropolis, a titular metropolitan see of the Prov- 
ince of Cana, The city, foundi'd by the Iveleges, w^ 
at first called Megaloywlis, then Ninoe, and neatly 
Aphrotiisias. The l<}gend which in explanation of the 
name Ninoe attributes its foundation to Ninus only 
proves that the town is very ancient. Built attfie 
uKit of Blount Cadmus and watered by numerous 
sources, Aphrodisias had a C4*lebrated temple of 
Aphnxlite which secured for it from the Roman em- 
perors, especially from C»sar, the privil^e of a free 
city and the right of asylum. AfX)lloniUB, the ni^ 
torian of Caria, was bom there, as was Alexander, the 
commentator of Aristotle in the second century of our 
era. The name .Anhrodisias is still used by the 
ocles 8yneedemus”, by Novel clx of Justinian, and 
figures in the signatures of the Fifth (Ecumenical 


Council in 553. Tliat of Stauroixilis t^ipoars for tha 
fust time alxiut t^40 in the “Eethesis’' of pseudo- 
Kpiphanius (Olaer, “Ungedruckte . , . Texts der 
Xoiitue episcHipaluum 534 ) . The name Tauropolis. 
tMud to luvve 1 hx*u borne by the town prior to tlvat of 
Stauroywlis, is an error of several scholars (Hevue den 
^tud<}« grtH'qvu'S, XIX, 22H^). 

Ouien (Orieus ehrist., I, 899-004) mentions 
twenty bislioyw of this see, among whom were Ammo- 
niu8 at Nica'tt in 325, Kuinenius at CViiistantinople in 
381, C\vrus at Eplu'sus in 431, OiUmianus at Chaloe- 


don m 451, Si*v(»riaims at Constantiiionle in 553, 
EnhnxMu cif Cana, a liturgical inxii, etc. Another was 
TliiHumvnios, luentioned by au inscription (Revue 


hiHumvnios, mentioned 
w gm'uues. X 


century StauroyHiUs hail twenly-<^ight suffragan bisli- 
o|)K und tweiity-Kix at the Ix^ginniiig of the tenth cen- 
tury. Betwivn 1356 and 1361 the set* must have 
abaiuloiuHi by the metropolitan, but the titk» was 
long rctaiiH'd and he was given the ixwenum of other 
churclu's (WacM'htcr, 'Tier Verfall dos Gricchentums 
in Klcmasien iin XIV. Jahrlmndert”. liOtpsig, 1903. 
34~7). Isiiias of Staiiroyiolis atiendtHi the Oiuncit of 
Flon*ncc (14.39) and thnl to avoid signing the decree 
of union Excavations lN»gun in 1904 at Ghere, the 
iTKHlcrn naiiK* of StauroyioliH in (.he caxiv of Kclitiic and 
th<‘ Kivnjak of Saroukhiui, have bniught to light the 
(furnur, tin* temple of Aphnnlite dating frtmi the mxj- 
ond century after C'hnsl , and the stadiiiin A part of 
th<‘ walls, which date from the fourth century of our 
era, is prosTved. 

•SMirii, iHrt <»/ (}r and /tom. (}n*g , » v Aphroihfria*; I*aTOW 
in Jourmd of HrHrnxc Sfudtrn, XX (lx»Hflon), 73 imj , Ticxiicii. 
A)>*r Mtnntrr (Parli*. 1HS2), 042 7, l.Aiionnr.. Voyaon fn 
Mtnrure (Pfirw. 1H37 K), U5 100. W APlilNUTtiN. VtHfityr arrhio- 
.4*»f .Uinrnrr', fMVl IMI. 15HA10M). I.tr.RMANN, Analztia 
fMgriiph%nt rt ngo/iiithfyt tii /Hii»f>rMwnt>z Ph\l X 

(HaiU'l, InEM tn Hrruht d*>n drultchm Iittchn(iflr» tu Fninkfort 
am Main (Frnnklnri, 1892). :9l| 91. Kt itK KK in MowUehtAttrr 
de» ('Itdi* in IVirft, XXI (Vii^nna). 2, (V)iii.jONos In 

Hevue dr Vnrt unrifu H mtuirrnt {pRnH. 10 Jan , IWMl), 33 flO; 
Idkm in IIMM), 7()H an , MuNwlfil., 

op rit (Pan«. UMMI), l.'VH H4. Ubina(*h, d'AphrO' 

JtMutt in /trvur dm Hude* orrequm, XIX (Pnria), 7W IftO, 20ft -'9H. 

H, V’AILHi. 

Stedixifen (a word meaning thow living alon|K a 
shore), a tribe of Frisian iM'OHanlH in Northern (ler- 
inaiiy who revolt e<i against their lord, the Archbishop 
of Bremen, and had to lx* sulxiued by arms. The 
SUHhngers refuwd to pay and t4) jierform forced 

lalxnir ivs serfs, 'llim* du1ii*M were demanded of 
them with eonsidiTable siwerity, and Archbishop 
(;erhard 11 of Bremen (1219-5H) sent tnsips against 
them. His army, however, was defeaffnl in 1229. 
whereupon 1h<* StcMlirigers di^st.royixl churches and 
inoniisteru*s, and ill-lrottt3*d and kilksf pri(»sts. A 
synod held at Bremen, 17 March, 12:i0, aecusisl them, 
iri addition to the acts of violence alsm^-meri tinned, 
of contempt for the authority of the Church ami for 
thcHaeraments, os well as of miiMTSt it ious practices; 
,t also excoiiiinunicat<*«l them. The Htwhngersrt^i^ 

to submit, and Gregory IX coiniriissiorHsI th<* Bistiop 
of LUlsHik and the Ikmiinicans t4> hvlxinr among them 
f<ir the extirpation of unlwlief. Tie* ErniM*ror Fr<*d- 
erick II placed the relsds under the ban of the em- 
pire. ami on 9 f)ct . 1232, Gregory IX issuimI a Bull 
kniman<linK Uh- HmhopH of I-UlH-rk. Mindon, iind 
Itatzoburit to pn-arh ij rnwodc n«Biimt „ 

itrinv wiiN rollort.-*! luid wWanccnJ ^ain»t tli« 8t<al- 
initorH but it wivi dcfcitHil in the wintor of \M2-U. 
A*ii< w cnimMlioK »tni.v dcfpiit<*<i n part ofthfintie, 
but the other part waH onof more virtorwua. J tH| 
miM* now iwnii'd anothor Hull. oddreawK , U» BOyeral 
biHhorw of Northern Crrmariy, commandm* » fnwh 
cniS and on 27 May, 12M, the 
wmpl'Volv dcfciitMl nrar Ilromcn. ‘Oit- imjority 
of t^f-m now HulmnttPfl; on 24 Aupiat, IZW, f .riwory 
IX ron.mandr.1 that tiny ahoul.r bo rolu-vw from 
Pxmmmunioation aftor fK-rfonriinn jK-nanco o^natia- 
fwtion and ahould Itc received again m the Church. 
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The StedingefTB were not heretics^ but rebels against 
lawful ecclesiastical and secular authority. 

Hahn. GttchiehU 4er K«tz«r im MxlUtaUer, HI (Stutttart. 
1S45); ikiuvMAcnvm, the Bevtrag tur 04$ch*cfUe d^r 

Wn4!rmar$€htn (Bremen, 1S65) ; Fclithn, Pap§i Gregor IX (Frei- 
burg im Br., 188d), 2^ eq. 

J. P. Kibsch. 

8t«fi2KM0hl, OiACOMO Gabtani, cardinal deacon, 
b. at Rome, about 1270: d. at Avignon, 23 June, 
1343. He was the son of the senator Pietro Stefan- 
cschi and his wife, Pema Orsini. He received his 
early education at Rome, and was sent to the 
University of Paris to pursue higher studies. 
After three years of diligent application he re- 
ceived the degree of Master of Arts, and intended 
to devotee himself to the study of philosophy and 
Holy Scripture, having already begun to teach at 
the university, when his parents recaUed him to Italy 
in order that he should study canon and civil law. 
He was highly esteemed by Celestine V, who made 
him canon of St. Peter’s and auditor of the Kota; and 
was created cardinal-deacon of the titular Church of 
Han Giorgio inVelabro, 17 1)ec.,1295,by Honifa<;e VIll, 
who also sent him as legate to Cesena, Forli, Faenza, 
and Bologna in 1296, to suppress civil disturbances. 
John XXII apiwinted him protector of the Minor- 
ites, 23 July, 1334. He was never ordairu*d priest. 

BU'fancschi is best known as the author of “Opus 
Metricum”, a life of Celestine V comjKised in dac- 
tylic hexameter. Abstracting from a short autobi- 
ography left in his cell by Celestine w'hen he bec^ime 
pofx', the *‘Oi)us Metricum” of Stefaiieschi is the 
earlii'st biography of the hermit-fK)ntiff. It is com- 
posed of thre<^ partSj each complett' in itself and writ- 
ten at a different time. In 1319 the author united 
these three st^purate |K)em8 into one work and sent it 
with a de<iicatory epistle to the prior and the monks 
of San Spirito at Hulmona, the mother-house of the 
Celestines. The first part contains in three bixiks an 
account of the eU^ction, nngn, and abdication of C(*- 
lestinc. 1 1 was written before Htefaneschi became car- 
dinal. The sc'cond jiart describes in two books the 
election and coronation of Boniface VIII, and wjis 
written five years later, when Htefaneschi was alr<*ady 
cardinal. The third part is composcnl of thret' bcK>ks 
and dt^Hcribes the life of Celestine after he had abdi- 
cated, his canonization, and miiHcl<*8. The poem is 
preceded by an introduction in pro8<!, which contains 
valuable data of the author’s life and a synopsis of 
the whole work. Though of great historical value, 
the poem is devoid of all literary excellence, and at 
times IS even extremely clumsy and barbarous. It 
was first edited by Pa^iebnich, ‘‘Acta SS.”, IV, May, 
436-483. A now edition by Professor Sdralek oi 
Breslau is in course of prt»paration. The other w orks 
of Htefaneschi are: “IJber de Centesimo sive Ju- 
hileo ”, edited by Quattwicchi in *‘ Hc!ssarit)ne ” (Homo, 
1900, VII, 299-317), an interesting and historically 
imfKirtant ac(x>unt of the first Homan JubiliH', held 
in 1300; “Liber ceremoniarum Curias Uomante”, a 
book of ceremonies to he observed at the Homan 
Court, ctlit-fMi according to a highly interfMilatiHl man- 
uscript by Mabillon in “Museum Italicum” (11, 
243-443), Ve-cxli ted in part by Ehrle in “Archiv fiir 
Literatur urid Kirchengeschichte” (V. 565-587), and 
bv liabande in “ Bihlioth^^que de I’ecoie des chart es” 
(LA\ 45-74); “Vita S. Georgii Martyris”, a eulogy 
on 8t. George^ the imtron of Htefaneschi 's titular 
church; and “Historia de miraculo Marne facto Avi- 
nione”, a sliort narrative of how a young man, who 
had b€H?n conderane<l to death at Avignon, was mirac- 
ulously deliveretl by the Virgin Mary. 

Host., KardiwU Joeoht«« GmHani Sitfantecht (Berlin, 190S); 
Anovu, Jnropo Stffaneechi t %l suo ‘*Opu« ** in An* 

TINom, V «d it VI Ctntmario dtiHa »ua iHcorimanon€ 

(Aquiia, 381-486; Thviwton. The ftoly Fear of lubike 

Qx^ndon and 8t, IxnilR. tOOO). pAMlm. See alto Quaitiiochi, 
EBauB, and Labandb, loo. tup. eit. 

Michaiuu Ott. 


Stefaao, Cavausbs Giovanni bi. See Lan- 
FRANco, Giovanni. 

Staffani* Aoostino, titular Bishop of Spiga, diplo- 
matist and musician, b. at Castelfranco in the Prov- 
ince of Treviso, in 1655; d. at Frankfort in 1728 or 
1730. At the age of twelve he was brought to Munich 
by Count Tattenbach, who had heard him singing at 
8t. Mark’s in Venict^. At the Court of the Elector of 
Bavaria, where he remained for twenty-one years, he 
soon obtained the position of court and chamlx'r 
musician, and afterwards that of director and court 
organist. In 1673 he went for one year to Rome in 
order to perfect himself in his art. In 1688 he left 
Munich, and was attached as musician to the Court 
of Hanovc^r, where resided the famous philosopher 
lA^ibniz with whom he was on intimate terms. Ten 
years later, in 1698, he took up his residence at the 
Court-of the Elector Palatine, at Dtisseldorf. His com- 
positions may be rangcxl in three classes: (1) his reli- 
gious music, for example, a “ Laudate pueri” for nine 
voic<*8 in two choirs, a “Psalmodia Vespertma” scoreil 
for eight voices, a “Stabat Mater” for six voices and 
orchestral accompaniment (of which it has be<m said 
that his great conU*mporary Alessandro Scarlatti pro- 
duccfl nothing finer) ; (2) his chamber ducts, more than 
a hiindrcHl of which are prtwrved, and w hich were 
est<M*in(xl the most perfect of tlieir kind, so that the 
most renowned singers delighted in them; (3) an<l his 
operas for the stage, five of which are known to have 
b<*en written for the Qmrt at Munich, nine for that of 
Hanover, and at least two for DUsseldorf In later 
years, when his high |K)sition did not allow him to ap- 
pear as com]X)B<‘r of opf*ras, his swn'tary and copyist 
Gr(‘gorio Pivasignfxl these* comiKisitions for him. In 
1695 he published a pamphh't, “Sui IVincipii della 
Musica”, in wdiich is shown how music is grounded on 
nature and science. 

But this remarkable man i.s not only famous bir his 
musical talents. Being ordaint*!! priest, probably 
alxnit 1680, the Holy Hix* made him Prothonotary 
Aixistolic for North Ciermanv, and in recognition of 
his s<*rvic<*s for the cause of ("atholicisrn in Hanover, 
the Holy Fatht*r apiKiinUxi him Bishop of Spiga (the 
ancient Cyzicus), in Asia Minor. When in 1712 a new 
church had been built at Brunswick by the Duke 
Anton Ulrich, who had become a Catholic, the pope 
sent Bishop Steffani, “Vicario Apostolicodclh* Mission! 
Settentrionali,” to}H*rfonn the consecration and open- 
ing sc^rviw of the now building. But if he was held in 
such wUmuii by the ecclt^siastical authorities, he 
was also the confidant and ambassador of temporal 
princes. A delicate mission was entnisteii to him at 
the various German courts in 1696, and in 169S at the 
(xmrt in Bruss(*ls, for which office he w'as singularly 
fitted h)' his gentle and prudent manners. Hus merits 
as a musician wen* solemnly reeogniztnl in Ijondon by 
the Academy of Ancient Music elwtinghim its hon- 
orary president for life (1724). 

HaW'Kikm, fitoorttphy. an introduction to the Duetn, Piemann, 
M%i»ik-L€xikim (Leipzig) ; C'crina in GVowf’z Dvcltonary of Muntc 
andMueinanst (New York, 1908), », v. 

A. Walter. 

Steinamangdr (Szombathely), Diocese of, in 
Hungar\*, suffragim of Grtui, foundeti in 1777 under 
QutH'n Maria Thert*sa. Originally Colonia Claudia 
Haliaria and capital of Pannonia during the Roman 
era, the city was in 445 laid waste by the Huns. In 
the ninth centuiy Hteinamanger, an episcopal st**- even 
before the invasion of the Huns, was plactMi und(*r the 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Salzburg, King St. 
Stephen, it is said, gave Hteinamanger to the Bishop of 
Veszpr^m. In 1777 the see was reconst itutCHl at the 
expense of the Dioceses of Agram and Veszpr^mi. It 
includes the Counties of Vas and Zala and the territory 
lying on the River Mura. Its first bishop was John 
Hsily (1777-99), who built the episcopal residence and 
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the cathedral. His successor, Cardinal Fran* Her»en 
(1799-1804), was envoy of Joseph II to the Holy Seo. 
Bishop Count Mikes is the present incumbent (since 
1911). The Abbey of Ja^, one of the chief Roman- 
esque edifices in Hungary, is in this diocese. The 


r 
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The Cathedral, Steinamakokk (Stombatholy) 


chapU*r of Stein iimang(^^ sprang from tlu' <ihapt<^r of 
Vasvdr that claims as its founder King St. Stcph<»n, 
though its docuiTKUits are of later datx\ This chapter, 
richly endowed by the Hungarian kings, decliiu*d in the 
fiftCHMith centur>% and in 1578, during the invasions of 
the Turks, wits removed to Stcirminanger; on the 
foundation of the se<' it became th(* eatluHlnil chapter. 
The number of canons was 0 with as many titular 
canoTLS. The dioces*' hits b archdeaniTies, 1H9 priests, 
64 parishes. A right of i>atronttg<‘ is (*x<a (ased. 1'herc 
are 5 abbeys and 3 titular ablx>t8, 4 titular tirovosU, 
and 25 iri< masteries witii 21() niembiTH. Thc! clergy 
numbers 2bH and the Catholic laity 453,947. 

A A'atolikus Afa(/yarar9z4g (Catholic Hungary ) (Uudapewt, HKU); 
iScAema/ismufl (1900). 

A. AluXst. 

Steinla, Eduard von, historical painter, b. at 
Viemna, 2 July, 1810; d. at Frankfort, 19 Sept., 1880, 
SUanle came succcissively under the influence of the 
painters Kuptdweiflcr, Overbeck, and Cornelius, and 
was thus introiluced into the new and vigorous 
methocis of the German paintx^rs who }ia<i foniud 
themmdves into a school at Rome. St<‘inle wimt him- 
self s(?veraJ timcjs to Rome, but preferred to work in 
Germany. He received his first large commission, 
the painting of the chapel of the Castle of UheincHjk, 
whiU? living at Frankfort-on-the-Mairi; a s<f(;ond one 
W’as for w’ork in the Hall of the EmfKTors (Aawfcrsaxw) 
at Frankfort, where he painted the piciurt'u of Albert 
I and Ferdinand III. Thcjse commissions and his 
friendship with Philip Veit and the Hrentano family 
dccidefi him to take up his permammt residence at 
Frankfort. From 1850 he was professor of historical 
painting at the St^el Art Institute? of krankfort. 
Like his friend Schwind he was one of the last of 
great painters of the Romantic School and one of 
those of this school who were largest in their scope. 
Like Schwind also’ he was probably more a master in 
the art of painting ordinary subjects. Still Constant von 


Wurxbaclj was alile to write an atipreciatioti of Steinle 
with the title “Ein Macionnamaler uiiseiw Zeit** 
(Menna, 1879), for 8U?inle left more than a hundred 
religious panel pictures, besides numerous cartoons 
for church win- 
dows. He \vt\8 
also regimltHi as 
the great master 
of inonuinental 
fn'S (‘0 painting in 
tlie districts of 
the Rhine. 

Besides his 
work at Hheineck 
ht* pairitxd cycles 
of piclurt^s in the 
C^astlt' of Klein- 
Heuhiwh, in the 
C h u r c h of St. 

A^gidius at MtUi- 
Bter, and in the 
Church of Our 
IjJmIv at AiW'ht‘n. 

He al?io paintisl 
the j^roups of an- 
gels in the choir of 
(he cutlMslral at 
Cologne, ami diil 
part of the work in the a]>se of the choir of the Minster 
at Striisburgaiui in the im|KTial catlusiralat Frankfort. 
Nev<‘rtliel(»ss, howevt»r strikii^ them* frescoes may l>e, 
too much stress is laid on ilctail, and the large, riioriu- 
iia^ntal cliaracter <!Hs<'nti«tl to Hindi painting is not 
RuHici»‘ntly a])parcnt. This hu'k is still more evident 
in the fn‘S('(H>H sliowing the lustorical development of 
civiliatation on the stairway of the Wallraf-Richart* 
Museum at Cologne. Amoinj; Steinle’s smalltT n?li- 
gioUM piet urt*H arc' sonu? vc*ry fine om?w. as that of the 
enthroned “Mmlonna holding tlu* Cliild" while an 
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aiigfd plays a iimsiral instrument in front of thmn, the 
Visit aiion'’, IIkj “Holy Family at the Hiiring’’, 
“Miirv Magdalen fwskiiig Christ ' “Christ Walking 
with llis l)iHei])leH“, t he “ ls*gend of Hi, Kiiphrosyiie* , 
and the “(Jreal Penitentiary". Hteinie was not ho 
willing tx> i-onilescend to ext remes in pltuising impular 
tasn* as Si hwiml, aUhougli he h»ul a kwii eye for 
ordinary life and a siMise of humour. He iilaccHi the 
id<‘a iiresentisl Viv thi' picture immvinently in the 
foregrounil, so t hat at imum the inetliod of jiortrayal 
8e<*ms t<K> artificial. Among his iiohl<?Ht and most 


universally atlinin’d paintings that are not directly 
religious are: the Warder of the I’ower", the 
“Fiddler", the “Hibyl", the “Ixmdci", aiul the 

ma ‘ 

[?HIM 

Ht 


picture's <)/ th(‘ story of Parsifal; no U^hm r(?markablo 
are his ilhistrat ions of 8hakesrK»arc^ and «?siKHdallv 
thoHi! U» aeeompany IlrentararH writings. Hteinie « 
works show both gracjeful and Wf‘ll-<lefiri<Mi corn- 
|K>8iiion, |HM‘tie eonceplion, healthy rtdigiouH filing, 
ami, of not Um iiniKirtamas pliviHing colour. 

All'll VON HritiM.r. hi« 

(FmhurK, 1K97), alis* hw fmbi^r’n eoUftcnnl worku (KimipWiii. 
lUlOr. VEIT, Kdwxrft r<iit ACnnU (IxSpBi*, 1 HS 7 ); I*i»ri', aduara 
twn (.Nlaio*. IWMi) 

G. Gietmank. 


Steinmaytr (Farmer), Ferdinand, Je«uit mi»- 
fiionarv, h. in Swaliia, Germany, 13 Get.. 1720 ; d. at 
Philaifelphia, 17 Aug., 178(1 Iteeiitenxl the ^Jciy 
of Jtwis at LamlsfxTg in Hept., 1743. He dcairwl 
to lalKiur on t he rnissioriH in China but was sent to 
America insteiid, whither he came in 1752 . Hw 
first mission wii« at l^ancaster. whj?rc he n5mttin«d 
until 1758, when he was transferriMl to Ht, Joac?ph i 
Church in Philaxleliihia, to look after the Germans in 
that H«?ction. His laboum were not, however, 
limited to that city. He made nuincrouH mmionanr 
iourneyw through Ea«tx?m PenruiylvaniA and Nortn- 
em and O^ntral Xew Jersey. He also croieed over 
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into New York, but of hia priegtly labours in the lat- 
ter state prior to the close of the Revolution we have 
no written record. This absence of written evidence 
is easily accounted for by the fact that a priest ren- 
dered himself liable to the death p^alty to attempt- 
iniij to enter New York while it remained under 
British rule. There can be little doubt, however, that 
Father Farmer on his Journeys through Northern 
New Jersey crossed over into New York ^d attended 
to the Catholics there, even venturing into the city 
itself, where he kept the faith alive and practically 
founded St. Peter’s Church. With all his missionary 
work he found time to take an active interest in 
pubUc and literary affairs. In 1779 he was appointed 
one of the first trustees of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, while as a philosopher and astronomer his 
reputation had reached the learned societies of Europe 
with whom he corresponded. He died at Phila- 
delphia a few months after returning from a mission- 
s' trip to New York. His funeral was held at 8t. 
Mary’s Church, but the remains were interred in old 
Bt. Joseph’s. 

OairriM, Am. CatK, Hut. Hetearchu (PhiladHphia, Jan., 1888; 
July. 1890; Jan., 1897: Jan. and July, l9(K)); Hecvrda Am. Cath, 
Hut. Soc.,\ 11. Ill, IV, V and VI (Philadelphia, June. 1900; 
Dec., 1908; Dec., 1909). paaeiin; Sksa., Life and Timu oj Arehr 
huhop Carroll (New York, 1888); Kirun, Catholicity in Phikr- 
dtlphia (Philadelphia, 1909). 

H. C. Schuyler. 

Bteno, NiroLAUB (NiEiiS Bteensen), an eminent 
Danish anatomist and geologist, (convert and saintly 
bishop, b. nt Corwrihagen, 1 Jan., Ib38; d. at Schwerin 
in Ccrmany, 25 Nov.. 10H6. For many years the name 
of Steno was almost forgotten; in science he was centu- 
ries in advance of his time. During the last thirty 
years justice hjvs been done to his merits as a scientist, 
when a young man of twenty-two years he went to 
the Netherlands to ])rocood with his anatomic studies; 
th(Te he diseovered, among other things, the excretory 
duet of the parotid glanas (diwtm Stenonianvs) and 
the circulation of the blood in the human body. In 
spite of his achievements his countrymen faflod to 
ap)>oint him professor at the University of Ckipenha- 
gen, in constxpience of which he went, to Florence, 
where he was cordially received by th(‘ (Jrand Duke ol 
Tuscany. He was apmnnted anatomist at the Hospi- 
tal of Santa Maria Nuoya and continiMHi his re- 
seturches. Even while rt^siding in the Netherlands 
he had begun to doubt the truth of the Lutheran doc- 
trines. At Cologne he conferred with a Jesuit and at 
Florence he became convinced of the truth of Catholi- 
cism. After many struggles he entertnl the Church 
on 4 November, 1607. Shortly after a royal letter 
came from Denmark, that called him home and offered 
him a high annual salary. But it was too late: as a 
Catholic he could not return to l>*nmark. He re- 
mained in Italy and made many geological discoveries, 
which wert^ not appreciated until our time. He was 
also the first who gave a scientific explanation of the 
many pi'trifactions which are found in the earth. In 
Denmark men began to regret Stone’s loss, and through 
the influence of Griffenfeldt he was nominated, not 
professor — to a Catholic could not hold that position 
-—but analomicus regius in his native city, but he re- 
mained there only two years, as he was exposed to 
narrow-minded treatment. 

Feeling a higher call, he returned to Italy, where he 
received Holy orders in 1676, and two years after was 
consecrated a bishop. As such, he lived a most self- 
denying and mortifim life, giving all he had to the poor. 
He ivas made vic.ar Apostolic to the northern missions 
and worked nine years as an apostle in the north of 
Germany. He died, w'om out by hw labours, at the 
carW age of fortv-eight. His remains were brought 
to Florence and deposited in a vault in the Basilica of 
St. Lawrence. He wrote several ascetic works. Of 
his sixteen theological works the more interesting are 
his “Epistola de propria oonversionc” (Florence, 


1677), and ^’Defensio et plenior ehicidatio epistolss 
de propria con versione” (Hanover, 1680). His scien- 
tific writings wwe published recently by Maar, ** N ico- 
iai Btenonis opera philosophica” (2 vols., Copenhagen, 
1910), a very fine work m Quarto, containing his thirty- 
two anatomical dissertations, with introduction and 
notes in English. A facsimile edition of his ^*De 
solido intra solidura naturaliter contento disserta- 
tionis prodromus” appeared at Berlin in 1904. 

Maab, To uvdffime Aroejdcr af N%eoki%u Steno fra BibluAtta 
Laurentiana (Openhagen, 1910); Plenkcrs, Der Dane NuU 
Stensen (Freiburg, 1884); JdRaBNREN, HiUStetmeen (O^nhageu. 
1884): Rose, Htcolau* Stemoa hat oo DOd. Overaat af V. Maar 
(CopenhAgen. 1906); Metslbr, Nah^ut Steno in Paator bonxu, 
Ximl (Tner, 1911). 

Niels Hansen. 

St^han, Saint, one of the first deacons and the 
first Christian martyr; feast on 26 December. In the 
Acts of the Apostlt* the name of St. Stephen occurs for 
the first time on the occasion of the appointment of the 
first deacons (Acts, vi, 5). Dissatisfaction concern- 
ing the distribution of alms from the community's 
fund having arisen in the Church, seven men were se- 
lected and specially ordained by the Apostles to take 
care of the temiKiral relief of the poorer members. 
Of theses seven, Stephen, is the first mentioned and 
the best known. 

Stephen’s life previous to this appointment remains 
for us almost entirely in the dark. His name is Greek 
and suggests he w'as a Hellenist, i. e., one of those Jews 
who had been bom in some forengn land and whose 
native tongue was Greek; however, according to a 
fifth-century tradition, the name Sknihanos was only 
a Greek ef|uivalent for the Aramaic Kelil kelUd, 
crown), which may be the protomartyr’s original name 
and was inscribed on a slab found in his tomb. It 
seems that Stephen wiis not a proselyte, for the fact 
that Nicolas is the only one of the seven designated as 
such makes it almost certain that the others were Ji’ws 
by birth. That Stephen was a pupil of Gamaliel is 
sometimes inferred from his able defence before the 
Sanhedrin ; but this has not been proved. Neither do 
we know when and in what circumstances he became a 
Christian; it is doubtful whether the statement of St. 
Epiphanius (Itor.. xx, 4) numbering Stephen among 
the seventy disciples is (ieserving of any credence. His 
ministry as deacon appears t<) have been mostly 
among the Hellenist converts with whom the AjKistlcs 
were at first less familiar; and the fact that the oppo- 
sition he met with sprang up in the synagogues of the 
'’Libertines” (probably the children of Jew’s taken 
captive to Home by Pompey in 63 b. c. and freed — 
hence the name Libertini)^ and “of the Cyrenians, and 
of the Alexandrians, and of them that were of Cilicia 
and Asia” shows that he usually preached among the 
Hellenist Jews, That he was pre-eminently fitted for 
that work, his abilities and character, which the au- 
thor of the Acts dwells upon so fervently, are the best 
indication. The Church had, by selecting him for a 
deacon, publicly acknowledged him as a man “of 
g(K>d reputation, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom” 
(Acts, vi, 3). He was “a man full of faith, and of the 
Holy Ghost” (vi, 6), “full of grace and fortitude” 
(vi, 8): his uncommon oratoriciU powers and unim- 
peachable logic no one was able to resist, so much so 
that to his arguments replete with the Divine energy 
of the Scriptund authorities God added the weight of 
“grt^at wonders and signs” (vi, 8). Great as was the 
efficacy of “the wisdom and the spirit that spoke’* 
(vi. 10), still it could not bend the minds of tne un- 
willing; to these the forceful preacher was fatally soon 
to berome an enemy. 

The conflict broke out when the cavillers of the 
synagogues “of the Libertines, and of the CjTeneans, 
and of the Alexandrians, and of them that were of 
Cilicia and Asia”, who had challenged Stephen to a 
dispute, came out coinpletely disco^ted (vi, 9-10); 
wounded pride so inniuned their hatred that they 
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suborned false witnesses to testify that **they had 
heard him speak words of blasphemy asainst 
Moses and against God” (vi, U). No charge could 
be more apt to rouse the mob; the anger of the an- 
cients and the scribes had been already kindled from 
the first reports* of the preaching of the Apostles. 
Stephen was arrested, not without some yiolencc it 
seems (the Greek word implies so much), 

and dragged before the Sanhedrin, where he was atv 
cased of saying that “Jesus of Nasareth shall destrtiy 
this place (the temple], and shall change the traditions 
w'hioh Moses delivered unto us” (vi, 12-14). No 
doubt Stephen had by his language g;iven some 
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grounds for the accusation; his accusers apparently 
twisted inU) the offensive utterance attribut<?a to him 
a declaration that “the most High dwelleth not in 
houses made by hands” (vii, 48), some mention of 
Jesus foretelling the destruction of the Temple and 
some inveighing apiinst the burthensome traditions 
fencing about the Law, or rather the asseveration so 
often repeated by the Apostles that “there is no salva- 
tion in any other” (cf. iv, 12) — the Law not excluded 
— but Jesus. However this may b<j, the accusation 
left him unperturbed and “all that sat in the coun- 
cil .. . saw his face as if it had been the face of an 
angel” (vL 15). 

Stephen s answer (Act^ vii) was a long recital of the 
mercies of God towards Israel during its long history 
and of the ungratefulness by which, tnroughout. Israel 
repaid these mercies. This discourse contained many 
thu^s unpleasant to Jewish ears; but the concluding 
indictment for having betrayed and murdered the 
Just One whose coming the Prophets had foretold, pro- 
voked the rage of an audience made up not of juoges, 
but of foes. When Stephen “looking up steadfastly 
to heaven, saw the gloiy^ of God. and Jesus standing 
on the right hand of Goef ”, and smd : “Behold, I see the 
heavens opened, and the Son of man standing on the 
right hand of God” (vii, 56), Hiey ran violently upon 
him (vii, 56) and cast him out of the city to stone him 
to death. Stephen’s stoning does not app^ in the 
narrative of the Acts as a deed of mob violence; it 
must have been looked upon by those who took {>art 
in it as the carrying out of the law. According to law 


^v., xxiv, 14), or at least its usual interpretation, 
Stephen had been taken out of the city; custom 
quii^ that the person to be stoned l>e placed on an ele- 
vation from whence with his hands bound he was to be 
tim)UT» down. It was most likidy while tliese prttpa- 
rations wero going on that, “falling on his knees, he 
cned with a loud saying: Ix>rd, lay not this sin to 
their charge (vii, 59). Meaiiadiile the witnassesi 
whom' haiidn must Iw first on the person condemned 
by their testirnony {Deut., xvdi, 7), were laying down 
their garments at the feet of Saul, that they might be 
mort' reatly for the task devolvcnl upon them (vu, 57). 
1 he praying martyr was thrown down ; and wliiJe the 
rntnesses wen^ tlmisting upon him “a stone as much 
as two men <x>uld carry”, he was heard to utter this 
supreme prayer: “ Ixini Jmm, receive niy spirit” (vii, 
58). Little did all thi* [leople present, casting stones 
uixm him, realiie that the blood they sh<^ was the 
first setHl of a harvest that uiisto cover the world. 

1 he IxHiies of men stoned to demth wert^ to Iw buried 
m a place ai>{H>int(Hl by the Sanhedrin. Whether in 
this instanw the SanluMlrin insistetl on ifa right cannot 
be affirmed; at any rale, “devout men” — adicther 
Christians or Jews, we an* not told — “took order for 
Stephi'n's funeral, and made great mourning over 
hiin“ (viii, 2). f or wnturies the loeatioii of Ht. 8t^ 
phen’s tomb was lost sight of. until (415) a certain 
pric'st nainiHl Lucian learmxl by rtwi^laiion tliat the 
saercHi bxly was in Capliar ( lamala, some distance to 
the north of Jerusali'in. The relies werH» then ex- 
hurmxi and earriisl first to the ehurcli of Mount Sion, 
then, in 4(W), to the basilica enMUiHl by luidocin out- 
side the Dninastnis Gute, on the siH»t where, accord- 
ing to tnwlition, tie* sbming hmi taken place (the 
opinion that tiu* scene of 8l. Stephen's martyrdom 
was I'list of .h‘ruHalem. near t he Gate calks! since Ht. 
Hlephen’s Gale, is unfieiml of until the twelfth cen- 
tury). J'Ik' sit«* (»f the Kudocian biisilica was ideilti* 
fled some t wt*nt y y<*ars ago, and a new wlifiee has lioen 
orectH on tin* old foumlations by the Dominican 
Fathf’rs. 

n’h<‘ <*nly firwi-harnl wmrw* of iiiforinatittii on the tif«* Anil (loath 
of Hi. in the Ai Iji of ihf» AixMitlm (vi, i viil, 2). On tha 

({U«‘«tiuti of tho of Hi. Htoplir-irw ntotiiriK, bAOiiANai:. 

S. iitientuf «/ $</n mant'htnirr Jfrum!rm (iVrU, tSWI). 

CilAllLKH L. Houvay. 


Stephen. Sai^t, first King of Hungary, b. at Gran, 
975; (f. 15 August, HKIH. lie was a son of the Hun- 
garian chief (l('•*ll ami was bafitiiBr'd, together with 
his fat her, by Archbishop St. AdallKTt of Prague in 
985. on whi(di occasion he changed his heathen name 
Vaik (V<nk) into Sb'phen. In fHl5 he tiiarrimi Oieela, 
asisUT of Duke Himry of Bavaria, the future Emticror 
8t. Henry II, and in 1H17 siKujtNHiH to the throne of 
Hungary. In order to make Hungary a ('hristian 
nation and to eHtal)li»h himsidf more firmly os nihir, 
he w'fit Ahlxjt Astricus to Rome to fx; tit ion Pope 
Hylvesfi^r 11 for th<‘ royal dignity and the jKiwer to 
csHtablixh ejiiwopal Thi* futm aiwedod to hw 

wishes and, in addition, firesenUxi him with a royal 
crown with which Ik; was crowned at Gran on 17 
August, UJO I (see Hitnoarv. — HUU^ry), HcfouncUxl 
a monasb'rj' in Jenisalern and hospictw for pilgrims 
at lionu!, Ilavenna, and Onstaniinonle, lie was a 
personal friend of St. Bruno of t>m;rfurt and corre- 
sponded with Abliot St. (Klilo of Cluny. The Iasi 
years of his lifi* were (‘mbitu*re<i by sickriM and fam- 
ily trouble*. When on 2 SepUunlwr, 1031, hts only 
son, St. Emcric, lost his life on a Ixw hunt, his cher- 
ishfxi hoT>e of traiwferring the reins of government into 
the banns of a pious Christian prince were shatteriid. 
Dmring his lifetime a quarrel arose; amcirig his vartoui 
nephew* concerning the right of sU(;e€*aion, and soma 
of them even took part in a conspiracy agatnai hk 
life. He was buried l>eiiide his son at Btunlwekwmi* 
burg, and both wvn* canonised Uigeiher in 108S^. Hit 
feast is on 2 S«qKembf*r, but in Hungary hk ehssf 
festival m obwjrved on 20 August, the day on wtueh his 
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relicB were truuferred to Buda. Hia mcommt right 
hand ia treaaured aa the moat aacred relic in Hungary. 

Thiw old live* are extant VUa major in Mon, Oerm, HuU., 
Script,, XI, 229-39, written probably before 1083; Croniea Un~ 
garorumin Mon. PU. hut,, I, 496-615, written about 1080; VUa 
minor in Mon. Germ. Hut., Script., XI, 220-9, written about 1100. 
Another Life written by Hahtwio sliortiv after the Vita minor in 
Script, rerum Hung., I, 413-28, is baseef on the three preceding 
ones, Karacsonyi, Hunt Utmn kiraly elett (Budapest, 1904); 
Idem, Snent Utmn kiraly okUveley ee aSHlveeUer buUa (Budapest, 
1894) • Hokn, St. Btxenne, rot apoetoltque de Hongrte (Pans, 1899) ; 
8 tii,TIN<^ Vita «. Stephani regu Hungarur (Raab, 1747; Kaschau, 
1767); Bctlbii, Livee of the Satnte, 2 Beptember; Babinch 
OoULP, Livee of the SairUa, 2 Heptember, 

Michael Ott. 

Stephen I, Saint, Pope. Although there is some 
doubt as to the dattjs connected with the pontificate 
of Stephen, it is generally Ixdieved that he was con- 
secrated 12 May, 254, and that he dic'd 2 August, 257. 
According to the most ancient catalogues, he was a 
Roman by birth, and the son of Jovius, and there is 
no reason to doubt the assc'rtion of the “Liber Pon- 
tificalm” that Lucius I, when about to be martyrc»d, 
made over the care of the Church to his archdeacon 
Htephen (254). Most of what we know regarding 
Pope Htephem is conneot(*d directly or indirectly with 
the severe teachings <»f the heretu! No vat us. Con- 
cerning his most immirtiint work, his defence of the 
validity of heretical baptism against the mistaken 
opinion of St. Cyprian and other bishops of Africa 
and Asia, there is no n<H»d to sfM^ak now, as the history 
of this important controversy will be found under 
Baptism and Cyprian or Carthaoe, Saint. Suffice 
it here to call attention to certain newly discovered 
letters on the subject by St. Dionysius of Alexandria 
(“Eng. Hist. Rev.’’, Jan., 1910, 111 sq,), and to note, 
with the late Archbishop Bi'nson of Canterburv, that 
Stephim “triumphed, and in liim the Church of Rome 
triumph('d, as sin* deserved” (E. W. l^enson, “Cyprian, 
His lafe, liisTimes, His Works”, Vlll (Ijondon), 1807, 
3]. In the <*arly part of his i>ontiricate SU'phen was 
frequently urged ny Faust inus, Bishop of Lyons, to 
take action against Marcian, Bishop of Arles, who. 
attaching himwlf to doctrines of Novatus, deniea 
communion to the penitent lapsi. For some reason 
unknown to us Stephen did not move. The bishops 
of Caul accordingly turned to Cypnan, and b(‘gged 
him t(» write to the ixipe. This the saint did in a letter 
which is our sole source of information reganiing this 
affair (Epp. Ixix, Ixviii). The Bishop of Carthage 
entreats Stephi'ii to imitate his miirtyriHi preticcessors, 
and to instruct tin* bishops of Caul to condemn Mar- 
cian, and to elect another bishop in his stead. As no 
more is said by 8t. C>i)rian on this affair, it is su^h 
p<^d that the panie acU'<l in accordance with lus 
wishes, and that M^arcian wa« deposed. The of 
the Spanish bishops Martial and Bosilides also brought 
Stephen in connexion with St. Cyprian. As fibef- 
lalici they had been condemniHl by the bishops of their 
province for denying the Faith. At nrst they 
acknowledged their auilt, but afterwards appealed to 
Roxm\ ana, deceived by their story, Stephen exerted 
himself to w^cure their ix'storation. Acconlingly some 
pf their fellow bishops took their part, but the others 
laid the case before St. Cyprian. An assembly of 
African bishops which he convoked renewed the con- 
demnation of Bosilides and Martial, and exliorted the 
people to enter into communion with their successors. 
At the same time they were at pains to point out that 
Stephen had acted as he had done because “situated 
at a distance, and ignorant of the true facts of the 
ease*' he had been deceived by Bamlidea. Anxious 
to preserve the tradition of his predecessors in matters 
of practical charity, as well as of faith, Stephen, we 
are told, relieved in their necetssities “all the provinces 
of Syria and Arabia”. In hk days the vestments 
worn by the clergy at Mass and other church services 
did not differ in £ape or material from thooe ordinar- 
ily worn by the laity. Stephen, however, is said by 


the “Liber Pontificalia” to have ordained that the 
vestments which had been used for ecclesiastics^ pur- 
poses were not to be employed for daily wear. The 
same authority adds that he finished his pontificate 
by martyrdom; but the evidence for this is generally 
regarded as doubtful. He was buried in the cemetery 
of 8t. Calixtus, whence his body was transferred by 
Paul I to a monastery which he had founded in 
honour. 

Duchenne, Librf Pontificadu, I (Paris, 1886' xcvii. 153-4. 
EnsBBiirs, Hxel, EecUe., VII, 2-5; tbo letters of 8 t. Cyprian, 
Ixvii g<j., in any ed. of his Worke, or ap. Couhtant, Epp,: Rom. 
Pont., I (Pans. 1721), 211 sq.; jAPri. RegeeUi. I (Leipiig, 1888), 
20-1, Hepkle, Connlee, I (Pans, 1869), 97 stj. 

Horace K. Mann. 

St^hen n, Pope, — On the death of Zachary, a 
certain priest HU'phen was unanimously elect€*d to 
succeed him (about 23 March, 752) ; but on the third 
day after his election, whilst transacting some 
domestic affairs, he was struck with af>oplexy, and 
expirtnl on the next day. As he died before his con- 
secration, earlier writers do not appear to have in- 
cluded him in the list of the popes; but, in accordance 
with the long standing practice of the Roman Church, 
he is now generally counted among them. This 
divergent practice has introductHl contusion into the 
way of counting the Pop<JS Stephen. 

Ed. DernEHNE, Librr Poniificnlu, I (PsrtH, 18H6), 440, Mavn, 
fAtt’K of the PojH-e, I, pt. II (Ldudon, 1902), 290 sq 

Horace K. Mann. 

Stephen (H) HI, Pope, unanimously elected in 
Hi. Mary Major’s, and consecrated on 2il March (or 
3 April), 752; d. 2() April, 757. He had at once to 
face the lA)inbard.s who W(Te resolved to bring all 
Italy undfT their sway. With the capture of Rav(*nna 
(751), Uiey had put an end to the ixiwer of the 
Byzantine exarchs and were preparing to sinze the 
Duchy of Home. In vain did St<*phen apply for 
help to Const ant inojile and frexJy sjK'nt hts money 
to induce them to keej) the peac(‘ they hiul made with 
him, and to refrain from hostilities. He accordingly 
devotcxl himself to prayer and endeavour(*d to obtain 
assistance from Pepin and the Franks As a last 
resource he went himwdf to Gaul to plead his cause 
iM'fore the Frankish king. Receiving a mast favour- 
able reception, he crowned Pepin as King of the 
Franks, and at Kiersty was solemnly assured by him 
that he would defiTul him, and would restore the 
exarchate to St. Peter. Failing to make any im- 
pression on Aistulf, the Iximbard king, by re|K»ated 
embassies, Pepin forced the pusses of the Aljis, and 
eomjx'lleil him to swear to restore Ravenna and the 
other cities he had taken (754). But no sooner had 
Pepin withdrawn from Lombardy than Aistulf loust'd 
the whole Lombard nation, appeared in arms before 
the wails of Rome (Jan., 756), ravagwi the neigh- 
bourhood, and mtuic a desperate attempt to capture 
the city. After receiving one appeal for help after 
another from the pope, Pepin crossetl the Alps a 
second time (756), and again forced Aistulf to sub- 
mission. This time Stephen was put in possession of 
the cities of the exarchate and of the Pentapolis, 
and became practically the first nop^kmg. Towards 
the close of this same year Aistulf died amid prepara- 
tions for once more violating his engagements. On 
his death two rivals claimed the Lombard throne, 
Dcsiderius, Duke of Istria and Ratchis, brother of 
Aistulf, who in 749 had resigned the Lombard crown, 
and had taken the monastic habit in Monte Cassino. 
Desiderius at once invoked the assistance of the 
pope, and, on condition of his help, promised to re- 
store to l^me certain cities in the exarchate and the 
Pentapolis which still remained in the hands of the 
Lombards, and to give the pope a large sum of money. 
Stephen at once sent envoys to both the rivals, and, 
impressing on Ratchis the duty of being true to hia 
monastic vows, suooeeded in bringiiig about peace, 
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and preventing civil war. Ratchis returned to hia 
monaBterv and Deaiderius was recognii^d as king 
(about March, 757). The latter, however, did not 
fulfil his promise to the pojK? in its entirety. He 
gave up haenaa, Ferrara, and two small towns, but 
retained Boltina. Imola, and other towns m the 
Pentapolis till his overthrow by Charlemagne. 
Stephen hiid scarcely established a system of govern^ 
ment m the exarchate ivhen he had to quell the 
rebellion of Sergius, Archbishop of Ravenna, whom 
he had made its governor. He, however, caused the 
rebel to be brought to Rome, and kept him then‘ 
whilst he lived. Stephen corresponded with the 
EmpcTor Constantine on the subject of the restoration 
of the 8acr<jd images, and himself restored many of 
the ancient churcnc^s of the citv. Remarkable for 
his love of the pcwr, Stephen built hospitals for them 
nemr St. Peter^s, in which church he was buried, 

E<i Duchkhne, L\btr Pot^xficahs, I (Parts. 1H80). 440 »q., 
Jjtrri, Codex Caroitnus (Berlin, Mon OV. //t*f ; A’pp . 

Ill (Berlin, 1892), Script., I; iSmjiW. rerum Langob. MoHt of 
these sources will he fount! in Haulkh, Die guellem rur (Seech dcr 
EnlMekung dts Kirchmetaaice (lx*ipsig, 1907), Hodgkin, JUilg 
and her Intaders, VII (Oxfonl, 1899) , UncMKasK, The licgmntuQ 
of the Temporal Sorereignty of the Popes (Urntlun, 1908), iii, iv, 
Mann, Lives of the Popes in the Early Muidle Ages, I, pt. ii (Um- 
don, 1902), 289 sqq 

Houace K. Mann. 


Stephen (III) IV, Pope, b. about 720; d. 1 or 3 


August, 


Paul I was not dead when trouble* 


began about the election of his sueeessor. 'Folo of 
Nepi witli a body of "ruscans burst into Rome, and, 
despite the opposition of the immicenua Christopher, 
forcibly intruded his brother Constantine, a layman, 
into the chair of Peter (June, 707). In the spring of 
708, however, Christopher and his son S<»rgius con- 
trived to escape from the city, and with the aid of the 
Iximbards deposed the usuriier They were al.so 
able to overthrow the monk Philip, whom s<ime of 
their Iximhard allies had clandestinely (*K‘<‘ted txipi*. 
By their efforts Su*phen, a Sicilian, tlu' son of (Miviis. 
w'lw at length (*anonically eleepd and (‘onsecratiHl 
(7 .Viigusl, 70S) He hiwl bevn a B(‘ne<hctim* monk, 
and hml been or<lain<‘d iiriest by Pope Ziwharv. Aft it 
his roiihecration the antipoix‘S were treat e<l with the 
greatest cruelty which, it s<H*nis to he generally al- 
lowcHi, Stephen was unable to hiridcT. I'o prevent 
the recurrence of such an election as that of Con- 
stantine*, the Lat-eran council forbade lavmcn to bi* 
elected iiojiea or to take part in their election for the 
future. Only cardinals were to be chosen i) 0 |m>h 
(A pril, 709). Through Stephen's supjxirt the arch- 
deiMxjn JUx) was enabled to hold the S<‘e of Ravenna 
against a lay intruder, and in turn through the suf)- 
port of the brothers Charhmagne and Ciu'loman, 
Kings of the Franks, Stephen was able to recover some 
territories from the I^ornbards. Hut their king, 
DfjHulerius, managed to strike two m‘riou8 blows at 
Stephen. He brought about a marriage tx'Jw'een his 
daught>er and Charlemagne, and in some mysterious 
manner effected the fall of the piope’s chief rninisti^rs, 
Christopher and StTgius. He also allied him8<*lf wit h 
Paul Afiarta, Stephen’s chamberlain, who priu*,tise<l 
great cruelties w^hen the pope lay dying. Desnierius 
also brought about trouble in Istria riy trying to cause 
a schism against the Patriarch of (irado, but Stephen 
defende<i the patriarch promising him even armcsl 
8upi>ort if necessary. Stephen is honoure<l ns a 
saint in some Martyrologiea. 

For hiblio«raphy nee ?4tephicn (II) III, Pope. 

Hohace K. Manv. 


Stephen (IV) V, Pope (81ft~17), date of birth 
unknown; d. 24 Jan., 817. Stephen, the son of Mari- 
nas, was of the same noble Roman family which gave 
two other popes to the Church. During his youth 
he had beem patronised by Hadrian 1 and Iah) III, 
the latter of whom had ordain<?d him deacon. His 
virtues were celebrated, arul he was elected pope and 
XIV.--19 


jx^nstxsrated immediately* after Leo’s death, about 
22 June, 816. He at once caused the Romanii to 
take an oath to the Emperor Louis the Pious as their 
sujermn, and he s4»nt notit^e of his election to him. 
He then went to France ami crowned Louis. Prom 
that benevolent nrintx? he received a numb^ of splen^ 
did presents, and with him renewed the pact or agree- 
ment that had already existed for some time between 
tlic Franks and the papacy, li^liilst still in Gaul 
he mnuitetl thi> pallium to Theodulf of Orleans, one 
of the emperor’s chief advisers. When resuming to 
Home he visiUnl Ravenna, there expoainii the sandsls 
of Christ to the veneration of the faithful, and he 
brought back with him a number of exiles whom 
ixilitical rt'ftsons hati sent into exile during the 
pontificiiU* of Ijyo 111, He was buried in Ht. Peter’s, 

Liber PorUiAcalm. ini. DrcitidiNK. 11, 49 iKja.; Ltte* of 
Uifi Piou# Mid variouK snniU* m Mon. (Serm. liiel,: Script., ll; 
Mann, Lires of the Popes, 11, 111 aqu. 

Horace K, Mann. 


Stephen (V) VI, Pope (H85-9n, date of birth 
unknown; d. in Sept., 891. Uis father, Hadrian, 
who belongtHi Ui tlx* Homan aristoeraey, entrusti!Hl 
his eilucatum to his ri'kitive, Bishop /iSehary, libra- 
rian of tJie Holy Sex*. Stephen was moated cardi- 
nal-priest of SS. (Juatiro Oironati by Marinus 1, 
and his obvious holiness was the caufs* of his txdng 
eliosen ixipc*. He wtvs eonm‘crattMl in Si'ptember, 
885, wiUioul waiting for the im)HTial confirmaiion; 
but when Charles the Fat fouiul with what unanimity 
he luid b<H‘n eleet<Hl lx* let the matter rest. Htephen 
was eallinl uikxi to faee a famirx* cuustMl by a drought 
and by loi'usts, uixi lis the pafXil treasury wtu# empty 
he had U) fall back on his fatlx'r’s w'tyifth to relieve 
tlx* |KM>r, to nsh^Tii eaptiv<*s, and to n»pair churehes. 
To promote onler lx* a^loptinl (iuido 111, Count 
of Sixdeto, “as his son” and erowix^l him Kmix*ror 
(891). ll<* also mnignistni Diuis the Blind as King 
of Provence. As Aurelian, Arehbisliop of Lyons, 
w'ould not eons<*crati' Teutlxdd who hiw! lxH*n (*anon* 
leallv elect ihI Bishoj) of I*angr<*H, iStepheti tiitnmdf 
cons(*erat(ni him. He had also to op|K>s<* the arbi- 
trary })n«*(XH!mgM of th<* Archbishops of Bordixtux 
aixl Haveiina, and to rt*Misl tlx* atts<*kM which the 
PatrianJi Phoiius imwh* on the Uoiuan H<w. His 
n'sistance was succf^ful. and th<* Km|K*ror Iahi sent 
the disturlxT into exile When writing against 
i^hotiUH, he beggnl the em|)eror to wnd warships and 
soldiers to c*naT>l<» him to ward off the asMaults of the 
.Saracens. St<;phen, who n'ci'ivisl many English 
pilgrims and envovs brinmng IVtersixxice, was burifid 
m (he porti (*/0 of tlx* biiKilica of that Ais>Htle. 

Liber PmUfiruUte, 11. 191 iK|q., 22i\, Letters of HtkpSSN Ib 
P. b , (■’XXIX, ami IvOWieNrKiAi, Epp. Pont. Ham. 

1H8,^) .'ir> mu}., vKriomi liniiolH iu Mon. (Srrm. Diet,: tSmjk., I; 
FiiomuKw in ibui , XIII, UwnmHK, The ffmnnirige of tU 
' ‘Ix.mloii, 1997), 189, 194-5; 

lioRArE K. Mann. 


Temporal Sovereignty of the rupee (Ix.ndMti 

Mann. Lives of the Popoe, III, J07 


Stephen (VI) Vn, Pope (H96*-7). dat45 of birth 
unknown; d. alxmt August, H97. Stephen was a 
Rormwi, and the son of JiJin, a priest. Ho had bean 
exmsecrat<Hl Bisliop of Anagni. iSMwibJy imainjit his 
will, by FormoMUH, and Vxxjanie j>oT>e atxnit May, 8w). 
WhethfT indue<*<l by evil passion or iXTham, mortj 
probably, (tonifKaief! by the EmjxTor 
his mother Ageliruda, he caumi the Ixisly of ror- 
mosus to be exhuirxxl, and m January, ^97, to bo 
phicwl lx*fore an unwilling syn<xl of tho jvonjjw 
clergy. A dfxicon was apfxiinUMl to answer for me 
decefixxl rxnitiflF, who was eondemnixi for ixjrformmg 
the functions of a bishop when he had I>oen dopoeed 
and for passing from the Htx* of Porto Uv that of Rome- 
The corpm* was then stripmxi of its sacred vestments, 
depriv<xi of two fingers of its riglit hand, cliwl in the 
giirh of a layman, and ultimaUdy thrown uiU^ the 
Tiber Fort'anatelv it was not granted to Ht4S|>hen 
to liave time to do much else fK-wides this atrocious 
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deed. Before he was put to death by strangulation, 
he {breed several of those who had b^n ordained by 
Formofius to resign their offices and he granted a 
few privileges to churches. 

lAbtr p 0 ni%fieali$, 11, 229, privil«||Qii of Bt«ph«n in P, L., 
CXXIX; Dvmuubu, Auxilitt* and Vulgar%u$ (Leipiis. tS66); 
Dpohmhb, Th$ BeginmngK of Ifu Temporal Howreiffnty of the 
Popu, 19S Kiq. ; Mans, lAue of the Pope*, IV, 76 wiq, 

Horace K. Mann. 

Stepben (VU) VIH, Pope (921^-31), date of birth 
unknown; d. in P'eb. or March, 931. He became 
pope either at the end of 928 or at the beginning of 
929. Exccspt that he was a Roman, th<‘ son of Teude- 
mundi and sometime cardinal-prit^st of St. Anastasia, 
and tnat when J^pe he issued certain privih?ge8 for 
monasteries in France and Italy, and was buried in 
St. Feter^s, nothing mf>re is known of him. 

lAber Ponttflmlu, iT. 242; JArrS, Rege»tti (l.eipais, 1888), 
452-^; Mann, L*»*» of the Pope*, IV, 189 sqq. 

Horace K. Mann. 


StOphen (Vin) IX, Pope, 939-942, date of birth 
unknown; he Ix^camo iK)p<j alKmt 14 July, 939, and d. 
aixmt the end of Oct., 942. Dc»Hpit€ the contrary as- 
sertions of late writers, there is no doubt that Stephen 
was a Roman anrl cardinal-pru^st of 88. 8ilv(»ster and 
Martin. He supyiorted the declining Carlovingian 
dynasty, and by threat of ex<;onimunication forced 
the nobh*s to be faithful to the Frankish King Ixiuis 
IV d’Outro-Mer. Throughout th(? whole of his 
pontificate he was subject to Alberic, Prince of the 
Homans, and so had little opjiort unity of dwtinguish- 
ing himself. 

l4%her PofUificah*, 11. 244, privilogc**, P /. , C’XXXII; 
Fnot>OAHi>, AnrMl*: Mann, Live* of the Po/hsh tn the Early Middle 
Age*, IV (Loiulon, 1910), 212 ihj. 
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Stephen (IX) X, Pope, b. probably aixmt the hc'- 
ginning of the eli'vc*nth c(*ntury; d. at Florence, 2t) 
March, 1058 (Junian?) Frederu^k, deHtined to b<‘- 
come Popc^ Steplum X, wtvs the son of (loselon, Duke 
of Ixiwer l/irraine and of Junca, the daughter of Her- 
engarius II, King of Italy. As he iMlvanced in years 
he oecame as distinguishcHl for charac^ter and Ic^aniing 
as he was for his birth. It was Het*ming1y whilst h<‘ 
was a canon of Lif)ge that his cousin Iahi IX mc^t him 
and made him chanocllor and librarian of tht> Roman 
Cliurch (c. 1051). He aocompaiiicHl Ix'o IX in his 
aixistolic journeyings throughout KumfX', and w'as 
sent bv him on the famous embtissy to Constanti- 
nople (1054) which terminated in the final si»paration 
of the Eastern and Western Churches On his rt*- 
turn fn>m the East he was robbed by the Ouint of 
iVato, and, to avoid falling into the* hands of the Em- 
peror Henry 111. the Black (who seems to have dis- 
trustcxl him as tiie brother of the rcdxjllious Cixlfnw 
the Bearded, Duke? of Lorraine), he became a monk at 
Monte Cassino (1055), and, after the death of the 
Emixiror Henry, its alibot (1057). He was made 
carciinal-priest of 8t. Chrysogonus by Victor II, and, 
on the latter’s death, he was fretdy chosen his successor, 
and oonwH^raterl on the following dav (3 August, 
1057). As pope, he carried on the work of refonna- 
tion which haci lK»en iuaiiguraUHi by 8t. Ixo IX. To 
show how much he was in cjinu^st, he at once made 
cardinals of both that lealous champion of n»form, St. 
Peter Damian, and the quondam monk Humbert , his 
own uncompromising companion on the embassy to 
Constantinople. He also made no little use of Car- 
dinal Hildebrand (iifterwards St. Gn^gory Ml), the 
soul of the reforming party. He sent him to Milan 
to effect an improvement in the morals of its clei^y 
with instructions to prtxjeed to Germany and to in- 
duce the regent, the empress-mother Agnes, to accept 
his election wdiich had Iwn made without imy rebu^ 
dice to her. It was further arranged that Hiklebrand 
was then to go on to Prance, Stephen was preparing 
to reopen negotiations with the Greek Church, and to 


try to stop the advance of the Normans in southern 
Italy, when he died, exhorting the cardinals to await 
the return of Hildebrand before electing his successor. 
He was buried in the Church of 8t. Reparata. 

lAher Pantifiealu, 11. 278. ©d. Dcchbiini; (Pam, 1892) ; [>e oriu 
et ointu juMt* eatnoh, Co*., n. 58, ap. Mai* Sertpi. Vei., VI, 
278; P.L., CXLIII, U. Robert huB put tosetb«r alt that is known 
of Btepben X in his Hiat. du P. Etunne X (BnisBels. 1892); 
Mann, Lite* of the Pope* tn the Middle Agee, VI (London, 1910, 
207 sq. 
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Stephen Goherue. See Monophtsites and 

MoNOPHYSmSM. 

Stephen Harding, Saint, confessor, the third 
Abbot of etteaux, was bom at Sherborne in Dorset- 
shire, England, about the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury ; d. 28 March, 1 134. He receivcxl his early educa- 
tion in the monastery of Sherborne and afterwards 
studu^i in Paris and Rome. Dn returning from the 
latter city he 8topjX‘d at the monastery of Molesme 
and, being much impressed by the holiness of St. 
Robert, the ahlxit, joined that community. Here he 
praetiscsi great austeritit's, lx»eanu‘ one of St Robert’s 
chief supTK>rter8 and was one of the band of twenty- 
one monks who, by authority of Hugh, .Vrehbishop 
of Lyons, retired to C5tt4*aux to institute’ a reform m 
the new^ foundation there (8 (n* CIteai x, Abbey of). 
When St. Rolx*rt w^as reealle<i to Molesme (1099), 
Stephen became prior of C^t(‘aux under .AUx’ric, the 
new ablxit On .VllxTic’s di*ath (11 101 Steplum, wdio 
was absent from th«‘ monastery at tlu^ time, was 
elected ablK)t. I’lu’ iiumlxT of monks was now vi'ry 
reduc<‘fl, as no lu'W' members had come to fill the 
places of those* who had dun;!. Steplum, how’ev'er, in- 
sisOnI on retammi^ the strict observance originally 
institutculaiid, having ofTend<*tl the Duke of Burgundy, 
Oteaux’s great patron, by forbidding him or his fam- 
ily to enter the cloister, was even forced to beg alms 
from d(X)r to door. It s(M‘mf‘d as if tlu* foundation 
were diximed to die out when (11 12) St Bernard with 
thirty comiianions joinc^l the community. This 
proved the beginning of extraordinary prfksix'rity. 
The next year Stephen found<Ni hi.s first colony at 
F<*rt^, ami befor<‘ his death he had established thirteen 
inonastcTicH m all. His j:K)wers as an organizer were 
exceptional, he instituted tin* system of general 
ehaptens and regular visitations and, to ensure uni- 
formity in all his foundations, drew' up the famous 
“Charter of Charity” or collection of statutes for the 
government of all monasteries uniUti to Clteaux, 
which w’aa approve<l by PoiH'Callistus IT in 1119 (see 
Cistercians). In 1133 St<*phen, being now’ old, in- 
firm, and almost blind, resigiuHl the ixist of ablxit, 
designating as his 8ueec*a8or Robert de Monte, who 
was accordingly electcHl by the monks. The saint’s 
choice, however, proveti unfort unate and t he new abbot 
only hekl office for two years. 

Stephen was buried in the tomb of Albenc, hispred- 
I'cessor, in the cloister of Ctteaux. In the Roman 
calendar his feast is 17 -\pril, but the Cistercians 
themselves keep it on 15 July, with an octave, regard- 
ing him as the true founder of the order Besides the 
“Carta Caritntis” he is commonly credited with the 
authorship of the “Exordium Cist ereiencis cenohii”, 
which however may not be his. Two of hia sermons 
are prosc’irved and also two letters (Xos. 45 and 49) 
in the “Epp. S. Bemardi”. 

W'iluam of MALMNMBt*RY, GtMa Hegum. <*<1 Stubba in Rnlh 
Serif*, IV (Ixindon. 1889). SU~7. (hUia chrud , IV (Pam. 172H). 

9S(V4: Ai’fri IT. AnnI fWmw. l7.'lSi. 493-8. Mabiu/jn. 

SS , O S B , 11 (Pam, ItMW). 1062, H4 i.yot. Hvd. dee ordre* 
rrlvgieuT, V (Pari#, 1792), ^136-7. Dcodaik. Monnidicon anah- 
mnwm. V 1846), 220-6. DaiaiaIRna Life of Ht, Stephen. 

Harding (lx>n'ioti. 1844): acw edition with ed., Thurston 

(I/>ndon, 1898> Q. RoOER HUDLESTON. 

Stephen of Autun, bishop, liturgical writer, 
b. at Bang^ (hence sumameti Balgiaeiis or de Bal- 
giaco) in Anjou; d. at the abbey of Cluny, 1139 or 
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early m 1140. Of his younger days nothing is known 
except that he was the son of Gaucerannus, lord of 
Bang6, and the uncle of Humbert, Archbishop of 
Lyons. He appears m history (1112) as Bishop of 
Autun. As such he was pr<««ent (1115) at a symxi of 
Tournus. A letter is in existence of the year 111(», 
written to him from the Lateran by Pascal 1 1 in winch 
the pope places the Dioct'se of Autun under his 8i>ecial 

f iroUiction and confirms to Stephen various privil<'g<*«. 
n 1129 Stephen was among the prelates who aasist^nl 
at the coronation of Philip, eldest son of Louis VI of 
France. He built a cathedral, lK*ginning in 1120, 
which was solemnly consecrated (1131) by Poj>e 
Innocent II. He alwa>'a showt^l a gmit admiration 
for the rtiligious staU^ and in 1136 rt'signcHi his H<*e 
and enterecl the monastery of Cluny. The ablx>t, 
Peter the Venerable, under whom he entennl and diecl, 
givi*s great praise to his learning and piety. His 
“Tractatus <le Hacramento Altaria^^, print^nl, together 
with some other dixnunents relating to Stephen, in 
P. L., CLXXIl, 1371, is an as<x}ti(H>-hturgical 
treatise, consisting of twenty chapters and a prefiM‘e, 
in w’hich he speaks of the ordination ivnd duties of 
each of the Minor and Major Ordi'rs; and of the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass and givers a liU'ral and allegorical 
explanation of tht' Canon. He is one of thi' earliest 
writers using the t<*rin transubsUintiation, 'Phis 
treatise', publishenl m 1517 by Montalon, ctuion of 
Autun, was ascribed by some to Stephc'ii II of Autun 
(d. 1189), but IS vindicated for the earlier bishon bv 
Mabillon, “ Annales O. S. B ”, VI, 270. 

Hcrtbr, Somenrl , 11 (Inn»bru('k, IIMMU, 7^*, ii'atha ("hntttutna, 
IV, Dik'HBhnb, Fa»fen Efniir , I. .HIM. Hitt IaH <ir la Frann, 
XI (Parin, 1759), 710, Ckilubu. AulturM Sairrs, XIV'' (Pam. 
1803), 304. FiUNCI.S MkHSHMAN. 

Stephan of Bourbon, illustrious writer and 
preacher, (^specially noted as a historian of ukmIk'- 
val henries, b at Belh'ville (Ar<’hdio(M‘se of Lyons) 
tow'ards the end of the twelfth (century ; d. m 
1261. Having neeiveil his early (‘<luc*aiion from 
the catheeiral clergy of Macon, he made hw high<*r 
studies in Paris, alwut 1220, and there shortly 
iifU'rwtU'ds, as it seems, he out (Ted th(' OrdiT of 
Preachers. From 12.30 h(* was v<Ty activ(» for 
many years as prea(;hcr and in<[Uisitor in the dis- 
tricts of Lyonnais, Burgundy, Franeh('-Cornt<^, Savoy. 
CharnpJigne, Ixirraine, Auvergne, Languedoc, and 
Roussillon. In his work for preachers ent it Usl ‘'I)e 
septern donis Spiritus Saneti”, or “3'rjwtatus de 
diversis Materiis pra^dieahilibus'’, Htf'phen has ein- 
iKKlied much useful matter out of the many years of 
his practical exi>erien(H'. The partx of this work more 
valuable at the prewmt day were puhhshcsl in Pans in 
1877 by A. Ix'cxiy de la ^^urche under th<* title “/Vn- 
ecdoU*s historian's, l^gendes et aixilogues, tiri^s (hi 
reciieil inMit d’LtU'nne de Bourbon dominieain du I3<’ 
8itVle’^ Considered as a whole Stephen’s work affords a 
clear insight into the different seets and suiK'rsti- 
tions of the age, while giving at the same tiriK' valu- 
able information regarding the most prominent of his 
('ontemporaries. Although credulous to a markeni 
degree, Stephen was, nevertheless, a strenuous opi)0- 
ni'nt of 8U|x*rstition friM* use of his writ ings was 
made by a later compiler to form a “Hix'culuin Mor- 
ale”, which for a long time was falsely ascribcsl to 
Vincent of Beauvais. 

EofiARD, Stript nrd proud., I, lH4»q ; llriiTr-R. Somenelainr , 11 
(InuRbnick. IWW). .375. bBCOY dk i.\ MAWrifB. Infrfxt. to work 
nt«*d at>ov»*; Hai^keac in Journal de* Htimuh, IHSl, 591 ihi , 
739 »q.; MOi.ijeh. Die WnUUn*er (Gofha. IHHSb \m w|. 

Charubs J. Callan. 

Stephen of Muret, Saint, b. 1045; d at Muret, 
8 Febniory, 1124, founder of the Abb«»v and Order of 
Grandmont fq. v.). Serious chronologicaj difficulties 
are pre«c»nted oy the traditional story of his earlv life, 
which runs as follows: Stephen in his twelfth year 
accompanied his father, the Viscount of Thiers, to 


Italy where he wan left to be oduoatod by Mdo, 
Arehbishon of Benevento; after passing twelve yean 
m this prelate s houaehoKl, he became the inmaU; of a 
BentHiietme monastery in Calalirm, but never mh 
tH'ivtHi the habit. He then returned to France to bkl 
farewell to his tiaw'nta having formed the design of 
eiiPTuig religion, but, finding them dead, roturowi to 
luUy. Hw natron Milo having also died, he fviiab« 
lish(Ml himst'if at Home, when> be studitnl the rules of 
the religious bourne of the city. After afourytws’ 
sojourn he obtaiiuHl a Hull from Gregory VII author- 
umg him to found an institute' reeenmlitig that of tlw» 
soht.aru'K he had fretpienttni in Calabria, and rt'tunied 
to FraiKT H(‘ is said to have setlUxl at Muret in 
1076 3 'Iuh story is inuKmsible; his father visited 
Italy m order to make a pilip^image to St. Nieholas at 
Ban; hut St. Nudiolas’s nmes W'ere not plactxl them 
till som(‘ ytars later; Milo was not Archbishop of 
Iknieveiito for tw(‘lv'e years. Tht'm' an' not the only 
ditlicultK's, hut for a trisinission of thi'st' rhronokigiciiJ 
qiK'stioiiK H(H‘ Martc'ni*, ** .VmplisMima ColU'otio*', VI, 
nrief., vui s(|. 'FIk' ('xiwt truth as to Si. SUmhen’s 
life cannot now Ih* establisluHl He WTut to Italy and 
th(T(‘ saw' Homt' n'hgious whow' holy life iiisniriHl him 
with a d<‘sire ti) imitate them, hut who tney W’ere, 
Carthusians or Ik'iuHlictines, w(' do not know. The 
quarri'I as to wimt great order (Miuld (4aiin Grand- 
iiiont a.s it.s offspring, with tlu* (’oiiKfM|iient forgiTim, 
has doii(‘ mucli to uivolvi* th(‘ fouiidiT's life m ob- 
scurity 'riiough SiAMihcn was cert airily th(* founder 
of th(' Ord(*r of GraiKunont, hi* did little for his dis- 
cij)l(‘s (‘xc(*pt ()fT(‘r them iIk* (*\ample of his holy life, 
and it was not till after his il(»ath that the order was 
lirmlv (*stabliKh('d. His hcMwl is preserved in the 
parish Church of St Sylvi*str(*, ('aiiton of IxuiriAre 
tHaul(‘ Vi('niii*). H(* was canoiiixi'd in 1189 and hi* 
h iist occurs on H Ft'hruary. His works (not authentic) 
may Iki found in Migiie,*!*. L . CX’IV, 997 1162. 

Attn SS , I rl> , n, MHl , MahtAnv, AmpUtittnui ('tdi,, VI 
(17'JI9), (‘lOViUBU, Utahddnntrtiphtr, 1378, 

HAYMt:.Nr> Wkiiwtkh. 


Staphen of Toumai, (‘anonist, b at OrkanH,tl28; 
d at 3 (Miniai, Sc'ptcinber, I20il lb* entered the Ortler 
of the C’anons R(*gular at Saint-Fuverte in OrWanii 
about 1150, then studied canon and Roman law at 
Bologna, n’turning to hm nioiiaHlerv in 1 BM). He wo* 
eli*cli*d abbot of Samt-Kuv(Tt(* m 1 Ui7 and of HainUi- 
(ieiievi(H'(‘ at Paris m 1177. 3'he lat t <t rnoniwtery he 
almost enlin'ly ri'lnnlt, mtahlishiiig a monastic sfduxil 
in connexion with it. in 1192 he liecame Bishop 
of'roumai, but was greatly hitmiMTi'd in the exer- 
cise of his episcopal functions by the opriosition of the 
fM'ople as well as by the interdict plac<*d on France on 
account of the* divorce pr(x*eedmgs of I3iilir> 11. He 
IS the author of “Kumma in decretum uratmni’' 
(11.59), whicli is to a gn‘al extent based on the similar 
w'orks of Paucapiilea, Rufinus, and Rolandus (Alexan- 
der HI). It was first i*dited by Sehulte {iimmm, 
1891) His leltirs, edited by Molinet iParis, 1679), 
are printisl in P L , <LV1, 309-625. 

Hkhvoim. KUrnne dr Tmirntn. I mu HffA (Orl/mrw. lUOfi); 
SfinLTr. Hi Ihr intrfxlurlion ty hiA of th« Suwma; 

W’ai'ti.h« in Hvm htlf/ique, VI 

MiriiAEL Ott. 


Stephans, Hk.nuy Hohkht. Ik'Igian theologian, b. 
of Knglish parenifige at, Li<‘ge, 5 August, 
fh(Te 15 JuTKN 1623 He entered the Scxtiety of 
7 Hepf 16K.3. and for over tw<*rify years was 
attacfiiHi to th(* episcopfd fwminary of LmV; ^ 

professor of dogmatic theology and later as its sii|xw 
nor I luring t his istkkI the Jansi'niHts w<Te active m 
Belgium l>oth m attacking the .Imiits ami m opposing 
t fie papal f>(‘cn'<*« condemnatory of Jansenism. All 
of Father Ho phe ns’s publislicsl works ww' oitcasioned 
bv th(*He attjicks. In a lilsdlous work entitled 
inen doctrimr a J<‘sijitis in H^miinario I^gKlienri 
tradioe ” the Je suits were oceuwxi, among other things, 
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of corrupting faith and morals by their teaching. In 
answer to these accuaatioriii Father Stephena puDliahed 
a net of theses, '^Concluaionee theolopicae mkcel- 
ianesc'' (LWjge, 1702) and ha<i them publicly defended 
by one of his pupils. I n answer to another Jansenistic 
work known as the ‘‘Epistola Ijeo^liensis de formula 
Alexandri VI T' he published hi« “Vera defenaio 
authoritatia Eccleaitf?“ (LiAge, 1707). The Jansenist, 
Henry Denya, thereupon deiendixi the “Epistola*^ in 
an anonymously published work which called forth 
Father Htephcfns’s “Author epistolie Leodiensis denuo 
confutatus^’ 1709). His other works are 

the “Dissert-atio theologica de Cotuiemnatione Libri 
Janseniani“ (Li^^ge, 1710), and the “Consilium pacis 
adversariis propriis int4*r se disimtantibus” (Li^gc, 
1710). In all th(!8e w'orks his name appears in the 
latinized form of Ktephani. 

Hommkbvooel, B%U. de la Camp, de J , VII (BnnwKtlH, IH96), 

Edwahd C. Philups. 

Staphoni, Thomas (also known in India as Padre 
EstkvXo or Khtkvam ; less familiarly Padre Pusten, 
Boston, or dk Houston), b. about 1549 at Bulstan, 
Wiltshire; d. in 1019 at Ctoa, India. He is admiti<Hlly 
the first Englishman in India. His father was an 
influential I^ondon merchant. Little is known of his 
lK)yh<K)d and youth. Iliough Hakluvt (“Voyages”) 
and Phili^) Amlerson (“The English in Wesh'm India”) 
b<*heve him U^ have Imh’U fMiucat(*<l at New College, 
Oxford, while A. F. Pollard in the “Dictionary of 
National Biography” identifk'S him with the Thomas 
Hteplum of Bourton, I)(»rset, who was elecjted scholar 
of Winch(»Ht(T in 15(14, a careful search among the 
regish'rs of Oxford students givf»s no evidence of his 
ever having h(M*n at any of the colleg<*s of ()xford. 
The ernir of counting Steph<*ns os an Oxonian may 
easily hav(* arisen from his name havinj^ b<*<'n mistaken 
either for that of Hicdiard Stephens his brother, who 
studiiHl at New CoUeg(\ or for that of anotlu'r 'rhoinas 
Stephens who is said havi* tak<*n his degns* at St 
John’s C\)llege, Oxford, in 1577, when the subject of 
this article was already a novice at Sant’ Andrea’s in 
ilomt'. Though not a stu<U*nt at, Oxford, owing to 
his fathiT’s iuflii(*ntial iwsition and to his own brilliant 
parts, he very iirobably came into familiar eontm't 
with E<lmun(l( Campion and w*veral other (catholic 
Oxford students whost* examples may hav(* influenced 
his subwHpient eonversion. SiKin afb'r he Inul fin- 
islunl his scholjistic cann'r Stephens attached himself 
to one Thomas Pounde. The jH'rusal of the accounts 
of the Indian Missions Hetnns U) have engi'mienni in 
tliem the desire of enU*ring the Society of Jesus. 
Their common lispirations and a similarity of tastes 
brought the two friends oft<*n together iluring the 
pc^rsfMmtions of the English C^atholies. Finally, impa- 
tient of delay in cariying out their spiritual objirt, 
they debTinined U> set out for Home, but Pounde, 
betrayed, was d(K>med t<j pass the next thirty years 
in prison. Sti^phens travelUxi alone b) Home and 
entereil the St>ciety of Ji^sus. Haying fini8he<l his 
novitiaU% Stephens n*ceiviHi permission to procetnl to 
India. He sailcxl fnnn IJslmn (4 April, 1579) and 
reat'ihfKi Goa, then the principal city of the East 
Indies, on 24 Octoln'r of the same year. From Goa he 
wrote a series of letters to his fatlu*r, which apiiear to 
have held out “the strongest inducements which Lon- 
don merchants had been offered to embark on Indian 
siMHJulations”, coming, as they did, from one with a 
tnoroiigh grasp of commercial ideas. It has been un- 
doubtedly put forth tliat thtw (xiniinunications on the 
mercantile chances and po^lbilities in the East subse- 
quently led to the formation of the East India Com- 
pany ; but, unfortunately, only two of the letters have 
been preservetl. One of them (10 November, 1579), 
the first he wrote to his father on reaching Goa, is in- 
cluded in Hakluyt’s “ Voyages”. The other (240cto- 
ber, 15H3), written in Latin to his brother in Paris, is 


preserved in part in the National Libraiy of Brussels, 
and published by Dr. Gerson da Cunha in the “ In- 
stitute Vasco da Gama”^ II. Fr. Stephens’s first five 
years were spent as minister of the professed house at 
Goa, rector of Salsette College, and temporary socius to 
the visitor. The remaining thirty-five years of his 
ministry were spent among the Brahmin Catholics of 
Salsette. His energy and zeal won the devotion of 
the people and his Muence often protected travellers, 
not only his countrymen, but other Europeans as well. 

In the midst of his missionaiy' labours ne found time 
for considerable literary work, though few of his writ- 
ings remain. The suppression of the Society of Jesus 
in 1773 and the checkered career of the Konkani race 
(the descendants of the Bralimin Catholic community 
of Salst'tte) destroyed most of his works and renders the 
drawing up of anything like a complete list impossible. 
M. Pollard states that Padre KstevAo was the first to 
make a scientific study of Canarese, that he also 
lcam(xl Hindustani, and that in both these lan^ages 
he publishwi manuals of piety and grammar. Y et not 
a singh* trace of these prtidiictions is extant. His 
greabist surviving work, “The Christian PurAnna”, 
shows that he must have acquirini a complete mastery 
of MarAthi and Konkani and of Sanskrit, and it is 
j>oH8iblc to 8upiK)st* that h<‘ must hav(‘ written more 
works with the help of th<*se than are prejierved to us, 
'Fhe following list includes all the (*xtant writings: thc» 
two letters mentioncKl above; a Catechism of Chris- 
tian Doctrine which first appeare<l undiT the tith*, 
“ Doutrina ChristA cm lingua Hrarnana-C^anarm, 
Ordenada a maniera de dialogo para ensinar os 
menmos, pcilo Ptuire Thoiniis Estevao, J(^iiita, no 
Collegio de Ha<*hor’ (1022); “Art<‘ d<* lingua Cana- 
nn”, a grammar of the Konkani language, the first 
grammar of an Indian tongue by a lOiirojx'an, chi(‘fly 
of bibliographical iiibTest (Hiwdiol, 1040 ), reviw'd and 
improved by Fr. Diogo Hibiero, vS. J., and b<*,aring the 
imprimatur of the pra^pontus General of the iSoci(‘ty, 
Fr. Vitelleschi. Only two eopii^s of the first (nhtion 
are known to exist: a st'cond tnlition was issued in 
1.S.57; “The Christian PurAnria” (1010, l(i49, and 
10.54), but no eopi(*s of any of th(‘S(‘ editions are 
extant. An ediho vnricrpi<, repr<Miuc<Hl fnjin authen- 
ticab'd MS. cojjies (>v the prem*nt VTiter, was issuixi m 
1907 from the Jesuit lV(\ss at Mangalore, India. “ The 
Christian PurAnna” is a Maraihi-Konkani metrical 
comp<^)sition, consisting of 10,902 slniphes, divided 
into two parts tnniting of the Old and the New IVsta- 
ment n'SfMMitively. 

HAKL-irYT, Napigdttan, Vityagea ami Diacavtrifa of the Enghah 
NfU% 0 n (Edinburgh, 1886 — ), Dodd. Church Htatory, 11 (Bruasels, 
pert Wolverhampton, 1737-42); Foi.et, Recorda of the Enghah 
Frov%nce S. J., Ill (Ijondon, 1878), Andkrhon, Ta* Enghah in 
Weatem India (Bombay, 1856), da Cunha Rivaka, Enmw 
Hiaiorxro da Lingua Concant (New Goa, 18.58), i*oi>i.ARi> m 
Did. Hat. Hxog., s. v. Stephana or Sterena, Thomaa, in Rupplemeiit ; 
Hommkrvooel, Bxhholh^que de la C. de J. (BruaaelR, 1890-1900): 
Baumoartnbh, Ge*eh der Welthteratur (Frinburg, 1900) , Grieh> 
BON, Linguiahe Surv^of India, VIl, Mardthi Language (Calcutta, 
1005), DA Cunha in Inatituio luAcn fin Gama, II (New Goa. 
187:n. Idem, Alateriaia for the Ihatory of Oriental Studiea amongat 
the Portuguese (paper read lieforo the International Congre*si of 
Orientaliiftii, Florence, 1878, and publmhed m the Atii of that 
Congretm, II, Florence, 1881); Idem, The Origin of Bombay 
(Bombay, 1900); Burnbul, TenUUive hat of works on the Portu- 
gueae in Intiia (Manimlore, 1880; only fifteen oopieR printed by 
the Board Mianion Proiw*); Idem, Specimens of South Indian 
iHalecia (Mangalore, 1872); Fern and e« in The Mangalore Maga- 
Mine, 1; Saldanha, The Indian Vaaie, I (Bombay, 1904): Idem, 
The Chriatian Purdnna, an €^sltay (Bombay, 1903); Monier- 
W'li.UAMa, Facta of Indian Progreaa in Contemporary Renew: 
Mascarenhas in The Indian ArUxquary (April, 1878); Bhao- 
AVAT in Dnydna F»«hlra (December, 1906). 

Joseph L. Saldanha. 

Steuco (Steuchtjs), Aoostino, exeget^, b. at 
Gubbio, Umbria, 1496; d. at V'enice, 1549. At the 
agt> of seventeen he entered the order of the Canons 
Hegular of the Lateran at Gubbio, and in 1525 he 
was mi^e director of the library of Canlinal Gnmani 
at Venice. In 1530 he became prior of the canons of 
Heggio and shortly after at Gubbio. Early in 1538 
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he was appointed Bishop of Kisamos in Crete hv 
Paul III, who also made him direi'tor of the 
Vatican Library on 27 Oct. of the same year, but 
in the lattex capacity Steuco did not accomplish 
much (Pastor, ^^Geschichte Pauls 111/’ Freiburg. 
1909, p. 738). In 1547 Paul 111 sent him as legate to 
the Tridentine Council, which had transferred 
to Bologna, and he died on his way back to Home, 
He was a man of varied talents, well vexstnl in history, 
philosophy, and theolo^, and had a fair mastery of 
Greek and Hebrew. His works, chiefly exeg<»tical. 
were edited in three volumes by Ambrogio Morando 
(Paris, 1578; Venice. 1591 and UVOl). 

TlRASOfiCHi, Storta dma LtsUfnUura Italiana, VII, I. 396--400; 
WiLLMANN, G«*ch fits Idtolismut, III (Brunswick, 1897), 170-77; 
Huhtdr, Nomenclator. 

Michael Ott. 


Stevem, Corneille. See Belgium. 

Stevenaon, Joseph, archivist, b. at Berwick-on- 
Tweed, 27 Nov., 1806; d in liondon, 8 Feb., 1895. 
Though his parents were Presbyterians, he was ihIu- 
oated at Durham under the historian, Jam<^ llaine, 
and ^terwards at the University of Glasgow. Com- 
ing to Ixmdon he found work, first among the Govern- 
ment records, then in the British Museum, 1831 ; later 
he married Mary Ann Craig, and gradually gave up 
Presbyterianism. The death of his eldest and much- 
loved son 80 affi'cted him that ho returned Durham 
and took Anglican orders. He became librarian at 
the cathcKlral (1841-48), and was afterwanls iiistituUKi 
rector of Lc*ighton Buzzard (1849-()3). All this time 
he w'as constantly editing ancient texts: for the Mait- 
land Club, Glasgow, eight volumes (18.33-42); for the 
English Historical i^ciety, five volumes (18iJH-41); 
for the Roxbiirghe Club, four volumes; for the Sur- 
tees Society, w'vcn voluineiL with (‘ight volumes of 
**The Church Historians of England.’ In 1856 the 
English Government was making plans for dealing 
witn the national re<x)rdH on a large scale. SUwensoii 
was one of those apj>omt(Hl to report on the* subject, 
and when the Public Record Omcc was institut/cd, 
1857, he was one of the first editors engaged. H(i now 
ediUnl w'ven volumes for the Rolls Series, w'ven 
volum(»H of Calendars, Foreign S<‘ries, and two of the 
Scotti.sh Series. Meantime he had betm rocoivtxl intx> 
the Church, 24 June, 1863, and after his wife dic'd, 
1869, he ontercsd the seminary of Oscott, and was or- 
dained priest by Bishop Ullathome in 1872. Ni^xt 
year he was in Rome searching for documents ooneexn- 
ing English history from the Vatican archives, Ixv- 
ing emiMoycnl by the British Government to bcjgm the? 
series of “Roman Transcripts” for the Record Office; 
he also wrote many reports for the Historical Manu- 
script Commission. In 1877 he gave up thf«e occu- 
pations to enter the Socudy of Jesus, though nearly 
seventy-two years of age, but after his novitiate he 
returned again to historical resc^arch, and continued 
his studies until the end. His chief work of this i^ricm 
was the discjovery and publication of Claude Nau s 
“Life of Mary Queen of Scotts” (Edinburgh, 188;i). 
In 1892 he received the honorary degree of Doctor of 
l.aw8 from the University of 8t. Andrews. Prolongc^ 
literary work, instead of stiffening the mind, left 
HWvenson ever fresh and elastic, the friend of children 
and prodigal of kindness to others. 

The JHtmM (March, April, 1896); Gillow, Bibl. Diet. hng. 

Cath., », V * *. r» 

J. H. Pollen. 


Sterin. Simon, b. at Bruges in 1548; d. at I>cyden 
in 1620. He was lor some years book-keei)er in a busi- 
ness house at Antwerp ; later he secured c'mployment 
in the administration of the Franc of Bruges. Aftw 
visiting Prussia, Poland, Swi'xlen, and Norway he took 
up his residence in the Netherlands, where he spent 
the rest of his life. The Htadtholdcr Maunce* of 
Nassau esteemed him so highly that he studied under 


his diri'ction mathematics, science, and engineering^ 
n'wardmg him for his m^rvioes by making him director 
of finaiict's, insiKH^tor of dykes of the Low Countries, 
and qiPirtermaster-general of the (Jovernment. Hti 
a-as an upright, moilt*st, and inventive mind. His 
influence on the development of seienei* was grt'at and 
lifting He iK'gan with tlie publication in 1582 of his 
“Tafelen van Interest” (Tables of Inten^t; Plan tin, 
Antwerp), thus distributing through the business 
w^orld an ejisy and valuable methcHi of calculation, 
still ciiTt'fuUy pn'servfHl by the wealthy nu'rchants of 
the Low Oamtnt^ Then came sueeessivelv: in 15Sil 
the “ Problematum gtHimetrif'oruin libri V”. a very 
original work, munewluit im|K'rf<'c*tly r<'pr<xluced in 
sulwHpK'nt tHlit.ions of tlie author’s ivorks, the 
“Dialektike ofte iH'wysconst”, a tn-atise on logic, 
re-etlitiHl at Uotti'niam in 1621, but not found in the 
l^e editions of the author’s works, and “De 
Thiende”, a small fiamphlet of thirty-six pages con- 
taining till' oldi'st systematic and complete explana- 
tion of diTimal ealculus, Ixitli publislied by I%ntin 
at D'vden in 1585 “IV Thiende” has often caused 
its author to be reganlwl as the inventor of calculus; 
he was indisputably the first to bring to light its 
great atlvant4tg<‘«. St4'vin translated the pamphlet 
into Fn‘neh and rtMMiiPxl it the same year uiuler the 
title “Di DiKine”, with his Arithmetic published at 
Antwerp by Plant in In 1586 apiH>ar(Nl the most 
famous of h'ls works, “ Di* Ihghinsiden der WwghNmst. 
i)(» WiMghdwt, I)e Beghinm'len der WaUTwieh^” 
( AiitweriO . This was t ht' first inlit ion of his mechanics, 
in which he w'ts forth for the first time w^verai 
theorems siruM* then definiU'ly einlKMli<*d in scienee; 
the hydrostatic paradox; eouilibrium of bodiiw on 
ineiined planes; the parallelogram of fomw, for- 
mulatxyl, it iM true, uncl<*r a <lifferent enunciation by 
constructing a triangle by means of two comfiouents 
and their results. 

Htevin’s “Vita ixditica. Het Burgherlick leveu”, a 
treatise on the dutiw of the cit izen which is no hmger 
iirinted in large (Mlitions of his works, was publishiMl 
by Raphelerigen at D'yden in 1590. It gave nsc' during 
the ninet4smth century to a long and violent contro- 
versy. From some {mges of this volume the inference 
has bc»en drawn that when (miering the wTvice of 
Maurice of Nassau Ht^'vin apmtatized fitim the 
Catholic Church, but this opinion is hardly Umable 
and has now Issm abandonwi. In 1594 af»fK*art*d the 
“Api>endice Algebralgue”, an eight-ivige r>Atnphlet, 
the rarest of his works (thi'W' m a copy at the Catholic 
University of Isaivain) and one of the most ix'inark- 
able; in it h(‘ gave for the first time his famous solu- 
tion of w|uations of the third dt^M' by nutans of 
suce^ive approximations. In the same ytw was 
publishwl “De HUTcitmlKmwmg”, a treatise on 
fortificMions, and in 1599, “Havt^nvinding”, a 
trciitisc* on navigation, iruitnictmg mariners how to 
find iK>rts with the aid of the ooinfmss. From 1605 
to 1608 SUwin hts chief works in two folio 

volum<‘s entilliHl “ W iwxmstige gtskchbrnissen ” (Ikiu- 
wenz, D*vden). A l^tin translation of tliem, under 
the title “ HvisjrnnemntA matherrialica”, was con- 
fided to Wdlebninl Hnellius; and an incomplete 
French translation, entitloil “M^moires math5- 
matiqm^”, was the work of Je^n Tuning, sc'cretary 
of the Htiultholder Maurice, 'nnwi- two versions 
were publiHlnxJ at D^'den by Jean P^fts. The 
“ Wisconstigf giMlachtenuwM'n’ and the Hypciiime- 
mata mathenuitica” ciintain m^vcral inaztiscs then 
publishfxl for the first lime, noUbly the trigotiomHry, 
geography, cxsuuography, fsjrspfxdive, lHX>k-keeping, 
etc 

in 1617 Woesb'Tghe published at Rotterdam 
Htevin's “ Ugcniieting ” and “Nieuwe manierc van 
Sierckulxaiw dcxir spilsluysen , of which French 
translations were published by the same editor m the 
following year under the title® ”Ca®traiii6tatiofi” 
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snd ‘‘Nouvelle raani^ cle foTtificationn par 6clu»e8’^ 
Time were the laat publications made during his 
lifetime, but he left important M8S., the cluef of 
which were published in 1649 by his son Henri, who 
composed the ‘‘Burgherlicke Btoffen*’ (political ques- 
tions); the others were lost, but later recovered. 
Bierens de Haan editf^i two of them at Amsterdam 
in 18H4: *'8piegeling der singcxjnst" (mirror of the 
art of singing) and ‘Wan de molens” (on mills). 
After Stevin’s death All>ert (lirard translated several 
of his works and annotatftd others, thus forming a 
large folio volume j)ubliHh(!d at I^iyden in 1634 by 
the Elsevirs lis “ (Euvres rmith^matiques de Simon 
Stevin de Bruges" Abroad Stevin is often known 
only through this translation, but it does not convey 
an adequate idea of his works and should be supple- 
mented by sciveral of the original editions mentioned 
above . Unfortunately these have become bibliograph- 
ical rarities almost unobtainable outside of Belgium 
and the Netherlands. M. Ferd. van der Haej^en 
has made them the* subject of a masterly study in his 
"Bibliotheca Belgica" (1st series, XXIII, Ghent and 
The Hague, 1886-90), in which he notes most of the 
copies pr(%s(*rved in the libraries of both countries. 

OoKTHALM. Notice htut. Mur la vui et leu tramux Stmon Hlevtn 
d« Hrua«n (HruHnols, 1H41). Stkicmbn, Af^m. Mur In vie ei lee 
travaux dr Simon tStenn (UruiiMolii. lK4(n ; Cantor, V<*rUMunffen 
aher Oeech. dee MathemaOk, II (2na ed., Leipsig, IWX)). 

H, Bosmans. 

Stiftar, Adalbkht, poet and pedagomie, b. at 
Ober|>ittn in Bohemia, 23 October, 1805; a. at Linz, 
28 October, 1H6S His father was a linen weaver and 
flax dealer. In these humlile surroundings the tal- 
<*nted boy received the first intellectual stimulus from 
his moth<‘r and grandmother, who told him fairy- 
tales. stori(‘H, and h'gends. At hcIkkiI he was an a])t 
W!holar and, among other things, showed talent for 
music and drawing. After the sudden death of his 
father in 1817, hi.s grandfather s<'nt him to the Bcik*- 
dictine gymmmum at Kremsmtinster in Upper 
tria, where Father Plazidus Hall took the clever boy 
under his care. In 1827 Stifter went to the Uiiiver- 
sitv of Vienna. Here*, after comiileting the usual 
philosophical course, he applied himself to h^al 
studies; but his natural bent eventually led him to 
attend h*ctures in mathematics and the natural 
sciences. He supisirted huiiwdf by giving private les- 
sons among the leiuling families, and in this way form(*d 
a wide coniH*xion among the Vienn<*m* aristocracy, his 
circle of acquaintance's including th<‘ family of the 
imperial chancellor, I*rince Metteniich. He wished to 
biMi teaeher of natural science and passed the written 
examination for this with honour in 1830, without the 
oral examination, however. Although now’ thirty- 
two years old and still a candidate for theiwsition of 
teacher, he marrit‘il the inmniless daughter of a retin*d 
artillery officer. It was iiniiosMibh* for him to find a 
mort' 8CH*ure position, and he was obliged to continue 
earning a pn‘eariou8 livelihood by giving private les- 
sons. His position, however, improved when a story. 
" I>r (Vmdor ", published in the ^‘Wiener Zeitschrift 
in 1840, suddenly made him famous. This was senm 
followed bv other stories, which were later collected 
and publisWd under the title of "Stiidien". 

A new era in Stifter’s existence bf'gan with the year 
1848. It was in that year that tlu‘ revolutionary 
uprisings, which filltnl the strc*ets of Vienna with tur- 
moil and violence, drove him from the capital to IJnz. 
Theits after vainly trying to obtain a jHisition as a 
teachej*. he offen»d his sc^rvices to the provincial goveni- 
ment of Upiier Austria, and his great pi'dagogical abil- 
itu»s were now* at last recogniwHl. Count Ijeo Thun. the 
reorganizer of the Austrian school system, apiKunted 
Stifter in 1850 a member of the school Ixvard at Linz. 
There was no longer any lack of honours and recogni- 
tion: he received the mi^ai for art and science and the 
cross of a knight of the Order of Francis Joseph, and 


was greatly esteemed by the Empress Elizabeth. BuL 
in spite of all this, Stifter gradually bec^une morose and 
eccentric. 1 1 became impossible for him to overcome an 
ever-increasing depression, the after-effwt of his early 
disappointments. As he entered the sixties, a severe 
liver complaint developed which obliged him to make 
repeated visits to Karlsbad. In 1865 he retired with 
his full salary and the title of imperial councillor. He 
visited his home for the last time in 1867, and soon 
after was seized with the painful illness which, m 
^ite of his wife’s careful nursing, proved fatal. He 
cued childless. 

As a |X)et, Stifter belonged to the late Romantic 
School, like Droste-HUlshoff and Mbrike. His con- 
templative spirit, his delicate perception of nature, 
the richness of his imagination, and his shrinking from 
the tumult of the day are all traits of true Romanti- 
cism, as is evident in his "Studien", and "Bunte 
Steine". As an older man, about 1850, the greater 
composure of his style bore a resemblance to the 
classicism of Goc»the, as is shown in his "Nach- 
sommer", and still more in his “Witiko". That he 
was also an excellent pedagogue is made evident not 
only in his work as a member of the school-lKiard, but 
also in his writings, which bear evidence of his excel- 
lent pedagogical knowledge. His latest biographer 
says: "In advance of his times, he held up as the aim 
of the future most of the aehievement.s which have 
been realized by m(xlern iiedagogy, and w’as thus, until 
death, in word and deed a model, a leader, and a dis- 
coverer of new paths for the school he loved so dearly." 
S(‘veral of his w'orks wttc often reprinted during his 
lifetime. A eompl(‘te edition, c^dited bj Apprent, was 
issued at Pesth in 1870. A jicpular edition of se)(‘et<»d 
works was publislHsl at licipzig in 1887. Professor 
Sauer is editing a new* and carefully pr(*pared edition 
for the "Library of German Authors of Bohemia" 
("Bibliothek deutscher Sehriftsteller aus Bohrnen", 
Prague, HK)1 ). 

Hi.in, Adalbert Stifter, »<nn Lrben urui enne Wrrkr (Pruifue. 
ItHM) ,* Adalbert Stifter, »•»»»> SelbetchnrakterxHtik dee Mmechen und 
dee Kiinetlere, auityewtlhU und ringrlritet wn P (t. Harmuth (Mu- 
nich, 1W)5); Kf>iH H, Adalbert Adalbert 

Suffer und die liomantik, in J^ager deuieehe Studten, 1 (ItK).*)); 
Hru.KU, Zu Stiflere Stu, in Euphorum, XVI {1909), 1HC^7, 
400-71. 

N. SrnKii). 

Stigmata, Mystical. — I. I'o describt* merely the 
facts without d(*eidmg wh€*ther or not th(‘v in:iy be 
exphuiUHl by suneniatural cauwTi, history tells us that 
many wstaties near on hands, fet‘t, side, or brow* the 
marks of the Passion of C'hrist with corr(*sjK)n(ling 
and iiitenst' sulTerings. These an^ callcxi visible stig- 
mata. Others only have the sufferings, without any 
outward niark, and thinse phenomena are called in- 
visible stigmatii. Their existeiux* is so well estab- 
lishfxl historically that, as a general thing, they are 
no longer disputw by unbelievers, who now’ only 
to explain them naturally. Thus a fret^thinking 
physician, Dr. Dumas, professor of religious psy- 
chology at the Sorbonne, clearly admits the facta 
(Revue des Deux Mond(», 1 May, 1907), as do(>8 also 
Dr. Pierre Janet (Bulletin de I’lnstitut psychologique 
inU^rnational^ Paris, July, 1901). 

St. Catherine of Siena at first had visible stigmata 
but through humility she asked that they mi^t be 
made invisible^ and ner pra>rer was heard. This was 
also the rase with 8t. Catherine de’ Ricci, a Florentine 
Dominican of the sixteenth century, and with several 
other stigniaticB. The sufferii^ may be considered 
the essential part of visible stigmata; the substance 
of this grace consists in pity for Christ, participation 
in His sufferings, sorrows, and for the same end — the 
expiation of the sins unceasingly committed in the 
world. If the sufferings were absent, the wounds 
would be but an empty symbol, theatiit^ representa- 
tion, conducing to tuide. If the stigmata really come 
from God, it would be unworthy of Hk wisdom to 
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p^icipaie in such futility, and to do so by a miracle. 
But this trial is far from being the only one which the 
saints have to ^dure: “The life of stigmaties/' says 
Dr. Imbert, “is but a long series of sorrows which 
arise from the Divine mala<ly of the stigmata ami 
end only in death” (op. cit. infra, 11, x). It seimis 
historicmly certain that ecstatics alone bear the 
stigmata; moreover, they have visions which corre- 
spond to their r61e of co-sufferers, beholding from time 
to tune the blood-stained scenes of the Pasmon. With 
many stigmatics these apparitions were periodical, 
e. g. 8t. Catherine de’ Ricci, whose ecstasies of the 
Passion began when she was twenty U542), and the 
Bull of her canonization states that for twelve years 
they reciured with minute regularity. The ecstasy 
lasted exactly twenty-eight hours, from Thursday 
noon till Friday afternoon at four o’clock, the only 
interruption being for the saint to receive Holy Com- 
munion. Catherine conversed aloud, as if enoc'ting 
a drama. This drama was divided into about seven- 
teen scenes. On coming out of the ecstasy the saint’s 
limbs w'cre covered with wounds product^ by whips, 
cords etc. 

Dr. Imbert has attempted to count the numl>er of 
stigmatics, w'ith the following results: (1) None are 
known prior to the thirteenth century. The first 
mentioned is St. Francis of Assisi, in w’^liom the stig- 
mata were of a character never seen subsequently: 
in the W'ounds of fwt and hands were excr<^scf»iM‘es 
of fli^sh represfnting nails, ihost^ on one side having 
round black heads, those on the other having rather 
long jKuntH, which bent back and gnisjKs.1 the skin. 
The saint’s humility could not prevent a great many 
of his brethren beholding with their own eyea the 
existence of thes(» womhirful wounds during his hff»- 
time as well as after his death. The fact is att4*HtiHl 
by a number of contenq)orar>' historians, and the 
feast of tlie Stigmata of St. Francis is kept on 17 
Si^pteml>er. (2) Dr. Imbert exjunts ;121 stigmatica in 
whom there is every n^ason t^) believe in a Divine 
action. He believtvs that others W'ould he found by 
consulting the hbrari(*H of (Germany, Spain, and Italy. 
(3) In this list there are 41 men. (4) There are (>2 
saints or hleHscnl of both m?xt‘s, of whom tin* Ix^st 
known (numbering twenty-six) w(*r(* St. Francis 
of Assisi (IhStV- 122(5); St. Lutgarde (11S2 I21<5), 
a Cistercian; St. Margaret of Cortona (1247 97 r, 
St. Gertrude (125(>"1302), a IhmcHlietim*; St. Clare 
of Montefalco (12(58- KU)H), an Aiigustinian; HI. 
Angela of Foligno (d. 13()t)), Franciscan tertuiry; 
8t. Catherine of Siena (1347-“H0), Domiiii(*an tertiary; 
St. Lid wine (1380-1433); St. Frances of Home 
(1384-1440); St. Colette (1380-1447), Franciscan; 
St. Rita of Cassia (138(5-1456), Augiistinmn; Bl. 
Osanna of Mantua (1490-150»5), Dominican tertiary; 
St. Catherine of Genoa (1447-1510), Franciscan 
tertiary; Bl. Baptista Varani (1458-1524), Poor 
Clare; Bl. Luev of Nami (1476-1547), Dominican 
tertiary; Bl. Catherine of Racconigi (148(5-1547), 
Dominican; St. John of God (1495-1550), founder of 
the Onler of Charity; St. Catherim? do' Ricci (1522- 
89), Dominican; St. Mary Mi^dalen de’ Pazzi 
(1566-1607), Carmelite; BL Marie de ITncarnation 
(1566-1018), Carmelite; Bl. Maiy Anne <jf Jwus 
(1557-1620), Franciscan tertiary; Bl. Carlo of S<*zze 
(d. 1670), Franciscan; Bl. Margaret Mary AlacxKjue 
(1647-90), Visitandine (who hail only the crown of 
thorns) ; St . Veronica Giuliani (16(^1727), Capuchin- 
ess; St. Mar>' Frances of the Five Wounds (1715- 
91), Franciscan tc*rtiary. 

(5) There were 29 stigmatics in the nineto<jnth 
century. The most famous were: Catherine Em- 
merich (1774-1824), Aui^ustinian; Elizabeth Canon 
Mora (1774-1825), Trinitarian tertiary; Anna Maria 
Taigi (1769-1837); Maria Dominica Lazzari (1815- 
48); Marie de Moerl (1812-68) and Louise Latf^au 
(1850-83), Franciscan Tertiaries. Of these, Marie 


de Moerl spent her life at Kallem, Tyrol (lS12'-68). 
At the age of twenty she became an ecstatic, a^ 
ecstasy was her ha)>itua] condition for the retnainitig 
thirty-five years of luu* life. She ernergesi from it 
only at the commtuid, sometimes only mental, of 
the FrancKsoan w^ho was her director, and to attend to 
the affairs of her house, which sheltered a largt^ family. 
Her oitimar>’ attitude was kneeling on her bed with 
Ixands cronstxi on her breast, and an expression of 
countenance w^hich dtxjply impressed a^Kx^tators. At 
twenty-two she nwivtHl the stigmata. On Thumdgy 
evening and Friday iht^se stigmata shed veiy^ clear 
bl(KKl, <irop by drop, iKHomtng dry on the ot her days. 
Thousands of }x>rsiuiH saw Marie de Moerl, among 
them GOrnw (who (ioaenlwH his visit in his “Myslik , 
II, XX ), Wiseman, and lord Shrew^sbury, who w^^rote 
a defence of the ecstatic in his lettera published by 
“The Morning Herald” and “The Tablet” (cf. 
Bort^, op. cit. infra), loutse lati^au spent her life 
in the villains of liois d’Haine, Belgium (IHlHMiH). 
The gratH*« sin* nxHn\'<xl w«»re dispulxsl even by srxme 
Catholics, who as a gr*neral thing relitnl on incomplete 
or ern)neous iuformat ion, as has esialiliahed by 
Canon 'rhier>’ (“Kxiunen de qui coiioerne Boil 
d’Hame”, Dmvain, 1907). At sixte^m she devoted 
hersidf to nursing the cholera victims of her partah, 
who w'f*re ahandoruHl by most of the inhabitants. 
Within a month she nurmsl ten, buritxl them, and in 
more than one instance lx>n* them to the cemetery. 
At eightiH'n she* IxTame an ecstatic and stigmatio, 
which <lid m»t prevent her Hur)iM)rting her family 
by working as a w^amstress. Numenms physicians 
w'itiK^iHl luT painful Friday is'stitsKw and establisluxi 
the fact that for tw(4vi; years she Usik no nourish- 
ment save w<M‘kIy communion. For ilrmk she was 
HatisfnHi with thr<*<^ or four glasses of water a WfH*k. 
She never Hl«*j>t, but pasmsl her nights m contem- 
plation and prayer, kmsding at th<' foot of her IkhL 

11 'The fiM’ls having Ixsmi set forth, it remains to 
state the f*xplanations that have Issm ofTeml. Home 
pliysiologiHis, both (’at holies and Fnxvthinkers, have 
maintained that the wounds might he tinxluiMsi in a 
purely natural manner by the sol<* action of the imag- 
ination coupled with lively emotions. ’I’lie ixinum 
IxMtig keenly impn*HsiHl by the milTerings of the Sav- 
iour and penetraU*<l by a great love, this jirisxicupalion 
a<*tM <»n hi*r or him physically, repnalucing the wounds 
of C^iriHt This woiiUi in no wise* diminish his or 
her merit in iwcepting the trial, hut the immediate 
cause of the t»henom<*na w<»uld not be Hiifx^rnaturaL 
W<‘ shall not attempt to solve tli is question. I'hya- 
lologieal wienee d(x*s not aiifiear to lx* far enough 
advarice.d to tM»nuit a definite solution, and the writer 
of this article adopts the intermediate position, which 
mx»ms to him unassailablf*, that of showing that tho 
argunumts m favour of natural explanations an) 
illuMory. They are sornetiiix^ arbitrary hyixith^wni, 
being ixiuivalent to mere ii«m*rtions, somf^tiirnw argu- 
ments based on exaggerateil or misinterpret < m 1 (aids. 
15ut if lix* progress of nxslical scienci*s and pyclux- 
physiologv should pnwuit senous objections, it imist 
lx/ nunemherfsl that neither religion nor mysticism 
IS deixmdent on t.h<* «)lution of trxise questions, and 
that in processes of (*iinonization stigmata do not 
count as mcont ♦•stable mirachw. 

No one has ever clainxsl that imagimition could 
produce wounds in a normal subject: it is true that 
this faculty can act slightly on the b<xly. ait Benedict 
XiV Wild, it may accelerate or retard the nerve- 
currents, but there is no instance of its action on the 
fissucjs (De cimoniz., HI. xxxiii, n. 31). But mth 
regard Ui p<»r»ons m an abnormal condition, such mi 
ecstasy or hypnosis, the question is iiwire difficult; 
and, despite numerous atUmripta, hypnotism h^ not 
prmlutxxl very ♦•lear results. At most, and in ex- 
ceedingly rare cases, it has induced exudaiioiw or a 
sweat more or less coloured, but this ia a very imper- 
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feet imitation. Moreover, no explanation has bem 
offered of three circumstances presented by the stig- 
mata of the saints: (1) Physicians do not succeed m 
curing these wounds with remedies. (2) On the o^er 
hand, unlike natural wounds of a certain duration, 
those of stigmatics do not give forth a fetid odour. 
To this there is known but one exception: St. Rita 
of Cassia had receiveil on her brow a supernatural 
wound produced ^ a thorn detached from the crown 
of the crucifix. Inougli this emitted an unbearable 
odour, there was never any suppiuation or morbid 
alteration of the tissues. (3) Boraetimes these wounds 
give forth perfumes, for example those of Juana of the 
Cross, Franciscan prioress of Toledo, and Bl. Lucy 
of Narai. To sum up, there is only one means of 
proving scientifically that the imagination, that is 
auto-suggestion, may pitKiuce stigmata: instead of 
hyp<jth<$ses, analogous tacts in the natural order must 
be produced, namely wounds produced apart from a 
religious idea. This has not oeen done. 

with regard to the flow of blood it has been ob- 
jected that ther«) have been bloody sweats, but Dr. 
Lc^febvre, professor of medicine at Ixiuvain, has re- 
plied that such cases as have been examined by 
physicians were not due to a moral cause, but to a 
specific malady. Moreover, it has often biHjn proved 
by the microscope that the red liquid which oozes 
forth is not blcwd; its colour is due to a particular 
substance, and it does not proceed from a wound, but 
is due, like sweat, to a dilatation of the poresof the skin. 
But it may l>e ohjtHjUxl that we unduly minimize the 
power of the imagination, since, joimxl an emotion, 
It can produce sweat; and as the mere idea of having 
an acid bon-bon in the mouth produces abundant 
saliva, so, too, the nerves acted ujion by the imagina- 
tion might produce the emission of a houid, and this 
liquid might be blo<vl. The answer is that in the in- 
stances mentioned there are glands (sudoriparous and 
salivary) which in the normal state emit a spiocial 
liquid, and it is easy to understand that the imagina- 
tion may bring about this secretion; but the nerves 
adjacent to the skin do not terminate in a gland emit- 
ting blood, and without such an organ they are 
miwerless to produce the effects in question, what 
has been said of thestigmatic wounds applies also to 
the sufferings. Thero is not a single experimental 
proof that imagination could produce them, espe- 
cially in violent forms. 

Another explanation of these phenomena is that 
the patients produce the wounds either fraudulently 
or cmring attacks of somnambulism, unconsciously. 
But physicians have always taken measures to avoid 
these a<>uroes of error, proceeding with groat strictness, 
particularly in modern times. Sometimes the fmtient 
has been watched night and day, sometimes the limbs 
have hmn enveloped in scaled bandages. M. Pierre 
Janet placed on one foot of a stigmatic a copper shoe 
with a window in it through which the development of 
the wound might be watclied, while it was impossible 
for anyone to touch it (op. oit. supra). 

liiBKWT, La (Fwrii, 1894); LBir*BVK», Louini 

tolcau. itu4§ rnmieaU (Ixiuvsin. 1873). Hibkt, La 
(Parift. 1899); For iais, rf’orowon (Faria, 1911); tr. 

Th^ efrace* ti/ tnienar Jnrau*r f Ltiiadon, 1910) ; BorS, 

du Ttfral (Faria. 1848): Bchmsosb. Vi* dt Caihenn* 
Kmmtrrieh (French tr., Faria, 1808). 

AUO. POTTLAIN. 

Btipaild (Lat. $Hpendium^ a tax, irnport, tribute; in 
militarv use, pay, salary; contraction for sUptpen- 
dium^ from sfips, a gift, donation, alms (jriven in small 
coin), and pendere, to weigh out], a fixed i>ay, sali^; 
retribution for work done; the income of an eeclesi^ 
tical living. In canon law stipend is a general desig- 
nation of means of support (susfmlolio {smgrua or con- 
grwa^rovided for the clericf. In the early ages of 
the Cnurch no special proviskm was made for the 
maintenance of the clergy, Paul, the tent-maker, 
set the example (I Oor., iv, 12) of earning his own 


livelihood. In imitation of him many clerics worked 
at some craft or followed some profession, living by 
the labour of their own hands. Even in the fifth and 
sixth centuries there were bishops, priests, and dear 
cons, who in keeping with the advice of the Fourth 
Council of Carthage (a. 398, cann. 52, 53) supported 
themselves by their own labour. Early legislation 
(Canon. Apost., can. 6), which forbade the clergy to 
take up certain occupations and professions, is an in- 
dication that clerics sought to maintain themselves. 
Many of the laity, however, even from the beginning, 
were quick to follow the instructions of Christ and his 
Aixistles (Matt., x, 10: Luke, x, 7; I Cor., ix, 13; I 
Tim., v, 17-18), founded on the practice in vogue 
among the Jews (Lev., xxvii, 30 sq.; Num., xviii, 23 
sq.; etc.), who gave tithes of all their goods and pro- 
duce for the sustenance of priests and levites. Thus 
did the laity provide for the bodily welfare of the clergy 
in n*tum for the spiritual gifts received through their 
ministiy. I>ater the payment of tithes was frequently 
insisted on by 8t. Ambrose, St. Augustine, and others 
(Thomassin, “Vet. et nov. eccl. disc.,” Ill, II, xib xiv). 
The Synods of Tours (560) and MAcon (586) strenu- 
ously exhorte<l the faithful to nay the tithes ordained 
by God . Charlemagne made their | )aymen t obligator>’ 
on his subjects bv a royal ordinance of 779, the re- 
quirtiments of which he himself faithfully observtHl, 
The obligation of giving tithes has long since ceiitHxl 
almost universally, but the faithful, of cou^8(^ must 
contribute to the projK^r support of sacred ministers. 

The voluntary offerings of the p<‘ople made on 
Sundays and other occ4isions were also intended in 
part for the maintenance of clerics, that they might 
not be comindled to engine in pursuits which might 
ill become the (Mjclcsiastical state or withdraw the 
clergy from their spiritual work. In most I’ountnes 
the offerings of the laity still constitute the chief su})- 
port of the clergy. A quasi-contract obtains lietween 
the parish on the one hand and the clergy who min- 
ister to its wants on the other. Pastor and assistants 
are engaged in the work of the parish and receive in 
return a definite salary from the income or revenues 
of the parish. Tht^ci revenues are derived from pew- 
rental, offerings, collections, subscriptions, and what- 
ever other sources of income the parish may jxisse^. 
Clerics engaged in teaching or other w ork not parochial 
are support^ in much the same way, obtaining a 
gfldary from the institution by which they are employed. 
The salary (congrua) of pastors and assistants should 
be a fixed sum, such as will suffiix? for their necessities. 
The amount paid will depend on various circum- 
stances of time, place, persons, income of the parish, 
and duties of the incumbent. The Council of Trent 
(Sees. XXIV, c. 13, de ref.) directs bishops to arrange 
the congrua in the most convenient way. Salaries of 
pastors in the UniUHl States ore determimnl in dio- 
cesan synods or otherwise with the advice* of the dio- 
cesan consultors (Cone. Plen. Balt. Ill, n. 273). 
iStole fees (jura stolec), or pCTquiBit<*s received on the 
occasion of the administnition of the sacraments or 
saoramentals, are not in the nature of stipends. \t 
times, nevertheless, by diocesan regulations, they 
form a portion of the salary of pastor and assistants. 

In regard to so-called state aid of the clerg;^’, the 
State began indirectly to help the clergy in the time of 
ODnstantine, who gave a legal existence to churches 
as corporate bodies, permitting them to receive dona- 
tions and legacies and to hold the same in pe^tuity 
(Cod. Theod., XVI, 2, 4). He ordered contributions 
of gr^n to be given annually to the clergy out of the 
public granaries. He contributinl large sums from 
his own resources for the support of the clerg>' in 
Africa, and exempted the Church from imposts in an 
edict imposing a general tax (Cod, Theod., XI, i, 1). 
Direct support of the clergy by the State is of compara- 
tively moaem origin, having developed since the Ref- 
ormaikm. It obtains particularly m Catholic coup- 
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trtea that have entered into a concordat, or treaty, 
with the Holy See for the support of the clergy, i'h'is 
support is in recompense, far inadequate indeed, for 
the seciuestration of ecclesiastical funds and property. 
Austria, Spain, Italy, and certain countries of C<'ntral 
and South America thus directly support the clergy, 
paying salaries to bishops, vicars-^ne^, ^tors, and 
assistants. France and Portugiu, as well as Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippmes, when under Spanish 
nile^ did the same. 

Smce the time of Constantine the right of the 
Church to possess temporal goods has been universally 
acknowied^^ aiid protectkl by civil governments 
with some exceptions. These exceptions reier chiefly 
to bequests and legacies. The possession by the 
Church of temooral goods and the surrendermg of the 
same to the cier|;y for their sustenance gav(‘ rise to 
benefices, the fruits or income of which constituti' the 
chief provision for the maintenance of the clerg;^' jxis- 
sessing them. The fruits of a htmeftw will maintain 
the incumbent, even though he have private means of 
support. He should have not only what is neec*s8iu*y 
for sustenance, but sufficient for fitting nwreation and 
hospitality, and a modest jxirtion for futiu^ (contin- 
gencies: he may also assist near relatives to some ex- 
tent. If anything remain, it is to be used in clian- 
t>able works. Ecclesiastical gcxnls are not to Im‘ Ix*- 
queathed in any considerable quantity to profane 
purposes. There are other methods in vogue for the 
support of the clergy akin to, or divisions of, those 
mentioned: voluntary offerings, tithes, quiisi-ion- 
tracts, state aid, and benefices. Hliixcnds for ihv abdi- 
cation of Mass(^ were originally intendeni for the (laily 
maintenance of the (xjlcibrant. (For treatment of the 
Mass-stipend see Mass, Sacrifice of the.) It is in 
this latter senst* that the word is mostly umed at, present, 
though it occasionally designates certain allowances 
made from ecclesiastical foundations in favour of stu- 
dents seeking a moit* special or more profound train- 
ing in the arts or sciences. (See Benefice; Endow- 
ment; Tithes.) 

Andrew B. Meehan. 

Stockholm, the coital of the Kingdom of Sweden, 
is situated on Lake M^aelar at the spot where it o|>en8 
into the Saltsjfi, a rocky bay of the Baltic 59® 20' N. 
lat. The city, throu^ which flows the short but fine 
river the Nonrstrdm, is built partly on islands, partly 
on heijshta, on both banks of the river, from which 
there is a view over Maelar and the Saltsjfi. It is 
claimed that Stockholm was founded by Birser Jarl 
(d. 1206), and the coat of arms of the ciW still blears 
the picture of King St. Eric (d. 1160). The city has 
a pof)ulation of 341,086 and is the court residence of 
the king and the seat of the government^ of the dip- 
lomatic co^, and of the vicar Apostolic, llie en- 
trance to Stockholm is defended by the fortresses 
Oscar Fredriks Borg and Waxholm. It is the si^at of 
the chief military authorities of the fourth and fifth 
military districts, including artillery, cavalir, infan- 
try, and transport, and is a station of the fleet. As 
the capital it is the seat of the central administration 
of the kingdom, and contains the supreme court, the 
Svea upper csourt, the national royal hank, the mint, 
and exchange. As regards administration the city 
of Stockholm fonns a separate district, which is rulM 
by a governor and is distinct from the Province of 
Stockholm (Stockholms l&n). The city has burgo- 
masters. magistrates, and a common council of one 
hundred members. The importance of the city in 
regard to commerce, manufactures, and shipping is 
shown by the following statistics of the year 1908: 
value of imports, 157.966,681 kronen; value of exports, 
45,934,890 kronen; factories, 732, with 29,948 work- 
niifn and an output of the value of 166,540,075 
kronen. The shipping trade of the city is carried 
on by 249 ships of 124,037 tons. The vessels 


over ten tons which call at the port of Stockholm 
nuiulxT 36,338. 

of higher learning m Stockholm are the 
Hbaskola, a fitn* college founded in I87H, the Caroline 
medKH>-surgical institute, foumitHl in 1H15, the mili- 
tary academy, tiie academy for the artillery and en- 
guH'ermg ('orjis, the academy for music (i771), the 
academy of tine lurts (1773), the U'chnicial high school, 
and the (*otnmereial high school. The learned socie- 
ties ar(‘ iJie ^winlish Academy, with eighteen membt'm, 
foundtHi by (lustavus III in 1786; the Academy of 
^lences, foundixl in 1739; the Nola*l Institute, wliich 
has an endowment of over thirty million kronen; the 
Royal Librar>', iHintaining over liOO.lHK) volumes; and 
the obstTvatory. The iiK^t important public hiuld- 
mgs iu‘e the royal castle, built in the RenaissaucH^ style, 
one of the finest works of the celebrated Hwcnlisb archi- 
tect Count NiixKlenuis T(»ssin the Younger (d. 1728); 
the Parliament building; the House of the Hwiniish 
Nobility, when* the (M>uneil of tiobU^s fontw^rlv met, 
built in the Renaissance style of 1661 ; the royal ofiera 
house and niyal tlieatre; the national muw'um, with 
pi(‘tur(* and sculpt un‘ galleries: the Northeni Museum, 
with colliM'tions to illustrate* tiu* ethnography and di^ 
velo|um*ni in civilisation of the S(*andinavian peofiles; 
the Skansc'n, a largi* oinni-air mum'um and su^fiogicai 
gard(*n. Tlu* Northern Mumaim and the Skansen 
were founded by I >r A Haxelius (d. HK)1 1. The chi^ 
mbiie statues are those of Birger Jarl, ( iustavus Vasa, 
iustavus 11 Adolphus, ('harles Xll,an(l C'harh^ Xlll, 
lK>th of thm* last iii(*ntion4Ml statiUHi lM*mg in the 
“ Kungstrtidgiirden”, Cuslavus 111, Charlies XIV. 
a statin* of biniia*us in a jiark liearing Ins name, ana 
one of HiTzelius. 

SltHikholni has verv few buildings Udonging to the 
Middle Ag(w, as thi* nni^t of this era, the rnonasierifw 
and churerw^s, wen* eit her disfigun*d or tom down at 
the introduction of the Reformation. I'hus, for ex- 
ample, (iustavus Vasa had the church«*s of Ht. Mary 
Magdalen, St. Clara, and St. Jacob torn down; after 
his death they were rebuilt in the style of n later pt*- 
riod. lliis king also cauiHHl the choir of tin* Church of 
St. Nicholas (Storkyrkan) to Im* shorteiUHi. This 
church, founded about 12tV0, is oiu* of the fimwt monu- 
ments still in (‘xistenc^e of th«* Cat holic iktukI of Stock- 
holm. The Hiddarholm church, originally thi^ chun'h 
of a Franciscan monast<»ry, is the biiriiU pliwe of the 
Swfnlish kings. The Protestant. chim?h f)uildin|m of 
Stoi^kliolm belong to a large numb<*r of different Prot- 
estant denominations. The Static Church is Lutheran ; 
among the other (hniominations n'pn*s<*nt«*d an»: th(; 
followers of Waldenstrtan^ Baptists, Methodists, Ir- 
vingitiw. Adventist, the Salvation Army, Mormons, 
etc. Many of the tulhemnts of thesi* w*cts have not 
withdrawn officially f nim the* State C 'hurch 

There are in Stockholm aliout IHOO ("atholii^s, for 
whom there ant two Catholic churches, that of St 
Eugenia, in Norra Sfmxiiegatan, and that of Ht. Erie, 
in (ifitgatan. Thi* Otfiolie cemetery has a chais*! 
callwi St. Joseph’s. Th(* vicar A|K»stohc for SwtHlen 
iiv(*s at Ht. Kne’s; the present vicar Atsmtohe is Dr. 
A. Bitter, titular Bishop of Dohche (!atholic ele- 
mentary schools are connected with Ixith (*hurches 
A higher si^hool for girls is under th<* am- of the French 
Sisters of St JoseT»h. The Sisters of Ht. Elisabeth 
devote thems<*lv(*s to the care of th<* sick and have also 
charge of two asvhimM, Oscars Minne and Joxefinabe- 
met. It was not until rcnviit times that (he two 
Catholie churches of Stockholm were built, Bt. Eu- 
genia in 1837 and St Eric in 1K92, and schools ^tab- 
lisM. From the mtrmiuction of the Reformation to 
the f*dict of toleration issued by Gpstavus III in 1781 
publie C"a! holic worship was forbiddim. Moss could 
be said only in the private chapels of the foreign am- 
bassadors at Stockholm, and atR^ndance at thf*se ser- 
vices was forbidden to Lutherans qntkjr severe penal- 
ties. Conversion was punished by expulsion from the 
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country and confwcation of goo<l«. An lat« a« 1858 
0 ix women who had returncHl to the Catholic Church 
were expcdled from the country. It was not until 
1880 that a restricted religious lib<*rty was granted in 
8we<ien. Thus, for example, institutions and foun- 
dations of denominations not Wonging to the Htate 
Church cannot hold real (istate in the country without 
royal tiermisHion. Monasterit*H are forbidden. By 
the royal €*dict of 1910 the namtis of Catholics are to be 
entered in the Lutheran Church b<x)ks ^ the Lutheran 
pastors of the HtaUi Chundi^ and Catholics must 
apply to these pastors for then marriage certificates. 

DAftlxiiinN. HtfKkholm, 11 (Hu>ckholrn. 1807), xxii, Oft; Nordkm- 
SVAN, Maflardrottntngrn (Htwjkholm, 1800) ; Boken om SUtekholm 
(Btookholm, HK)I), SUUinUMk Arnhok fAr StorkholmM Staddr 1908 
(Htrickholin, 1010); Bdtgtout IMtrrty in Sweden tti America, no. 
102 (New York, 26 March, 1011). O. ArMFELT. 

fttdckl, Albert, iux>-8cholastic philosopher and 
th(K>logian, b. at MOhren. nearFreuchtlingen, in Middle 
Franconia, Bavaria, 15 March^ 1823j d. at Eichstadt, 
15 NovemlKT, 1895, He received his clossicad educa- 
tion at the gytnmiHiurn at Eichstiidt, studit^d philosophy 
and thc^ology at the (‘juseopal lyceum in t he same city 
(184.‘MH), and was ordain(*ii priest 22 April, 1848. 
His first |)OHition was that of curate at the pilgrimage 
church at Weniding. In 1850, he was made instructor 
of philosophy at the epim-opal lyceum at Eichstiidt, 
ana two yeiu-s later was upfiointed professor of th(‘(>- 
retical phllosoi)hy in the same institution. He receivcni 
the liegree of Doctor of Philosophy (1855) from the 
llnivei-sit y of WUrzburg; and was transferre<l (1857) to 
the theological s<*clion of tlie lyceum as professor of 
exeg(*siM ami Hebrew. In the autumn of 1802 he ac- 
C(*])l«‘d a call as firofessor of jihilosophy at the academy 
of Milnster in Westphalia. Ihe disagreeable divi- 
sions and discord which urosi* in tliLs institution at the 
tim<‘ of the Vatican (Council led Stoihl, in the summer 
of 1871, to resign his professiirship and return to the 
Diocese of lOichstudt as parish priest at (limfiertH- 
hausiMi. On 7 March, 1872, he was instalU*<l as a 
catluMlral canon at Eichstiult At the same time he 
again beiuirm* professor of practical philosophy, philos- 
ophy of religion, and pedagogy in the lycanim. In ad- 
dition to his labours as a scholar Stockl also tCK)k an 
active part in militical life. From 1878 to 1881 he was 
tt luemoer of t lie lower hous<* of the Reichstag. Dur- 
ing (he many years of hi,s life s]>ent in teaching, Stwkl 
wrob* a large nunilxT of text -books eovering the entire 
fi«*ld of philosophy which had a larg<* emulation not 
only in Germany but also in other countries, including 
the ITiiited States of Aiiieruai. .\s one of its most 
distinguished represen tat iv(w, he had an inuxirtant 
share in the revival of Thoniist ic philosophy, noth as 
teacher and as author lu‘ was noteil for simplicity, 
logical acumen, and lucidity. 

Amon^ his numcTous writings the following should 
be mentioned particularly: “Liturgie uml dogma- 
tischt' Bedeutung der alt test ament lichen Opfer” (liat- 
iabon, 1848); “Die smH'.iilative Ishre voin Mtaisehen 
und ihre Gtwhiehte^’ (Wtirsbui^, 2 vols , 1858-59); 
“Die Dhre der vornit^&nischen Kirchenyatcr von <ler 
gdttlichen IVinitiit” (Eichstiidt, IHtil, in the “Pro- 
cramm’* of the lywum); “Dtun Opfer mwh w'inem 
Weaen und nach mnner Geschichte^’ (Main*, 1861); 
“ Geachiehte der Philosophic des Mittelalters*' (3 vols., 
Main*, 1864-66); “ I^hrbueh der Philosophic" (Main*, 
I8(i8: 7th fHl., 3 vols., 1892 ; 8th eil,, revised by O. 
Wohlmuth, B)05— ); “ lithrbuch der Geschichte der 
Philosophie" (Main*, 1870; 3rd ed,, 2 vols., 1888; 
tr. “Handbook of the History of Philosophy", by T. 
A. Finlav,S.J.. Dublin, 1,887); "Die Infallibilit&t des 
Oborhauptc*** der Kirche und die Zu8timmun»«adre»- 
sen on Herm von Dellinger" (Mttnster, 1870; 2nd ed.. 
1870); "GnindiW der Aosthetik" (Main*, 1871; 3rd 
ed., 1889, under the title, " Lehrbueh der Aesthetik "); 
"GrundriiMi der Religionsphilosopbie" (Main*. 1872; 
2nd ed.. 1878); "Lehrbueh der Pftdagogik" (Main*, 


1873 ; 2nd ed., 1880); "Lehrbueh der Geschichte der 
Padagogik" (Main*, 1876); "Der Materialisinus go- 
prtift in seinen Lehrs&txcn und deren Consequenien " 
(Main*, 1877); "Das Christenthum und die f^rossen 
Fragen der Glegenwart auf dem Gebiete des geistigen, 
situichen und socialen Lebens. Apologetisch-phi- 
losophisehe und soeialpolitische Studien^' (3 vols., 
Mainz, 1879-80) ; “ Gesciiiehte dcr neueren Philosophic 
von Baco und Cartesius bis eur Gegenwart" (2 vols., 
Mainz, 1883); "Das Christenthum und die modernen 
Irrthiiraer. Apologetisch-philoeophische Medita- 
tionen" (Mainz, 1886); "Geschichte der christlichen 
Philosophic zur ^it der Kirchen vater " (Mainz, 1891 ) ; 
"GrunazUge der Philosophic" (Mainz, 1892; 2nd ed , 
edited by Ehrenfried, 1910) ; " Grundriss der Gesf^hichte 
der Philosophic" (Mainz, 1894); " Lehrbueh der 
Aix>logetik" (2 pts., Mainz, 1895). St.5ckl contributed 
numerous paj>er8 on apologetic, philosophico-historical, 
and iHHlagogical subjects to the periodical press, e«fK»- 
cially to Der Katholik He also wrote a large num- 
l>er of articles for the second edition of the "Kirchen- 
lexikon", and several of the longtT articles for the 
"Staatslexikon der Gdrres-Gesellschaft". 

fPsufiKL], Dr Albert SMckl, DamkapUular und Lycmlpro/eeeor 
in EtrhetaU. JStne Leberuwkiexe vrrfaeet ton exnrm »r%nrr SchUUr 
(Maim, 1896). with portrait, I’rvxkr, Dr Albert SUickl m Der 
Katholtk, I (1806), 1-11. IbiMiiTOrK, Per»onal»tati»tik u. Bildxogr. 
dee Lyceume xn BvchnUUl (InKolsta<lt. 1804). 167-62. 

Friedrich Lauchert. 

Stoddard, Charles Warren, American author, 
b. 7 August, 1843, at Rocht^ter, N. Y ; d. 23 April, 
19(K), at Montorey, California. He was descendetl in a 
dim’i line from Anthony Sttnidard of England, who 
8f*ttleii at Boston, Miiss., in 1639 While he wtts still 
a chiM luH parents moved to New York City, where 
they livHl till 1855, whim they migrated bi San Fnin- 
cisco, California In 18,57 he returned alone to New 
York, livtnl with his grandparents for two years, and 
then rejoiiUHl his family in San Francisco. In a short 
time h(* began writing V(»rs(‘s, which he wmt anony- 
mously to a local newspai>er They mc*t with gr(*at 
suce.es8 ami were later publishisl with th(' rmwh'st 
title “ P(H*m.s by Charles Warnui Stcnldard". Poor 
health compellcHi him b) give up his plans for a college* 
fslueation. He tried the* stage, but wnm realizes! that 
such a life was not his calling. In 1864 he visit f*d the 
S<Mith Sea Islands and from there wrote his “Idyls" 
— letters which he sent to a friend who had them 
published in book form. “They are, " as Mr Howells 
says, “the* Iightwt, Kwi*€*tost, wildest, fre^shest things 
that were ever written al)out the life of tliat summer 
ocean." He miule four other trijis to the South S<*a 
Islands, and gave his impressions in “Lazy Ixnters 
from Iaiw Latitude's" and “The Island of Trancjuil 
Delights". SevcTal times he visited Molokai, and 
became well liceiuainteHl with Father Damien, the 
AfKwitle to the* D'lH'rs, ami wrote his inten*sting little 
b<K>k, “The Ltaiers of Molokai", which, with Steven- 
son’s fiunous letter, did much to establish Father 
Diunien’s true position in public este'ein. In 1867, 
soon after his mst visit to the South Sea Islands, he 
was receiveil into the* Catholic Church, for which he 
ha<l a most tender devotion, Tlie story of his con- 
veraion he has told in a small IxKik interestingly 
written: “A Troubled Heart and How it wras Com- 
forted". Of this IxKik he has said : “Here you have 
my inner life ail laid bare " To this change in his reli- 
gious lielief are due in mat me^ure those genial ojiti- 
mistic qualities that endeared him to all who knew him. 

In 1873 he started on a km|? tour as special corrt^ 
spondent of the “San Francisro Chronicle". His 
commission was a roving one, without restrictions of 
any kind. He was absent for hve years, during which 
he travelled over Europe and wrent as far east as 
Palestine and Egypt. He sent considerable natter 
to his newspaper, much of which was never reprinted, 
thouidi some of it was among his best woric. In 1885, 
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having to settle down, he accepted the chair 

of English literature m the University of Notre Dam**, 
Indiana; but owing to ill-health lie soon resigriwi’ 
The same reason causeil him to resign a <orrt»«jK)nding 
position which he held in the Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C., from 1889 U) 1902. In a sliort 
time he movixl to Cambridge, Mass., intending to 
devote himself exclusively to literary work. A s«>riou« 
and almost fatal illness interfertxl with his plans, vet 
he was not idle. He put forth his “Exits and Un- 
t ranees”, a lKK>k of essays and sketclu's which he 
<‘alle<l his favourite work, probably biHrause it told of 
his intimate friend Stevenson liiid of others among liis 
host of literary acquaintanei^. At this time hi‘ also 
wrote* his only novel, “For the Pleasun* of His Com- 
pany”, of which he said, “Here you have my Con- 
fessions.” So strictly biographical are most of his 
writings that St<Midard IioikhI by supplying a few 
missing links to enable the re*ailer to trace out the 
whole story of his life. In 1905 h<* ri'turiuHl to Cali- 
fornia and setthnl in Mont<*rt*v w'lth a hojs* of r<H*over- 
ing his health. He lingertnl on till UKM), whe*: he 
died in his sixty-sixth year. To supcTficud obs«*rver8 
he w'as a man of contraiiictions He w'as essentially 
Bohemian, but of the higher tyjK*, a man who could 
not resist the call of the far-aw'ay land, his home, as 
he him.s(df said, being always under his nat. And vet 
he was a mystic and a rcclusi* even in his travels. 
“Imaginalivc ami impressionable”, two epithets 
whu‘h he api)li<*d to his South Si*a friemls, are par- 
ticularly afiprofinate to Stmldard himself 

That eharni (►f his traits winch may he de- 
scrilxMl as “ sweet m'ss. peacefulness, tenderness, giaitle- 
ness” he iinpartisl to his writings. NoUhI English 
authors have given the higlu*st prai.si* to some 
of his work, liiid have taken to task the AiiuTiean 
pnblie for tluur laek of appreeiation of him Besides 
the IxKiks alrea<iy menfiomsl hi* wrote: “Summer 
Ouising in the S<>uth S(*as” (1S74). “ Marshallali. 
H Flight into Egyjit” flKSo); “A Trip to Hawaii’ 
(IS.S5); “In the Footprints of the Padr(‘s” (1892); 
“Haw'aiian Life” flS94); “The Wonder Worker of 
Padua” (1S9<>); “A Ouisc* under the 0(*seeiit ” 
(lS98i; “0\er the Boeky Mountains U) Alaska” 
(lS99j; ” Father Darrnen, a Sketch ” (IIKKB; “With 
Staff and S<Tip” (1904); “Hither and Yon”; “The 
Confessions of a Heforme<l Poii” (HM)7); “The 
Dream La<ly ” ( IIK)7 ). 

.Iamkh hi f 'till fitrn ui .Sctk-j* (ItKMO, S<it Mau. (Auk, 

lUl 1 ), Martn 1 WMl) , Op<"ri^iirui XfotUMy (Jun,, Juims llMHl). 

M J. Flaherty, 

Stoics ud Stoic Philosophy. — The Stoic School 
W’as foundiKi in d22 B. r. by Zeno of (httium and 
cxistitl till the closing of the Athenian schools 
(a. I) 42tL. (It took its name from the 2^ rod 
the painted hall or eolonmnle m which the Icclurcs 
W'cre held ; Its history may lx* dividf*d into thr<*e 
fiarts: (1; Aftrintt Stoinsm; (2) Middle St(rU'iHm; 
Ci) Xew Stoianm. (1) Annent StoiriHrn - 

Zj*no of Citliuxn (b. d. in 280) wais the disciiilc of 
(Vat<*s the Cyme and the Academicians StiI|M>, Xeno- 
crat4*s, and Polcinon. After his death (204), Clean- 
tlies of Assiuin (b 331; d. 232) became head of the 
SchtKd; Chrysippus of Soli (b. 280) 8ucc<»c<h‘<l and was 
schohirch till 2t)4. Them* philosophers, all of Orien- 
tal origin, livixJ at Athens, where /k*no i)layf‘d a port 
in |K>iitics and were in eomm unicat ion wuth the prin- 
cipal men of their day. The Stoic doctrine, of which 
Zeno laid J he foundations, w’^as develojKxi by Chry- 
sippus in 705 treatis<»8, of which only some fragments 
have lief‘n prf*w*rv<*d. In addition to the principles 
accept <*d by all the thinkers of their age (the percej)- 
tion of the true, if it exist, can only dc immediate; 
bodiea alone exist; the wise man is s<*lf-»ufficient ; the 
political constitution is indifferent), derived from the 
Sophists and the Cynics, they base the entin* moral 
attitude of the wise man (conformity to oneself and 


nature, indifference to external things on a compre- 
hensive n>n<*ept of iiaiurtN in |xirt derivwl from Hem- 
cliius. but inspinnl by an entiw‘lv new spirit. It is 
a belief in a universal naUm* whic)i is at one and the 
Hjimi* time Fate infallibly rf^gulating the tnuirse of 
events Zeus, or providenrt*. the 

external prim*iple of tinahty adapting all other things 
to the m*«xis of mlioual lieings; (hi* law determining 
the natural rules that goviTii the siK'iety of men and 
of the g(sls. the artistie tire, the exprtwioii of the 
active ton*!* which pixmIucihI the world, one, 
and ctmiple(«' from the l>f*guming, with which it wuH 
1 h' ixmiutixl thniugh the universal conflagration, fol- 
lowing a rt*gular and i vcr riMnirring cycle. 1'he (H)pu- 
lar gmls jirt* differtuit forms of this force, diwrioed 
allcgori(*ully in tlx* myths. I'liis view of nature is 
the basis of tlu* ot>timisin of the Stoic moral system.* 
contulence in the instinctive faculties, which, in the 
abfM*nc<* of a |MTfcct knowlinlge of the W’orld, ought to 
guide man’s art ions; and again, the infallible wis- 
dom of the sage, which Chrysijiims tries to t*stablish 
by means of a dialeelic denvini from Aristotle and the 
Cymes But tins optimism rxHjuints (Imm to solve 
the following ]>rohlems. the origin of the piissions and 
the viees, tin* eoneiliat iiui of fate and lilx'rty; the 
origin of evil in the world, (hi the last twci subiwta 
Ihev jiropouiuhsl all th<* arguments, that were atl- 
vunecxl later up to th<» tune of LeibniE. 

(2) Middle SUucmm {sentm! and firnt ccnturim M. r.). 

Stoicism (luring this isukmI was no longer a (Ireek 
Sch(M)l, It has peiK'tratiHl into the Koiiian world, and 
l>(*cam(*, uiuler the infliK^TWH* of Seipio’s friend, Ihina^- 
tm.s (187x112), who hvisl at Hoiiu*, and of Posidonius 
(135 10), who traii.Hfi‘rr(*d tlu* Seliool to Hlxsles, the 
(luasi-offieial philoMo]»liv of Homan iiniM*rialisrn. Its 
(ioetriix*s were eonsi{h‘rul)ly nuMh(i(‘(l, becoming lens 
dogmatic in cons(‘(|neiu’c of the cnlieisrii of tlu* new 
.Aeadeinieian, ('uriieades (215 129). In Stoic mo* 
ralitN Panietiu.sdevel(»ph tlu* idea of Immanity. Posi- 
doniu.M IS at onn* a savant, historian, gcograpluT, 
inathernal u iaii, asl ronoiiier, and a mystic who, com* 
nu‘ntmg on Plaio’s works, r«*vi\(*s his lhi»oru‘s on the 
nature and d(‘stmy of the soul 

(3t Sew Stoicixm (to a. I). 429), 3'he ru'W’ Stoicism 
IS nu»re cthx'al and didactic Sciciu’c is no long<*r 
tlic knowl(*dgc of nature, but a kind of tlu*oiogical 
Kumtna of moral and n*)igious seiitimcntH. V(*ry 
little has lu'en pn*.servcd of tlu* short [K>pulHr treatises 
and diMcourH<‘M, wlicrcin. with a vivid styh’ iritriKluc<*d 
under the intluenee of tlu* (’vine diatribe, the philoso* 
plu'r (*ndeavour«*d to render his ethu*al prineiph's 
practieal. 'I'he letters of Seneca (2 (V8) to Luciftus, 
the convi’rsat ions (»f Musonius (tiiix* of Nero), and of 
Epictetus (age* of Domitian), tlu* fragments or Hiero* 
cies (tune of Ibulruin), the memoirs of Marcun Aure- 
lius (d. 180), giv(‘ but an meompletc idea. Stoicism, 
which graduullv disappeaml as tlu* official Hcjhool, 
was the most irnjMirtant of tlu* lleH(*nic clcnu^iU in 
the s(‘mi-<jru*ntal religions of vanishing paganism. 

ZKi.i.Ka. /Vii/ // ( irttfrhtrn , III, lU i, tr SltHfm by HineUKL 
(I/onrJon, IHti*'), IlTKorr, fhf Kthik drr Sim 
Hiums. Stouknful SaintH (N^‘H York, 1WK9 , Lkonamu Alston. 
stmr uTui f'hrtKtian (Ia)imIoh, HSS)) . Ahmm. HUnrmum pflerum 
irnQvunin (U*jp*ig. llSl.t. lUO.'o. llAKr, rokulmtn rrhifutut 
d«-n, IHIO). BoNiieikrrii, Kjnkftl u dte Sim (HUiHirsrt, ISflO), 
H'I'KI.n. PnyrhoUmi ' dtr Sim (Ibrlin, IHHU); />i# Krkf ^ nnf - 

rnuMHrhrr Sim ab-rlin, IHHS). BaiitM. /V w ,Sla« 

HhIhiku. f’hry»tpi»e ( I'ufH. HIM)) EmILK BbI^UIJCH. 

Stolbsrg, FitiKimK'ii LEoronn, (^cx nt nr, b. at 
Brammstedt m Holstein (then a part of Denmark), 7 
Novcmb<*r, 1750,(1 at Sondcrrniihlen near Dsnabrfick, 
5 Decemlx*r, 1819 He ludongisl U> the younger 
branch of the Stollx-rg family and was th«* son of a 
Danish magistrate* and owner of a manorial estate. 
A f<*w years after his birth tlu* family movini to Cojum- 
hagcii anci mkxi formed fri(xidshii»« with dist inguishcsl 
literary men, esisH iallv Klopstock. Klofnitock was 
then at the height of {us fame and the fundamental 
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principles which he held, devotion to God and coun- 
try, inade a deep impre«9ion on the young Stol^rg. 
Stolberg’e relkioua ideas, it must be acknowle<teed, 
remains at fSut somewnat misty and confused, as 
his parents held to an eclectic form of Christianity and 
read for their own edification the most heterogeneous 
authors, as Augustine and Luther, F^nelon and Haurin, 
Zinsenaorf and Young. Together with his brother 
Christian, Friedrich Leopold went to the University 
of Halle in 1770. in order to study law. His other 
studies embraced the classics and various historical 
courses. Two years later the two brothers went to 
Gottingen, where they joined the little company calle<l 
the '‘Hainbund”. a society of young men who hml 
high aspirations for the freedom of the country, and 
who cultivated German poetry. Home of the i>oetry 
by the members of the ‘‘Bund’*, has a permanent 
value. However, besides Bfirger, HOlty, and Voss, of 
all the members of the “ Bund” only Btolbtirg has, in 
reality, not beem forgotten, and his name continues to 
live less on account of his literary productions than 
l)ecause of his conversion to Catholicism. 

After (completing his stuciies at the university Btol- 
berg made n journey in Bwitserland with Goethe and 
Count von llaugwits in 1775. Hercc, besides meeting 
other distinguished pt^rsons, he b(ccarne accfuainted 
with Lnvator, with whom he formed a lasting friend- 
ship. In 1777 he entercKl the service of the I^otestant 
Prince-Bishop of Llibeck, and was for a while the 
bishop’s envoy at the Danish ^urt. Somewhat later, 
in 1781, he was chief administrator at Eutin and in 
1785 magistrate at Neuonburg in the Duchy of Olden- 
burg. Four years after this ho was the Danish am- 
bassador st licTlin, In 1791 he wiis ap|)ointed presi- 
dent of the board of (Hjclesiastical administration of 
the Princie-Bishop of LUbeck, and in 1797 he was sent 
as ambassador to Russia. On I June, 1800, he joined 
the Catholic Church in the private chapel of the l*rin- 
cess Gallitsin at OsnabrUck, and on 22 August he rt'- 
signcMi his various positions. After this he lived first 
at Monster in Westphalia, then from 1812 at Tat<»n- 
hausen near Bielefeld, and finally from 1816 at 8ond(*r- 
mtthle near Osnabriick, where he died after a short 
illness. He was buried in the oem(»tery at Btoc.kkcm- 
|>en. St^^lbcrg was twice manrii'd. His first wife, 
Agnes von Wtaleben, ditKi on 11 Noveml)cr, 1788, 
after six years of happy marricnl life, leaving two sons 
and two daughters. Two years later Btolberg mar- 
ried Countess Hophie von Kedern. After their miuv 
riage he and his wife took a long journey through 
Germany, BwiUerlond, and Italy. This tour was of 
great importance for his religious development, as he 
then made the acquaintam^ of the devout Catholic 
iVeiheiT von DrosUi-Vischering, as well as of Drosto- 
Vischering's resident tutor, the distinguisluHl theolo- 
ian Katerkamp. By his second marriage Stolbcrg 
ad a large fanuly, and all, with the exception of the 
oldest daughter, followed the father’s example and 
joined the Catnolic Church in 1801. The oldest 
daughU^r, Agnes, was betrothed to the Lutheran 
Count Ferdinand of Stolberg-Wemigerode, but her 
son in 1854 became a Cathofio. Four sons and two 
sons-in-law took part in the campaip agmnst France 
in 1814; one of these sons was kilUHl at Ligny (1815). 

Btolberg’s change of religion attracted great atten- 
tion. Many of his numerous friends deserted and 
some abusc^d him, such as Oleim, Jacobi, and others, 
or attacked him with bitter hatred as Voss in his 
pamphlet “Wio ward Frit* Stolberg ein Unfreier?” 
He was chari^, and this cham* is even now r(qK»ated, 
with having been a Catholic for years before he pul>- 
licly left the Protestant Church. Men who judg^ of 
the facts as thw were, as Freiherr von Stein, Goethe, 
and especially Lavater, looked on his conversion in a 
kindly spirit and imputed no ignoble rnotivi^ to him. 
They were entirely justified in so doing, for even after 
his conversion and notwithstanding his genuine 


piety Stolberg was never able to rid himself alt<^ether 
of the syncretism of the paternal home. Both in days 
of good and ill health he sought edification, after his 
conversion as before, from Protestant hymns and scir^ 
mons. Even when dying, besides the prayers and 
hymns of the Church, he had read aloud to him Klop- 
stock’s poems and passages from the writings of the 
“Wandsbecker Boten”, the well-known freemason, 
Claudius. He was also a warm friend of the later 
Bishop Sailer. Sailer’s orthodoxy was doubted in 
his own day, but without reason ; whatever bethought 
of his peculiar mysticism, he was a strong believer 
in the primacy of the pope, and a defender of the 
Church against StaU* encroachments. 

As regards Stolberg’s literary works, there is no 
doubt that the q^ntity exceeded the quality. They 
may be divided thus: translations, as “ Homer” (1778) 
“Plato” (1796); “iEschylus^’ (1802); poetr>% as 
“Ballads” (1779), “lambics” (1784), “Plays” (1787); 
“Travels” (1791); novels, as “The Island” (1788). 
After his conversion he devotiid himself chiefly to the 
preparation of a “Gi«chichte der Religion Jesu 
Christ! ” (1806 — ), which is marked by a warmth 
of tone, although not without errors in investigation, 
lie also wrote a history of Alfred the Great (1816); 
a life of tSt. Vincent de Paul; translated passage's from 
the works of St. Augustine, and also wrote medita- 
tions on the Holy Scriptures, which, however, together 
with the “Huchlein dor Liebe”, and the polemical 
pamphlet “Kiirze Abfertijmng des langen Schmkh- 
schrifts des Hofrats Voss”, did not appc'ur until 
after his death. At first Btolbcrg’s mus(‘ was entirely 
influenced by the ideas of Kloixstock. However, the* 
l)oet soon abandoned the antique po(‘tic measun's and 
successfully adopted German rhyme. Most of his 
IXK^try is now out of date and scarcely hulf-a-dozen 
of hiH*“Lu?der” are known to the present generation. 
In his own day his translations from the classics were 
consideriMl well done. At time's cre'diility and lack 
of critical dise^ernment mar his elt'scriptions of travel 
and historical writings. Probably his best work is 
(iontained in his devotional writings, but even tlu'se 
are not entirely satisfactory, t^pt'enally the transla- 
tion of the numerous passages from the Bible, which 
at times are not very correct. 

Bmi thf huitoneii of Geruuui literature, both the earlier hwtoriea 
and the more mo<lem ono«; of the nuxiern one». in particular the 
works of Enoki. and Bakteui; of the earlier hutorieii* Meneel. 
/)eui»ch€ Dichtunif, III (Htuttgart, 1824), I?.*) i*qq., BaCwi.. 
der hath, IM. DeuUehlande tom X VII, Jahrhundert tna eurGegen- 
wart (I^eiptig, 1864), 73-128. Of other workH Mensel, Seuere 
GeteMchle der Deultehent XII, pi. II (Breeiau, 1848), 49; Mkncir, 
FrvKtrtch Leopold ton tStolberff u. mne ZeUnrnotem (2 vol»., Gotha, 
1862) ; Hennbh, Stoiberg \n den leiMten Jahrtehntm tnnee IMten* 
(Matni, 1875) ; idem, Au» Frxedrxch l^eopold von Htolhrrg'a Jugetui^ 
jahrm (Frankfort, 1876); Janmen. Frtederuh L, Graf tu Stolberg 
(Freiburg. 1876-77); Uelumohaue, Fr. L Graf tu Siolherg u, 
J. H, Vo*t (Manater, 1882); InEii. Brufe Fr. L. Graf tu .Slottxrg 
u. der Seintgtn an J. H. Vo«* (MUnater, 1891); HoaENTMAi., Con- 
vertUenbtlder, 1 (Ratiabon, 18^). 1-49. 

Pius WlTTMAN’N. 

Joseph, son of the poet Friedrich Leopold, b. 
12 August, 1804; d. 5 April, 1859. In 1849 he was 
president of the general assembly of Catholic Associa- 
tions held at Ratisbon (2-5 October). At this con- 
gress the St. Boniface Association was founded, and 
Stolberg was electeil its first president. In the win- 
ter of 1849-50 he made a laborious journey to all the 
episropal sees of Germany, and until his death was 
constantly active in the interests of the association. 
Since 1904 his son Hermann (b. at Westheim in 
Westphalia* 2S February, 1854) has been president of 
the 8t. Boniface Association. 

Katharina, sister of Friedrich I^eopold, b. at 
Bramstedt, 5 December, 1751: d. at Peterswaldau, 
22 February, 1832, Gifted with a highly poetical na- 
ture, she was one of the most learnt women of her 
age. As she was most devotedly attached to her 
brother and lived with him after the death of his wife, 
his conversion aroused in her an intense struggle be* 
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tween her love for him and her Evai^lical belief 
In 1802 she also joined the Catholic Qiurch; how 
ever, new mental stru^Iee followed, and hnally she 
returned to Protestantism. 

Gothauciwr iftntaiogUchm- Hofk)al«nd€r, ». v.; Allifm*. deuUckt 

*. V. 

Klemkns LOfflek. 

8tole, a liturgical vestment composed of a strip 
of material from two to four inches wide and about 
eighty inches long. It has either a uniform width 
throughout, or is somew'hat narrower towards the 
middle, widening at the ends in the ahapt^ of a 

trapezium or 
spade. A snudi 
cross is generally 
sewed or em- 
broidered on the 
stole at both 
ends and in the 
middle ; the rn>s8, 
how^ever, is pnv- 
BcrilHHl only for 
the midtllf'. when' 
the pri('8( kisses 
th<* stole bt'fort' 
putting it on. 
Thert' are no 
expn'Rs pr<H'e|)t8 
concerning the 
inab'rial of thc' 
stole, but silk, or 
at least a half- 
silk fabric, is 
int)8t ajinropri- 
aU*. Htou's for 
ft'stivals are g(*n- 
orally o r n a- 
ni e n f o d wit h 
embroidcTy, t*M- 
pecially what an* 
calUxl “ vesper 
stolid”. 

Present Use. 
— The Ht^)le is 
worn only by 
dtjacons, pricrsts, 
and bishops. For 
d e a c o n s a n d 
prit^sts it is the 
S}>e(rific tnark of 
office, iM'ing the 
badge of the 
Stouc Focnd tn 8t, CuniBicirr'fi Tomb d i a c o n a 1 and 

priestly orders. 

The wrongful use of the stole oy Hubdea<x)n8, 
therefore, would imply the usurpation of a higher 
order, and w^cmld constitute an irregularity. Dea- 
cons wear the stole like a sash, the vestment 
resting on the left shoulder and thence passing 
across the breast and back to the right side*, 
llie stole of the priest extends from the back of the 
nw!k acrass the shoulders to the hwiiist, where the two 
halves either cross etujh other or fall down straight 
a<^cording m the stole is worn over the alb or the 
surpli<re. The stole is worn by a bishop in the same 
manner as a priest, except that it is never crossc'd 
on the breast, as a bishop wears the pectoral crrjw. 
As a tnark of order the stole is us<‘d in a spetrial 
c!t»remony, at the ordination of deacons and priests. 
At the ordination of deacons the bishop places it on 
the left shoulder of the candidate, saying: “Reci'ive 
from the hand of God the white gamicmt and fulfil 
thy duty, for God is mighty enough to give thee His 
l^e in rich measure.’’ At the ordination of priests 
tl^ bishop draws the jpart of the stole that rc^s at 
back of the candidate’s neck forward over the 
breast and lays the two ends crosswise, saying: 


Hcwive the yoke of the l.<ord, for His yoke is sweet 
ami Ills bunieii b light.” llie Sacred Congregatiott 
of mt4>s has given a large numlK^r of dcMri^>ns eon- 
ceming the use of the stole. As a geueral rule it 
may iw statc<l: tlie stole is only Uf»ed, and must be 
umi, at a function t>eculiar to the deatxm, priest, and 
bishop, a fimction that prt^upfKist^ the order (e. g., 
at the celebration of Mass, when the Blessed Sscra- 
iiumt is IoucIuhI, when the sacraments are admink- 
ten*tl), but not for example, in procesmuns or at 
v^tH'rs. I'he wearing of the sU)le by the bishop at 
Njknnn Nt'siHM's is an excH^ption: its use by a priest 
while pre'achiiig tle|H'nds on local custom. The 
stole IS not a sjwtcific mark of paixKThial jurisdiction. 

Ihe ust'of the stole is also customary in the Ori- 
ental nti^, in whieh, as in the W<^t, it is one of the 
chief liturgieiU vc'stments (ClrtH‘k, tlio dea- 
con’s stole, luid tiu' priest’s stole; Ar- 

nienitui, uror, Syrian luid Chaldiuc, urf>ro; CJoptic, 
MraM). A(M*<)rding to pnnierit Oriental custom 
the stoic is n strip of silk alxmt sc'ven or eight inches 
w^ide, having at tlu' end a liole through which 
the ht'ad is inw'rted; it is either undividtHi (Hyrian, 
Gotitic, and Armenian (Mistotn) or ojsms dowrn the 
front from the oiHming for the heml custom). 

Among the (Tjalileans (N«*st4)rians) the stole of the 
priest r<‘st'ml)l('s tliat us«m 1 in the West, and is, 
like Ihi.M, cn^sscMl over the breast. The deacon’s 
sUde generally hangs dow'ti straight from the left 
shouldfT lM)th in front and at the hack, but in certain 
rites is first w’ound likt' a sash around the breast and 
hack. Among the Syrians am! ('haldt'ims the sub- 
dcaeon also uw's tlu' stoh*, but he first twists it like 
a scarf anaiml t he mn'k, the ends being then kt hang 
from the h’fl shoulih'r in front an<l Isdiind. 

lliHTf)KV. — W't* i>ossi‘Ms few r(*ferene»*s to the stole 
antorit)r to the ninth e<*ntury. In the Hast, however, 
it is mentiom'd vt'ry early, the d<*aeon’s stole l>eing 
fnapjeiitly r(^f<*rn'd t4> evt'n in the fourth and fifth 
(‘eniurit's. 'rhe priest's stole is not nientionrHl in the 
lOast until the eighth century, 'Fhe stolid is first 
mentiomsi in tie' (Vest in the sixth and m'vcnth ceu- 
turi<;s (Synod of Hragii, !''i>urth Omncil of 

']'olt‘«lo, (lallicMUi exi>lanati<»n of the Mass), 

but then as u thing whicli hml long tonm in iisi». 
I’he carlif^t evidi'iices of thr* use of tin' stole at 
Home dat-e from th<* siH’ond half (»f tin' eightli C€*.ntury 
and the iM'ginning of thf* ninth. But in the riintn 
century, sulKhnu'ons and ai^olytes still won* both the 
diuu'ta and lln^ stole, although, to distinguish them 
rom tin* diMicons, pri<*s1a, and bisliojw, there wem defi- 
nite limitations to their uw* of the latter vc^sttnent. 
After the ninth (M^iitury tin* stole is very frwtuently 
mentimnsl, and ev«*n then the manner of its us«? was 
essentially tin* saiin* as Uwiay. In the ninth and 
tonth centuries in the Frankish Empire the prii^sts 
were cornrnandisj to wear the stole constantly as a 
badg«* of thf'ir calling, ♦‘sin^aally when on a journey. 
In Hnnin and Gaul in the pre-(;arlovingian p^rio<i, 
the (leiw'ons wore the stole over the tunic like the 
Gr<*(*k8; in Koiithc*rn Italy this prtu*tice was eonUnucHl 
until at Uinst the thirt4Hinth c^mtury', at Milan the 
stole is still worn ovi*r the dalmatii^ The custom 
for the prit^sts to wear the stx>l(* emwa^i in fmnt of 
the brt'ast at Mass was known as early as the Hynod 
of Braga (675), but did not iM'come general until the 
late Middle Ag<*s. 

Devbixjpmevt, — Very little is known conceming 
the natim^ of the stole in the pri^^arUrvingian pttriod. 
Originally it was jirobably a cloth foldcxl into the form 
of a band, and gradually develop^wl into a simple 
band. In the eleventh and twelfth cxmturicfi the stole 
was very long, and at the same time extremely 
namiw. It was cusUimary, even in the ninth cim- 
tury, to omarnent the ends with frmgt% tassets, or little 
bells. Towards the thirteenth century the ends came to 
be tnip«?zium-ehaped; in the fourteenth oemtury this 
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ibim diflAppeared, and until the mxteenth century the 
•tofe was a atrip of material of uniform width, and only 
ornamented with fringe at the ends. During the course 
of the rixteenth century it began again to be customary 
to broaden the ends of the stole ; the eighteenth century 
produced the uglv stoles, in which the ends seemed to 
spread out into huge spad€3s; these were also called 
‘^pocket stoles It was not until the sixteenth 
century that it became customary to place a cross 
in the centre and at the ends of the stole; in the 
Middle Ages this practice was unusual 

Orioin.*— V arious hypotheses have been sugfprted 
concerning the origin of the stole. The tneoiy 
formerly universally held, but quite wrong, that it 
originatiHl in the ornamental trimming of a garment 
calTed “ stole which in the course of time disapp<^ared 
leaving behind only this trimming, has been aban« 
doned. Ilie thin^jry that trac#»fl the stole to the 
Jewish praying mantle has also been given up. At 
the prmmt time the stole is either traci^d back to a 
liturgical napkin, which deacons are said to have 
carried, or to a neckcloth formerlv wculiar to priests, 
or it is regarded as a liturgical Da<ige (introduced 
at the latost in the fourth century) which first came 
into us(* in the blast, and then in the West It 
was also brought, as it would set*m, to Rome, when* 
it was not at first adoptf^l as a badge of the higher 
orders of the clergy, but as a distinctive mark of the 
Roman clergy in general. The giving of the stole 
to the candidate* at ordination in li<um' was inlendiHl 
to convey a double symbolism; first, that the eleva^ 
tion to the clerjp^ of the Roman Church oeciuT«*fl 
de bemtiiiciimv S. PHri, and secondly that by 
ordination the candidate* enteml the service of St. 
Fetor, that is of the Rennan Church. It was also cus- 
tomary before flic ordination to lay the oraria upon 
the Ctmfcssio of St. Fc*t{»r. This liturgical btulgc was 
calleni (tranurn on account of its siniilarity to the 
8e*cular oranum Ixith in shafH' and material, ancl in 
the way it was worn. (For further details as t^) the 
various hyifK)thesc*s conce*rning the origin of the name, 
cf. J. Uraiin, “Die liturgisehe (lewanaung”, (iOH-20.) 
The name “ stole as the designation of the (rrartnm, 
is of (Jallic origin, not Homan. As early as the ninth 
century the expression “stxile^ prevailed in the 
Frankish Empire; it made ito entranw into Italy 
al^ut the tenth century, and here also came rapidly 
into general use. I*>om the thirt4H*nth centur>' the 
name arartum appears only in isolatefl instances. 

Bor«, OfBch. d«r liturgiich^n Gewdnder, II (B<(inn. 1800)1 
IlOHACLT i»» Fijovrt, Im MfUM, VII (Pan*, IHSil); Markk)TT. 
VMlMrtum ehriHianum (lA)mlon, 1808); W'i!.picaT, Vn mpilolo 
d«Ua nfcna del iif$tiario (Ilomi*, 1898-99); Idkm, Pie Grwanduna 
der ftreim Ckrinten (Cologne, 1898); Braun, Die prietUerl. 
(hvMndtr d*» Ahttdlandet (Froiburg, 1898); Id»m, lUurgxeche 
ilemkiidung im Oceidmt t4. Orumt, 

Joseph Braun. 


Stolli Alban Isidor, Catholic theologian and popu- 
lar author, b. at Btthl, Baden, 3 Feb., 1808; d. at 
Freiburg, 10 Oct., 1883. He first studied at the gym- 
nasium at RnatAtt (1818-27), and then proceedtHl to 
the University of bVeiburg, where, after attending 
lectures in junsprudenee for a brief priod, he devoted 
himself to 1 he study of theology ( 1 827-30) . Owing to 
the unfortunate condition of th«* theological faculty 
of bStdhurg, he fell into scepticism, and could not 
bring himHclf to enter the clerical sc^miiiary; but after 
studviug philolog>' at HeideUx»i|!: from 1830 to lSil2 be 
regainiHl his former faith. Havmg determined to em- 
brace the clerical stnte, he entered the ecclesiastic^ 
seminal^'' at Freiburg in the autumn of 1832, and in 
August, 1833, w-os ordained to the priesthood. During 
the following eight >"ear8 he was engaged in parochifU 
work, l)eing curate first at Rothenfels in the Murjctlial. 
and from June, 1835, at Neusati, in the District of 
Btthl. In the autumn of 1841 he was apixiinted in- 
structor in ndigion at tlie gymnasium of Bruchsal, and 


on 1 March, 1843, teacher of moral and pastoral 
th&ohm at the theological college of Freiburg. From 
May, 1845 he was temporary director of tins institu- 
tion, but his appointment as permanent director was 
prevent^ by opponents holding Liberolistic views. In 
1845 he became doctor of theology, and in the autumn 
of 1847, despite the opposition to his appointment, was 
made professor of pastoral theology and pedagogics 
at the university. On 13 October, 1848, he was 
named ordinary professor, and during 1859-00 he was 
rector of the university. He was made honorary doc- 
tor of the theological faculty of the University of 
Vienna in 1865, and in 1868 archiepiscopal spiritual 
counsellor. In both the charitable and social fields 
Stolz displayfKl a great and suca^ful activity; in 
1851 he founded at Freiburg the Catholic Journey- 
men's Association after the model of Kolping’s, and 
conducUni it iis director and later as diocesan prf«i- 
dent. He likewiw^ introduced into F'reiburg the So- 
ciety of St. Vinc<»nt de Paul, of which he remained 
dirfN’tor until his death. He devot<*d all the receipts 
from his writings to the assistance of the poor and 
charitable institutions, to the n(*<*ds of the Church, 
and to home and foreign missions. 

As a theologian Stolz was too self-opinionated, his 
theological Uwhci-s having faihKl to give him any 
fundamental training, and he lacked the exact knovyl- 
ivlgc* of the achi(*vcments of earlier theology. Hir- 
schi'r^s writings, for which h(* hiwlan unbound(*<l vener- 
ation, were his chief authority. For the tioching of 
priw!tical subjcH'ts, however, he wa*' admirably quali- 
fii*^!, and numerous theological .sludenf.s from foreign 
parts. csiH*cially Switzerland, cami* to Fr<»ibiirg to 
atteiul hiH scholarly and HUggc*siive lectures. Of 
his writings in the t'lieological domain wc may m(*n- 
tion: “ Katechctisfrhc Au.slegung <i(‘s Frt iburger Dio- 
cesan-Kat(*chiKmus (Hirscher’s Katechisrnus) fur 
(icistliche, Ix'hrer and Kltc’rn” (3 vols , Freiburg, 
1K44-47); “Ueber die Vercrbimg .sittlicher Anhigen’’ 
(Universitv Reiort, Freiburg, 1859) ; “Erziehungs- 
kunst” (Freiburg, 1873; 7th (*d, by Julius Mayer, 
1910); “Iloniiletik als Anweisung den Armen das 
Kvang(*hum zii pri»digen“, puhlislied by Jakob 
Sidimitt after the authors death (Freiburg, 1885; 2nd 
ed., 1899). 

In the domain of popular religious literature, Stolz 
acqum‘d impi'rishable fann*. (.lifted and original, 
a ke<*n obst'rver of human nature, a mastc*r of langiuige 
with every shad** of ex]>r**s8ion at command, he unit<*d 
a broiid sense* of humour and an efT<*etive satire wuth 
a diH*p sincerity of religious feeling, a delicacy in the 
portrayal of conditions of the soul, and a |)oeticiil 
force and beauty in his descript ions of nature. Among 
his works, w'hicn, besides being publishe<l in Germany, 
have been translated into French, English, Italian, 
and other languages, his “Kalender nir Zoii und 
Ewigkeit“,writteii for the years 1843-47, 1H.5H-59, 1864, 
187^81 , and 1884, has b€H*n most widely read, these dis- 
courses were collect^ and issucnl in four volumes under 
the titles ‘^Kornpas^fUr l.<'ben und Sterben" (18(51 
and frequently) ; “Das Vaterunser und der unendliche 
Griias" (I8t51); “ Wat^hholder-Geist gegen die Grund- 
ttbel der Welt: Dummheit, Sttnde und Elend" 
(1879); “Die Nachtigall Gottes" (188,8). Very poi>- 
ular also is his “I.egen(le o<icr der christlichc Storn- 
himmeU' (in parts, 1851-60; 12th ed in 1 quarto vol., 
1904; 10th en. m 4 o<rtavo vols , 1894). With this 
must bo a«sociatt*d another ascot ico-religioiis work, 
“Die heilige Elisabeth" (1865; 16th ***1., 1909), which 
many consider the ript^t work of Stolz. As the fruits 
of his travels in Spain in 1850 he publisht'd (1853) the 
brilliant and highly humorous work “Spanisches fiir 
die gel>ildeteWelt'^ (12th ed., 1908); his pilgrimage to 
the Holy liSnd in resulted in “Bcsuch bei Sem. 
Cham und japhe^, oder Reise in das Heiligc I^nd’ 
(1857: 10th ed., 1909). The works “ Witterungen dcr 
Seele'^ (1867; 7th ed., 1910), “Wilder Honig" (1870; 
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4tli ed., 1«08), and ‘‘DOire Krftutcr^’ (1877; 4tb ed., 
1906). oonsifit oC exoerpte from hie dtama. 

Stoll alao wrote a number of pamphleta and bro- 
ebures^ some of polemical and some of moral and as- 
oetical contents, collected under the title of ''Klemia* 
keitcn"' (2 collections, 1868 and 1887; 4th ed., 190^. 
His works were issued in nineteen volumes in FYei- 
burg (1871-95), exclusive of the **Legende^* and the 
explanation of the cambism; a popular edition of his 
works has appeared in twelve volumes (189^^1909). 
From his papers were edited an autobiography, 
“Nachtgebct meinee Lebens. Nach dem Tode dee 
Verfasscrs herausgegeben und durch Erinnerunjnm an 
Alban Stoli ergfinit von Jakob Schmitt’* (Freiburg. 
1885; 2nd ed., 1908), and “ Prixligten’* (tnl. Julius 
Mayer, Freiburg, 1908). Another valuable rontribu- 
tion is the correspondence of Stol* with the convert , 
Julie Meineke, edited by Mayer under the title “Fu- 
gling und Ftihrung” (Freiburg, 1909). Extracts from 
the writings of Stoli are given in the works “Etiel- 
stefne aus reicher Schatikammer. Eine Sarnnilung 
schoiier Stellen aus don Schriften von Alban SioIe. 
Ausgew&hlt von Heinrieli Wagner’* (Freiburg, ltX)5; 
3rtl ed., 1910), and “Bilder *ur ehristkatholischen 
Glaubens- und Sittenlehre, aus den Schriften von 
Alban Stolz. Geist lichen und 1^‘hrern sowic dem 
chnstlichen Volke gewidniet von Karl Telch” (Fn‘i- 
burg, HKK)). 

HXoele. Alban. Stoli nach authcnUxchm Qurllen (3ni 4 h 1 , 
Fmburg, 1889), with jwrtrait; HkinfriivI) in H(uh«chr Hu>- 
graphxeem, IV (KarUruhe, 1891), 454-01, Hkttinciii.r. /!«« MVW 
14 . K%rche, II (4th wl., I*>eilmrg, 1.897). 390^47. SiifKH, !he 
nrucrr Alban i^tolz^fjUemtur in iMirar Runthchtiu, nn .5-t» (191U), 
ooU. 214-20, 2tt3-70. 

Friediuch La urn bkt 

Stona, Corner or Foundatio.v. — A rite eiitithd 
*‘I)e benedietione et iniiK>»itione Pnmarii Lapidis pro 
ecelesianwlificanda’* (Oi the bl(*ttKmg and laying of the 
Foundation Stone for the building of a church) is pn>- 
vidwl ill the Roman Pontifical. Ah it appears in the 
same fonn in the “Giiinta Poritificale” of 1520. it is 
probably at least as old as the time of Patncius Pic- 
e/ilomini (fiftwntli century), and it may in subHtance 
go bac!k two centurit*« farther t4> the tune of Durmidus 
of Mende (see Catalan!, “Pont. Rom.”, 11, 31). 
The rite itself is simple enough. Before the work of 
building a church is set about Uh* nibne dinnUs that 
adt»quate provision should Ik* made for its mainte- 
nance, also the foundations are to h(* marke<l out hu 1>- 
ject to the approval of the bishop or his delegate, ami 
a wooden cniss set up to indicate* the place wh(*re the 
altar is to stand. In the function which ensues the 
bishiip first blesses holy water with the ordmaiw 
forms, then sprinkles the place when' the cross stands 
and afterwards the foundation stone. Upon the 
sb>ne itself he is directed to engrave ctoshiv on each 
hide with a knife, and then he pronoiinees the follow- 
ing prayer: “Bless, O liord, this creature of stone 
Icrcatwram ifttam lajndiH] and grant by the invocation 
of Thy holy name that all who with a pure mind shall 
lend aid to the biulding of this church may obtain 
Houndm^ss of bofly and the healing of their souls. 
Through Christ Cur Lfird, Amen.” Aftc»r the Litany 
of the .Saints, followed by an appropriate antiphon and 
I^Im cxxvi, “Unless the Ixira build the bouse etc., 
the stone is lowenKl into its place with another prayer 
and again sprinkled with noly water. More anti- 
phons and psalms follow, while the bishop once more 
visite and sprinkles the other foundations, dividing 
them into three sections and ending erwh little tour 
with a sp^ial prayer. Finally the “Veni Creator 
Bpiritus*^ is sung, and two short prayers Then the 
bishop, if he di*ems it opportune, sits down and ex- 
horts the people k> eon tribute to the fabric, after 
which he dismisses them with his blessing and the 
proclamation of an indulgence. 

In the Middle Ages this or some analogous rite was 
not unknown, but the number of Pontificals which 


rontain anything of the sort k rompgrativoly aniail 
(MartMe, for example, in his “Be ntibus** |pv«e no 
specimen of the forms used in any eucli function.) 

® ^ pnndde such a riti* k Archhkhop 

Chichele s Pontifical, reprosenting, no doubt, the vm 
of Nanim in the wly fifteenth century. The function 
m Its det^ls diffeni considerably from that just do* 
scnbetl. The only feature that k quit© identic^ k 
the prayer ab«.>ve ouoted, “Ueninlic, l>oinm©, croa- 
turain i>taiii lapidis^', for blessing th© stone, but it k 
supplementetl in the En^liki rite by aiiothnr and 
much longer prayer, eontaining many Bcripturol allu- 
sions, among the rest, one to the “stone rejectetl by 
the builderH’*, MoitH>vf*r, in Knglaii<l the stone is 
anomte<i with chriMin while a prayer k said which has 
referenw* (o thin cerf‘immy. Of all tlik there k no 
trm*e in the Roman type of sen iei*. 

It ih not easy to asMigii a date to the beginning of 
thk pni<‘(u*e of hlcKWing the foundation stone. An 
inten'stmg fragment of evidence is, however, fur- 
nisht*d by what is apparently thi* mseribed foundation 
stone of the* first ebureh of St. Mark at Wriice. (Bee 
the paper of F 1 h>u(*<‘ in “ Arehiindogia xxvi, 217 m|.) 
A.s it is roughly circular in fonn, Im‘Iw 4 h»ii six and 
seven ineh(*8 in diameter, and only half an inch thick, 
we have probably to do wilb i\ tablet let into the 
fouiul.'ition stone i)ro]>er. It bears a nulely Hcralched 
lieatl (of St. Mark?) and the hiHcriplion m ninth-een- 
lur\' clianuters: kvcx. h. maIom vrimam eKTRAM 
eosviT DUX lo PAHTK’i (acoj; the rest is broken 
off. I'he Doge, .lohn Biirtiemeo, dedicated the first 
C'hiirch of St. Mark in a i> S2S. Of eom>te thk in- 
scription d4K*H not make ref(‘r(’nee to any r<»ligious 
e(*rem(»ny, but, iw forms for the deiiication of a chiindi 
were <‘iiiploy<Hl much before this date, it kih'Iuh un- 
likely that such a function should not have been 
iM'eompaiiied by at leiist koiim* simple form of ecclesi- 
astical hlesHing. Monsivcr, the hhiglish litiirgkt 
Belethus m the twelfth century was eviileiitly famiTiar 
with a rite of this kiinl “When the ff>undatious 
have bfH*n dug”, he Hn>N, “it is nen*MMiiry that the 
bishop Hpnnkh* the plaei' wulh h4dy water and that he 
himmdf, or some priest at hk bidding, Hhoiild lay the 
first sbme of the foundutimi, which ought to have a 
croHH engravcsl uim)U it. And it is abHoliitely necro- 
sary that the church should be built towardn the«*ast “ 
(Belethus, ii; P. I., (X^Il, 10) Similar language is 
usihI by Sicardns (I*. L,, (X'XIII, 17 and 20) and Du- 
randuH (Rationale, 11, 7) less than a centur>' later. 

A iiuoKtion arises eoniu*<‘te<l with the priwtice (1) of 
laving moiH\v uimmi the stone jtH a contribution tint 
faliric of the* church and (2) of encloMing coins within 
or lM*m*ath it as evidence of the date, 1'he fomif‘r 
cuHtoni might not improbably lie triUHHl to th© teriim 
of the prayer <|Uoted alnive, which, in bU*stiing the 
foundation stone, in particular invokes special fii- 
vours iifMm all “who with pure mind h*n<l their aid lo 
the building of this church”. It is curious, however, 
that m the <»ric detailed dewcriplkm which we 
of a pagan fM*rcm<iny of the* same Sf>rt, vir. , that- which 
preceded the rest4)nifion of the Roman Temple of 
Jupiter uiKm the (’nnitol m the time of Vnqrasian 
rracitus, “IliHt ”, IV, 5.3), we find not only that the 
foundations were washed with lustriil water, but that 
attention was (wjK*cially <*«*ntr<Hl ujkhi the great stone 
(iwf/cfw Hoxum) which was dragginl into itn place by 
magistrates and propic together. Moreover, gold 
and silver in an unwrought an<l virgin state were 
Bcatter<*d npem the bMindations. Stranpr still, a 
similar eercniony to have prevailed in niicient 

Assyria, where an inscription of N alKipolassar (604 
in r. ) df*scrib<*H how' that monarch, in building a temple 
to MenMiacfi, cast gold and silver iiixin the foundii^ 
tions (Behra<ler, “Keilinsehriftliehe Hiblioihck'*, 111, 
ii 5). FurthcT, the eereniomal rib' of laying a found- 
ation stone sfsnoM to reach bock to the time of Bargon, 
c, 3800 H. r. (ibid. , pp. H5~93). The euntom of {dicing 
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corns in or under the foundation stone, now vCTy gen- 
eral, needs further elucidation- The earliest definite 
instance at the moment discoverable is an entiy m an 
aecount-b^)ok at Bruges, which records that, when the 
palace of the magistrates of the Franc was rebuilt in 
1519, an fmgel (coin) was paid out to be place<l under 
the foundation stone (W. H. J. Weale in ** Notes and 
Qucrie8^^ 27 Aug., 1870, p. 184). It is just con- 
ceivable that this burial of gold and silver may i^p- 
resent a more primitive fiinn of sacrifice in which a 
human victim was immolated and buried under the 
mascjnry ; but the evidence of any widespread custom 
of this barbarous kind is by no means so conclusive 
as is maintained by such writers as Tylor (PnmiUye 
Culture, 1903, I, p. 104 sq.) and Trumbull (The 

Threshold Covenant, pp. 45-57). 

For the function iie« Catai-a.ni, Commenta^on the 

PofUtfimlis Romanum, II (Homr, 1739), I 732 : Hauer, SymlMhk 
(Hatinlxm, 1902). IH Cf. ftluo Douck in ATfWogta, XXVI 
(London, 1S36). 217 iiq.; Trumbull, The ThrMhold Covenani 
(Edinburgli, 1896). 45-67. _ 

Herbert Thurston. 


Stone, Mary Jean, b. at Brighttm, Sussex, in 1853: 
d. at Battle, Susw^x, 3 May, 1908. She was iducated 
at a Calvinist scIukiI in Paris and at AschafTenburg in 
Germany, where she aequireii an intimate knowledge 
of French, Gennan, and Italian. In (lermany Mif« 
Stone was brought into touch with the Catholic reli- 
gion, and exchange*!! Probistantism for the “frt^ 
atmosphere*’', as she <*.Kppc^sti(l it, of tlu* Catholic 
Church. She was rtHJCived into the (Jiurch by Mon- 
signor Ketteler, then Bishop of Mainz. Her histor- 
ical studies, for which, perhaps, she is Ixvt known U) 
the publi<% w(*rc, on her return to England, encouraged 
by the fathers of the SiH’ioty of Jesus. H(*r tahmt 
and painstaking method of rest’arrh earned for her a 
speedy recognition in her “Mary the First, Quc*en of 
Englan<r’ (UK)l). This is a study of the unhappy 
qutNhi whi<li takt‘s first rank amongst histornuil mono- 

f raphs. Miss Stone also w'rote “Faithful unt-o 
)eatlV', a study of Uu* martyrs of the Order of St. 
Franeis during the Reformation tK'ri<xl (1H92); “Eh*a- 
nor lieslie", a memoir of ix notable Scottish convert to 
the Chiin’h (1808); “Reformation and Renaiswince”, 
a group of studies on the jK'riods indicate<l (HKM); 
“Studies from Court and Cloister”, reprintiHi essays, 
of which fM*rhai)8 the most inten'sting are thowMm 
“Margaret Tuclor”, “Sir Henry Bedingfeld”, and a 
“Missing Page from the Idylls of the King” (1905); 
“The ChurcJi in English History”, a higher U^xi- 
book for teachers of history (HK)7)- Her “Oirdinal 
Pole”, liegun for the St. Nichohis Series, was inter- 
ruptcNl by her death. 8hf« was a frequent contrihut^>r 
to the greater periotlicala, the “Dublin Iteview”, 
“Month*’, “Blackwood’s”, “Comhill”, etc., aiidcxm- 
tribiited several articles to The Catholic ENCYru>- 
PKDlA. hl'*AIHiATE. 

Stone, Marmapuke, Jesuit, b. at Draycot, 28 
Nov., 1748; d. at St. Helens, 21 Aug., 1834. He was 
educated at St. Omers, shared in its historic exodus 
to Bruges, 10-17 August, 17fi2 (sw^ Saint Omer. Coi.- 
LBciE or), entereil the Society of Jesus in 1757, 
later became a master at the Li^^ge Acatieray. In 
1790 he 8iie«*edt'd as president to Father William 
Strickland, who then became procurator at London; 
with his assistance Father Stone suceeodtxi in jieace- 
fully guiding the English ex-Jesuits through more 
than a score of temjiestuous years (set* Milner, John; 
PoYNTER, William). Father Stone’s oonfr^res, 
though held together by a common vocation and their 
still uncanctdlwl vows^ were not allowed by the brief 
of supjiresaion to rtainite for purposes of government. 
He could therefore only rule by appealing to con- 
science; no eas>^ task w’hen one remembers the exterior 
difficulties, the adventuresome ardour that animated 
the young men of his wllege staff, and the peculiar 
wa3r8 into which the middle-aged missionaries were 


prone to subside. When deaUng with the bishops, 
he could claim no rights, not even those essential to 
religious bodies. Fortunately, they were not hostile, 
though their views on Jesuit property and privileges 
caused Father Stone much trouble. 

On 14 July, 1794, the College at Li^e was trans- 
ferred to Stonyhurat (q. v.) . In spite of the magnitude 
of the task, it was accomplished in good order; and 
schools reopened 22 October following. A rescript 
from Propaganda (14 Feb., 17^) confirmed Stony- 
hurst in all the privileges of Li^ge. Though it was 
impossible to hop for a restoration of the Society 
during the Revolutionary and Napoleonic w^ars, it 
was not impracticable to work for a reunion with the 
Russian Jesuits, whose corporate existence had lately 
been recognizea at Rome. In this Father Stone was 
successful. On 19 May, 1803, having made his pro- 
fession, he was declared provincial, and admitted 
others to their vows, for England, Ireland, and Mary- 
land; on 29 September a novitiate was oj>ened at 
Hodder. Rome, however, gave no public recogni- 
tion of the it‘8tor(^ order, though the pop jiri- 
vately expressed his pleasure. When the Bull of 
Restoration finally came (7 August, 1814), the inter- 
pretation w'as added (2 Dec., 1816), that it was to 
apply only whore the secular government wishcil: 
in England, therefore, the Jesuits were to he regarded 
08 still in their old position (see Society of Jesus). 
The college had grown enormously since its transfer 
to England and the Jf»suit missions had nrospennl 
steadily. Father Stone, notwithstanding his years, 
continued to act as college minister till 182/, when 
he finally retired to St. Helens. Here the goo<i news 
reaelu*d‘him (1829) that the English Jesuits had at 
last IxH'n fonnallv recognizeni. Though ho might n/it 
look on ideal leader, Father Stone wiw wonderfully 
a/iapted to his circumstances; his unfailing kindness, 
siinplieitv, sincerity, patience, and self-devotion wore 
irresistible. If he a<‘tt'd slowly, he made no mistakes* 
he was capable of undertaking great enten>risf‘8, and 
of carrying them through with strong tenacity of 

punsisc* 

Corn'Hpondenro at Stonyhurat and elsewhere. Gbrard, 
huret CiUlege (IS94), Foijsy, ftfcorde S.J.,vii, 741; Waki>. Thr 
Dawn of the Cathohe Revival (london, 1909), I DBM, Thr Kvt aj 
Catholic Emancipation (lA>ndon, 1912). 

J. H. POLLE.N. 

Stones, Precious, in Bible. — Precious stones are 
st OIK'S remarkabk* for their colour, brilliancy, or 
rarity. Such stones have at all times bot‘n held in 
high estec'm every'where, particularly in the East. 
We gather from various passages of Hacn'd Scripture 
that very early the Orientals appropriated them for 
divers ornamental U8<»: rings, bracelets, collars, neck- 
laces; the crowns of kings as also their garments and 
those of their officers and of the priests were set with 
pret'ious stones. The Hebrews obtained their pre- 
cious stonc^s fn)m Arabia, India, and Egypt. At the 
time of the ExcmIus Ej^t was flooded with riches, 
and we know how the Israelites on leaving the land 
possessed themselves of many pecious stones, ac- 
cording to the commandment of God (Ex., iii, 22; xii, 
35-^16). Later when they were settled in Palestine 
they could easily obtain stones from the merchant 
caravans travelliM from Babjdonia or Persia to Eg>T>t 
and those from Baba and Reema to Tyre (Ezeeh., 
xxvii, 22) Solomon even equipped a fleet which re- 
turned from Ophir laden with precious stones (III 
Kings, X, 11). , J. . 

The precious stones of the Bibk are chiefly of in- 
terest in connexion with the breastplate of the high- 
priest (Ex,, xxviii, 17-20; xxxix, 10-13), the treasure 
of the King of Tyre (Eiech., xxviii, 13), and the 
foundations of the New Jerusalem (Tob.,xiii, 16-17, 
in the Greek text, and more fuHy, Apoc., xxi, 18-21). 
The tvrelve stones of the breairtplate and the two 
stones of the shoulder-ornaments seem to have been 
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oonsidered by the Jews as the most prcM?ious; they un* 
doubtedly serve as the standard of whatever is 
tiful and rich bt'vond measure; Ixith Eaeeh , xxviu, lit, 
and Apoc., xxi, 18-21, are pattenunl after th<‘ nuxh*! 
of the rational; no wonder tlierefore that the htnm^s 
entering its eorntxisition should have Ixvn the oi>- 
iecta of a considerabh‘ amount of literature* from the 
fourth century. That sueh a literal urt' should have 
arisen is of itself convineiug pnxif that the identihea- 
tion of the stones wtis no c^asy problem to st»lve. It 
must be reinemlx^nHi loo that at the tune of the Se|>- 
tuagmt translation the stones to which the Hebrew 
names apply anild no longer Ik* ideritifiiHl, tuid the 
translators renderiHl the same Hebrew name by differ- 
ent GrtN?k words. So also did Jos<*phus who, how ev<*r, 
elaimiHi he hail scM'n tin* actual stoiu's 'Fins, eoiipk\l 
with the fa<*t that the late Hildical lists, although 
visibly depending on that of Kxodus, i*xhibit here 
and tnere notable changes, maki*s the task of identify- 
ing the stones a veiy* anluous om*. it should be m>- 
ticed that the ancients did not eljissify their i)r<‘cious 
stones by analyzing their eoinixisition luid erystalhne 
fonns: names w^ere given them from their colour, their 
use, or the country from which they came. '1'hu.s it 
liaiifKms that stoni's of tlu* saiiic or nearly tin* sainc 
colour, but of different eoniiKisition or eiy.stalliiH* 
form, bear identical nainf*s Another difliculty is due 
to the names having changed m tiu* course of time* 
thus the anci(*nt chrysoliti* is our topaz, the sjipnhirt* 
is our lazuli, etc. Uowever, w^e know most oi the 
stontis account<*d firocious in KgAjit, Assyria, and 
Babylonia. Owing to the neighlKUirhood an<l to the 
influence of these count ru's on Pal(*stme, it is highly 

E ’ able that the scon* of substancivs called m the 
* ^‘desirable stones” (Is., liv, 12) must be eon- 
tained in the fairly long list of the precious and orna- 
mental stones of* the Assyro-Babylonians and the 
Eg>'ptians. 

This is not the phice to enter upon a critical luid 
exegetical discussion of the Biblical piissag(*H ulK>ve n*- 
fiTred to, w’here lists of ]>recioijs sl()n(*s ar(* givim It 
w'lll be sufheient to treat bni'lly of tlaw* stoii(*s acconl- 
ing to the alphalxdical order of th(‘ English nani(‘s 
Agate, lleh. Sept. Vulg. aehatvH {Kx,, 

xxviii, 19; xxxix, 12, in Heb. and Vulg : also Kzeeh , 
xxviu, Id, in S(»pt.). — This is the second stone of the 
third row of the rational, W'h<T<* it very probably nu)- 
r(*«ented the tribe of Aser. d'lie derivation of tin* Ib*- 
brew' word is doubtful, but the stone has g<*nerully 
b<*<‘n acknow'ledgrMl to be the agatt*. I iirst (liebr u. 
Chahl. VVorterb ) diTivesC^ from “to flame”; it 
may also lx‘ rcUiH^l to Salia {HZt}, whemee caravans 
brought the stone* to Palest im*. The rJn*ck and Lat m 
namc*s are taken from the river Achates, the* niode*rn 
Dinllo, m Sicily, whe*re this stone* was first found 
(TlKHuihrastuH, ” De lapid.”, dK; Pliny, “Hist iiat ”, 
XXXVIl, liv). The stone be'longs bi the kiI<*x family 
(chalcedony HiX‘e;i(*8) and is formesl by de^Misitsof sili- 
ceous benis in hollows of ren-ks. 'Fo this mode of for- 
mation arc due the hands of variems cedours which it 
contains. Its conchoidal ele»vage is Huse*<‘pt ifile* eif a 
high {X)lish. To this stone various medicinal fKiwe^rs 
wr(*re attributed until far into the Mideile* Age's It 
was 8upfK>8ed to render the actiem of all iioisems venel, 
to counteract the infection of contagious dist*aHe*s: if 
held in the hand or in the mouth it wew he»lieve*d to 
alleviate fevfjr. The eiiglc, it was saiel, placenl an 
agate in its nest to guard its young against the liiteof 
venomous animals. The iwi ajpjate was crediteni with 
the|K>wer of sharpening the vision. At pre^sent agate 
and onyx differ only in the manner in which the stone 
is cut ; if it is so cut as to show f he layers of colour, it is 
called agate; if cut parallel to the lines, onyx. For- 
merly an agates that was banderl with well-defined 
colours was the onyx. The banded agate is used for 
the manufacture of cameos. 

Ambthtst, Heb. n?2^JnK;S€pt. d^M^rrat, alsoApoc., 
XIV.— 20 


xxi, 20, where it is the tw'elfth and last stone of tbo 
foundation of (he New’ Jerusalem, It ts the ihirtl stone 
in the third n>w’ of the mtioiial, n'prtwiiting the tribe 
of bssacimr (K\ , xxviu, 19; x.\xix. 12); the Sept ua|dlit 
eiiuriierates it among tlu* richi^ id the King of 
(KziM'h , vwiii. b'B. The Clr<'<*k nmne aUu(T<*s to the 
jMipular belief that the amethyst was n pnnmntive of 
intoxication, hemv In'akers wen* nuuie <»f amethyst 
for carousats, ami mvelerate drmkt*rw wort* anuilets 
nijuit* ot It t<i ixiuiiteraet the action of wine. Alnin- 
<^a iuui kmiehi explain the HebiTW in titt analo- 


gous manner. den\ mg it fromc:*'n, to diH*am; C^n in 
Its lirst nicamiig Migm!h*s “to Ik* hard” (Fffml, Hebr. 
Hainlw<irt(‘rhuchj We have no n*iison to doubt the 
accuracy of the translation since we Find a genertd 
agns'iiuait among the various versions; Josephus 
(.Viit. Jud . 111 , vii, 9 ) also has “amethyst”; the Tar* 
glim of Onkclos and tin* Syrme Version have “calPs 
exe”, indicating the colour. The amethyst is rt bril- 
liant traiispan'iit Moiu* of a piiride tsilouf nwernbling 
that i>f dilut»‘d wim* and varx'ing in shmle from the 
violet purph' to row* 'Fhere are two kinds of aimv 
tbysis* the oruMital ametliyst, a Npi‘<‘a*« of siipphtrt% is 
very hard (ef. lb‘l> , and w lien colon rleiw can 

hardly be dist ingnislKMl from the dimnniul; the <xei- 
dental amethvKt i.s of the siU'X family, hence diffenuit 
in com|HiHit ion from the oriental stone. But theiden- 
tiU of iuim(*.s H ac(HMinte«i f(*r by tin* idimtity of col- 
our. 'Fhe Occident al imiel bvst is easily engniviHl. It 
IS foiiiai of various ^l/.(^s. fts kIiiiim’ ih different from 
the round jadible to thi* hexagonal, pyramid-iUipjKHl 
crystal. 

Bkiiyl, Heb Sept ; Vtilg. 

In tin* breastplate this stmie oeenpnsl the third jdiicc 
of th<* st'eond nov and was undiTstoiMl to repreaeiit 
Nephtali (Hx., xxvin, 19 , xxxix, Id); aei^irding to the 
SepfuHgint it IK (hi*BiMM)nd of the fourth rt>w', and third 
of the fourth according to tlu* Vulgate; Kzeeh., xxviii, 
Id. mentions il in tin* third pla<‘<\ it is cittsl also in the 
(;rcek text of "Fob , xiii, 17 , but is wanting in the V’ul- 
gate; .\poc , xvi, 29 , gives il as the eighth stone of the 
foundation of the New Jerusalem. 'Fhere is great 
differtMice of opinion as to the I'xact Hebn^w oorrela- 
ti\eof IhiKW'ord d'heb<*st supfsirted isc'^-T, though 
C.ir also do(‘S not lack probability r.Ct** has Uki'Wisc 
bc‘cn .sugg(*Ml<‘d, but vMihout sufFieirnt reason, itHfsuiiH, 
for to this Hebrew nCT* niiisf (*orn‘K}Mmd jixMper, Gr. 
raaint, bat TIum mistaken idea mo t probably 

arose from tin* siipiMjsition that the Iranslateil words 
must, have oc.CMipicd the aame |Kmiflon lis m the orig- 
inal 'Fins IS not the case, as a fManiJarison of the 
tla* (Irt'ck and bat in translations hIiowm, m tin* Vul- 
gate, indeed, w'c find jastKT in the same i>oKition as 
w’here:islhe(ireek < joes not eorn^spond 

t(rthe].atin />eriy//as, the saim* may have hamH'iMsl 
as regards tin* translation of tin* Hebrew iiit<» Or<Hik, 
espiMiallv as in the old manner of writing the two 
words and might be easily eonfuw'd. The 

authority of Jrosf'phiis is here of litth* weight, for he 
mo.si hkelv (piotetl from memory, the imsition of the 
words bf'ing at variaiicte f’veii in lim two liwts (Bell. 
Jud , V, V, 7, Ant Jud,, HI, vii) Our ehoKM’, theriv 
hire,’ is limited to (he two words and cn*?* 
e^unpanng various texts of the Vulgate the (jre<‘k m 
verv meonKist<*nl -we find that cnZ is always iraiw- 
lateil by onvx this ahme wsmis sufheient to render 
fairly probable the opinion that bf*ryl erirreKfKitidH to 
Heb That tla* bervl was among the Hbmes of 

the rational af»p*ars beyond doubt since all iransla- 
tions mention it Tho etymology giving us no spe- 
cial help, hv elimination we etime to the generally ac^ 
ceptedeoneluMionthat beryl ami stand for meh 

other The* bervl is a stone w»m|K>HCirl of silica, alu- 
mina ‘ and gliicina The laTyl and the etncrflJd w of 
the same HiKH ies The diffr-renee hHweon the be^l, 
the aqua marine, ami the emerald is determmed by tho 
colouring matter and the [Hjculiar shade of each. The 
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beryl, though 8ometime« white, Ih usuiUly of a light 
blue verging into a yellowish green; the enierald is 
more tran^arent and of a finer hue than the lK?ryi; 
aa a gem, it ie more b^'autiful, and hence more coHtly; 
the aqua marine is a beaut iful 8<*a-gr(*cn variety. The 
emerald derivt^s its cohiur from a small quantity of 
oxide of chromium; the beryl and anua imirine from a 
small quantity of oxifh; of iron. Tlie IxTyl occurs in 
the «ha|)0 eitlxT of a rx'bble or of an hexagonal prism. 
It IB found in metariKirphic limestone, slate, mica- 
schist, gneiss, and granite. In ancient tiiiie.H it was 
obtain(?<l fnmi UpjxT Kgypi and is Kiill found m the 
miea slat^ of M t . Zaborah, Th(‘ largest twryls known 
have been found in Arworth and (Irafton, New 
liampshirc*, and in Uoyalntrin, MaH.sachuwd.ts, ITnited 
Biatesof America; on<‘ weighs 2tKK) lb., measures 51 
inehes in length, inches through in one direction 
anil 22 in anothcT transverse*. TliC b<*rvl has b(*en 
cinploy(»dfor cabalist ic uses (Aubr(»y, *'Miseellaiji(*s”). 

(UitlurNri.K, lleb., ; Sept. di'Opa^ (Kx., xxviii, 18; 
xxxix, 11 ; E/i*ch., xxviii, l.'l; omitted in Ezech.j xxvii, 
Kij; Vulg , airhunculiiH (lOx , xxviu, IH; xxxix, 11; 
Ez(H‘,li., xxviii, l'{), (innrna (I']zecli , xxvii, lb), the first 
Stone of the secoinl row of the rational; it r(‘pre.sent(‘d 
Jiula, and i.s also tlu* <‘igfith stone mentioned of the 
rielu'H of the King of Tyn* (Exc^ch., xxviii. Id), being, 
not u native producl, Init an oliject of im|K>r1ation 
(ICzerh., xxvii, Ki); it is perhaps the lliird stone of the 
fou’idation of tlie (•(‘lestial city (Afioe,, xxi, 19). The 
ancH‘Ut author.s are far from agn'cing on the [»recis(» 
nature of this si one. It very probably* eorresjMHids 
to the of ddiixiphrastUM (l)e lap., IS), the car- 

bunculuH of I’liriy (Hist, nat., XXXVII, x\v), thc^ 
churchvdonim of I'etronius, and the ardjoiunu of th(* 
Arabs If so it is a red g!itt<*rmg stone, probablv the 
Oriental ruby, though the apis'llalion may fiave be<*n 
applied to various red gern.s. ddieo())iraM u.s say.s of 
it : “ Its eol«»ur IS nsl and of such a kind that w'Ik'II it is 
held against the sun it resemlih's a burning coal.*' 
This description talluss fairly well with tliatof tlie 
Oric'iital ruby, lb* n*lales .also that the most perf<*et 
carbuncles Wf‘re brought from (hirthage, Marseilles, 
Egypt, and tin* tanghbourlaKHl of Siena. Carluincles 
wi're nanus! difTenait I v aeconling t<> t he plac<'S wlu'iiet* 
tliey came. Pliny (Hist, nat., XXXVII, xxv) cit(*s 
tlie* lithixontes, or Indian carbuncles, the amethy.sti- 
*outes, tile colour of wlueli appro-aclu’d that of the 
anu'thyst, ami the hitit<‘s. Most ])robably, then, the 
name of carbuncle appli(‘d to several stoiu's. 

(^AUNuniAN, H(‘b. from tolxTi'd, especially 
“red filoodcd”; Sept, and Apoc. trdpfiiov; Vulg. sor- 
dtUss; (lie tied stone of the breastplate (l']\ , xxviii, 17; 
xxxix, 10) represc’utmg Kiiben; al.so the first among 
the stones of the King of Tyre (Ezeeh., xxvui, Id); tiu* 
si.xth foundation .stone of the celestial eity (Aik>c , xxi, 
19). The wtinl trdpStop has soni(*tiim\s Ikhui rendered 
sardony.x; this is a mistake, for the sanu* word is equiv- 
alent to carneluui m d'heophrastus (Di* lap., 55) and 
Pliny (Hist, nat., XXXVll,x\xi). wdiodiTive the name 
froni itiat of the city of Sarth*s wlu're, they nay, it was 
first found. The carnidian is a silicisms stone and a 
s|K‘eieH of chalctnlony. Its eolour is a flesh-hued r(*d, 
varying from the pal«\st tlesh-eolour to a lieep bliKnl- 
redl ft is of a conchoidal structure. I ’snally it.s col- 
our is w-ithout clouds or veins; but somctimcH delicate 
vc‘ins of extremely light rtxl or wdiite arc found ar- 
ranged much like the rings of an agate. Carnelian 
is usixi for rings and seals. The finest ciimclians are 
found in iht* East Indies. 

CiiAiA'EnoNr, Apoc., xxi, 10, Vulg chalet- 

donius, tlie third foundation stone of the ctdestial 
Jerusaiein. Some claim the writing x^h,Ktidtip isern)- 
lUHius, and that it should be t-he carbuncle. 

Though this view i.s countenanc^ed by but few M8S., 
yet it is not devoid of nnaaon; for whilst the other 
eleven stoiw's corn'.siKmii to a stone in the rational it is 
singular that this should be the only exception. 


Moreover the ancients veiy often confounded the 
names of these two .stones. The chalcedony is a sili- 
ceous stone. 1 ts name is siipix>sed to be derived from 
Chalccxion, in Bithynia^ whence the ancients obtaincdl 
the stone. It is a Ki)ecie8 of agate and bears various 
nam(« acitording to its colour. It is usually made 
up of (jonccntric circles of various colours. Tne most 
valuable of thc.w .stones are found in the East Indies. 
S<*t.s for rings, seals, and, in the PiOst, cui>s and beakers 
ore made of chalc(*doii. 

Choociiod, -OlD (Is., liv, 12; Ezech., xxvii, 16); 
Sept. toiTwtt (Is., liv, 12), xopx^ (lOzech., xxvii, 16); 
Vulg. (Is., liv, 12), ch(Michod (Ezech., xvii, 16). — 
This word i.s used onlj^ twdee in the Bible. The chod- 
chod is generally idcnt ified wif h t he Oriental ruby. The 
Iran.slation of the wxird in Is. both by the Sejituagiat 
and the V^ilgate is jasper; in E.z<*ch. the word is inor(‘ly 
transliterated; tlie (ireek in explained by eoii- 

Kid(*rmg how easy it is to mistake a 5 for a *). “Wh.at 
ehodchiMl Kigiijfit*s“, say.s St Jerome, “1 have until 
now not b(*(‘ii able to fiiid“ (Comment, in Ezixh., 
xxvii, 16, in P. L., XXV, 255). In Is. he follows the 
Septuagint and trfuislat(*s vhodchod by jasjius. The. 
word is probably derived from *V*7, “ to throw fin*”; the 
stone viiiH therefore brilliant and very likely red. This 
KUpiKiHition is strengthemsl by the fact that the Ariv- 
bic w'ord kadzkadzat, <‘vulently dcriv(‘d from tlu* same 
Btom as ch(Hich(Hiy dc'signatcs a bright nsi. It was 
therefore a kind of nibv, likely the Oriental niby, 
perhaps also tlie carbuncle (ses* above). 

ChiHYHOLiTE, Ileb. (Ex , xxviu, 20; xxxix, 13; 

Ezeeh., 1 , 16: X. 9; xxviii, 13, (5iiit., v, M, Dan , x, 6); 
Sept , xpuereiXtOot ( Ex , XXVIU, 20; XXMX, 13; ICzeeh , 
xwiii. 13); OapaU (Oant , v, M, Dan., x, 6); Oapatli 
(ICzeeli., 1, 16; \, 9); Vulg. vhnji^olilhiis (Ex., xxviu, 
20; XXXIX, Pi; l'>.eeh., x, 9; xwm, 13; Dan., .x, 6), 
hyacittlhnH ((’ant., v, II); (jaaia nmo moria (Ezech., 
i, 16); Apoe* , XXI, 20, \ ulg. rhrytialithus . — 

'riiiHLstlie tt'iith stone of the* rat lonal, r<‘pn‘.s<‘nting the. 
tribe* of Zabuloa; it slanel.s fourth in the emim«‘rat ion 
e>f P:z(*edi , xwm, Pi, auel is gne'u as the se'ventli foun- 
elation st erne* of the eelcstial e‘Uy in Ape)e' , xxi, 20. In 
none of the llebre*w t(*\t.s i,s there any lunt as tei tlie 
nature of this steme*, lie)W'(*ve‘r, sinea* the* Septuagint 
liahitually translate*s the* lle‘l)n*w' worel by 
except wlH‘n*il im‘re'ly t ranshterate*s it and in Ezesdi , x, 
9, since*, inores)ve*i, tla* \ ulgale* fe)llo\\.s this translat ie)ri 
wnth ve*ry' fe*\v e\ee*pt ions, auel Aejuika, Jose*phus, anel 
St. Epiphatuiis agre*<* in tlii'ir n*nde*ring, w e cun safely 
a<*ce'pt the* eepinion that (he* chryseilite* e»f the aiicieuts, 
w'hich isoui topaz, was m<*an( . The weird Ihur-si.s \ ery 
likely ])ointH to the* ])lace whe*ne*e* the* stone wjus 
brought ('I liar.si.s). The* me)el<*rn chn seihte* is a grtH’n 
oblemg hexagonal prism of une*e)ual .siele.s ternunati*el 
by two triangular pyramiels. 3 he topaz, or aneiemt 
oJny^soiite, is an e>ct angular prism eif au e>range‘-ye‘P 
low’ e*e)le>ur; it is e*.e>m|M>se‘<l e)f alumina, silica, hydro- 
fluoric ue’iel, anel inm. It is found m C’e*ylon, Arabia, 
anel Egv’])t, and sewt*ral species we*re aelmitte*d to exist 
(Pliny,‘“llist . nat.”, XXXVll, xlv). In the* Middle 
Age*s it w'as helie’Ve?<l te> (he |x)we*r of dispelling 

the fears of night juul of driving away devils; it wnia 
alsei supiKweel to be an exce*Uent cure* for the diseast‘8 
of the eye. 

CHRYHOPriA.srs, Gre*ek xp^hrpao-o^, the temth foim- 
datum stone* of the* e'.e'leslial Jenisalem (Aix>e , xxi, 
20). This is jK*rhapslhe agate of Ex., xwiii, 20, and 
xx.xix, 13, since* the chiw’se^prasus w'as not vt*r^* wt*ll 
knowm among the aneient.s. It is a kiiiel of green 
agate, eoiupejaeil mostly of .silica and a small ix;rct*nt^ 
age of niekel. 

Coral, Heb. (Job, xxvui. IS; Prov., xxiv, 7; 

P^zet'h., xxx’ii, Ui); r^»pt. /iapo^; \’ulg. cjcebta, 

sencum . — The H«^b^ew word 8<*ems to come from SXl 
or “to be high”, prt>bably eoiineJing a resem- 
blaiu*e to a tree. It may be also that the* name came 
from a strange country, as did the coral itself. It is 
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obvious that the ancient versions have completely 
missed the sense; they even felt it so well that in < 
place they merely transliterated the Hebrew word 
in Esech,, xxvii, lb, coral is mentioned as one of the 
articles brought by the Syrians to Tyre. Plnem- 
cians mounted beiuls of coral on colfars and garments. 
ThtMse corals were obtaine<i by Babylonian jK»arl- 
fishers in the Red Sea and the" Indian Ocean, "ilu* 
Hebrews made appimmtlv very little usi' of this s\il>- 
stance, and hence it is seldom mentioned in their writ- 
ings; this exjdains also the difficulty felt by thi‘ trans- 
lators in rend<‘ring tin* word. (Jesemus (I'hesaunis. 
p, 1113) translate's (Job* xxvin, 18; I*rov., in 

15; viii, 11; xx, 15; xxxi, 10; Lam., iv, 7) by “n'd 
eorar^; but many niaintain that the pearl is meant m 
these passagtM^. The coral s|x>ken of in the Ihhle is 
the prei'ious coral {corail um rubrum), \ho fonnatioii of 
which is W’ell known. It is a calcartHnis swrt'tion of 
certain jiolypa, haying a tr<M'-hke formal ion. At pri's- 
ent coral is found in the MfHiiti'rraTU'an, the northern 
coast of Africa funiishing the dark nnl, Sardinia the 
yellow^ or salmoTW'olourt'd, and the coast of Italy tlie 
rose-pink coral. Ont' of the greatest coral-tisherK's of 
the present day is Torre d('l Clnvo, near NjipU^s. 

Crystal, H(*b. (Job, xxviii* 18), (Kzech, i, 
22) : bot h W'ords signify a glassy substanct*; B<‘pt .ya/iit; 
Vulg. nmncntia (Job, xxviii, IS); Kp65ra\\ot, cn/s(allu9 
(Ksech., i, 22). — I'liis W’as a transparent mmeial n'- 
sembling glass, most probably a varu'ty of (|uartz. 
Job places it m the Sana* catt'gory with gold, onyx, 
sapphire, ghiss, eoral, topaz, etc. 'I'he 'rargum n*n- 
d('rs the rnr of Kzecli. by “ie<‘’’; the \ersions trans- 
late by “eiy'star’. We ftiul crystal again mentioiuHl 
m AiKic., iv, <i; xxi, 11; xxii, 1. In Ps. cxlvii, 17, and 
h>cluH., xlni, 22, there can he no qiK'stion but that \vc 
is meant. The woril Jon, xxviii, 17, which 

some translate by crystal, moans glass. 

Diamond, Heb. Sc'pt. Vulg. 

vuiMf adanumltnus (Kzecn., ni,0; Zach , vn, 12; J<t ,xcn. 
1) — Wh(‘ther or not thi.s .stom* is rt*ally the duimoiKl 
cannot be as(U'rtaine(l. Many pasHiiges in llolv Writ 
point indml to the qualities of the diamond, esp<‘- 
cially its hardness (Kz(‘eh., ni, 9; Ziu h , vii, 12; Jer , 
xvn, 1). In the la.st JtTemms informs ii.s of a use to 
W'hich this stone w'as put , which agn*es adimrafily with 
the us(‘ to wiiieh the diamond is put at thi.s day: “'ihe 
sin of Juda is wTitten with a pen of iron, with the point 
of a diamond'’. But although diamond is ustsj to en- 
grave hard substance's, yet it should be remarked 
that ot her stemes may sfTv<* the same f)iir 7 M)se. The 
Septuagint omits the passages of JOzj'ch. and Ziwh., 
while the first five verse's fd Jer,, xvii, are* missing m the 
Cod. ValicanuH and Alexandrinus, but are feMind m 
the Coinplulen.Hian edition and in t heSyruw’and Arabic 
Versions. I)eKpit<*th(‘quahti(‘smenlion<‘d m the* Bible, 
the stone spiKeri of in the places re’ferre'd to may 
be^ the limpid eorindon, which e*xhibit.s the* same* (jual- 
ilies, and is us<*ei m Inelia for the same* j)iiq>ose*s as w^e 
use the diamond. The diamemd was not ve'ry we*li 
kne3wn among the' ancients; and if w'c lidd tee this re'a- 
sein the similarity Ixdwt'en the words the* Kgyi>- 

tiaii asmtr, ‘‘emery", a sfM*cie*s of eorindon usenl to 
peilish pix'ciouH stones, and the Ile*hri*w worel 

8upi>Ofii'<l to mean the diamond, we may ce»ncluele w'lth 
probability that the limfiid ce^rindon w'as int(‘nde»<l. 
Alx'n-Esra anel Abarbanel translate' C/H*' by "elia- 
mond"; but chlT we have shown above* to lx* the 
bcTyl. The diamond is miuie up of pure carbon, 
nxjstly of a white transparent coleiur, but 1 * 01110111111*8 
tmtea. The white diamond is the most pree'ienis, 
owing to its beauty anel rarity, f^uth Africa con- 
tains the largc*st diamond fiekls. 

Emerald, lleb. rpiiS ; »Sc*f>t. <ffUpaydot; V’’ulg. mnarag^ 
eit«; the third stone of (he rational (Ex., xxviii, 17; 
xxxix, 10), where it represf*nls thc! trifw* of D'vi; it is 
the ninth stone in Ez(.*eh , xxviii, 13, anel the; femrth 
foundation stone of thc celestial Jerusalem (Apex;., xxi, 


10) 1 he same nreeious stone is also mentioned in 

1 e>b . xni, Ui (\ 21); Jud., x,2l (Vulg. 19); and in 

the tin*ek text of EceUw., xxxii, 8, but them is no indi- 
cation of It m the M8. B. of the Hebrew U'xt, 
founei in the Ceiuxiih of Cairo in 1890. 1'hat 
Stands for “t*inenUd" is veritiiHl by the faeit that 
practically all versions, lis wt*ll as Jom'phus (Ant. 

4 i ’ ^ translate it 

thus, ihe Hebrew ixHit pD, fn>m which it is pn>l>- 
ably denviHl, sigmfh's “to glitter", which quality 
eminent ly with the emerahl. The WNml may 
also come fnnn the Sanskrit mantka/a w'hicli is eer- 
Lamlv the emerald; the Creek form <rpi4payA»t is not so 
distant from the Hebrew that no similarity can Iw 
found bet\\«s‘n them In Job, xni, 21; Jud, x, 19; 
r.eelus , xvxn, S; an<l .\|>oe , xxi, 19, the emerald is cer- 
tiunl> the stone spoken of. ’Hie won! "IC: also has 
8t>rii(‘t lines bci'n t ranslated by ftmaragf/ufi; lint tliis is a 
nnst.’iki*, for is the (^arbuneh*. The emerald is a 
gm'nvaru‘t\ of Ix'ryl and is eom|KistH) of silicate of 
ahnmim an<l ghieina. Its form is a hexagonal crystal; 
it.s ctilonr is a brilliant retlei t mg grt'i'ii. The stone acl- 
imts of a high polish 3'he emerald is f<»und in meta- 
inorphic roek.s, granites, aiul mica sehists; the fini^st 
sp<*eimens come from Muzo, Bogotii, South America. 
Ihe an(‘i(*nts obtanuNi tin* stone fitun Egypt and In- 
dia, It has sonK'tniK's bt*<‘n a-Hserted that they knew 
nothing of the emi*raltl; but (Ins is filainlv rt^futinl by 
Pliny, 'I'lH'oplirastiis, and others, thougn the name 
may have Ixs'ii u.s(*d isissibly for other Hton<*s. In the 
Miildle Ag(*H marvellous jM»w<*rs were attnbuteil to thc 
emerald, the most conspicuous being (In* ihiw'ct to pm- 
si'rve or hejd the sight . 

UvAi'iNrii, (beck uditiWiof; Vulg hgannthim (Aimc., 
XXI, 20); the elev«*ntli stone* of tin* foundation 01 the 
heavenly eitv It (’orreHisnnls very pndmblv to H<4)., 
the ligurnis of K\ , xxs in, 19, xvmv, 12 (St Kpiphan., 
"l)e (luodei iin g(‘mmm” m P. (J , XLlIl, ;WK)). The 
stone M|Milven of in ('ant , v, M, and ealhsl hyocinthu$ 
in tin* Vnigati* is tlie Hebrew wbieh has lieen 

shown abovi* to lx* the ebrvsolite, I'he exiM't nature 
of the hyacinth cannot he deti’rmiiHMl, the name hav- 
ing b<‘<*n applied to sevi‘ral stones of similar colours, 
and most probably demgn/itmg stones of the same 
colours as the flower hyaemth. Hyacinth is a zircon 
of a iTiinson, r<‘<i, or orange hue. It is hard<*r than 
quartz and its eliavage is undulating and sometimes 
lain(‘)lat<*d. Its form is an oldring (|midninguiar 
prism tirminatid on both ends by a (piadranguliir 
pyraini<i. it w'ti.s HUp|s)s(*d to be a talisman against 
ll'IiqM'StH. 

Jasclh, Hf*b. H<*pl. fainrn; Vulg jnnptH; ihe, 

twelfth stone of the breastplate (Ex., xxviii, IS; xxxix, 

11) , ri’preseiitiiig Ih'njamin. In the (Ireek and Latin 

ti’xts it coineM sixth, and h<» also m Itzech . xxvin, 13; 
in (he Aimealypsi* it is the first (xxi, 19). Ilespite this 
(lifTerenei* of jiosjtiori is umloabteilly the 

of tin* Hehn'w text. The jasper is an anhjy^drate quartz 
com|Kised of sili<;a, alumina, and iron. There are jjts- 
pers of nearly < v(*ry colour. It is a completely opfM]ue 
stone of a conchoidal cleavage. It H<s*ms to have lK*en 
obtaiiH**! bv the Jews from India and Egypt, 

Liouiu'k, Heb .Suit Vul^ liquritiM; 

the first stone of the thinl row of the rational (Ex., 
xxvin, 19; xxxix, 12), representing (lad. It is miss- 
ing in the Hebrew' of Kzeeh , xxviii, 13. but pntmuit in 
the (Ireek. I'lns stone is probably tne wMiie as the 
hyacinth (St, Kpiplian., kw. eit ). This identifiear 
tion, aiirnitUsi by tradition, rests on the retnark that 
the twelve foundation stones of the ceh^tial city in 
Ai>oc., XXI, 19-2t), corresfiond to the twelve stones of 
the rational, from winch it woukl apfaw that the lig- 
uruM is the same lis thc* hyacinth. Home have idem- 
tificsl it with thc* turmaline, a view rc'jected by moiit 
scholars. . * . 

Onyx, Heb. cnr; Hc*pt. Vulg. lapis mychP- 

nus, the eleventh stone; of the breostfilate in the Hebrew 
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and the Vulgate (Ex., xxviii, 20; xxxix, 13j, 
ing the tribe of Joseph; in the Bept. it i« the ti^lfth 
•tone: it is the hfth in Eaech., xxviii. 13, in the Hcb.. 
but the twelfth in the ClrcMjk; it is called sardonyx and 
comcjs in the fifth place in Ajkmt.. xxi, 20. 1 he exact 
nature of this stone is diKputcHi. Many think, 
cause the word ^ripdWot occurs instead of the 

Hebrew cn^? that the beryl is meant; but this is not so 
(st^ Ubhyl above). 3'he Vulgate indeed gives onyx 
as the (equivalent of the ilebr(*w • True, this alone 
would be a very weak orgurntmt; but we have othcT 
and stronger evidenc<j« in the fact that the Hebrew 
word occurs frecpiently in Holy Writ (Gen., ii, 12; 
Ex.. XXV, 7; XXV, 9, 27; I Par., xxxix, 2; etc.) and on 
eacn oc<!asion, save Job, xxviii, 10, it is translated m 
the V^ulgate by l/ttna onychinim iUijns sdtdonychus in 
Job, xxviii, 16) . The Greek m very inconsistent in its 
translation, rendering differently in various tex^; 
thus in Gen., ii, 12, it is \lOot rpdffivot, adpStot in Ex. 
XXV, 7;xxxv,{i;ffpdpaySot in Ex,, xxviii, 9; xxxv. 27; 
xxxix, 6; (Todfx^ a meie transcription of the Hebrew 
word in I Par., xxix, 2; and in Job, xxviii, 16. 
Tl»‘> other Greek iraiislaiorH are morc^ uniform: 
Aquila has <rap56yu^; HymrnacJius and Theodotion 
have the paraphrase of Onkelos laid inZr^i, the 
Syriac bariila, both of which evidently arc the Greek 
/9iypi/XXof, “beryl”. Since the translations do not ob- 
serve the same, order as the Hebrew in enumerating 
the stomps of tlie rational (see Bekyl alx>v(‘), we are in 
no way Ixmnd to aijcept tlu; Greek fti/ipv\\ot as the 
translation of cn;^,and rcdymg on th<‘ testimony of the 
various versions we may sabdy hold the onyx is the 
stone signified by cnr. The onyx i.s a variety of 
quartz analogous to the agate and othr^r crypto-crys- 
talline species. It is composed of different layers of 
variously (coloured carnelian much lik<^ handl'd imate 
in structun', but the layers are in even or parallel 
plaruM. Ib'iice it is wtdl adapted for the cutting of 
camiHis and was nui(di used for that purjKise by the 
ancients. I'he colours of the bi’st arc* fK*rfectly w<'ll 
defined, and an' cithiT white and black, or whit(*, 
brown, and black. The best specim(*ns are brought 
from India. Sardonyx has a striietvin' like onyx, nut 
is composed usually of alternate Iay<*rH of white chal- 
ctnlony and (nirnelian, although the carnelian may be 
associated with layers of wiiitOj brown, and black 
olialeedony TIhj ancnnits obtaineii the onyx from 
Arabia, Egypt, and India. 

Peakl. -The pearl can hardly be termed a stone; 
we may nevertbeh^ss, by giving tlie word “sUme” a 
broad 'nKuuiirig, treat here of the pearl, as we have 
treated alxive of c(»ral. It is comparatively certain 
that the i^arl (Grei^k Viilg' nuirgarita) m%H 

known among tlu' Jews, at leiist after the timi' of Solo- 
mon, as it was among the Phtmiciaas. What word 
d(»signatod it is uncertain. The following have Ixam 
suggested: which, however, signitHHl “crvstar’ 

above; also Furst, “Hebr. u. ('hald. Worterb.”) 
wliich Gt«seiiius renders by “reil e<»ral”; n, Esth.. i, 6, 
which is translated in the Vulg. by hpitt jtanus, 
“marble”; the Arabic drir, however, means “imwI”, 
and thus also Furst renders the Hebrew word. In the 
New^ Testament we find the pearl meutioneil in Matt., 
xiii, 45, 46; 1 Tim., ii, 9; etc. The iKmrl is a cimcre- 
tion consisting chiefly of carbonate of lime found in 
B<‘veral bivalve mollusks, but esjieeiaUy in the atncula 
margariti/era. It is generality of a whitish blue, 8i>me- 
tim«*«s showing a tinge of pink; there are also yellow 
pearls. This gem w^as oonsidereil the most precious 
of all among the ancients, and was obtain^ from the 
Ked Soil, the Indian Ocean, and the Pej*aian Gulf. 

lIuBY. — This may have b^n either t he carbuncle or 
the chodchod (see above). There is, however, a 
choice betwf'en the oriental ruby and the spinel ruby; 
but the words may have been uschI indiscriminately 
for both. The former is extremely hard, almost as 
hard as the diamond, and is obtainea from Ceylon, In- 


dia, and China. It is considered a most pre- 
cious gem. 

Sapphire, Heb. TCD ; Septuag. adrif^eipov; \ ulg. sap- 
phtrus , — The sapphire was the fifth stone of the ra- 
tional (Ex., xxviii, 19; xxxix, 13), and represented the 
tribe of Dan. It is the seventh stone in Ezech., 
xxviii, 14 (m the Hebrew text, for it occurs fifth in the 
Greek text); it is also the second foundation stone of 
the cek^stial Jerusalem (Apoc., xxi, 19). The genu- 
ine sapphire is a hyaline corindon of a beautiful blue 
colour* it is comix)s<'d of nearly pure alumina, its col- 
our being due to the presence of oxide of iron. The 
ancients gave the name of sapphire also to our lapis- 
lazuli, which is likewise a blue stone, often sjx'ckled 
with Alining pyrites which give it the appearance of 
being sprinkled with gold dust. It is composed of 
silica, alumina, and alkali ; it is an opaque substance 
easily engravfxl. Which of thc'sc* f wm m referred tom 
the Bible? Both may be meant, but the lapis-lazuli 
seems more probable, for as often as its qualities are 
dc'seribed, it is spoken of as bung easily engraved 
(Lam., iv, 7; Ex., xxviii, 17; xxxix, 13). The sapphire 
was obtamcMi from India. 

Sakikinyx; Sard. — T hese two wonis are often con- 
found<?d by intcrpn‘ters. The sard is the carnelian, 
while the sardonyx is a species of onyx. 

3 ’ opaz , Heb. ; Sept . Ttyird^^iov; \ ulg. topanus, the 
second stone of the rational (Ex., xxviii, 17 ; xxxix, 19), 
repr(‘8C'nting SimtM>n; also the second stone in EztHdi., 
xxviii, 13; the ninth foundation stone of the celestial 
Jc‘rusalein (Apoc., xxi, 20); also mentioned in Job, 
xxviii, 19. 'ihis topaz is generally believed to have 
hwn the chr>'8oht e ratluT t han our t opaz. Th<' orien- 
tal topaz IS composed of nearly pun* alumina, silica, 
and fluoric iu;id; its shapi' is an orthorhombic prism 
with a cleavag(* transverse to its long axis It is ex- 
tremely hard and has a doiibk* n^fractioii. When 
rublnvl or heated it b<*comes highly (*lectnc. It vari(*8 
in colour according to the count from w^hich it 
comes. The Australian topaz is green or yellow; the 
3^a.sinanian clear, bright, and traiLsjiarent ; the Saxon 
pale violet; the Bohemian sea-gn'en and tin* Brazilian 
red, varying from a pale n‘d to a d(M*p (*arnune The 
uneu'nts v<*ry probably obtained it from tin* East. 

St, Ei»iph v.su’h, De dtu^ieam grmmiM in P. (i,, XLIII, 2t>4- 
304, St. Ihidohk, De Inpuitlnut m KtymoL, xvi, fi-1.5, m P L. 
l.XXXn, f>7(>-.'>S0, Kino, ArUifiur (trnu (2d ed , Ixmdon, 1S72); 
Il>KM. Thr Natural nf {jvm» or Dnnralwe Sioue» {2\\ vid*, 

I^jiulon, 1H70), BiiAt's, I merrdotum hehrtrorum (L<*>den, 
10.H0); Bvbeldn in I >AKhMLiF.H(i AMJ Ihrt. deit antiqutUa 

gre<'ijuf» rt ronuixneH. h v. (iemma , l.KHtTKK in Viooi iioux, fhei. 
dr la Hiblr. « v. Pterren jnr^rtruHrtt, lUmKNMCLi.KH, liandbuch der 
HbUfchm AHi'rthum^Kuadr Winkr in lixblxBchru RtaU 

u*drterhurh (l^ipziK, lH4t7), a. v. EdelKtxnc. 

CUAKLES L. SorVAV. 

stoning in Scripture. — Palestine being a very 
ro(!ky country, the abmiiianci' of stones made it natu- 
ral to UH(* them as missileji. Stone throwing might be 
merely a mark of hatnxl and contempt (II Kings, xvi, 
6“ 13), or the mean.H of carrying out murderous mten- 
tions against which provision had to be made in the 
Law (Ex , XXI, IS; Num., xxxv, 17). Stoning to death 
which w*as at first an exprejssion of iK>pular fury anal- 
ogous to “lynching”, later came to l>e a natural and 
legally r<^cogniz<*d method of execution. It w^as thus 
regulated by law as an apiwiiitcxi means of capital 
punishment (Deut., xvii, 5~7; Acts, vii, 5S). Death by 
stoning is prescribed in the Pentateuch as the penalty 
for eighU*en different crimes including Sabbath-break- 
ing, but for one crime only — murder — is it the penalty 
prescrilxKi in all the codes. The execution of the 
criminal usually took place outside the city walls, and 
according to Deut., xvii, 7, the witnesses in the case 
were to cast the first stone: ^‘Thou shalt bring forth 
the man or the woman, who have committ^ that 
most wicked thing, to the gates of thy city, and they 
shall be stoned. By the mouth of two or three wit- 
nt'sses shall he die who is to be slain. . . . The hands 
of the witnesses shall be first upon him to kill him, and 
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afterwards the handH of the rest of the rMy)|>le”. 
(Deut., xvii, 5-7). Stoning is als<i montioncd in 
vii 57-“58, aa the means by which Stephen tlie first 
Christian martyr was put to deatli, “And casting him 
forth without the city, they stoneni him.” 

Jame^s F. Driscoll. 

Stonnes, James, English priest, b. d. after 

1585. He was ordaintHi at Durham by Bishop Tun- 
stall in 15J^0. After Ehzalx'th's a(*ee8sion he never 
entered a church, but wandenKl about Durham .and 
Yorkshire, with occfisional visits to Lanejishirt\whert‘ 
he was known m Uncle James, saying Abias as often 
as the onpirtunity of time, phwe, and ctimpanv gave 
leave He wna eventually aiTe.s*(Hl by tlie I'arl of 
Derby alxiut midnight 19 Nov., 1585, at the housi> of 
a very ^>oor man, a vietualliT, and an under-tenant, 
living eight miles from the earl’.s 8<‘at, No\^^)a^k. in the 
Pari.sn of Ormskirk, Laneashire. As he would not 
commit himself to the royal .supn‘ma(\v, though he 
acknowledg(Ml the qin‘en as teiniMiral s(>v<‘reipi, aiul 
wusIkhI she might have Ne.stor’s years, and a.H ht* enn- 
h^ssed that he regardcnl her e<Tl(‘.siast leal poh<‘y as 
contrary to ChsTs law and refus(»<i to givi* up saving 
Mass, he w'as committiMi to the New FltHd. M.anches- 
ter, where, as he was then age<l 72, it is probalile he 
dicnl. At th(' time of his arn*st he had with him, an 
alb, a Huq)lice or amice, a thread ginlli*, a vi'stment, 
a stole, a ftuinel, “a (^^irpus ami a (’onais Ujist*’*, a 
super-altar, a tin chalice with a covit, thnn* httl<‘ pt'w- 
t<‘r boxf's in a h'ather cast* for oil ami chrism, acrcwct, 
two little fK*wi.(‘r botth's for wim*, thn*(‘ crucifives, an 
Agnus Dei, “a porthoust* with (he pope’s name in the 
(Callender in many place.s”, a jiiece of an old priiiuT 
in parehment, a nieee of an old book of sermons, and 
an old Mass-lK)OK. 

(Uhmon. Hall atid i(n Axitoruitton/f U)nviif<‘l\ printed, 

E^hnlmrith nrul Ixmdoii, 1X70). 2.’il .1 

John H. Wainewrk.ht. 

Stonyhunt College, — The history of S(<iii\diurHt 
as a school dat(^ back to a ptTiod co!iHid(‘rablv prior 
to Its foundation on Kngli.sh soil in 1794 . Stoiiyhiinst 
is the lineal d<‘scendnnt of the <!oll(*ge fouudtMl by 
Father Kobert, IVrstins in 1592 , at St Oirier m .Artois, 
for English Iwiys, eomj>^*ll<'(l by the penal laws of 
Elizabethan times to set'k on the eontineiit (hat rcli- 

f ioUH (Hlucation which was dcnK^l (hem at Immc 
)riven from St. Orner in 17r»2 by (he* hostilil v of (he 
Parlemcnt of Pans, the coll(*g(‘ wits transfcrnHl to 
Bruges, where it ndnained under the protection of the 
Empress Maria Theresa till diHtxa.siHl by (he sui>- 
nression of the Society m 1 775. W it hm t he same vear. 
nowev<T, the stalT and students had reiissernbled ana 
continuc*d their collegiate life at large und<r the 
patronage of the prince bishop of that, city 'I'he 
appmach of the French revolutionary armies in 1791 
again conifwlkHl the college to 8(H*k a new home, and 
this time it found one in its native land at th(* mansion 
of Stonyhurst Hall in Lancashire, which had Insm 
placed at the dismjsal of tht* community by Mr. 
Thomas Weld of Lulworth, heir of (he Shireburns 
of Stonyhurst and himsedf a past stud(*nt of the college 
at Briigcw. By a strange coincidence Stonyhurst 
Hall had been rebuilt fiy Sir Richard Shireburn in 
1592, the very year of the f<jundation of Ht. Omer; 
so that the seholiistic life of the college, which has now 
been establisliod at Stonyhurst for 117 years, but 
reaches back more than &K) years befeire that final 
settlement, is coeval with that of its present doiriirile. 

The charact<T of the f*ducation given at Stonyhiirst 
has, needless to say, variH with the requirements of 
the time. The predominant jxMiition occupied by 
classical eciucational ideals in the farlier lialf of the 
ninet<N?nth centmy — prcxiominance so e^uigcmial to 
the Ratio Studiorum of the Jesuits — has gradually 
been modified to meet the development of the study 
of modern languages and of science, and the demandii 


of I «1 hlic pxiiminatioiw. Hwioc tho ciirriculum of 
M on V hurst at tlu* prcrnuit day differs in no i^ssenttal 
v^rticular from (hat of the leading public schools in 
Fnglatid. It inchuh*s cbw^ical hteratim^ and Hie chief 
Eun>f)t*an language's, history, g^sigraphy, inathe* 
mat ICS. physics, chtmustry. astronoiiiy, I'lliilosophy, 
aim law At iht* St^uiyhurst training iHiUege more 
a<tvjuice<i course's in thiw subjwts an' foIlowtHl by 
stinlents of the ScK*u4y, who an* engagtMi m such add!* 
tional subjects lis lietiagogy', biology, anthro|H>log>r, 
etc Iht* • I Philosophers”, mimlH'ring u.sually alHiiii 
(hirtv, th<* status of university students. 

1 he\ ha\e private riMiins and stitulrN priAilegt's, and 
are <piite ,s<‘purate from the rent of (hi* school, though 
thev mav join the “Higher Line” in ganu's. Their 
studie.^ mehnle courses of philosophy, law, ami }K»Ut^ 
i(‘al e<*ono!iiN , in midition to the usual literary and 
science classivs The n'ctor of Stonyhurst is one of a 
hmittHl miiulxT of ht'admtusters to whom (he War 
Office h.as grant I'd tin* jwiwer of giving direct mimina* 
tions to tlu* Boval Military ( ’College, Saiuiliurst. This 
privilege is n's(*rv<Hl for (host' s<4iools wherr* the 
ofliciTs’ training corps sif which Stonvhurst hiui thn'C 
full cmupanies attains n rt'rlain standanl of stnmgth. 
1 he college has also hiH'ii inspi'ctiHl ainl apnrovcsiby 
(he Hoyal ('olhge of Physicians (Ismdoti) and the 
Royal C’olh'ge of Surgeons (Engliunl) as a school for 
preiiaring eandidate-s for intMlii'ul diplonuis and exempts 
mg them from part i)f (heir profesMonal course. 

4'he infiu»*nee (‘xerttsl in tin* course of its hist-orv 
on ('iiiirch, State, m'leiKS* aiul art, b\ a college whien 
has for so long held a firomiiu'iit place in the fvJucation 
of Engltsh Uatliohes, mav best lx* gaug(*<i by the* num- 
ber of distinguish<*<i nltimm wlio havi* risen to eiiii- 
nenei* in (h(*sc* departments Among the early sonsof 
Stonvhurst, wlien (he establishment was still at 8t. 
Oiners, an* <‘ighteen martyrs now bearing thi* title of 
Veiierablf* fourte<*n .lesuits, thns' l*'raneiscans, and 
one sc'cular jrru'st lx*Miiles threr* who <li«*d in prison 
for the Faith l ather Lmmaiiuf l Lobb, who riTetVfxi 
into lh(‘ (’hurch the Duke of York, afterwards Jarmw 
11, and Father lOdwiird Pet re*, the eimfcHsor of (he 
Maine king, w'ei'c St ()nu*r nu'ii 'riu* uns)K*akabIe 
45lus Dat<*H also H|H‘nt some tiinr* then* as a kind of 
“ parloiir-boardrr ”, and conteiiifMirarv let (its make 
It »*lear that he w’as intensely unpooular w ith the Imys. 
Idle peculiar dress worn at that oate by (he boys of 
St (liners IS refernsl to by Massinger in his play 
“d’he Fatal Dowry”, ('onspu'iious among the Ht. 
OiiuT men of a later date are (he first two arch* 
bi.‘'ho{>Hof Baltimore, .lohn (dirndl and lAs»tiard Neale, 
in inon* nuxlern timcH Stonyhiirst (snints among its 
fiuinls (dirdiTial Wehl, Bisho^i Biddell (Vioar Afxml/dic 
of llie Northern District;, (^irdinal Vaughan, Bishop 
VV ilham Vaughan of Plymoutlt, Bishop (difTord of 
(difton, Andifushoi) Porter of Bombay, Arehbmhop 
(Iillow of Puebla {.Mexico), and Archbishop Maguire 
of (ilasgow Among distinguishisj lavnuui who ris- 
ceived t heir ixlueat ion here may be nu'ntioiHNl (diarlen 
Wat<*rton, (hr* famous natuiahst (die ” <if 'Thm^k* 
Cray’s “ Newt'orni's ; Richard Lalor Shell, (he great 
parliamentary i»ruUir; Sir ddiomas Wyw*, a well- 
known and Kuecf^Msful iliplornat of the kist century; 
Chief Baron VVoulfe of the Irish Omrt of Exclaxpier, 
the first Catholic to lx* eleviit<*d to the Irisli Bench, 
and Judge Nicholas Ball, the mxmd Catholic to 
enjoy tliat dignity; the Hon (dmrh*s I^angdale, one of 
the foremost Catholu' h’lMlerH of lOmancipation dayit; 
I>r, (hH>rge Oliver, the antiquary and (’hiirch atmal- 
iMt, Sir Fredi-nek Weld, sueei-asively Premier of New 
^*alarid, (iovf*rnor <»f Tiwoiiania, and Ciovcfrnor of 
the Straits Sf'ttlements, in which laai-riamcx! colony 
anothiT SUinyhiirst man, Sir dliomaa Hidgreavexi, wan 
(Thief Justice; Sir William Haekett, (diief Juatice of 
the Huj>r<*rnc (duirt, Oylon; the Ht. Hon. Hir Nieh- 
olaa (rCorior, British AnibanMarlor at Bt. Fet4^riilMJij5 
and at (Joiistantmople; General Hir Montague CeraitL 
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doym of the foreign military attaches with the Russian 
army during the Russo-Japanese War; General Sir 
Charles Chichester, brigadier-general under General 
De Lacy Evans in the British Auxiliary Ijegion in 
Spain in 1836; Admiral Arthur Jemingham, who 
was attached to the personal guard of Queen Victoria 
during the alarms of the Chartist disturbance; the 
late Mr. Justice Walton; Edward de Romafta, a 
former president of Peru; Thomas Francis Meagher, 
the orator of the Young Ireland movement and sub- 
sequently a general on the Federal side during the 
American Civil War. To this selection be added 
in the domains of litoature and art Mr. Percy Fitat- 
Gerald, F.8.A.. a iiersonal friend of Charles Dickens, 
and author oi many literary works; Father John 
Gerard, B.J., the widely known writer on scientific, 
historical, and controvcTsial subjects; Bernard Part- 
ridge, the “Punch” cartoonist; Alfred Austin, the 
Poet Laureate. 

The fame of the Stonyhurst Ob^rvaU)ry . built in 
1838, has been kept alive in scientific circles by a suc- 
cession of distinguished astronomers, several of whom 
have lKM?n at various times sf‘l(»cied hy the British 
Government to take (diargi^ of important astronomical 
extieditions. The hdest of thm^ was the British 
Solar Eclipse PkpcKlition to the Tonga Islaiiils in 1911, 
which was placed undxT th<‘ charge of Fath(?r Oirtie, 
one of the directors of th<‘ Htonyhurst ObservaUiry. 
Perhaiis the best known of the Stony hurst astronomers 
is Fath(*r Stephen Perry, F. H. S., Francis Thompson’s 
“starry amorist”, who met his death in 1889 while en- 
gagecl on solar observations for the Government in 
the West Indies. Among the contributions t<» Cath- 
olic lit(*raturi‘ the liest known are the Stonyhurst 
Series of Pliiloso|)hical Textb(K)kH, written hy mem- 
bers of the professorial staff: Father Ilariier’s pro- 
found work, “The Metaphysics of the S<'hool”; and 
Father Gerard’s various writings on natural science 
and evolution, the Ounjwwder Plot, atid his rernark- 
ai>ly successful reply U) naeckel’s “Kiddle of the 
Universe”: the worloi of Father Joseidi Kickaby on 
philosophic and ascetical subjc'cts and the liturgical 
and historical writings of FathiT I'hurston. 

Stonyhurst, which is to-day the* largest of the 
Cotliolic colle^c^s in England, is tht? parent of a numb<?r 
of other flourishing schools in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, of which the following is a list together with 
the approximate number of l)oys in cAch: Beaumont 
Colh^ge near Windsor, and Mount St, Mary’s College 
in D<*rby shire, with more than 2(K) Ixiardors each; 
St. Francis Xavier’s College, Liver|KK)l, a day-school 
with nearly 400 boys; St Aloysius’ Colk^e, Glasgow, 
with over 300 day scholars; Wimbledon College with 
some 150 scholars; St Ignatius’ Day College, Stam- 
ford Hill, London, with about 250 Ijoys; the day col- 
leges at iVeston and IxmhIs with about 160 boys each; 
and Clongowes Wwxi College, in Ireland, with 250 
Ixiarders. Including the Philosophers and the younger 
boys at the pn^paratory school, the total number of 
Iwarders at Stonyhurst t<Miay is 345, with a |)ro- 
fessorial staff of 40. At the training (rollege the stu- 
dents number al)Out 70, with 8 professors. The wil- 
lege buildings, which are very e.xtensive. are furnished 
with libnirit^s and museums, numenjus lecture rooms, 
physical and chemical lal>oratori<'S, observatories, 
recreation and music rooms, a thwitn*, swimming 
bath, carpenter’s sho|)s and coveretl drill-hall. In 
the large library, which contains over 40,000 volumes, 
there is a very valuable collection of incunal>ula, 
numbering 250, of which some are unique; a First 
Folio ShaKe 9 |ieare; some priceless manuscripts; and 
very complete geological, entomological, and ether 
scientific collections. In the museums and other 
I»arts of the building are a large number of valuable 
engravings by Rembrandt and Diirer, together with 
art, treasures in ivor>% alabaster, and precious metals: 
relics of the days of persecution ; paintings by some of 


the Old Masters; and vestments of great intrinsic and 
historicaJ worth. 

Osiuitc. SUmyhur$t CoUegt Centenary Record CBelfMt, 1894) ; 
Gruookn and Keating, HiMory of Stonyharet (London, 1901); 
MemoriaU of Stonj/huret College (London, 1881); Hewitson, 
Stonyhuret CMcgt Poet and Present (Preston, 1878): FitzQbiialo, 
Saxonkurd: a Story of Schooldays (London, 1901); British AMOcia- 
iion Exeurtsion to Slonyhuret and WhaUey (Southport, 1903); 
The Stonyhurst Magazine (school periodical) ; Stonyhurst and its 
Tercentenary (Clitheroe); three artichm in Country Life (Lon- 
don, October, 1910): Moral Instruction and Training in Schools, 
ed. Sadler, I (New York and Ixindon, 1908), the articles “ Jesuit 
System of Education'*, and '‘Stonyhurst”, by Maheb in The 
Teachers* Encyclopedia (London, 1911). 

FiiANcis Irwin, 

Stork, Ambrose. See Pelarous, Ambrose. 

Stosi) Veit, sculptor, b. at Nuremberg in 1438; d 
there in 1533. In 1477 he established a large work- 
shop at Cracow, Poland, but in 1496 he returned to 



Dbatb arm AasuMmoN or tbk Blemed Virgin 
Veit Stow, Church of Our liady, Cracow, 1477-84 


NuremlKTg. With .Adam Kraft and Pep*r Vischer, 
he is considtTtHi the most im|K)rtaTit rcj)rc.‘4<‘ntative of 
the late Gothic sculpture in Germany. A (piick, skil- 
ful workman, of gri'at twhuical ability, in his youth he 
carruxl naturalism to the extreme, while often there 
was a lack of spirituality. Perhaps this may l>e 
trace<i to a trait of his own character as in the docu- 
ments of the saint era he is sfioken of as a “resth'ss, 
unquiet citben”. A certain lack of repose is evident, 
esi>ecially in his treatment of the draiKTy, w'hile in 
his entire handling of the figure he is very indeixuident 
of the Gothic style and ciirries out his designs in his 
own manner thibughout. His later works, however, 
show an undoubtwl depth of feeling. Moreover, the 
qut^tion as to the number of his protluctions is not 
yet sati^actorily settled; the latest invtistigation re- 
gards him as the creator of most of the works of the 
celebrated Vischer, whom it represents a« merely the 
bron«e-founder who carried out Stoas’s designs. His 
earliest work (1477) is the celebrated altar of the 
Blessed Virgin in the Church of Our Lady at Cracow, 
which is made in three parts, as an altar with winn. 
In the centre is seen the almost life-sise figpire of the 
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Mother of God as she sinks (lying into llie arms of 
an AiK>8tk». Another ahtu* of Ins m tins ohuri'h h; 4 s 
reliefs depicting six fW'cnes in the life of St. Stam^lim^, 
The fme qualities of thus work, f‘S|H‘cmll> tlie anima- 
tion of the jKirlrayal and the effect i vt‘ Vom|H>sit ion, 
obtained for him in 1492 the eomnnssion of making 
the tomb of King Casimir i\ u\ the* Cathedral of C'ni- 
cow. Probably, howeviT, he only prejmml the 4 U‘- 
fiign of the marble sarcophagus; t h(‘ king is rc'tin\st nt<‘d 
in his coronation rolx's, while statuettes showing tin* 
iH*ople as inournerH are plaeisl on th(‘ sid(»s For un- 
known reasons Stoss returned to NurcnilxTg. where he 
a<'Compli8hed a large' amount of work, however, only 
a few of the works attributed to him art' authentic, 
as in former luiic's nearly every import :mt pieei' of 
carving in southern (Jermany was luserihisi to him 
PerhaixH his best work is the “Salutation of the Angel “ 
in the Churcdi of St Laureiue at Xuremlx'rg (lalS). 
the arehang<*l, a tine'ly ('oiK't'iviHl figure, and .Slarv, an* 
mirroundtxl by a hug<‘ \\r(*athof roses in wdnehare in- 
woven the Seven Jovs of Mary; lh(* tigure of tin* 
Bh-««€*d \'irgm is liO\v<‘V(*r soni(*v\ hat common place. 
Other exeimeiit but Fss c('h'l>rat(*(l iiroduclions are 
the memorial tahh't of Konrad Imhoff, now in tlie 
national iniuseum at Muni<‘h, ami tin* reliefs of the 
Carrying of the Cross and tlu' Ihirial of Christ m 
tlu' C’liurch of Our Ladv at Xun'inberg Of the altars 
which he <’arv(Hi, inention should lx* math* of th(»*<t‘ at 
Schwahach, Bamberg, and of tliat in the ( ’hiir<4i of 
St. ^Kgidius at Nuremberg, 

Dacn, Vnt Stos9 uud ifrtnc Srhutr ( fycij)jiiir. h*KM, W il 

ItHXi), StasiaK, />«r Wiihrht it uhrr V%'*eh*r 

{Crticuw, IWIO). 

BkDA KUKINSr ilVflDT 

Sttadivari^ Aktonio, tlic famous C'n'moufW' vio- 
lin-maker, b in ItiBlor ItiriO, d at C'remona. is or 19 
Dec., 17d7. He was the son of Alessamlro Stradivaii 
and Anna Monmi As tla're i.s no e\ idtana* of his 
birth ami baptmin in any of the parish n'gisters of 
(Vemona, if is HU]>i>os<'d that Ik' was Ixun m some 
village near that town In ltM)7 h<* began to make 
stringtJtl instrumcMits, Some \iolins. dated in flu* 
HeventiCH, and sigmsl by him, arc MUpp(Mcd to cm.sI, 
but evidences of Straiiivan’s workmanshiji arc to lx* 
found in many violins of this dat(‘ which are signed hy 
Nicholas Amati It is probable that during tla* years 
lbb7-'71> he worked liH a pupil in Viiiairs woikshop 

In KiHO Stradivari wd up for himsidf in (he Piaz.zaSan 
Domenico, and his fame a.s a violin-maker was si sin 
estal)lislK(d . lie now liegan to show' lus onginalitv, 
and to make alterations in Amat i’s uimh*! Tlie arch- 
ing w'as improvevi, Ihc* various (legr<‘f*s of (liickm'ss in 
the wood were more (*xac(ly <lct<*rmined, the forma- 
tion of the scroll alien'd, and flie vuniish more highly 
colourc'd. Fnmi KiffH to l72o Stradivari produced 
hift finest instniinonts, and earned his manufacture to 
the highi'sl iKissihle finisli, tin* out lines are desigmsl 
with taste and purity, the W(m»<1 h rich and carefully 
wd(K!t€x^i, the artdiing falls off in gent It* and n*gular 
curv(*s, the scroll is carved with gr<*at iwib'ction, and 
the varnish is fine and sufiple I'he int<‘rior work- 
manship IS no less pc*rf<»t’t, (he degretis of tluckm^ss art* 
carefully adjust erl, and are reinarkable for a finx i- 
Kion which could only have Ix'cn attaints! by much 
study and exfM*nnient. FAcry thing has lK*en fore- 
calculaU*d* determm<‘d wuth certainty, d he 
instruments productnl from 1725"d0 are not so fine 
After 1730 many are sigiitvl ‘'sub disthplitia Stradi- 
vani ”, and were probably made by his sons, Orntiliono 
and Francefwo. 

Stradivari fixeti the exact shape and position of the 
fiound>holes, and his mmlel has IxHjn copies! by most 
makersi since his time. He definitively HtdlUnl the 
shape and details of the bndge, which cannot lie al- 
tered in the slight<»st di^groc* writhoiit in wjme way in- 
jwng the tone of the instrument. The only cssen- 
tiai part of viol^ wliieh has had to be changed 


sinet* Stnidivari’s tiini* is the bass-bar. On iireount 
of the gratimd rim» in pitch the incrt^asid iiitmure of 
the siring.H deiiiandH an mcrt'ase^l tkiwer o 1 itisistanoe 
m (he bar umlcriientli the bridge, heiuM' it has tieoii 
found iK'cc.ssarv to re^-liar all the oUl violins and vio- 
lonc(*IliK> Stnuiivari was buritHl m the liasihea of 
San Domciuco 

I^LIXAIIKTH bOHKlNf. 

STM\nivAKi F.\miia. d'HK Thc name Stradivari 
goesb.’ii k to (Ih* Middlt* vve find it N|X'lt m varioua 
wav*-. Stnidivare, Siradivertiij St rm liver! us. Fi9is 
profesHf s to (ind u m the inunieipal archives of Oi'- 
mona lor tlx* vears 1127 and lIHti The name wtis 
('ertiuulv horiK' bv mort* or less distinguislnd cilitf^ns 
of ('n'lnoiui titirmg the twt'lftli and thirteenth etm- 
tuiic.s Signor .\tand('Ili giv'«‘H, as the earliest known 
im'iitum ol ii, a document dnttMj May 11H8, m which 
It is recon led that ct*rtain pi(*(*eH of huul wwe l(*as«Ml 
hv tin' canoinind chief wardi'iiof tin' catluxlralof Oiv 
moiia to om* (liovaiiiu Stnuiivcrto and his heirs. 
Arisj, the (VemoncHc monk, \vli<» wnUe ('oneerning 
Antonio Stradivari in 1720, nientioim; Gahero Straili- 
vaii, a leariuMl ( hii'iitafist . who li\('<t m the thirl emth 
eerUorv , .\les.samlro Stradivari, another Orientalist, 
about the eml (»f (lie thirteenth century; C^wtanao 
Stradivari, ni about tin* riaim* |M*riod, a monk, 
who wrote a treatise on (he natural jihilosopiiy «»i 
Anstoth* FctH als<i irn'iitionn (biglu'linus Htriuii* 
vertu*^. an excellent lawvei, who dii'd in 1439. If m 
ci'rfain that (In' mum' waw a common one in ( Vf'rnona, 
but w<* ha\ t* no (*\act I'v id(‘m‘e («> provi* (lud Slradi- 
\a.ri, I hi* \ io|in-iiiaki*r , wtis directly conni'Ctisl with 
tin* ahov<‘-m4*ntiom*d personM 'fhe earliest docillncn- 
farv ri'cord of hi.s anc(“<trv is (»> l»e fmind in thc mar- 
riage n*gi*<ier of tin* cjithedral of (’reinonu, wIn'relhiW 
H an cut rv, dated Ajiril, llUK), of thcmarriagi'of (biilio 
(\‘sare St railiv an, of I he jnri.sh of S .\li(’h(*lc Vi*^'cluo, 
to Doralice Mil.ini, of the pansh of tin* catlu'dral. 
TIm'N had a '^ni, Ak ssandro, christcmMl in the chun^li 
<»f S Micliek* in Jann.'irv. 1002, and in tin* r»*giHtcr of 
thc parish (S S l*ri»'(i)cro, ih the cnirv of tin* inarriam* 
ol this Ak'ssandio Stradn an and Anna Moroni tlie 
fatlicr and mol her of Anl«niifc 

/'V/jnc»«ro Sfr(jihf'iin\ mom of Antonio, h, 1 I'eb. 
1071, d 11 May, )74;{ I le fnlloweil Iuk fatin'r's call- 
ing, and wan ll»e onK one of Slradivarfs sons to in- 
hent any of tin* father’K .skill in making stnugial in- 
Htrurin^nts lb* made verv' good viohns, soiin* are 
Hign(‘<l by liiins^lf, and others, made with (In' help <»f 
his brother t)m<tbnnn, are signed ’'sot to la discipiina 
d’ Vntmiio StradivarF' Hih work 1 *^ imU(* distinct in 
chaiaeter from \nlonio'M Both Frain*<‘fM;<* and 
Omobono \v»Te dvi'rslnniow ed bv tln*g«’nmsof their 
father, tlu v produc'd gissl work, if not work of thc 
high<*Hl rpialitv 

Otnohomi Strdtfirnrt , son of Antonio, b 14 Nov , 
1 (; 79 . d H June, 1712 He also bdlowisl his fallnT’w 
trinh*, and imule some violins m coniunetnm with hin 
brother Fninei‘seo His u(»rk was ehiefly conOned to 
the repair and fitting up of inMtnnin*nts, |M>s«ibly he 
made Iwovs, mHtnimeiit-ejiees vvhieh \v('r«* Hp<*eiaHy 
dexigntsl for vvealtliv patroiie, and r)ften things (if great 
value and beaut v and various fittings, siicli an 

bridges, pegs, tail-pn*c(‘s, (*t c 

f*(iolo Strmiivan, tin* voungewl s<»ti of Antonio by a 
fw*c<»nd marriage, b 2t> Jan , d 14 ttet., iTifi. 

He w’as a cloth merchant, and tin* ordy win of th« 
great Strinlivari w ho niarrnsl ( hi I he death of Frau- 
c<*fnM), l*mdo r(*ceiv'e(l tin* (*olleclion of IihiIs, nniuldaf 
patUTiiH, drawings, corT(*MjK»iidein'e, and irnurioranda 
left by tiieir falln'r, and also w^viTal irwtrumentii, iti- 
ciuding tin* faiinius “Alard” Stnnl of 1715, and the 
unrivalled “MeHsie" violin of 171<l, In 1775 Uii»ctd- 
Icotiori of relic-s wjis sold by Paolo to the Gount Co*io 
d(i iSalabue, and afterwards patMwnl ink) the hiwidii of 
tJ^e Ittte Marquk Alowmind^ Didla Vullo. Omaet 
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Stradivari, a pandson of Paolo, b. in 1789, was cele- 
brated aa a physician. 

Qbovk, JDieiionarp of Mimic awl Mvmiciarm (fxvndon. 1898), 
III; Fitis, Notice of Anthony Stradivari, tr. Bmuop (Londoo, 
1864). 

Elizabeth Lorkin. 

Strahov, Abbey of, a PremonHtratensian abbey at 
Prapie. Bohemia, foundal in 1140 by Bishop Htmry 
2kliK of OlmUtz, Bishop John of Prague, and Prince 



St. Mask writino his Gohpbi. 

Fn)ni th«t Strahov ManuHoript 

Ladislaufl 11. A colony of monks from Stein fold, 
near Cologne, wfts broiiglit here, and Cero, a canon of 
Cologne, bciCJwne its first abbot. I'liis new abbey in 
a very short time flouri.shed to mtclt an extent that 


lain of the Emperor Ferdinand I. Later a Premon- 
stratensian, John I^ohelius, who subsequently be- 
came Archbishop of Prague, gathered monks from 
various monasteries, colonized Strahov anew, infusing 
into it new physical as well as spiritual life. Lohelius 
rebuilt the church and a greater part of the monastery, 
and Abbot Caspar of Questenberg (1620-40) com- 
pleted the work. During the Iximbardment of Prague 
in 1842 Strahov suffered greatly; the damage, how- 
ever, was soon repaired, ^hen the Emperor Joseph 
11 suppresjMxl 58 abbeys in Bohemia, Strahov was 
saved from a similar fate by Ablxit Wenceslaus Mayer 
(d. 1800), wlio had won favour even at the hostile 
(>)urt by the intt^rest that he U)ok in fostering schools 
and tHiu(,*ation. Abl)Ot Zikmund Stiir5^ (1879-1905) 
built the n<*w church and improved the old church. 
The present abbot, Method Zavoral, is a man of great 
ability a.s a preacher. 

The moniistic Church of the Assumption, built in 
UM)l-l()0.5 by Al)lK)t Ddielius, i.s l)eautifully decorated 
by nunierouH fresfto.s; the pictures on the arched ceil- 
ing 8yml)olize some of (he invocations conbiined in 
the Litany of tint Bl(«.se(i Virgin, and on the side walls 
are scenes from the life of Ht. Norbert. These beau- 
tiful fn*scoH /ire tlie work of the Prague artist Georg 
Wilhelm Neuh(‘rz (d. 1748). The Chapel of Bt. Nor- 
bert has the Kiiint/.s relics in a casket of cop|)er and 
bronze, richly giMed. Tlie, org/in is the work of the 
Strahov monk D/hel ()(*hlschlagel (d. 1774). 

The monastic lil>rary cont/iins upw'ard.s of 110.000 
volumes, of whicdi 12(X) are incunabula. Of tnese 
there are about sixty uni(pie volumt^s. Of the many 
r/irc‘ manuscrif/ts the most ])recious is the “Evan- 

f j(*listarium’^ of the sixth century, written in uncial 
ett(‘r8 and still well-preserv('d. Among others may 
he mentioiUHl: “(i('rlaci Chronicon’', Codex Straho- 
viensisfrom 1220; the “ IVmtificah*” of Bishop AllK»rt 
of St€Tnl)erg, made in 1376; tin? “Missale" of the Pre- 
rnonstr/it/^nsian Abbey of lx)uky of 1480 ; the miniature 
rn/inuscript of tin* liihle of the thirteenth cen^tury, 
writ ten by a nun of the (doistcr of Doks/iny; “Bich’s 
Gruduale’’ of 1610, w’/ughing fifty i)ouMds. The art 



6ome of its members were won apfHiinted bishops of 
Prague. 

During the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourtwnth cen- 
turies the abbots of Strahov bH>k keen inicTt^t in the 
public affairs of the kingdom, and their names are 
often mentioned in public documents and grants of 
special privilegcis. 

On 19 Oct,, 1259, the abbey was dcstroyeii by fire, 
but Abl)ot John 1 (125(M)6) built a new and mag- 
nificent church. The monastery suffercHl great 
during the plundering reign of the king’s r<^nt, Otto 
of Brandenburg and that of Henry of Carinthia. IL 
however, again flourished under Charles IV. On 8 
May, 1420, the Hussites set fire to the buildinj^ 
and looted and destroj^ed evexything. The main 
cause of angt?r of the fanatics against the abbey was 
that John ZeleznJ^, Bishop of Leitomischl. a Pre- 
monstratensian, was one of the accusers of Hus at 
the Council of Constance. 

From this time onward Strahov continued to de- 
cline, and its lands were gradually stolen and sold, 
until in 1577 and 1578 not one of its members remained, 
and the meagre iueome was turned over to the chap- 



gallep^ has the original painting of Dilrer’s “Blessed 
Virgin of the liowi^^”, ot 1506, with the master’s own 
portrait; and iiaintings by Correggio, Van Dyck, 
Holbein, van Aachen, Reiner, Skr^ta. Brandi, etc. 

Match, llvdori»ck« Beechreihuny d*r pom Ai*/. Maulbertech, 
k.k. Kammermahlcr, am Bihlicihek-Gewdibe der kOniol. Pttem.- 
Kanonit am Bergo Sion m Prog im Jahre I7B4 in rreeeo dor- 
go&MUen KalkmahUerti (Prague. 1797); Wctbauch, Qeoek, doi 
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Chorhmrrtn StifU$ Straknw CPrMtue 
1863); Ii>«it. <h»ek%ekU vnd B9*chntibw%e d«f kdn%ol. Sti/t Nfm- 
JbMMT BibH4»<hsk (Prmcue, 1858); BittrNNBR, Bin Chorkt<rrt^hwK 
(Wdrsburg and Vienna, 1883^^, 548-88- Hanticm. Pmaut (Part* 
Prague, 1906), 62, OsTciuimIs, i^mnonHnUt » r*rilcA a 
na Momwi (Prague, 1877) ; Ekbkt, Postwiiad m%fta hral. hl^ miMa 
Pmhy (Prague, 1883), *t. Jam Nep., 116-44. 

Jos. SlNKMAJER. 

Strain* John, Archbishop of St. Andrews and 
Edinburgh, b, at Edinburgh, 8 December, ISU); 
d. there, 2 July, 1883. Educated at Etiinburgh High 
School, at Aquhorties Stuninar\% and at the St'ots 
CJollege, Rome, he was ordained prit«t in 1833 and, 
after work in Edinburgh and Dumfries, was apjKtmttHl 
to the mission of Da!fcK‘attie, where lu' lal:K)im‘<l for 
twenty-three years. TransferitMi b) Dumfru's in 
1857, he was anpoinUHl in the following year im^si- 
dent of Blairs Coll(»ge, Aberdeen; and on the tleath 
of Bishop Gillis in 1864 he was nominated to hucchmI 
him as \dcar Apostolic of the eastern district, uiuiuhI 
Bishop of Abila, and eonae<Tated by Piu.s IX at the 
Vatican on 25 Septembt»r. During his ninet<H‘n 
yt^ars’ episcopate he saw the numlH‘r of clergv' aiul 
missions largely increaseil in his district; many new 
schools werc‘ oiiemxl, and 8(?veral religious (^immuni- 
ties, both of men and women, introdiKu^d. I'he 
bishop lalxmrod long and stnmuouslv for tlie rt'sto- 
ration of the regular hierarchy to Scotland; and it 
was grt'atly du(i to his effects that the restoration 
t<Kik i)hu.H', under XIII, in 1878. He Iw-came 
himscMf the first Archbishop of St. Andn'ws tuui 
Edinburgh, and held his first dioceyaan synod in 1881. 
His death occuit<hI whilst Catholic f^cotland was 
pn'paring to celebrates with liefitting honour the 
golden iubilw of his ordination. 

CiUhoUc IHrrctory /or Scotland (1HH4), 109-80, The TaMot, 
LXl (7 July, 1883). 20. 
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Stransham, Edward, Venerable, English martyr, 
b. at Oxford alnnit 1554; sufTtinxl at 'Tyburn, 21 Janu- 
ary, 158(1. He was educated at St. John’s C'olt'ge, 
Oxnml, l^ecoming B. A. in 1575-6; arrived at Ihniai 
in 1577, and went with the college' to Ib'irns in 1578, 
wh<'nce he came back to England owing t^) illness. In 
1579, however, he ndurned t-o Iteims, and wjis or- 
dained prunst at Soiasons in Dch;., 1580. He left for 
England, 30 June, 1581, with his hdlow-martyr, Nicho- 
las VVcxxlfen, of Dmdon Dioc(«e, onlainetl finest at 
Heims, 25 March^ 1581. In 1583 Stranshani came 
ba<.’k to Heims with twelve Oxford converts. Aft^T 
five months there* he went to Paris, wh(Te he r<’mained 
alKiut eightetm months at death ^s dcxir from eonsiiinp- 
tion. lie was arresUd in BishopgaH* Street Without, 
Dmdon, 17 July. 1585, while saying Mass, and was 
condemncKl at the next a«si*(^!e for being a firu'st. 
Details of his career will be found in th(! article rnen- 
tion<H.l Ixdow. 

W^iNEWRiuHT in Detefuide Revww (1911)*. v., and tlje autht»r- 
itw** then* cited. 

John B. Wainewhkiht. 

StTMburg, Diocehe ok (Aroentinensis), a (ier- 
man diocese immediately dependent on the Papal Sih*. 
According to lejgend the Diocese of Strasburg wiis 
founded in the third or fourth century. St. Arlxigast 
and Florentius were distinguished bi.shops of the sixth 
or seventh century. The first bishon known to his- 
tory is Ansoald, one of the sixers of the Acts of the 
Council of Paris of 614. His succ(*«ior Eddo or 
Heddo, of the ducal family of Ettichos. organixcHi his 
eccl(?stastical diocese in conjunction with Ht. Boniface, 
aidtHi by the Carolovinmans. The Ixjundariw then 

E remained eswentially the same throughout the 
le Ages. On the left hank of the Rhine the dio- 
cejie extended over the present I^rovincc* of Alsiice 
with exception of the south-eastern part between the 
III, Blind, and lUiine; on the right bank it extended 
from the Rhine to the crest of tne Black Forest, and 


ixmthward from the mouth of the Murg to the Ela* 
1 hi.s territory was divKhnl into i«n’en artmdiaecmatee, 
of which one iiu‘iuded Strasburg, and one the rogioii 
oil the right liank of the Rhine. This sulxlivisioii 
remamod suKstant tally the same fnuu the eleventh 
ct*lltu^^ to the Frt^nch Revolution. 

riiarlernagiH* gnuited Bishop IliHldo unlimited 
jiiri.siliftion in the valley of the Breuseh, and in 775 
till' bishttp riH^eivtd fnxHhiin fn»m customs duty 
throughout the empire for himself and his vassal 
{homifu^s trcUitia ), By the Trt'iity of Verdun (H43) 
tht‘ l>ioc<\se of Strasburg fell t<» the empire of i 4 (Uhair; 
III 870 It hfK\ame pturt i»f the ei*st Frankish kingdom, 
later the Holy Roman Empire, so that the German 
character <»f the dioe»*s<' was pnwrvtnl. Both 
thair and I/ouis the (oTman t'onlirmed the nrivilegcii 
that their fon'fathers hiul granted to the ('hureh of 
St^a>^hurg Hishop.s Fdo (9r>0 fi.)) and Erchanbald 
(905 91 ) restoreil t'hurch dHciphne whitth had fallen 
into dei’ay a! (he bc'gmning of I hi* tenth ixudury. 
Emperor Ott»» I grant ( hI Udo the (mnership of the 
roval mint at Strasburg; Otto 11 (974) eotdirmed this 
^ilt ami gav(* tin- binhop the right to I'stablish a mini 
in aiiv lo\Mi of th(» diocH'se he desired. In 9H2 Otto 11 
granted Erehnnhald absoluti* jurisdiction over the city 
of SiniMburg ami its (‘nvin»nH, thus forming the majli 
foundation of the si'ciilar Mupri'iuacy of the bisliop. 
Werner I of Habsburg (1001 29) rei'eiviHi fnun em- 
perors Ib nrv il and IVinrad II a large nutnlx'r of 
grants, including the old Abbey of St. SU'phen with all 
Its nglits A new (’at lash al, (o rephuv the one dt**- 
s1 roved in 1002 by ib’nnann of Swabia, was Is'gtin by 
Werner 1 in 1015 and d<‘diea((s| in 1031 I'he bishop 
gave to (he library of tin’ minster niimeroUM iiiariu- 
serijits wdiich lu' had (‘olleeO’d in Italy. During the 
coniliet of inv<‘Hlitur(’s the bishops g<»nerally sided 


with the imtx'rial riartv. Wtmer 11 {1005 79); 
bald (1079 82), wlio t(M>k part m the ejei’tiou of the 
anti-jH^iM’ (M(*rm*nt ll, and Otto of Hohenstaufen 
(I0H2 IKK)), who m’eompaimsl Godfrey (»f Bouillon 
on the First (Vusade ( libhard I (il3l 41) and 
Biiikhard 1 (1 1 41 412) were y,«*alous iiroinoters of 
Ghiireh reform; iluring t.ls’ episcopate of IkTthold 1 
of Teek (1223 41 ), alMnit 12.'M), th<‘ new^ orders of 
Eram'iHcans and Domnm’ans settled at Strasburg. 

; 3'he city of Strasburg developed uikIit episccipal 
administration, and m the Iw'i’lfth eenlury it proHs 
t»ered gready* efforts to idsdish ejasi’opal su- 
z('raiiity and U> obtain new privileges were 
cially successful during the Ondhet of Invest it unvi. 
The town-<^>uricil ac(|Uir<*d gnsit imJe|M*iid('iie«^ and 
the right of eo-opiation, although the right of the 
bi.shop to atipomt the (j(»unril had Iwsm mwiidirmed 
in 1214 bv chiirter of EmjsTor Eredenek 11. At the 
beginning of las episeopaK* VValt^’f of (ieroldiK^ck 
(1264) 4i3) wislasl to enfori’c this right, to dispose of 
e<»imimnal property, aial to regulate the taxes. The 
isuiulace, Hiding with the eouncil and the {latricmns, 
ciideatisl the eiiifS’opal forcf's at IlauslsTger, 8 Mareh, 
1262, thus jiraetically establishing the mde|M'ndence 
of the city. Idle sueeiHMlmg bishop, Henry of Gerold- 
wek (124)3-73), nimle a treaty in l24kH by which at the 
closi* of the offutml year the c!ouniul elected its own 
BUcccHHors, and the citizens themselv<^ had the right 
to settle all (luestions regarding (Hiiiimunal pn)j>- 
erty. d'he bishop retained only the right Ut ai)|S)int 
the town magistrate, iIk* castellan of the castle, the 
official m charge* of the collection of the eusRjms, and 
the sui)erint<»ndent of the mint. Tlu’fsi oflici^, ex- 
cept that of imigistTute, gradually sank iti 
tanee, and t he bishoi) no longer appuntisl t heoffieiak. 
Omnui of bichterifxTg (1273 dH)) compli-Uni tills 
budding in ( lot hic s1 y le of f he nave of the ininstiijr, AM 
be^an the construct idn of the bmutiful wisst 
BwholwJohttnne* of Dirphoim chwo^ 

of Kmit Attjort 11, ami Bcrthold II <rf Bucheck (13w*- 
53; were both capal^lo adouuMtnkhuw, appouitwi •>/ 
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the pope. Notwithstanding their share in imperial 
politics, these bishoiwj found time to iiold synods and 
labour effectually for church discipline in the diocese. 

In 1359 John II of Lichtenberg (1353-^) obtained 
the I>andgraviate of Lower Alsace from the Counts of 
Oettingen. A land-register, that gave exact infor- 
mation concerning the Hccular [iosaessions of the dio- 
cese, wiis drawn up during his administration. The 
diocese included : in l^iwer Alsace the districts of Ben- 
field, Markolsheini, Schirmeck, Dachstein, Kochctrs- 
berg, Wanzeinau, and Zabem; in Upficr Alsace the 
stewardship of Rufach; in the present Duchy of 
Baden the districTts of Oberjirch and Ettenheim. The 
episcopal po8S(»HHion8 in Alsace were only exceeded in 
area by those of Hamburg. With shrewd policy the 
bishops had oprsirturudy broken the power of the 
local governors, and had successfully opposed the 
restoration of imperial adniinistrative suzerainty over 
diocesan territon(\s. Under John’s succejssors began 
the decline of the diocese, promoted by unhappy po- 
litical conditions and liy the Great Schism. This 
decay was esiKUMally rapid during the episcopate of 
William of Diest (1394-1439), who, to carry on innu- 
meral>l(t privat e and public wars, frecpiently mortgaged 
and squandered t,h(‘ (‘piscopal lands. His successors, 
who, with the aid of the cathedral chapter, finally 
paid off liis debts, were: Ruiiert of the Pfalz (1440^ 
78), who emailed the celebrated preacher Geil(*r von 
KaysersbiTg (q. v.) to the jmlpit of the minster; Al- 
bert of the Pialz (1478-1505); and William III of 
Honstein (1507-41). 

Soon after 1520 the Hefonnation gained many ad- 
herents in the city of Strasburg, owing to the labours 
of Luther’s friends, Wolfgang Capito and Martin 
Bucer, the (4Torts of t lu’ ])reachor Matthias Zell and 
of the Hutnanists Sturm and Hedio. In 1529 the 
council abolished the Mass; in 1531 the city joined the 
Smalkahlic! League, whereupon the bishop trans- 
ferred his se(' to Zabern. Despite tlie vigorous otipo 
sitionof Williiun of Honstein and Krasmus of Lirnourg 
(1541-OS), all the secular lorilshins of the diocese in 
Ijower Alsace a(lo])ted the new (toetrine, except the 
landgraviate; (*ven part of t he eathedral chapter be- 
came Protestant . John IV of MaTulerscheid-Blanken- 
heirn (1509-92) summoned t he Jesuits to Molsheirn to 
check the apostasy , andencouragc;d theGounter-Refor- 
mation. After his death there was a double election: 
the Protestant (cathedral canons eiiose John George of 
Brandemhurg as administrator; the Catholic canons, 
Cardinal C^harles of liorraine. The struggle between 
the two candidates, called the Bishops’ WarofStnvs- 
burg (1592” 1004), eaused the dioewe great misery. 
Charles of Dirraine was vietor, C’atholic ownership 
was further secured in tVie successive election of two 
Austrian archdukt*s as bisliop: Lixipold (1007”2r)), a 
brother of Emperor Ferdinand II, and lieo]>old Wil- 
liam (I025”(i2), one of Ferdinand’s sons. Duriiu? the 
Thirty Years’ War the territor^^ was so ravaged by Ernst 
of Mansfeld, the Sweiles, and the French, that tlie 1 m>i>- 
ulation decreased 75 per cent . In 1080, during the 
episcopate of Charity Egon of ITirstenberg (166^1-82), 
whose sympJithies were French, Daiis XlV seized all 
the territory of the dioet^ on the left bank of the 
Rhine under pn^tence of “reunion ’’ ; the city of Stnis- 
burg became a I^ench possession in 1081. The 
bishop retained the internal administration of his 
pciase^ssions in Alsace and the title of landgrave. The 
districts on the right bank of the Rhine remained 
within the German Empire, and the bishop was still 
their ruler as prince of the empire. The oacupation 
of Strasburg bv the French brought the minster once 
more into tlie hands of the Catholics. William Egon 
of Fdrstenberg (1082-1704) established the seminar 
for priests at Strasburg and placed the Jesuits in 
charge of it. The succeeding lour bishops belonged 
to the JYench princely fjunily of de Rohan; the last of 
these, Louis Ren^ de Rohan (1779-1802), was in- 


volved in the notorious affair of the diamond neck- 
lace. In 1790 the Constituent National Assembly 
secularized the Alsatian possessions of the diocese and 
Rohan transferred his see to the Gemion portion of Ids 
bishopric. In Strasburg Brendel, a constitutional 
bishop, was elected; Eulogius Schneider, whom he ap- 
pointed vicar-general, persecuted Catholic priests wlio 
refused to take the oath, until the overtluow of the 
Reign of Terror in Paris put ar\ end to this injustice. 

By the Concordat of 1801 the Diocese of Strasburg 
rwjeived new boundaries, extending the jurisdiction of 
the bishop over and beyond Alsace to the Lake of 
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Bienne in SwitzcTland, and south-westerly as far as 
Montb<^liard. Rohan having resiguetl at the request 
of the pope, Peter iSaurine (1802” 13), former consli* 
tutional bishop, became Bishop of Strasburg. 
districts on the right bank of tlie Rhine fell to Baden 
on account of the secularization of the German 
Church in 1803. The diocese, which had been a 
suffragan of Mainz until 1802, became (1822) a suf- 
fragan of Besancon; it was reduced in size towards the 
south and soutn-west. Bishop Andreas R^ss (1842- 
87) endeavoured to reviv^e Catholicism in Germany, 
to promote the education of the clergy, and to estab- 
lish religious associations. When Alsace became a 
Geniian jHissession in 1871, the diocese received its 
present extent and was declarcHi directly dependent 
on the Holy See by Decrees of 10 and 14 July, 1874, 
and by the Treaty of Paris of 7 October, 1874. Riiss 
was succeed(*d by Peter Paul Stumpf (1887-90), and 
the present bishop, Adolf Fritzen, consecratisl on 21 
July, 1891. Bishop Fritzen has e-specially en- 
couraged Catholic associations, the Catholic press, 
Chur^ liturgy and psalmody. In 1902 he established 
a theological laculty at the University of Strasburg. 

Statistics. — The Diocese of Strasburg includes the 
departments of Up^ier and Lower Alsaoe in the Ger- 
man Crown-Province of Alsace-IiOrraine. In 1911 it 
contained 57 deaneries, 710 parishes, 283 curacies, 710 
parish priests, 454 curates and ecclesiastics in other 
positions, ^ priests retired or on leave elsewhere, 106 
regulars, and 846,100 Catholics, w'hile 350,000 of the 
population belonged to other faiths. The bishop is 
^pointed by the pope in agreement with the German 
Emperor, and the cathedral chapter is appointed by 
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the bishop. InTOgard to educatiotial and chtiritahlo 
institutions and religious houses of the diocese, see 
Alsacb-Lorraine. The most important church is 
the minster at Strasburg^ the oldest {Muts of whicli 
belong to the eleventh century . Tlie cr>’pt is Ro- 
manesque, the up^r part of the choir and the tran- 
septs belong to the Transition ptTiod, the nave is 
Gothic. The famous facade is the chief work of 
Erwin of Steinbfwh (1284“131S). The north tower, 
a^ut 4b5 feet high, w'lis (^ompletetl m 142t> 39 by Jo- 
hann Hiilt* of Cologne. The minster is rich m staimnl 
glass of the period from the tw'elfth to the fifteenth 
century. Other chureln^s art': St. Martin at C'olmar, 
St. George at Schlettstadt, St. TluH)baki at Thanii, 
St. Nichtnas at Hageumi, St. l^idegar and the('hurch 
of Our Lady at Gebweiler, Old and New St. IN'ler at 
Strasburg, etc. Much frequentetl places of pilgrim- 
age are: Drei Aehren near Colmar, St Odihen near 
Harr, Dusenbach near RaptKiltsweiler, St. Moraud 
near Altkirch, etc. 

For complf’tr biblioRrnphy sw 

HiNu^grajihie (»StnwburK. IHSII) . /ucitschrtjt fur (iturh dta 
Oherrhetntt (KarUruho, l.^^OO — ). Most iinoortunt \v«>rk.H ituthu 
chrtntMma, V (Fans, 172.')); Schoi'FLIn, Alnatia %ilu»(riUu ((“ol- 
mar, 1751) , Grandidieu, ihstinn dr Viuhiu t( dfi^ dt Stran- 

huurff, 1, 11 (Strasburg, 177(1-7S), III (('nlmar. bsiLM, 

Liiiun, (Kurrrs h^8ttm(iu(x inMUrn (C'ohnnr, istU) (iM. Ii) 1 ^;m, 
Almim sacra ((^olmar, IHUH-lKl) . UbliRirH, (»>.« h d*r 
IM Elsnss (SiraHbiirg. 1 h: 10 :i2) , t’Aroralrx drr iirutsthrn J^Uhltr, 
V’lll, [X (I^fMpzig, 1H7I)-71). Kkai-h. huuHt u Alicrtum iM h'l- 
snss-f^iUhrtn^en (Htraithiirg, ls7(» 91b, Erkundm u lA/oi drr 
Shiflf Sttasshurf], I -X (St rai^burg. 1 S79 ) Cux ki i«. (.♦ <» A dts 

litstums .SVrrtit)«6ur(; (Strn.'^btirg, ISHO SI), (iLKiM, />oj» / r<i»ir('*- 
sichc u rurhUlndisch* Staatsktrrhfun < ht (Stru’^lniig, 

IKHH), l>u altrn TtnUanrn drs Elsoss (.St raHbtirg, ls9t»), Urut^tfU 
dcr litsrhfifr ron Strasihurg [\x\n^\)r\t('k, 190S Landm^nn Ihts 

Schulu'csen dcs iixstums Strat^^hurg rou / S’oi* (Slru“.burK, 

^ov HouutfH, ($*srh drr Stadt Sfrunshurg (.StruNlnjrg, 
T>E I.A HAi'IO, //« t.ilhidrnlr dt StrnnhuHtg (Piiri^, 1910). 
Strassburgrr kathol. Jahrhuch (Stranburg, IIKIK ), Sfrnsshurgtr 
thrnl Studien (Frt'iburg, 1H92 Stiasthurgtr Hn(n1g* fur 

nfutrt n (it ^ch (StraMburg, 19(M\), JahrUnrh drr (,'ritt U\rhitff (ur 
flsasn-lothrmgischr (irsch u t/frrOmuH/ram//' (StruNbtirg, IHSS ) 

JdsKiMi Lins. 

Straaburg, Gottfried of. Stn* Gottfried von 

STRASSinOtG 

Stratonicea, a titular st'c m Caria (Asia Minor) 
sufTragan of Stauropohs. Stratoiiic<*ia or Slratoinc<‘a 
was foundetl perhaps on the site of the luort' ancMMit 
hlrias, in the interior of (Via, south-east of Mvhi.ssfi, 
and .south of tlie Marsyas, hv Antioclius Sotei, who 
naiiKvl it after his wife Stmtoiuce His .succesHors 
etiibelli.shcd it with niagiuficeiit inouuinerits, and it 
became one of the chief towns of ( 'ana Later it was 
c(Hi<*d to the Khodians. Milliridates hv(‘d in it .some 
time, and wdiih* there marru'd the daught<*r of one of 
the principal citizens. Later it sustaine<l a vigorous 
siege by I^ibienus. It is luentiomHl as a fret* town by 
Pliny. Some* of its coins have Ihsmi found. Near tlie 
city was a temple of Zeus Chr>'HaoreuH, where the 
confederated Carian towns h<‘ld their aHsernblit's 
To-dav it is the small town of Kski Ilissar, in the caza 
of Moughla, vilayet of Sinyrnn It luis cxteiiMive 
rums, a theatit*, tomb, columns, etc. The *‘Notitia* 
t'piseopaluum mention the h<*(* till the thirt<s*ntli 
century among the Huffragans of St aiirojiolis. Only 
thrf:*e of its hLshojis are known, by their signaturejn at 
councils: Euiieitnus, at Chalcision, 451; ThcsifK*mi»- 
tus, at CJonstantinople, (192; Gn*gory, at Niciea, 7H7. 

Le Qcikn, (Mens chrxd . I. 911. CHiVDi.ER. Trmrh in A s%rt 
Mtnar (2 vtils., Oxfonl, 1825), 240, Lkakb, Asm Minm (I>on- 
<Jon. 1821). 221), Fkllowihi, Mtuor (lyDmion, 18.52). 2.54 «K|q ; 
Idem. Lgcui, SOaqq.; Smith, Did. oj Greek and Horrmn Grog. «• v, 

S. Pi:TRIf>KB. 

Streber, Franz Linaz von, numisinatist and th<N>- 
logian, b. at Reiabach, I^wer Bavaria, 11 Feb., 1758; 
d. at Munich, 26 April, 1811. In HHJi he was mrule 
court chaplain, in 1821 auxiliary bishop, in 1822 cath<*- 
dral provost of Munich. In 1782 he was appoin^cl 
curator of the cabinet of coins of the elector. His 
work was to unit© the Mannheim or Palatinal collec- 
tion with the Munich or Bavarian collection of the 


Wit (elsbach line, which had Iveen in disorder sine© ilia 
Thirl V Yt8ir«’ War, and to arrange the combined cob 
ItTtion m sclent itic order On atfcount of the dia* 
turl>anc<*» I'aumi by wiir he w’as obti||(Hl to carry off 
and concetU the calnncl of coins five 11111(81, each time 
r<'-arr;ingiug it iinew*. He w rote a history of the royal 
Huv.iruin ouhinet of coins, ami several tn^atises on 
Hn\anan ami (Innk numismatics, most of which aiK 
jK'ared m the transactions of the .\(*ademvof Munien, 

Hittrtiitt, IMe turn .iudcHkcn an ignaa rw« Atrvimr, rtmd SI 
the pubhr wwatun of Uh* Aciwlpiuy, 28 MsrrK, IHi^b 

AIHI. V. Ia 5KHR. 


Streber, Fran/ Seu arh, nuiiUMmatist and nephew 
of (h<' nlH)ve, b at I kniteiikoferi, lAiwer Bavaria, 
2t> Feb , 1S(F>, d at Munich. 21 Nov. 1H64 He first 
studied ilaHilogx ami philosophy, them archamlogy and 
nuini.sniatics. aud w nit** in 1836 as his disw^rtation for 
obtaining the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Er- 
laiigt i) a )»a]>cr on the p'ticalogy of Hit* Burgraves of 
Nurt'inbcrg In 1854 he Ix'caine a memlxT of the 
Acatlcinv of Munich, In lHil5 he w*as made prof(*«^r 
of archaadogv :i( the Fmversity of Munich, of which 
he was twice ri'ctor In 1827 he was made ch‘rk,iii 

1830 iiKsiHt aut , ami in 1811 curator of the royal cabinet 
of coin*^ lb* also worktni on the TiimiiHinatK* (mllee- 
tion of \ icnna Jimi prcparini a critical catalogue of 
IS.(HK) (Irt'ck t'ouis and a ruuiusmat ico-ineonographio 
lexicon will) drawings of aU>ut t\0(H) Gn*(*k ('t'lns !>©• 
longing to (he Viennese and Munich collections. Ill 

1831 he iMiblislusl the work '* Nurnisinatn nonmilla 
gneca”, which correi'tt'd false and inexaet th'sigfiat.ions 
of eoins; this vtaserowmsi with a prize by tin* Aeml- 
t‘my of Pans as was also liis nn|H)rtant tiivt*stigatiou 
(‘onceriimg wluit are culled the rainlnivv patina, which 
he was the fust to reeogui/t* ns (VltlC (vol IX of the 


pant ‘rs of the Munich Acjidemy) I'urther pa|H'f*M on 
Gcltic, Greek, and mnbevul etiliiK. also on archieologv, 
mythology, and tin* historv of art, apiwmretl chiefly 
in (he publicat ions of I In* Munich Academy He also 
drew up a “ Proint'inoria'’ tliat is prt‘servctl among the 
rct’ords of the royal cabim't of coins, as to the expemes 
ami Hu* plan of a monumental work cov<*ring the en- 
tire field of GriH’k nunusmaties that was to taki* (he 
idaei* of the old work bv Ki-kln 1 and be about oiie-lmlf 
largi'r. Streber xvas also prominent in politics ha a 
strong supporter of the <*erlesiaHlieo-(*onH<*rV'ative 
party lb* foumied tlie assoeiatioii for a eofiatitii- 
tional monarchy and religious fre<*dom, and wrote 
many oolitieni memorials at its reriueHt. 

Tfunstn f ions uf the A^ad>m*/ <>/ Muntih, 1 (IHAA), 2601 ISI* i 
Ihdiu poUtisth lllaUrr, 1>V (lH9.5),H5«g 

AlJO. V. lAlKIlIt. 


Streber, Hermann, son of Franz Serai»h Htreber, 
at Mumeh, 27 Si*i»l , 18,39, d at Tdiz, 9 Aug., 1896. 
le entered the Ludw igsgv mnasium in 1H5(», Init a 
ervous fever prevented him from (pmlifvmg for the 
niversitv through the usual final selmol examination. 
Voin this ailment he never completely recovered, 
mlermg Hu* university by a i»rivate exarnmalion m 
858, he devoPsi over two yuirs to the stmlv of imi- 
iHophv and theology, atlemimg lK*sidt*s historical 
•Cfiires During this TM*ri<sl he compile<l a di'WTim 
lon ami catalogue of (he ancient eoins m the Royal 
'abmet of M.slals. In IHbl la* entered (he archi- 
piseopal H**minarv at Freising, r ? 
rdaincHt priest Dwing to the death of Im* faih(*r he 
^a« unable to pursue his original intention of ytudy- 
[ig numismatics In 1867 he was apTKimtjNl religiouii 
eacher at the VVihelmHg>'mnaBn»n. Slaving nv 
rived SIX months' leave of alisenee in 1868, h© won 
he doetorate in ilaDlogy m Home (Jan., IHJRfb ne 
hra rcmiri.r.<l hiH dutM‘H m r,>limou« Iparbw until 
urns 1K70, wlu-n he vm (liHinu««.<l for alliWHi 
DK in favour of the ilopria of infallilnlity . He 
ra« then nanie<l iiaalor of Wolferadorf, near h^imnc. 
ijviUKl bv rrof.HHor nergenrt.tlu-r to wiaurt him In 
diting the new edition of the “ Kirchcnlexikon , 
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Btmher remgned hi* parish, and settled in Wftraburg. 
When Hergenrdther was summoned as cardinal to 
Rome, StrS>er moved to Bonn to be near Kaulen, 
the new editor, and p«?rformed notable services in per- 
fecting the Nomenclato^’^ He wrote many articles 
for the *‘Kirchenlexikon’^ the direction of which was 
for a time entirely in his hands. In 1892 illness forced 
him to withdraw to his brother’s house at Tdlz, where 
he lived in retirement until death. 

Bucrbskobr, Kirehlich. Handlexikon, ». v. ; Kacubm in Kirehm^ 
l«xikon, ». V. 

Moira K. Coyle. 

Streioher, Henry. S<*e Victoria Nyanza, Vica- 
riate Apostouc op Northern. 

Strikes. See Labour Unions, Moral Aspects op. 

Strossma^er, Joseph Georo (Josip Juraj), 
Bishop of Diakovdr, b. at Esw^gg in Croatia-Slavo- 
nia, 4 February, 1815; d. 8 April, 1905. He came from 
a family of (Icrman peasant* who had immigrated 
into Croatia. AfU»r attending the ffynuKutium of 
luH native town, he studied thtMilogy in the* seminary 
at Diakoviir and the higher seminary at Budapf^st, 
where he obtained the di^grcit^ of IJoctor of Philosophy 
when only twenty years of age. In 1838 he was 
ordained priest and was for two years vicar at Petc‘r- 
wardein. In 1840 he went to the AugUHtin<Him at 
Vi<*nna; in 1842 obtain(?d the degrw* of Doctor of 
Theology, and was then made profesivjr at Diakovdr. 
In 1847 he became court chaplain, prefc*ct in the 
Augustineum and prof(?8sor of canon law at the 
University of Vienna. On 18 Novc^mber, 1849, 
ho was appoinbHl Bishop of Diakovilr, and was 
conw»crated on 8 Heptemb<»r^ 1860. At the same 
time he was Aixistolic Administrator of Belgnidc'- 
Hernendria in Servia. In 1898 the |xjp<5 conferred 
the pallium upon him. At the V^aticaii Council he 
was one of the most notable opixuu'nts of papal 
infallibility, and distinguishcHl himH<*lf os a spfuiker. 
The jKjpe praised Stress may er's “ remark alily good 
Latin". A speech in which ho defendcKl Protestant- 
ism mtuie a great sensation. AftcTwards another 
sfXHwh, delivenMl anparentlv on 2 June, 1870, was 
imputml to him. it is full of heresi(*s and (ienif*s 
not only infallibility but also tlie priinacy of the 
jK)iM\ The forger is said to have b<M*n a former 
Augustinian, a Mexican naine<i Dr. Jo8<'‘ Agustln de 
h^scudero. After the cxiuncil Sirtissinaver inain- 
t aiiKHl his opjKisitioii longer than all the otfier bishoiis 
and kept up a connexion with Diilliiw'r and H(*inkeu8 
until October, 1871. Then ho notin(*d them that he 
intended to vield “at least outwardly”. Finally, 
on 20 Deceriiberj 1872, he published the decretis of 
the council in his oflicial paper. At a later date 
lie rt^iXHitedly prtxjlairned his submission to the jxip*, 
as in his pastoral letter of 28 Februarj', 1881, on Sts. 
Cyril and Methodius, expressing his devotion to 
tlie pa]>al see at times in extravagant language. 

In politics he was an active supporter of the 
Croatian national party and Panslavism. He exerted 
himself to advance his fwople in civilisation, yet he 
strengthened national hatreds by his political agitation. 
He used the large revenues of his dioct^se to found 
primary schools, a seminaiy, the academy for south- 
ern Slavs at Ajpun (1867), the university (1874), 
and a picture ^Ifery also at Agram. Under his direc- 
tion Augustin Theiner edited the “ Vetera monumenta 
Slavoru m meridionalium " ( 1 863 ) . During 1 866-82 he 
built a 6ne and splendidly ornamented cathedral. 
He sought to win the Servians who were not Uniats 
for Home by the use of the Old Slavonic litu^g3^ 

(Kgmm, I90S): />»# hath. Kirtht 
umtir 0 r Znt, cd. by th« Lioo Bocimr, II (BerUn, 1900), 045--9; 
Oft\Ki>KKATii>Kiitca, QtJtcK, tU* mtiJkaimckm KmuriUt II, III 
(Prttiburc, 1903-06), Scvvltb, D«r AUktUkolmmu* 

(Qimmn, 1867). 251-364. 

KjLBMBNR LdFfUBB. 


Stuarti Henry Benedict Maria Clement, 
cardinal, Duke of York, known by the Jacobites 
as Henry IX, Kino of Great Britain, France, 
AND Ireland; b. at Rome, 11 March, 1725; d. at 
Frascati, 13 July, 1807. He was the second son of 
James Francis Edward Stuart, the Chevalier de St. 
George, and Clementina, daughter of Prince James 
^bieski. In 1745, 
when hopt^s of a 
Stuart restoration 
ran high, he vis- 
ited France, hop- 
ing to embark 
with French 
trooiw to the 
sistance of his 
brother Charles 


kirk without 
elTefit, he retiumed 
to Home with the 
intention of en- 
tering the ecelo- 
Hiastical state. In 
1747, at the age 
of twenty-two, lie 
was cr(*ate<i car- 
dinal, and during the following year h(‘ reccM ved Holy 
orders, being ordainoil priest on 1 September. He was 
immiHiialely made archpriest of the Vatican Basilica, 
an<l shortly afterwards cardinal camerlengo. In 
Noy., 1759, he was conjWHjraUxJ titular Andibishop of 
Oirinth, and on 13 July, 1761, b(H*ame Cardinal- 
Bishopof Fniscati. Ikiing sinc<*rely pious and earnest, 
he provfHl a zt*alous administrator of his scm*, n'forra- 
ing the clerg>-, and founding a seminary which he 
endowtHl with a iiuignificent library. At the French 
Revolution he lost his French benefiei's, saerificed 
many other resource's to assist the jioix*, and finally 
was reeluccHl t.o jH)V(*rty l>y the se'izure of hi.s hVascati 
prorM‘rty by the Frencli. Old and infirm, he fled 
to rtuJua and theru^e t-o Venice. King George 111 
then eaine to his assistance, aiding him with a lift^ 
annuity till he wjis abh* to niturn to Frascat i in IHOO. 
In return for this kindiu^ss the cardinal bequeathed 
to the Primx^ of Walt**, afterwards (itH)rge IV, the 
crown jewels of James 11. In Se^ptember, 1803, he 
lxx;ame Bishop of Ost ia and Velletn, and Dean of the 
Sacreel College, though he still n'sidtHl at Frascati. 
At his death the St uart paixTs in his nossi's.sion were 
Ixiught by George IV for the Royal Library, and 
others are now in the British Museum, lliere are 
IhrtHi pictures of him in the National Portrait Gallery, 
Ix)iulon, and one at Blairs College, Aberdfxm. The 
c^dinal lies burifnl in St. Peter’s at Rome, where 
Canova’s monument preserves liLs memory, 

Vau«H 4 N, The La*t of the Royal Stuart* (London, 1(K)6) ; Kelly, 
Life of Henry Bentniiei Stuart, CartiinaJ Duke of York (l/ondon, 
1899); WasKMAN, HeeoUectians of the Last Four Popes (London, 
1858); Jeiwb. The Pretenders a wt their AdhererUe (Ixmdon. 1845); 
MABTRoriNi, Oratione per la morte di Enrico Cardinale Dura de 
York (Home, 1897); Hbndkiuion in Diet. Sat, Biog., s. v. Henry 
Benedict Maria Clement; Gillow, Bibl. IHct. Eng. Cath„ s. v. 
8t%Mrt, Henry Benedict Maria Clement. 

Edwin Burton. 

Stuart, Mary. See Mary Queen of Scots. 

Studion (Studfum), the most important monastery 
at Constantinople, situaUxl not far from the Propontis 
in the section of the city called Psamathia. It was 
founded in 462 or 463 by the consul Studios (Studius), 
a Roman who had settled in Constantinople, and was 
dedicated to St. John the Baptist. Its monks came 
from the monastery of Acasmet®. At a later date the 
laws and customs of Studion were taken as models by 
the monks of Mount Athos and of many other monaa- 
teriee of the Byxantine Empire; even to^^y they have 


Edward. Having 
spent several 
montlis at Dun- 



Hbkry Benedict Htuakt 
Canlinal of York, Titular King of Great 
Britain and Irt'land 
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influence. The Studites gave the first proof of their 
devotion to the Faith and the Church during the 
schism of Acacius (484-519); they also n'Riaiiifd loyid 
during the storms of Iconoclastie dispute in the i*igfith 
and ninth centuries. They were drn c*n fnmi the 
monastery of Studion and the city by Kuijn'ror 
Constantine Copnmyinus; lifter Ids death \775), h(»w- 
ever, some of them returiuxl. Ablvot Sabhas *eal- 
ously defendwl the Cathohe doetriat* ligainst the I(H>n- 
oolasts at the Seventh GCcumenieal Couned of Nieani 
(787). His successor was St. Tlunxlort* of Studion to 
whom the monastery owe^j the most of its fame, and 
who esjieciaUy fosteretl study. During St. Theotior«*’« 
administration abt) the monks wen* hariisscHl and driven 
away several times, some of them being put to (leath. 
Theodore's jiupil Naueratius r<M\stabli.sh<Mi disei}>line 
after the Iconoclastic dispute had wim* to an end. 
Abbot Nicholas (H4H~5l and S55~r>8) refus'd to rt*cog- 
nize the Patriarch Photius and was on this account 
impristmctl in the Studion. He was suc.oe<‘ded by fivi* 
abbots who recognized the patriiu-eh. "riie brilliant 
jx'rimi of the Studion came to an end at thi.s time* In 
the middle of the eleventh century during the admin- 
istration of Ablx>t SimcHin, a monk naiiuMl Nicetas 
P«*etoratua (St(*thatos) maile a violent attack on the 
Latins in a IxKik which he wndt* on unleaviUHsl bread, 
the Sabbath, and the marriagt' of prie.st.s. In 1054 
he was obligeii to n'cant in the pn*sence of theem- 
j>en)r and of tin* panal legates and to throw his book 
into the fire, but h(‘ Ix'gan the dispute ag:un later As 
regards the intell(‘etual life of the monastery in other 
directions it is especially ceh*braled for its fainmis 
scluKil of ealigraphy which was establislHsl by St. 
TluHKlore. In the eighth and eleventh centuries the 
monastery was the c(*ntre of By zantiru* religious jKM'try; 
a number of the hvmns are still u.sed in the Cireek 
Churcli. H(*si(l(‘s St. Theodore and Nicetas, a iiuin- 
IxT of other th(H>logical writers are known. In 
1204 the monastery was divstroyc'd by tin* ('ruHalers 
and was not rebuilt until TitK); tin* greater part 
of it was again d<*s(royed when the Turks captured 
Con.staiitinople (I45;i). The only part now in exist- 
enc<* IS the Church of St. John Baptist, probably the 
ol<l<*st remaining church m CJonstantinoiih*, a biisihea 
which still pn*st*rves from the early iw'riod two stones 
of eohimns on the sides and a wooden ceiling, and 
which IS now the nu'SHue Imraehor-I Ischaniissi. 

MCi.lkr, Studium rctnonium ('uTistnntinofnUUannm 
1721); SAiJtBNBrRiJ, AUrhr%fi(l HnudrnkmMtr run KonMUtnftfuttirl 
(Borlin, 1S54). plnte« II-IV; MaWIN. /><• Studxo rtrnolttn 

ConalanttnojMlUano 1^07). 

Klemkns Loffukk. 

Stuhlweitsanburg (SzfcKrjs-FEufcuvXu) Diockhk 

OF (Aun« KE(iALKNHis), ill llungar>%^ Hiid SiifTra- 

f an of Gran. It was formed in 1777 from the 
)ioce8<?8 of Gyor and Veszprem. In <*arher iim<*H 
there was here a collegiate ehapU*r of the Dio- 
c<^* of Veszprfmi, founded in BKK) by King St, 
Stephen; it was under a provost and was endowe<l 
w'itn great privileges, thf* provost Ixnng chos<ui by 
the ehapUT, anfl the members of the* chapU‘r by the 
provost. Provost, chapter, and church wen* exempt 
from the juruwliction of the bishop and dirt^ctly 8ur>~ 
ject to the pofx*. The chapUT memljers were re- 
cniiUtl from the chi«*f families, ami were once ^xiut 
forty, but in 1543, during the invasions of the 1'urks. 
the ehafiter bfwame extinct, tlujugh the provosts and 
canons were yet nominat<*(i. The Provost of Stuhl- 
weis»c»nburg, ocoxirding to the laws of the thirteenth 
century, was n>yal chancfdlor. I'he archives of the 
chapter were the most imiKirtant in liungary, and 
preserved a copy of the Golden Bull of 1222, the 
Magna Charta of Hungary. During the invawon 
of the Turks these archives were destroye<l. The 
cathcxlral, in which the royal insi|miawere pr<^rv<^, 
was later enlargixi by the kings of Hungary and nchly 
decoraUxl. In 1601 it was destroyed by the Turks. 


Fmm 1380 to 1527 Stuhlweiimcfihiirg was both 
c'oronHtion and burial plaw for the liuiigiuriaii kings. 
The di<HH*se inchidtw the mtire Ckumty of Fej^r and 
a part of the ancient Oainty of IHlia, aliio the Island 
of Gsi'jx'l 111 the Diumlie. Buda)x*st, capit^ 
t>f Hungary, though terriloritUly within this diot^MW), 
is svihjeet t4> the Archbishop of Gran. 

The first Bislio{> of StuhlweiHsenburg was Ignatius 
Nag\' 0777 l7st>K Among his succMwiorM are 
J<»H'ph Kopiicsy 0821 1825), afterwanls Archbishop 
of Gran; \ ineeiit JekelftiUissy (1866- 1874), the first 
Hungarian Inshop to prmnulgate the dogma of the 
mfallihilitv without piwioiisly asking th»> royal wm- 
sent {f4actt ngtum), and for which he was rt^buked. 
In HK)l Bishop Julius Vilrosy was apiKUnttni Arch- 
bishop of KaKu'sa. At pn*s<*nt tla' six* is rulcnl by 
Ottokar Proluiszka. a fanums pr«*acher and lemier of 
the Hungsirmn ('atholic inovemiait. The dioci»si' is 
divid<‘d intxt areh-dcaet>nries; the {Mirmh pnf»sts nuin- 
IxT 92, ami tin* I’lergy 152 In the dioem* art' H ablx*vs 
and 5 pn>v<»s(slups, 4 tiH>nasl<*ri<‘s for men and 1 2 
for woimm, in all 109 m(‘rnlM*rs Bight of fuitronnge 
Ik longs to 40 iK*rsons Sinee 1841 the eathiHlnil 
chapter, at the hu'ad of which is a chief {miviist, con- 
sists of 8 canons, tin* ('atholic faithful arr* 230,305. 

IhiK itUhtdi'^i ht t ( nuiiu|>oi*f iy02)a) liiiiiUMOBti , .SrArfSiio 
u/ thif IhoitMt ti>r //l*# «i/ the (UtUHtp o/ 

Frj/r (Sx^k(»t»-Fr)t6rs Ar, IHsa ItMU), in lluaititnnti. . 

A AuiXsr. 

StylitM (PinuAu Saints) wen* solitaries who, tak- 
ing up tluMT alMulo u|K>n the t4)p of a pillar (tf-rOkoiL 
cho.He to spend ihcir <htVH amid the ri*s!rumts thus en- 
taiksi ami in tla* <*\t'ieisc of other forms of asceticism. 
This pnw’tice inuv Is* rc'garihsl as tla* chmax of a ten- 
«l(*ncy w inch iMH-ame very ]>ronouTiee<l in Hast cm 
lands in the latt<*r part of tla* fourth eentui^. The 
duration ami Hf‘v<'rity of the fasts then pnictis(*d al- 
most p;iss belit*f, but the* cvidt^mu* is ov<*rW'heltning 
(Butler, PailadiuH, 1, 188, 240 1), ami the gi'iicTtil cor- 
of the* ae’counts pres«‘rve*<l to us is now hardly 
elispute'el. He‘snle‘s the meirtifie'ut ion eif the apfietite, 
suhriUHsiein te) restraints e)f all kimis l>e*eame at this 
period an (*ml in itse'lf. I'alltMliUM tejls us (eh. xlviii) 
eef a heTiuit in Bale*Kt me* who elwe'lt in a cave on the top 
of a mountain and whee feir the spiu'c of twenty-five 
ye'ars rie*ver turned his fae’e* to liie vV f*wl . Hi Gn*gor^ 
of Nazianzus (I*. G , XXWTl, 1456) sp4*aks of a milt- 
tarv who st^HHl upright feir many yeMus t4)^cther, al>- 
seirbcel in cemte inpiati.ui, wilhemi ever lying dow'li. 
TluH»de»re't assure*H us that he hml fM*cn a hertnii who 
had paMKe*<l ten ye*ars m a tub susixmekHl in mid air 
fnmi t>e>les (l'liile)tlie*UM, ch. xxviii). 

'i*he*re K4*e'ms rie» ie*asein tu ele)ub1 that it win* the as- 
eelie-al spirit manife*ste<l in Hucli exatrifiUvi as thm* 
w'hie li Hpurre*<l ine-n on te> eli*vis** new iiml more in- 
g<‘nie>UH feirms eif se lf-e-nie ifixiem ami whicli in 42.3 k*rl 
Smi<*em Htylilew the KleleT (ep v.) first of all to take up 
his alK>ejc u|M»n the U>p of a pillar. C'ritms, it is true, 
iinve r<‘e alleH| a passage* in Lueian (De Hyria Dm. ce. 
xxviii XXIX) which KiM*akH of a high ceilunm at Ilmr- 
ajHiiis U» tlie* top of w'hie h a man as<*ende<l twice a 
ye*ar anei sfM‘nt a W'c.k in convem* with the gixis, hut 
evem sue h an authority as Ndleleke thinks it unlikel) 
thatSimesm hml de*riveel any sugge*stiem from this pa- 
gan custom, whie*h eert airily lioel dicNl out Iicfort! liis 
time. In any case* Simejein hael a eontinuous serries ol 
imitateirs, nieire* f)articularly in Hyria and Palmtine. 
St Dane*! Sty lit 4*8 may have Ixhh the first of thetie, 
for he had bes*n a eiisciple* of Ht. Hitmxm anil Ixtgan his 
ngonjiiM way of life shortly after his masB^r difNh 
Daniel was a Syrian bv hirik but he ONtabliahisi htin** 
is;if near Ckinstantinople, wlinre he wa« visit.e<i by both 
the Krnpi'ror Ia*o anri the KiiiyjfTor Zt*Tno. Hitrieoti the 
Younger (fi v ), like hm namcfiake, livisd near Anti- 
och; he dic*(l m 596, and had for a oontemporaiy a 
hardly 1««« famous Sty him in Ht. Aly|}tus, whose pil- 
lar bii^ been erected near Adrianople in Paphlngofiia. 
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Saint Alypitia after standing upright for fifty-three 
years found his feet no longer able to support him, but 
instead of descending from his pillar lay down on his 
aide and ^]^t the remaining fourteen years of his life 
in that position. 

St. Luke the Younger, another famous pillar hermit, 
whose life has reccmtly been prinUtd for the first time 
in the Analecta bollandiana^’ (1909, pp. 5-56), 
lived in the tenth century on Mount Olympus, but he 
also seems to have becm of Asiatic parentage. There 
were many others besidc^s these who were not so famous 
and even women Sty liters wtire als<j known. One or 
two isolated attempts wnmi to have been made to in- 
troduce this form of asceticism into the West but it 
met with little favour. In the East cases were found 
down to the twelfth century; in the Orthexiox Russian 
Church it lasted until 1461, and among the Kuthe- 
nians even later. There (?an be no doubt that for the 
majority of the pillar hermits the extreme ausU*rity of 
which we read in the live's of the Himeong and of Aly- 
piuH was somewhat- mitigated. Upon the summit of 
some of the columns for example a tiny hut was 
erected as a shclti^r against sun and rain, and we hear 
of other hermits of the same class among the Mont>- 
physites, who lived inside a hollow pillar rather than 
uiKin it; but the life in any must have IxHm one of 
extratirdinary endurance and [irivation. Probably 
the btist justification of thc;s(’! exc(*ss(is of austerity is to 
be founa in the fact that, like the great nmunciaf ion 
of Ht. Melania the Younger (h(h* Cardinal Hampolla's 
“Sta MolaniaCiuniore”), t hey did, in an ageof terrible 
corruption and social decadenc(% impress the neeil of 
penance more than anyt hing else could have done 
upon the minds and imagination of Oriental Chris- 
tians. 

DiOLRilArB in Congr^it scierUifldue itUtrnatioruil ties Catholiqmn, 
11 (BrUMolii, 1895), m-2:i2; AruiUcta hollamiiami (llKHl). 5-5(1; 
NCLttUiCK, SktUche» from EaMltirn Ilintory (tr. Ixaulon, 1892), 210- 
25; Ehiuiabo in Kirch«iUexicon, «. v. Styliten, 

IIehhkht Thohston. 

Stsnla (Gkh. Steiermark), a duchy and Austrian 
crowriland, divide<l by the River Mur into Upper and 
Lower Styria. Tlu; pmvince is rich in minerals, tvs iron 
ore, brown coal, etc. Its ar(?a is 8980 sq. miles, and in 
1910 it had 1,441,604 inhabitants. Of the iKipulation 
68 per cent am Germans, and 32 jKjr cent Slovenes. 
The Slovenes, who are a branch of the Slavonic 
race, live chiefly in the southern and south- 
eastern portions of the province, in Lower Styria. 
Ninety-eight j^r cent of the ixipulation is Catholic; 
one t)er cent Protestant; the rest an* Jews or belong 
to tne Orthodox Grex^k Church, Tht^ cajiital of the 
province is Gra* (152,000 inhivbitant.s)* it is the n'si- 
dence of the gt>veruor and the seat of tlie administra- 
tion of the pmviuce. In the Roman (*ra Styria was a 
part of Noricum. During the great migrations vari- 
ous German tril>es traversed the region, and alxiut 
A. D. 600 the Slavs took posseasion of it. Styria came 
under the Bunremacy of Charlemagne as a jiart of 
Karan tania (Cariiithia)* Large numliers of Ger- 
mans, especially Bavarians, came into the country, 
settled in oolonn^s in it, and made it Christian. The 
work of conversion wtvs carried on mainly fmm Salz- 
burg; Bishop Virgiiius of Salzburg (745-84), an Irish- 
man, WM larfsely instrumental in converting the coun- 
try to Christianity, and gained for himself t-he name of 
“Apostle of Karantania”. The Patriarchs of Aqui- 
leia also shared in the work. In 811 Charlemagne 
made the Drave River the boundary of the Dioceses of 
Salzburg and Aquileia. In the tenth century a part of 
Styria was sejvarated from Carinihia under the name 
of the Garintnian Mark; it was also named the Windic 
March. The margaves ruling the mark took from 
the name of the fortified castle of St-eier the title of 
Margraves of Steiermark, and the country received in 
German the name of Steiermark. During the reign of 
Margrave Ottokar 11 (1 164-92) Styria was raised to a 


duchy by the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa in 1180. 
With the death of Ottokar the first line of rulers of 
Styria became extinct; the region fell to the Baben- 
berg family who then ruled in Austria. In a short 
time this family bc?came extinct also, and Styria then 
passed under the contnil of Hungary (1254-4K)), and 
of King Ottokar of I^hemia; finally in 1276 it came 
into the possession of the Habsburgs, whose property 
it still remains. During the years 1379-1439 and 
1564-1619 it was ruled by princes of its own from a 
branch of the Habsburgs. At the time of the Turkish 
invasions in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
the land suffered severely. The Turks made incur- 
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sions into St>Tia nearly twenty times; eburehes, mon- 
ast4*rie8, cities, and villages were d(‘stroy(Hi and plun- 
dered, while the jKipulation wavS eitlu'r killed or carried 
awav into slavery. 

The Hf'formation made its way into the (country 
about 1530. During 1564-90 the country was ruled 
by Duke Karl, whos(* wife was the Duchess Maria of 
Bavaria, a courageous champion of Catholicism. He 
introduced the Count er-R(‘f(>rmat ion into the country 
on the basis of the Heligious Peace of Augsl>urg of 
1555. In 1573 he summoned the Jesuits and in 1586 
he founded the University of Graz. In 1598 his son 
and successor, Ferdinand, suppressed all Protestant 
schtMils and expcdled the foreign teachers and preach- 
ers, The common ixsiple again accepted wuth but 
slight oi){H)sition the Catholic faith. The Protestant 
doctrine's wen? maintained only in a few isolated 
mountain valleys, as in the valley of the Inn and the 
valley of the Mur. The nobility were not forceii to re- 
turn to the Church; each could have Pn)teatant ser- 
vi(*es in his own house. After Fenlinand had become 
Emperor of Germany p619) and had defe.ated his 
Pnitestant opponents in the battle of the White 
Mountain near Prague (1620), he forbade in 1625 all 
Protestant church 8er\dces. In 1628 he commanded 
the nobility also to return to the Catholic faith. A 
large number of noble families, consequently, emi- 
grated from the country; but most of them either re- 
turned, or their descendants did so, becoming Catho- 
lics and recovering their iK>8se.Hsion8. In the second 
half of the seventeenth century the Protestant spirit 
broke out again, especially in the distant valleys in the 
mountains, owing to events in the Duchy of Salzburg. 
The agitators from the Protestant districts of Ger- 
many were exjKjlled, and the jxjasants who would not 
give up Protestantism were condemned to compulsory 
emigration to Transylvania. It should be remem- 
bertxl that the harsh laws issued by the Catholic rulers 
of Styria and Austria were the application of the 
axiom then current in European national law: c^jus 
reffio ejm reliffio, and that the Protestant princes sup- 
pressed and pei«ecute<i Catholicism ana its adher- 
ents much more severely in their territories. The 
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Edict of Toleration ismied by the Emperor Joeeph H 
in 1781 put an end to the religious contest of more 
th^ two hundred years. Th<* Protestants then re- 
ceived the right to found parish (ominuiiities and to 
exercise their religion there undlsturtxHl. On account 
of the constitutions gained by the (ierinan j^eople in 
1848 all the provinces of the Austrian Ein|)ire received 
complete liberty of rt*ligion and of (x>nscien('e» parity 
of religions, and the right P) the [public exertrise of 
ligion. As regards the present relation betww'n 

Church a n tl 
8 t a t c , t h e 
Church and llic 
sch(K»ls, (xmdi- 
tions an^ iht* 
wunc as in th<‘ 
other sections 
of Austria. 

Kcclesijisl ic- 
ally the prov- 
iru'c is divide<l 
into two 
prince -bisliop- 
rics, Se(‘kau 
and 1 * 11 V lint. 
Ever .sin(H‘ the 
(im<‘ of their 
f o u n d a t ion 
both have Imhmi 
sutTragans o f 
the Arehdio- 
ce.s(’ of Salz- 
l) u r g . T h e 
I*rince-ltisho|>- 
ric of Sc‘kaii 
wasc'slahlished 
in 121S; since 178h the s(h‘ of the priiKU'-bishop 
has lieeii (iraz. The Prince-Hishoprie of Lavant 
was foundc'd as a bishojirio in 1‘22S, and raised 
to a prince-bishopric in 1410; since 1847 Marburg 
on the Drave ha.s h(‘en the sta* of the priiicr*- 
bishop. 1'hcre are in the entire Duchy of Styria 
IH) deaneri(‘s and fifil parislu’s, altng(‘tlKT lUkt 
parochial dtslricts, each district containing on an 
average 1151 (Catholics. Styria contains many old 
and cclebrat<*d hous(‘s of the orders, as: the collegiate 
foundation of the Heforim'd August inian C'nnons of 
Vorau (foundiai ll(Vl); the llenialict ine abb(*ys at 
Admont (1074); at St. Larnbrecht (10(>0); at Seckau 
(foundc*ti as a house of the August inian Canons in 
1140, suppressetl in 1782, from 18S,'l a monastery, 
since 1887 abbey of the H(*urones<‘ Benedictines); 
the CistcTcian abbey at Hein (1120); the Franeiscan 
monastery at Ciraz (since 1515; founded in I2.d0 as a 
monastery of the Minorit<*s), at Maria-Iatnkowitz 
(1450), at Maria- Nazareth (1052); the Minorite 
raomist<‘nes at Graz (1520), and of St . Peter and Paul 
at Peitau (1230); the C'ainjchin nionastera's at C511i 
(1011), lA‘ibmtz (1034), Hartberg (1051), and Schwan- 
berg (1700) ; the collegiate foundations of the lt(slein|>- 
torists at MauUjru (dating from 1820; foundwl in 
1070 as a Franciscan monastery), and at Leoben 
(1844); the Trappist Abbey of Maria-Erlosunc at 
Reichenberg (1881; ablx?v since 1801), eHc. 3 here 
aixj also many house's of female orders and congrega- 
tions. The Catholic societw's and confraterniticH 
are large and numerous. 

Vos MuchaH, (iesthirhlt drs llerzfHftuttiM Sleiermark (H voIh., 
Gr»x. lH4i~e7); Gkblkr, (Utchichte dtn fifrzogtumn Striermark 
(Gra*. 1862); M atcr, GenckieHtt d€« Steiermark mit hrmnderen 
HUckdneht auf d<iM KulturMf*n (GraJi, 189H); (,’AftSAR. Staatz yntl 
Kirehengezichichte Steierrmirks (7 void., Orux, 178hI> *87); 
mark in Die Ciderreich-ungariache Monarchic in Wori un*i Udd 
(ViiMiim, 1890); lM»rKXiW>RreR, l^mir/ikundr tan Str%rrmark 
(Vienna. 1903). HERMANN SaCHER. 

Si]4r«E. Francisco, Doctor Eximius, a pious and 
eminent tncologian, as Paul V called him, b. at Gra^ 
nada, 5 Jan., 1M8; d. at Lisbon, 25 Sept., 1617. He 
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enteixHi the Society of Je«u» at Salamanca. 16 June, 
j;K>4; in that city he studkH.i philoao{>hv and th^Hilofry 
from 15(i5 it» 1570, and was ordaiiunf in 1572. He 
taught i»hilosophy at Avila and at Ht'govia (1571), 
and later, thinilofo at Avila and Segovia (1575), 
\ }illadolul (1576). Rome (1580 x85). Alcahi (1585 412). 
Sjjliiitmnca (1502 07), and t'oimbra (1507 1616). 
All his biographers say that he was an exi'cllent 
rtMiguvus, practicing mortiheation, laborious, rnmlcNHit, 
and given to prayer. He enjoyed such fame fur 
wKsdom that Grt'gorv XJII attendiHl his first lecture 
m Home; Paul \ invitcHl him to n’fute the errora of 
King Janu's of England, and wihIkh! to ndain him 
ne:ir his jhtsoh, to profit l)y his kriowIcHlge; Philip 
II sent him to ilu^ 1 iiivcralty of Ouiubra to give 
pn‘stige to that institution, and when Smlr«^» visit^ 
the i niversity of Barcelona, the iloctorH of the uni- 
versity went out to nuH't him, with the insignia of 
their faculties. His writings are rharacteriKtHl by 
depth, jaaiet ration an<l clearness of expression, (uia 
they l>ear witness to their author's exceptional knowl- 
(sige of the Fathers, and of hendical tis w“ell as ofy 
fa’clesiastical writers, Bossuet said (hat the WTitinga 
of Suflrez contained the whole of Seholaslic philoso- 
phy; WcTuer O'raiuR Smirez, p. (M)) alfirmH that if 
Suiir«‘z be not thi‘ first theologian of his age, he is, 
beyond all lioubt. among tln^ first: Grotius (ICp. 154, 
,1. ('ordesio) ncognizes in him one of thi^ grcat<*»t of 
theohigiaiis and a profound jihitosopher, ami Xlackiii- 
tosh considiTs him one of tlu' founders of internatumal 
law. 

In Sehobustieism, he foumled a wehotil of his ow*n, 
“Suarism”, iht‘ chief <’hura(deristie princip|(t»M of which 
art': (1) flic principit* of indiv i<iua(ioti by the proper 
concrete entity of beings; (2) (he fmre potentiality of 
matter; (3) the singular as (he objeel of direct intellec- 
tual cognition; (U a <onc(‘ptnal distinction between 
the essence ami the existence' of created beings; (5) 
(he possibilitN of spiritual substances only numiTically 
distinct from om* arnuher; (ti) ambition {or th«' hy|M»«- 
talie union as I In* sin of I be falhai angels; (7) the 
Incarnation of the Word, even if AtUtin had not 
sinned ; (8i ilie 

solemnity of I lie 
vow only in eccle- 
sia.sti(‘Hl law; (9) 
the svsfem of 
C'ongrui.sin that 
modifies Mfilinism 
by the introduc- 
tion of sufijcctive 
circumstances, as 
well as of place 
and of time, pre>- 
pitioii.^ to the ac- 
tion of (dlicacious 
grace, ami with 
lircelest inal ion 
ante prariMi nier- 
ita: ( H)) ismsibilif y 
of holding om^ami 
the same truth by 
both Hi’ience and 
faith; (11) belief 
in Divine author- 
iiy coMtaimHl in 
an act of faith: 

(12) jiroduct ion f)i 
the IksIv anil bima! of Christ by Iransubslanliation 
liscoriKtituting the Eucharist ic sacrifice; (13) the final 
grace of the Blessi'd V irgin Mary wujafrior to that of 
the angels and saints combimal. 

“Smirez claiis#*s” were establishi-d in several uni- 
ver«ilic?«-“ V alliwlcjlid, HalaiiiiiiM*a ( 1720). Alcahi (1734) 
— and various S<'hf»liistic authors wrote their worka 
ad menUm Stmrezti. Charles III suppresscsi thiaw 
claasea throughout his dominions by a royal dacm 
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of 12 Augimi, 1768. and prohibited the u»e of Jesuit 
authors, and therraore of Sudrez, in teaching. It i« 
obvious, says Cardinal Gonzalez, that, in so many 
volumes written by Sudrez, there are to be found some 
matters of little utility, or the practical or scientific 
importan(;(‘ of which an* not in proi>ortion to the time 
and space that Suilrez devot<*s to them. He is also 
charged with being somewhat diffuse. His book 
Defensione Fidei"' wiis burned at I^ondon by 
royal command, and was prohibited by the Parliament 
of Paris (1614) on the ground that it contained 
doctrines that were contrary to the power of sove- 
reijms. 

WoKKft. — Sudrez published his first work, 

Deo Incamat/O", at Alcald, in 1590; he published 
twelve other volumes, the last of which, “ Do Defensio 
Fidei,” written i^ainst the King of England, was 
published at (Viiinbra, in 1613. After his death 
the J(‘HuitH of Portugal published ten other volumes 
of his works, betw(‘en 1619 and 1655. Of all of these 
works, two different editions wiTf; rnaxle; the first, 
at Venice, 23 volumes in folio (1740-1757); ami the 
second in Paris (Vivos), 28 voluim^s (1856-1861). 
In 1859 Mgr M union i)ubliHhfHi another volume in 
folio, eontaining six short treatises that hmi not been 
nreviously i)ublishc*fl. Father De Hcorritille (Etudes, 
Vol. liXiV, pp. 151-175) gave an account of the 
manuHcripts of Hudrc'z, noting the fact that they were 
numerous and that he himself possessed seventy-five 
of them. Many of these ami others besides were 
found by Fath<T Riviere. The works of Hiulrez were 
held in the highest este(»m in his day, os is shown by 
the numerous partial e*fliti<)nH that were macle of 
them (Lyons, Salamanca, Madrid, Coimbra, May- 
enrc, Cologne, PariSj lOvora, Genoa), as also by the 
fact, related by his biographi^rs, that one of the wings 
of tne old college of the Jesuits at Salamanca was 
restored with the pnnluct of the sale of his meta- 
physical works. A (‘ompendium of th(* theology of 
Suarez was published by FathiT Noel, S.J. (Madrid, 
1732); a short (‘lutome of his theological disputes, by 
the Portuguese Father Francis Soiln'z, S.J (IJsbon, 
1626), and a compendium of the metaphysics, by 
Father Gregorio Iturria, S.J. (Madrid, 19()1). 

r>BiieAMi*ii or DicneiiAMPH, Vi</« del V'. /^ FratuiHco Sudrez de 
la CompaflUi de Jemln ... (2 voIh., IVmucottn, 1070 1071). It 
in th« rnof»t complot« tiiogruphy of Kudr<'»; MASnKr, VUa di 
Ver^ernbtU »rrm di Iho et entpno teohigo /’ Frnncenco Sudre* . . . 
(HorriP, 1087); HArtolo (HkhnaKiui), Ft erimm Doctor y lVw«- 
r«iW« /*a<<rp Franrimco Sudrex . . . (SnlnnmnoH, lOU.’l); UtiiAiRo db 
VAB eoNCKi-UiR, Fnincittco Sadret. Vollc^ao dr documento*, (Coini- 
bra, ISO?); Wkunpr. Frnm Sudrez u. dir Schnlaxtik drr Ictxtrn 
Jahrhundrrte ( iiatjnlu)!!, ISOl); IIciitkr, NomrncUtior, I, no. 116 
Innabruok, 1802); Hommkioooki., Biblioth^quc, Vll, 1601—87; 
?otJouit>uK in The Month (1806). 68-07, 172 IH5. 

A. P£uez Goyena. 

Suboinctorium. See Mampijis. 

Subdeaoon. — The subdiaconaU* is the lowest of the 
saered or major orders in the Latin Church. It is 
defined as the power by which one ordaimnl as a sub- 
deacon may carry the chalice wdth wine to tin* altar, 
prepare the necessaries for the I^ucharist, aiulretui the 
Epistles l>efore the ptKiple (Ferrtvrm, op. cit. tnfra, No. 
49). According to the common opinion of theolo- 
ians at prmnit, the subdeaeonshin was not instituted 
y Christ, nor an.» there any sufficient grounds for 
maintaining that it had an Apostolic origin. There 
is no mention of the? subdiaeonate in Holy Scripture 
or in the authentic writings of the Apostolic Fathers. 
These authorities make rc'ferenee only to bishofis, 
priists, and deac'ons. At the Council of Benevento 
(A. i>. 1091), Urban TI says: *‘We call sacred orders 
the deaeonshi)) and priesthood, for we rerni that the 
primitive Church had only those orders*' (Can. I). 
Gratian (Dist. 21) says: **In the course of time, the 
Church herself instituted subdeaeons and acohdes”. 
It is true that the Council of Trent (Sess. XXIII, cap. 
17, de ref.) sajns that “the functions of Holy orders 
from the aeacbnship to the ostiariate were laudably 


sanctioned in the Church froui the times of the Apoo- 
ties": but these words simply indicate that the ‘‘func- 
tions*’ were so exercised (that is as part of the diaco- 
nate) ; it was only in the course of tune that they were 
separated from the office of dei^n and committed 
to inferior ministers. Iliis explains why some theolo- 
gians (e. g. Thomjissinus, p. I, lib. II, cap. xl) speak 
of the surKieaconate as ot Divine institution, that is 
they look on it as made up of functions proper to 
deacons. Gasparri (op. cit. infra. I, No. 35) says: 
“The Church, in the institution [of the subdeacon- 
ship] procmlt'd thus. She wdshed to commit to 
others the inferior functions of the order of diacronate, 
both because the deacons, with the increase of the 
faithful, could not suffice for their many and grave 
duties, and because she wished that others, received 
among the clergy and markcnl with the clerical ton- 
sure, should ascend through minor orders^ only after 
trial, to major orders. Imitating the Divine Law of 
the first three grades (bishop, pruist and deacon), she 
decrec'd that the i)Ower of perfonning these functions 
should be conferred by external rites similar to those 
by which major orders were bc?stowed.“ 

71ie Hub(Ua(‘onate is most probably, some say cer- 
tainly, not a true sacrament, but a sacramental in- 
stit uU*d by the Church. If it can not be reiK*ated, this 
is because* the Church has so wished, for she could 
institute* a sacramental similar to a sacrament ext<T- 
naliy without thereby obliging us to hold that it im- 
prints an indelible character on the* soul of the* re- 
cipient. W(*rnz (op. cit. t///ra, No. 158) says: “Since 
ordinations be*low the deaconship are most prob- 
ably not true sacraments, but rather 8acrame*ntal8, 
the*y elonot imprint the true sacramental character, 
he»nce, if they are confemid validly, they give a powe*r 
of orde*r institute'd solely by human law and eircum- 
scribe*<i by its limits.” 

Historically, the earliest mention of the siibdiaeo- 
nate seems to be found m the let ter of Pojh* C/orneliiis 
(a. d. 255) to Fabius of AntiO(‘h, in which he states 
that th(‘re are among the Roman clergy fortv-six 
pri«‘sts, w*ven deacons, and seven sulMl(‘acons. 'fhere 
IS nothing to intlicjiU*, howevcT, that the subdiaconate 
is not older than the third C/t*ntury. That there were 
subdeacons in the African Cliurch in the same cent- 
ury Ls ovid(*nt from the letters of St. Cyprian (e g. 
ep. 8). The fourth Council of Carthage also mentions 
tnem in 398. The Synod of lOlvira (30.*)) in Sjiain 
does the same (c. 30). Their existence in the* Oriental 
Church IS t(»8tifie<l to by St. Athanasius in 330 (ep. 2) 
and by the Council of t.aodicea (can. 21) in 361. At 
present, among the Greeks and other orientals, as also 
formerly in the Western Church, subdeaconship is 
only a minor order. It has be«*n counted among the 
major orders in the Latin Cliurch, however, for nearly 
seven centuricis. It smns to have b<*im elevated 
to the rank of a sacred order in the thirteenth century, 
but it 18 imj) 08 sible to fix the precise date. Urban 11, 
at the close of the eleventh century, expressly limited 
the sacrinl orders to priesthood and diaconate, and in 
the middle of the twelfth century, Hugh of St. Victor 
still calls the subdeaconship a minor order. But at 
the end of the twelfth century, Peter Cantor (De 
verbo mirifico) says that the subdiaconate hod lately 
been mode a sacred order. F^arly in the thirteenth 
century, Innocent III author! tat iwly declared that 
the subileaconship was to be enumerated among the 
major orders and that subdeacons could be chosen to 
a bishopric without special disf^nsation (Cap. 9. x, 
de let,, L 14). The reason for this change of discipline 
was probably not because subdeacons were bound to 
celibacy, for this obligation befmu to be impo^ upon 
them in the Latin Church in the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies [thus Leo I in 446 (in c. 1, dist. 32) and the 
Council of Orleans in 538|, but more likelv becat^ 
their functions brought them so closely into the service 
of the altar. 
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Subdeaconahip is conferred when the bishop Rives 
the empty chidice and paten to the candidate to U' 
touched, 8a\dn^: “See what kind of ministry is Riven 
to you. etc. ’ Two (ieremonu^ following, the’prewmta- 
tion of the cruets by the archdeain^n and the iintx>M- 
tion of the vwtments, are not ess^mtial and net^l not 
be supplied if omitte<l (S. H. C., 11, March, 1K20). 
Then the bishop gives the camiulate the llook of 
Epistles to be touchiHl, saying: “Take the Itook of 
Epistles and receive tx>wer to reatl them in the holy 
Ciiureh of Oml for thi' living and the deiui m the name 
of the Ixird. In case of omissum, this rite must he 
supphfMl and is probably an emmtial part of the or- 
dination (S. C, C.. 1 1 Jan., 1711b In the (IriM'k 
Church, there is a laying on of harnis and a suit able 
prayer, but there is no imjiosition of hands m the Latin 
Church. It is true that a lett<*r of Iniio(M*nt III to 
the Bishop of Ely in England (a. d. 1204) is cited ;i.s 
recpuring that if the laying on of hands in tin* sulxlea- 
conship be omitted, it must be aftcTwurils suiipheti 
((’Up 1, X, de sacr, non interand, 1. (i). but there .sinans 
no doubt that the word “deaeonship” was m the 
original text (Correct. Rom. ad cit. cap. 1). 

The dutic‘s of a subdeacon an' to serve the* deacon 
at Mass; to ])renar<* tht' hrt'ud and wuh' and sacrcnl 
vessels for the Holy Sacrifice; to prm'nt the chalice 
and paten at the OfTertorv and ]S)ur water int<» (he 
wine for the Eucharist; to cViant the' Epistles solemnlv; 
to wash the sacnsl linen. In flu* (Iris'k C'hurch, sub- 
deacons prepan' the chalice at the Protlu'sis and gpard 
the gates of the sanctuarv during the Holy Sacrifice. 
In (he ancient Roman Church, the sulxii'acons ad- 
ministered in great jmrt the temixiral g(Kxls of the 
Holy S(H> and wH'ro often employed on im[K)rtant mis- 
sions by the ^xipes. A candidate for the sulxluieonate 
must have Ixnm confirmed and have retu'ived minor 
orders He must have the knowhslgc' befitting his 
gnwh' in the Church and have entenxi on his twcidv- 
aeoond yi*ar. He must also havc^ acquired a title to 
orders. After ordination, he is bound to celibacy and 
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^‘ 01 x 1 Ht>tH>t, St, Honoratus, changtHl the old moniui* 
tery into a chajiter nnnn and built a new one, dedi- 
cating it to Sts. (VxstiuAs and i>airihut. It was do- 
Htn)Vf<i by (ht* lA)tnbards m fi()l and abaiidonisl for a 
(H'litiirv Hv order of John VII it was nd>iiilt by 
Ahixit Stephen and eon.sH'ratfMl to Sts. Bmuslict 
aixj Schol.i.st x a Deinoh.sluHi m .S40 by the Sariu^iUiii 
and jigiun in PSl by tlu’ Hungarians, it nise from its 
ruins Henislict Nil cous<s*rat<Hi tiie new* chiureh, 
and henreforth the ablx'v was known by the name 
St Scfiohisticji In 10,Vi 1 ^h> IX came* to Suhimx> 
settle \.’tnous disputes and to isirreet abusrw; a 
snnilar visit \\,‘uh made* bv (in*gory VII. SjMsdal 
favour was *»lK)wn by I*as<*ul H, who !<Kik the abbey 
from thi‘ junH<lt<Mion of the Bisliop of Tivoli and made 
It an abbai‘> Its teiiqxiral welfari' was also 

a cure of (lie popes, 'riius, among others, Innoccmt 
111, at hiH visit m rjtKt, increased the revimuisi of 
(he abbey With the chxdun* of religious fervour, 
sirifi's nixl dissensions aros<» to such an exiimt that 
Ahlxit Hurthoiomew m LHH, by eommaiul of the 
fM>j»c, hiwl to dismiss sonn* of the incorrigible inonl^ 
aixl fill their i>hi<*<*s with religious from other moiiaii- 
teries Numlx'rs wen* brought in from (lermaiiy, 
and for manv di'caih's Suhiiu'o wais a centre of (ierman 
thrift, science, ami art. Still, it stHirns the discipline 
w'asnot sHtisfiwtory, for Urban VI (137H-HU) alMihshid 
the nblxits f»>r life, t(K>k away from the monks the 
right of election, and gave the lulminmt ration and 
n*venin*s to a imnnber of the (hiria. C'alliiitus HI, 
in 145.5, gave thi' abbey tn to a cardinal. 

I'he first of w^as the Hjiatiish ('aniinal 'lorquu- 
miula ami the s(*cond Ibxlerigo Borgia (latiT Alexan- 
der VI), who reimxlelhHl the (^astrimi Hublaeenct\ 


Of the grotto, (he ehureh, and chapels, is 
‘‘P‘teriin Walki* in Bonn.” (N 
p. 4 ft<>. thp Abbey of Si, Srholant 
» nul«‘ ami a half b<'lovv the Krotto, wae bi 
{ieiwHliet hiinaelf (lUmnt ,’>20). and eiwlow. 
Roman iKStricians. Tertulliis imd 


to the recitation of the Divine Office' 

Ganpakri, Dr mern nrd\nnt%onr (Pnnfi, IHtH), Wiciin*. Jun 
derrnt , 11 Gtomo, IHllO). Fkkrahis. /iiW camtn , V (liimin, 
IKllI), «. V. Ordv, TaCNTON, Th*s hau* of the ('hurrh 
1906). #. V. 

William H. W. Fa.nninu. 

Subiaoo (StTBLAriTM, ShBLAC'EITM, SlTHLAQtTKM), 
a city in the Province of Rome, < wt*iit v-fivf* miles 
from Tivoli, rc*eeived its nam«' from the artificial 
lakes of the villa of Nero and is reoowmsl for its 
Bacnd grotto (Sagro Sprro), the Abbey of St Scho- 
lastica, and the archiepiseopal residcnus” and ("hiireh 
of St Andrew, which crowns the* hill When St 
Beixdifd., at the ag<‘ of fourteen, retired from the world 
he livesi for three* ye'ars in a cave* above* the River 
Anio, supplied wuth the ru'ccssane's of life* by a monk, 
St. Roman. The grotte) IxH'urne the <Tadle* e>f the 
Benidietme' OrclfT. St Benedict was able to huilel 
twe'lve rnonaHte*ric^ and to place twe*lv<* monks in 
each. The one at the grotU> wems to have hael but 
a short existence; in 854 w'c fine! a re*e*e)rd of its n*no- 
vation. In this ye*ar Ia'O IV is said tei have* consev- 
crated an altar to Sts. Benedict anel Se holast le a and 
another to St. Sylvester. Another reneivation took 
place in 1053 under Abbot Humbert of St Schedas- 
tica. AbI)ot John V, credited e;areiinal by (lre*gory 
VII, made the grotto the terminus of a y<Mirly pn>- 
eession, built a new roeul, and had the altars res-onw*- 
crated. Shortly before 1200 there existed a com- 
munity of twrelve, which Innrxient III msnie a priory; 
John XXII in 1312 appointed a sp<*cial ablxit. A 
new road was built by tne city in 1688. The sa<;red 
grotto is still a favourite pihi^mage, anel on 27 Oc- 
tober, 1909, Pius X granted a daily plenary indul- 
gence to those who receive Holy Communion there 
and pray according to the intention of the Holy 
Father (Acta Ap. 8<dia, II, 405). A short description 


once tlx* sumnu'r n'mirt of (he jkijm's, and mtule it the 
r<*Hidence of th<> eommendatory ablxit. 

Many of thm* abbots cansl hut little for the 
religions life of the monks and Uxikisl only for the 
rev**nii«'H As an example, Poinfax) (sdonna, Bishop 
of Hied, commendatory ablM>t since 1506, Mfuati- 
dered the gixxls of I hi' ablx’y and gave the income to 
unworthy suhjeetj^. On complaint of thi* community, 
in 1510, Julius II rcadjustisl matd*r« and reslorm 
th(* moniisdc jx)ss«‘ssioiih. For spiritual heiiefit a 
union had Ix cn iniulc brtwceii Submeo and the Abbey 
of Farfa, but it hunted only a short time. In 1514 
Subiaco xnned the Oongregadoii of Ht. Justma, 
whose abbot -general was titular of Ht. iSclMilostica, 
while a cardinal reimuixHl commendatory ablxit. 
Even after this union there were contmuai ciuarrels 
between Huhiaco and Farfa, Hubiaco and Monte 
(Xhkiiio, the fierrnans and the Italians. After this 
but little is known about the abbey until the middle 
of the ninctis nth century. In IHfd some of (he mon- 
asteries of Italy, with cons<*n( of the Holy fortne<l 
a W'parate provirxe, though still lx*lofiging to the 
(k)ngr<*gation of St Justina. H^xm other monasteries 
111 various iiarts of t he world wished to join this union, 
and I’iuM IX, bv Decree of 9 Mfwch, JH72, established 
the ('assinesi* f V)ngrega(ion of primitive obixTvtince, 
This eongregrition, known also as the Ckinycgatio 
Hubliwiensis, has hml a marvellous growth for, ac- 
cording to the “Familia* Ck^rifunderatti*'’ of 1910, it 
cmbraef*s 35 monasteries in 5 provini^es, with A UitjJ 
of 10.50 rt'ligioiis. The troubles of SuhimiO did not 
cease for by onler of 19 June, 1873, the proixrrty wa« 
S€*<pJestrat<Hl by the Italian Government, the ^bey 
declare<l a national monument, and the religioua 
tolerabxl as r*usto<lians of the same. At first but few 
monks reraamfsl, but in 1897 there was again a com- 
munity of 25 and the “Familk> CJonfaMlcratas” of 
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1910 notei 21 priesta, 10 clerica, 8 lay brothere, and 
3 iiovioes. On 7 January, 1909, Piu» X restored to 
the monks the right of electing their own abbot. 
On the 28th they elected Lawrence Salvi. The 
pope conferred on him the ri^t of wearing the cappa 
magna on 17 Feb., and four days later Saivi received 
the abbatial benediction. In 1904 Luigi Cardinal 
Macchi resigned hi« office as commendatory abbot, 
and Pius X retained the poeition for himself, order- 
ing the Acts of thi^ Curia to bear the heading: “Pius 
X Abbas Sublacensis”. The abbacy nvUiuB com- 
prises 24 parishes, 91 pric«ts (Benedictines, Franci^ 
cans, Capuchins, and secular), and 23,000 inhabi- 
tants lAnnuaire Pont, l^^ccl^s. (1911); 339J. The 
episcopal functions are performed by Victor M. Cor- 
vaia, (J.8.B., titular Bishop of Tripolis. The library 
and archives Wf?re once of great value. In Subiaco 
the German printers, Hweinheim and Pannartz, found 
a home and printed “Donat us pro parvulis^, 
“Lactantius’' (1465^ and “Dc Civitato Dei” (1467). 
To-day the printing press is doing valuable work ; in 
1908 ^peared “Petri Boherii in Regulam S. Bene- 
dicti Ccnnmentarium nunc primum ©ditum cura et 
studio P. Allodi”. , 

MaJvn, nfihti Pop«* (London, 1902), pnamm; / MoMtArrt 
d% Subjaco (Koine. 1904); AnnaUt (1909). 153. Lubin. 

Ahhatitr Itahw (Romo. 1893); Sludimu. MM^l^en aw dem 
Benrd. u. Cist. Orden, XIX, IM; XXIV, 759^ XXVIIL 236; 
Kunstdrnkmdler ton Subjaco In Stimmm au* Maria Ijoach. Xldll. 
337; liiMoriHchfK Jnhrhuch, XXIV. 20; Consuetudine* Sublacenses 
in ix«tiu« Binidttiitu), XIX. 183. 

Fkancis Mershman. 


Rubreptioil (Lat. 8uhrepiio)t in canon law the 
concealment or suppression of statements or facts 
that according to law or usage should be expreswHi 
in an application or petition for a resetript. In its 
ejects suoreption is e<iuiyalent to obreption (q. v.), 
which consists in a positive allegation of what is 
falsie Hubreption may be intentional and malicious, 
or attributable solely to ignorance or inadvertence. 
It may affect the primary^ substantial reason or 
motive of the grant, or constitute merely a scjcondory 
or impellent cause of the concession. For the effect 
of subreption on the validity of grants see Rb8CRI1*T6. 

Deerrtalut, 1. 3, C, 20, De lirsfriptis, *n<l canonint« K«nor*lly. 

A. B. Mekhan. 


Subsidias. Episcopal (Lat. mbsidia, tribute, p<*cu- 
niary aid, subvention); since the faithful are obliged 
to (contribute to the Hupi>ort of religion, es|Hvially in 
their own diocewe, n bishop may ask contnbut ions for 
diocesan nts'ds from his own subjc'cts, and particu- 
larly from the clergy. These offerings os far as pos- 
sible should be voluntary, rather than taxes or asst‘88- 
ments strictly so called. Of the contributions given 
to bishops, some are ordinary, madt' annually or at 
stated times; others are extraordinary, given as ^>ecial 
circumstances demand. Under onlinary subsidies 
are classed the cathedrattcum, a fixinl sum given 
annually to the bishop from the income of the 
churches of the diocese, and which in the United 
8taU's (H)nstitutes the chief revenue of bishops; cen- 
sus, or iKmsions, which a bishop may impom' at times 
in accordance with the law: hospitality or procuration 
hyrocumtio, comeMio, circada, tUhergaria) extended to 
the bishop and his assistants canonically visiting 
the diocese; contributions (smtinaristiatm, alum- 
naticutn) for the support of diocesan seminaries, 
or for the education of ecolesiiwtical students; fees of 
the chancery office (jftis HgiUi: see Taxa Innocen- 
TUNa). In regard to the maintenance of students for 
the priesthood, in some dioceses of the United Stat^ 
an annual collection is made of’ the voluntary' offerings 
of the pi'ople; in others an asscsement is imposed on 
each parish. Chancery fees go to meet the expenses 
of the office; the surplus, if any, is employed in edi- 
table works, and not for the bishop personally, hor- 
meriy there too was a ohart^ falling to the bishop from 
legatees, bequests, etc. (guaria moffMorio, gunrta fune- 


rum, quaiia epuoopalis, perUo canomea), and Iftewise 
a portion of the tithes (quarta decimarum^ guorto dcc- 
imalio), which accrued to the churches of the diocese. 

The chief extraordinary tax, which a bishop may 
levy, is a charitable subsidy {submdium eariiatimun). 
This may be asked from all churches and benefices, 
secular or regular not exempt, and from clerics pos- 
sessing benefices, but not from lay prsons. The fol- 
lowing conditions must be observed. There must be 
a reasonable and evident cause for the subsidy, as, 
for example, to meet the necessary expenses of the 
bishop’s consecration, his visit ad limina^ attendance 
at a general council, prosecuting the rights of the 
diocese, or for the general good of the diocese; 
this extraordinary tax, however, is permissible only 
when other means are wanting (S. C. C., 17 Feb., 
1^): the exaction, though varying according to the 
need m question, must be moderate, the amount be- 
ing determined chiefly by custom; the advice of the 
cathedral chapter or the diocesan consultors must be 
obtained ; the poor are not to Ix^ taxed. In Italy it is 

S ’ when taking formal possession of his see that a 
op is free to exact this tribute (Taxa Innoc:entiana, 
8 Oct. 1678); on other occasions the consent of the 
Holy Bee is required. Although the subvention is 
oskcHi in the name of (charity, it is binding, and delin- 
quents may Ik* compelled by ecr’lesiaatical punish- 
ments to meet this obligation. Such a tax, if imposed 
for the benefit of the pope, is called Peter’s pence. 
Patriarchs, primate's, or metropolitans not al- 
loweel such tribute from the dioceses of their suffragan 
bishops. Al)lx)t8 and religious superiors, through 
privilege or custom, may exiu^t a Hinular subsidy from 
their monasteric‘8 or communities for the evid(*nt 
go<xl of their orders. The Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore (n. 20) declarfis that a bishop, having con- 
sulted his (lio(ie«in advisers, must have recourse 
Rome, if a new tax is to be irni)<^8C‘d for the bishop 
beyond what is allowed in common law. 

JjeerfiatM Crtg IX, 1 III, tit. li9,DrCensihui, Exadionxbus, cl 
Procuralionibus, BTiraragantt* Communes, \ HI. tit. 10. iimnuals 
of canon law. 

A. B. Meehan. 


Substance (Lat. sub-stare ^ substantia) , the first of 
Aristotle’s categories, signifies btung as existing in and 
by it8<»lf, and w'rving as a subject or basis for accidents 
and accidental changes. 

I.— -Substance, lK*ing a genus supremum^ cannot 
strictly be defintd by an analysis into genus and 8]k*- 
cific difference; yet a survey of the universi* at large* 
will enable us to fonn without difficulty an accurate 
idea of substance. Nothing is more evident than that 
things change. It is im]K>ssible for anything to be 
twice in absolutely the same state; on the oth(*r hand 
all the changes are not equally pn)found. Some ap- 
pear to be purely external: a piece of w(3od may be hot 
or cold, lying flat or upright, yet it is still wood; but 
if it be iidmpletely burnt so as to be transformed into 
ashes and gases,' it is no longer wood: the specific, 
radical characteristics by which we describe wood 
have totally disappeared. Thus there are two kinds 
of clianges: one affects the radical characteristics of 
things, and conseqiiently detennines the existence or 
non-existence of these things; the other in no way 
destroys these characteristies, and so, while nuxlify- 
ing the thing, does not affect it fundamentally. It is 
nece88ar>% therefore, to recognize in each thing cer- 
tain seeondarj^ realities (see Accident) and also a 
permanent fundamenlMm which (continues to exist 
notwithstanding the superficial chang<*8, which senses 
as a basis or support for the secondary realities — 
whUt, in a word, we term the substance. Its funda- 
mental characteristic is to be in itself and by itself, 
and not in another subject as accidents are. 

The Scholastics, who accepted Aristotle’s defini- 
tion, also distinguished primary' substance (substantia 
pnma) from secondary substance ((mbslantia secunda ) : 
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the former is the individual thing— substance nro)>orly 
so called; the latter designates the universal essetu^ 
or nature as contained in genus and species. Au<l, 
again, substance is either oomplete, e. g. man, or in- 
complete, e. g. the soul, which, though possc^ssmg 
existence in itself, is united with the body to form the 
sj^ifically complete human being. The principal 
division, however, is that betw'een material substance 
(all corporeal things) and f^iritual substance, i e. the 
soul and the angelic spirits. The latter art' often 
called subsinnltct sejmralfr, to signify that they are 
separate from matter, i. e. neither actually conjointHl 
with a material organism nor r^uirtng such union 
as the natural comi>lement of their oeing (8t, Thomas, 
‘X'ontra Gentes", II, 01 sqq.). 8t, Inomas further 
teacdies that the name mbnlancr cannot proi>erly lx* 
applied to God, not only liecause He is not the sub^ 
ject of any accidents, but also Ixx'aum' in Him essenw 
and existence are identical, and confie<]ucntly He is not 
included in any whatever. For the same 

reason, it is impossmlo that God should l>e the formal 
being of all things (esse formale onimum), or, in othiT 
words, that one and trie same existence should 1 k‘ 
common to Him and them (op. cit., 1, 25, 2ti) 

In the visible world there is a inultitud<‘ of sub- 
stances numerically distinct. Kiwh, monHuer. has a 
spT'cific nature which determines the nuxle of its 
activity and at the same time, through its activity, 
becomes, in some degrcH', manifest to us. Our think- 
ing does not constitute the substance; this exists in- 
dependently of 118 , and our thought at most acciuires 
a Knowledge of each substance by considering its 
manifestations. In this way we eome to know both 
the nature of material things and the nature of the 
spiritual substance within us, i. e. the scjul. In both 
cases our knowledge may be imperfect, but we are not 
then'by justificHl in concluding that only the su|>er- 
ficiai appearances or phenomena an’ aecessibU’ to us. 
and that the inner suWnntial being, of matter or of 
mind, is unknowable. 

Since’ the close of the Scholastic pcrirxl, the idea of 
eubslanee and the doctrines centnnjt about it have 
undergone profound modifieations which in tuni have 
led to a complete reversal of the Scholastic teocdiing 
on vital questions in philosophy. Apart from the 
traditional concept fonnulatcci above, we must note 
esfiecially Descartes’ definition that substance is "a 
being that so exists as to require nothing elH<; for its 
existence”. This formula is unfortunate* il is false, 
for the idea of substance determines an essenev which, 
if it exists, has its own existence not borrowed from 
an ulterior basis, and which is not a iiKKlification of 
some being that supports it. But this idea in no way 
determines either the manner in whieh actual exist- 
ence has been given to this essence or t he way in which 
it is preserveoT The C^artesian definition, moreover, 
is dangerous; for it suggests that substance admits of 
no eflScicnt cause, but exists in virtue of its own es- 
sence. Thus Bpinoza, following in the ftxit steps of 
DescATtes, declared that “substance is that which is 
concreived in itself and by its<*lf ”, and thencc’ dcHlucecl 
his pantheistic system according to which there is but 
one 8ub8tanc.e — i. e. God — all thinjes eW In'ing only 
the modes or attribute’s of the Divine substancf’ (s<‘e 
Pantheism). I.eibniz’s definition is alw) worthy of 
note. He considiTs subst ance as “ a being gif ted wit h 
the jwwer of action”. Substance cf’rtainiy can act, 
since action follows being, and substance is being par 
exceUmce. But this property does not go to the basis 
of reality. In every finite substance the j>ower to act 
is distinct from the substantial essence; it is but a 
property of substance which can be defined only by 
Us mode of existence. 

II. — ^The most important miestion concerning milv 
stance is that of its reality, in ancient davs Hewh- 
tus, in modem times Hume, I^ocke, Mill, and Tame, 
and in our day Wundt, Mach, Paulsen, Ostwald, 


Uilmt, Jodi, HbUding, Eisler, and aevaral oiheft danur 
the H’ahty of substance ami consider the axisteiioa oi 
milwtaniH’ as an illusory fKistulate of naive mindk 
1 he basis of this rmtical negation is an eiTomH>us idea 
of substance ^d accident. They hold tJiat, apart 
fituii the Hc’eideiits, substance is nothing, a Mng 
without qualities, o}>eraiions, or end. This is quit# 
erronwus. The accidents cannot be separated thus 
from the sul^staiicM* ; tiiey have their iNHng imlv in the 
substance; they are not the substance, but are by their 
very nature nuxlificat ions of the substance. The 
ojK’rations which ihesi' writers would thus attribute 
to the accidents are really the otM’rations of the sub- 
stance, which exen'isi's them through tlM» aecidenta. 
Finally, m attributing an ind<q>eiident existence to the 
accidents, they simply transfomi them into substanoe« 
thus I'stalilishing just what they intend to deny. U 
can l>e said that whatever exists is either a substance 
or in a substance. 

The tendency of rtuHieni philosophy has bed’ll to 
regard subst am*e simply as an idea which the mind 
indfXHl is const raiiifHl it) ft)rm, but which either does 
not exist objectively or, if it does so exist, cannot be 
known Actnirding to D»cke (h^ssay ii, 23), “Not 
imagining Imw simple ideas ran subsist by themselveii, 
WT aceuHtom ourselves to suppotw’ some substratum 
wherein they do subsist and from which they do re- 
sult ; which therefore we call substance; so that if any 
one will examine hirnsr^lf coneerniiig his notion of pure 
substance m general, he will find he has no other idea 
of it Hi all, but only a mipiKisitioii of he knows not 
what sup|K)rt of such qualities, which are capable of 
producing simple ideas m us; which qualities are com- 
monly called accidents.” He protests, however, that 
this statement ri’fers only to the’ idea oi subst aiin*, not 
t.o its Ix’ing; and he claims that “we have os elear a 
notion of the subst antx* of siurit as we have of bmly” 
(ibid.). Hume hehl that the idea of substance is 
nothing but a colhs’tion of simple ideas that are united 
by the imagination and have a partieiilar name as- 
signed to them, by which we are al)le t4) recall^ either 
to ourm’lves or ot.hers, that coUe<*iion” (Treat is«», hk. 
I, pt IV); and that the soul is “a bundle of wm- 
ceptions in a |M»r|)etual flux and movement ”. 

For Kant subst, anee is a category of thought w^hich 
aiiplies only U> phenomena, i. e. it is the idea of some- 
t fling that iiersists apiid all ehanges. The substan- 
tiality and immortality of the soul cannot Ik* iirovfxl 
by the pure reason, but ore ]K)stulatfHl by tbe moral 
law whicli tHTtains to the pnuMical reason, J. H. 
Mill, after stating that “we may make pro|Mjsitiofis 
also n’H|w*cfing those hidden causes of phenomena 
winch are named substance’s and aflributcH”, go<*s 
on to say: “No asH<Ttion <’an Iw* made, at least with 
a meaning, concerning thow' unknown ami imknow- 
al>le enliues, exf!c*pt in virtue of the phenomena by 
winch alone they manifesl thernsi’lvestoourfacullM’s 
(Isigic, i»k. i, 1, c. V). Ill other words, substance mani- 
fests itself through pheiiorm’na and yet im unknowable. 
Mill defines matter as “a permanent |>owibiUiy of 
sensat ion ”, so that no substantial bond is re<|iiired 
for material objects; but for conscuiUH slate’s a lie is 
neeflf’d in which there is something “real as the W’lisa- 
tions themwlvi’s and not a mere prmhict of tbe laws 
of thought” (“Examination”, c xi, cf Apts»ndix). 
WiimJt, on the contrary, ifi'clares that the idea (hyiMs- 
thetii’al) of substance m ne«‘i*s«ary to connf’ct the 
phenomena pn»si*nlf‘<l in outer exiienemT, but that 
If is not applicalile to our inner cxperienc’*’ except for 
the psycho-phvsiral firrs’essn’s (lA^gik, I, 4H4 »*qq.). 
This is the basis of Actualism. which rc’duec*s the aoul 
to a wTies of conscious stat;^. HerixTt Hpen^r « 
view* is thus ex|»ressiMl : “Existence nieans nothing 
more than fSTsistvcnee ; and hence, in mind, that wniitn 
nersists in spite of all change’s, and maintains the unity 
of the aggriipite in defiance’ of all attempts to 
it, ia that of which existence in the full imm m thg 
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woi4 miMit be predicated — that which we must po8tu> 
late im the aubtiance of mind in contradistinction to 
the varying forms it assumes. But, if so^ the imtMMH 
aibility of knowing the substance of mind is manifest 
(Piinc. of Fi^chol., Pt. II. c. i). Elsewhere he de- 
clares that it is the same Unknowable Power which 
manifests itself alike in the physical world and in con- 
sciousness — a statement wherein modern Agnosticism 
returns to the Pantheism of Hpinoza. 

This development of the concey>t of substance is 
instructive; it shows to what extremes subjectivism 
lhads, and what inconsistencies it brings into the in- 
vestigation of the most important problems of philos- 
ophy. While the inquiry has been pursued in the 
name of criticism, its results, so far as the soul is con- 
cerned, are distinctly in favour of Materialism; and 
while the aim was supposc^d to he a surer knowledge on 
a firmer basis, the outcome is Agnosticism either oyien 
or disguis<*d. It is js^rhaps as a reaction against such 
confusion in the field of metaphysics that an attempt 
has recently been made by n'presentatives of physical 
8(;ierice to reconstruct th(» idea of substance by making 
it equivalent to “energy”. The attempt so far has 
led to the conclusion t hat energy is the most univer- 
sal substance and thf» most universal a<;cident (Ost- 
wald, “ Vorlmingen fiber Naturphilosophie”, 2nd ed., 
Leitizig, 1902, p. 140). 

For the theological significance of substance see 
EtJCHARisT. Bee also A<x’n)KNT:BouL; Bpikitualism. 

BALMna, Fundamental Ph%lo$ojahy, II (npw cd.. New York, 
1903); John Hickaby, Omeral MHaphy»\c» (3rd <«!., Now York, 
1S9H); Wai.kkm, Thtarun of KnowUny* (New York, 1910); Har- 
P»R, The Metaphy aid of the School (I/onaon, 1K79-84) ; Mbrcikk, 
Ontoltioie (Tx>uvain, 1903), liORRNKRLiii, Phxlonophur theorettca 
inatilutxonee (Rome, 1K96), Wili.kmh, Inatxtutxond phxloaophxca, 
I (Trier, 1906); Klbctorn, Phxloaophxe d Voreext. II { Prat. />« 
la notion de eubatanre (l:*i%rin, 1003) — 8f*e rIho the bibltoirrannioal 
referenoenin Eirlsr, Wdrterbueh der phxloaophxachen Beffn^e,lll 
(Berriin, 1910). M. P. DE MUNNYNCK. 

Subtile. See Tunic. 

Subunists. See Hus and Hussites. 

Suburbicarian Dioceses, a name applied to the 
dioceses near<*Ht Home, viz. Albano, Frascati (Tus- 
culum), Palestrina, Sabina. Ostia and Velletri, 
I\irto and S. Rufina, the bisnoiis of which form the 
Order of cardinal bishops (wv Uardinal). The 
of Albano {Alhanerms) has its cathedral, on the site 
of a basilica built by (Constantine, on the Appian 
Way, about ten miles from Horne. The name eorri'- 
spohds to the Latin agn Albanus which commeinorattHl 
tne ancient city of Alba Ixjnga, famous in Homan 
history. Thr? iliot^ese now (’ornprist's twelve parishes, 
and has a ptipulation of 4 l,(K)(), Frascati, the ancient 
Tusculuin, is in the Alban Hills, twelve miles from 
Home. The diocese {Tusculana) contains eight 
parishes and has a nopniation of H),0(X); wdthin its 
limits is the famous Hasilian Abl)f»y of (irot I af errata 
(cp V.). The capital of the Dio(M'S(‘ of Palestrina 
(rnrnealitietms) is the ancient Ih^eneate, on the Via 
Labicana. The dioenw, divided into twenty-f<»ur 
parishes, has a population of 45,700. The Diocese 
of Sabina iSahtmmsu) wp formed out of thret* 
oldest dioceses: S. Maria in Vescovio, Corese, and 
Montana, ('barest' is the ancient (^-ures, which was, 
in remote ages, the Sabina capital; hence, obviously, 
the name Sabina, This, the largest of tne suburbi- 
carian dioceses, contains some .5.5, (XX) inhabitants, 
in thirty-five parislies. Ostia and Velletri (Oalwra- 
sis el Vditememis) was farmed in the twelfth century 
hv the union of the Diocese of Velletri (the ancient 
Velitra) of the Volseians) with that of C)stia. The 
lat ter place was the seaport of ancient Rome. This 
dioi^ese has sixteen parishes with 34, (XX) inhabit ^ts. 
Porto, opiKMiita Ostia at the moutli of the Tiber, 
was the Roman port (partus) mnstructed by the 
Emperor Claudius. The Basilica of Sts. Rufina and 
Seoundus« about fourteen miles from Rome, on the 
Via Aureliana, having become the see of a bishop in 


the fifth centuiy, this see was eventually united with 
that of Ostia. The diocese (Portuerms el S, Rufince) has 
eighteen parishes with a population of about 5900. 

The term mhurbtmnm is taken from Roman pub- 
lic law, the exiiression regiones or pravincuB suburbia 
caruB meaning the districts adjacent to Rome. The 
term eedestm miburbicaruB occurs first in Rufinus 
[Hist, eccl., I (x), 0|, where he refers to the sixth 
canon of Nicaca treating of the extension of the 
patriarchal power of Rome. Rufinus certainly uses 
the words in the sense of “all the Churches de facto 
subject to the episcopus urhtcus. that is, of Rome”, 
meaning all the Churches of the West. The so-callea 
Old (fmsca) Version of the Nieene canons says tliat 
the jurisdiction of Rome extends over “suburbicaria 
loca et oraneni provineiam siiain”, whtire suhurbi-' 
canusis certaml}' more restricted m meaning than in 
the passage from Rufinus^ and so must have befui em- 
ployed as it was used in Homan public law. In 
fairly recent times the expression was used synony- 
mously with Huburitanus, that is “in the immedfi- 
ate vicinity of Rome”, to signify the above-raen- 
tionetl dioceses. 

Naturally these dioceses had a certain importance 
in the Church of Rome. Some authorities have sug- 
gested that the bishops were merely auxiliaries of the 
poj)e with jurisdiction, subject, however, to his. 
Certainly they had some prerogatives For instance, 
the Bishop of Ostia, in the fourth century and prob- 
ably in the third, consccratcxl the pope* in the sixth 
century the Bisnop of Albano recilea the second 
prayer in the consecration ceremony, and the Bishop 
of Porto the third. In the eighth century we read 
(Vita Btephani, III) of the most ancient custom in 
virtue of which seven of these bishops, called heb- 
domadam, celebrated Mass in turn in place of the 
pope and were called episcojn cardinalea, from be- 
ing permanently attached to tlie cardoy that is the 
cathcilral church of Rome; but we are not told who 
they were In the eleventh century there were 
seven (six after the union of Porto and Bilva Candida). 
Besides the titles epiacom hebdornadani (twelfth 
century) and carthnales Ronuinir Sedis th(‘y were 
also known as Fimni and Cooneraiorca /w/wr and 
eptscojri rnmam. The last title must have had 
a wider signification, as it was used of other bi.sh- 
ops besides the seven, like the bishops of Tivoli. 
Gahii (unitisl later with Palestrina). Lavieum (united 
with Tusculuin )j Villetn, Nepi, and S(*gni. In addi- 
tion to the districts already mentiontni these bishops 
had others. For instance the Bishop of Porto had 
ordinary delegated jurisiiiction in Trastevere, and the 
Bishop of Silva Candida in the l.<eonine city and also 
in the Basilu'u of St Peter. Both had residence on 
the Tiber island, and the Bishop of Albano had an 
episcoiml residence near the Lateran. Pn>bably as 
early as the eleventh century thew bishops had the 
right of part iei pat ing in the elation of the ixipe; the 
CJonstitution of Nicholas II (1059) j which fixed the 
right of elect ing the popt' as Ix^longing exclusively to 
the bishops and eardinal clerics of Rome, supixises 
that the former already enjoyed the right. 

As the cardinal-bisliops are largely absorbed in the 
business of the Curia, some of them, in particular the 
Bishops of Sabina and Velletri, have for centuries had 
auxiliary bishops. Pius X, in his Constitution “ Anos- 
tolicse Romanonmi” (1910), ordained that there 
should be suffragan bishops for all the suburbicarian 
dioceses. The Constitution decrees that : (1) the 
cardinal-bishop is always the true bishop of the 
suburbicarian see; (2) each cardinal-bishop shall in 
future have a titulw bishop as suffragan, (3) who 
shall be nominated by the pope; to take possession of 
his office the nominee must present to the cardinal 
the document oontaining his nomination; (4) in virtue 
of the present Constitution it is presumed that the 
cardinal-bishop has given his suffragan all the facul- 
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ties neceaftaiy for the pvemment of hw dioreRe, rucK 
BB Other resident, bisiiops have, with the following 
restrictions: (5) the auxiUar>^ govemw the diore»(» in 
the name and place of the carilinal; (ti) witli the 
death or transfer of the latter the junsilictuni of the 
auxillar>’ does not cease, he continues to nile the duv- 
cese a« administrator Apostolic; (7) he must niake an 
annual report to the cardinal on the moral ami 
nomic condition of the diocest'; (8j whert* jK)rtsible, a 
part of the episcopal palace shall be set aside for the 
suflfragan and the Curia; (9) the blessing of the holy 
oils, the pontifical celebrations on the greater feiwts of 
the year in accordance with the *‘Ca»remoniale” of 
tlie bishops, IS reserved to the cardinal, w'ho may, how- 
ever, delegate the aiixihaiy; (10) the obligation of 
celebrating Mass for the j^iple ia imposisi on the 
cardinal, who (11) has the right of having his coat-<»f- 
arrnson the palai^e, the eathe<lral, and other customary 
places; (12) the episcopal throne is reserved to the 
car^nal whose name alone is mentu^ued in the 
canon; (13) the cardinal, even wiien absent from the 
diocese, ciui grant an indulgence of 2(K) days; (14) if 
the cardinal is in the di<K^<^e he alone may ofhciat(‘, or 
grant permission to officiate, pontifically; (15) the 
auxiliary may not grant beiieficiv m the cliapter ami 
pan8lu?s not re^erv’^ed to the Holy See without the 
consent of the cardinal, (!(>) the cardinal may imt- 
sonally sut>crvise and visit the (lioct*sc, (17) the car- 
dinal retains the right of assisting at marnag(*s and «>f 
admiuisterinti: the other sacraments. 'Fhe auxilian m 
charged spt'ciallv with examining candidates for Ion- 
sure and the otficr orders; but he may not conf<*r or 
authorize the conferring of orders without the permis- 
sion of the cartlinal; (IS) the dioewmi Hymal is to he 
held with th<‘ consent and in the name of tlu' cardmal, 
who alone has the right of approving ami promulgnl- 
ing its deerec^s; (19) uniting or dividing hemdiees, 
even parochial, nniuires the eonsent of tlie cardinal, 
who (20) is to be consult ihI on appoint ments to offices 
and chairs in the Heniinaiy'*, (21) after the death or 
transfer of the suffragan, the cardinal thnmgh his 
vicar general shall provide for the gov<*niment tlie 
diocese till the apjxmitment of a new suffragan, (22) 
when a cardinal-bishop the same ceremonies shall 
take place as are cust/omary on the deaths of residi'iit 
cardinal-bmhops. 

ANDBBnf'ci, fllerarchia red , I, tr. Hi; Pmi.ucs, Ktrchmrrchi, 
VI (fiatiMlxin, 1K04). Hr»--220. Fickhauis. f*romfttn bvbl.. n v 
fardtnaii*. Ada Apod Sfdt$ (1910), 7, 27U wjq 

1 1. Hknkjni. 

Sueeefsion, Apostolic. See Apostolic Hucceb- 

SION. 

Sudan, Vicariate Apobtouc of. — T he VicuriaU* 
of iSuilan or Ontral-Africa (Sudanknbib bkc Afrk’.k 
CentraubX in North-Eastern Africa, includc’s the 
whole Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, the part of Egypt, 
south of Assuan, the French territory from h'ezzan 
to 10 ' N. lat.. parts of Adaraaua and SokoU) on Lake* 
Tchad, and the Nile Province of Uganda Protector- 
ate?. It wa« ere(!ted on 3 April, 1846, by (iregory 
XVT. In 1851 the F^rap<»rc)r t>ancis Joseph j of 
Austria took the mission under his pmtectiori. From 
1883 to 1898 the Sudan (then an Egyptian pnivmce) 
was closed by the insurrection of the Mahdi Moham- 
med Ahmed and his miccessor Khalifa Abdullahi, 
and the miaBionaries were compelled to work outside 
the circuit of their jurisdiction m E|n7>t - On 2 Semt.. 
1898, the Anglo-Efeyptian army, which in 189(1 ha^J 
begun operations for toe recovery of the lost proviricjes, 
complete the overthrow of the Khalifa, although he 
was not slain until November of the following year. 
The country still suffers from the effects of the DiTvish 
oppnjfssion, during which it was largely depoi>ulated, 
wiae tracts having gone out of cultivation and trade 
having been abandoned. In 1899 misifion work w^as 
reootninenoed. The two religious congre^tions, the 
Sons of t^ Sacred Heart and the Pious Mothers of 


Nigritia furnw^ missionaries and sisters to the vicari* 
ate, and the two {mriodical paiwrs “Ijh Nigriaia’* 
(\'«;rona^ and “Stern der (Brixen) print 

ariicK‘s about this mission. The numl^H^r of inhaht* 
taiits IK unetTtaiiij |HTha|)« alioui eight millions. 
MiH^iomu*) work is hmiti'd to the southern and 
heathen part with the Shillouki Ditika, Nuer, Jiir, 
(Jolo, N\am-Nvwn. and otht'r negro intx^s. In the 
northern and MohanuniMhui part an* some Eutxiiavoi 
and OricntiU ('atholic immigrants HtHimties:"”*^ta^ 
tions at AKsuan, Omdurmfui, Khartoum (wuitral st-a- 
tion); IaiI and Atigo (White Nile); Wau, Kayango, 
and (IcvelamI (Bahrtd4thatal) ; Oinach and (Juki 
(rganda), lK*sides twemy-tive hx^alituni provided 
tjcurrifttltK Uut holies, dtKMl; cHttHduiineris, l(KK); 
nriesis, 35, lm»tljers, 2S; sisters, 45. Vicar A}MMtoUCy 
rViuicis XiiMcr Cit'ver, Bisliop of Trocmmle. 

Francis Xavier Geyrii. 


Sufetula, u titular wh* of Ntirth Africa. Hufetula 
ws'iiis to Im‘ Suthiil when' Jugurthtt had de|Kmit>e<l 
hih iSallust, xwvi) 'Hie Latin name is a 

diinmiitne of Sufes (Shihtt^ the mime of a small 
town 25 inilc^ further north, from which many nuacis 
hrnnchisl out neighlsiunng towns. It Ijeeame a 
Roman colonv In (»47 il was the capital of the 
Hvzantine patrician, (Iregorv, who hiul de<dari?d 
hituself md('|M'ndi‘nt and was kiilinl tii a gnuii liattlc 
with tin* Aralw fought near the t4mm, wdiieh was 
Htoriiifsl. and cruelly laid W'aste. The 

“Roman M art vrology mentions on 30 August the 
nmrt\rs of Sufetula, who sis'iii to Indong rather to 
Safes (St Augustiiu*. *' Letters’', 50). At lui unknown 
date a council wais held at Sufetula, oin* of its canons 
Ix'iiig still pri’siTved (Ilardouin, I, 1512). ()n1y 
thns* hishons of this H<*e are known: Privatian, 
pr<*s<'n! at the (’outieil of Uurlhrig*', 255; JucuihIum, 
at the (Vnincils of ('arthage, 111 an<l 419; St, 
iTii'sidiUh, exiled in 484 by lluneric after having 
been scourgetl, mentiorn'd in the “IRiinan Martyrol- 
ogy ” on (» Sf*pt<*rnlM’r Sufetula is ealhsi SiwUhot 
ill .Arabic, it is a village on the rooil from to 

Kairwan ulsnit 70 miles east of lelM^ssa (Tunisia). 
It bos mijsirtaiit Roman rmns: thns* timtfdes, n 
Iriiimphal arch, a (b<*atre, and an amjihitheatre, etc.: 
worthy of note are the rums of four thr<H*-iiaved 
churches, Hyzaiitine fort ifieiit ions, and numerouji 
friigmeiils of (*hristian Mculfitun* 

Smith, f>id «/ (frfrk nnd Utrmnn , N v. ; Toeiorm, 

(iitHj ti* I' Afrtifur rftrdirnut d TnmdUatHf ( MtmlftHilU 

IHIM). 171^ HO, Diion., J/A/nqu^ bymtUim (rsm, IMtMt), gMOMilm. 

H. P^JTRIpfbB, 

Suffragan. Him? Akchiuhiiop. 


Sugar (Sfkkh). John, Vkneiiarle, b. at Wom*- 
Knirn, Staffordshire, 15,58; suffeml at Warwick, 
l(i July, 1004 He fuatriruliiOd at OxfonI from Ht. 
Mary Hall, 30 Octnber, 1584, ami is d<?scrilMxl mb 
U^nri jilttiH He left without taking a dcgiXT, It ill 
lani Imtuiw he dislikisl the Oath of Supremacy; but 
t apiMtars that he os a Pri>U?stant fuinisU^ at 

'.annock, Htaffonlshire, for rsmie time H<t wim OP- 
lainiHl pm^st from thi* English Odiege, IXmai (1001), 
ind went on the mission the Hiinie year. He waB ar- 
•<‘sUxl H Julv, 1003, at Ikiwmgton, Warwickahirc, 
vith Vcneridlle Rol>ert Grmwold ((irissold), a native 
>f ItowirigUiri (iri the es^rviee of Mr. HlMihlon of Hroiid- 
;vay, WorcosU-rshirfO, who was in atU^iul^cc on 
urn After a year’s impniMUimcnt at Warwick they 
Acre corulemmxj there 14 July, Hujj;ar for being a 
jri(?«t, and Gn^swold for onaiiiliJig him. Bugfr WM 
jut down iKifore he was fully dtmL (hreiiwcild wmm 
) frercd his life if he would promiae U) conform. 
CH4i.u>aKii. ifwirpmttrv f*rt*'Mn4 U. 135, fjW: Fcmit**, 

JOBN B. WiUMBWHiaHT. 
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lllgir, AI:4)ot of Bt-Denis, etatenmAn and his- 
torian^ b/ probably at or near Bt-Denk, about lOBU 
d. thereY IS Jan., 1151. Towardn 1091 he wan offered 
to the monaetery of St-Denm where he became a fel** 
k>w-fitudent of King Ixiuis VI. From 1104 to 1106 
he attended another monaHtic Bchool, perhape that of 
Bi-BenolNiur-*I/>ire near Orleans. He became secre- 
tary to Abbot Adam of St-Denis in 1106, was named 
provost of Berneval in Normandy towards 1107 and 
of Toury in ikiauce in 110^1. Louis VI sent him 
(1118) to the Court of Gelasius II at Ma^elonne 
in Bouthem France, and later to that of Callistus II 
at Home. During his stay at Home (1121-22) he 
wiw elected Abbot of St-Denis, and ordained to the 
priesthood on his return. He attende<l the First Gen- 
Council of the Lateran in 1123, and so favourably 
impressed Callistus 11 that eighte^ni months after his 

rc‘turn to France 
this dcisirous 
of conierring new 
hfmours (i)robably 
the cardinalate) 
ii|K>n him, invited 
h i in t o H o rn e . 
Huger proeeedfKl as 
far as Lucca, but 
retraced his steps 
uixin receipt of th(i 
news of the f) 0 |»e’H 
death. Henceforth 
most of his time 
was spent at Court 
until 1127, when he 
initiated, and sub- 
HCHiuently success- 
fully accomplished , 
the reform of his 
monastery. He 
continued to re- 
main, however, the 
(x>n8tant adviser 
of Ixmis VI and 
of his successor 
Louis VII . During the latter’s ab8(‘nce on the Second 
Crusade he was apiK)inted regent of the kingdom 
(1147-49). He had optx)8ed the king’s departure on 
the ground that the powerful and turbulent vassals 
were a danger to the royal r>ower, but so successful 
was his administration that tnc king, upon his return, 
bestowed uj>on him the title of Father of the 0>un- 
try”. Although the cruwide ended in failure, Huger 
equippe<l an army and was about to depart for the 
lloly l^nd when he died. As astatesnian he sought 
to strengthen the royal j>ower, to improve agricul- 
ture, (X)mmerce, and trade, and U> reform the admin- 
istration of justice. As abbot he not only iiitro- 
du(?ed thorough-going reforms, but also completed in 
1144 the new monastic oJburcn. He has left an ac- 
count of the oonsiHjration of this edifice, “ Libellus de 
consei^ratione eccl. 8. Dionysii”, and a memoir on 
his own abbatical admini.stration, ‘‘ Uber de rebus in 
administratione sua geatis”. Of greater imjxirtance 
for the knowledge of the jK^riod art' his “Vita iAidovici 
Croasi regie”, a eulogistic but reliable life of lA)uiB 
the Fat, and “Histona Ludovici VH”, a histxirj^ of 
l.X>uis Vll, which in its present form is the work of a 
Burgundian monk of St-Oermain-des-Pr^s. We idso 
poim&m of him some letters, official documents, and a 
will of the year 1137. 

The oompl«to workA of 8co»ii were publkbed by os hK 
March K, (Euvm^ d* Swa^r (Park, 1867); they are alao 

iu P. U. CLXXXVI, 121 1-1468; HvovamK, Eiud* mr VabbS 
Su09r (Parla, 1865); Cartbujrri, Abi Su^f€r row Saini-Dmi* 
(Bttrlin, 1868); Maasoh, Jforly Ckrtmtei^ «/ Surom: France 
(Lcnklon,i.(l.). 56-56; MoummKl^Stmrca$iktkist,d€Fmn4»,h 
ii IKM. 1845-50. 

N. A. Wkbbr. 

Buntmtim* See PmrcBornsnAJnr. 


Frfjni Dcarochrrfl' 

Park, 1760 


Homna^ rilu^twH" 


Suidilg. — ^This article wi0 treat the subject under 
the following thnse heads;— ^1. The notiona and 
'divisions of suicide; 11. The principles according 
to which its moraUty must be judged; III. Statistics 
and eimlanations of Its frequency. 

I. Notion. — Suicide is the act of one who causes his 
own death, either by positively destroying his own life, 
as by inflicting on himself a mortal woimd or injury, 
or by omitting to do what is necessary to escape death, 
as by refusing to leave a burning house. From a 
moral standpoint we must treat therefore not only 
the prohibition of positive suicide, but also the obliga- 
tion incumbent on man to preserve his life. Suicide is 
direct when a man has the intention of causing his 
own death, whether as an end to be attainfxi, or as a 
means to another end, as when a man kills himself to 
escape condemnation, disgrace, ruin etc. It is indi- 
rect, and not usually calM by this name when a man 
does not desire it, either as an end or as a means, but 
when he nevertheless commits an act which in effect 
involves death, as when he devotes himself to the care 
of the plague-stricken knowing that he will succumb 
under the task. 

II, MoRALiTi\ — The teaching of the Catholic 
Church concerning the morality of suicide may be 
summariKCHl tis follows: — 

A. PoHilive and Direci Suicide perpetrated without 
God’s conMont always constitutes a grave injustice 
towards Him. 1 o destroy a thing is to dispose of it 
as an absolute master and to act as one having full 
and indeiwndent dominion over it; but man does not 

{ K>sst>»s this full and indeiwndent dominion over his 
ife, since to be an owner one must be superior to his 
property. G(k 1 has reservwl to himself direct domin- 
ion over life; He is the owner of its substance and He 
has given man only the 8<5rviceable dominion, the 
right of use, with the charge of protecting and prev 
serving the substance, that is, life itself. Conse- 
quently suicide is an attempt against the dominion 
and right of ownership of the Creator. To this injus- 
tice is oddtxl a serious offence against the charity 
which man owes to himself, since by his act he de- 
prives himself of the greatest good in his iiossession 
and the pomibility of attaining his final end. Mon> 
over, the sin may be ^gravated by circumstance's, 
such as failure in conjugal, paternal, or filial piety, 
failure in justice or charity, if by taking his life one 
eludes existing obligations of justice or acta of charity 
which he could ana should perform. That suicide is 
unlawful is the teaching of Holy Scripture and of the 
Church, which condemns the act as a most atrocious 
crime and, in hatred of the sin and to arouse the horror 
of its children, denies the suicide Christian burial. 
Moreover, suicide is directly opposed to the most 
powerful and invincible tendency of every creature 
and especially of man, the preservation of life. Fi- 
nally, lor a sane man deliberately to take his own life 
he must, as a general rule, first have annihilated in 
himself all that he possessed of spiritual life, since 
suicide is in absolute contradiction to evef^hing 
that the Christian religion teaches us as to tne end 
and object of life and, except in cases of insanity, 
is usually the natural ^mination of a life of disorder, 
weakness, and cowardice. 

The reason we have advanced to prove the malice of 
suicide, namely, God’s right and dominkm, likewise 
i^tifles the modification of the general principle: 
God being the master of our life He may with His own 
consent remove from suicide wliatever constitutes its 
disorder. Thus do some authorities justify the con- 
duct of certain saints, who, impelled by the desire of 
martyrdom and especially to protect their chastity, 
did not watt for their executioners to put them to 
death, but sought it in one manner or other them- 
selves; neverthdess, the Dtvtiie will dbould be certain 
and eleaiiy manifen^ in eaifli particular ease. The 
question kadeed: Can one who m condemned to death 
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kill himself if ordered to do so by the ^udge? 8ome 
authors answer this question in the affirmative, bas- 
ing their aripmeut on the right which society pos- 
sesses to punish certain malefactors with death and to 
commission any executioner, hence also the malefac- 
tor himself, to carrj' out the sententv. We sliare the 
most widely accepted opinion, tliat this practice, prt'v- 
alent in certain countries of the liast, is not lawful. 
Vindictive, and for that matter lUl, justice r<H|uin‘« a 
distinction betwetm the subjt'ct of a right and that of 
a duty, hence in the present ca8<‘ iH^lween the one 
who punishes and the one who is punishcHl. Finallv, 
the same principle which forbids anyone t<» jM'rsoiially 
compass his own death also forbids him to ad\ist% di- 
rect, or command, with the dircx^t lutcntiou of suicide, 
that another should slay him. 

B. PosUtve bui Indtrert Sutaide committed without 
Divine constant is also unlawful unh^as, everything 
considered, there is sufficient reason for doing what 
will cause death to follow. Thus, it is not a sin, but 
an act of exalted virtue, to go into mivagc lainls to 
jireach the Gospel, or to the InHlside of the plagin^ 
stricken, to minister Ui them, although they who do so 
have before them the iirosjH'et of inevitable and sfMH'dy 
death; nor is it a sin for workmen in the tlischarge of 
(lutias to climb on nnifs and buddings, thus exisising 
themselvfjs to danger of death, etc All this is lawful 
precisely bf^cause the act itsi'lf is good and upright, for 
in tln*ory the jiersons in question have not in vn‘w 
either as end or means the evil n*Hult, that is, death, 
that will follow, and, mor<M>ver, if there be an evil 
suit it is largely comiH^nsatwi for by (he good and 

ful result which they scH‘k. On the othiT hand there 
18 sin in exiKising oneself txi danger of death to ilisfilay 
courage, to win a wag<T, c‘te , Ix'caiisi* in all thew ciusi‘h 
tile end d<K»s not in any way etmifiensate for the dan- 
ger of dciith that is run. To judge whether or not. 
there is suflioient reason for an act which will appar- 
ently be followcnl by death, all the (MrcutnstaiHH*s 
tmist be* weighed, munely, the ini|)ortun<H' of thegoewl 
rc'Huit. the greater or le^ss ce^rtainty of its being at- 
taiiKHl, the great (T or less danger of de*ath, e'fei , all 
cpK^tions which may in a sp(*cific case be* very difficult 
to solve. 

C. Negative and Direct Suicide without the conwiit 
of God <xjn8titut<‘s the same sin as jKisitive Huieide*. 
In fact man has over his life* only the* right of use with 
corresjxmdin^ obligations to pre^8<*rve* the ol>je»ct e>f 
God's dominion, the substanee e>f his life, lleiye, it 
follows obviously that he fails in this obligation of 
usufructuary who ne^glects the ne*(H*HHary ineaiis fejr 
the preservation of life, and this with the intemlion <»f 
destroying the* latter, and consequently VK>late*s the 
rights of God. 

D. fmhrecl and Negatitr Suicide without the con- 
sent of God is also an attempt against the rights of the 
Creator and an injustice towards Him whenever with- 
out sufficient cause* a man neglects all the* means of 
preservation of which he should make use*. If a inan 
os usufructuary is obliged in justice to pre*serve his life* 
it follow's that he is (.*ouaUy bound tei make use of all 
the ordinary means wnich are indicated in tlic usual 
course of things, vis.: (1) he should employ all the or- 
dinary means which nature itself provides, 8ii<*h as U> 
eat, clrifik, sleesp, and so on; (2) moreover, he simulii 
avoid all dangers which he may easily avoid, e. g. b? 
flee from a burning house, to escape from an infuri- 
ated animal when it may be done without difficulty. 
In fact to nc^ect the ordinary means for prc*serving 
life is equivaknt to killing one's sc?lf, but the ** 
not true with regard to extraordinary means. Thus 
theologians teach that one is not bound in order to pr^ 
serve life to employ remedies which, considering one s 
condition, are regarded as extraordinary and involv- 
ing extraordinaiy expenditure; one is not obliged to 
undergo a very painful surgical operation, rior a con- 
aiderable amputation, not to go into exile in order to 


seek a mow* beneficial climate, etc. To use a < 

jiartson, the lesm*e of a Imust^ is bound to take oare 
It as LM*(x)nies a giaxl faUier of a family , to make \m gi 
(ht* ordinary means for the prew^rvatkm t»f the firop* 
ert>, for mstaiu*t*, to extinauiidi a fin* which he may 
eohiiy exiin|jruia,h, etc., but he is not bound to enipby 
means emisideriHl t*xinumUtiary', such as to procure 
the latest iioveltuis mventcii by scknioc* to pitwem or 
extiiiguihb fin* 

Tlu* jinneipltH^ which liave Ikh^ix outltiml in the four 
pro}H»iHiuiis or iiivisioiis alw^ve given stiould siwe for 
the solution oi particuhu' cam's; howewr, the applica- 
tion may not always Ik* t*quallv easy, and thus a j>f*r- 
sou may by an ob}e< ti\ely unlawful a<?t take his life 
and nevert liel<’sH (*onsider it tx'nnissible and even an 
net of exull4Hi virtue. It may btn iiskt*d whether by 
jM rfonniiig oi omitting a <H*rtaiii a<*t a fM^rsou may in- 
jure his ht'ulth and tdiorten his life. To apply tlwi 
foix'gomg principles, it is first of all clear (1st and iiiti 
]»ro]K>Mtions. .V and C) lluit one may not have in view 
tins hastening of death, but, this hytHdhmts aside, it 
may Iw* said on the one hand that to ex]KSie oih^i^ 
wiiJiout sufficient rt*amm to a consiilerable sliorteniim 
id life <‘on.*.titiiteH a serious lnjll^^' to t he rights of th© 
Great or, but on the other hand il the danger of death 
be not iintnineiit, although it is to la* feanxl that liftt 
may lx* short eiunl f*ven by si'veral ymrs, it is not a 
gra\ e but. onl> a venial sin. 'riiis is the ease with thn 
drunkard wlio by his mteinjM‘rafico eautaw his prt^ina- 
ture death Again it must 1 h* borne in mind that with 
till* inldition of a n*asonable motive the thing may Iwi 
entirely lawful and even an act of virtue; thus th« 
w'oikinan dis’s not sin by devoting hltumdf to tins 
naigh labour of the mines, glass-w^orks, etc., and th« 
saints ]x*rfonni*d a veiy meritorious and highly vir- 
tuous act when in order to oyeri'orne their jatssionii 
thev laceriitiMl and torturiil their fli*sh by jM'iiaiuxtand 
fasiiug and were thus the caum* of their earlier death » 

III. I'ltKgi KM V OFSrK’lDK; ('HlKK('At>SKS.---ThfJ 
plague of HUieide Is'lonjw I'siMH ially to thi* jw*Ti<xl of 
decadence of the civih*i*il pi*o[>UwofantU|uity. Gret'ks, 
Itomans, and Fg> jilmns, 'Ihe ('hnstian Middle Agiia 
were unai’ijuaintcHl with this morbi<l tendency, but it 
has reupTM'itrisl at a more recent }M*rl<ul, has develoixid 
const antlv smec the Henaissanee, and at prescuit haa 
reached such an intensity among all eivtliKod nattonn 
that It may Ik* eorisidered the sjMH*ial evil of our tiine. 
At i)res<*nt the increase in the tendcriey to suicide i*. 
with that, to mental alieimtion, the saddf*st and 
thereliy the most imiHirtant charaidoriKtic fact of our 
era (^lasa]7k, 140). The officially establmluHl iiuin- 
Imt of HUicid<*« during flic iiineteeiifh cenfurv W'as g 
niillion and a half, of which l,:i00,0(K) were in Kuromi, 
Again Father Krom^ ostimafiw the real numlier lor 
lOurojK^ alone at two millions. During the last ten 
Years of tlw nineU*<*nlh cr'iitury there were 400,000 
Huicidi*s, of which Iranw and Germany alone fur- 
nished half. Die following details aw* given by 
Na*ijwbarn and JiM*quart, leaking the cotinfries ill 
the order of the frinpieney of the rate of suicidtrw, aiMl 
taking as a m ale the nuinl><*r of the latUer to the mil- 
lion of inhabit ants, we have the followiiig restiltii for 
the last U»n years of the ninetmtrith eentury: l•’^ance. 
2:39; Ikmmark, 2:34; Hwit wetland, 2:32; (Jcnnany. m 
(in Haxony <*HfK*cudly the Hinist«*r rate was 30H, which 
figure* rose t*) :32»ifor KKIDO^**); Austria, IfiH; Hw'wldii 
147* Hungarv', 145; Ih'lgium, 124; Knglaiut, H4; Nor- 
wav 03 Italy, tiO; Keolland, 59; D»w Countries, 50; 
Kiisaia,32; Ireland, 20;H|>ain,2K Hut, imisslMWm by 
the indieations fvimishml by JiM'quart for this ficfifiKl 
oS ItWI ftp*"" SUM! in r«»nt 

ynaix to an alitrmmK .-xten*. For i^anoe, England 
in 1906 had riacn to Ktt to the miUiOM mhabitaaUi; 
Mwitaerlanil to 212; the liow Countrim to M: and Im- 
land u > :« Jn the United StaU* the annual average 
of wiM idcB from 1901-6 waa 4648 or 107 per miUioB 
of population; m 1908, the laleat available atatwtiOB. 
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the number of miicides was 8332, or 116 per million 
of population. 

In this number muat obviously be included the sui* 
cides attributable to madness, but wc cannot accept 
the opinion of a large number of physicians, morm- 
ists, and jurists who, led into error by a false phi- 
losophy, lay it down as a general rule that suicide is 
always due to dement ia, so great is the horror which this 
act inspires in every man of stine mind. The Church 
rejwts this theory and, while admitting exceptions, 
considers that those unfortunates who, imjielled by 
desT)air or anger, attempt their life often act through 
malice or culpable cowardice. In fact, despair and 
anger are not as a general thinj^ movements of the 
soul which it is impossible to resist, especially if one 
does not neglect the helps offerfid by religion, confi- 
dence in God. belief in the inmiortality of the soul and 
in a future life of rewards and punishments. Widely 
different reasons have bt'en advanced to explain this 
frequency of suicide, but it is more correct to say that 
it (ioew not defiend on any one particular cause, but 
rather on an assemblage of factors, such as the social 
and economic situation, the misery of a j?reat number, 
a more feverish pursuit of what is considercid happi- 
ness, often ending in cruel dei^eptions, the ever more 
refincnl search for pleasun^ a more nwcocious and in- 
tense stimulation of sexual life, inteU<>!ctual oveiw'ork, 
the influence of the IVess and the sensational news 
with which it daily provides its rcewlers, the influences 
of heredity, the ravage’s of alcoholism, etc. But it is 
undeniable that the religious factor is by far the most 
important, as statistiirs prove (cf. the detailed investi- 

? ;ationH of Jacquart); tlie proj^iortion of suicides in 
^rotest ant countries being as a general rule greater 
than that in CJatholic countries, and the increase in 
suiendes kenining step with the de-Chrisliiuuzation of a 
country, hrarice prese^nts a painful <‘xainple parallel 
to the systematic de’-C^hnst ianization ; tlu! riumlsT of 
suicide’s for each 1(K),00() of jiopulation has increase'd 
flora 8.32 in 1852 to 29 in 1900. The' reiuson is ob- 
vious. Religion alone, and especially the’ Cathedic re- 
ligion, instructs us with regard tei tlie true destiny of 
life and the impeirtance of de»ath; it alone furiushw a 
Bolutiem of the enigma of sufTering, inasmuch as it 
sheiWH man living in a land of exile and suffering as a 
numns of acquiring the glory and hiuipine^ of a fu- 
ture life. By its eleictrinos of the efficacy of refient- 
ance and the practice of confession it relieves the 
moral suffering of man; it forbiels anel prevents to a 
large extent the dieKinlers of lifej in a word it is of a 
nature to prevent the causes which arc calculated to 
impel a man to the extreme act. 

Oriionil worki of moral thoology an alno of moral philosophy. 
MpcM'ially ill referener* to tho pnnciplos as well as the fre^iuency aoa 
eauseii of suicide: Walter in SlaaltUxtkoH (2nd ed., Freiburg. 
ltX)3). s. V. Sdbtttmord; MamaRYX, Der Stlhttmord aU socuJs 
Ma«Mrnir 0 chHnunff der modemen C%vU%»ai%on (Vienna, 1881) ; Mor- 
axLU. 8u%e%d«, IniernaitofuU 8c^ent%fic (New York, 1882), 

Bailidy, Afodim Social ComlUionM (New York, 1006); ^'knai^ 
rtiK-ARNOT, (l^^ipsig, UK)6): Krose, SelbH- 

mord tm 19^ Jahrhundfti (Freiburg, 1906) ; Nikitwbarn, Beknopt 
ktrkdyk Hamtwoordmhofk (Tilburg, 1010); jAc^guART, K$mu de 
$kUutitqu$ moraU: 1, Le Suicide (Bruasels, 1008). 

A. Vandkr Heeren. 

SuidM (SovtSat, Sei^dat), author of, perhaps, the 
most important Greek lexicon or encyclopedia. 
Nothing 18 known of Buidas himself except that he 
lived about the middle of the tenth century, appar- 
ently at Constantinople, and that he was probably 
an ecclesiastical person devoted to literary studies. 
But his lexicon is one of the most valuable documents 
of Greek philology, grammar, and literary history. 
He uses material from the classical pertod down to 
his own time: a long chain of later authors, from 
Fiustathius of Thessakmica (c. 1192), quote from him. 
Buidas^s lexicon is something between a grammatical 
dictionary and an encyclopmia in the modem sense. 
He explams the source, derivation, and meaning of 
words according to the philology hk period, using 


such earlier authorities as HajiM>kration and Hella- 
dios. There is nothing specially important about 
this part of his work. It is the articles on literary 
history that are valuable. In these he gives a supply 
of details, and to some extent quotations, from 
authors whose works are otherwise lost. He uses 
older nchoha to the classics (Homer, Thucydides, 
Bophocles, etc.), and for later writers, Polybius, 
Josephus, the * ‘Chronicon Paschale’ George Syncellus, 
George Hamartolus, and so on. 

So his lexicon represents a convenient work of 
reference for persons who played a part in politicjd, 
ecclesiastical, and literary history in the E^t down 
to the tenth century. His chief source for this 
is the encyclopedia of Constantine VI 1 Porphyro- 
genitus (912-59), and for Roman history the excerpts 
of John of Antioch (seventh century). Krurnbacher 
(op. cit., 566) counts two main sources of his work; 
Constantine VII for ancient history, Hamartolus 
(Georgios Monarchos) for the Byzantine age. The 
lexicon is arrangeni, not quite alphabc’tically, but 
according to a system (formerly common in many 
languages) called aniisUnchm (dirrurroixia) ; namely 
the letters follow phonetically, in order of sound (of 
courw’ in the pronunciation of Suidas’s time, wdiich is 
the same as modem Grec’k) So for instance ai comes 
after e; ei, ijt come together after " after o, and 
80 on. Th(‘ system is not diflicult to leam and 
reincmlx'r, but in some mcKlern editions (Bekker) 
the work is rciuriinged alphabetically. Suidas con- 
tains much matcnal for church history among his 
biographical articles. But there is v(’ry little of 
this kind that is not also known from other sources. 
His lexi(K)n still may fulfil its original purpose aa a 
convenient work of reference. 

Demetrioh CiiiLEONDYLKH nubliwhod tho ediho princep/f at 
Milan in 1499. (iAiH^oiiD, .Suw/«r lencon V.i voh,, Oxloril, 1.S34); 
B£Knmaki>y. Sutdar Icxtcon (2 vol» , HulU* uml llniiiftwickb 
Bekker. Suuiit Uncon (Ik*rlin. FAnKH'iCH'IlARixs, 

BihUfithera ffrtrca (ilainburK. 1 7lKl-' 1 H09 ) . \ I, 3K9-6y.^, P C/ , 
CXVII, 1193-1424; Volkuann, t)e Suuite biographiria qmrfttiorutB 
trlcrltr (Bonn, 1S61). Krumbacuek, Byzantinuche Litteratur 
(Munich. 1897), 662-70. 

Adrian Fortescue. 

Suitbert (SuiDnERT), Saint, Apostle of the Fris- 
ians, b. in England m the seventh century; d. at Buit- 
berts-lnsel, now Kaisersw'crth, near I^Ussc’ldorf, 1 
March, 713. He studied in Ireland, at Hathmelsigi, 
Connacht, along with St. Egbert (q. v.). The latter, 
filled with zeal for the conversion of the Gc’rmans, 
had sent St. Wihtberht, or Wigbert, to evangelize the 
Frisians, but owing to the opposition of the pagan 
ruler, Rathbod, Wihtberht w^as unsuccessful and re- 
turn^ to England. Egbert then sent St. Willibrord 
and his twelve companions, among whom was St. Suit- 
bert. They landed near the mouth of the Rhine and 
journeyed to Utrecht, which became their headquar- 
ters, The new missionaries worked with great success 
under the protection of Pepin of Heristal, who, having 
recently conquered a portion of Frisia, comiK’lM Rath- 
bod to cease harassing the Christians. Suitbert la- 
boured chiefly in North Brabant, Guelderland, and 
Cleves. After some years he went back to England, 
and in 693 was consecrated in Mercia as a missionaiy 
bishim by St. Wilfrid of York. He returned to Frisia 
and fixed his see at W’ijkbij Duurstetle on a branch of 
the Rhine. A little later, entrusting his flock of con- 
verts to St. Willibrord, he proccjeded north of the 
Rhine and the Lippe, among the Bructeri, or Boruc- 
tuari, in the district of Berg, Westphalia. This mis- 
sion bore gre^t fruit at first, but was eventually a fail- 
ure owing to the inroads of the pagan Saxons; when 
the latter had conauered the territory, Suitbert with- 
drew to a small island in the Rhine, six miles from 
DasseldcMrf, ^pranted to him by Pepin of Heristid, 
where he built a monastery and ended his days in 
peace. His relics were rediscovered in 1626 at Kaisers- 
werlh and are stiU venerated there. St. Suitbert of 
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Kiuserwerdt m to be distingubhed from a holy abbot, 
Suitbert, who lived in a monastery near the Rsver 
Dacore, Cumberl^d, England, aoout forty years 
later, and is mentiomxi by Venerable Be<le 

Bovterwek. Svruilmi, dtr AintMti ii«* hervutchttn. Lawi«« 

g fiberfeki. 1859), Hoof in AniU, boUamiMnn, Vf UHhT). 7,i^, 
umVB, V%tm •anciorum. III a~16, BEns, WwR, tJceZ., V, 

»; Acta SS.^ I March, 67*-85; Butucr. Lipts of tfun SainU, 

A. A. AIacErlean. 


Sullivan. Alexander Martin, Irish politieitui, 
lawyer, ana joumahst, b. at Hantr>^ in IKtO, d. at 
Darty Lodge, Kathiniiu^s, Dublin, 17 Oet., IHH*!. 
He received his early cnlucatiou iu his native town. 
Drifting into journarisin in 1850, he beciune assistant* 
editor of the ‘‘Nation*’ in 1855, and was HubMocjuently 
editor and proprietor. In 1861 he uiarriiHl FraiKH^s. 
daughter oi John Donovan of New Orleans. Fnnn 
1861 to 1884, in conjunction with his elder brother. 
T. D, Sullivan (still living), he made the “Nation’ 
one of the most [xitenl factors in tlie cause of tnie 
nationality, mid also issue<i the “WiH'klv News” 
and “i^iziinus”. In 1874 he wiw clectwl \l. P. for 
Ixmth, and was afterwards M, P. for Meath. Called 
to the Irish Bar in 1876, he was made Q. C. in ISSl. 
As a member of the Dublin Corponition he Hcs'unsl a 
magnificent site for the Cirattan Monument, towanls 
which he generously gave £406, the amount of a sub- 
scription by his admirers while lie was uud<*rgoinjij im- 
prisonment for a jHilitieal ofTence in 18(58. ’Fhis 
monument wjw formally unveihsl, Januar>\ 1876. 
Between the years 1878 and 18S2 h(‘ wiws tmgagtsl 
in many notable trials, llis hist great case was on 
30 November, 1S83, when he was the colleague of 
Ijord Kuasell of Killowen in (he defenei* of Patrick 
(>’l)onri(dl for the murder of James Carey, the In.sh 
Infonner. He W'as buried at Clasnevin. In addi- 
tion to his labours Alexander Sullivan was a grf^at 
temp<*ranee refonuer. He also wrote two notable 
biXiks, the “Stoiy' of Ireland” and “New Ireland”, 
and contributed many sketclu^ (inclu<iiug some 
verse) to “Irish Penny Headings” (1870-85). 

MAt’DoNAOH in Diet, Nat. Biog , v.; private coimupomlcticf*; 

family painrs. 

W. 11. Guattan-Flood. 

Sullivailt Peter John, soldier, lawyer, b. at Ckirk, 
Ireland, 15 March, 1821; d. at Ciricirinad, Ohio, 
2 March, 188:5. His parents brought him to Phila- 
dcljihia when he wtis two years ohi, and he recfivtd 
his education at the University of Peimsylv^ania. 
He wTvod m the Mexuam War, receiving the commis- 
sion of major for iiientorious ckt vita's. After re- 
tiring to civil life htj Ixicame one of tlu^ official shmog- 
raphers of the U. S. Senatt? and in IHIH went to 
live in Cincinnati, vrhere he was admittetl to the Btir. 
He was pmrainent there as an opjionent of the Know- 
nothing movement. During the Civil VV'^ur he took 
a very active part in organizing several volunUtT 
regiments and went to the 8<x*ne of mdion as colonel 
of the 4Hth Ohio regiment. On 13 March, 1865, 
he was brevetted Brigatler-General of Voluntt^ers. 
Soon after he was appointed U. 8. Minister to 
Colombia and held that office until 1869. He then 
returned to the practice of the law. 

Caiholu Tdegrapk (Cincttmub) files; AppU*an^§ Cudop. of 

Am. B%og. ». v. , 

Thomas 1 . Meehan. 


Sullji Maurice de, Bishop of Paris, b. of humble 
parents at Hully-sur- Loire (»oliacuni), near Orleans, 
at the beginning of the twelfth century; d. at Pans, 1 1 
Sept., 1196. He came to Paris towards 1140 and 
studied for the ecclesiastical state. He soon became 
known as an able professor of theology and an eU>- 
qnent preacher. It has l>een frequently asserted, Init 
without sufheient prcxif, that he was canon of Bour- 
ges. In 1150 he appeiuiB as Archdeacon of Paris and 
on 12 Oct.. 1160, largely through the influence of 
Louis VII, he was ejected to suco^ Peter Lombard 


in the episcopal see of that city. The present Caths^ 
dral of Notre-Dame stande m a monument to his 
episcopal aitnuiuatration. Its construction was be- 
gun luid aliiHMt entirely completctl under him. 
.Mexjuuier 111, in 116:5, laid the eomerstoue of tiib 
nnigmficcnt €Hhfice, and in 1185 the Patriarch of 
Jerusalein. Hcraclius, ofliciate<i in the I'Oinpleieii saiicv 
tuar>' Mimnce <le SuUv also rebuilt the epliwnmal 
palace m which the nobility and clerg>' met m 1179 
at the eoronation of Philip August u^ as joint ruler 
with liw father liouis VU. He enjoyeii in a high 
degnx* the confidence of Ixith rulers, accompanied 
Duns to his nnvtiiig with Frtderick Barb^missa at 
Smnt-^leaii-de-lxiane in 1162, and was one of the 
guardi;ui.<i of the roval IrtMiaury during the crusade 
(IHH)) 

In the contixn’orsy ladweim 8i. Thomas Itecket 
and King Henn' 11 he energetically defeinletl the 
fonner and, m three letters still extant, pl(^ad<Hl his 
cause with Alexamh'r 111. He forbade tW rnddiri^ 
tion of the feast of the Immaculate ('oiuM^ptum in his 
dioct'se, but is said to have strongly supixirtcxl by 
appeals Ibdv Writ (Job. xix, 25 i7) ine dis'lnne 
ol the resiirrtH't ion of liodies, against some scept ical 
noblemen. Altluaigh he retaiiusl the mlininistration 
of hiM dioc<\Ht‘, he nMired, late in life, to (he uionas- 
ter\’ <»f Samt-\’ ictor, when* In* Maurua* de Mully 

is the author of a (n-atme on (he <?an<m «»f the Maas, 
pn^servi'il m mjvmiHcn]d at Ihmrgiv*. N uineifous stir- 
iiH»ns, some in Latin, others in vernacular, are also 
attributed to him, 'Lhose written m the Latin ton^s 
were not threcth diMlmed for tin* jxHiple, but ratlier 
for the us<‘ and study of the clergN'. 'Fhe French 
aennons do not wsun to be m their presiaii form the 
original work of Mauriee de Sullv; th(*v an* more 
('ommonly eoiihideretl jis reiirodiietions mtule liy ih*- 
elcsiasties from hm Latin collect i<»n. No critical e<li» 
tion of these sermons has vet Ims'ii publHhe<l; his 
thriH* letters to Alexander III are prmt(d in P. L , CX% 
1419 22, as are also soim* of Ins official documcntii 
(CXW, 897-914). 

Hacnauu, Miturnf dr Suit'/ fOrl«' 5 n», iHrta) , Mortkt, Mnunr* 
dr SuUtf, .ir Uftn .Vf/ I I'nns. IH90), 1^9 

m/tnurrrtfit dr» »rrmotnt /ntncn ^i dr Udiirirr dr Huny in Uomanut, 
XXlll (IHIMI, H»att, Arrfri iHimr dr J‘nn» (Usi lon, llMllf), 

N. A. Weber. 


SulmoHR. V AiA A an II Hv lm< in a, 1 >io<'ehe of. 
Bulplclani in the United States. — 'rhn Bulpi- 


nans came to the Fmteil Stat4*s at the very rise of 
he Amenean Hierarchy. When the Frtmch Hcvolu- 
lon wiiM threatening to invrdve them in the iinfiend- 
ng rum of the CXiurch tlie sutM*rior-gencral, laihitf 
Kmery, hxiking for ii place ol ref up abroatl, was 
neditating an establishment at Gallifsihs, a French 
lettlement <in the Ohio; but (he pafial nuncio at 
I’ariH, (‘ardmal Dugnani, made the happi<»r suguns- 
ion of Baltimore, which had just lxN*n erf»cUHi into 
he first AmeTicaii ms*. An interview in Dmdon 
x*twmi Bishop Carroll, who hwl come to Kinjlaiid 
17fK)) for episcopal consf^cration, and Father Nagot 
^sult<‘<l m the bishop gladly accepting the offer of 
Palher Emery to fmiiHl a thc<ilogH*al m-rniniiry at 
Baltirnorc!. On 10 July, 1791 , four Hulpkians landed 
It Baltimore: Francis Cbarlim Nitgot, Huperior, 
\nthtmy Gamier, Michiwd WimIoux, and John 
Fcswier They purch/iwsl the Dne Mile Tavern on 
Lk* «?<lge of the city, dcdicAtod the houms Ut the 
BIcfwed Virgin, and m (>cOdx*r opentsl claimej with 
Sve Students whom they had brought from France, 
riiis was the Ixjginning of Hi. Mary's, the first Aineri- 
mn seminary, which still stands on tlie same spot, 
rhe number of Hulpicinns was augmented the follow- 
ng year by the arrival of ITagct, David, Chiooisneau, 
MarC-chal, Richard, and Ciquaixi, and In 1795 by the 
iccession of Dubourg. nearly aU of whom das- 
dned to IxNxime important figures m the history ol 
he American Church. Thei^ Urn or eleven new 
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workers were a large accession to the small body of 
American priests, then only about thirty-five, who 
were endeavouring to serve a diocese extendiim from 
the Atlantic to the Mississippi Valley. The Church 
was in its infancy; there was no organized community 
of priests (since the suppression of the Jesuits), no 
teaching sisterhood, no Catholic sclwola. An academy 
for boys was about to open at Georgetown. Non- 
Oatholic e<iucation in Maryland was mmost as back- 
ward as the Catholic. In these conditions Bishop 
Carroirs greatest necsd and most difficult task, as 
he had long recognized, was to recruit a sufficiently 
numerous and fit clergy, if possible native, which he 
could hope for only from a seminary. Naturally, 
he welcomed the coming of the Sulpicians as '‘a 
great and auspicious evenC' for his diocese. 

But th(? time was not ripe for a seminary as there 
were no students prenan^J to enter it. Georgetown 
Academy, founded chiefly t/O devidop priestly voca- 
tions, iust(^ad of being an aid to the j^rninary drew 
on Ht. Mary’s few students to recniit its teacliing 
staff. The nat ural remedy of opening a preparatory 
seminary at Baltimore was forbidden (see below). 
The alrnost ho[)cl<wH condition may be judged from 
the fact that during each of the first three years 
there were only five studcuits and in the next year, 
1794, only two, nearly all of whom were from Europe; 
from 1795 to 1797 there were none at all. with 
little or no opjiortunity of cultivating their own 
field, the Sulpicians offered themselves to the bishop 
fi>r any work at hand. Flaget, David, Mar^'chal, 
and Dubourg taught at the Georgetown Acaderny; 
Dubourg, an enterprising and energetic man, being 
made president (179G~99), greatly increased its 
numbers and prestige. Ciquard worked among the 
Indians of Maine; Ixivadoux. Dilhet, and Richard 
among the French and the Indians of Illinois and 
Michigan. Richard, still w<*ll remembered at Dctrcnt, 
which some yetus ago placed his statue on the city 
hull, deserves special mention. He restored religion, 
established Catholic schoijls, founded a young ladies* 
academy and a preparatory seminary for young 
clerics, set up the first printing press in the West, 
ublisned the first newspaper in Michigan and the 
rst Catholic paper in the IJnitc^d States; was a 
founder, vice-president, and p^of<^Msor of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and the only Catholic priest ever 
elected to Congress. Gallitzin, a pioneer priest in 
Western Pennsylvania, converttKl six thousand non- 
Catholics. The Sulpicians at Baltimore ministered 
in the churches of tne city and the missions of the 
country. They were considenHl as clergy of the 
cathedral and are credited with having introduced 
into the United States some of the dignity and splen- 
dour of old-world Catholic worship. 

Sf, Afary*s Seminary . — After a trial of ten or eleven 
years the seminary at Baltimore had no prospects 
of success; an ac.adomy which DulKiurg had opened 
for fondgn boy.s was not allowed to receive Americans 
(see below); the Sulpicians there hiul no means of 
support. Meanwhile, the Revolution in FVance had 
passed, religion was restored by Napoleon, and the 
sominari(M9 were being reopened. In these circum- 
stances of 1802 only one course seemed ^losBiblc to 
the super ior-genend in Paris: to recall lus subjei'ts 
to France gradually. Bishop Carroll, who had the 
highest esteem for the Sulpicians and regarded them 
as the hope of his diocese, was very deeply afflicted 
by this resolution, and in many letters be^ed Father 
Emery not to carry it out. ^*If it be necessary for 
me”, he wrote, ”to bear the terrible trial of seeing 
the greater number of them depart, I implore you to 
leave here at least a germ which may produce fruit 
in the seaaoa decreed by the Lord.” Nevertheless, 
Gamier (who afterwaros btKJame superior-general), 
Mar^chal, and Levwloux dei>arted for France in 
1803, though with the greatest reluctance; Nagot 


was detained from wing by ill-health. The seminary 
seemed doomed. It was saved by Pius Vll, whom 
Father Emery, moved by the bishop’s appeals, 
consulted at Paris in 1804. ”My son,” said the 
pe, ”let it stand, let that seminary stand. It will 
or fruit in its own time. ” Father Emery accepted 
these wor^ as the voice of God, and the Sulpicians 
remained. But progress was slow; St. Mary’s 
College, Baltimore, and Mt. St. Mary’s, Emmits- 
burg, both founded by the Sulpicians (see below), 
furnished few students to the Beminap^ Still, 
Bishop Carroll had the consolation of seeing thirty 
priests ordained from there before his death m 1815. 

Under the second superior. Father Tessier (1810- 
29), the seminary became solidly established, although 
the number of ordinations averaged only two or three 
a year. His chief support up to 1817 was Father 
Ambrose Mar6chal, whose abilities raised him in that 
year to the Archbishopric of Baltimore. In 1822 St. 
Mary’s Seminary was endowed by Pius VII with all 
the privileges of a Catholic university. The third 
superior, Father Louis Regis Deluol (1829-49), a 
man of exceptional ability and character, exerted a 
strong influence not only on the seminary and college 
over which he presided, but on the general affairs of 
the Church in America. St. Charles’ College w^as 
founded during his a^lmmistration. St. Mary’s Col- 
lege was suppre8.sed under his successor, Father 
Francis L’Homme (1849-4)0). The Irish immigra- 
tion, the spread of Catholicism, and the foundation 
of St. Charles’ College, contributed to render the 
seminary as fniitful in vocation in the one decade of 
FatW L’Homme’s administration as it had been in 
the nreceiling sixty years. Two directors at St. Mary’s, 
Fatners Alphonse Flammant (1856-64) and IVancis 
Paulinus Dissez (1857-1907), deserve mention here as 
saintly men who dtHiply influenced Cardinal Gibbons, 
the first Archbishop Keane of Dubuque, and other 
leaders of the American Church. A half-century of 
teaching at St. Mary’s made Father Dissez one of the 
best known and most venerated pri(n?ts of America. 

St. Mary’s prospered and ^ew under the fourth 
superior, lather Joseph Paul Dubreul (1860-78), and 
still more under his suec(‘8Sor, Father Alphonse Mag- 
nien (1878-ltK)2), who saw an enrolment of over three 
humlrtMl students. leather Dubreul built the central 
portion of the prci^ent seminary in 1878: the building 
was completed by Father Magnien. All that remains 
from th('old days is the sisters’ house, in which Mother 
Heton began her work as a Sister of Charity, and the 
seminary ehai>el, built in 1806, w hich long served as a 
parish church and was regarded m those days as a gem 
of architecture. Both Dubreul and Magnien were 
marked ty}K*8 of the true ecclcvsiastic, and moulded the 
character of hundreds of priests now living. Prob- 
ably no priest in our dav was better known or better 
IovihI by priests than tne good and genial “AbW” 
Magnien. He w as the close friend and tru.st<»tl adviser 
of Cardinal Gibbons, who said of him some time after 
his death : ” I had been so much accustomed to consult 
the v<*nerable Abb<5 on important questions, and to 
lean upon him in every emergeney, ^at ... I feel 
as if I had lost mv right arm. He was indeed dimidium 
aninup mece.^* The present superior. Father Edward 
Randall Dyer, D.D., was ap^inted in Aug., 1902, 
after Father Mi^ien’s healtn Wi failed. St. M ary’s 
Seminary has given over thirty bishops and eighteen 
hiindretl priests to the Church of America, of whom 
more than fourteen hundrini ^ still living. The 
largest of our American seminaries, and national in its 
scope, it draws its students from every quarter of the 
country. It has alw^ays taken a leading part in the 
seminary conferences of the Catholic Educational 
Association. It was the scene of Hie Third Plenary 
Council and of many notable ecclesiastical gathering. 
Its archives and librtuy are rich in materials of eaily 
American Church History. 
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Mary^s CoUm, Baltimore.— Tho impossibility of 
gettiBg students for the seminary knl the futherr to 
leAch Latin to a few boys in 1793-^tM, in the hope of 
recruiting vocations; but this was dimmtmutHl 
throu^ tear of injuring the Georgetown Aea<lerny 
Father Duhourg resigned the presidency of Cioorgi^ 
town in 1799 in order to founci a college at Havana 
Unsuccessful in the att-einpt, h(* retunuxl to Baltimore 
in Aug.^ 1799, with thret* young Spaniards; thesf*, with 
a few French bo vs, he lod|teti and instruct tni at the 
seminary, in the following year a building wilh 
erected for them alongside the simunarv, and the in- 
stitution was named St Mary's College. In defer- 
ence to the wishes of the bishop, no American l>oyH were 
iwimitltnl, but many stinieat.s came fnun Cuba, San 
Domingo, Jamaica, and Porto Hico, French 

boys from the Unitevi States In 1KCI3 the d<Kvrs \ven» 
openeil to American students, without distinction of 
creed; and in 1<S05 the college wtis rai.s^Mi to th(' rank of 
a university by an act of the lt‘gislHture The stu- 
dents numhertHl then, or in the following year, KHi, 
which was consi<ierea a remarkable succm^ss; f<»r (lie 
history of all higher education in Maryland up to that 
tune had l>ecn, almost without c\cepti(»n, a rcconl of 
failures. It dri'w students from the whole cmintry, 
but chiefly from Maryland and the neighbouring 
states, north and south Many w(‘re lum-Catholics 
Some contmiHMi to come from the West Indues and 
from Central America, 'rhe college had vicissitudes. 
chi(*fly finaiKMal, but it nuuutain<‘d a high standard 
and enjoyed a high reputation, for it was <‘onductisl 
by able men who brought the cultun* of France to a 
country where e<lu(‘ation was still in a very crude con- 
dition. Us student roll ros(' at times to two hundred 
or over. Among its el<»ven presidents arc numbenHl 
Archi)ishops Duhourg and Kccleston, and Bishops 
David, Brut<'\ and C'hance, and the names of many 
bishofi.s and notable priests an<l citizeriH are found 
on the list of its professors and students 

D(‘spite Its half-e(*ntury of u.s<‘ful and distmguishfHl 
work, tt ilid not a<ietniatelv fulfil the mam purpose of 
Its foundation, a college, frequ<‘nted l)v sons of neh 
parents, and containing many non-( iitholien, was 
found unfavourable to tn<* fostering, and even to the 
preservation, of pri«»stly vocations Aeeordiiigly it 
was resolved in 1S48, on the occa.sion of the official 
vHit of Fath(*r Faillon from Pans, to suimress St. 
Mary’s College and start an eccli'siastical college In 
the autumn of that year, St. Charles' College was 
optmed (wH? below) ; and m 1852 St . Mary's ( 'olleg(‘ by 
ordi'r of the superior-general, Father de (’ourson, was 
closiKi at th(‘ height of its prosiientv By an urnler- 
standing with the Jesuits, Loyola College supplitHl its 
place. 

Mount St. Mary*H, Ernmitsburg. — I'he necessity of 
a strictly clerical school hiwi forced itself ujM>n th<* 
mind of Father Nagot in the first years of St. Mary’s 
College. In 1809 this saintly oUl man of over sevi'iity 
gathensl about a dozen boys around him at Pigism 
Hill, .Adams Co., Pennsylvania, in a Catholic rf^ 
gion that had long b«?n ministercsl to by the Jesuits 
After two years o? instruction, they were transferrcHl 
to the care of the Rev. John Dubois (q. v.), past<»r of 
Ernmitsburg, Maryland, who hiiiimdf was alrca<ly in- 
structing a few boys. In 1808 Father Dubois, who 
hiul become a Sulpician, accjuiriHi laml and built 
Mount Bt. Mary’s College, in tne name of the Society 
of Ht.-Bulpice. He did heroic work, single-hiinde<l, as 
teacher and as pastor. In 1H12 he wiis joined by 
Father Brut6. Together they were the main factors 
in creatinj^ a flourishing college w'here the spirit of 
Catholic piety reigned and was very fruitful in voca- 
tions. Mount St. Mary's, founded to supply voca- 
tions to 8t. Mary’s Seminary, became a rival by force 
of circumstances, for it could obtain teachers only by 
retaining the graduates of the college who taught the 
younger boys at the same time they pursUfKi their 


clerical studies. It alm> became a rival of Bt. Mary's 
ColU'gc when it began to admit boys who did not a»- 
pirc to the prit*sthmKl, and even uon-C'' 4 ith<ilice. For 
t ht‘m*, and >dsi> for financial reasoiui, the Society of St,* 
Sulpice in 1829 made on amicable separation from 
Mount St MaryV. which has continued the noble 
spirit of Bniti^ arul Dulwis and done invaluable ser- 
vice to the t'hiin'h of .\tneri<m. 

St Vhttrles' Uo//cgr. Klliciitl City.— Peiwisting in 
the effort to establish a pun*ly clerical college, accord- 
ing to the Hpint of their vocation luid the mind of the 
Chun h the Sulpicians, m ISiU, laid the eomersUMie 
of St (.'harh^* O^illege, near Kllieolt Citv, Maryland. 
'Fhc ground, togeih<’r with a Kinall sum of money, had 
biH‘n donattni by C'harlw CiifroU of Carrollton, who 
Hurvivinl to witnt^ss tin* cornerstone laying. l.»aek of 
fundM long delnytHl the (*oinplet ton of the college. It 
was tqMtied in l,S4H with four students by the Rev. 
( diver Jenkins, wht> In'came its lirsl priwident . In ten 
or twelve \t*ars the sludentK niitidwreil over a huu- 
drid. Here, nt hi.st, was a strict I v clerical eoU«|tc, 
(irmly estabUshiHl. giving a solid claasicid idiieatfon 
jiini luaintauimg thctmn\st truditions of clerical dia- 
ciplmc and spirit St Uharh's' became well known 
throughout the count r\’, no wH’tion <if which has not 


bi*4‘n v\i*ll rcprcHi'iiUsl among its student Innly. The 
enrolment for years has Ixrn about two hundred. It 
lia-s traineii owr fourtinm hundrtMl priests for (he 
.American Uhnreh and isniUeil the way to the clerical 
collcgf‘H now becoming numtTous and mi»Ht helpful. 
Father Jenkms rcmiiiru*<l pn‘widcnt till 1809, though 
he ha<l Ix'cn (cm|K»rarily rcphw’cd by the Revs. G. 
Ravmond (1849 51) ami S. Fert<^, D D (1H51 *52). 
His Huc<‘<*rtsor.s have lMH*n hVilhcr F<*rtf‘ (1809 70), 
Revs. P P Denis ilH79-H9). F. M. L. Dumont 
(IHHO 91), Uharles B Rex (1894 97), C'harUw B. 
Schrantz t IH97 P.KMi), and F X. Me Kenny. To (he 
older gcneratioiiH of students the Ih‘h( nunembereil of 
(he profeasors is I'ather J. B Miani, w'ho for forty 
years (1849 KS) “ hammcnHi Latin and (ir<H‘k into 
the most stubboni The best knowm Ui the 

outMidi* w'orld is Fathi'f John B d'libb, a true 
w^hoHi* cxipiiMite lyncM have won him a wvuri' plaint 
m English literature I’hc spacious building, with iia 
beautiful chaiH‘1, its librarn*«, and valuable docu- 
ments, was df’iHtroy«sl l>y lire on 10 March, 1911. 
Classes w<*n* ntsumed in a lew weeks in M’lnporary 
quarters at Cloud Gap, near Baltiinort*. (Hi (hat 
sjK)l the fathers have now begun (1912) the con- 
Htruction of a new ami greater St. C’haih's. 

St John^H Srmimiry, Brighton, was ofK»nfMl in IHH4 
luiil entnihtisl by the Most Rev John J. William*, 
Archbishop of Boston, to the care of the Sulpiciana, 
whosf* pupil he hmi b<s*ii at Montreal ami Pari*. It* 
pr<*sidcntM have Ixs-n the Very Revs. John Hogati 
{lH>H-89. lH9t BKB), (’haricH B. Hex (1H8(L(W>, 
Daniel E. Maher (UH)MKl), and Francis P. Havey 
(llKMLll) In June, 1911, at the request tJ the Mo«t 
lic‘V. William IL O'Connell, Archbishop of IkatUin, 
the SulpiciaiiM withdrew from the wminary, 

St. Jonniiin Sfmimtry, Yonkers. — Archbisra>p 
Hughfis, who hiwi Ixs-n their rmpil at Mount Ht. 
Mary’s, ha<l d<‘sire<l th** Hulpicions, in 1802, to ai^fiMt 
charge of the stuminary alsiut 9* lx* openiMl at I roy, 
New A'ork 1'his wish was carntwl out only in 1890, 
under Archbishop (’.<jrrigaii, when Ht. Josiqih's H«^* 
inary w.is transferriHi to Dunwmidie, Yonkem, Nw 
York. The first rect/ir was the Very Rev. h. li. 
Dyer, 1H99-*19(I2. CvlIM the pnssidenry of St. 
Mary’s Bcminory, Baliimon*. he wa* Hueceeded by the 
Very Rev. Jamt* F, Drisc^dl. In January^ 1906. 
Father Driscoll and four of his nmmi&Um withdrew 
from the Hociety of Hl^uipiee, and were accepted by 
Archbishop Faflev into bis dioccee, cotitinuiiig their 
work in the senunary, which thu* paimed from the 
charge of the Hulpicians. 

St. J*nirirM'n Sf^mmary, Menlo Park. — The 8uJ- 
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pioiaim^ whofle hotises had hitherto been located in the 
Atlantic statesi accepted a call to the Far West in 
1898. Most of the students for the San Francisco 
archdiocese had for many years been sent to St. 
Mary^s Seminary, Baltimore. A long-cherished de- 
sire of Archbishop Riordan was realij&ed when St. 
Patrick’s Seminary was opened 20 Sept., 1898, under 
the care of the Sulpicians. The institution was to 
comprise a preparatory seminary or college and a 
seminary proper, of philosophy and theology. It 
began with only three classes of the college depart- 
ment, the succtieding classes in the college and sem- 
inary being added according as the students were pre- 
pared. Very Rev. A. J. B. Vuibert was the first presi- 
dent of the college flepartment,and had under him, 
at the beginning, s(3ven professors, four of whom were 
Sulpicians, and twenty-eight students. He was suc- 
ceetled in 1911 by Rev. John J. Doran, 8.S. The 
theological department was opcmed in 1904, when 
Very Rev. Henry A. Aynnhac, S.S., D.D., became 
president of the seminary. I'he magnificent structure 
was greatly dainag('d in the earthquake of 1900, but 
wiis soon r(‘stor(^, thanks to the characteristic energy 
of Archbishop Kiordan. There are at present over 
one hundrtHi students m this fiounshing and hopeful 
young seminary. 

Catholic Univer filly. — Beo XIII, in granting a 
constitution to the Catholic University of America, 
laid ui)on the Sulpicians tin* duty of caring for the dis- 
cipline and spiritual direction of th<3 ecch'siastical stu- 
dents and of assisting them m the choice and pursuit 
of their studies. Divinity ColU’ge was ojiened in Oc- 
tober, 1889, under Very Hcv. John B. Hogan, who ro- 
maine(l president till 1894. II is Hucccssors have liecn 
Very Revs. F. M. L. Dumont (1H94-1911), and John 
F. Fenlon. 

St. Amtin^s College . — The aspirants to the S<iciety 
of St-8uli)icc nursue their studwjs in the seminary, 
undistin^ishea from the other students; until re- 
cently, tlie American aspirants generally were sent to 
Rome or Paris for iKist-griwJuate studies after ordina- 
tion and to the Solitude at Issy, near Pans, for their 
novitiate. In Oct., UK)1, the American scholasticate 
of the Sulpicians, known ivs St. Austin's Oillegc, was 
opened iK3tir the Catholic University, Washington. 
The students, who are recc'ived only after having com- 
pleted their seminary studies, follow courses at the 
university in philosophy, theology, science, or letters, 
to prepare thomsedves for work m college or m^mmarv. 
It nas been pn'sidcd over by Very Revs. Jame^ F. 
Driscoll (1901-02), Daniel P. Duffy (llK)2-04), John 
F. Fenlon (1904-11), and Francis P. Havey, In 1911 
the first American povitiate of the Sulpicians, known 
as t he Solitud(3, was Inigun in tliis house, under Father 
Havey as director. 

The government of the Sulpician houses in the 
United States wiis, until recent years, dependent di- 
rectly upon the superior-general in Paris. In 1903 
the President of St. Mary^s Seminary, Father Dyer, 
was appointed vicar-general of the Suix^rior of St-8ul- 
pice, an office resembling that of provincial in a i^ 
ligious ordex. He governs ordinary Sulpician affeirs 
in the United States with the advice and assistance of 
his council. In the early days of the American hier- 
archy several Sulpicians were among its raembexs: 
Marikshal (1817-28), and Ecclceton (1834-51), Arch- 
bishops of Baltimore; Flaget, first Bialmp of Bards- 
town (1810-50), with David (1819—41), and Chabrat 
(1834-47), as coadjutors; Dubourg, Bishop of New 
Means (1815-26), died Archbishop of Beaancon in 
1833; Dubois of New York (1826-42); Brute, first 
Bishop of Vincennes (1834-39), who, with Flaget imd 
David, is well remembered for great sanctity of life; 
Chance, finrt Bishop of Natche* (1841-^2); V^rot, 
Bishop of Savannah (1859-70); aftenvards first 
Bishop of St. Augustine (1876-76), of which he had 
been vicar Apostolic in 1858; and OTarrell, Bishop of 


Trenton (1881-94). More than twenty American 
archbishops, past and present, and more than sixty 
bishops have received their clerical formation, at least 
in part, in Sulpician houses at home or abroad. All 
the rectors of the Catholic University have been their 

S upils. Father David, sent by Father Emery with 
iishop Flaget to establish a seminar>', founded St. 
Thomas’s Seminary at Bardstown, and taught its stu- 
dents almost single-handed for many years. The dio- 
cese had only three priests when he arrived in 1810; 
he trained up forty-s(jven, mostly natives, of whom 
the most illustrious is Martin J. Spalding. To this 
little-known seminary is attributed the greatest part 
in the preservation and spread of Catholicism in 
Kentucty. 

Six seminaries in all, Baltimore, Bardstown, Brigh- 
ton, Emmitsburg, Duiiwoodie, and Menlo Park, were 
foundcKi or direct e<l by Sulpicians, and their traditions 
and spirit have been earned into many new institu- 
tions by their alumni. Largely through their efforts, 
the I^opagation of the Faitli was established in this 
country and for a long time develotxHl. The Sisters 
of Chanty at Enimit.sDurg were established by their 
direction and co-oi>eration. and united, through 
Father Deluol, to the foundation of St. Vincent de 
Paul at Pans. Father Joub<‘rt founded the colounMl 
sisterhiKid of the Oblates at Baltimore, and Father 
David the Sisters of Nazareth, in Kentucky. Bishop 
Dubourg introduceii the Vincentians into the United 
States, also the Religious of the Sacred Heart. He 
was the founder of St. liouis Latin Academy which 
developed, under the Jesuits, into the St. Louis Uni- 
versity. On Flaget’s invitation the (5ood Sh(*pherd 
SiHtiTs came to this countr>'. In the earK days the 
Sulpicians minisUTed to the coloured Catholics of 
Baltimore, and since the foundation of St. Joseph’s 
Hi^minary for work among the negroes, its students 
have made their seminury studies at St. JMary’s. The 
fWTretarial work of the Negro and Indian Commission 
has always bwn carruHl on in connexion with St. 
Mary’s Sianinary. l'h(* fathers of the seminary have 
acted as secretaries or tlu’ologians m the synods and 
in the provincial and plenary councils of Baltimore. 
The literary productions of the Sulpicians have, al- 
most without exception, grown directly out of their 
work as (Hlucafors; they ha\e written l^Kiks on Latin 
grammar, histor}', ancient and modern, English liter- 
ature, Iiturg>’, rubrics, dogmatic and moral thw>logy, 
Holy Scripture, devotion, etc. They have translated 
many standard French works inb) English, and Eng- 
lish into French. Their best-known writers are 
Father Hogan, whose “Clerical Studies’’ is the classic 
of its 8ubj<'ct, and Father Adolphe Tanauerey, whose 
text-lKK ks on dogmatic and moral th(H>logy are used 
in numerous semmaries throughout the world. 

Shka., lixtioru of the Vatholic Church in the Vmted States (New 
York, 1H88), O’Gokman, A JfisUtry of the Roman Cathotxc Church 
%n ths United States (New York, 1896); Si. Mary's Seminary 
(Memorial Voluiuc of the Centenary, Baltimore, 1891), Cata^ 
logues of St, Mary's Seminary, Si. Joseph's Seminary of New York, 
Si. Patrick's Seminary of San Francisco, anti St. Charles's College. 
History of Education in Maryland, publiBbetl by the United States 
Bureau of EMuoation (Waaninid^n. 1894), vii, ix, The Catholic 
Church in the United States, I, publiwhetl by the Catholic Editing 
Company (New York, 19(^); Bulletin tnmestrtel des anriens 
lUves de St. Sulpice, containing a Bent's of articles by Axniul on 
the Sulpicians' history in the I nited Stales (Paris, 1908 — ) ; 
McSwkcnby, The Story of the Mountain, 1 (Mount Bt. Mary's. 
Emmitsburg. 1911), i-xii; Spalding, Life of Biehop Flaget (Louis- 
ville, 1862); HowLrrr, St. Thomas, Seminary, near Bardettncn 
(St Louis. 19(X)); Shba, H%sU»ry of Georgetovm College (Washing- 
ton, 1911); Morjeac, /vCs prUree frangats emtgrie nparie, 1856); 
FlNom. Bibliographia Catholiea Americana (New York, 1872); 
Catholic Education^ Renetc, 1 (Washington, 1911), 347-48. 

John Fkancis Fenlon. 

Sulpioiut Sevinilt an ecclesiastical writer, b. 
of noble parents in Aquitaine c. 360; d, about 420-^. 
The scanty information which we possess concerning 
his life is deriveti mainly from the writings of his 
friend Paulinus of Nola and Gennadius, He enjoyed 
excellent educational advantages, studied junspru- 
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dence, and was renowned as an eloquent law>’er. Ilia 
marriage with the daughter of a weallliy ronje.ihv 
family seemed to seal his earthly happint'sa. ‘ H is wife, 
however, W'as snatched away by a pn^matuiT lieatil 
and shortly after 390 Severus nuiounml hts brilliant 
career and followed liis friend Paulinus into mumistic 
retirement. Through this sudden <*hang<* of he 
incurred his father’s displeasure, but was eiuHmr:med 
in his determination by his iiiother-in-law lie bt^- 
came a jiersonal frienri and enthiisiiistio disiMplt* of 
St. Martin and lived near Kauze, at Toulouse ami 
Luz in Southern Fnuiee. His ordinal ion t lie priest • 
hood is vouched for by (Icnnadius, but no ileta b of 
his priestly activity li.ave reaclunl us. Accordinp to 
the same Oennadius he was caught in the tinls of 
Pelagianisin Uwards the close of his lift* and, u]»on 
discovering his error, subjeetetl himself to lifelong 
silence in exi>iati(>a of his impnulenoe in spt‘(*<*h. 

The following works are untloubtedly genuine: 

(1) "The Chronicle”; (2) "Lift* of St. Martin", dO 
two dialogiies, fonnerly divultvl into three: (-4^ tlirtn* 
letters. "The Chronicle" ("Chnmicoruni bibn tluo" 
or " Historia sacra") extetuls frtim the creation 
of the W'orld to a. n. 400, but omits the histoneal 
eveiita recordetl in the New-Tt>st ament WTitings It 
w^as publishetl in or after 403 and has been prt*- 
servtMl in a single eleventh-centurv manuserijit It 
is a source of firmiary importance for the luKtorv 
of Priscillianisin and contams ctmsiderable informti- 
tion rc*specting the Anan eontrovcrsv. Mort* jKipular 
during the Middle Ages was his “Life of St. NIartm", 
as were also the dialogues and letters wha’li relate to 
the same suhjt*ct. Th(‘ biognqihy was WTitten during 
the lifetime of the saint, but was publislual only after 
his <leath. Like the dialogues, it aboumls in miracu- 
lous events. Beside the* Hbov(*-nientw)n<*d three 
letters, seven others have been attributed to Severus, 
These an* n*jected as spurious bv some critics, whilst 
the genuineness of the first tw'o is admit leal, right Ijr 
it w'ould H(*eni, by others. The "World Chronicle * 
of tlie so-called h>ulpi<'iUH Sev<*rus has nothing to do 
with the subject of this hiograpliv'; it w'as WTitten m 
Spain in the sixth centurs. Sidpicins Severus has 
been rightly .stylc<l the (’hristian Sallust; his diction, 
notably in the "Chronicle", is elcgjuit and remiiuis 
the reader of the classicral .age. 

Kin work® lo Ik* found in P L , XX, 9r)-2'lH. lattT **<Htion 
In' Hai.M lU Ct/rpun firnp/ rrrl l<it , I {N'h uiih, iHlMl). lOltVAV®, 
u\)€r iht C'hromk (ifft Xit/piriux SurruH ih<'rltii. IHlll), lUiini.s- 
HKWKK, tr PatroUn/fi i.St .M, n* 

ia Out. ('hn»l fiutg., ». v {/.V). A. WkUKR. 

SulpitiUB. — Two bi.shofw of Hourg(?s lK>re tliis 
name ( 1 ) The first , St . Sulpit lus tin* Sf*vcrc, wTongly 
uicnlifitHi w'lth Sulnicius S<’venis, the hisU»rian of St. 
Martin, was raisisl to the see in 5S4. lie was, savs 
St. (iregory of Tours, a man of high birth, om* 
of the first senators of (laid, of gn^at oratorical talent, 
and expert in the art of jHKdi<‘al rhythms. 'I'he 
Stv of IViurges having bei’ome vacant with the death 
of Uemigias, «ev<*ral candi<lat«^H ofTenvl gifts to King 
(lontran to scjcure the assistance of hi.s favour But 
the latter reJectt^<l all them* siirioniacal gifts to favour 
the election of Suliutius He was (dccted, given Holy 
orders, and cons<*<Tated bishop. Shortly aftf*rwar<l.s 
he held a ijouncil in Auvergne, to iwljust the ilispufe 
which had arisen Ixdwavin two of hi.s sufTriigans, In- 
nocentius, Bishop of Kodez, and Ursicmus, Bishofi of 
Cahors, with rtiigard to iiarishes for which tht*y con- 
tended. The cx)un<iil aecid<Hi that the Bishop of 
Cahors should retain the contest/Cil parishes, which the 
Bishop of Rode* had not proved that he or his pnaJ- 
eoessors hail long poswwied. Sulpit ms i«iwistf*d at a 
Council of Mfteon in 585; he died in 591, his feast lx*ing 
inserted in the Roman Martyrology on 29 January. 

(2) Sulpitiuft the Pious (or the Dt^bonnaire), b. 
at Vatan (DHoceac of Bourges), of noble parents, 
before the end of the sixth century, devoted himself 
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from hi« youth to rckkI works and the study of Holy 
iVnpture. Austregmihis, Bisliop of Bourges, or^ 
diuiied lam cleric of hm rhuroh, then deacon, and 
finally made him tiirtH*tor of his eptatxuMd seluMiil. 
C'iotaire 11. King of the Franks, w’ho had lieanl his 
ment.H sisiken of, suiumoiUHl him and rnmle him 
chaplain t>f Im armi<*«. But at the death of Bishop 
Austr<‘gisihis (c. (124) he was nH^alhsi to liourges to 
lake his pl;i(*t* Sulpit lus thenceforth lalMumHl wnth 
much zeal and siuaa’-ss to re-4*st ablish iHa'Iwiasiical 
di.Hciplinc, tor the n*hef of the jHxir and the conver- 
sion of the Jews In (i2d he iimistiHl at the Omneit 
of tdichv and held si'ventl others with the bishotM 
of his provmeo, but nothing of (h<an nminins. lie 
inttTven!*4l w ith King HagolnTt in bithalf of his flm*k, 
ot wh«»m a ttH» heavy tax w’m exacttnl. At the pv 
(jiiesi of the same king he conw'cmttsi to the H<s** of 
C ahors his tre:i>no*r .S( Didu'r, wdio was his personal 
friend, and then* are i*\tant ihrtH' letters w’hien he nwl- 
dreas^sl to him d'owards the eml of lus life Sulpit ilia 
took a coadjutor, Vuih>l!id<\ and rotinxl (4) a tuonas- 
ter\ which In* had fouiuhsl near Bourges. Then^ he 
died 17 Jan., (ilti, which day wNeral MSS. of the 
llicrtujvmian Martyrology indieate as his feast. 
In liih iioiumr the church bearing his name was built 
in Pan.s, from which tht* SiK’iety of St, Hulpice d(v 
rives i!.s own. 

U) (ifrwtnii Turmutuntf litni. Fmur,, (wl. Asset and 

KHtmki, VI. .01, SS , JjOTi., Ill, Xsi, (iiiUta ('hnjttMtuk 

lH7:lt, 11. EU-XVl 

U*) Kmi ai h. AIoh. (iVrtn //mt .SrrijS. rKrum tUsn* 

ov«'t. lUOi), IV'. .trtti .S.s , II, X2\l, < rtutuum Artjno- 
unio/i»('4rr«im Hrujr^th'u»%* ( liruHm'U. IHstO ||. 70; 

XiAUitiov, Arlit SS O.S.lt. (Piuin, ItlOtO, II, HIH, (intiui Chrt»^ 
tutnn iPnrw. 1H7:0, 11, xvi. An^HUNK DkUKKT. 

Sumatra, PuK.rKcTCRK .AiMisroi.ioor, en*ct<*tl by a 
Decrn* of 31) Junc^ 1911, and cntruMi(»d to the Dutch 
C'upuchiiiH. ITeviouslv ii fornitsl part of the V’'ietiri- 
ate Apostolic of Batavia 0|. v.), which is under the 
can* of the ,h*suits of Holland. Tlic new prefecture 
eonipnsi*s Sumatra and the Hurrounding islands, in- 
cliKliug Bangka {an>a, 4H.SH wp niih*H; population, 
7 h,IK) 0). The Island of Suinatra, refcrnHl to as 
.bdiadiii l)y Plnlcmv, and visit<*d by Marco Polo in 
1292. wiis discovered by the Portuguese navigator 
SK|U<*ira in l.M)S, and occupied hy the Dutch in 1599, 
It extends from 95“ Hi' to lOtF 3' K. long , luid from 
5 ° 40 ' N to 5" 59' S hit , and has an area of about 
IHl.OtK) wjuarc miles 'Hie natives, of Malayan mta*, 
number about 500, 000, exclusivt* of the little knowm 
inland trdies. I’licy arc indolent and iTuel; tht‘ir 
religion IS a mix! me of felishisiii ami Mahommeilan- 
i.Miu At the iM'ginmng of 1911 the J<*suitH had four 
chief mission I'entrcH in Sumatra, ■ *at Mislan, Pa- 
dang. Koala Kiidja, and 'randjeimg-Sakt i. — and six- 
teen minor stations. 'Fhe Sisters of Clmnty of 341- 
i)Urg (llollHml) were estahliMlied at Padang. 3’hf*rf» 
were two mission .KelasdM, and 4(M)0 ( *athohc.s of wdiom 
32(K) wen* Kun)pt‘iuis. 

Mi 0 inonm (uiholntr itl07). 203*41; JHuit Mmttmk 

(AiuHtoniwin, UU2). /«»*<iaiciiVAS, iinnku rn /orw- hruHmrr§ 
( Au»«tvrilain, iHU.'Vj, Var.iiMAn, Omirn Humutrn Oltoiftem, 

iKtsi; A. A. M AeKiit-icAK. 

SimunfB rStJMMiTLAc), e4unf)endnjms of thmdogy, 
philoti^iphy, ami canon law' which were iimnl ls>th tm 
textlsMiks in the w-hmils and as Isioks of roferenoc 
during the Mid<lle Ag<*M Some iiihtorifum of tlusdogy 
<;it 4 * Origen’s xrpl d/)x«2r fis the first summary of 
Catholic theology Others consider tluit th« flint 
m iKiint of lime is " De Tnnitate" by Ht. Hilary of 
Poitiers, (^nie recently the flistmction has bf«m ao 
Ciordeil to RiuiulfuM Ardens, an Hevcmth-ccmtury theo- 
logian ami fireacher, a natives 4if I^eaulieu, author 
of a coinprehensive "HfHsaihim Univerattlc", still 
in MS. In this wide* senst^ of the wcml, howavi*f, th« 
encvcIorMsiic tnmtises of Ht. Iiiiilore, Habanti^ 
Maurus etc., cut it lo^l Ktymolofpw or “D® 

Univcrso" might also lie conaUlcfrad to be vuniiiiaiiai 
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of tlieobgy and phUoeophy. In the stricter aenae of 
the word{ *'Summa” ia applied to the more technic^ 
ayatematic compendiuma which be|i:an to appear in 
tn© twelfth century. An alternative title la Sen- 
tences*^ ilnbri 8erUeniiarum)f the diminutive, *‘8iun- 
muhe**. being of later origin. What is peculiar to 
these '^sunumsts'’ or ''sententiaries”, as the authors 
of these works are called, is the adoption of the 
method first suggested by Gerbert in his De Ration- 
ali et Ratione uti”, and used by Abelard in hie ‘‘Sic 
et Non“. This consisted in an exposition of con- 
tradictory views, the affirmative ana negative; and 
progress towards the final form of the thirteenth- 
century “Summse*’ is marked by the greater care 
which was taken, as time went on, to explain in a 
systematic manner the apparent contradiction among 
the conflicting opinions presented. Besides this 
method of oxjKisition, the twelfth-century summists 
adopted dialectic definitely as a means of elucidating, 
not only philosophical, nut also theoloncal truth. 
Finally the suramisto adopted more or less unani- 
mously a fixed division of the field of theology and 
philosophy^ and adhered more or less closely to a 
clcffinite order of topics. Here, of course, there was 
room for individual preferences in the matter of ar- 
rangement and sequence of problems, as we see when 
we compare with one anotner the ‘‘8ummaj“ even 
of th(? latest period of Scholasticism. 

The first great summist was Peter I/>mbard (died 
1160), author of the "‘liooks of Sentences*’ and sm- 
narn^ “Master of Sentences’*. The order of topics 
in the “ Books of Sentences’’ is as follows: In the first 
place, the topics are divided into res and sigtuij or 
things and signs. “Things'* are subdivided into I. 
The object of our hap)pine88, God — to this topic Peter 
devotes the first book; II. Means of attaining this 
object, via., creatures — the topic treated in the wn^ond 
book; HI. Virtues, men, and angels, that is, 8is*cial 
means of happiness and subjects of happiness — the 
topic of the third book. The fourth book is devoted 
to sigiUf namely, the sacraments. How far Peter 
Lombard was influenced by earlier summists, such as 
Koliert Pullen. Hugh of St. Victor, and the author of 
the “Summa Sententiarum’’ which was immediately 
inspired by Abelard’s work, historians have not de- 
terminetl. It is generally admitted that the Ix>m- 
bard was not entuvly original. He desfo-ves his 
nown as the first great summist chiefly biHiausti, in 
siiite of the opposition which his work met during his 
lifetime, its innueiice grew greater in time, until in the 
thirteenth century it was universally adopteii as a 
text. Notwithstanding all that hostile critics of 
Scholasticism have said almut the dryness and unat- 
tractivenoss of the mwlieval “Summ®”, these works 
have many merits from the point of view of fiedagogy, 
and a philosophical school which supplements, as 
Scholasticism aid, the compendious treatment of the 
“Bummaa** with the looser form of treatment of the 
“QuinstionesDisputat-®’’ and the “Gpuscula**, unites 
in Its method of writing the advantages which modem 
philosophy derives from tlie combination of textbook 
and doctor’s dissertation. For a description of the 
“Summa Theologioa’’ of St. Thomas, the most per- 
fect specimen of this kind of Htorature, see Thomas 
Aqitxnas, 8aini\ The term “Summul®” was used, 
for the most part,, to dc^signate the logpical compendiuma 
which mune to be adopte<l as texts m the schools dur- 
ing the thirteenth oentuiy. The best known of these 
is the “Summulas Ixgicales** of Peter Hispanus, after- 
wards Pope John XXl. , ^ 

D« WtTLr. Hutitrif of Moduttr^ 

York, 1900); GiUBiiASN, Owck dtr »choL Meiho^ (Freiburg, 
1900). WUJJJkM TtoNKB, 

g tfmfnitr StAool9» Cathouc.*-^ A Catholic summer 
school is an assembly of Catholic clergy and laity 
held during the summer months to fojfler intellectual 
<»Alture in harmony wito Christian faith by means of 


lectures and special courses aloi^ university exten- 
sion lines. It first took form in the Champlain Sum- 
mer School which was founded at New London, Con- 
necticut, 1892. and located permanently in 1893 at 
Cliff Haven, N. Y. The Columbian Summer School 
was establiihed at Madison, Wisconsin, 1895, and is 
now permanently located at Milwaukee; the Winter 
school of New Orleans was founded in 1896, and the 
Maryland Summer School in 1900. This interesting 
feature of Catholic intellectual and sociological work 
in the United States is the natural development and 
coalescence of various tendencies previously existing 
in the Churchy vis., reading circles, university exten- 
sion, summer institutes. 

(a) The reading circle has its germ in the Christian 
family. St, Philip Neri strongly urged the advantage 
of reding circles for people in the world. As a stu- 
dent at the Sorbonne, Frederick Osanam organized a 
circle of this nature which was the origin of the Con- 
ference of St. Vincent de Paul. In the United States 
the reading circle appeared during the early part of 
the last century in tne young men’s lyceums where 
courses of lectures and literary exercises were held. 
In 1864 Very Rev. Isaac Hecker founded a library in 
connexion with the Sunday-school of St. Paul’s 
Church, New York City, and prescribed that the 
reading and discussion of a book should form part of 
the Sunday-school class. Thus each class became 
a reading circle. The graduates of this Sunday- 
school formed in 1886 a reading circle, in the spectial 
stmse of the term, called The Ozanam; its members 
meet weekly. In 1885 the Young Ladies’ Sodality 
of Youngstown, Ohio, established a reading circle. 
In Dec., 1888, Miss Julia Perkins of Milwaukee 
strongly advocated through the “Catholic World’’ 
the establishment of these circles in every parish. 
Warren Mosher took up the work, and in April, 1889, 
organized the Catholic Educational Union. In June, 
1889, the Paulists founded the Columbian Reading 
Union with Rev. Thomas McMillan as president. 
These unions have for their aim the propagation and 
unification of reading circltis. I'he movement spread, 
and in Jan., 1891, the “Catholic Reading Circle 
Review’’ was established by Mr. Mosher as the organ 
of reading circles; it afterwards became the organ 
of the summer school. The Catholic Educational 
Union, the Columbian ReadingUnion, and the “Read- 
ing Circle Review” were strong advocates of a summer 
assembly. Thus, in germ, the .Cliff Haven Summer 
School an annual convention of the members of 
reading circles. 

(b) The puri> 08 e of university extension is to bring 
the university into touch with the people and make 
its influence of wider scope. This is attained through 
a bcnly of org^anized teachers formed from graduat<»8 
of the university, who travel through the country and 
give series of lectures; attendance at these lectures 
with examination may entitle to a university defa*ee. 
Thus the university is brought to people who other- 
wise could not have access to it. The phrase itself 
became current through discussion on university 
reform in England, begun in 1850, and resulting in the 
new statutes of ISfiB. The movement spread to 
America and became a part of American university 
life. Thus the Cliff Haven Summer School received 
from the Reg^ts of the University of the State of 
New York, 9 Feb.. 1893, a charter by virtue of which 
it received le^ existence as a corporation under the 
laws of the State of New Yoric, and was classified 
wdthin the system of public instruction devotwl to 
uni\'ersity extension. Under diversity extension 
riiould be included the Association Catholique de la 
Jcuneese Frangaiee oiganised in 1886, the School of 
Social Science of Miincheii«Gladbach founded in 
1893 under the auspices of the Catholic VoOcsvercin, 
and the Institute of Social Science established by 
Archbishop Farley at New Yoric in 1911. 
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(e) The idea of mimmar institutes is not new to 
Catholic education. It has long been a recognii^ 
feature in the religious educatiomu bodies of the Catb* 
dlio Church, each teaching connegation holding sum- 
mer institutes of its own memoers. In more recent 
years these teachers’ institutes became diocesan in 
form, e. g., in Rochester, Los Angles, and the Arch- 
diocese of Oregon. In 1911 the Catholic University 
at Washington opened a summer institute which was 
attended by 2H4 teachers from 23 religious bodu^s, 
representing 56 dioceses and 31 states with 9 from 
Canada and 1 from England. The same year the 
De Paul University of Chicago opened a suiiinier 
institute for teachers with an attendance of 125. 

The coalescence of these three elements m the Cliff 
Haven Summer School has made it a characteristic 
and powerful factor of intellectual and social Amer- 
ican Catholic life. The Young Men’s National 
Union, organiBed in 1H75, and the first Catholic 
National Congress of Baltimore, in l?i89, hod ett'ated 
the desire for lay Catholic national unity. At sui^- 
gi^ion of Mr. Mosher, Mgr. James Louglilin, iWi- 
dent of the Y. M. N. U.. nublislied, 17 Jan., 1892, in the 
** Catholic Review” of New’ York City, a letter urging 
the establishment of a summer assembly, Clcip', 
laity, and the press endorsed the project with enthu- 
siasm. A meeting was held at the Catholic Club, 
New York City, 12 May, 1892, under the auspices 
of Archbishop Corri^n and plans wxre laid for an 
opening session at New Ivonaon, Conn., 15 July to 
6 August, 1892. One thousand [lersons representing 
twenty states were in aUendancc. Among the pro- 
moters were Mgr, James toughlin. Mgr. M. J. I^ivelie, 
Mgr. D. J. McMahon, Bishop Conaty, Mgr, John 
Walsh, Mgr. Henry Brann, Rev. Morgan Bheedy, 
Rev. John F. Mullany. Rev. F. P. SiegfricHl, Rev. 
Joseph H. McMahon, Rev. P. A. Halpin, Rev. John 
Talbot Smith, Rev. Thomas McMillan, C.8.P., Rev. 
Denis O’Sullivan, 8.J., Veiy Rev. James P. Kieman, 
Rev, Thomas P. JoynL Rev, A. P. Doyle, C.S.P., 
Rev. Thomas Hughes, 8.J., Rev. Walter P. Gough, 
Brother Acarias, Charles G. Herbermann, Gwjrge 
Parsons Lathrop, Richard Maloom Johnson, Maurice^ 
Francis Egan, Mary Elizabeth Blake, Katherine E. 
Conway, jfohn A. Mooney, Richard D. Clark, Thomas 
B. Fitspatrick, John D. Crimmins, Hon. John B. 
Riley. John A. Hauim, George E. Hardy, John P. 
Brophy, Wm, R. Claxton, Jacques M. Mertens. Wm. 
J. Moran. Permanent organisation followed with 
pesident, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, and a 
board of twenty-four trustees. 

The following year an offer, made by the D<*laware 
and Hudson Company through its agent, of 450 axsrm 
of land on the shore of Lake Cliamplain, thret* mil<»s 
south of Plattsburg, N. Y., was accepted. The ih»s- 
sions of 1893, 1894, and 1896, were hold in Plattslmrg. 
In 1896 the session was held on the assembly grounds, 
named Cliff Haven. With the approbation of l^> 
XIII and Pius X. of the Apostolic delegat^, Cardinal 
Satolli, Cardinal MartinellL and Cardinal Arch- 
bishop Falconio, and of the hierarchy of the Ignited 
States, the movement has grown witli each year until 
it now has property valued at $500,000, courses of 
lectures covmng eleven weeks, and an attendance of 
about 10,000. With a daily program of iwture^ 
concerts, dramatic recitals, ana social gatbmn^, it 
brings together in soda! intercourse Catholics from 
all parts of the country and offers a stimulus and an 
opportunity for siuay along linos of advanml 
thought. Its main purpose is: to give from the mmt 
authoritative sources among our Catholic writers 
uid thinkers, the Catholic point of view on all the 
issues of the day in history, literature, philosophv, 
art, political science, upon economic ana social prob- 
leins that are agitating the world, iipon the reiations 
between setenoe and rdfimon; to stale in the clewesi 
possible terms the undertyhiiK tntih in each and all 


of these subieets; to remove false asaumptioiia: aisl 
to correct fdse statements. It thus meets a itmif* 
aised want of clergy and laity, is an important popuhiur 
educational centre in America, and has eontributsd 
much to organise Catholic uitelltH^iual farces and to 
solve the prolilems of Atmmm life. 

roiAWir Rm*i%no i\rch CAarnfMa 

E^ueaim, 1 XU; «/ t-. 3. (tf T* 
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cnito, tJki Hmrt (iM., 

Wmid Uuni*. tWV5. fVb. mh) Aut., ISOS; 190S). 

John 1\ llaisooUL. 

Summons. 8ec« Citation. 

Sunday (Day of the Bun), as the name of the fimt 
day of the wwk, w deri\'ed from Egyptian astrology. 
T1 k‘ seven planets, known to us aa Hatum, Jupiter, 
Mars. Bun, Venua. Mtwury, and the Mooti, each 
liad an hour of the clay ossiimed to them, and the 
planet which was ngjmt during the first hour of any 
day of the wc^ek gave its name to that day (see Cawcn- 
DAR). During the first and second ccuitury th« wetdi 
of iM*ven days was introduc^cMl into Home from Egyitli 
and the Homan names of the planets were given to 
ea<‘h suw^ive day. I'he Teutonic nations seem to 
have adopt cm! the wtH^k os a division of lime from tha 
Homans, but th<\v chiuiged the Roman names into 
those of corrt>s[)onding Teutonic deities. Henco the 
dies Holm Is'canie Sunday (German, SmnU^). Bun- 
day was thf' first day of the week aceording tfi th^ 
Jewish mcthcsl of rfekoiiing, but for Chrbtiaiis it be- 
gan to take t he place of the Jewish Bablmth in Ajioi- 
tolie times as tne day set apart for the public and 
solemn worship of Chid. The practice of tneeihig to- 
gtdher on ibi? first day of the WfH*k fw the cekhratkm 
of the il^harisiic Bocriflee is indicated in Acts^ xx, 7; 
1 Cor., xvL 2; in Aiioc., i, 19, it m called the Lord's 
day. In the Dkitiohe (xiv) the injunction ii given: 
*'On the lord's eome together and break bread. 
And give thanks loner the Kucharist), after conreasing 
your sins that your sacrifice may be pure St. l|pa- 
tius (Kp. 0(1 hlognes, ix) speaks of Christians as ”tio 
longer obwTving the Hshbaih, but living In the observ- 
ance of the lord’s Day, on which also Our life rose 
again”. In the Kpistie of Bamabaa (xv) we reglh 
*^herefor«% also, we keep the eighth day (i. e, tiia 
first of the week) with joyfulness, the day also on 
ivhich Jesus rom^ again from the dead", 

Ht. Justin is the first Christian wriiiT to call the day 
Bunday (1 Apol., Ixvii) in the celebrated poasiige in 
which h© describfis the worship offered by the early 
Christians on that day to Gotl. Ilwr foci that they 
met together and offered public worship on Bunday 
necemitated a ciTtain nwi from work on that day. 
However, TertulUan (202) is the first writcT wlio oja* 
preasly niwitiowi the Sunday rest: "Wo. howfivm 
(just aa tradition has taught u«), on the day of ihli 
lord's Resurrection ought to auapl not only opmst 
kniMiling, but every jiostun^ and office of solicitude; de- 
ferring even our Viusiniwses lest we give any place to 
the devil” ("I>e orat.”,xxm; cf. "Ad nation/', I, xiii; 

^besc and similar indications show that durlM tbs 
first thjH*e mdunis priwtice and tradition c<^ 
SfHjmted the Hundsy to the public worship of Uod^ 
(he hearing of Moss and itsting from work. Witli flm 
opening m the fourth ermtiiry ptjsiiivif liwisla^, 
both ccclcsiftstical and civil, began to ma^ 

(iuties more di^ftnite. The Ouncil oi Elvira (309) < 
dtMjrefd "If anyone in the city iM'glccts to come 10 
chureh for three Bundays, let him lio cxcomttiuni^m 
for a short, time so that he may bp cjinwIM 
In the Apostolic Constitutions, which bebrg to thir 
end of the fourth century, both the hijanng of Mass 
and rmi from work aiv^ im^riVied, and the preogpi k 
attributed to the Ar>ostli>s. The expwm t^htnp of 
Christ and Bt. Haw prevented the early Chriatiatli 
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tr0m falling into the exceflaes of ^Jewish Habbatarian- 
ism in tbe observance of tlie Bunday, and yet we find 
Bt* Cflesarius of Arles in the sixth century teaching 
that the holy Doctors of thejQhurch had d^reed that 
the whole glory of the JewishSabDath had beeh triins- 
fenned to the Bunday^ and that Christians must kf^ep 
the Bunday hdy in the same way as the Jews had 
be«m conunandea to keep holy the Habbath Day. He 
especially insisted on the people hearing the whole of 
the Mass and not leaving the church after the Epistle 
and Gospel had heern read. He taught them that 
they should come to V(‘8p<?r8 and sjKmd the rest of 
the day in pious reading and prayer. As with the 
Jewish Babbath, the observance of the Christian Sun- 
day began with sundown on Saturday and lasted till 
the same time on Sunday. Until quite recent times 
some theologians taught that there was ten obligation 
under pain of venial sm of assisting at Ve8p<ir8 as well 
as of hearing Mass, but the opinion rests on no certain 
foundation and is now commonly abanciomd. The 
common opinion maintains that, while it is highly be- 
coming to t)e pre8<*nt at Vosixjrs on Sunday, there is no 
strict obligation to be prmmt. The method of reck- 
oning th«i Sunday from sunstjt to sunset continued in 
some places down to the mjventeenth ctmtury, but in 
general since the Middle Ages the reckoning from 
midnight to midnight has been follow(»d. When the 
paroithial system was introduecnl, the laity were 
taught that they must hear Mass and the preaching 
of the Word of God on Sundiws in thi'ir parisn church. 
However, toward the end of the thirteenth century, 
the friars began to teach that the pn»cept of hearing 
Mass might be fulfilled by hearing it in their churches, 
"and after long and severe struggles this was expressly 
allowed by tne Holy S«!e. Nowadays, the precept 
may be fulfilled by hearing Mass in any place excef>t 
a strictly private oratory, and provided Maas is not 
celebrat.<*d on a tiortable altar by a privik'ge which 
is rnendy personal. 

The obligation of rest from work on Sunday re- 
mained somewhat indefmiU* for s(‘veral centurn*s. A 
Council of Laodicea, held Uiward the end of the fourth 
century, was content to pre8rril)e that on the Ixjrd's 
.Pay the faithful were to abstain froni work os ftu* as 
possible. At the beginning of the sixth century St. 
Ua>8ariu8, as we have seim, and others showed an in- 
clination to apply the law of the Jewish Sabbath to 
the obsorvanci^ of the Christian Sunday. Ilie Coun- 
cil held at Orleans in 538 reprobateil this tendency as 
Jewish and non-Christian. From the eighth century 
the law began to formulaUid as it exists at the 
presimt day, and the locnil councils forbwle servile 
work, public buying and selling, pleading m the law 
courts, and the public and sok'inn taking of oaths. 
There is a liu'ge ooily of civil legislation on the Sun- 
day rest side by sidi* with the eccU'siastical. It be- 
gins with an F^iiet of ConstantinCj the first Christian 
?ini>c^ror, who forbade judges to sit and townspeople 
|o work on Sunday. He made an exception in favour 
agriculture, t'hp breaking of the law of Surulay 
.relit was punished by the Anglo-Saxon legislation in 
England like othej* crimes and misdemeanours. After 
the Refonnaiion, under Puritan influence, many laws 
were passed in Enaland whose effect is still visible in 
ihc stringency of the English Sabbath. Still more is 
this the case in Scotland. There is no federal legisla- 
tion Ih tThiied States on the observance of the 

Sunday, but nearly all the states of the Union have 
statutes tending to remress unnecessary labour and to 
restrain the liquor traffic. In other respect® the legis- 
lation of the different states on this matter exhibits 
ccNOfliderable variety. On the continent of Europe in 
recent years there have been several laws passed in the 
<jyrecition of enforcing the observance of Simday rest 
idr the benefit of workmen. 

Vtwaji. Hid, dM tmmmandtmmdM 0$ rHffHu (Park, 1909); 
Xhmi^aacaY l& JOid. dt lOlal, eatkcL, s. v. Dimaneh* (Park, 1911r* 


Slatcr, Manual of Moral Thoolooy (New York, 1906) ; the moral 
theologiaiu c^oeraUy. T. SlaTBR. 

Supererogation, Works op. See Works, Good. 

Superior* Diockse of (Superioreksis), situated 
in the northern part of Wisconsin, cbmprises the 
following counties: Ashland, Barron, Bayfield, 
Burnett, Douglas, Iron, Lincoln, Oneida, Polk, Price, 
Rusk, Bawyer, 8t. Croix, Taylor, Vilas, and Wash- 
bum. In area it covers 15,715 square miles, and has 
its gpiscopal residence in the city of Superior. On 
3 May, 1905, the diocese was established, being 
formed from the northern part of the Diocese of La 
Crosse (see La Crosse, Diocese op) and the north- 
western part of the Diocese of Green Bay (see 
Green Bay, Diocese op). 

When Sui>erior, which is one of the suffragans of 
MilwaukcK*, was formed, there were 39 secular and 
17 regular priests attending to the needs of the 
people in 93 churches and 33 stations. The Catholic 
population at the time was about 38,()()0. Be8id^^8 
the English-speaking congregations there were then 
as there are at present churches in which the spiritual 
wants of Germans, Poles, French, Italians, Slovaks 
and Bohemians were looked after. The spiritual and 
other needs of the Indians of the district have been 
well taken care of. There are flourishing industrial 
schools at Odonah, Bayfield, and other places, that 
are under the charge of the Bisters of St. Francis and 
are attended by the Franciscan Fathers. The 
bishop, ably seconded by his clergy, has started 
throughout the diocese wherever it was possible 
parochial schools for the Christian education of the 
oung. In consequence the various cities and towns 
ave one or more such bringing excellent results, 
considering the meagre resources available. At 
Superior and Ashland espeeially the schools are well 
attended. 

The first bishop of the dioceses, still in office, is 
the Rt. Rev. Augustin Francis Schinner, D. D. He 
was consecrated 25 July, 1905, and appointe<l to the 
scH? of Huperior 13 May of the same year. He came 
to Superior from Milwaukee, where ne had held the 
position of administrator of the archdiocese ^fter 
the death of Archbishop Katw^r. Bishop Schinner 
was born in Milwaukee 1 May, 1803. He entered 
the wmiinary at Bt. Francis, Wis., and at the age of 
twenty-two on 7 March, iksO, was ordained priest 
by Archbishop Heiss of Milwaukee. For about a 
year he was pastor of the Church at Richfield, Wis., 
and was then made a prof»*8sor at St. Francis Semi- 
nary, MilwaukcMi. In 1891 Archbishop Katzer 
selectCMi him as his secretary, and in 1895 he was made 
vietu*-gencral of the archdiocese, holding the same 
position under Archbishop Messmer, until his ap- 
pointment as Bishop of 8u])erior. 

Ther<* are now in the dioc<‘se the following religious 
coiurrmnities of men: Francist^ans, Jesuits, Bervites: 
and of women: FranscLacan Bisters of the Perpetual 
Adoration, Bisters of Bt. Agnes, Sisters of Bt. Domi- 
nic, Poor Handmaids of Jesus Christ, Bisters of St. 
Francis, Bchtxil-Sisters of Bt. Francis, Franciscan 
Bisters of Charity, School-Sist^jrs of Notre Darne, 
Sisters of the Sorrowful Mother, Sisters of the Divine 
Saviour, Bisters of St. Joseph. Ttoe are (1911): 
secular priests, 56^ priests of religious oitlers, 
churches with resident priests, 55; missions with 
churches, 65; chapels, 8; stations, 23; high school, 1; 
parish schools, 23; pupils of parochial schools, 4869; 
industrial schools, 2; inmates, 225; orphans, 45; 
total number of young people under Catholic care, 
6094; hospitals, 5; Catholic population (Census of 
1910): ^te. 48,028; Indians, 3016. 

OgUAal Calkotk IHrodory, 1906-11; Tht CathMu: Ckurch in 
Suporior^ Wu, (ditpeiior, 1905>. JoHN J. DrIBCOLU 

Smenuiitiml Ordbr. the ensemble of effects 
exceeding the powers of the created universe and 
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gratuitoufliy p^uoed by God for the purpose of 
raising the rational creature abovt> its native sphere 
to a God4ike life and destiny. The meaning of the 
phrase ftuotuates with that of its antithesis, the uutu* 
ral order. Tho^ who conceive the latter as the world 
of material beings to the exclusion of iiuinaterta] 
entities, or as the neoeas^^•y mechanism of caust^ uutl 
effect to the exclusion of the frw agency of the wdf 
or again as the inliertmt forces of the universe' to ihe 
exclusion of the extrinsic wncurrenot* of GcmI, quite 
consistently call suiK'ruaturiil all spiritual faou or 
voluntary deteriniuations or Divine om^rutums. 
There is no objection to that way of six'iiKing pro- 
vided the ass<‘rtion of the supirnat unil so umler- 
stood be not made, by a fallac'iouK transfennicH' of 
meaning, to screen the negation of th(* su|K^rnaiural 
as defined above. Catholic theoloKiaris sometnmvi 
call supernatural the miracmlouH way in which cer- 
tain effects, in thetn.Hclves natural, are protlutHsl, 
or certain endowments (like matiH imimmity from 
death, suffering, passion, ami ignoranc(') that bring 
the lower cluas uj) to the higher thongli always 
within the limits ot the creattHl, but thi*y an* ear«‘ful 
in qualifying the former as accidentally siqx'rnatural 
(fiuperruituraU} f>er accyiem) and the latter as rela- 
tively 8uix*xnatural {fmFternaturale), For a eoneepf 
of the suoatantially and absolutely supernatural, they 
start from a comprehensiv'e view of tne natural order 
taken, in its amjdc'st acecqitation, for the aggregate of 
all created entities and ]>owerH. including tla* liighesi 
natural endowments of which the rational ereature ih 
capable, and even such Divine operat ions as are dr*- 
manded by the effect ivi* carrying out of tlu* cosmic 
order. The 8 Up<Tiiatunil order is th<Mi more than a 
miraculous way of producing iiaturalotTei'ts, or a not ion 
of r<*lative superiority within th<‘ ereate<| world, or the 
necessary concurronfs* of (hwl in the univiXHi*; it is an 
t'ffect or ftixu'S of effects subMtaritially and absolutely 
above all nature ami, ns su(*h, calls for an exee])iional 
intervention and grat nitons bestow’al of (hwi and 
rises in a manner to the Divim* order, the only one 
that trunscemls fh(» whole created world. Although 
some th(»ologians do not eorisidiT iiniaissible the eh*- 
vution of the irrational creature to the Divine order, 
V. g., by way of j>ersoiuil union, rieverthelesN it stamis 
to reiuion t\iat smdi an exalte<l privilegi' should he 
r<‘served for the rational cn*ature capable of knowl- 
eilge and lov(‘. It is obvious also that this uplifting 
of the rational creature to the su|H*niaturaI onler 
cannot be by way of absorption of the creatinl into 
the Divine or of fusion of Ixith into a sort of nionis- 
tie identity, hut only by way of union or participa- 
tion, the two Uxms nanaining perfectly distinct. 

Not being an a priori conception but a positive 
fact, the supernatural order can only be known 
through Divine revelation projxTly siipport<*d by 
such Divine evidenciy) as minude, pro]>hecy, etc. 
llevi'lation and its evidences are calUnl extrinsic and 
auxiliary sujxTnatiiral, the elevation itsi'lf retain- 
mg the name of intrinsic or, ai'cordirig U) some, the- 
ological 8um*matural. There are thn*<* principal 
instances of such elevation; the h>qK>stHtic union 
or the assumption of the Hiicrfxi Humanity of Cdirisl 
into the personal dignity of the Hon of f ro<l ; the calling 
of the faithful angels to the lieatific vision whereby 
they see always the face of the Father who is m 
heaven (Matt., xviii, 10), and the elevation of man 
to the state of grace here and glory hereafter. I he 
hypostatic union and the angelic su|H*matur»l are 
i>oth closely connected with our own elevation 
From St. John (i, 12-14) we know that the liyjK>- 
statio union is the ideal and instrument of it, and 
St, Paul declares that the angels are all minister uig 
spirits, sent to minister for thcMii, who shall rei’eive 
the iiAeritance of salvation'" (fleb., i, 14 ». Uuiv- 
mi r for separate treatment the auxiliary supernatural 
(see Rbvblation; Mibacub; PaopflucT), uie hypo- 
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sutic union (see Incarnation), ami the anfola* dt* 
vation (Mi'e Anokui), this akiele deals with the 
KUt>erntttural oixler in man both in its history and 
analysis. 

Hnefiy, the history is this; From the l^tiiniiig« 
m.wi w:is nuiHHi, far above the claims of his natute. 
to a life which modi' him, even here I ado w, the adopted 
chilli of tlixl, and to a destiny which otkiitlad him to 
the 1 m*« title visiun and love of (jiod in hoavoti. To 
these strictly su|s*ni}Uural gifts by whkdl man was 
truly maile jiartuki'r of the Divine naiun^ (11 Pet.< 
I, 4) wen* ailded prtdernaUiral erulowmcnls, that h 
immiimty fruin igiiorafi(X\ passion, miffering and 
death, whicli left him ‘‘little lower than the angels'* 
(Ps. viii. b; Ib'br,, ii 7). Through their own iault« 
our hrst parents forfeit4Hl for themselves and thair 
nu'e both the ( iinl-like life and tliNdimyand the aii^l- 
like emlowiiif'nts In His mert'ty <bai promised a 
UcMliviiier who. hcnddiHi by agtw of propbts'y. cams 
in the fulneaM of time m the {n'TSoii of Ji*su« Uhrist, 
the ineiiriiate Sou of (loil, Hy Hi« Incnrriation. 
labourH. pa.H.snm, and ileath, Jeims Christ reslortMt 
tiiankuul to its former Divine sonship and heavenly 
inherit jince, if not to its qiiasi-angeln^ prf^rogatives, 
the virtue of UiHlenqition Is'Uig apinusl to us turuugh 
tin' joint miniMtralioiis of the inner Spirit and of tiio 
visible C'hurch, la the form of actual nel|)S, habitual 
Hanetity, and the power of meriting lleivven. 

An analysis of the HU|>iTnatiiral order, bandy iii- 
uugurated liy the Fathers, but brought to a tjoint of 
great pi'rfiTtum bv tin* ScluHdmen and |>ost-Triden- 
tine tluHilogiauH, diMelosi*H the various elements that 
make up order, that is an end, means, and laws 
'rile end is mairs destmatioti to «<s* (i(Mi face to fiuso 
and to love Him corresjioudinglv. If. as will ln> 
hIiow'ii, ihe intuitive vusion of (hsl m our irm^ d<*stiny 
ami moreover transeends our highest natural tioweril, 
then we muHt be giv«*n meiiiiH capable of attaining 
that iMid, that is HUperriatiiral. Those mi'aiis can 
Im* no other than our own actions, but mv<*sUsl with 
a higher inmer that makes them im'riUirkius of 
Heaven (iraee. IsAh iwtual ami habitual, tstlw wmree 
of that m» riling jaiwer: while habitual grace, w\th 
its tram of infusisl virtues or fiunilties raiiM's our nuxls 
of Uung and (>|M*rutmg to a sphere whieh is (iixi’s 
own, ai’tuul gnu'e spurs us on to juHtilicaUori and, 
once w(' stand just died, sets in inotum our suiier- 
jiatural txiwf'rs causing them to yu'ld gmsl ami rneri* 
torious works. In tin* supernatural order, as in all 
others, there are also Hjiecdic laws. The work of 
man’s Hanctifieaf ion dejwaids in a manner on the 
general laws of the univiTstt ami most ciTtamly uiM>n 
tin* carrying out of all the moral prm'cptx written m 
our hearts. B(*sides these laws, which Chvmi naine 
not to alsdish, there are p mit-ive or fnsdy <!«tahiwh**d 
eiuM’tmentH ranging all the way from the Divinely 
apTHunti'd {'onditiorm of salvation to the revealisl 
obligalions and even the rules governing our growth 
in hulinc'ss, (llory and gnM«*, being the eefiiral 
features of the sufsTnutural order, sis*eial reference 
will 1 k‘ mtuie to tlieni Indh m the exiiosition of errors 
and the establishmeid of the Gatholie d<K’(rine. 

I. 'd he* 1 h<s)ri<‘H denying or Ixdit tiiiig thO 

sujKTfiatural order niav be classitHHl from the stami- 
iwiiit of both their hisKirn al Arqw'aninee and logmol 
w'liucnee, into thr<s? groups iwconlmg as tiiey vmijir 
the Hurs'rnatural (D in oiir prewnt de ptfJf* condition, 
(2) m the original status of man, Cl) in lU \yom%bthiy 

and evidenccfs. «... i £» i 

To the first group Indong P^dagianiiira and Wciiii*' 
tifdagiaTiisin liifluencisi, no doubt, by ths 5 
ideJ and their own fisiH*fic |K*rformamM», the PoUi- 
gians of ihe fifth century so magnified th© cap^ilv 
of human nature os to prtifiouTice natum to it fWih 
the lw*atific vision ami the humaft <^ts by wniob tt 
is mcritid. They were condemned by ih© Counc^ 
of MOeve and Caithag©, 41«. doling, tlNs 
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pelagiani, oemured by the Ckiimcil of Oraz^ (529), 
subtracted from the supernatural only oertain phases 
of man’s life as the beginning of faith and final perse- 
verance. To this group b^ong also, in a manner, 
the false mystics of the fourteenth cent^, the Beg- 
hards condemned by the Council of Vienne (1312)^ 
for claiming that the rational creature possesses 
beatitude in itself without the help of the lumen 
(fierim *and Kckhart, whose identification of the 
Creator and the creature in the act of contemplation 
was censured by John XXII in 1329, 

To the second group belong the ^ly Reformers 
and the Jansenist School, though in different degrees. 
MisinUirpreting th(^ still impenwt terminology of the 
Fathers who call(xl natural, in the sense of original, 
the elevation of our first parents^ the early Reformers 
held that, a^^cording to ratristic tea<;hing and con- 
trarily to the Hchoolrnen, that elevation was not 
sujMirnatural. Their error, rejected by the Council 
of Trent (Hess. V, decrctuin de jHJCcato originalL 
can. 1), was taken up tigain. but in a more refined 
form, by Baius who, indeed^ designated b» super- 
natural man’s original condition but nullified the 
meaning of the word by stating that our first parent’s 
elevation was demanded by and due to the normal 
condition of humanity. In spite of his condemnation 
by Pius V (Denzinger, 9th ed., nn. 901, 903, 906, 922) 
he was followed by the Jansenist (Juesnel and the 
pseudo-Hynod of ristoia, the former censured by 
Clement XI {IXmzingcr, nn, 1249, 1250) and the 
latter by Pius VI (Denzinger, nn. 1379, 1380, 1383). 
A confusion betwenm the moral and the sumirnatural 
order, frequently found in the Baianist and Jan^nist 
writings, was reproduced more or less consciously 
by some German theologians like Stattler, Hermes, 
CiQnther, Hirsh, Kuhn, etc., who i^mitted the 
supernatural character of the other gifts but con- 
t(>ndod that the adoption to eternal life and the par- 
taking of the Diviiui nature, iKung a moral necessity, 
could not bo supernatural. That revival of an old 
error found a strong and sucoeasful opponent in 
Kleutgen in the secondjjolumc of his theology on 
the Bup'rnatural. r 

To tlie third group belongs the Rationalist School 
from Soe-inus to tne presimt Moilernists. While 
the foregoing errors procmUnl ^ess from a direct 
denial than from a confusion of the supiernatural 
with the natural order, the Rationalist error rejects 
it in its entirety, on the plea of philosophical imiioiwi- 
bility or critical non-<*.xistence. The Syllabus of Pius 
IX and the Vatican Constitution “De fide eatho- 


lica” (Denzinger, ii, 1655) checkt?d for a while that 
radical Naturalism which, however, has reapjieared 
lately in a still more virulent form with Modernism, 
While there is nothing common between Rosmini 
and the present Moilernists, he may, all unwittingly, 
have paviHl the w ay for them in the following vaguely 
Subjectivist prox>osition : “The su|)eniatural order 
consists in the manifestation of Ikung in the plenitude 
of its reality, and the effect of that m^ifestation is 
a Gotl-like sentiment, inchoate in this life through 
the light of faith and grace, consummaU^ in the next 
through the light of glory” (36th Rosminian proposi- 
tion condemned by the Holy Office, 14 Dec., 1887). 
Pr^»rving the dogmatic formulie while voiding them 
of their contents, the Modernists constantly speak 
of the 8upc»matural, but they understand thereby 
the advanced stages of an evolutive process of the 
religious sentiment There is no room in their 
eystem for the objective and revealed supernatural: 
their Agnosticism declares it unknowable, their 
Immanentism derives it from our own vitality, their 
symbolism explains it in term of subjective experience 
and their criticism declares non-autbentic the docu- 
ments used to prow it. “There is no question 
now,” says Pius X, in his Encyclical “Paaoendi” of 
8 ^t., 1907, “of the old error by which & eort d 
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right to the supernatur^ ]was claimed for hu m a n 
nature. We havfe gone /at beyond that. We have 
reached the point Vhere»it is affirmed that our most 
holy religion, in the nian Christ as in us, emanated 
from nature spontanwusly knd entirely. Than this, 
there is surely nothing more destructive of the whole 
supernatural order.” 

II. Cathouc Doctrine. — From the above docu- 
ments, it may be summarized in three points: (1) The 
fact of man’s elevation to grace and glory as against 
the Pelagian error; (2) the supernatural character of 
that elevation as against the Protestant and Jansenist 
theory; and (3) as against Rationalism, its possibility 
and the validity of its credentials. 

(1) The fact of man’s elevation, probably alluded 

to in the likeness of God imprinted m Adam (Gen., i, 
26), in the tree of life from which he was barretl in 
consequence of his sin (Gen^ iii, 22), and in the inti- 
mate union of man with God, as described in the 
Sapiential and Prophetic books, has its full expression 
in the di^ourties of Jesus Christ (John, vi and xiv- 
xvii), in the prolo^e of the Fourth Gospel compared 
with John, li and iii, and in the introduction to 
several Epistles like I Cor.^ Eph., and I Pet. The 
direct ana face-to-face vision of God is our fut^ure 
destiny (I Cor., xiii, 12 ; I John, iii, 2). In this 
world we are not in name only but in very fact the 
sons of God (I John, iii, 1), being born anew (1 John, 
iii, 7) and having tne charity of God infused in our 
hearts by the Hmy Ghost who is given to us (Rom., 
v, 5 ) . The emphasis laid by the early Fathers on man’s 
deification has been shown elsewhere (8(*e Adoption). 
In view of all this it is not true that the Fathers 
h^ not even a name to designate the supematural, 
as is often asserted by modem critics. De Broglie 
(Le Burnaturel, p. 45) shows that there were at least 
four different phrases to express the supernatural 
gifts: Mp (above nature), adscititia (super- 

added), rift (foreign to the essence), 

Xdptf, (gratuitous). 

(2) The gratuitous or supt'rnatural character of 
the Dcatific vision was placed in bold relief by St. 
Paul (I /Tim., vi, 15) ana St. John (i, 18 and yi, 46). 
St. IreiUeus jrtcrely paraphrast's their Umching in 
the famous Cemtence: “Homo a so non videt Deum; 
ille autem volens vidotur hominibus quibus vult, 
^uando vult, quemadmodurn vult; potons enim 

.in omnibus Deus” (Contra httjres., Vj 20). Neither 
can one read such passages as Eph., i, 16-19 and iii, 
14-21; Col., i, 10 sq,; II ret., i, 4; etc., without realiz- 
ing t^t the suiKjraatural character of the intuitive 
vision applies likewise to prest^nt charity “which sur- 
passes all knowltxlge”. The transwndence of the 
supernatural order, not only above our present de 
facto condition^ but also above our native constitu- 
tion viewed philosophically in the elements and prop- 
erties and exigencies of numan nature, is not em- 
phasized in early Christian literature, which deals 
not with abstractions, St. Paul, however, describ- 
ing the r61e of the Redeemer which is to renovate, 
repair, and restore, comes very near the point by 
hinting that our present, clearly 8ui)ematural ele- 
vation is but a return to the no lf«8 supernatural 
condition of the “old Adam”; and while the point 
is not fully discussed by the Fathers before the 
Pelagian controversies concerning original sin, yet 
some passing remarks by St. Irenwus (Contra hasres,, 
III, xviii, I, 2) and St. John Chrysostom (X Homily 
on St. Johm 2) show that there is no chasm between 
the early Fathers, St. Augustine, who presented a 
bold, if not finish^, delineation of the supematural 
as such, and the l^hoolmen and post-Tridentine theo- 
logians (as Soto, “De natura et mtia”; ^pald^ 
“De ente supematurali”; Suarez, variis stati- 
bus”) who carefully distinguished the various states 
of human nature. Ripalda’s opinion to the effect 
tha t the beat^c vision which is de facia supernatural 
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to the whole actual creation might become natural 
to some possible higher creature, has never bwn for- 
mally condemned by the Church; it is however uniuu- 
mouslv rejected by theologians, as it seems less con- 
formable to Scriptural sayinp and tends to dt^atroy 
the absolute' tj^nsceiidence of the supernatural order. 

(3) The philosophical possibility and the critical 
asoeikainment of the supt'matui^ order an* the 
central point of Christian apologetics. Against 
the prejudicial views of the Rationmists who pro- 
nounce It inexistent, or lumecessary, or mischievous, 
or even ini}Kissibl«,-Chi^tian atiologists urge, and to 
good purpose, the critical value of the reeonls on 
which it rests, its qiiasi-iuH'csaity for the com'ct con- 
duct of life, the profits it bring.s to its recipients, and 
the utter want of foundation of its so-<!alUHl anti- 
nomies. Having thus cletutMl the ground, they 
proceed to ooHt'ct and inU*rprct and organize the 
various data of Revelation^ the result bt'ing a hiu-- 
monious and truly grandiose sysUnn of overlife. 
From the commonly receivinl axiom that “grace 
dot’js not destroy but only iHTfects natuit'’' they 
establish betwetm the two ord<‘r8 a paralh'liHin that 
is not mutual confusion or reciprociu excliwion, but 
distinction and subordination. The Schoolmen spike 
frtiely of nature^a possibilities {fUitmtia oMumiutlui) 
and even (xmatioiis {apwhtua tMturalu) towards 
the sufx'rnatural. To thost* traditional nietlusis 
and view^s some Christian writi'rs have, of late, 
endeavoun'd to mid and even substitute another 
th<H>ry which, they claim, will bring thi‘ suiM'rnatural 
home to the modern mind and give it unquestionable 
credentials. I’he novel theory consists in making 
nature postulate the supernatural. VVhaU'ver Ik' 
the legitimitv of th(' puriKise*, the* method is ambiguous 
and full of ilitfalls. IhitwtH'n llu' Schoolmen's ?>o/cn- 
tia d)Mieniuihn and apiniiitua moralu ami the Modern- 
ist tenet according to which the sujHTnatural “ernii- 
nates from nature s|)ontanfX)Usly and entiri'ly " th<‘re 
is spacH* and distances at the same time, the* Cathedie 
apologist who woulel attempt tei fill semie eif th<* spacer 
and cove'r some of the distance should kf'Cp m mind 
the admonitiem of Pius X to those* “(.'atholie's who, 
while reje'cting immaiu'nce as a dex^trine*, enijiloy 
it as a method eif afologeties, and who do this so 
imprudently that ih('y seM*m to mlmit that there* is 
in human nature* a true and rigorous nec(‘SHity with 
regarei to the HUiK»rnatural oreler anel not m<*re‘ly 
a capmdty and suitability for the siiiK*rnatural 
Bueh as has at all times bt*<*n e*mphasiz(*d by Catholic 
apologists” (Eimyclical “Pascendi”). 

Hu'aloa. D« frUe MuprrfuituraU (PuriH, 1S70), S<’HKApi;ii, Dr 
tr%pl%c% ordinr (Viciinn. ISai), Tkhrikn, hi omtr 
(Pam, 1807); Bainvibi,, Nature ti nurtiaturrl (Purw. I90.J); 
Bkoolir, Le tfurnalurrl (PariJi, 1(K)8). Ljokaro, Le rapport dr la 
nature nt du furntUurrl d'aprin Irn tMolooirn* t>colaet%qurii du A '//• 
au X VHP itUrle« (Paria, 1010). A more wmiplete biblmicraphy 
ia found m. Wii.wki.m Asn Hcannei.i., Manual of ( tUh TMwhtffp, 
I (lA>ndoii, 1000), 430; Tanqukrey. HynopmH thnd I 

(Now York), 346; Barbillics, U caDrhtumr romain, III (Mon- 
trojeau, 1908), 362; Labauc-hk, , • . • ... in 

iMiftmn de thiol, doffmaixqur (Paria. 1908). „ 
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Superpellicium. Bee Burpuce. 

Superttition [from sujHrfosto, “Ri stand in terror 
of the deity” (Cicero, ”r)e Nat. dtHiruin”, I, xlii, 
117); or from mperHie», “surviving”: “Qoi UxtoH dies 
precabantur e't immolabant, ut, sibi sui liWn sum*r- 
stites esiient, suiKsrstitiosi sunt appellati”, i. e. “Th^ 
who for whole days prayed and offerc'd sacrifice that, 
their children might survive theni, were called supe^r- 
Btitious” (Cicero, ibid., II, xxviii, 72). Cicero also 
drew the distinction: “Superstitio esi in qua tirnor 
inaniB deoruim religio quae deorum cuitu pio contin- 
etur”, i. e. “Superstition is the baseless fear of the 
gods, religion the pious worship.” According to Isi- 
dore of Seville (Etymolog., 1. 8, c. iii, «^nt.b the word 
QDmes from supergtatuo or mperinsiituo: Superstitio 
Olt supeorfluA observaiitia in cuitu super statuta seu 


institiita miperiorum”, i. e, “observances added on lo 
pmrnlxd or estaldishtd worship”) t« defiiifd by 8 ^* 
Thomas (ll-II, O. xcii, a. 1 ) as “a viot' opposed to 
rchguin hy way of excess; not liecaiise in the worship 
of Cttd it diHw mort* than trtie religion, but tiecaime H 
offers Divine worship to Ix'tngs other than God or 
offers worslup to God in an imnro|K»r manner”. Bu- 
iM'rstition sins by excess of ndigion, and thiik differs 
man the vice of irreligton, which sins by delect. The 
theological virtue of rt'ligion stands midway between 
the two. ( 11 - 11 , Q. xcii, a. 1 .) 

DivmioN. — There are four stiecies of superstitkms: 
(D improper worsliip of the true ('hd (in^htfus im* 
/>i ciii/wj«V, (2) idolatry; (3) divination; (4) vain 
obm'rvancw, wiiieh include magic and occult aria* 
This division is bami ufKm the various ways in which 
n'ligion may be vit iatctl hy exet^. Worship iH’Hxnnea 
indfhitus ndtita when incongnious, meaningless, im- 
piHux'r elements are addinl to the pn>j>er and approved 
perionnance; it IsHHimes idolatrous when it is offered 
to Croat un‘s si'l up as divinitk'S or endowed with 
divine allributes. Divination (q, v.) consists in the 
attempt to extract from creaturtw, by rnmns of wli- 
gious rites, a knowlinlgi* of futurt' events or of things 
known to (Icwl alone. Under the head of vain obser* 
vanees come all thost* Isdiefs and practieivi which, at 
least by implieation, attribute' HuiHTnatural or pnv 
t(*rimtural powers for giMsi or for evil to caiist^s evi- 
dently incapable of pnxlucing the exiMX'tcd effciqs. 
The numlxT and variety of sujS'rstitionM apfH'i^ frfun 
the following list of thost* most in vogue at differtuit 
I>crifKlH of history: astrology, the reiulirig of the future 
and of man’s tjewtiny from tlie stars; aertiinaticy, 
(iiviiiatitms by mt'ans of the air and w'inds; amulets, 
things worn os a rt'imHly or prtwrvativt* against eyilii 
or inmehief, such as aiw*a«*s or witchcraft; chiro- 
mancy, or palmistrv, divinatitm by the liiuw of the 
liand; (*apnonmn(*y,1l)y tin* as(*ent or motion of smoke; 
catroptomancy, by mirrors; altimant'y, by salt; car- 
tomancy, by playing eanis; anthroiHiinancy, by in- 
siM'otion of liuriian visc^Ta; bt'lommicy, by tlie sliiitning 
of arrows (Ezechiel, xxi, 21); gtxiiiiancy, by noiuts, 
Hni*H, or figures traetn! on the ground; hydriH 
maiiey, b}' water; idolatry, the worsliip of idols; 
Habianisin, the worship of thi* sun, moon, and stiura; 
ZtMilatry, Antliroiwilatry, anti Fetishism, the womhip 
of anuniils, man, and things without stmw*; Devil- 
worship; the worship of abstract notions tM»riioniiied, 
e. g. Victory', Peace*, Fame, (kimninl, whicdi ha<l tein- 
pl(*s and a'])ri(*sthood for the performance of their 
cult ; m*eroinancy, the evocation of the dead, os old as 
history and perpetuat<*d in eontemjMinuy' Hpiritisin; 
oneirbniancy the interpn'tation of dreams; r»h»ltn*s, 
iMitions, or channs intemhxl to excite love; omens or 
prognostic's of future events; witchcraft arid magic 
in all their ramificatioiiM; lucky and unlucky days, 
numbers^ is'rsons, things, m’lions; the evil eye, st>eUs, 
incantations, ordeals, etc - r t 

OiuoiN — 1'he source of sufw*rstiuau is, in the tirst 
fdacf;, subji'Ctiva. /Ignoraiuje of natural mnmm leads 
to the Mief that cxTtain striking fihenom«‘na expn*ss 
the will or the anger of some invisible overruling 
power, and the objects in which such phcnoriuma 
apww arc forthwith <hilic<l, aa, o k. m Nalun- 
womhin. Clonvorwly, itmny (.tiiKWlilioii* |)ranti«c« 
arc d<io to an l•XM«K<•^at(■<l notion or a lalm' mUTpij^ 
tation of natural cvontH, no that ^(“ota aro aought 
which arc iM-yond the efficioncy of P^'yfJCW- 
"Xuriourty alao with rcRord 
or arc still in the future playa a coiwidcmWc p^, 
P K. in the vnrioiw kmdH of divination. But the 
chief Bouree of ifli|a*rstit ion ia iHiint^i out in Mcnjrture* 
“All men are vain, in whom tiiere m not the knawladge 
of and who l)y thew Rood thinp that ^ 
could not understand hint ‘i‘»' 

to the work* have aeknowledned who was the workmaa. 
but have imagmed either the fire, or the wind, or m 
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Bwift air, or the circle of the etars, or the great water^ 
or the sun and moon, to be the gods that rule the 
world^' (Wisdom, adii, 1-2). It is to this ignorance of 
the true God, coupled with an inordinate veneration 
for human excellence and the love of artistic repre- 
sentations appealing to the senses, that St. Thomas 
ascribes the origin of idolatry. While these arc dis- 
positive causes, the consummative cause, he adds, was 
the influence of demons who offered themwdves as 
objects of worship to erring men, giving answers 
through idols and doing things which to men seemed 
marvellous (II-II, Q. xciv, a. 4). 

These causes explain the origin and spread of 
superstition in the pagan world. They were to a 
large extent eliminaUHl by the preaching of Chris- 
tianity; but so d(*o}>-rooted was the t/cndency to which 
they gave rise that many of the ancient practices 
survived, especially among peoples just emerging 
from barbarism. It was only by degrees, through 
the legislation of the Church and the advance of 
scientinc knowledge, that the earlier forms of super- 
stition were eradicated. But the tendency itself has 
not wholly disappearefi. Side by side with the Ra- 
tionalistic philosophy and the rigorous scientific 
methods which are characi eristic of modem tho^ht, 
there are still to be found various sorts of 8up*rstition. 
So far as this includes the worship of things other 
than God, it is not only an essential part, but the 
foundation also of the Positivistic system (Cornt^), 
which sets up humanity as the object of religious 
worship (see 1\)bitivism). Nor can Pantheism (q. v.), 
which identifies God and the world, lead consistently 
to any but superstitious practices, liowever it may in 
theory disclaim such a puriKise, The human mind, 
by a natural impulse, tends to worship something, 
and if it is convinced that Agnosticism is true and 
that God is unknowable, it will, sooner or later, devise 
other objects of worship. It is also significant that 
iust when many scienti.sts supposed that belief in a 
future life had been finally provt^l an illusion, Spirit- 
ism (q. V.). with its doctrines and practices, should 
have gained such a strong hold not only on the ignor- 
ant. but also, and in a much mon' serious 8ens<s on 
leading representatives of science itself, I'his may in- 
deed be interpreted as a reaction again.st Materialism; 
but it is none the less, at bottom, an evidence of man’s 
restless desire to penetrate, by any anti every means, 
the mystery that lies beyond death. W hile it is easy 
t/O condemn Spiritism as superstitious and vain, the 
condemnation docs not do away with the fact that 
Spiritism has become widespread in this age of en- 
li|[htonment. Now as in the past the rcji'ction of 
Divine truth in the name of reason often o()<ms the 
way to beliefs and practices which are at once 
unworthy of reason and dangerous to morality. 

Sinfulness of Superstition in General. — Sui>er- 
stition of any description is a iransgn^ion of the 
First Commandment: am the Wd thy God, — 

thou shalt not have strange gods before me. Thou 
shalt not make to thyself a graven thing, nor the 
likeness of anything that is in heaven above, or in the 
earth beneath . . . thou shalt not adore them nor 
serve them” (Exod., xx, 2-5). It is also against the 
positive law of the Church, which visits the worst 
kinds of superstition with severe punishments, and 
against the natural law inasmuch as it runs counter 
to the dictates of reason in the matter of man’s rela- 
tions to God. Such objective sinfulness is inherent 
in all superstitious practices from idolatry down to the 
vainest of vain observances; of course in very different 
degrees of gravity. With regard to the subjective 
guilt attachmg to them it must be borne in mind that 
no sin is mortid unless committed with full knowledge 
of its grievous wickedness and with full deliberation 
and oonsent. Of these eesential factors the first is 
erften wanting entirely, and the second is only imper- 
fectly present. The numerous oases in which the 


event seemed to justify the superstitious practice, 
and the universality of such incongruous beliefs ana 
performances, though they may not always induce 
inculpable ignorance, may possibly obscure the knowl- 
edge and weaken the to a point incompatible 
with mortal sin. As a matter of fact, many supersti- 
tions of our own day have been acts of genuine piety 
at other times, ancl may be so still in the hearts of 
simple folk. 

Special Superstitions. — ^The principal species 
of sujierstition, viz., idolatry, divination, occult arts, 
have received adequate treatment in other articles. 
Something remains to be said on (1) cullus indebilus, 
or the pious vagaries which people intermingle with 
Catholic religion; (2) vain observances in daily life. 

(1) Improper worship (cuUus itidcbitus) consists in 
introducing false or superfluous elements into the 
practice oi true religion. Such false elements, be 
their origin culpable deceit or inculpable credulity, 
vitiate th<' virtue of religion by substituting error for 
truth in the service of God. A layman pi»rforming 
priestly functions, a pardoner selling spurious indul- 
gences, a fanatic clevotcM' inventing false* miracles and 
answers to prayers in order to introduce or spread his 
own favourite d(*votion, wholesale believers in super- 
natural apparitions, visions, revelations, which serve 
no goofl purpose — all these* are guilty of superstition, 
at le*a8t material. As re^gards formal guilt, this is 
often reeiuce*d to the vanishing point by the prevailing 
erenlulity and common practi(*e of the period. The 
worship of imaginary saints or r<*lics, d<*votion based 
upon false revelations, apparitions, suppose'd mira- 
cl(*s, or false not ions generally, is usually exenisable in 
the wor8hippf*r on the ground of ignorane*e and good 
faith; but there is no excuse for tlK)se who use similar 
means to e*xploit popular credulity for their own pi'- 
cuniary profit. The originators of such falsehoods 
are liars, deceivers, and not rarely thieves; but a 
milder judgment should be pronounced on those who, 
after discovering the imposture, tolerate the improper 
cultus. P\)r it 18 no easy matter, even for the highest 
authorities, to f‘radicale‘beli(*fs or to check the growth 
of devotions which have taken a strong hold on the 
popular mind: the long struggle of the Inquisition 
with the Spiritual Franciscans, who, on the assump- 
tion that the rule of St. Francis was a direct revela- 
tion from heaven, attributfd to the practice of i>ov- 
erty an exaggerated importance, and cheerfully went 
to the stake rather than relinquish their ways, is but 
one example among scores that could be cited. 7'here 
is always the fear of upnwjfing the wheat with the 
tares, and the hope of seeing th<* improp€‘r worsliip 
die a natural deatli; for devotions also have their 
changing seasons. The pope and the bishops are the 
proper authorities to act in these matters, for to them 
belongs the regulation of worship, both public and 
private, and it is the duty of every Catholic to abide 
by their decision. 

The same irflections apply to another kind of im- 
proper worship, the cultm mperfluus w’hich consist.s in 
expe<*ting from certain pre-arranged circumstances a 
greater efficacy of the religious performance; e. g. to 
expect a greater benefit from Masses said before sun- 
rise w’itb a certain number of candles disposi^ in a cer- 
tain order, by a priest bearing a special saint’s name 
or being of the supposed stature of Christ. Triduums, 
novenas, First Friday Communions, nine consecutive 
First Friday Communions, Saturday fasting, though 
they seem to attach special importance to numner 
and dates, are approved by the Church, because these 
dates and numb^ are convenient for shaping and 
regulating certain excellent devotions. The Catholic 
devotions which are connected with holy places, holy 
shrines, holy wells, famous relics, etc, are commonly 
treated as superstitious by non-Catholics who either 
reject all worship of fsaints and relics or assume pious 
frauds on the part of the priests who benefit by the 
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worebip. It must be admitted that these* hallowed 
i^ts and thinp have occasioned many legends; tluit 
popular credulity was in some cases the principal 
cause of their celebrity; that here and then^ instain^o 
of fraud can be adduced; yet^ for all that, the prin- 
ciples which guide the worshipper, and hia gixxi in- 
tentions, are not impaired by an undercurrent of 
error as to farts. If sui>erstition then* be, it is unl\ 
material. Moreover, the Church is always can*ful to 
remove any fraud or error inconsistent w*ith tnic devo- 
tion, although she is tolerant of “pious beliefs” wha-h 
have helped to further Christian pi(*ty . Thus, alleginl 
saints and relics are 8uppre88(*d as soon as discovi^nnl, 
but belief in the private revelations to which the feast 


hat put o« tlw IikWi l>y deewm* al t 
1702. ami 10 May. 1757), fliusa. Ohmv^tmoii Am 

ISSH) (a ata«Mi<^ an h^liah 
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J VVlUfEUI. 

Supper, Thk Last, the meal held by Christ and 
His dl^elpleH on the eve of His Passion at w'hich He 
institutfHi the Holy Eucharist. 

I'lMi - 'I'he Evangelists and critics generally agree 
that the List SupptT was on a Thursday, that Christ 
suffered and <1 uh! on Friday, and that fie arost> from 
the deail on Sunday. As* to the day of the month 
then' tHH'ins a differenct* hi'twwn the reeonl of the 


of Corpus Christ i, the Rosary, the Sacred Heart and 
many other devotions owt* th(‘ir origin is neitluT eoin- 
manded nor prohibited ; here each man is hia own ju<ige. 

(2) Turning now to vain ohst'n^ances in daily life, 
properly so called, w'e first meet with the suix'rstitioiih 
observcxl in the administration of justice during manv 
centuries of the Middle Ages, and known as ordi'nls or 
“judgments of God”. Among the early (iermansa 
man accusfHl of a crime had to prove hi.s innoe^'iiee, 
no pr(K)f of his guilt being ineumhent on his aeeusors 
The oath of a fri‘e man, 8trengtlu*ne(l by the oaths 
of friends, sufficed to establish hi.s innocence, hut 
when the oath was refirstni or the ro<|Uired number 
of “compurgators” failed, the dehuidunt, if he wa.s 
a free man, had to fight his accuser in single eom- 
imt; iKUidnien and women had either to fiml a 
champion to fight for them or to undergo sonic* oth(*r 
form of ordeal as fixed by law, arranged by tin* judge', 
or ehoRcii by one of the parties. Besides (he judicial 
combat the early (ierinan laws rc'eognizcHl as ic'giti- 
inate means to (liserimmate hc'twcx'n guilt and iniio- 
cenee the easting or cJniwmg of lots, trial by fire m 
several forms "-holding one’s hand in lire for a deter- 
mined h*ngth of time*; passing hetwe*^ two piles of 
burning wood with no e*ov<‘ring for (he* ImkIv exe*ept a 
shirt impr(‘gnate(l with wax; e*arrying with the* nakenl 
hand a red-hot iron weighing fiom one to thnn* pounds 
a distance of from nine (o twe lve* paee‘H; walking bare- 
f(H)t ove*r nine r(*d-Iiot plougbshan's disposed in a line* 
nine Htejm long. At the rcKit of th<‘rte mid many 
analogous prae.tices (see Ordeals) lay t he* firm b<*hef 
that God would work a miracle rathe'r than allow' 
the innoctuit to perish oi the wiekeni to pre*vail 
These “ judgme’ntH of God” gave* ri.se to new supersti- 
tions. whether guilty or not, iiersons subjected to the 
txials would oft(*n put mon* eonhde'iiee* in charms, 
magic formulas, and oint ineiil » l han in t he int ervent ion 
of Provid(*iice. The orde als gradually gave way be- 
fore the rationalistic temj)<*rof me»de*rn time's; trials by 
torture, which surviv<*d the* ordt*als, seem to have* 
been inspired by the* same ide*a, that Geid w ill prote*<'t 
the innocent and give* them Hupe*rhuman endurance. 

The jKiwer of the evil ('ye ifatinriatio) has be*en b«*- 
lieve?d in for a long time, and is still drendc'd in many 
countries. The number thirtee'ii eonliniies to strike 
terror into the bre*a8tH of m<*n who profe'ss not to fear 
God. The apparent sueeess which so oftem atte‘nds a 
superstition can mostly bo aeeountexl for by natural 
causes, although it w'ould be rash to deny all sui><‘r- 
natural intervention (e. in the phenomena of npirit- 
imn) . \Mien the obi<*et is to ascertain, or to effect m a 
general way, one of Iw'o possiVde events, the law of 
probabilities gives an iHjual <?hance to succe^ and 
failure, and 8uec«*ss does more to support than failure 
would do to de'stroy .suj^rstition, for, on its 
there are arrayed the religious instinct, sympathy and 
apathy, confidence and distrust, cncourage*ment and 
discouragement, self-suggestion and |>erhaps strong- 
cat of alF“tbe h<*aling powc*r of nature. 

»r. Thomas, 8umma. U- II. QQ ALraowiirs 

Liouow, TAeo/. Mar,, iV. i, «!. LislSe^iR (Lyonn, 1«73). 
iMeful DOi^: Fhrraeis, j^ompta Btbluiiheca, » v. 

SiMAi. dIt Aberglnube (3d e<L. 1»94): Tmzm, f^VorTol 

•OHonM (2 rob.. Faria, ia7»; 2 more vola, Fsm, 1704) (a work of 


synoptie* Gos|h*1s aiiel that of 8t. John. In ccinsi!)- 
qiR'uce* se>mc critu*s have rt'je'cUHl the autheniicity 
of citht‘r ae’count or of Imth. Since Christiana, 
iice'epting the* inspiration of the Script urt»ii, cannot 
mlmit t‘ontra(iieti<*ns in the iwM'rexl wrih^rs, vartmai 
attempts Imvt* hiM'n ituwle to reconcile the stateinenta. 
Matt , XXVI. 17, says, “And on the first day of the 
A*ynM*s”. Mark, \iv, 12, “Now* on the first «lay of 
the unleavf*ned hreael, when they fwicrifieed ilw 
|)ase*h ” , l.uke', xxii, 7, “ And the day of the unleavened 
t>rf*iid came*, on which it was nt'ex'SKiiry that the fMisch 
should Ik* killt‘d”. From thew' paiwiagcst it seemii 
to follow that Jesus and his diseiples confoniHHl to 
the ortlmary eustoni, that the Last SiipjM'r Uaik place 
on the 11th of Nisan. and that the Crucifixion won 
on the 15th, the gr<*al fe*Mlival of the Jews. This 
onimon, helel by "^loU'!, (*onie‘Uus a LaPidi*, Patrlti, 
(orluy. He ngHtenlM*rg, ( )hlHhause*n, ami lliolimk, is 
confirm<*d hv the* custom of the* e*arly Easte'tm C'hurfih. 
whie'h, leK>king to the day of llie* month, celebrated 
the ('omme'inonition e»f the* Ixirel’s Last Sup^xT on the 
14th of Nisan, without paying any attention to the 
day of the* we'i'k. I'his was done in e^mformity with 
the b*aeiung of Si. John the Evangelist. Bui in hi* 
Ge»siM*l, St Jeehn s«H*nm Uy mdieat4* that Friday wan 
the Mth of Nisan. feir (xviii, 2H) on the moriimg of 
tins day the* Jew-s “went not into the hall, that they 
might not be* ei(*lile*elj hut that, they might e^at^ th© 
paseii \ anous things were* done on Uiis Friday 
which ennild not lx* elone* on a feast, vi»., (Christ is ar* 
n*sU*ei, triiHl, erueifiexl; His Ixidy is taken doi^ 
“ (iM'eauHe* it w iis the* pttriisee*\ c) that the* IxMlies iiiight 
not remain ujkui the cross on the sabbath day (for 
that w-^iis a gre*at sabbath (lay)”; the shroud and 
ointments are Isaighl, and so on. 

The* (ie*fen<le'rs of this opinion claim that there t* 
only an apparent (*.ontra<iie*t.um iinel that the differing 
8tateme*ntH may he reeoneih'd. Ffir the Je»ws cttl- 
culatwl their fe-stivals and Sabbaths from sunset U> 
Hunm‘t: thus the Sabbath Is'gaii afhT sunse*t 
Friday and end<*d at sunset on Hatu relay. Fhi* 
style IS emnlove*d by the synoptie (JosfMds, while St. 
John, wntmg alxait IweTity-six ye'itrs aft^T the dc- 
stnietion of Jerusalem, w hiai Jewish laws ami enistorn* 
no l(mg(‘r pn-vaih'd, may we‘11 have uwmI the lumiAn 
methoel of computing time*: from midnight to mid- 
night. The word ixisrh eio<*H not f*xehisiv«*ly apply 
to the paschal lainl) e»n tlie* eve of the mast, hut I* 
used in the* Scriptures and m Oh* 'l almuei 
Bense* for the* entire* fcHtivity, including the cAngwrjA, 
any legal di'hlerneiit eouhf have he'e n **^'^’***'[^|. 
the evening ahlutionH; trials, 

and many servile works. Oioiigli feerindden on tb© 
Sabbath, were* not fe>ri)Hlden on feasts (Num., 

10' Dent , XVI, 2.0. J he word /xirasrew may 
the pri'paratiem for any Sabbath and 
cxmimon de'signatieai for any I'ndiiy, and ita 
ion with pasch nee*d not mean pre'peimtion for til© 
IwveT b^^ I riehiv nf the fW.ye*r iwoioin, and 
b^e* this Sabbath was a gri’fit HttbbatlL 
over it sere ins epiite certain that if Ht. John 
U, give a diffvn-nl ^ 


DOl^: F*RRARI«, J^ampta motwnneca, m v. jOVO a J IV WU 

oir (3d «!.. 1894); Tm»iw. HvTOpticB and sanctioned by the cubUmh at bU own 

(3 vob.. Paris, 1679; 2 mors vols.. Pans, 1704) (swork of nyoup.* 
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Chureli at Ephemus, he would have said 00 expressly. 
Others accept the apparent statement of St. John 
that the La^ Supper was on the 13th of Nuan and 
try to reooncile the account of the Synoptics. To 
tms class belong Paul of Burgos, Maldonatus, Petau, 
Hardouin, Tillemont, and others. Peter of Alexan- 
dria (P. G., XCII, 78) says: *‘In previous years 
Jesus had kept the Passover and eaten the paschal 
lamb, but on the day before He suffered as the true 
Pascw Lamb He taught His disciples the mysteiy 
of the type.” Others say: Since the Pasch, falling 
that year on a Friday, was reckoned as a Sabbath, 
the Jews, to avoid the inconvenience of two successive 
Sabbaths, had postponed the Passover for a day, 
and Jesus adhered to the day fixed by law: others 
think that Jesus anticipated the celebration, knowing 
that at the proper time He would be in the grave. 

Place. — Ihe owner of the house in which was the 



Imtsriok or tbi Cvuboh or Sios, now a Moaquio 
Occupying the Tradition*! 8ito of the Houae in Jerusalctn in 
which the lAwtt Hupper was held 


upi^r room of the Last Supper is not mention^l in 
Scripture; but he must have been one of the discipk^s, 
since Christ bids Peter and John say, “The Master 
says”. Some say it was Nicodemus, or Jowjph of 
Arimathea, or the mother of John Mark. The hall 
was large and furnished as a dining-room. In it 
Christ snowed Himself after His Resurreetion; here 
took place the election of Matthias to the Aj^siolate 
and the sending of the Holy Ghost: here the first 
Christians assembled for the breaking of bn^ad; 
hither Peter and John came when they had given 
testimony after the cure of the man bom lame, and 
Peter afto his liberation from prison; here perhaps 
was the council of the Apostles held. It was for a 
white the only church in Jerusalem, the mother of 
fdl churches, known as the Church of the Apostles, 
or of Sion. It was visited in 404 by St. Paula of 
Rome. In the eleventh century it was destroyed by 
the Saracens, later rebuilt and given to the care of the 
Augustinians. Restored after a second destruction, 
it was placed in char|» of the Franciscans, who were 
driven out in 1561. At present it is a Mohammedan 
mosque. 

Sequence of Events. — Some critics give the fol- 
lowing harmonised order: washing of the feet of the 
AnosUes, prediction of the betr^al and departure 
01 Judas, institution of the Holy Eucharist. Others, 
believing that Judas made a sacrilegious communion, 
place the institution of the sacrament before the 
ctonarture ^ Judas. 

IN Aar. — The Last Supper has been a favourite 
subieot. In the catacombs we find representations 
ol mcMls »ving at least an idea of the surroundings 
of an ancient mning hall. Of the sixth centu^ we 
have a bas-nriief in the church at Monaa in Italy, 
a {ttotuie in a Syrian codex of the Laumitian libmy 


at Florence, and a mosaic in S. Apoilinare Nuovo 
at Ravenna. One of the most popular pictures is 
that of Leonardo da Vinci in Santa Maria delle 
Grazie, Milan. Among the modem school of Ger- 
man artists, the Last Supper of Gebhardt is regarded 
as a masterpiece. * 

Fouaro. The Chriet, the Son of Ood, tr. Gbiffith, II (London. 
1895), .386: Madanb Ceciua, Cath, Scripture Manuals: St, 
Matthew, II, 197; The ExpotUory Times, XX (Edinburgh, 1909). 
514; Theolog. praktische QuartaUchrift (1877), 425; Langbn, 
Die letOen LebeneUiffc Jeeu (Freiburg, 1864), 27; Kraus, Oeach. der 
chr. Kuntd, 8. V. Abendmahl; Stimmen au$ Maria Ixiach, XLIX, 
146; Cmwolson in Mhn. de VAcad. impir. dee Sciences de St. 
PStersboura, 7th aer., XLI, p. 37; VioouRoux, Diet, de la Bible 
(Pali*, 1899), 8. w. Chne; Cinaele, where a full bibliography 
may be found. 

Francis Mershman. 

Suppression of Monasteries. See Monasteries, 
Suppression of. 

Supralapsarianism. See Calvinism; Infra- 
lapsarians. 

Supremacy, Act of. See England; Oaths, 
English Post-Reformation. 

Supremi disciplines, Motu Proprio of Pius X, 
promulgatwl 2 July, 1911, relating to Holy Days of 
obligation. On Holy Days of precept a twofold 
duty is incumbent on the faithful, of hearing Mass and 
of abstaining from stTvile work. Owing particularly 
to the high cost of living and to the necessity of car- 
ing in due season for crops, fruits, etc., the discipline 
of the Church has tendcnl to lessen tlie number of 
Holy Days in certain countrif^s. Pius X deemed it ml- 
visable to extend this policy to the Universal Church, 
thus effecting greater uniformity. Aside, then, from 
all Sundays, the obligation of hearing Mass and ab- 
Btaining from scTvile work is now confiiuxl to eight 
days: Christmas, Now Yt^ar’s Day or the feast of the 
Circumcision, Epiphany (6 Jan.), the Ascension of 
Our Lord, the Immatmlate Conception (8 Dec.), 
the Assumption of th(* BlesmKi Vu*gin (15 Aug.), 
the feast of Sts. Peter and Paul (29 June), and, finaJly, 
the feast of All Saints (1 Nov.). Where, however, 
any of the above feasts has been abolishixl or trans- 
ferred, the new legislation is not effective. In the 
United States const^quently the Epiphany and the 
feast of Sts. Peter and Paul are not days of precq>t 
(see Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, tit. Ill, 
c. ii and p. cv). Feasts of patrons are no longer 
Holy Daj^ of obligation. Bishops may, if they 
choose, transfer the celebration of these patronal 
feasts to the following Sunday in accordance witli 
liturgical laws. If it is desired in certain countries 
or dioctises to retain as days of precept one or other 
feast abrogated by the Constitution “Supremi 
distdplinaj”, permission must be obtained from the 
Holy See. 

There is no longer any obligation, as formerly 
in many countries, of assisting at the Holy Sacrifice 
or abstaining from servile work on the feast of St. 
Joseph (19 March), the Nativity of St. John the 
Baptist (24 June), or Corpus Christi. According 
to the present Motu Proprio the feast of St. Joseph, 
with an octave, is to be celebrated on the Sunday 
following 19 March, unless that date fall on Sunday; 
the Nativity of St. John the Baptist on the Sunday 
preceding the feast of Sts. Peter and Paul (29 June); 
Corpus Christi on the first Sunday after Trinity 
Sunday. Scarcely, however, was the “Supremi di»- 
oiplinse” promulgated, when (S. R. C., 24 July) it 
was modmedasfoUows: The solemn commemoration 
of St. Joseph without an octave remains on 19 March. 
The feast of the Patronage of St. Jc^ph, however, 
on the third Sunday after Easter is raised to a double 
of the first class, a primary feast with an octave. 
Likewise the feast of Corpus Christi with its privi- 
iMed octave is observed as formerly on the Thureday 
afier Trinity Sunday, but the solemnity of the feast 
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IB trs^erred to the following Sunday. Liturgical 
questionB. to which the above changeB gavt* ri»€^, 
were settled by a Decree of the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites, 28 July. 1911. 

The present Motu Proprio institutes another im- 
portant change in legislation. As feasting and fitt- 
ing are incompatible Pius X has abolishiHl the obli- 
gation of fasting as well as that of ab«tinen<‘e for the 
Universal ChuKih, should such obligation coincide 
with any of the eight feasts, as above. Acwnling to the 
“Nouvelle Revue Theologiqne”, November, 1911, by 
decree of the S. Cong, of the Council, 2K August, 191 1, 
this dispensation is not for feasts already supnresiK'ti. 
like the Epiphany in the UnitiHi 8tat4‘8. The sivme 
^neral dispensation from the laws of abstineni'e and 
fasting is paiiUHl by the Holy Father on patronal 
feasts, abolished by the prc'scnt Constitution, slumld 
they be celebraUKl solemnly and with a large (nm- 
course of the faithful. 

Andrew R. Meehan. 


fui transformation was manifest. His vigOrottB 
mind instantly gained the ascendancv; hia powerful 
voiw and facile omtorj' wtin univeim! attention and 
admiration Hi« physician tlechm*d it miraeulous. 
Even in writing or dictating his works he setmunl 
giftini with Divine inspiration. He was healtxi n^ht 
years In^fori' his death aiul wiis thenceforth idisoriJt^ 
m the abundant* of Divine mnuuunications. Ilia 
principal works an*: ‘"CabVhisme spintuer* (Paris* 
lb.V,M, publi.sh<Hl by the de Conti, anony* 

mously; “ Kondement.s de la vie spirit uelle** (Paris, 
IWu), ‘'('aniiqui's sjurituels’^ (Paris, UUM)); “Dia* 
login's spirit ueU” (Paris. ITIH); ** D'ttres spirituelUw*’ 
(Pans, 1995) Hw “('atiVhisme spirit uei’ is on the 
Indi'v, but with iH'iiain nuaiilicatums soon to b© 
mmle. it will U' taken from the list. 

H«n i\. \ »(r .lu V^rr Suttn il’iuiJk, IMilU. itu ttliHUatmail t»f lh«i 
hie imhlwht'tl hv Uoi ik»n ilVrin, UVHC) ; ar. ileii..tflC«Jir, 
MhioliHjt dr la (\ ilr J , Aittattanct dr trance (PaHh, 180131 

A. POPLAIN. 


Surat titular see in Augusta Kuphratensis, suf- 
fragan of Hierapolis. Sura, situatiHl on the banks of 
the Euphratf's, at the intorsiH'tion of the roads from 
Palmyra and Beroea or C^halcis, was a military 
station, and at the beginning of tlu' fifth ci'iiturv' wiis 
the residence of the pn'f(H*t of Uk* Ivgio XVJ hlavtu 
Firma. In his second Syrian eampaigii ChosriK's 
aasaultod the towm; the Armenian, Arsaecs, the 
magister mihtum, direetfnl the defenee; when he fi'H 
the inhabitants sent thc'ir bishof) to ChosrcM's as an 
envoy; but th<‘ latter, inci'iist'd by the resistaiiee lie 
hod met with, ordercHl tfie d<‘st ruction of the t.ow7i, 
which had held out only half an hour. Justinian 
erwted powerful fortifications there. Its ruiiw, of 
little importance, are near th<* nn'W'nt military jMist 
of Fil Flamman, not far from Kekka in the vilayet 
of Aleppo. Ixi Quien, "Oriims ehriKtuinus'’, II, 949. 
mentions ihret' hisliops of Sura: rranius, represc*nte<l 
by his inetro|K)litan at ChalciMlon, 451; Marion, 
exiled as a Monophysite m 518, and the one who wiw 
envoy to Chosroes, whosi' narrie i« unknow'n. The hch* is 
mentioned in the “ Notitia; eiiisi'opaiuum ” of the Patri- 
archate of Antioi'h in the sixth and t<*nth centurif*«. 

VAii^ilfi in EchoH d’()r%rn(, X (Parin. lfKJ7). iH, 1 If). Hmith. 
Dtd. of Greek anti Homan Grog , » v , MOi.IJ.k, NtUrt d iUoU my, 
ed mdot, I. 118.5, Chapot, Im. frontthre dc V Euphtale A la con- 
quite arabe (Pans, 1W7), 285-88 and 

S. PtcTuinkH. 


SuriuB, LAUKKNTirs, bagiologist, b. at the Han* 
sciatic eily of Lubeek, 1522; ih at ('ologne, May, 
1578. It is not ecrtain whet her hi« pivrontii witre 
Cjitholiesor Lutherans Aee<»nlmg to anmiark made 
by I5’ter ('anisius (“ Fipistohe'’, wl. BraunslHrgcr, I# 
Ht)), he was i)orn a beret le and was bntiuglit min the 
Church liy t'amsius. Surius studi^i at the univer** 
sities of lVankfort-oii-th<'~Oder and C'idogtie. In the 
latter university Petir Canisiim was a fellow -stmlent. 
SuriUH also met thcpc Johannes Justus Ijwisperger, 
who mduetsl him to enter the Cartliusian moiiasBTV 
at (\dogne, in 1542. I’he griMiter part of his life 
after this was Hpent in his monasti'rv, where he wan 
a model of piety, of ngiil observaiiee of the ruhw of 
the order, and of earncMt work a?i a Hcholar; for thiwi« 
reasons he was held in high esteem by St, Plus V. 
He devotisl lumw'lf eliiefly to the domains of cliureh 
history and bagiograohy, and wrote a hu'ge number 
of wairks on tb(‘«e simjects. He also iranslatiHl into 
Latin many works, mainly aseidieal and t hiHilogtcal. 
Among tlu'si' IranslationM should be menliontHl writ- 
ings by I'auler, Hc'inrieh Smise. l(uv8bnn*ek,(iropiw‘r‘li 
work on the rc*ality of Christ s Fu'sb and IUimhI, the 
HermoiiH of Michael Sidomus, tint aixilogies of Frit^U 
rich StaphyluM, ami an oration by Nlartin FJ«en|irein. 
He comj)let(Hl the “Institutiom^” of F’lorentiUM of 
Haarlem, prior of the Carthusians of Dnivaiu, and 
eiiiteil a new cslition of the “ HorniliariuirP’ of Chiirlo- 


Surln, Jban-Josbph, b. UKX); d. at iiordi'aiix. 
1665. lie belonged to the Soeietv of Ji^sus, and 
enjoyed great eiuebnty for his adinirable yirtui», 
his trials, and his talents as a spiritual dins'Uir. 
Boesuct dc'clared him “eonsuiiuHl with spirituality’'. 
At the suggi?stion of the Feathers of thi* Province of 
Aq^uitaine, assembled in firovincial congregation 
(1755), the father general orderetl his name mscrilxMl 
in the “ M6nologe de Passistance de France”. At the 
age of eight he took a vow of chastity, at ten ln‘ was 
Uiught to meditate by a Carmelite. Having b<H*n writ 
to Loudun to exorcize certain UrsuIiiK's tonrient^xl 
by the evil one, he was so horrifiiHi at the UTribk^ 
»icrileg(i8 intended for thriic dt^sc^crat/cd hosts that he 
immediately made an offering of his owm spirit to 
be possessed by demons in ox])iation for this irightfiil 
crime. His prayer was grant^ed, and for rnorr* than 
twenty years he was haraefanl by evil s))irits, plung^nl 
in the depths of despair over his eti^mal damnation. 
At times ne was unaMe to use his hands, hw fe<‘t, his 
eyes, his tongue, or was imt)elled to commit a thou- 
sana extravagances, which even the most charitably 
inclined deemed foolish. The wrong impriwion 
under which he laboured at such times cauwxl him 
the greatest joy. At no time, however, did this 
state, of olxnession prf*vent his devoting himself to 
preacliing. It is true he was unable to prepare him- 
self for this by any reading or study, but on entering 
the pulpit and mating the sign of the cross a wondcr- 


imq^ne. He WTole against Sleidaims his ”C.<»mrnen- 
tariuH iiri'vis rerum iii orbe gestarum ab a. 1561 ) iwl a. 
1564 ” (Cologne, 1566 ), wliieli was coulinuiMi by 
others. He was also the autlior of a colled ion of the 
Acts of the councils: '‘Concilia omnia turn gericmha 
turn provinciaha” (4 vols.. Oilogne, L> 67 ). 

Hih most imiMirtant anil still valuable work is his 
collection of the lives of the saints, “l>e probatis 
Sanctorum histonis ah Al. Lirsunarui oliin consenplis 
nunc pnmum a Laur. Huno emendatis ct aurtis”, the 
first edition of which aiifwareil in six voluim-s at 
OdogiK’ m 1 570 - 77 . He licgan a second eilit mn which 
was finished after his (li'atli by his eolh'iigue in the 
monaHtery, Mosander, who a<ldc<l a W'vc'nth volume 
(Cologne, 1582 ). A third I'^htion with an iirqirovc'#! 
ti'xt aprx'arcwl at C'ologm* in 1618; a new and reviwHi 
<Hiitioii was imbiished (1875 HO) at Turin in thirbvn 
voluini^. .NotwithsUnding the libcrti<*s taken by 
SuriuH with thc' text of the rnanuHcriiits he iimj, hw 
work has renderc*<l great service and has furnishm 
many narratives conc<Tning the live's of the saintii 
that have been P’*»>*>«*»*;^* 

HokTISR NnmmclntoT, III < Ini “<11. HI I I.J. M.R1WTO*. 
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BurpUoa, » 1 iirK<Mil«*v «1 Pmlc of half longtii, 
made of fin.- linon or ootton, and worn by nil thr cJcrity . 
njf widt! akjovo) dixtingiiiidi it from the rochet Mod 
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the alb; it diffeni further from the alb inasmuch as 
it is shorter and is never girded. It is ornamented 
at the hem and the sleeves either with embroidery, 
with lace-like insertions, or with lace. The lace 
should never be more than fifte<»n inches wide, as 
otherwise the real vestment is necessarily too much 
shortened by this luercdy ornamental addition. The 
su^lice belongs to the liturgical vestment in the 
stnet sense, and is the* vestment most used. It is 
the choir an^, the vestment for processions, the 
official priestly dress of the lower clergy, the vest- 
ment worn by the priest in administering the sacra- 
ments, when giving blessings, at Ilcnediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament, etc.; in the last-mentioned cases 
St is the substitute for the alb, which, according to 
present custom, is worn only at Mass and a few other 
funfdions. The blessing of the surplice by the bishop 
or by authoriz(‘d pri(‘8t is propcjr, but not strictly 

i ireseribe^l. As the distinctive sacerdotal dress of the 
ow(*r clergy the bishop, after giving the tonsure, 
places it on the candidate for orders with these words: 
‘‘May the Lord clothe thee with the new man, who 
is crf;aied in rightwisnejis and true holint^ss after 
the irnfAge of Clod.’' 

Hibtohy. — Thc^ tinier of the introduction of the 
Burjilice cannot be exactly determined. Without 
doubt it was originally nien'ly a choir vestment and 
a garment to be worn at prooc^ssioAs, burials, and on 
similar oceasionH. As a liturgical dr<»88 in this senst* 
it is ns‘t oiitsi(l(i of Italy (in England and France) as 
early as the eleventh C(intury, but is not found in Italy 
until the twelfth century. The sunilicse may have 
been used in isolated cas(>s during the twelfth century 
Instead of the alb in administering the sacraments and 
at blessings, but this use did not become general 
until the tlurteenth century: it ap]K»tu*ed latent 
probably in Italy and (^spcuMally at Home, where it 
was hardly eust-oniary at thcise fuiuitions before the 
end of the tbirteemth cemtury. Towards the <‘losc 
of the twi'lfth ('ontury the surplice was already the 
distinctive dross of the Iowct clergy, even though this 
was not the ease everywhere. However, the placing 
of th(5 surplice on tln^ clerics after the giving of the 
tonsure (ef. above), is first tetified by the Pontificals 
of the fourtcnnith and fifteenth centuri(»s. 

The name of th(^ surjdicc' arisi^ from the fort that 
it was worn by thc' clergy, ospecnally in northern 
Europe, over (super) the universally customary fur 
clothing (piilicew). 'riiis is stateni by Durandus and 
by the English grammarian (lerlandus, lK>th of whom 
livtxi to the thirt(H'nth C(»ntury. The fur clothing 
not only kxl to the name of the surplice, but was 
prolmbly also the eaus<^ of its ap|X'araiu'e, For it is 
evitlcmt that a largt>-shx’ved, ungirdkKl tunic was betb‘r 
suited to go over heavy fur coats than a murow- 
sleevt^i, ^rdtnl alb. It swms most probable that the 
8uri>lice first appeared in France or England, whence 
its use gratiuaily spread to Italy. It is pissible 
tliat there is a oonn(‘xion betweim the surplice and 
the Galilean alb, an ungirdk^d liturgical tunic of the 
old Galilean Hite, which was sup^rsc'chHl during tlie 
Carlovingian «Ta by th(' Roman Ilite. llie founding 
of the Auguatinitui Canons in the second half of the 
eleventh centuiy may have had a speinal influence 
upon the spread of the surplice. Among the Augu^ 
tinian Canons the surplice was not only the choir 
vestment, but also a part of the habit of the onler. 
In addition to the surplice we find frequent early 
mention of a “ cotta'*. It is possible that b^tiveen 
the mperpelliceum and the coUa there may have been 
some small difference (perhaps in length or width), 
but most probably these terms were only different 
name* for the same liturgical vestment (cf. Braun, 
op. cit. in bibliography, p. 142). 

Originally the surplioe was a full-length tunic 
— that is, it reached to the feet. In the thir- 
teenth century it began to be shortened, although 


in the fifteenth century it still reached half- 
way between the knee and ankle. In the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries it became steadily shorter 
until it fell a little above the knee; in the eighteenth 
century, however, it was so short that it frequently 
reached only just below the hips. As the length of 
the surplice was lessened, the length and breadth 
of the sleeves were naturally reduced, so that in 
this respect also there is a great difference between 
the ori^nal surplice and that of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. More striking than these mere alterations of 
size were other changes made in the surjdice, some 
of which appeare<l as early as the thirteenth century, 
and by which its entire shape and appearance vras 
more or less altered, various forms oi the surphee 
being produced. Thus, surplices appeared with 
slit-up sleeves (thus with wings of materials rather 
than sleeve's); then surplices which, besides being 
slit up on the under side of the slec've, were also open 
at the sides, the sunfiicx^s being thus like scapulars 
in form. Also surplices without sleeves, ha\'ing mere 
slits for the arms; finally surplices resembling the 
nwKlieval bell-shaped chasuble with only an opening 
in the middk* for the head — this shape was customary 
in the sixt<*enth and si'ventoenth centuries, f*8pecially 
in Ven(‘tian territory. These* variations met with the 
disapproval of provincial and dioc<‘san synods, but 
their prohil^itions had no permanent effect. The scap- 
ular-like band that took the place of the surfflice 
among Augustinian Canons on non-lit urgical oc- 
casions is not a curtailment of the surplice, but a 
substitute for it. 

Ornamentation. — In the Middle Age^ the surplice 
apparently seldora receivcMl a rich ornamentation. 
In picture's and sculiituro it appe‘arH as a gamient 
hanging in many folds, but otherwise plain throughout. 
The're* is a surjilice at X(‘ustift near Brixen in the 
Tyred that elat(*s back to the twelfth (or, at least, to 
the thirteenth) century; it is the only me*elicval 
surjdine that we* j)<>SHe*ss. This surplice shows 
ge^ometrical ornaments in white linen embroidery 
e)n the shoulders, bre*ast, back, and bedow the should- 
ers, where, as in the alba of the* same date, large full 
gort‘8 have Ikm*!! insert-eHl in the body of the garment. 
Afteir the lace industry developed in the sixUKmth 
ce*ntury the hem and skM've's of the surjiUce were often 
Irimmt'd with lac<' — at a laU*r |^>eriod, unfortunately, 
ttx> often at the oxix*n8e of the vestment itself. It 
apparently diti not lH*eom<‘ customary to lay the 
surplice in folds until the close of the 'Middle Ages. 
This custom had vogue esp(*cially in Italy, but it 
frequently di^generaUHi into undignified straining 
after effect and f*ffeininatc display. 

Braun, Die hturg, Gewandung tm weident u. Orient (Freiburg, 
1007); Rouault dk Flkury, La Mtme, VII (Pans, 18H8), 
Bock, Oe»ch, der lUurg, Gtwdmier, II (Bonn, 1800). 

Joseph Braun. 

Susa (Heb. Gr. SoOvai*, the capital of 

the Kingdom of Elam, and from the time of Cyrus, or 
inore probably of Darius I^ the winter residence of the 
kini^ of Persia. It was situated on the River Ulai or 
Eulams (Dan., viii, 2, 16; Pliny, “Hist. Nat.*’, VI, 27), 
which was probably a branch of the Choaspes, now 
the Kerkha, formerly connected with the Pasitigris, 
now the Karun. After an existence of more than fif- 
teen centuries the city was destroyed by Assurbanipal 
about 647 b. c., but it rose from its ruins, and under 
Persian rule enjoyed g^t prosperity, It began to 
decay under the Seleucids. and after the destruction 
of the Sassanid monarchy by the Arabs it was gradu- 
ally abandoned. ITie “castle” (II Esd., i, 1; Dan., 
viii, 2), or acronolis, was distinct and separate from 
the city, thou|^ in the Book of Esther the Vulgate 
n^leots the distinction (in i, 2, 6; ii. 3, 6, 8.; iii, 15; 
viii, 14; ix, 6, 11, 1^ the “castle“, and not the 
city, is meant). Here Darius I built a vast palace, in 
wmch under his suecessmr occurred the events nar- 
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rated in the Book of Esther, The mins of the aeropo- 
lis, covering about 300 acres, have been explored by 
Williams and Loftus, and more thoroughly by Dieula- 
foy and de Morgan. The excavations have yielded 
some important finds, among others the cixle of 
Hammurabi. 

Lomm, Chaidaa and Su*iana (1-ondon, 1857), 344 mq.; Hisr- 
LAroT, La Prrw, la ChaldH, ^ la SMtian^i (Fan«. l.VSTi; 1 i>km. 
VAcropole de (Parif4, 1S1>3); Jakk Dir.ri.Ar(n. ,4 .Smjh-* 

Journal det Fouille* (Paris. IHH8); de Moroan. iMUgation tn 
Forte (Paris, 1899 — ); Bilucrbeck. Su*a (I^eipiig, IH03L 

F. Bechtel. 

Suaa (Sbgusin), Diocese of (Seguhiensik), 
in the Province of Turin, Piedmont, Northern Italy. 
The city is situat^xl at an elevation of almut Ui(K) 
feet above sea-level, in a wide valley to the riglit of 



Campami^k or the Cathedral, Hura 


the Dora Riparia; near by an> fK)me valuable marble 
quarries {verde di Susa). 'Fhe cathedral, dedicaieci 
to 8i. Justus and foundixi by Uldericx) Manfredi, 
(1029) contains much of inOrest: ap(*ciinenH of very 
fine inlaid work in the choir stalls; the baptismal 
font and the bronze group of the '‘Mfwlonna del 
Roeeia Meloiie" (Mrwionua with the Child, Kt. 
OcM)rge traTi.sfixing the dragon, and a knight on l>ended 
kncx*); in a chapel may be »<X‘n the tomb of the 
Countess Adelaide, wdth her statue in wood, an ex- 
cellent example of e!eventh-c?entury work. In an- 
cient timcis the city was called H(‘gusio, and in the days 
of Augustus it still bad a king, who heUl sway over 
fourteen other towns. This king 8ubmitt<xl volun- 
tarily to the liomans and en^Uxi, in honour of Au- 
gustus, a triumphal arch, which still I'xists. Under 
Nero the kingdom was abolished and Ix^came a rnuni- 
eipium. In addition to the arch, there still 
the ruins of the Therma' Gratiana? construct<?d by 
Valcntinian I. Susa btdng situated near one of the 
principal Alpine valleys was always a place of great 
strategic importance. Constantine destroyea it 
w-hile advancing against Maxentius; after the I>ang^>- 
bard invasion, the Byzantine garrison rema^imxi there 
till 593. Later it came into poasession of the 
It waa captured twice by p€^in and once by Chark^- 
magne (774), who by a skilful manoeuvre compelled 


the Ijombards to fall back on Pavia. From that 
time it forrmxl part of the Kingdom of Italy. In 942 
it IxH'atiie the rcsiilenw of ArtUiino Gliilnio, Count of 
*Sii8a atul later Marquis t>f 'rurin, who was sucet«eticd 
by Maufrtxlo (975), Olderico (ItMH), and Adelaide 
(l(Ki4). The latter having marritHl Odo of 8avoy in 
her thini inarrijigi\ Suaa paKstxl into the c)f 

Savoy. In the twidflli century it aequiriHl eomintinal 
liberty; though destroyed (U74^ by BarliariMisa, 
it 8<X)n again, and in 1107 litwl nln^ady 

adojitetl new statutes. In the warn of the thir- 
t<MMith cvnlurv it suhnl with the (iuelphs, and was a 
subjort of ilispute IhUwim'U the luarquimv^ of Saluszo 
and the eomU.H of Savoy; it wtis definitely given to 
the hit tor in 1295 LfUer during the wiirs of the 
sixtiH'nih an<l eighUTUth eenturiw it fell on fiw ixv 
easious into the hands of the I'rimeh (irKl(MV2; 
ltV2s at; lt>;UM2; 17(H 7: 179H IHH); in 179H 
the fort itii at ions lonstructiHi by the duktH* of Savoy 
wen" ili.smaiithHl. 

In early tlavs, Susii stH'ins to have iKdongtxl to the 
Dioc<*H«‘ of Mauri«nim\ 1'he AMk'v of St. Justus 
having Ihmmi ereiMetl in UV29, the ablxit had quasi* 
enis(‘op!il juris<licl ion. 'I’lie IhauHlietines siiceeixled 
tne Canons Regular, aiul under Ibuiediet XIV' wen! 
replaeiKl by waular eanons. In 1772 this prelacy 
nulliwt Iss'aine a dioeew'. and the territory of the 
famous Abbey of Novalesii was adthsl to that of 
SufMi. 'rh«‘ first hishoii was I'Yiineeseo M. Ferraris. 
Na)H)leon su}>presw*d th<‘ si'e in tSlKt, Init it was n*- 
storisl in 1S17, and its territory inereasiHl by the in- 
clusion of the Abbey S. Mii'heh* th41a (Tiiusa. The 
dioeese, sulTragan of Turin, eontaitm til piirisluAs 
with 75, (KK) inhabitants, ami bit) sei-ular and regular 
prie.sts; 5 rt'ligious bous(*s of nn*n and 7 of women; 
3 instituti^s for bovs and 3 for girls. 

('appk.i,i-E1*Ti. /-** (^htetr ff/tali(i: Hir'iiK'n'i, ,Wrm«rtA drlln 
('htrita rh Sumi (Tunn. ITHC). Uknvi, II mnri'hrmttv di Sum 
(IMM); Crnm Honn itu Avtpftnua r Sum IHHI), 

U. Hknujni, 


Susanna, Baikt. Six' TmtuiTum anu Susanna, 
Saints. 

Susanna. Bex! Daniel, Hook or 

SuBO, IIkniiy. IIenhv Srso, Hlesseu. 

Suspansion, in (ainon law, is iisimlly <lefuuKi as a 
censure by whielui elerie is depriveii, (Uitirely or par- 
tially, of the use of tli(‘ power of orders, otnei*. or 
Ix-nefiee. Alihougli ordinarily enlled a censure l>e- 
caus<* it is generally a iiKMiieiiud punishment inflicUsi 
after admonit ions anti in1cndc‘d to ariMaifl the delin- 
quent, yet it is not nwitssarily so for it is occasionally 
(*mploy’ed as a cliMStisiuneni for iiiist offonces. As 
earlv as the tiiia* of B(., (’ypriafi (d. 25-Sh we r<*u<l 
of clerics dejirivinl of the iiK’orne of llieir chargrfs 
ami also of siistHriisiun from the detenriiin^l func- 
tions for which om* IumI lss*n ordaiiaxl. We know 
ttl.sf) that clerics were Honietina^s terit|M>rariIy <h‘- 
privetl of Communion (( 'an. Ajumi ., 45; ( Van*. Illih , 
c. 21). The Council of Xeociesanvi (Can. I ) m '115 
deerfs^fl periMUnnl susiH'nsion from all funH cms for 
certain inisdenieanourM, while the fourth t oimril of 
Carthag<‘ (can. OS), by forludding a delinquent bishop 
U> ordain, givi-s an exaiiqile fjf partial susjs’nsion. 
Again (he Third Couneil of Grleans (can. 19) m *>18 
decrfK‘K MUsrs nHifm from orders but mU from stii>end, 
and the C oum il of Narbonne (can. 1 i ) susiKmihi 
certain clerics from ns-eiving tlc' fruits of their bene- 

When a .mi.sTXTision is total, a cleric is dcprivcil of 
the exerciw* of every function and of every iwcli^iim- 
tical right. Whr^n it is partial, it nmv 1 h* only from 
the exfTcise of one’s orders, or from \m offiw 

which includes fleprivution of the um<*^ of oniers arid 
^rWirZn or from hi« whioh .l.yrivM. him 

of both wlminiHi ration and inepmn. a ^ 

pension i* docrml aitaolutely and without limitatKm, 
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it is understood to be a total suspension. A partial 
suspensi^ derives a cleric of the use of that power 
only which is expressed in the sentence. A cleric 
does not incur an irregularity when he violates a 
suspension imposed for a former transgression, because 
then there is no violation of a censure. The same 
holds good if he has been suspended for some defect 
of mind or body not blameworthy. Irregularity is 
contracted when a cleric performs a solemn act of 
sacred order^ from the use of which he had been 
suspended. Thus, if a bishop forbidden to celebrate 
Mass pontifically were to j^rform such a function, he 
would not incur irregularity because he do<« not 
thereby exercise any substantial act of episcopal 
orders. As the Church can not deprive a susptuided 
cleric of the iK>wer of sacred orders, but only forbids 
their use, it follows that acts of sacred orders remain 
valid af U?r suspension. On the other hand, acts of juris- 
diction becomt^ null and void 
af tor a suspended cleric has been 
denounctxl by name, because 
the Church has jK)wer to de- 
prive one totally of jurisdiction. 

BusjHmsion ex informata con-- 
scienlia has the same effect 
a formal suspension, but it is 
not inflickHl by judicial sc'ti- 
tence, but as an extraordinary 
remedy, without the canonical 
monitions being necessary, and 
it is imposed for occult but 
grave crimes. 

When a cleric has bc?en 
8usn<*nded from the income 
of iiis biuiefice, it is not the 
Church's desire that he be 
recluccxJ to actual want. Con- 


[luently sufiicient support is 
DC giver 


s(h: 

to he given to him, provided 
he have no means of his own 
and be willing to anunid. Even 
when he does not turn from his 
evil ways, the chTicoI dignity 
requirc's that he be not suf- 
ferwl to fiill into cxtnjmc want 
or danger of starvation. The 
priruripal grounds on which 
suspension is incurred ipso 
facto in the pnisent discipline of the Church are 
found in the UiHjreixs of the Council of Trent and in 
the Constitution ** Apostolica? Sedis Modorationi^', 
though a few others have been added. A cleric 
is relieved of 8UHj)en8ion, if it was a censure, by the 
absolution of him to whom it was reserved in case of 
rcstirvation. When it was inflicted for a deftnito 
time or under a certain condition, it ceases of itself 
when the limitation is fulfilled. If the susptuision 
was jrerjK^tual and decreed on account of a former 
crime, it may be removed by mere dispensation of 
the prop<^r authority. 

Taunton, Th* Ixiuf of Church (I^mlon, 1906), «. v.; Smith, 
The New Procedure tin Criminal and Dieciplinar]/ Caueee (New 
York, 1890): Slatbh-Mabtin, Manual of Moral Theology, II 
(New York, 1908). WiLLlAM H. W. FANNING. 

Sutri. See Nkpi and SirTw. 

' Sutton, Robert, Venerable, priest, martyr, 
b. at Burton-on-Trent; quartered at Stafford, 27 
July. 1587. He is not to be confused with the Ven- 
erable Robert Sutton, who was a companion of the 
Venerable William Hartley (q. v.). He took the 
degree of M. A. from Christ Church, Oxford, 9 July, 
16o7, and became Rector of Lutterworth. lA'icester- 
shire, in 1571, but was converted by nis younger 
brother William, afterwards S.J. Witb his younj^ 
brother Abraham, who matrieulated from Hart Hali 
in 1676, aged 25, ho arrived at Doum, 23 March, 1575 
(1576). libey were both ordained subdeaoons at 


Cambrcu in Septem^r, deacons in December, and 
priests in the following February; having said their 
first Masses, 7 March, they left for F^glancL 19 
March, 1577 (1578). Robert was arrested at Stafford, 
and condemned merely for being a priest. He was 
cut down alive. After the lapse of a year Catholics 
managed to secure one of his quarters, when the 
thumb and index-finger were found to be intact. 
Abraham Sutton gave Father John Gerard the thumb, 
which is now at Stonyhuret College. 

Pollen, Acte of the Bnglieh Martyre (Jjondon. 1891). 323-6; 
Idem. Engliah Martyre 1584-1603 (London, 1908), 288, 291; 
Challonek, Mieeionary PrteaU, I (Edinburgh, 1877), no. 44;) 
Knox, Douay Diaries (London, 1878); Fomtek, Alumni 0x4 
w^imses, esrly Beriee (Oxford, 1892). ' 

John B. Wainewright. 

Sutton, Sir Richard, co-founder of Brasenose 
College, Oxford, date of birth unknown; d. Stmtem- 
ber or October, 1524. He was 
the younger son of Sir William 
Sutton, of Sutton, Leicester- 
sliire. It is not known where 
he was educated, but he de- 
voted himself to the legal 
profession, became a member 
of the Inner Temple, and 
a(;hievcd considerable success. 
In 1498 he was a priv'y coun- 
cillor and held the valuable 
position of steward of the 
moniistery of Sion, near Ix)n- 
don, to which house he gave 
benefactions of land. The 
chief work of his life was the 
building and endowment of 
Brasenose College, which he 
carried out in conjunction 
with Bishop Srnyth of Lin- 
coln. Their plans were laid 
in 1508, and during the follow- 
ing years Sutton thought for its 
endowment <«tatcs in Mid- 
dlesex, I^icH'stershire, Oxford- 
shire, and h^ex. These he 
formally made over to Bnusi*- 
nose in 1519, and in May, 1523, 
Sib Richard Sutton Brasenose Hall and Little Uni- 

From an engraving by JohaaFabor. the Elder versity Hall, which he „had 

leased from the university, were conveyed to the new 
college. His other benefactions during life or at death 
included the foundation of a chantry at Mjicclesfield or 
Sutton, the making of a highway at St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields, lA)ndon, and donations or Icgacii^s to Corpus 
Christ! College, Oxford, the Temple (wherein he held 
high office) and Clement's Inn, London, the monas- 
tery of Sion, and Macclesfield Grammar School. He 
was knighted by Henry VIII betwwn May, 1522, and 
March, 1524. From his will it would seem that in. 
earliej* life he had been of strong Yorkist sympathies J 

C^URTON, Lives of William Smyth and Sir Rickard Suttori 
(Oxford, 1800) : Indebwick, Calendar of the Inner Temple Recordk 
(London, 18W); Buchan, Brasenose College (Oxford, 1898). ' 

Edwin Burton. 



Swan, Order of the, a pious confratemify, in- 
dulgenced by the pope, which arose in 1440 in the 
Electorate of Branaenburg, originally comprising, 
with the Elector Frederick at their head, thirty 
gentlemen and seven ladies united to pay 8p4x;ial 
honour to the Blessed Virgin. It spread rapidly, 
numbering in 1464 about 330 memlx^rs, as well as 
bninchee established in the Margraviate of Anspach 
(1465) and in the possessions of the Teutonic Order 
in Prussia. But Protestantism, by suppressing devo- 
tion to Mary, abolished the oonfratemity's raiam 
d^etrt. In 1843 King Frederick William IV of Prussia, 
in his infatuatioii for the Middle Ages, thouid^t of re- 
establia^ing this order, but this waa never more than a 
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project. The name is due to the fact that the meml>er» 
wore a medal of the Blessed Virgin to wlurh wuh 
attached a swan, the sjunbohc meaning being varioiwlv 
interpret eiL 

JONO, Afwoe/ionm (Leipii*. 1730). I, 133 sqq ; 11. 46 mio 
8TiLiJrBiiu>-IUKUB, /)«« Buck Pon Schwanm^rden (Ikvrlm. ImJi)] 

Charles AIoeixeh. 

Swastika. See Cross and Crucifix, The. 

8w 6^0I1) the largest of the three Scandinavian 
countri<?8 and the eastern half of the S<-aminiavian 
peninsuhi, li(^ betwet'n 55*" and C>8® north latitude 
and 12® and 24® oast longitiuie. It is bouiuled 
on the wt>8t by Norway, the Skiiger Hack, and 
the Cattegat^ on the east by Russian Finlainl and 
the Baltic. (For map sjj? Denmark.) Including the 
Islands of Gotland and Gland, Swixhm has an lu-ea of 
172,876 square miles, of which 73,040 are fort^st 
land; 15, 000, water; over 20, (XX), farming and grass 
land, while what is left ironsists of barren hind, 
moorland, and pJist urc' land. Although th(‘ ehwation 
of th(‘ land is on the whole considerably higher than 
that of Denmark, still thi' counlrv lacks the moun- 
tainous districts of Norway; it is only m the nortliern 
part that there are found some iniiuntam is'aks, as 
Suhteluma, which rises to a height of til 50 ft. and 
glaciers such as Sylfjell. 'rin‘ ground consists chiefly 
of primitive rock, granite, and gneiss, the disiii- 
t egratcui imrts of which form th<‘ soil. In Got land and 
Gland chalk also ap|H*ars, and in Sk&nc' coal is fouiul. 
No country m KurojH*, with exception of Russia, has 
larger lakers than Sweden. l'h(> largest i» Dike 
Wenern (22(X) square mil<*s), the most beautiful is 
tlie Wettern (733 sinian* miles), the one containing the 
greatest number ol islands and most frequenU'd is 
Ijuke Malar. Stockholm, the Ix'aut iful cajiital of Swe- 
den, is situated on tlu‘ outl<‘t that connects Lake Ma- 
lar with the* sea. The* country’s many, and gcmcTally 
swift, nve*rH not only form beautiful waterfalls, as 
Trollha^ttan. IVnnforsen e'te., but also contain in 
their gre*at abiindanee of wattT about r),{K)0,()00 liorst^ 
powe‘r. Lake's and rivers are fn*que*nlly conneeteel 
with one another and with the Hf*a by e.anals; one of 
the most important is the* Gota ('anal, 'i'he* climate 
IS r(*lalivt*ly mild, e'siKwially in the Houthe*ni provinces 
and Gotland The rainfall is fairly regular. In sum- 
mer the days an* not only long and bright, but also 
ve»ry»warrn. In the nortliern part of Swc'den the* sun 
does not set from the end eif May until the middle of 
July. Naturally the winter is a complete contrast to 
this: for months the land is covennl with heavy snow, 
and the water has a thick covering of ice. 

Sweden is very heavily woode*el; in the south the 
forejits consist chiefly of be*e*chi‘H and oaks; m the 
higher latitude's conifi;rs take tin* place^ of tlie's**; 
birches are found below 69® N. lat The forewts 
and o|>en country give shedte'r and fesid U) large num- 
bers of wild animals; b(*side8 hares and deer there are 
also reindex'r and squirrels. Formerly wolve's ariel 
bears were? numerous, but now they are only found in 
the most unfreejucnte'd parts of the northern firovincejs 
anei will before long disappear. In Southern andCk^n- 
tral SwfHien the same varie tit's of^ain and vi'getables 
are cultivat^xi as are grown in Germany, Denrruirk, 
and Northern France. In sheltt'reti places graj k*h are 
grown ^ high aa 60® N. lat. and at times are sweet in 
this latitude, but are not suitable for wine Much at- 
tention is given to the hre^xling of cattle and the mak- 
ing of butter and cheese. The mint's^ <?sf>eciaHy at 
Gellivare, yield a large quantity of fine irf>n ore. The 
river and high-sea fShing (salmon, <?od,‘ herring) has 
attained large prof^ortions The Hcjandinavian ex- 
hibition held in 1897 showed the extraordinary develop- 
ment of manufacture during the last hundred years. 
The most valuable ex]Jorts are wood, eithiT in the 
rough or worked, and iron in the ore or in bars; the 
annual value of the export of the first i« 200,000,000 


kronen and of the second 100,000,000 kronen. Bute 
ter iind chiH'si' to the value of almut 40, (XX), 000 kro- 
*'xjKir1e<i annually; liviv^stock, hides, and fish, 
2t),<KX),600 kronen. The value of t he most imtmrtant 
im|H>ris IS IIS folltiws: coal, (Xi,(KX),0(X) kronen i all 
kinds of groceri**s and manufactures, 50, (XX), 000 kro- 
nen, grain, 52.(KX>,(XX) kixmen Traflie and cxim* 
mcrce art* pn>mot(Hl by the numerous eanais and the 
excellent roatls. by a largi> numl>er of railways, having 
a length altog4‘tht*r of 8(im milt's and tiwntnl i>artly by 
the State and partly by privatt* citixens; by an eiot*l- 
lent iMKstal, tch'graph, ami telephtme system. In 
RXX) the SwtHlmh m«*rcJiaiit nuu ine ineludetl IHOO sail* 
mg vt^asels with JUmm tons, and 1200 steainshi{>ii 
with 5S3,(HK) tons. In RK)H more than 35, (XX) shifie 
eutertsl or h ft Swislish jsirts, Tht* unit of mitiagt ' m 
the krone, which e<|uulH 100 5re Or 112 marks or the 
German nuniigt*, and miials 27 ct'iits m 1 1. S. money. 
U' eights anti mt'asureH follow tht* mt'tric system. 

The gn‘at majority of the |K)puhiti<m of 5,5(X>,(X)0 
pt'rsons etinsirtt of Sw<*ties {Svmr and (idiar), arul of 
|MH)ple of Danish dt*setMi( stitliHl in tht* souiheni 
prtivnices who art* now Svvtshsh m sjMS'eh anti ()it>ught. 
In tht* north Finns arni Dipns are ftmntl who, al- 
ihtmgh thi*y undt'rstarni Swt*tlish, still litild to their 
own eiistoniH and languag(‘s Oflicially nearly the en- 
tirt* ptipulation bt'longs to the Lulheniii Slate Churcdi. 
Never! helt'Hs. largt* nunibers art* indiften*ntorhaveno 
belief; the Hi*etH art* stt'atlily multiplying. The few 
ihousanti ('at holies are seattt'ml through the entire 
country and n*gularly organi^tsl parisht's exist only at 
St<K‘kholm, (iothenburg, Mahno, Nt>rrk6ping, luid 
(iefle. 1'lie mmibt'r tif marriages (33,0(X)) is in- 
cretismg, while the annual birtli-rate ehanpsi but 
htth*. Divoret* has beeorin* quiti* frtH|ueni. Kniigra- 
tum, howt'vt'r, has tieelined As regards f'ducatioti 
and training, iht'rt* are hvt* sehtsils of high rank, in- 
ehiding tht* twt> w<*ll-endowe(l universities Iqisala and 
Lund; a large number of (tM*hniiuil sehools, f/j/mmwm, 
primary anti itmeranl st4its>ls. The national wealth 
is estiinatiMi at four imlhanlH; tht* national ti(*bt in 
1910 amounitsl to 527, 000, (HK) kronen. 

Swtslen iH a e^onstitutional monarchy; tin* crown in 
ht‘re<litary m aceonlance with tht* law t»f primtigeni- 
ture. The Rarhamt'iit ctinsists t>f two houst's, and the 
king hiis the right t>f veto. Administration and jus- 
lict* in Swixlen, like tlie saint* t|t‘part ments of gov«*rn- 
nient in Eriglantl, have rt'lainetl many Gennan jss’ii- 
liariti(‘H. Ftir atlministratitm the kingdom istlivitlcd 


into twi*nty-fivt‘ distriets, ealltsl Ijphh, each of which is 
gt)vernt»<i by a Justice is atlfnmisM'red 

by thstrict anti upis'r courts. For r4*e|esiiistical pur- 
j)<>Ht‘s Swtsicn is tliviilt'tl into twelve <litM*esfw, each 
e.t)ritaining a largt* mimls'r of parishes; at the hemi of 
each (lnM*t‘H<* IS a bisluip. I'he primate of Hwe<h*n is 
the Archbishop of Lpsala; tin* king is tlie Hummm 
eimcAtpm, In Sweden linbililv to military servie4j 
liists iwt'niy years; twelve* years tin* sfieiit in the first 
levy (Beva‘nng), tught years in the rt*servt'. 'I he 
time of actual service is short, being ban ly itttr ytmr 
in most instances Naturally tin* ofliters reei^ive 
a tliorough mihtary training In (inn‘s of |M*ace 
the army nuinlM'rs (Hi.lXX) men, of wlenii 60(X) serve 
in the cavalry, 7fXK) in tin* arfilh'ry, 2(KK) m the erigi- 
n<H*r oorim. In wartime tlie army can easily fs* double. 
7’he Kwrslmh navy is small hut gotsJ, it 
coast defenct* Its txiuipment consists of lOOOoflKjerii 
and non -comm isHioned offi<*erH and 4(X)0 majririf'wi 
and sailors. The nat mnal colours are yellow and blue. 
The battlefliig is blue with a vt'llow' hon/Amtal oirm 
that runs <»ut into a tongue, the two blue w^etions of 
the fliig likewise end in tongues. Thv flag of the mer- 
chant iriariTie is stiuare, hint* in colour with ^,y^dlow 
horwonUl an- ^v'-ral f of 

honour, thi- hiKhitl Ixmiik tl..- Or^<r of Wjc Hcraphlm. 
rhp Order of Cli»r]f« X III in only intend^ for 

The present King of Sweden is ausUvtii V, 
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who wa« bom 16 July, 1858, and is-a member of the 
Bernadotte family; in 1887 he married Princess Vic- 
toria of Baden. 

OeneralMtabeiu Karla 6fver Sverige, for Northern Sweden 
imued by the Topographical Corpst) , Natuo««t, Sverigee getjlogi 
Stockholm, 1894), gives the gtiology and physical geography of 
the country; NYSTiaftM, Svertgm geografi, (Stockholm, 1895); 
Bumoiibho, Sverigen land och folk (Sbjckholm, 1901); Itvst. 
ttaliel. Handbuch; Sveneka TunAt/drentnoene RemeliandhOcker 
(Stockholm, 1901), especially vol. IV, Sweden; Svennka Turiat- 
fdreningena V&grtanre (Stockholm, lH9r>), csfxscially vol X, 
Sloekhaltn, containing many illunt rations; Svemtka Turxatfdren- 
ingem dmakrifter (1887 — ), Styffk, Skandinavxen undeunton^ 
$tuim (2nd Stockholm, 1880), contribution to historical 
geography; HiaUtriakl geografiekt och ntntiaiukt lexikon dfver 
Sverige (7 vols. and index, Stockholm, 1859-69); BAirMOARTVER, 
Nordiache Fahrten: Durch Skandiruivten mtch St. Petersburg, I 
(Freiburg, 1890), 275-248 tr<*at8 of Sweden, Wittmann, Fuhrer 
durch S^iweden (1893); Storkholms Komtnunalkalendar (Stock- 
holm, 1911), with 5 small maps. 

Ecclehiabtical Histoiiy. — Nothing positive is 
known as to th(3 religious idtuis of the pndiistorie in- 
habitants of Sw(‘den during the Stone and Bronze 
Ages. It is hardly imsHible. however, to doubt that 
they behevod in a life after cleath, as they were accus- 
tomed to oiler Macrifices at the graves of their dead, 
and to place m these graves the weapons, tools, uten- 
sils, and ornaments of ( hose tJiere buried. Thcor re- 
ligion was an ancestral worship. Light or its chief 
repesent-ativc, the sun, ap])ears to have receives! as 
Tv-deus, e(|uivah'nt jierhaps to ZeuH, the veneration 
of a divinity. This is shown by two syinlKils (1< ‘rived 
from the Stone Age, the wheel and tlie axe. Subor- 
dinate U) this may liave been a form of worship paid 
to individual trees, springs. rivcTs, and lakes, jls strik- 
ing natural phenonxuia, wluch is not (‘ntiix^ly extinct 
even yet. J^Vir examph*, siMirifici's ar<‘ om*red in 
“fairy-mills ” idl/kvarnnr), and tlesiiite attempts to dis- 
pel 8Ui>erstitioiis by the; schools the Iwdiid m house 
spirits and forest spirits is still to he found here and 
there. (Ircat fires are still kmdk'd about Easter time, 
just as was customary thousands of years ago. At a 
later date than that ai)ov(*-meritiont‘d the sun-god was 
regardtid from varv'ing points of view and rciceived 
various names. 1'liis led gradually to a numlxT of 
gods : Thor, Odin, and Frey, or Frt*yr. J Iow<‘ver, Thor, 
not Odin, always remainea the clii<*f god; he was the 
god of lightning and of strength. It is ind(H*d as- 
Hfjrted that> the worship of Odin came from the South; 
this, howeviT, is coutrmheted by the fact that his 

S reatost temple sbxxl in l^psala, and that the Scan- 
inavians were the chit^f worshiprx'rs of this god. 
Among the (lerinans Wodan, as he was eali(*d by 
them, was treated with but little re.spect ; this is espe- 
cially true of the trilMJS of Southern (icrmany. More- 
over, the Scandinavian mytholog^’^, as it luus come 
down in the two Kddas, is totally lacking iii unity 
and is in part influenced by Christian ideas. Bloody 
Bacrifices, generally animals, as horsw or dogs, were 
offered to the gods to conciliate them or to gain gifts 
from them. At tilings human beings were sai'rificed, 
as bondsmen, fr^Himen, and oven kings, who in the 
literal semse of the word were killed with the sword. 
Those dedicated to Odin were hung m Ins groves. 
Once in nine years the feast of the equinoxes 4v as cele- 
brated with sptxMal and horrible pomp. On each of 
the nine days of sacrifice at least one human Inung 
was kilkxi, hlesides large numbers of animals. Dozens 
of bodies often hung from the trees. A distinct sac- 
erdotal order seems to have been unknown, and the 
chiefs of the tribes offenxi the sacrifices themselves. 

The first contact with Christianity arose from the 
expeditions of the Vikings. In this way the Scandi- 
navians became acquainted with, and learned to appre- 
ciate, the higher civilization of the southern race's; 
Bome of the northern warriors wen» baptizcxl. Tlius 
ill ally the ground was prepared for the seed of the 
pel. The first effort to convert the country to 
Christianity was made by the Frank, Ansg^. At 
the request of Swedish nobles he was commissioned 


by the Emperor Louis the Pious to po to Sweden and 
reached the commercial town of Birka in Maelarsee 
in 630, after a hard and dangerous journey. Here 
with the consent of King Bjdra he preached zealously 
for more than a year. Twenty-three years later Ans- 

f ar, who had in the meantime become Archbishop of 
lamburg-Bremen, returned to 8we<len, and by his 
shrewdness and gentleness overcame the hostile ef- 
foHs of the worshippers of the heathen gods. His 
successor as archbishop, Rirabert,^also sought to carry 
on the work of converting the Scandinavians. How- 
ever, internal turmoils and wars soon dcistroyed what 
the two pious men had built up. It was not until the 
beginning of the eleventh century that the Church re- 
sumed the work. German and English missionaries 
competed with one another in preaching the Word, 
and not without results. In KJOS Olaf Skeitkonung 
was baptizf'd by Siegfried at Husaby in Western Got- 
land. But the Church made very slow progress. In 
the reign of King Stenkil a dioccjse was founded at 
Skara. In the reign of Ynge the Old, the new faith 
gamed the mastery. The English missionaries David 
ami Kskil, the German missionary St^hen, and the 
Swede Botvid preached chiefly in Sodermanland. 
Ve.stmanland, and Norrland. The first -mentioned 
died a natural death, the others gaiimd the crown of 
martyrdom. Still heathenism maintained itself for a 
long time in iscilated spots in the valleys among the 
mountains. 

Naturally the leaven of the Gospel penetrated the 
hearts of the battle-loving warriors very slowly, and 
tlie majority of th<‘ baptized were only half Chris- 
tians. dlieir knowh'dge of religion must have re- 
ina‘in<*d ver>' limited on account of lht‘ lack of print- 
ing and of scluKiks. The secular clergy, and later the 
monks esjH’cially, sought with prai8(‘Worthy zeal to 
raise the neoi)hyt(>s to a higher spiritual and moral 
ii‘V(‘l. "i'hey opposed with growing success drunken- 
iK'ss, viohmee, polygamy, and the exposure of chil- 
dn‘n. A second dioccise was established at Linkoping 
ill the reign of Sverker the Old. liotli ben* and m the 
moruist erii's (Alvastra, Nydala, Vanihimi, etc.) prom- 
ising youths were instructed in religion as well as in 
seeiilar knowledge Tlie lack of the writtim word 
was supplied by zealous prea(*hing of the doctrine of 
salvation. The poor and sick were tenderly cared 
for. Christian festivals took the place of the heathen 
ones, and the* organizat ion of the Church made rapid 
progress. The first national synod was held at Lin- 
koping 111 1152 under the pr(‘sidc‘ney of the papal 
h'gate, Bishop Nicholas of Albano, Soon after this 
Upsala was inmle the sw of a diocese; its fimt bishop 
was an Englishman namt'd Henrik. Befon* long he 
joined a crusade to Finland, remain(*d in that country^ 
and W14S killed for the Faith. In IKH Po])e Alex- 
and<T 1 1 1 raised Ujisala to an archdiocese and placed 
the iSwedisli Church province under it. As early as 
th<* national synod just inentiomxl the coIU'Ction of 
Peters(K‘nce was sanctioned; the power of the Church 
was .‘^till further increased when in 12CK) Sverker the 
Younger freed the clergy from the secular jurisdiction 
and mode the payment of tithes obligatory. By the 
d<3cisions of the national synod held at Skenninge m 
1248 the influence of the bishops became greater still. 
At this synod the election of the bishops was trans- 
ferred to the cathedral chapters, the study of canon 
law and the rigid observ^ance of the law of celibacy 
were made obligatory, while the synod also released 
the entire clerical body from taking the oath of loy- 
alty to the secular authorities. In 1281, during the 
reign of Magnus Ladul&s, the cleiw were released 
from the payment of taxes, and thus was laid the 
foundation of their too abundant possessions which 
were only in part applied to good purposes, such as the 
building and adornment of churches and the founding 
of schools and homes for the needy. Birgitt a or Brigit, 
the founder of the Biigittine Order, laboured during 
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the reign of King M^us Eriksson; she also ex- 
erted influence as a writer on mystical subji^'ts, and 
died at a great age at Rome during the latter part of 
the fourteenth century. At a later date she x\a,s 
canonised. 

The civil wars which wastM the country f<ir hun- 
dreds of years were alike injurious to faith ami luonilN 
In the ctmrse of tune the lK)88^^8s^on8 of both n<»bihtv 
and clergy^ became very gnnit ; eouK('<iuent h Mai- 
garet, queen of the united Scaiuiumvian count rs'H at 
the end of the fourteenth eentury, found it necc.ssarv 
to confiscate a part of these lands, wliicli fnMiucutly 
had been gaineti by doubtful means On the other 
hand there were also excellent princt's of the C'hurch, 
as for example, Archbishop Janu^ rifsson, for whom 
may be claimed the honour not only of ('stahlishing 
the first printing prt'ss in Sweden m l4S.‘b but, what is 
more, that of founding the University of Upsalii 
The last Catholic Bishop of Link oping, Hans Bnisk, 
also show^ed much ability and was as zealous m his 
episcopal duties Jis in his pnmiolion of learning. How- 
ever, Hie great lack of the true A|)ost<)lic spirit among 
the other Church tlignitanes is show'ri by tin* fact that 
Archbishop Bengtsson and Bishop C^irlsson led tnM)pH 
against their kings. In addition, Bishop Hemming 
Gad did everything he eouUl in ir>(K) and the follow mg 
years to overthrow' the union of tli<' thnn' kingdoms, 
and then made common cause wuth tlu' l)aiu‘s, while 
Archbishop Gustavus Trolle, w'ho wjusastnmg sup- 
porter of the idea of unity, w'as il(‘jK)sed on this ac- 
count by the Swetlish national council, 'rins last pro- 
cedure led t/O the iiitcrferciice of the po]M\ an aid 
which though just was ill-t lined. The* victorious 
King Christian II was guilty of great cruelty to his 
former foes, largely due to th(* influence of Archbishop 
Trolle, and this made tlie ('hurcJi v(Ty uni»opular 
among a large portion of the pofuilallon. Consi^- 
quently Gustavus ICnksson (Vasa), who was <‘l(‘ctcd 
king m I52d on account of having ineit(*d and l<*d a 
successful revolution against the domination of l)<*n- 
mark, found the w^ay only I<m> well [irepared for the' 
overthrow of all ndigioiis eonditions. 

The first repr<‘sentative of wdiat is calleil tla' “ideas 
of the Reformation” w'as Olavus Petri, th<*Honofa 
smith, who was born in 1497 at Ondiro. lb' was a 
pupil of Lutber at Wittenberg .and returned lioine in 
1,519. As cathedral canon at Stnuaignaes be w'on 
over to his opinions the archdeacon Laurent ms An- 
dreas. Very soon the iiew^ niler saw' how^ mlvantagc- 
ous it would be to him if be w'ere able to crush th<‘ 
power of the bishops and t-o confiscate th<’ lands of the 
Church. As early as 1524 Gustavus Vasa Imikc off 
the official connexion of the eoiintr}' with tla* Jtoman 
Curia and permitted Olavus to preach the heretical 
principles of his former teacher ojxmly m the chi<*f 
church of Stockholm. Prelates who h(‘l<l st nelly 
t ;0 the Faith, os Bishop Peter Jakobsson (Sunnan- 
w&dcr) and the cathedral provost Knut of Vaster&s, 
were accused of treason and ext^cuted wii hoiit any fur- 
ther legal process. At a diet at V'lister&s thns* years 
later Gustavus Vasa was able, by skilful dihsiinu lo- 
tion, to obtain the passage of law^s w^hicli iiukIc him t he 
Bummus epiBcopm of the Sw^edisb Church and brouglit 
the Church into helph^ss Hulxinlinat ion to the ftaU* 
In order to diifw the p<*ople tlu* Mass, veneration of 
saints, and pilgrimage's were not discontinued at first, 
ecclesiastical vestments and con*monies were als<> n*- 
tained almost without change But at the same f 
the king and the nobility appropnat(*d as much of the 
Church lands for themselvi's as w'as jK>ssible, taking 
twelve thousand large ia*asant farms. Fv<*n the sa- 
cred utensils and bells were seized by \ asa. Many 
monks and nuns were driven out of their nKmnsterK*«, 
a number, including all the mernbers of the Pranns- 
can monastery at Raurno, were killed under cirrum- 
Btances of great cnielty. In order to win over Hie 
priests they were jiermitted tx) marry , ana a great ei- 


fort was ina^le to win o\w the iHiminon people to the 
new* dtH'trme by iranslat ing the Bible into the vernac- 
ular rhe attempts <if the I >ah*carlians aiui Kmi- 
laiulcrs. w ho hckl to the C'hurch. to chtwk tjie mpid nd- 
yunce of Protwtiuitism was dcfcattxl with fikHaishmi. 
llu' mu'.! pnnmncnt leaders of the Catholic party. 
Bi>li<»p Urask of Lmktiping, Bishop Humldswon of 
Skara, “ Lagm:in“ Tuit^ Jonsson, anu others, wer<»ol>- 
ligrd tu iltH' \i1h Dackc, a iH'iimuit of Smii.hind, w'ho 
lot soim* turn' Miiaa^ssfullv h*d his iHuiiilrvmen against 
the king. w.*\s imally kilbnl in battle At a wiHSind <bct 
held at \ u>triA'< m 15 H nearly all the b'Hst days weit* 
supprc.sMai luid all I'atbolic <*ustoms C'Vceptiiig a few 
w <*rc dour uw un w it h I'hc divlarat ion w'as idso made 
that the ctuintrv would ”ncv4»r again abandon the 
wajrd of (hsi and llu‘ pure Gos|h*P\ 

The two i'hict reforim'rs of Swcilcn wert* Olaf and 
bi.s brother l.jux ( Laurent ms L (iustavus Vawi had 
made the latter Vrclihislinn of ^|l^:da after the flight 
of lla‘ l.'U'.t lawlul bishop, John Magni. '1'hrtH> yt^im 
befou* the s<*con«l of VnstcrAs the two brothers 
fell into clisgract' with the king and wer«» (HindcimwHi 
to death, howexer, upon the paymi'ut of a laige fine 
thex wvn' pardomai 'I'licy were n^pliwH'd as conn* 
cillnis of the pnnccly tyrant by two (iermann, Kon- 
rad of I\vhy and ( U'oig iNornmnn. until Konrail xvan 
tiLo w'lil to jirihMtn. 'rhe skill and success with which 
CiUstiiMiM “purilied” th»‘ Chiiia h is sliown by the fact 
that, although originally almost penmli'tw, at his 
d(‘:ilh he jsiHseHscd 1,409,900 thalers m coin (about 
Sb.250,000 at the pTi^siait vuliu* of money), luid MHKl 
large farms. 1'his landisl profsTty was afterwanlii 
called Uie “(iustavian patnnumv” \flcr his ilcntli 
ecch'Kiiist leal mat tern naiiniiKMl for a time as h<' had 
left them I lowcver, his son, John 111, who had mar- 
ried a Catholic pniieess, Kath<‘rinc Jagellon of Po- 
land, was slnmgly mcliniHl to the ('nthohe ('hurch. 
At tlic <li<‘t h<4il in Stockliolm in 1577 he fomsl the 
Protestant «4erg>’ to (suiMcnl to a new lifurirv {liMa 
Hoixi ji ) and m*w’ ccrU‘sia4st n-al ngulations 1 nc nego- 
tiator for lh<’ papacy, \iitonio Posscvmo, S.J , W'lui 
iwi'ii able to peisuade the monarch tocnlci thc('atlio- 
lic (’hunh and to Isgin ncgolialions with the jsipe. 
Ah, how<‘ver, the ])ope could not conwnt to the Swix- 
tlish deinaiulH, no nermaiient agreement was made, 
Aftc'i’ .lohn’s deat h Iiim bi ol luT ( 'barliMK called a church 
iisHiMiibly at I ])Mala m 1594 whicli was largely com- 
poHisi of pnsu'hers (L15) from the 1 )ioc4*s<' tjf I'jwila, 
while the other dioceHes were only scant ily repn'- 
wnted Th<‘ inemberM of the asseriibly repudiateii 
Joint’s liturgy and, m ttrder to avoul all diHHcn.sion, the 
“unehanged Augsburg Confession” wjts made the n*- 
hgion of the State, Severe punishment w'as the |Mai- 
ally of apostasy from if, while* tin* i^xercme of any other 
fen-ni of w'orhhu) was Htridly foibaldem. In the Pren- 
mce of Pmland, just as mSwesleii, Protestantism was 
introduced by f<»rce, it was not until towards the end 
ol the sixteenth centurx, however, that there wen* n<» 
longer nuns at \ adsfi'iia and Nileh'iidtil aial that 
( ’atholiciMin f‘aine In an I'lul 

In this jMTiod the into!<*rance of Prote'Htaritism was 
MO great that SigiNmiinel, s^tn of John HI, ''d'*’ wa.s also 
King of Polaml and a ( alhohr, wj^h not, allowesl 
hedd Cathohe M*rv»reH in priv/ife. and the expulsion of 
all non-Lu(herartH w'as decref*d .\ft<*r Sigiwniurnl H 
overthrow in 159H aiul eleisfsition in 15W a number of 
the noble, Ht nie-n n{ the e<iuntrv were exe*cti0*d on oo- 
count of their h)yal1y to their king and their ( Jmmi. 
I>raconmn law’s were to fiat anemd forever to “fKjjsTy. 
C'oiiversion to Catholicism was piiriishfsl with 
loss of all civil riglitM and js-rpet ual baniKhmciiit. 
Foreign i*cclcMiast les who rernaimsl in the country to 
carry on a profisqranda were to be punisloMl with 
ven* irnprisoiirnent and heavy rim's, and even to m?cx* 
iielled Ouifiit ions flid not l»e<‘onie iK'ttor until two 
bundnvj years lator when, in 17H0, King Gunt^uviM III 
at the r<jquc!«t of the h:»iate« graiitud the fr«<s exerciii 
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of their religion to Christians of other faiths who 
desired to settle in Sweden for the sake of carrying on 
comm^ce or manufacturf^s. In con8<*quence of this, 
Rome in 1783 appoinUxl a vicar AfXistoIic for Sweden, 
who, however, <jould effect but little, as up to the year 
1860 natives of Sweden were forbidden to enter the 
Catholic Church under pcinalty of expulsion from the 
country. Since the year 1873 members of the na- 
tional Church who ar<i over eighteen years of age may 
join other religious societiiis. All proselytizing by the 
disinters is forbidden. Moreover, there still exist a 
series of juggling enactments, whicli have lately been 
multiplied, so that there is very little actual religious 
freedom. A(?cording to the literal interpretation of the 
Constitution Christians of all faiths may be apfiointed 
to all officiis, exftepting the Courual of State, but this is 
not carried out in practice, and in this regard no 
change will be niad(i witliin the ne^ir future. 

Those d(*8iring the history in detail of the develop- 
ment of the Lutheran State Church of Sweden will 
find it given v(‘ry exactly and with copious foot-notes 
in the excfdlent work of the Anglican Bishop of Salis- 
bury, Dr. John Wordsworth, quoted in the bibli- 
ograjihy. It is only necessary to remark here that 
gradually new life sprang up from the ruins of the 
Catholic Church organization. The University of 
Upsala was revivinl and another univ»‘rsity was 
founded at Lund; in these scdiools as well a.s in a num- 
ber of set's mt*n (‘X(!(Jlent in their way carried on 
fruitful labours; missions to the heathen were begun 
in Sweden earlier than (‘ls(*where — for exampky the 
missions to the Laplandi'rs and the Indians. How- 
ever, there wiis no lai^k of strife and sectarian move- 
ments in th(5 ChunJi (Pietism, Moravianism, Sweden- 
borgianism, etc,); sinet* the middle of the eight(‘enth 
century Hationalism and lufididity have lissumtHl for- 
midable profiortions. FriH^masonry is strong in Swe- 
den, and among its members are many clergymen, 
church dignitaries, and even bishops. The majority 
of teachers in the high(*r stthools and many fireachers 
reject belief in the Trinity and r(*gard Christ simply 
as a sage and philanthropist. Even the instruction 
for confirmation is at times made use of to sow the 
seeds of doubt in youthful h(*arts; matters have gone 
BO far that a bishop declared, without exciting much 
opposition, that the Apostles’ Cr(H*d was unnecessary. 
The number of the unbajitized is constantly increas- 
ing. Attendance at church and at the Communion 
service (8 p(*r c(*nt of tb(* normal attendance) is rafiidly 
d(‘clining of late years. Among many int(*nse love of 
pleasure and unbridled w'nsuality prevail. Notwith- 
standing the practice' of abortion in many places, every 
third (Jiild is illegitimate. These things lead many of 
the better classes to join th(* sects, among which the 
largest memberships belong to the Methodists and 
Bimtists. 

The number of clergy pows continually less, and 
those who still hold to the Confession of the State 
Church are hamjx'red in their efforts to maintain 
religion by the tact that their energies ure. hu*gely 
absorbed by matters of secular administration. Conse- 
quently the men who courageously fight for their con- 
victions dest'rve all tlie more cnnlit, even though they 
are at the present opponents of Rome. It is due to 
them that of late far more than formerly efforts have 
been made to renovate all the churclu's, and to build 
new one®, and to improve church music and religious 
art ; i\a regards the liturg)% a desire to revive the old 
forms has of late become apparent. Much is done for 
missions both by the State Church and by the fol- 
lowers of Valdenstrfim, who, notwithstanding their 
separatistic inclinations, work in union with the State 
Church in this matter. The various missionary asso- 
ciations labour among the heathen in South Africa, 
the Congo State^ India, China, and Japan. In Pales- 
tine the effort is made, with but slight success, to 
bring the “pure Gospel “ to Roman Catholics and Or- 


thodox Greeks. The same effort in Abyssinia is de- 
feated by the constTvatisrn of the Coptic Christians. 
Missions are also established for converting Jews and 
Mohammedans altliough little has been accomplished. 
On the other hand, home missions and work among 
the Swedes, especially in America, have made consider- 
able progress. 

WouDft WORTH, The SatunuU Church of Sweden in Hale Lee- 
iuree, XIX (London, Oxford, Milwaukee, 1911), 459, Reuteh- 
DAHL, Svenaka Kyrkan)-^ hxst. (6 vols., Ger. tr., Borlin. lH37),Koefl 
bark to 153.3; Corneiius, Svenaka Kj/rkans hxst. e/ter re forma- 
itonen (Upaala, 1886) ; 3 iiliner, Schweden u seine SteUung zum H. 
^uhlurUer S. Johann III , Siffismundu. Karl IX. (1838) , Riaudet, 
Le at ax^oe el la Snide, I (PariH, 1906); Arndt, Hxdray till (nskop 
liana Hraska lefnadstuhniny (1904); Hei>qi’iht, Den Kristna 
Kdrlekaverksamhetm % Sverige under mtdeltxden (1893), Dahl- 
BBRG, lixdrag till Svensln fattiglagstxftnxngena hxst (1893), Hall, 
Bxdrag till kUnnedornen om Cxslercxenserorden t Sverige (1899), 
Leinbkro, De finska Uostrens hxatorxa (1890), BERa«TRoM 
Arbogn KrOnxka (2 vol« 1892-95), Idem, Sancta Jixrgxtta (ISO.")), 
Flamony, Saxnte Hxrgitte de Snide (Pans, 1892), Binder, Dxe 
hexl. BxrgxUa von Schwulen (Mutiirh, 1891), Sellin, Vadstena, 
Omberg, Alvastra (1890), SrnOcK, Olavas P<tri (IStfJckholni, 1900), 
IjjiiNGQt;i«T, Det evangdxskt luthcraka Kprkvsnrnfundet uch sekterna 
X Sverige, with the suppli'nient, Den kgrkliga gudotjensitv und 
Kgrkodret (1890), Rtnooren, Statidiska studxer rbrande Svenaka 
Kyrkan (1897); Norbiuo, Svenaka Kyrkans mission rut Dtlaware 
(1893) , Rodhf, De Sren ka Btbelsdllskapens uppkomst, Kathohsrhe 
Misaxonen (187,3 — ), paM^iio, Evangeliska I osti; rlandh-mtij-tel* 
flEN, Misaxonstuining, for foreijni missions , IntM, Budbdrnren, for 
home missions; Annerstedt, Up'<ala unxversitfts histmia (b vojs , 
Upsala, 1877-1910); Axderhron, Uppsala Vnuer'iitet'* rnatnkel 
(19(X)— ); Geyer, Upsala unxversxtet 1872-18^7 (1897), Witt- 
MANN, Wiirzburger Bilehrr in der k achwed ll nirersitdt 'ihibl lothek 
au Upsala (1891); Wei bull, Lunds univevatets hist 1(108-1808 
(Lund, 1868), contmucil by Tegner (Lund, 1897). 

Political Histohy. — It w ill probably never be pos- 
sible to det(‘rmino when Sweden was first inhabited. 
How^ever, the laigc number of objects found by exca- 
vating justify the btJief that several thousand years 
before Christ then* w’ore ptniple living along the sea- 
shore (Baltic. Caticgat) and by tin* lakes to w'hom the 
use of metals w'as unknown. With constantly in- 
creasing skill they manufactured weajxniH and iit(‘n- 
sils from horn, stont*, and clay. Their only food w^as 
gaiiK'd by hunting and fishing. Tlie raising of cattle 
and agriculture si'oin to have become customary very 
slowly. The dead \yere buried either in a n*cumbont 
or sitting position, in curiously formed stoni* cham- 
bers over which at times mounds of earth of consider- 
able size were raisi'd. S(‘ientific mem do not agree as 
to the original home from wJiich the prehistoric in- 
habitants of Swtnlen came. It seems hardly probable 
that they all spread from the south to thi* north. Still 
this may be true of the inhabitants of the prest'iit 
Province's of Sk&n(', Blekinge, and Halland. The; 
Stone Age at hist gave way to the Age of Bronze 
Some two thousand years before our era men leariu'd 
how" to fuse copper and tin, as is proved by great num- 
bers of utensils, as knives, daggers, sw^irds, and 
shields that have Ix'en prc'served, which w'ere some- 
times very ingeniously made. Gold also begun to be 
used in this period. Bnmze was gradually replaced 
by iron. Roman traders brought into the country not 
only articles produced by Roman skill in art but alsri 
gold coinage. Up to this time the pwple had tried to 
preserve the memory of imjDortant events by primi- 
tive marks {Mlristningar) scratched on rocks; they 
now learned from the Roman traders the use of let- 
ters, but turned these to suit th(*ir own taste into the 
Runic writing that w^as long in use. The earliest liis- 
^rical knowledge of Scandinavia and its inhabitants 
is due to Roman authors. Tacitus (Germania, c. 
xliv) is the first to call the people “Suiones”. How 
closely this tribe living north of Lakes Wetter and 
Roxen was related to the Goths living to the south 
and west, and how it was able to absorb the latter and 
give its own name to the combined body will always 
remain obscure. 

About the fifth century of the Christian era the civ- 
ilization of the country had greatly advanced; this 
is proved by numerous remains of gold utensils, orna- 
ments, runic stones with inscriptions, burial urns, and 
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other articles. Just as in the later Bix>n*e Age, tin* 
bodies of the detwl wert* sometimes Imriuxl, 
tinies buried; however, the latter lustom had the 
greater prevalence. J’he SwtHl(>s had (uilv a small 
Bliare in the viking exiMxiitums whicii, from the eighth 
century onward, wen* the terror of the jaioples of 
EuroiK*. Ik'sides, in their exmsiitions thev gauHnl a 
firm UKithold in Finland and also caim* int 4 >Vl(»ser con- 
nexion with their neighbours tiu' Uussians 'Fhe hr^t 
<*fforts of missionaries t<» convert tlie Swinies to ('hris- 
lianity occurrtNl in the ninth century It was iu»t 
until about the year KKK), wIumi Olaf Skotkonung was 
ba{)tiz€*d by the Anglo-Savm inisjuionarv Sn‘gfrnHl, 
that Christianity wius fan 1> estalihshtnl. ( Aaf 's family, 
of whose deinls little is known, duHl out with Fimiml 
the Old (lObO), At that tiim* tlu* KingiKnn of Sweilen 
includtxi only the jireM'iil northern provinees, while 
Sk&ne, Hlekinge, and Halland hi'longiHl to l>enmark 
and n‘inaim*d unit(*d with this eountr> for eenturies 
'Fhe vast forests were largt‘lv the eaus<‘ of the iiuli- 
vidual developriK'nt of tlie tril><*s, who were separat ini 
from one anotlu*r by them, ix*ndering a eornmon ad- 
ministration for all much inon* dinicult. As roa<is 
wxTe lacking, tin* rivers and lak(*s wereuse<l toeonneet 
the difTerent parts of the (‘(juntry In regard to the 
government tlie (‘lection of tin* king customary lu 
earlier tunes gave w'a> to a sett It'd succ(‘ssion to the 
thnme Naturallv the machinery of government m 
the modern sense did not. (*\ist. lu’(‘rythmg d(*- 
ixmded upMUi tin* initiative and forc'c* of the tuKt, 
whose commands might, indt'inl, not be ('urried out at 
nil or only in part by tin* gr(‘at oilieials or jnrLn J'lie 
various pnivinec's liad each it-s <»wn laws (//if;), and tin* 
lagmen, or oxix>und(‘rs of tin* law, (‘\ertiHl much iidlu- 
ence. Thi*y w'ere oft(*ii abh’ to make their o(!ii*e 
hen'ditary. 'Fin* provinciss wen* divided into huii- 
(Irtnls (h/irrafls) at tin* h(‘ad of each of winch was a 
hofding, wliow^ chief duty was to maintain pi'ua* and 
ord(*r. For a long time tin* fatlu'r ol tin* faniilv still 
n'lnained tin* imist(*r within his hous<‘ Tlx* jxsmh* 
W’ere divided into tin* hight'r and lower fn*(*ni(‘n (fx/ri/- 
hondvr and hander) and the si'ifs {Irnlnr)^ and gi'iierally 
livfxl together on farms or in village's. The hous(*H 
w'(*re built of w'o<k1 or cl.ay and w(*r(' ('ovens! with 
shingh's or straw. Even at this time, how(*v<’r, tlx're 
WTre larger plaiu's with occasional stone biiildmgH, lis 
Skara, iJnkoping, On’bro, St raengnat*s, V(‘Hterft,M, I’ih 
sala, Sigtuiia, and, at u little* later (Ta, StoekheJm. 
whic;h row* rajndly into prominence' 'Fhe national 
oharaett'r show’e‘d sharp contnists: harshiiesH aiiel g<*n- 
tleness, l<»yalty and de*ceit, magnanimity and revenge*- 
fuln<*HS. No observer doubts tfiat the* graelual im- 
provement in public morals wiis due the* influe*nce of 
the Church. 

After the old ruling family w'as extinct a chie*f 
named Stemkil w'as chown King. He was corim*cteHl 
with tht; former rulers bv liis wife wlio W'as the 
daughter of Einurid the Old, and was an ardent sufi- 
port(*r of Christianity During his reign the first dio- 
cm*, Skara, was establishe'd in ea-stern (lot land. How- 
ever, as the actual Sweden {V pim^'nr) still held to 
heathenism, rival rulers afifM’areel, and for mon* than 
twenty yc^ars inte*rnal strife pre‘vaile*d. Finally Inge, 
the wtcond son of Ste*nkil, w’aHabie* to d(*feat hisemjsi- 
nonts and bring about a corriph'te* victory for Ciiris- 
tianity With the death of a nc'fihew*. Inge the 
Younger, in 1125, the family of Stenlcjl earne to an 
did The ICast (loth Sverker, who niarru'd Inge*'s 
widow, was able for a time to rex'Stablmh the unity 
that had lKx*n disturbeHl, Fail his son C/harl<*s c^mhl not 
maintain himw*lf. On the* othe*r hanel l^rik,a Swrt*clo 
from the northern provinces, w'on universttl re'cojSpii- 
tion. Erik undertexik a cnisade m Finland and af^r 
his return was kilM in a battle fl l(K)j with a Danish 
pretender ’Magnus Henriksson. In the following year 
Magnus was kilUxl by the pexiple. Sverker s m>n 
diaries obtained the ascendency, but he had to give 


way in 1107 to Knut F>ik«son. I>uring Knut^s ad* 
nunistration the hnst Sw'edish money was exiiniMl and 
Stoe'khohn was fouiideHt. After Knut's de^th Svt^ 
ktT Kiu*lsson. t he m>n-m-l4iw of Hirger Hrosii, Knut*tl 
chief (HHincillor, obUiiiuHl the throne (1 1115), altlmugh 
Kimt hiui left childnxi Hirger ow^tsl this to 

theclergv , w horn lie* faveniriMl on all oci^asions A wiur 
broke out l>etwe‘e*n Knut 's sons anti Sve*rktT after llir- 
ger’s death, Sve*rkt'r was eibligtHi to flee, and when he 
semght with Danish aid to rt*gain the timine he suf* 
fe*r«Hi a decisive* de'feat in 120 n ixMir Falkojiing. 'Fwo 
yeiu’s later he Jilso lost a battle near (lest it rf*n, whe^n ho 
Wiis killtnl. lljs sue*et'Msful rival Erik Knutsson, the 
first King of Swceie'ii to he* crow“iu*d, ditHl in 1210. lie 
was followt'd in John SNerkersson, at wliom* eie*ath in 
1222 the family of Sve'rker be*came* extinct. Erik, the 
t>osthumou.s son of Enk Knutsson, now e*ame to the 
throne, but he provisl an in(*om|M>tent ruler and ww» 
for a time deiK^stHl. Hy the marnage of his sister 
Inge'lnerg with ilie vigorous Jarl Hirger of the F'olk- 
linger famih lie* souglu to gain Hirge'r for his e*ause. 
In 12ttt Hirger won F'mlami, whieh ne've*r hefoo* had 
be't'ii eonepit're'd, for F>ik While* Hirge*r wiis in F'in- 
land Erik duni, and the nobles of the kmploiti e'hv.Uxi 
Hirge'r’s son \\ alde'inar During Walele*niar’s min- 
ority his fathe*r carneHl on the administration with 
sue('(‘.HH and skill, maintained gessl relatiems with the 
adjoining e*ountrie‘M, ami s»»ught to ore^se*rve* iM*aw at 
home* by wise* l;iws lbs son ^^'ai(^t*ma!^ who ruliHl 
from 12tl(), was verv unlike* his fathe*r and had, thi*rt»- 
fore, to yie'ld theaelministration to lusrnore* stremuemil 
brother Magnus. Iate*r (\'ille*d Eadul/ts 

Magnus was the first to ('all himse'lf “King of the 
SwH‘de*s and (loths“. He contimuHl the* worC of his 
father, w’as able* to prot<*e*t the common fres'iniMi (all* 
wajfeti) against the* e*ne‘roa<*hini*tits of the high(*r no- 
bilitv, and in 12.H5 was able to gam the vahiahle is- 
land of (lot land without a blow*. When Magnus die*d 
m l2tM) ills he'ir Hirge'r w’asa minor; the* lord chamber- 
lain, 'Forgil Kmitssem, e*arne‘d on tlie* government e*x- 
e’elle'Mtly and without se'lf-advantvige. After Hirger 
himself e’ame* to power 'Forgi! e*ontimnHl to be Ins most 
trusted adviser Finallv the* king's bn»th«'rs w(*re‘ able 
to so annise* Hirp‘r’s siisoicioiisof Torgil that Ih'W'isjihI 
and be‘h<*ade‘d nun withmit trial in IdOtk 1‘unish- 
iiie*nt for such a Hham(*le*HH act did not fail hi follem\ 
Left witliout hiM one* true frie'iid, Hirge*r wivs made a 
prisoner by lus intriguing brothers ami lost hts throne. 
The unfortunate* cpiarrel betwes’ii the* brotlie*rH endf*<l 
apparently four ye'ars later with a settlement wiien'by 
Hirger re*e’eiv(*d a jiarl of the* e<»untrv. However, he 
misuse*d tlie* jKiwer he liad regaiiiesl to obtain revenge, 
and alle»we*d liis two brothiTs to die of starvation in 
prison. At this the indigriaiil. |K*op1e* drove* him fnun 
the throne ami e*le*ctc*d Magnus (EUlb, the* thrts*-year- 
olei son of the late Duke* Enk. Slieertly he'fore this 
Magnus had be*e.ome* heir to the* throne of Norway by 
the de*at h of lus cliildlew n*lat ive King Hakom When 
in Eid2 Magnus came to jsiwe*r he had the* opportu- 
nity for the first tune* t<» untie temiMirarily the Danish 
Province's of HkAne iiml Hlekinge with his kingdom. 
His reign was iiiarkeel bv rimnv nuHtiutuneM; in nar- 
tieuilar, tin* pneumonic i»lague / /oe (i <l oil f wo-rhiom of 
iuM subjiH-ts. .'Mtlsnigli tin* king did mmh for Hwev- 
eje'ii by intrewlue*mg ceuntrc/n uijd serf- 

dom, yf*t he* W'as haidls’ abh to i.-iand^iin It ui tiw 
ow*n country, still h-ss in Noiwrtv, e*s|M'cndlv les he 
came* inU> disagre'eum’ut vuth fhe* ik»|M‘ He* fouiiel 
himse*lf ohlig<*d t/i re*e*ogni/.<* his son Hakofi as King of 
Norway (la/.'Ji ami to ai'< <-i.i Iiih «•» Krik uu no-ri«tnt 
of HwimIcii Aft.r I'.nk w li«> 

jointly with Hakori over Iw.lli . ouiif nr^ »y 1 akon * 

nmrnaeo with Mari£ar<t. ih.- youthful <l»«Kht«r of 
Kinit Waldctnur of 1 h-nmark , I hi- way wan prepwrd for 

the future union of till- tlirii- count rifn. 

I>i»-onU-nt witli the )tn»win»t piwcr of tlie UingM 
the Swedish nobles to revolt aKiUiiSt Macuus Md offer 
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the crown to Duke Albert of Mecklenburg, who was 
able, with the aid of German ruling princes, to over- 
throw Magnus and Hakon (1364). However, as 
Duke Albert was obliged by agreements made before 
election to leave unpunish<^ the ^eatest excesses of 
the nobles, while the brutality of his vassals and mer- 
cenaries aroused universal indignation, it was resolved 
to elect Marpxet Regent of Bweden. In 1375 Mar- 
garet had followed her father in the government of the 
Kingdom of Denmark, and in 1387, after the death of 
her son Olaf, had been re(;ognised in Norway as the 
fully authorized and rightful ruler. Albert was de- 
feated by Margaret’s army (1389) and was taken 
prisoner. For a time his adherents continuixl the 
struggle for supremacy as pirates (the Vitalians), but 
finally, in 1395, OutHjn Margaret came into posseasion 
of Stockholm. Before this event the nobles of all three 
kingdoms at an a8s<?mbly held at Calmar^ 20 July, 
1397, had crowned as king of the united kingdoms a 
boy of seven years, Duke Enk of Pomerania, son of 
Miu’guret's niec*^. At the same time it was settled 
how the “ Union” wiis in future to be carried on. On 
account of the gr(*at diffcTonf^e in interests and char- 
acter of the three pwjples it is evident that the Union 
could never attain real strength. As long as Mar- 
garet ruled, which was only for fifteen years, (‘very- 
thing went smcKithly. A woman of great talents and 
masculine energy, she personally superintendwi the en- 
tire government, saw to the promfit administration of 
justice, and sought to increase the power of the Crown 
at the exfiense of the nobility; her one mistake was 
that she granted the Danisli element too much influ- 
ence and thus estranged the Swedes. During Mar- 
garet’s last years Krik began to share in the govc'rn- 
ment, and it was owing to him that a long war broke 
out with the Counts of Holstein. His attempt to 
wring a tax from all vessels passing the Oresund made 
the Hanseatic Leagm* his enemy. Only the ability of 
his wife, Philipna, the daughter of an English noble- 
man. prevcntiHi Copenhagen from falling into the 
hamis of the enemy. Under Erik’s autocratic rule the 
internal governmi'nt gr(‘w worse from year to year, 
and the growing discoivti'iit of the people found vent 
in bloody revolts. Under the le4idership of Engel- 
brechtsson the Dalecarlians drove away all the Dan- 
ish suptirvisors and chose a head of their own (until 
1435). The nobles alone for the time being held to 
the king, but they sought to weaken his jiower by 
means oi agreements, and as Erik did not keep these 
promises, allegiance to him was declared to be no 
longer ncHiessary at the Diet of Arboga (1436) and 
Charity Knutssou was elected as administrator or 
stadtholdiT of the kingdom. Although the demo- 
cratic Eiigelbrecht was murdennl soon after this, yet 
the efforts to reconcile king and pt»ople had no lasting 
success, and Erik was dejKised in 1439. He also lost 
the crowns of Norway and Denmark. Dcmmark 
elected Duke Christopher of Bavaria king; he was 
recognized by Sweden in 1440, and later by Norway. 
The chief event of his short reign (144(M8) was a 
famine. The condition of the jioasants also grew 
worse. His efforts, however, to establish a settled 
code of law are very creditable to him. 

After Christopher^a dcjath the Union fell rapidly to 
ieces, as the Swedes elected Charles Knutsaon, who 
as already been mentioned, ns king, and the Danes 
and Norwegians Christian of Oldenburg (1448). In 
1457 the latter was able to obtain his election in Swe- 
den also, but he could not make any headway against 
King Charles or Sten Sture the Old, the successor of 
Charles in the administration of the country. Chris- 
tian 1 was followed in Denmark by his son Hans 
(1481), who gradually gained recognition in Norway 
(1488) and Sweden (1497). When, however, he was 
defeated in a battle with the Dithmarschen, Sweden 
a^ain abandoned its allegianee to him (1501) and on 
the death of Sten Sture the Old in 1503 the Swedes 


made Svante Sture the administrator of the country 
(1503); after this latter’s sudden death in 1512 the 
government passed to Sten Sture the Younger. The 
son of the late King Hans, Christian 11, now sought 
by arms to force Sweden to re-enter the Union. In 
this policy he was supported particularly by Arch- 
bishop Gustavus Trolle of Upsala, against w hom the 
hatred of all the friends of Sture was naturally di- 
rected. The Danish troops which landed at Stock- 
holm in 1517 were soon defeated and driven back, and 
the next year Christian’s troops suffered a still severer 
defeat at Brftnnkyrka. I’he national Swedish party 
deposed and imprisoned the dignitaries of the Church 
without any regard to canon law, consequently the 
I>ope excommunicated its leaders, placed Sweden un- 
der an interdict, and commissioned King Christian to 
carry out the punishment. Early in 15iS) King Chris- 
tian sent a large array into Western Gotland, and after 
successful skirmishes the Swedes were overwhelm- 
ingly defeaU*d at Upsala. Stockholm alone held 
out for a time, but wmen Christian, approached the 
city with a strong it was obliged to surrender. 
The conqueror had been recognized by a part of the 
council as king before this; he entered the city in state, 
was able to obtain homage as hereditary ruler, ana 
was then crowned. Ilnfortunately the adherents of 
the Union were not content with what had In^en at- 
tained; Archbishop Trolle demanded the punishment 
of his enemies, and Christian made short work of 
these. Bishops Matthias of Striengna^s and Vincent 
of Skara, andf a large number of nobles, councillors, 
and citizens were executed as proclaimed rebels and 
heretics, and their proiK‘rty w'a.s confiscated. While 
on his return to Denmark the king had various persons 
execuUni, hoping in this way to suppress the spirit of 
insurrection forever. In this he was mistaken. 

In Janua^ of the next year a peasant insurrection 
broke out in Dalame, which spn^aii rapidly. Gus- 
tavus Eriksson (Vasa) became the leader of the in- 
surgents. who soon numbered 15, (MX) nu‘n. Vasa had 
lost his lather and brother-in-law in th(‘ slaughter at 
Stockholm, and had been taken prisoner at Hrauin- 
kyrka as trie chief standard-bearer, but had made his 
escape. His strength grew as leader of the rebellion 
through siweral fortunate skirmislies, and as he suc- 
ceeded! in winning over the influential Bishop Hans 
Brask to his ciausc, a jxipular assembly at Vadstena 
appointed him siadlhoUicr of the kingdom (1521 ); two 
years later he was unanimously el(*cted king at Stradi- 
gno's. He gained Stockholm and Calinar during the 
summer months of 1523, and Oland and Finland also 
acknowledged his sovereignty. At the same time 
his position was by no means a favourable one, for he 
lacked the money to meet the most ncdossary ex- 
penses, while the constant civil w’ars had largely de- 
stroyed the sense of order and respect for law\ The 
bishops were powerful and wealthy lords and only par- 
tially satisflea with the new conditions; neither could 
muon dependence bo placed upon the nobility. Gus- 
tavus, however, w^as never at a loss for exiiedients. 
By means of clever dissimulation and deceitful prom- 
ises he was able to make the citizens and iieasants his 
adherents. The introduction of Luther’s doctrines 
not only freed him from the tutelage of the bishops, 
but in particular offered him the possibility of gaining 
control of the Church lands ana treasures. As the 
nobility also gained large sums by this confiscation, 
community of interest bomid them to their princely 
ruler. Resistance, wh^pw^r shown, was crushed mer- 
cilessly, generally bf^oreign mercenaries. Gustavus 
repaid the loyalty of the Dalecarlians, to whom above 
all he owed his success, by the execution of their best 
men. He was an unusus^ powerful man of coarse 
instincts; in old age he raomed for his third wife a 
very young woman, and had little interest in higher 
moral aims when they were of no benefit to his prac- 
tical aohemes. For spools he did not care at all, and 
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he allow^ the one umverstty, Upeala, to muk into d.^ 
csay. The preacheru frtHjuently reoeivtxi pu- 
and in many cji8e« stood on a low moral ami 
intellectual levol On the other hand much was done 
to improve agneiiltnre. miniuR, and txjinmerw. jih 
well as to strengthen the defeiicw of the (Hmutrv 
However, the monarch gave much m<»re thtmght to 
hie own advantage than to the w«'U-l>eirig of the na- 
tion. When he ditxi in (I5(i0) lie Wiis the ncla^t prinet‘ 
in EurojK*. 

Among the later rulers of Swixlen only <»ne was a 
Catholic, Sigisnmnd; two princt'sses t^f the nival fam- 
ily, Cecilia Vasa, daughter of (lustavu.s I, and ('hri>- 
tina, daughter of (Justavus II A<i(»lphus, Imx*uiiw‘ 
converts in their later years. T h.^ nat ion was ixTina- 
nently sepiiratixi from Home, conmx|uen(ly it is only 
nwessary here to treat the later tustory of tlie (Himi- 
try very briefly, esiK'cially t\n during the periixl of tJie 
“great jKiwers” it is elosidy e4mn<*el(‘tl with tliat of 
EunijH*. Tlie sons of (lustaMis N jiku ruled Swislen 
fnim 1500 to Kill. Erik, the first to ronu‘ to powfT, 
w^aa half-crazy, was sixm di'inisiHl by his brother John, 
and died in prison. On ac(‘ount of mental detinencieH 
Magnus neviT came to the throne On the otlar 
hand Vasa’s youngest win, Ouk(‘ Charles, w ho had m- 
heritcnl both the gtKxl and bad qualities ot his father, 
was able to dnvi* his Catholic nephew Sigisinund from 
the throne and to leave it to his s«>n ( iusta\ us 1 1 Ad»>l- 
phus, whose share in the Thirty ^ (‘ars War \\,‘is of 
sucii far-reaching imixirtancc' Uu* con\<‘rslon to 
Catholicism of his daughter C'hristina was of as little 
|MihticaI imiiortan<H‘ us the (‘arluT lonversion of tht‘ 
most beautiful of Custavus Vasa’s <laughlers,(\M*iha. 
( leeilia was the ancest r<‘ss of t he ( 'at holic heroos, Mar- 
grave Ii(s>|Kil(l A\ illiaiii and Louis W illiam of Hailen; 
she outlived all her brothers and sisters ami dasl at 
Hriiss<‘ls in K>27. 

I'Ik' guilty family of Vasa W'as siu'ct'edod by rela- 
tive's W'lio were* di'scendants of the W ittdsbach Kula- 
tmate family ( K)54"171H). I'la* successful warrior 
('iuirles X Custavus rmgiK'd only six years During 
the reign of CJiarh's XI a large' part of tla* eaili<*i ter- 
nteinal iMissc'ssions W’as lemt : the inipni<lcrice and 
re*ekh‘ssn<*ss of his sem (’harh's XII almost nmie<l Swe- 
den, altiiough at first he gaine'd some temporary and 
brilliant suea'exsse's. The'se* twe» kings ruh d as abso- 
lute rnonarchs and cut down gn*ally both the' riglits 
and fMiHse'ssions of the nobility. 'I'lie hU<‘c<iMlmg 
kings, howe'ver, Ered(*rick of lle-Msc and Atloljihus 
Fre'denck fif Holst e'in (iotlorp, were limit t‘d in 1he*u 
SfiveTcignty b}” inditical parti(*H (Hats and (^afm; 
Custavus 111 (177M)2), sem eif th(' last-named sov- 
ereign, re'st/ored the ftirmer M])lcnde)ur e>f the mon- 
archy, but was assaHHinaleM wlmn bari'lv fortv-six 
ye'ars olel. During his reign t he first bn'ach was made' 
m the rigid fi>'steniof the* state* C’hurch, Ills wm and 
BUccesseir OiiHtaxnia IV Adedphus (1702 IHtm), eif 
honourable but obstinate charai'ler, wiis naturally not 
the one to direct state afTairs skilfully in an era of 
univx'rsal uphejaval. Hti wa» de'posed hy a military 
conspiracy (23 Alarch, 1H09). lbs uncle’ and siic- 
cf'Hseir, Duke Charlejs (King Charles XIII), semglii to 
8€*cure pe‘a(je for the; cenintry' by the* surr<’n<le’r 
riUiry which he exiuld not holel. As he was childle 
he first adoptexl Prince Christian Augu.Mtus of Augus- 
t-enbui^ and, afU;r the sueldeii eleath eif this heir, the* 
Freneih marshal, Jean lic'rnaeleitte*, wdiei JW’e'e'pte'el the* 
election as creiwn jirince anei Ixx'june a Protestant to 
secure the succession to the throne for himsc'lf an<l his 
desicendants. Even during the* lifet ime* eif his a<le>pte'<l 
father he was the real niU;r. As t he reprew’rit at ivc e>f 
the interests of his country he carne into ceillihieni with 
his former proteedor NaiJolexin, joined theallKxJixiwf’rs 
in 1H12, anel sent 30, (KK) men to the Army of the 
North. After (he battle of Leipzig he kxl his troops 
(of whom he Imd taken great e4ire) against tlie Ihuies. 
Denmark was made to sign the Treaty of Kmu (1814) 
XIV.— 23 


in which it yielded Norway to Swixlen. The unwill- 
ing Niirw'iwnuis only coum'nte<l under imxisure of eir- 
cumstaiu'cs, and their diffemitnv! with Sweden were 
m'vcr fully settled. Finally, m the Norwrgttui 
Stiirthmg proelairntMi the indetxmdenm* of Norway, 
nmi Swtxieu had to conmmt to the aei>amtkiu, 
I'oiuhtions in Swxslen liave gnxitly improveil under 
the new ruling family, although friction, es^winally 
at first, arosi' la>twtH>n ruler and iHHiPle. Jean Ber- 
nadotte rcigmsl }»>* King (Tmriiv Xl\’ John (IHIH-44L 
Ks|MH ialK pixis{H*rous was the ix^ign of Oscar I (1H44- 
o'.h, his wife Josephine, a ('athohe princeits of Ba- 
varia, wjis um\ ersalK helovixl on accouul of Ik’T chart- 
t rtl)len«^s> 1 hiring t he reigns tif their sons Charlw XV 

72) and ( )scar II t IS72 KH)7) the txiuntry d<*i- 
xelojw'd great l> in all diriH’tions, esisviallv tts regards 
political and religious lri*«Hloin Oscar ll was alrni a 
liisf mguisluHi author. The pn'sent king is Custavus 
V Adolphu.s 

n'rutn •ri'i Ul I'oln., tyiiwili|» IHia. 

iHLVs ISTS' t>ii l.nJli«mKS mul Ho.SM- 

I \ni (.Sto«'kii«iirt), iKja ItKl'J), 

/>iin I, nt4>J 4r t X.'tt 

nf iiitn'hiMIrt cst(K*kl»olm, IHrViV 7«U , f UdrkiiisiAiin Mil.* 

luuuwe (t*r iht* \h'J\ 1710, inmOntiMtuu) bv Wim*ts»h, 

frtln tvt hit rdm Iml tn!, MOSTtciJlTts, 

W I n«T j I , cH . (Stiwklutlni IH77 Hi), 2ml iihI,. rpviwHl, r^nfsriSMl, 

Hu.l wuh tiMMi' itiau 2tH>e tlluN>trnhisiM. nttn»SH%sS 
PHMIi /N./rr, l.iMmntiltM, 

u. ,hr turafK St*uU*n (7voU. ISftr»vH7); 

llniu »MAM>. mr^irlthi (VUI pis. iH-HTt^lIMKl): Ol>SKIi!tt. 

I i\u*hok 4 njFi»/u»i<bo ml, sUb 

lujipM |it 1 il'.icT) tljr nuti CiUlMtlir tM«rtrMlM;jrs, II 

(liUMk! I t«»<i Jiiiiro < )i(’ nu riHiurt i«>u of ProtrMiitiOMftt. wiTT 

Mvnn, Anr‘rr ,0»ri'oi tirr /k,hu*i{ ifrmrh. IHWH)), Hltrrs, 

.S/«nt<ioi4rf uHtirr tt (Stdnkftolm, jsSl), HMoHMIK, 

Ouaii'tt 1 <M<j (Sto4 ktiolm, iHUlii. tiiAM. VfimiA (Hlock- 

Imlin, l*,*ol ) ,< htui- lui, ( hn f >< ih<t H'am, ft/ 

Hiuirn^Uoiltmttchrrn iHturklmliM, IMHW. 

/tiinujii f Vmbd. (tu\(of M /(ttflrr in (llKMl); 

hutn; t Ai'iwiifojfu* (* .'» \ i»N , tlu> > 4'nrn 1 521 5.M; 

Hi h»j, fli./niy till ili ft I4if» ftfii'/fiif un//<T fiurti n/ f, 

(l'<*.).U, Cmunmoim. /uvf,)rif» utiitrr Jf 

((» \o|4i , Stoc’kh(*liij Ih.'jT 7'J) , 1 1 1 , (fUMinf N Adiitf 

luilin, isai) . Hr \\ I NOW . ImmIh/ // /A»n» fmruntnimbtd (tch 

hituH {Mtiidtiitt , lHtl4i. .{jitl twh 

iHlxhutJ (INKS ), Anm'HwIIIH, Samhtilt^kbiMtUHr tn-h itfruidtutM' 
umiiT ftirrt hiilfteff of (oht i« FMtn Jtdk§» 

nktiftrr, xxitiu, **x»\ ilSUn, SMfifHKS, hart A/, wk i»t»i*>4«A4 
fttikfi /MlhauH hii <Ht4><'kln»liu, lHP5) , lorM, horl A//. hnn* 
rn/7n (IMHI), CaIUvSon AM* Wi,*ouis. .Srrrrtfpi* hisftofUt uudrr 
Ai*4>«NW«ir«r I*/ Pfuittftkfl hunit (H v«*U., Hlor kliitlitt, IhAft UUU); 
SiA\K,NMVk, Frx/irtuttdt n i( ••ahruburit, IWIH; ; Ickai, Konunfi 

/// Olml , UHU); Ojoimh, SrnrfffnM jHdi-lttfkn ht*7<>fi4i 
tuui^r kittiuny (iuttfif Hh r*-yrri»t^ ',2 VoI» , Htin'kitoimi, IHH.'V 
M, Htu»iNMi'AM. ht fin tl'uttr HU1), 

H\M»M4itKN, TtU hthlnnru unt Ktiuhhin7l/ntH0ftn t Srrmtf* iHoit 

(1M).$,). AiMlfcN, Mlt^n HrrntvitiUff <IH!kU; Nowiri I'Wn, /l#n 
m mf 'nor^kti M |>(«fr)ii, Iti0.'’»): Hr.rir«WAi., fyvmiik. hmt 

t'ihitituuifi nw lii'linjK lt>»' \«’'ur»* 1 h7/> IISH), 

7Kf»f,nft (.Mm< kholui. iHHl ), ,li) voU , i« rio r«’|rij1«r ordi*r, tw>ri. 
OurtiUK hiplooral from i-arU UnH*)t 'iiiol Um’ Ib*msdolin 

ftmuh am fudrd t lir titron«\ itlm* nitM imioi* of n (jrkxt on Kwmltttr 
J't.r iurtln'r lnhliu»rrfi|»ln' «••<’ IIaiomank WaUX, QatUTunkun-tis 
fttr diuiHthrn (irtirh, (/ih < ir)im*S»'r», HMH)), 

Alt'!. -'Even as early as the end of the amient 
Stone Age, probably a thoiisainl years Is'foix* (‘hnst, 
the [MM)]>je of Swedf'n showed a dwire to imjmive 
lie- shapes of utensils in eiirniiion um*, as w evi- 
<leiic<*d b\ the dirt<*<iver>' of nunuTous utensils Ix'krng- 
iiig to this long past f*rji 4‘here was a stiwiy im- 
provement 111 tin* forms of Ifsils, espeemfly of the 
axes Vesw’Is of clay wiTc not only adonx'if with 
gracr’ful rlesigns, but at firm's the> were also oma- 
iiM’iitcd with more or Iimw skilful rlraw'ings of animals. 
In the Bronze Age the s4*nwMc of Iw^auty rapidly iii- 
crejised; weapons and oniium*nts (rings and difwiemw) 
rea<*he<l a high degri'c* of corrfs'tiiess ami Is^auty, al- 
tiiough in part this was plnmly due to the mfltieiiee of 
foreign skiU in art Dn th<* olhi*r hand the repriwn- 
tatiorwof thr* human form showed deeidcsl chitnj!iin4^ 
for a long tune. In ifuM perKsl use wfis also mmh* of 
the higlicr metals, gold and silver, csis'ctully momu- 
iiK'iitirig the weaisms for defence and attaitk. The 
wt'aisrins were first inmle of bronze and afUTwards of 
iron. Apparrmt ly art iclew miid<‘ of glass were brought 
from other lands. The Itunic alphalw4 was first em- 
ployed in the curly Iron Agf*; the runes wero cut on 
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memorial stonee that had been formerly without in- 
aoriptions. During the era of the Migrations and of 
the Viking expeditions the lesthetic sense of the Swe- 
dish l^pfo develot>ed as they became acquainted with 
artistic models; this is shown especially in the orna- 
mental work. The final victory of the Romano- 
Clnrist/ian civilization exerted a profound inhueiioe upon 
technical artistic skill and the tendencies of art. 
Although goUisiniths and armourers were still held in 
high repute, and the memory of unusually skilful 
masters was pre^served in song, nevertheless from now 
on art was arxiv^e all employed in the service of reli- 
gious ideas, lire royal palaties and princxily dwellings, 
whifdi were chiefly built of wcxwl, have efisappeareii. 

In Norway a number of the; old woixlen churches 
are still in existence', but in Sw<^den only the unassum- 
ing little chafK^l of Hedarcd, situaUni m*twwn Bor&s 
and AUiigs&s, has withstood the stonns of time. On 
th(^ other hand there are a number of tast^^jful stone 
churches in various architec'tural style's and some- 
times veiy int<'r<*sting details such as doorways, ar- 
cades, tabernacle's etc. 8<jme, as the Honianei^ue 
cathedrals of Lund and Link^^ing (Transition Perkxl) 
and the Gothic cathedral ot Upsala, fall but little 
below the celebraUxi archit<?(;tural works of more 
southern countriiis in size and splendour. Among the 
chundn^H worthy of notice ore those at Skara, VilH- 
t(*r&H, and Htriingniis; the monastic churcla^s at Vara- 
hem and Sko (Cistercian), Sigtuna (Dominican), ami 
Vodstena (lJrigittin<‘), also scvtTul churcht»s, wdiich are 
in good condit ion, as th<? Tysku Kyrkan or t he Church of 
the Virgin at Visby, and some pn*xerv<*d as ruins, (*h- 
pecially on the Island of Gotland. The majority of 
the country (jhurches wt're built in tlu* Romanesque 
jieriod; many of them were alten*d lat<*r during the 
Gothic era. At times the chur<dM*s are round in 
shape with remarkably lu'avy walls; apparently they 
were used when occasion r(*<|uired for nur[K>b<‘s of (h*- 
fence. A number of churches, as tliow at K&da, 
Risinge, Arboga etc,, wen* adoriu'd with frescis's, 
which were afterwards covered witli whitewash. Of 
later years the whitewash has at timt*H he<*n re- 
moved and the pictures thus cxpoml have Ixx'u skil- 
hilly renovaUxl. Th(i churclu's were alst) aiiorned 
with stone and wood carvings, such as images of 
Christ, of the Miulonna, and the saints, carved altars, 
Imjitismal fonts of storu* or metal, rclkiuarii's, hang- 
ing chantleliers and standing candelabra, chalicc^s and 
patens, costly cilxiriums, monstrances, and ostenso- 
ries, processional crosses, <tens<*rs, organs, bt'lis, superb 
vc^stments, etc. 

Fortunately, notwithstanding the thoniugh “puri- 
fication of t he Church " undert aken by (iust avus Vasa, 
enough remains to show that in ISweilen also during 
the Middle Ages there was a si*n.se of pious sacrifice 
and of purificnl art. As everywhere else the effe<*i of 
what is called the “H^'formatiori” was at first de- 
structive, and for centuries nothing new^ of impor- 
tance was produced in the domain of (»eclesiasticalart.. 
It is only of late yimrs that a more and mon* markiHl 
ciuiuge for the*better has appeared. Here ami then* 
altars of Catholic origin have Ix'on brought from old 
lumlx'r-rooms and giirrets and restonxl to their 
former places. Mosaic w'ork is also used. A con- 
tinually inen^asing number of orthodox pastors make 
use of embmidered vestments in the wjrvices of the 
Church and there are signs of a ritualistic movement, 
which, however, is energetically attacked by the Lib- 
eral and unorthodox clergy. 

The development of secular art ainc<^ the twelfth 
century does not lie within the province of the present 
article. Insteuid of building churches Protestant Swe- 
den has Vf^ry largely erected castles and citadels; these 
have been nlkHl with weapons, gorgeous furniture and 
t^le equipments, anocrstral portraits ^d pictures 
on panels ; on sepulchres, high-sounding epitaphs 
were common. In isolate instances artists have 


ventured to represent Biblical subjects. There Is no 
Catholic art; the poverty and sm^ memberships of 
the Catholic communities forbid the encou^ement 
of such an art. Still the Church of St. Erik in Stock- 
holm is a well-decorated building. The other Catho- 
lic churches, as St. Eu^nia at 8to<?kholm, those at 
Gdteborg, Malmd, etc., have been able, in the course 
of time, to obtain better vestments and utensils. 

Monteutjb, Kvlturge»ch. Schwtderu (1908), with 540 cuts* 
Hildebrand, Kj/rkltga konslen under Svertgen medeUtd (2nd 
fid., Htnckholra, 1907, with 300 cuts); Hakcliur, Btdrag till 
vdr odhnge hd/der, continuation by oaun. Fatahuren (1881); 
RknostrOm, MedeUvinm&lningama % Arboga-Matiekyrka (1898); 
Wranokl, CiitUrctenetrmui xnfii/tande pd medeUidem byggnwi- 
Kkonet » Sverxgc (1899); Idem, TegtiArhUekiurm * Norra 
Europa och Uppmla Dtrmkyrka m ArUtqu, Tuiekrtft far Sverigt 
(w)uch gives on p. 6 further authonties), del. 15, no. 1; Jansr, 
Medrltuhmxnnen frdn OtArrgMtand (.Stockholm, 1906); UUUiUnxng 
aj dldre kyrklxg kuftet frdn Sirdngnd$ catalogue of the same 

(11K)6); CuRMAN AND RooHVAL, iStmffcs Kyrkor Erltnghundra 
li&rad, 11 (rpwila, 1012), fasc. i; 

Templum Cathedrale Vaxtenenee (1898), contains accounts 
of other churches — (irberg, 8kennmge>, etc.; Ripa, Vad»terta 
och detta minnegmdrken (1883); Lindstrom, Anterknxngar om 
GotlamU metieltid, I, II (1892, 1895); Hildebrand, Vudjy och 
4,en» mxnjieitmarken (1893); Stkffbn, Homaneka em&kurktyr t 
(J$trro)dUindema med tdrskild hdrutjm till eecnska fdrtAUanden 
(llK)l); ypPMABK, Dxe ArckUcktur der RcnaxaBance xn Schu'cden 
(1.S97 — ), inchules the years 1530-1700; Ny8U)M, Upsala 
untvcrsttels konstsamhngar (1902); Habbei^ren, Utstdllningm 
t Stockholm, Beskrxfmmg x trrd och hxid dftcr aUmdnna Konst 
4}ch xndustrxidsUUlningtn (1H97). BuMpo,, The CalhedrtxU of 
Norxvay, Sweden, and Denmark (New York, 1908). 

Literature. — In pre-Christian times there w'as 
no real literature in Sweden as n(*itlier written 
lan^uag(» nor runes came into use until quite a late 
period. The oldest knowm writing of a historical 
character, the so-fuilltjd “Roksten’' from Fast Got- 
land, apfw'ared probably alxiut tli<* year 000 It rt*- 
counts m allit(‘rative verses the* heroic dc'eds of a king; 
later inscriptions have also the same thc»me. It may 
be lissumc'd with certainty that there were songs of 
gods and heroi's that were orally pn^s<‘i*ved, but of 
which next U) no traces now remain. The first to 
arouse the intelle(!tuul life* of the nat ion were Catholic 
priests, €‘S|x*cially monks; m doing this they both 
practised and taught the art of writing with intense 
energy. Tliey wrote chiefly in tin* language of the 
Church; in all countries these Latin and t'xclusively 
religious W’orks are very similar and therefore will 
not be considered here. Gradually, however, the lan- 

? [uage of the iK?ople came more and mort^ into use for 
iterary purixises. It became a sf'rviceable instru- 
ment for the oxpn^ssion of higher ideals and noble sim- 
timents. Thus the w^ay wtis prt'pared for a literature 
in thi* 8w(xlish language. The early writings in 
Sw'edish were very largely practical. Thus the cur- 
rent con<M?ption8 of law were brought tog(*ther into 
codes of law in the twelfth and thirt<*enth centuries, as 
the “Vfistgbtalagen’' and “Ostgdtalagen”, the “Up- 
plandslagen” and “Gutalagerr’. A treatise of tne 
thirUxmtli century called “Ora styrilsi Konunga och 
hbftinga” gives rules for right living. The “Revela- 
tions*' iUppmtxireher) of St. Birgitta (d. 1373), 
which are at times very extravagant in style, have 
been translated into many limguages. Of the writ- 
ings of Magister Mathuis, cathedral canon of Linko- 
ping and father-confessor of St. Birmtta, there is still 
m existence a translation of the Bible, besides several 
sermons and edifying trciitises. 

The first connectfxl accounts of historical events 
were two chronicles in rhyme, the chronicle of Erik 
and that of Karl. The first relates in doggerel the 
quarrels of the Folkunger family up to the year 1319 
and gives^ in particular, a vivid description of the ac- 
tions of King Magnus Ladul&s. The other chronicle 
covers the er^ IJ&9-1452. Poems of imaginary ad- 
ventures and rWnch metrical romances, as “ Ivan and 
the Lion*’, “Fleur and Bianchefleur”, w'ere imitated 
in Sweden, and history in a romantic gaii>, as the legend 
of Alexander or that of Duke Frederick of Normandy 
etc., was also recast by Swedish writers. As one of the 
most important of these early pexsts should be men- 
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tioned Bishop Thomas Simonsson of Strangnas (d 
1443). He wrote an account in fairlv good verai^ of 
the national hero Eugclbrecht, and in his songs 
praised the virtue of loyalty an<i the blessings of (ns-- 
dom. Jbns Budde, a Bngittine monk, who was by 
birth a German, prepansi while living first at Vails- 
tenn and then at X&dendal, Finland, various versions 
of ascetic works, li\ of saints and Rimilar treati«’«, 
and also translaUMj several IxMiksofthe Bible, as Ju- 
dith, Esther, Rutli, and MaehalKM's. PisJer M&nsson 
wrote text-b<x)ks on mining. Bishop Brask of Lm- 
koping wn)t(‘ two works now lost ; one a ehronu le of 
his diocese, iasued in lo23, tlie other a genealogy of the 
Swoiiish nobility (1530). Lastly many remmisc^'iices 
of the heroic and Gatholic eras ais^ still ftnind in the 
Folki^isarna (folk-songs). Accounts of the* live iwri- 
ods of Protextant Swcnlish litiTalure mav Ix' found m 
works on the subject. Mention should Ik* made here 
of John Mesmmius, author of ^'Seandia illustrata”, 
the ehn)ni('l(3 of a bishop, and various draina-s He 
was imnnsoned for twenty yi'ars on account of ('atho- 
lic tendencu>« and on his death-bed openly joiiuhI the 
Catholic Clmrch. lit* left a work in uiiuiuscript 
called “Hertig Carls Slagtarbiink ” (Duke Charlch’s 
Shiunbles), now in lh(‘ nival library at Stockholm, 
which, although pcThaps Hornewhat t<K> sx'vere and at 
times exaggeratt'd in tone, describes tlie liloodv imtkcv 
ciition that Catholics who were faithful to king and 
Church sufTered from the cruel fatluT of (lustavus 
Ailolphus. It should also b<‘ saul that Enk John 
Stagnelius (d. 1S‘J3) belongs with Wallin and, in part, 
Togner, to tin* hinunost Proti'stant p<M*ts of Sweilen; 
in ids drama ‘‘The Martyrs” Stagnelma producisl a 
work w’liich is of value parti<‘nlarly to Catholics. 
Naturally (here is nothing to he said of a Catholic 
Swedish literatun* of th(‘ modern <*ra. The mission- 
aries, howevi'r, hav<* not been idl(‘. Bessics prayer- 
IxKiks, oont<‘mt)Iative works, and cat(‘(‘liirims, they 
have issued several ajiologetic works, as ( lihhons in his 
“V&ra faders tro” (Faith of our ImUIkts); also Ham- 
rnersteiii, who has written “Edgar”, and diwotional 
treatises (philothea). and liax Ikm-ii a Hucc(*Hsful trans- 
lator of Latin and U(‘ririan hymns into Hwislish. 

K< hCck, \VAUncn<i, fUufttrt rail Mvrrixl, LUt rafurhiittorto (St<»rk- 
hohn, lS‘.l(V-n7); S( uCt k, Simsk LUrralurfutHorm (Sl«K'kuolm, 

ISIS)), llKRNAKeiNl. Ln litUtiilur4 .SV/i/ii/irKirr ( I H*» | ) ; NiiMWN, 

lias StmiiandbiLch (ItKl’l), an introdurtion to St andumvian natural 
humtory and civjlwaiiou, Avukuhhon, ('utalnour dt I'r jrpttmfmn 
iSu^i/avif de /VrjKt'it/nmr’nl ituittrifure (I’.HKl), rontnin*' niniiv 
authonlii'w, <?rdhok {>fitr nprAkrt, jHwuod hv th«‘ .'Sw< di^i 

Academy; Tamm, Kti/mubtmd urtrt'tk oidimk (rp^ula, JH'.M) >, 
SimKitWALL, Ordbok hfvi’r mrntfka mtildUl'ii^prdkit 

P. VV'iTTMANN. 

Sweden, Vicariate Apostolic of. »Sh3 Sweden. 

Swedenborgians, the Ixdit'vers in the religious 
doetrines taught by F)rnanuel Swinleiihorg ^ As an 
organized hotly they do not ('all thenis<*IveH S\y(‘d<*n- 
borj^ians, which muns to asscTt the luinian origin of 
their religion, but wish to be known as t In* “ C'hurtdi of 
the New Jeruaaiem”, or “New Church”, claiming for 
it Divine authorship and promulgation through hu- 
man instrumentality. 

1. Life of Hwedenboiuj. — E manuel Swedenborg 
was b, at Stockholm, 29 Jan., 1088; d. in Ixmdon, 
29 March. 1772. IBs fatluT was Dr. Je«i>er Swfxl- 
berg^ who later became the Lutheran Bishop of Skara, 
Swe<lenl>org’8 life falls into two very distinct jhtuhIs: 
the first extends to the year 1745 and reveals him as 
an adept in the mathematical and jiliysical sciences: 
in the second he apiiears as a writer on theological 
subjects. Endowed with extra^miinary talents, he 
completed his university courw at Upsala m 1710 
and travelled for four years in England, Holland, 
France, and Germany. Shortly afO*r his 
Sweden, he was apt^inted by King Charles Xil to an 
asseesorship on the Board of Mines (1716). He gave 
signal proof of his engineering ability during the siege 
ofFrederickahall (1718) by inventing a means to 


transjmrt Ixmls and galleys overland for a distance of 
fcuirtiHui miles. His faintly was ennoldtHt in 1719, a 
(iistinciion indicaUxi in the rhaugi^ of ilio name from 
SaodU'rg to SweAlenlKirg. He dwhntxl U72-I) tlie 
chair of mat ht^mat it's at uie I’niverRily of Viisala and 
puhli.HhiHi at Dupxig in 1743 his im(K»rtatu “l^bdo- 
soplm iii jjuui Mineral Works” (“DjK'raphilosophicaet 
mineralia”). A year latiT aptK^artHl his tlx^atls(« “On 
the Infinite and Fitial ('aust! of (.'nmtion” whieh in- 
cludes a discussion of the rtdation hetwmi the soul 
and the IhhIv .ViuUher scientific journey U>ok him 
to Dtuimark, (iermany, Holland, Frann% and Italy, 
and in 1719 41 apjx*arfHi at Amsterdam one of \m 
larger anatomical works r‘(l^>H>nomia r«'gni ani- 
iiiali.s’*). The tri*nd of his thought.s IxM'imie dia- 
tuK'tly r<'hgiouK in 1731 and exclusively so in 1745. 
lh‘ iillcgtHl that at the latter dati* Our Dird apjHtared 
to him in liondon, initiated him into the spiritual 
of the Script ur<‘8, and <xunmiKHion«Hi nim to 
<*\pound It to his fellow nuui. With this vmion there 
Ix gan, he diH lannl, an inli^nnuirw' W'ilh CUkI, angfds, 
and spirits whieh was to teniiinate onlv with hia 
(hath In 17 47 he rivsigiunl his ossessorstup ami, at 
his nspiest , rcMs ived ns a |huisioii the half of his salary. 
lh‘ now s|S‘nt his limt‘ IwMwtvn I«ondon, Aumterdain, 
and Stockholm, and wnUi* in Dom his volummoua 
tluH)logi(‘al works. 1'h(*si‘ scmui uttracUd the atten- 
tion of th(* LuiluTan clergv of Swi‘dcn, a commission 
was institutisl III 1771 to (^xainim* them, hut tisik no 
action against tlmir author. At his death Sweden- 
borg rec<‘iv(*d the l/ircFs Siip|M'r from a Prolestiuit 
ck'rgyman, to w'honi he alhrint'd hisfiiml attac^huieiit 
to luM religious principles. He was n«‘ver inarriid, 
was Hiin)>l(' m his habits, worked and slept without 
nuK'h r(‘gard to day or night, and lay at times in a 
tranei* for W'V(*ral eonsisaitive days. Bi HKIK his 
n'lnains wa*n‘ transfernsl from Ixindon to Swisicui and 
dimosih'd in the eathedml at i’psala 

11. Doctrinal PiiiN('ii’i.FH. ' SwedeiilMirg and hi» 
followcTS hold that ax tlu' C'hristian religion sueemled 
the Jewish so the* Sw(‘il(‘nborgian teac'hiiig siipple- 
iiK'iited the < 'hriHi lan. 'riiis n(*w dis)M*nHation pn>- 
mulgatecl by Sw(Hl(*nborg is, aeeordmg to tlaan, bam*d 
on a Divinely revc'aUni inteqirctation of the Saend 
SiTiplures. Some of the ehiiract eristic featuri^s of 
this new religious systi'in are premaitcvl in the follow- 
ing outline, (fisl is Dive Itse lf and Wisdom Itself. 
His PowiT 18 from and aceordmg to th(‘se as they flow 
forth into creative act. The 'rrimly does not (»onsisi 
of three distiin’t Divine jsTsons os Catholics main- 
tain; but is understixid in the sense ‘ that in the Bicar- 
nation the Father or Jehovah is (’ssiuitially the* Divine 
B(‘mg, while the Son is the human (or sul>-s|»i ritual) 
element lissunifd by the Godhead in (>rcler to heeonie 
pn'sent among men. The Holy Sjiinl is the Divine 
Pn'senceand Power eonseep lent ui>on t lus lissuinplioii 
and resultant transfigurutioii (glorilienlicm m SwfNieii- 
borgian language*) of the human element whif‘h thus 
be(‘ame “a 7)ivine Human” with all power m heaven 
and on earth. Jesus (’lirisf is, therefore, not the 
Iiiearnation of a fiw'eond Divine periltm, hut of the 
Divine* as a whole; Ik* mcludi's flw* lathiT ((«<wlheiMl), 
the Son (assunmd humanity), and the Hedy Spirit 
(I)ivifK*-human |s>w'er). f*iie* ehM*s ne>t e‘xisf ex(«»pt in 
Hun or from Hun, and cannot Ik* ereat4*el Its pr(*s- 
ence in creabd forms is accounted for hy continuous 
Divine influx. 

On this (‘arth man enjoys (he* highe*si portieipation 
of life, hut he is greatly infeTior, m tins re*sim‘(, to the 
rar*f*s undoubt^'c^llv uiliabituig other planets, e. g., 
Jupiter, Mercury' His three eonsiitueiit demenis 
an* soul, bfxlv, and ikiwct Ongmally grants! full 
fnsdom ill the* use of his fiu-ulf les, he* erroneously con- 
cluded that he heM them from no one hut hlms<*lf 
and fe*ll awav from (hxJ. The Dird, after the fall 
did not abandon the sinner, hut apTx*areri Ui him m 
the form of an ange l and gave him the law to r«?c!aim 
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him from hia evil ways. These efforts were useless, 
and God clothed Himself with a human organifim and 
redeemed man, opening anew his faculties to the 
inffux of Diviiu? life. Mtm are admitted into the New 
Church through baptism; they are strengthened in 
the ^iritual life by the recr‘ption of the Eucharist. 
JuBtjncation cannot be obtained by faith alone; good 
works are likewise necessary. The seclusion of the 
cloister is not a help but a hindrance to spiritual 
growth; the healtliiest (^nditiou for the latter is a life 
of atJtion in the world. Miraelc^s and visions produce 
no real spiritual change because they destroy the 
requisite libiTty. The hofie of reward is not to lie 
recommended as an incentive to virtue, for gocxl 
actions are viliatcnl when prornpted by motives of 
Belf-inter<‘st. Death is the casting off by man of his 
material bmly which has no share in the resurrection. 
Immediately after death all Imman souls enter into 
the intennediate state known as the w'orld of siiirits, 
where they are instructed and prc‘par<d for their final 
abodes, heaven or hell. We nwd not exynx^t the Last 
Judgment for it has already taken place; it was held 
in 1/57 in Swedenborg’s yiresemce. No pure spirits 
exist; both angels and devils are former members of 
the human ra(‘(‘, have organic forms, and exiierienee 
seiiHation. The liturgy of the New (’hurch is mo<l- 
elled on the Anglican siTvice. The (’hurch organiza- 
tion in Great Britain is congregational; in the (inited 
Htates most of the various religious seieietic's an* 
groujied in state associat ions under the (diarge of g(*n- 
eral jiastors, while the “General C’hurch” (sec below) 
is avowe/ily ejiiscoyial in goviTimient. 

111. Hihtohy of the New C’miurii; statistics; 

EDUCATIONAL AND I’UiiLiHHiNG ACTIVITIES. — Sweden- 
borg made no att(*mpt at founding a sc'purate C-hurch * 
ho presented his doctrinal works to umvcTsity and 
seminary lihrari(*s in the hope* that tiny might be of 
service; how far ahead he thought is uncertain, as he 
Sf‘emed to hold that his followers might be members of 
any C'hristian denomination. But his vi<‘W8 were, in 
many respects, so entirely new that their adoption 
made the foundation of a distinct ndigious body 
inevitable. Few aeceptid his o])inionH coinyih'li'ly 
during his lifetime. They found zealous advocates, 
however, in two Anglican clergymen, I'hoinas Hart- 
ley, rector of W’inwick in Northamyitonshire, and 
John (Uowes, rector of *St. John’s at Manchester. 
These divines rendennl his works into English and 
through the efforts of Glowi's, wdio never H(‘})arated 
from the C’hurch of England, Lancashire became at an 
early date the Swedenborgian stronghold whicli it 
still remains to-day. Ilie formal organization of the 
New C’hurch took ydace in 17S7, and James Ilmd- 
marsh, a former Methodist preacher, was chosen by 
lot to officiate at the inaugural in(»c»ting. The first 
imblio service w^as lield in 17SH in a chapel at Great 
East cheap, Ixmdon. Sw(»denbc)rgian societies were 
noon formtxl in various English cities, and in 1789 the 
first general conference of the New Church met in 
the place of worship just merit ioiu*d. The niiml>er of 
adherents did not incri'ose rapidly. The eonfereiiee 
has held annual meetings ever since 1815. It.s min- 
utes for BKH) (*ontain the following statistics for Eng- 
land: 45 ministers, 70 societies, (U$65 registennl mem- 
bers, and 7907 Sunday scholars. 

In America the Swwienborgian doctrines were first 
introduml in 1784 at public leetuw's delivered in 
Philadelphia and Boston. The first congregation was 
organizi^ at Baltimore in 1792. Since then the prin- 
omles of the New Church have spread to many state's 
of the Union. The first general convention was held 
in Philadelphia in 1817. It meets annually at present 
and is mainly com|K>sed of delegates sent by the va- 
rious state orgtm izat ions. Ini 8 W the General Church 
of Pennsylvania severed its connexion with the con- 
vention and assumed in 1897 the name of the General 
Church of the New Jmisalem. It numberedi in 1911, 


24 ministers, 16 churches, and 890 communicants; 
whereas the main body had 107 ministers, 130 
churches, and 8500 commumcants (Statistics of Dr. 
H. K. Carroll, in “The Christian Advocate^, N. Y., 

25 Jan., 1912). Conmgations of the New Church 
are to l>e found in all civilized countries; but their 
membersldp is small. In Germany the Protestant 
prelate Ot linger translated (1765^86) numerous 
writings of. Swedenborg, but the most important name 
identined with the hi8t/)ry of the denomination in 
that country is that of Immanuel Tafel (1796-1863), 

rofessor and librarian of Ttibingen, who devoted 

is life to the s|)read of Swedenborgianism. His 
efforts were mainly li(erar>'; but he also organized a 
congregation in Southern Germany. The religion 
was prosenlxsl in Sweden until 1806, when greater 
religious frecxlom was granted j the churches art* still 
very few, and the membership insignificant. New 
Churchmen claim, however, that there as well as in 
all other countries the influence of Swedenborg can- 
not be ga\ig(*fl by the enrolU*d membc'rship, because 
many communicants of other denominations hold 
Swedenborgian view's. 

The denomination maintains for the training of 
its ministry the New ("hiirch College at Islington, 
Ixindon, and the New' Church Theological School at 
(’ombridge. Mass. A preparatory school is located 
at Waltham, Mas.s., and an institution for collegiate 
and university studu's at I'rbana, Ohio. The Gen- 
eral ('hurch conducts a seminary at Bryn Athyn, Pa., 
and maintains si'veral parochial schcxils. The denom- 
ination has disnlayt'd a remarkable publi.slnng activ- 
ity. The Swe(lenfK)rg Society was founded in London 
in 1810 for the ])rinting of Swxxlenborgian literature 
and m celebration of its centenary thi* International 
Swedenborg (V)ngres.M met in the English metropolis 
in 1910. t)ther publishing agi’ncies are the New 
Church Union of Boston, the American Swedenborg 
Printing and Publishing Society of New York, and a 
publishing house at Stuttgart ' Germany. A monu- 
mental edition of Swixienborg’s seientilic W'orks is in 
eourw of piiblieation under the au.spices of the Sw’^ed- 
ish Koval Academy of Sciruices. His theological 
works are available in eom])l(‘te Latin and English 
editions and have been partly luiblisluxl in numerous 
modern languages, including Hindu, Arabic, and 
Japanese The* New' C^hurcli publishes two quarterly 
r(*vi('W's, some rnont hly magazines, and several weekly 
jiapers. 

I Tamsl, Domments conreming th€ TAfe and Charadtr of 
Swulcnborg (l^ondon. 1875-77) Nunicroua Bwgraphxrn «»/ 
Su’*(irn(*oru have written, in EnitliHh bv DorraHTY (London, 
18.57). Fletc’Ueb (ilmi., 185U); Hyi>f. (ibid., 1863). White (ibid , 
1867), WoRCEHTER (HohUmi. 188.1). \ViLKiN 80 N (Londoii, 1886). 
OnHNER (I*hilttdelphia, 1893) . TnontiinuK (London, d ) ; in 
French by Bailbt (PariH, 1899), Byhk (Farm, 1901), in German 
by Uanz (Schwfti>iHch Hall, 1851) 

II. ThcfK' biographies usuailj contain an cxixmition of Fha wlcn- 
Iwrg’s doririnc, a nior«> comph'tt* pp'sentation will Vm‘ fovuui in his 
own w«rk.*<, particularly in: Thr True Christian liHiOum, .4rcona 
Cotlrstm, The Ajxtcnlypw Hrvrdled; The Apocalupse Explained; 
Divine lAive and B'lwinm, Divine Providmre, Heaven and Hell. 
Parsosh, Outlines of the Religion and Philosophy of Siredenhorg 
(Boston, 18ai). Tranmeiions of the International Sxredenhorg Tiw- 
gress (Ixindon, 1910). 

III. Hindmah«h, Rise and Progress of the Xeu> Church (Ixmdon, 
186t): Doijk, The New Church. What, How, Why? (New York, 
1906) 

For further bibliographtcol details consult Hyde, Bthhographi- 
cal Index to thi Piddtshed Writings of Emanuel Sicedenborg (Lon- 
don, 1897). Catholic writcra on Swedenborg and his doctrine: 
G<^RRKa, Emanuel Swedenborg, seine Visionen u. mn VerhiJltniss 
sur Ktrche (Speyer, 1827); M6 bixr, tr. Robehtsok, Symbolism 
t3rd ed., New York. s. d.). 353. 436-67. 

N. A. Webex 

SwBethtart Abbey. See New Abbey. 

Swetehine, Sofhie-Jeanne Soymonof, writer, b. 
at Moscow, 22 Nov., 1782; d. in Paris, 10 Sept., 1857. 
She was a mernlxT of a noble family, and became asso- 
ciated with French literature through her correspond- 
ence and other writings. Imprest by her preco- 
cious intelligence, her father gave her a very careful 
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education in everything except religion, which he 
ignored. At fourteen she wtus ai>pomtf‘d niau* of hon- 
our to the empress. At »event<‘eu she was married 
to General Swetchine who Wiws fortv-two, Ity birth 
she belongtHi to the Grtn'k. or Drthmlox Church, hut 
from the time that her trials, her reading, and her own 
reflections had nnwie her a Christian, she felt tlie ne- 
cessity of following U) the end the path wlueh wtis lea<l- 
itig her to the truth, and she Iwcauu' a Catholic. d<^ 
spite the anguish of her heart. “My Faith.” she 
said afterwanls, “is to me what Henianuu was to 
Rachel the child of rny sorrow.” At the tiuu' of her 
conversion she was thir^y-thns' y<‘ai>« ol<l She had 
already left the court, her hiLshand having bmi clis- 
grueetl, with his father, ius th(' result of a plot of which 
he was the victim. Th(*nc<‘forth .she had to I<\ave eii 
her <’Ountry, since as an avowisl ('atholic sh<' couM 
not remain at St. Feti'rshurg. With Iut husband .sht* 
went to reside at Pans at the beginning of th<‘ lb‘sto- 
ration. She had Iksmi prececltxi by a l(‘t it'r from Jo.sejih 
de Maistre, who wrot<‘ to Honahl: “ In a short time 
you will s<H* at Piu-is a Russian lady whom 1 e.spts iallv 
commend to you. Never will vou s<x‘ mvh moi.al 
strength, wut, and learning joini'd to sucli gocslness ” 

In her mlon in the Rue Saint I)oinini(]ue, open from 
thrtM' to six, and from to nine to midnight, she s.iw .all 
the most distinguishisi men of th<‘ inaiod- ('huteau- 
briand, Honals, Cuvier, CyOU.Mii, Donoso Corfo< s. and 
among her intimates vv«‘r<* Augustin Cochin, 'roc(|iie- 
ville, Falloux, who wrote her luogrnphy, baeord.ure, 
anil Montalernb(*rl , who wa^re lik(‘ hep .spiritual sons 
Her influenee was mi'ontivstable Slic di(‘d .as ;i de- 
vout Christian in iSf)? at the age of seventy-five 

She was remarkable more for the IxMuty of her soul 
than that of her couiitenanee. Her mti'lhsM wa.s 
lofty, (piiek, and rsmetratnig Sh(‘ lead a great ileal, 
and always wuth Ikt pim in hand She was pious to 
the verge of mystieism, and altliongh const antlv ill 
for she was one of those* who lU'ver pass .a day without 
8UfTi*rin^ — she was resigned to the will of Pro\ ideiiee 
While kind to all she was an meomparable fi lend True 
rnodi'siy prf‘V(*nted her from imblishmg anything, but 
at h<*r death she left enougn to fill many vohnnes. 

D<‘ Falloux eolleeteil cxtra<‘(*s from her manu.scripts 
which wen* publishisl: “Mriie. Swelehiiu*. sa vn*, w‘s 
leuvres” (2 vols , IHfiO) Then* have snu'e appeaifd. 
“Lettres de Mme Sw'etchine” (ISbl ); “.lonnial de sa 
conversion” (18bd); “Corr(‘si»on<lane<‘ du P«*ie ba- 
cordairt* <*t de Mine Swetchine" (1HP4), aii<l “ \ou- 
velles lettros di* Mine Swetchine” (IS75) \lt hough 
a Russian Mme. Sw<*t chine wrote w'ell in Fn‘ncii, her 
style is delicate and ongmal, even studusl. 

Ceoiioich Hcutin. 

Sweynheim (Schweinheim), Konhad, printer, b. 
at Schwanheim, Frankfort, Germany; d. in Rome, 
1477. Swe.ynheiin and Arnold Pannartz of Prague, 
both of whom were ecelesiastics, were the first print its 
in Italy. At the* invitation of (’anliiml John Turn^ 
cremata they established a jirinting-pnw for books in 
1464 at the Abbey of Subiaco; in 1467 they remov<‘<j 
their press to the Maasirni Palac^e at Rome, and car- 
ried on the business jointly until 1472. The first lKX>k« 
they printed were: “Donatus” (1461); Cicero’s “ De 
oratore^' and the “Divinanim institutionum fibri 
septem” of Lactantius (1465). During the yetirs 
1464-72 they issued over 12,000 copies of thirty-seven 
works, these works being chiefly the classics and the 
Fathers. This shows the remarkable skill of the t wo 
printers, who were entirely dependent on themselvi^. 
Being an engraver Hweynneim w’'as probably the die- 
cutter, the type-founder, and the typrMw*tter of the 
undertaking, while Pannartz had charge of the actual 
printing and of matters connect^ wdth it. The 
dies cut by Sweynheira deserve especial attention os 
they emb^y the preliminary »t<‘ps of the pr(*sent 
type for l^atm characters. ♦Swejmheim'a tytiographi- 


eal capitals ?irc the first to show* the forms used in tbs 
Roman inscriptions on stone, while some of his smali 
Ictti rs n'iH*ut the chambers us«Hi in mamuKcriptfi of (Its 
ninth to tenth 1*1*111 urim. He also east the first (ireek 
type; it H to I h‘ found in his ihinl Iniok, that of lju*tan* 
tins, :in«l the tyjH* iHiphv the forms of Gm>k ehiirae- 
ters found in imuiurx'ripls of the «M*venth to the eighth 
centuries NtUwithsiandmg the grtnit<*st industry 
and teehnical skill the two printers had no iXH'iinmry 
^uccl*N^ In 1 172 tht'ir iviUrou and ft*l!ow-worker iia 
islitoi and pnaif reader, Uishup John Andn^as Hutsu of 
-\l<*ria. s<'<Tt*t;iry of tla* Vat lean Library, aakixl »Sixtus 
1\ to aul them 'riic papsU lianijitance w*aa given in 
th«’ form of an cx|)e<‘taiiey. Swi'ynhciiu it‘C<*iveil a 
c.'inonrv m the ctillegiate* Chun*li of St. Victor at 
Mam/ to whow wsuhir liixit hcrhiMHl the inventor 
Ciut<‘nbrrg aKo belonginl In 1172 Sweynheim and 
Pannartz <Ii.s‘<jo 1 \ (hI partnership. Sweynheim workiai 
until hi.s di'.ath as engravrr on tint maps of the ”(>««• 
mogr.M]>h\ ’ of Ptoh'iny. He wjis tin* first to apply 
eopjM'r engnn mg to the jinHluetion of mM|*«; twenty* 
wev«*n of tla' beautifullv t*\ei‘UtrHl platt*H of tlie tshtion 
of tin* “Ciwmographv’’ of 1 17S are hm work. hiiqM*- 
I'l.allv charac terisl le r>f Swcynh«*iin as a maker of mat- 
rices IS the fai t that the beautiful even w riling of the 
names of places are stainpeil m iln* <*tigraviMi juate by 
iin‘ans oi mdi\ idnal dies It is <M*rtain that Sw’eyii- 
heim w.’iH m (*h».s<* connexion with Mainr. until his 
ile.ath, although In* did not return tin*re to enjoy hfii 
beiiefii't* rhere is no ilonbt that he leartiiH] the art 
of print mg at .Mam/> 

h'l ni n /irtft turn r«/fi J 

(Mamr. I’KKM 

IlKlNItieil W WAl.l.At? 

Swlnozniah Indians. -A t nbe of .Salishan linguistic 
stock, eloselv eotmeeted With (hi* Skagit They 
formerly held the terntory al>out tin* mouth of the 
liver Skagit together with the adjacent portion of 
Wliidbt'v Island, and are now gatln‘refl ujniii a reserva- 
tion m the same terntorv, near Mount \ ernon, Skagit 
County, north-western Washington. They W'Cfti 
mis-iomzed about- Is.M), bv I'ather Casmur (iiitoime 
and t he ( )blatc's, Skiigit tin* entire tribi*. to the num- 
ber (if 2t»7 III Ifill), IS now civilized and ('atholic. 
4'ln‘V an* oni* of the tribes meluded under the jiiriii- 
dielion of I'ulaltp ugenev For history and general 
(h'scnption sis* 'I'l i.ai.ii* Imuvnh 

Jameh Moonky. 

Swithin (Sw iTiicN), Saint, Rmhofi of W’iiich<*st4fr; 
d 2 July, 862. Very little is known of (his saint’s life, 
for his biographiTs eonstrueted tlieir "Lives” long 
after his death and then* is hardly any inention of 
him in contemporary doeumenis Swithin Ants one 
of the two trusted eounM’llorH of Fgbert, K og of the 
W’est Saxons (d. h< Ijung iiim in ei* lesutsticiU 

iiiatlerM, while Falstan of .'''lieioorne wnts his chief iid- 
vi.‘(or in secular busin»*ss lb* probably entnistixl 
Swithin with the education of his Him l.thelwulf and 
caus4‘d the saint to be i lerlisl to the Hmhoi>ric of 
Winchester in Mueression to llelmstnn His C4>iiiw*cr«r 
tion by Ci*olnotli, Archbishop of Cf.nterbury, mH*im 
to have taken jil.iee on IW) Oct , 8.72, I )n his deiillvlaxi 
Sw'illiiii beggisl that he should be buried outside the 
north w'all of hrs cathislral when 
paofl over his grave and raindrops Irom the enyes drofi 
upon It. More than a century taler (6HI) his body 
w'as translaPsl wnth gr(*at tsmip t<» ti shrine W'ithin the 
new church erected hv Hinhep I'.thelwulf (d. 

A number of miraculous cun*s t<K»k jihuT and Swithin 
wa« canonized by |K)r>ular acclamation, lii 101)3 hk 
remains were again traiiHlated to the Pew church 
built by Bishori Walkelin Fhe shrine was di^iroyod 
and the relics scutleNxi in 1538. It ban ofUm biJtm 
oakl that the saint was a Ik*nwlictine monk and even 
Prior of WinelMwter Init then* is no evidf^ee for ihk 
gtaU»ment. From the first translation of hw relion in 
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©84 till the destruction of the shrine 8t. Swithin was 
the patron of Winchester Cathwlral. He is best 
known from the popular 8Uj>er8t ition attached to his 
name and exjiresHca in the following rhyme: 

8t. Swithin 's da;y^ if thou dost rain 

For forty days it will rcmamj 

St. Hwitmn'h day if thou be fair 

For forty days ’twill ram nae mair. 

There have been many attempts to explain the ori^ 
of this belief, but none have prov(»d generally satis- 
factory. A similar beli(3f attacn€‘s in France to 8 June, 
the feast of Sts. Oerviisius and Protasius, and to other 
feasts in dilTerent countries (see “Notes and Queries”, 
1885, XII, 137, 253). St. Kwithin’s feast is kept on 15 
July, the date of his first translation, and is retained 
in the Anglican Calendar. 

Tb« matcrialH f»)r l}i<i nainl’n life will be found in Ada SS., 
July, I, .'121 Mqq. K<*<! alHO P<)Ttha.ht, WegweiHer, HirNT in 

Did. Nnt Ihog , h. v. Swtthun; Hakdy, Dtucriptive Catalogue, I 
(1802), li, 613 miq. 

Kaymukd Webster. 

Switzerland, a confederation in the central jiart of 
Western Europe, made uj) of twenty-two cantons, 
three of which are dividcnl into half-cantons. The 
country lies betw(‘en 45^^ 49’ 2” and 47® 48' 32” north 
latitude, and 5"' 57' 2(1” and 10° 29' 40” longitude east 
of Clreenwich. Its area is 15,970 square miles. The 
name' conu's from the d(‘signation of one of the orig- 
inal cantons, S<*hwyz (S(*hwiz), which was extended m 
llie (!ours(* of time to the entire confederation. 

Physical («eo(hiai'HY and Ethnography. — As re- 
gards its physi(‘al g<‘t>graphy Switzerland is dividcnl 
into three divisions: the Alps, the central region, and 
the Jura. Th(* Swiss Alps form a part of tlie gr(‘at 
curve of the Alpine* chain of central Europe; they 
extend from Mont-Dolemt in the chain of Mont 
Hlanc in the west to l*iz Mondin, in the Low'cr En- 
gadine in the ('ust, and have a h'ngth ineasimHi in a 
straight line* of 170 imh's. The smaller part of the 
Jura range, including, however, its highest peak.s, Lson 
Swiss soil. H(*lwe('n the Alps and the Jura ext(*nds 
the* central region, whiedi is traversed bv countless 
valleys and includes about 30 per ce'nt of the entire 
area of Sw'itz('rlan<l. 'rhe highest pc‘ak of the Swiss 
Alps is Monte Rosa, 15,217 ft. The rivers wliioh 
have t-heir sources in Switzerland b(*long to one or 
another of the following four river-basins: the basin of 
the Rhine, the w'aters of whieE flow^ into the Nortli Sea; 
the basin of the Rhone, which carries its waters to the 
west<*rn MHiterranean; the basin of the Po, which 
empti(*8 into the eastern M(‘diterranean, and the basin 
of the Inn. w'hich empties into tlu* Danube and with 
this inb) tlie Rlack Sea. The thrw river-basins first 
mentioned have a eommon watershed, the range of 
the Gothard. Switz(*rland also contains a large num- 
ber of lakes, the largest of which ore on the <*dge8 
of the Alps and Jura, such as Geneva or Leman, 
('Constance, NeuchAtel, Lucernej Lugano, Maggiore, 
and Zurich. The lofty mountain chain of the Swuss 
Alps above a definite height is permanently covered 
with snow w hich fiH*d8 the glaciers. Sw itzerland con- 
tains altogt'thor not less than 1077 glaciers, wEich 
cover an area of 709 sq. miles. Taken altogether 
25.2 piT cent of the area of Switzerland is completely 
unniwuct ive. 

The climate of Switzerland is not miiform. The 
differences in temperature of the various parts are 
conditioned by the differences in altitude, which 
vary from 581 feet to 15,217 feet above sea-level, and 
by the Alps, the southern slopes of which have a Medi- 
terranean climate, while their northern slopes show 
that of central Europe. These striking different 
determine the character of the flora and fauna. With 
the exception of the vegetation which flourishes on a 
seashore all European types of flora are to be found. 
The species of animals characteristic of the Alps are: 


the chamois, the ibex, the marmot, the golden eagle 
and several other sjiecies of birds. Of the pn>ductive 
area 3390 sq. miles are covered with forests, 8427 
sq^, miles are farm and pasture lands, and 108 sq. 
miles are planted with vineyfuds. 

In 1850 the total pojiulation of Switzerland was 
2,392,740 persons; the census of 1910 show^ed 3,753,- 
293 inhabitants; on 1 December, 1910, the resident 
population (those actually present in the different 
localities) was altogether 3,705,002 persons. The 
original inhabitants of Switzerland were predomi- 
nantly of Celtic race, although south of the Alps the 
Italian l^epontii lived in Ticino, and the Orisons w^as 
apparently inhabited by Etruscan Rhseti. A mixed 
population appj*ared in most parts of the territory 
owing to the Homan supremacy, the arrival of the 
Burgundians in the 80 uth-wq? 8 tern district and of the 
Alamanni in other parts of the country. Four differ- 
ent languages appeared: German in the districts 
inhabited by the Alamanni, French in the western 
regions, where the scanty Burgundian population 
intennarried with the romanized Ililvetii, Italian 
in Ticino, and Rha*to-Romanic in the Orisons. 
According to the last census the inhabitants w’ere 
classified, by native tongues, as follow's: Of 3, 795, 002 
inhabitants, 2,599,154 spoke Ch'rman; 79t),244 French; 
301,325 Italian; 39,834 Romanic; 28,445 spoke other 
languages. 

Political History. — In the pnEisforic era the 
territory of the present Switzerland was partly inhab- 
it e<l far up into the valleys of the Alps, as is evident 
from remains found in various caves and graves. 
Switzerland entered its historical era with th<* over- 
throw of the western lleivctii by Caesar in the year 
58 H. r. The entire country came und(*r the control 
of the Roman Empire after the easfc'in districts wTre 
conquered by Drusus and I'iIktuls in 1.5 ii. (\ On 
the organization of the Roman provnu'es before 
Diocletian the north-western part of the territory of 
Switzerland belong(*<l to the Province of GeiTnania 
SujK*rior, the south-wi'stern section (Geneva) to the 
Provincia Narhonensis, the east<‘rn and the greater 
part of the 8outli-<‘!istern n'gion to the Province of 
itluetia. The region of the south-W(*8t(‘rn Alps wiis 
divi<l(‘<i into spcTial administrative districts, of wEich 
the district of the “Allies Pmniiue” iiH‘hKled the 
present canton of Valais and the ad,Mnning portions 
of Savoy. In the reorganization of tlu* empire by 
Diocletian the Province of lUurlia and the district 
of the “Alpes Pcrniniv” were left as 1h(\\ were, the 
north-west (‘rn part of the country wa.s included in the 
Province of Maxima Sequanorurn, the south-western 
section in the IVovincia Viennensis, the southern jioint 
of Ticino to Liguria, a province of Northern Italy. 

During the migrations the territory of Switzerland 
w’as occupied by two German tribes The Burgun- 
dians, who had settled in 443 south of Lake Geneva, 
push^ northwards and occupi(‘d the south-western 
and western regions of Switzerland. They mingled 
with the Romanic population and quickly adopt txi 
the Romanic tongue and customs, so that the language 
of this sei'tion remained Romanic (French). In the 
fifth century the Alamanni pushed forward as far as 
the Alps and completely destroyed Roman civiliza- 
tion, BO that the langu^e of this section became Gor- 
man. At the beginning of the sixth century all 
Switzerland north of the Alps fell under the suprem- 
acy of the Frankish Kingdom. At a later date, 
when the Lombard Kingdom was conquered by the 
Pranks, the districts of Switzerland south of the Alps 
also came under the Frankish mastery. Thus Switz- 
erland belonged to Charlemagne’s great empire and 
8harc*d its fortunes. In the partition of the Frankish 
Empire by the Trea^ of Verdun in 843 the central 
and eastern parts of Switzerland fell to the Kingdom 
of Alamannia, the western to the Kingdom of Lor- 
raine, and later to France. The power of the counts 
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florew constantly, and in 888 Count Rudolph of tho 
Guelphic family founded the Kingdom of BurguiuK , 
of which western Switzerland formed a part. Tht' 
German regions of Switzerland fell to the Duchy of 
Swabia in 917. In the ninth and tent h centuries several 
dynasties rose to |^wer and importance, as : 1 he House s 
of Zahringen (extinct 121S), of L^mzburg. of Kyhurg. 
and of Savoy. The inheritance of the Ixmzhurg 
family fell to the counts of Habsburg. In the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries there were w^me twenty gnuit 
feudal ruling families in the pn^semt Swit zerhuuf. The 
counts of Ziihringen sought to securt' their simnunacy 
afcainst the attaches of tlie rural nobihty by tnunding 
cities, as Fribourg in 117S and Herne in 1191. The 
diocest's and abbeys gradually ac<|uinHl w'cuhir 
power and rich poss<>ssions \Vh(‘n Duke Hurkhard 
of Sw^abia dani ehildlcNs in 97d the rluchy revrrtt'd io 
the Gennan Empire. In 103d, aft it tla* death of 
King Rudolph 111 of Burgundy, his kingd(un also fd! 
to Germany, a.s Rudolpli Icdt it to lh<' empire by will 
ConwHpiently the w'hole of pn^'iit 8wnz<‘rlaiul, with 
the exc(‘ption of Ticino, which w'as a part of Loni- 
banlv, Ix'longe^l to the German Empire. 

The inhabitants of the Aljiine valU'ys of (xaitral 
Switzerland sought to prot(‘ct th(*ir anci<‘nt rights 
against the growing jxiwer of the <'ount8 of Habs- 
l)urg. In 1231 the peoide of Uri r(‘c<‘i\e<i from tlu* 
CJennan emperor, Henry, a chart (‘r wlueli relcasinl 
them from the control of the counts (»( lljibshurg, 
this is the first document by which the freedom of 
the early League of Switzerland was e.‘<tubhsluMl. 
Schwyz nH'oived a similar charier in 1249 from Kin- 
iM'ror Frederick II. In thi^ W'ay the tcrrilonch of 
Uri and S(‘hw'yz w(‘rc immediately d(*)>endcnt on the 
em))tre. Like the peopU' of tlu'se two territ«)nes, 
the inhabitants of rnteiavjddcn had also fouialed a 
provincial confcHlcration. During llu* era of the 
struggle over the enpnre Rudolph of Habsburg 
Htrengthemsl bis ]>ower in Switzerland; when in 
1273 he became Emjx'ror of Germany, Ins coiuiiK'sts 
transferred the centn‘ of th(‘ power of tlu' IlabsburgH 
to Austria. Nevorthek'SH, the einjx’ror \ igoiouslv 
maintained his supremacy over lus ]m)ss<*s.sioi»s in 
Switzerland. Directly after Uiuhipirs death (1291) 
the inhabitants of the districts eombiiuxl in tlic 
t>riginal Swiss L<‘ague sought to mak(‘ ns<‘ of the 
o])portunity to secure their rights and privileges. 
On 1 August, 1291, the re])reHentativ(‘S (jf tlu' ]>ro\in- 
cial asHoeiaiions formed by Lri, Sc hwyz, aiul Lnt«*r- 
walden inc’t- and nmewed the I^eague that luid been 
foniusl (*arlier. The purixim* of the League was by 
unitcsl action to jirotect its members as far as pcwsible 
against all attacks. The (‘stablislimenl of the League 
}ia.s been pcM'l ically einb(‘lliahed by 1 he well-known story 
of the struggle* of William Tell and his c’oinpanions 
against f he governor, Gc'sslcr, w ho oppressenj t he* people*. 

Adolpli of Nassau, who was elected King of (»er- 
miuiy after the deatn of Rudoliih of Habsburg, eon- 
finncxl the charters of Uri and Schwyz, as did King 
Henrj' \T1 of Luxc'inburg on 3 June, 1399; at the 
same time Henr>^ extendfsl the rights and jirivilegcH 
contained in them to Untc'rwakien. After the ch'ath 
of Henry Vll (1313) an old dis])ute as to the rights 
over the march between Schwyz and the Abbey of 
Einsicsleln broke out again and the* conf<*dc‘rat<HJ 
Swiss attackeii the abh<‘y. for which they wctc ex- 
eommunicated by the Bishop of CJonstance anci put 
under the ban of the empire at the same time Ixiuis 
of Bavaria withdrew' the ban in 1315 and obhgKl the 
Archbishop of Mainz to recall the excommunication 
of the inhaliitaiits of the forest districts (i'ri, 
Schwyz, Unterw'alden, and Lucerne). In the struggle 
for the inii>erial throne b<*twf*en Ix>uis of Bavaria and 
Frederick of Austria the Swiss Ix‘ague, njade up of 
these districts, held to Ixiuis. Fre<Ierick s brother, 
Duke lioiK>la of Austria, attempte<l to (»verthrow 
the and to punish its members for the attack 


on KinsiiHieln, but his arinv was defeated bv the 
Swiss at Morgarten on 15 Novemlwr, 1315. \>n 9 
DtMX'mlxT, 1315, Scbwyi, Vri, and Unterwidden 
renewed the D'ague and ixinfirmeii the same by addt* 
tiuiial regulations In the truce ixmchidtHi with 
the Duke <»f Austria the ituie|H*ndeiuH» of the Ivoague 
wjis m some <h*grtH* nHxvgtuziHl. The further devel- 
opment of ]Hdu leal combtions and the struggle wdth 
the Hnl»sburgs conn«‘et<Hl with it letl t<» the union with 
the forest districts of the city of Lms'rnc in 1332, 
the city of Zurich in 13,^9, and the district of Glarui 
and the city of Zug m 1352. all thejM* new mem- 
bers joining the D'ugue. In 1353 the eitv of Berne 
also joined the Dnigue, ho that now the old C'otifiMlera- 
tion of t'lght cities and tlislncts came inlo c\istcne<*. 
'riie war with the D'ague wtis reiiewinl bv Duke D*o- 
pold HI of Austria, but in tin* battle near HeinpiicU 
in LfSti hi.s army was di*featisl and he hinwlf waft 
kilhsl. 'Dus victory greatly strengthemsi the inde- 
jx'iidence of the eight inemberH of thi' Swiss D*ague. 
Till' .Austrians wen* again di'fcnti'd in 13SH at Niuelz, 
iluring the war with Glams, which had declaMHl itii 
indcpemliiuM'. In this way the fnsaloiii lunl iiidtv- 
|x*ndence of tin* eight iMimmimt les wen* sinninsl and a 
new compact made on |9 .luly, 1393. 

'Phe Hueeess of the Gonhslerati's encounigtHl the 
inhalutants of m‘ighbonrmg leiTitories in their 
htmggk'S for political freedom. 'Phe city of St- 
Gall, which had birn a Irce city of the empire from 
12S!, sought to inaki* itsi'lf m mde|M*ndent as possible 
of Iht* nuisterv of the jirmce-bishop. 'Phe inhabit niitu 
of Xppenzell, who were subjei’ls of the Abbot of St- 
(‘mil, also did th<' same; they gniiuvl their frinnlom 
and ovtTthrew* tin* lortlshi]) of the abbot by succ^*im 
in imttle. In 1411 m ven of the eoivfederatiHl com- 
munities (Berne not taking part) formed an 
iinmt with Apixnzi*!!, by which it was taken under 
tin* imitection of the D*agu«*; in 1412 a similar agm*- 
ment wiis imnie for ten years with the city of Ht- 
Gall, and m 14.55 thesi* ircipics vvt're chiuigisl into 
tlx* “ iOv(*rlasting ('oinpact*'. 'Pln^ inhabilaiiU of 
l^jiper Valais, who witc subjects of the Bishop of 
Sion (Sit ten; , also gaineil for themm*lveH a certain 
amount of jiolitical fn'edom, which they Huccessfully 
defended in battle; they tlien formeil a compact with 
the districts of I'ri, Lnlcrwalden, and liUwrne (1493 
and 1410). The distiicis of Lri and Dbwahlen won 
territories soulli of the Alps in the \ al Iji'venlma 
(1403); Home years later (1411) the D’Hgue occupied 
jointly the Val iPOssola ami in 1119 Isnight the 
(‘ountshi]) of Bellmzona. However, in 14‘22, the 
League was <l»‘ft‘at**<l by the Duke of Milan ami in 
14‘2(i it gav(‘ up its rights to the Val Leventum ami 
the Val (rossola. During the ('ouiinl of ('onstance 
I)iike Fred(‘rick of Austria w'as declan’d under the 
ban of the emt>irf* by EunxTor Sigismund. Die 
Swiss D'ague, bv th<‘ order of the emperor, seized 
llie Swiss lands of tin* iltikf*; Berm* took the <*irieH 
of Aargiiu; Luwrne and Zurich tmik other citi<*s ami 
timlories, the U*ngue com|mTe<l ioinflv other citiea 
belonging to the liabsbiirgH Thus the members 
of the Ixuigue oblamefi subjeel liuxls, wunef lines 
subjeet to the authority of un individual member (U 
the D*ague, wmietunes ruh*d jointly bv wweral 
memberH; thiHehanged the foimerlniMs of the U-ague, 
('ourit P>e<leriek of Pogginburg, vvlio {‘^^d great 
Txissf'ssions, hml ma/h* various treaties with 

\m-iuU-r^ of th<- 0 VO'-'f >»• * 

heirs in 1439, a di-pule firo*w* tvi to Ins (tofimina, 
jiml Ziirirli bfciitiic involvMl in a war with 
Zurich forrricfl an alliance with the Kinjawr 1 r.<lw- 
irk 111 aRainaUhe other mciilM ra of t he 0'a«ije, and 
11, the ww which followeil Z.irteh wan <h-feal«l, 

while a Rcnerat of the emiieror ilefeahal the l/‘a«to af 
Bitsle In 1459 Zurich made peace by ^>a.rid(mmg 
Its allianee with the cm]x*ror Various dt^t^tcU thiit 
hml Ixsm subject U> the counts of loggenburg fell 
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to Schwyz, Glanifi, and Appenzell. In 1460 the 
diziricts of Thurgau and Sargana were occupied by 
the licague as common property. 

A new opponent of the Swiss Confederates now ap- 
peared in Duke Charles the Bold, of Burgundy. 
The Confe<lerat;e8 formed an alliance with France 
and declared war against this powerful prince, who 
was allied, on his side, with the Duke of Savoy. 
The Swiss severely defeated Charles in the battles 
of Grandson and MurU*n in 1476. The city of 
Fribourg had taken part wit h t he confoderaU^d Swiss 
and the two cities of Berne and Fribourg now took 
posm^ion of sev<Tal cities of Vaud, while the inhabi- 
tants of Upper Valais conquered Lower Valais, that 
belonged to Savoy. In 1841 the cities of Fribourg 
and Holothum (Soleure) were taken as inemlK'rs into 
the League of the Confederates. The Burgundian 
War had brought the conf(*derated districts info alli- 
ance with France, and eonsc^quently their connexion 
with the German Empire grew weaker and weaker. 
W^hen in 1465 Emperor Maximilian sought to reor- 
ganize the ernfiire, the Confederates were unwilling 
to recognize the changes. In the struggle, calltHl the 
Swabian War between the Swiss (>onfe<lerates and the 
imperial troops the Swiss were victorious. The 
Treaty of Basle of 1499 granted the Conf(*derates 
almost complete independ(*nce from the German Em- 
pire by releasing them from the jurisrhction of the 
imperial (diamber. Later, in t he Peace of Westohaha 
of 1648, the political separation of Switzerland from 
Germany was expressly d(‘clar('d. On account of the 
Swabian War, tlie cities of Basle and SchafThaus<‘n 
joined the Confederation in 1501, and in 1515 App(*n- 
zcll also was ac(?(mted as a district belonging to it, 
so that the (Confederation now included thirteen 
districjts. In addition the Countship of Neuclidtel 
became an associate member, and the Conh'deration 
was joined as associate members by the thnn* leagues 
of the Uhaitian Alps: the “Grauer bund”, the “Zchn- 
gerichtenbund ” (League of the Ten Jurisdictions), 
and the “Gotteshausbund”. 

Upper Valais and other spiritual and 8(»cular lord- 
Bhi])s also hecam(‘ associate members. TIktc was no 
central organiz(*d autlioritv ov(‘r all. The individual 
m(*mbers fornuHi special alliance's among themsclve's; 
their common affairs wen' discussed at iIm' ass<*inhly 
of the numibers, which wa.'e a congress of sovereign 
states. In addition to the represe'nlatives of the 
thirteen iiK’mlu'rs of the Conh'deration most of the 
associate eiistricts of the (Confederation had also the 
right to send n'liresentatives. Othe'r temtories were 
sunjeeM, lands ot one or several members of the ('on- 
fetleration, or bt'longed in common to tlu' entire Con- 
fe<i('ration of the (.hirU*en districts. (Geneva had 
fornu'd an alliance with Fribourg and Bt'rne for the 
n’ltection of its lila^rties against the bishops and 
ukes of Savoy; this made it an associate member. 
From this time on the Swiss Confederates took an 
important part in the general politics of Europe, espc'- 
cially in tne wars in Italy. The Confederates ac- 
qiiired new possessions south of the Aljw in Ticino. 
However, at the battle of Marignano in 1515, the 
Swiss troops were severely defeat (xl, which put an end 
to Hwiss intervention in European jjolitics. 

The inner organization of the different districts of 
the (Confederation varied greatly. Some had a demo- 
cratic organization; in others the rule of the patrician 
town council was aristocratic. In the course of the 
eighteenth century many disputes arose in the cities 
on account of the despotic patrician government. 
After the outbreak of the hVenen Revolution this state 
of affairs led to the interferentxj of France, and in 1798 
the territories of the Confederation were occupied by 
French troops. After the dissolution of the oligarchic 
governments, the “indivisible Helvetic Republic” 
with a new Constitution was proclaimed. All the 
confederated districts and the tonner subject lands 


were incorporated in the Republic. The opnosition of 
the original Swiss League was crushed by the French 
army, the Helvetic Republic was entirely dependent 
on France. New quarrels constantly arose in Switzer- 
land over the Constitution. Napoleon, therefore, on 
19 February, 1803, issued the Act of Mediation, by 
which Switzerland was changed into a Oinfederalion 
ol nineteen cantons under the protection of France, 
The Diocese of Basle, the city of Geneva, Ticino, and 
Valais were annexed by France; the Principality of 
NeuehAtel was given to Marshal Berthier. In i8l5 
the Congress of V'ienna gave back to Switzerland the 
districts of Geneva, Valais, and Ticino. Berne was 
obliged to grant frefxlom to its former subject lands of 
Aargau and Vaud, and received as compensation the 
great (*r part of the territories of the Bishop of Basle in 
the Jura; Neuchiitel was at the same time a Prussian 
principality and a Swiss canton. The second Treaty 
of Paris gave further districts of France and Savoy to 
Geneva. 'Fbus Switz<‘rland received its present t'x- 
tent of territor>% and formed a confeueralion of 
twenty-two cantons, united m eomjilote equality. 

The inner political development of sc'veral cantons 
led to disj)iites concerning the Constitution, espt'cially 
after the outbreak of the French Revolution of July, 
1830. Half the canton.s rf'ceived democratic con- 
stitutions; this cause<l a civil war in Basle that divided 
the canton into two half-cantons (city of Basle and 
rural Bash'). At the same lime a movement for the 
revision of the Treaty of ( 'onft'd(‘rat ion of 1815 was 
started by 8ev<*n democratic cantons which had 
formed an agrcf'inent among themselves. The (^ath- 
oli(* cantons opposed a revision because t hey feared that 
It would not only result in a n'duction of cantonal 
8ov(*reignly, but also lead to interference with their 
religious fn'edorn. 'LIh' Articles of Baden, agreed to in 
1834 by sf'veral cantons, introduced Josephinism into 
the ri'lations between ( Jnirch and State and greatly 
irnpain'd ecch'siast ical rights. In Deceinbc'r, 1845, 
th(‘ st'ven Catholic cantons, namely, Uri, Sehwyz, 
Unterwalden, Lueenie, Zug, Fribourg, and Valais, 
united m a league, called the “Sondi'rbund ” (separate 
league), for the protection of tlu'ir soven'ignty and of 
their territories. The majority of the cantons dc'cided 
at tlie Dk'Is of August, 1846, and of July, 1847, that 
this league should be dissolved, because it was not 
compatible with the Trt'aty of Chmfederation of 1815. 
At tiH' same tiiru* th(‘ same majority voted for a re- 
vision of the ( 'onstitution, and also voted against the 
cont mue<i presence of t he Je.suit s in S\\ it zerland. The 
HC'ven ('atholic cantons made ready for war. At the 
Diet held in October, 1847, tlu'ir n'prc'sentativt's 
moved that their sovereignly ami their ecelesiastical 
rights be recognized, and that the question as to tlu' 
Jesuits be remov<'d from the subjects for discussion. 
The motion was rejected, and the protesting deputies 
of the seven cantons left the Du't. The civil war, 
called the Wai' of the Sonderbund, now broke out. 
The Catholic cantons were defeated, and the war 
ended without much bloodshed Radical gov(*rn- 
ments were now' forced upon tl»' conquered cantons, 
but these administrators w'ere later sc't aside by the 
popular majorities of the Catliolu' C'onservativo 
pai ty. The expenses of the w oi* to the amount of five 
million francs W'ere imposed upon the defeat etl can- 
tons, the result of which w'as their economic impair- 
ment. The Jesuits were driven out and about fifty 
monast erics and religious foundations were suppressed. 
It was a victory of Radical Liberalism over the Lionser- 
vative party. In 1848 Neuch&tel frexx! itself from 
Prussia and adopted a newr republican Omstitution. 

On 12 September, 1848, the new Constitution of the 
Confederation was pixiclaimed and put in force. It 
transformed Switzerland into a C'ontixleration similar 
to the United States. The individual cantons n*- 
tained, indeed, their sovereipity and tht'ir w*parate 
(institutions, but the exercise of sovereignty was 
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limited by the federation. There wa« an assemblv to 
represent the individual calletl the Council i»f 

States (Stdnderat)t and one to rppres<*nt the entire 
Swiss nation called the National (Council i.Vn/ioaa/- 
rot), which formed together the legislative l>o<iy of the 
Confederation. The exec'Utive authority wtis in the 
hands of a Ixxly calhxi the Feileral ('ouncil 'lin* 
cantons, however, still retaiiKxl tlu‘ right of levying 
taxes, of police supervision, of (he mlnunistrathm t>f 
Justice, and religious affairs, and all legislation reganl- 
ing schools. The univ<‘rsitH‘M of Switzeiland aU) all 
nunainiHi cantonal institutions; they exist at the pres- 
ent time in Hash*, Ziineh, Herm*, (Jeneva, Lausanne, 
Frilnnirg, and Neuchfitel. Foreign atTairs, tin* aiinv, 
customs, postal mlininistrathHi, and eomagi* \>ere 
transferrcxi to the* feeleration. 'I'he* Ch>nNti(uiu»n w as 
rc‘vised in LS74, and eui V) Ajiril ed this \e‘ar die' luu 
Constitution was acerptenl; with af(*\\ iiartial ehaiigrs 
it IS still in t*xisfeiu*e. It rests on the jirineiph s eif a 
de*cieh'd eeuitralizal lem as re'giirels the army and ilu- 
judiciarVj aiul, unfeirtunately, (Mintaiiis alsei sevi'ie 
artiedt'S aire*et<*d agtunsi the* ('atholie tdiur<*h (pi<>- 
hibition of house's of .h'suits, eif tlu' feuiiubng of ne w 
monasteri(*s, ete.). A h'eleral sujireme court was 
established for the* emtire ('onfeHleration In nianv eif 
the* cantons a strenig movement lie'gaii feir making the* 
(‘antoiial e'onstitutieiiiH mem* (lemeK'iatie, and during 
die last deejwles ne*w eeinstitutieins lunc b»*en miio- 
eluce*<l in a large iiumbeT e>f (hem The* ere'atiem of a 
common (mkIc eif law for civil and e’nminal (‘a*ie*s vsas 
transferred to the ( 'emfeslerat ion 'I'he* rail\\a\ s \e< r<* 
made* stale prei])erty bv the* purchase' eif the laigeT Tail- 
ways from the e*oin])am(*s owning them, the- ]iurehaHe' 
be'ing ce>n(inn(*el m IShS, in tins way the'ii aelmimstra- 
t leni be*longs to the* Confe*dcral ion 

The CeiMMeiNW kai.tu — Swilzeiland feirms a e*oii- 
federatiem niaxh* up of (he feillowing twen(>-(wo can- 
tons, three* be'iiig divide'el into half-cantons 'riic can- 
tons have sovereign autheinty m all rnatteTs which are* 
not under the jun.sdwtiem eif the* ( ’onfe*de‘ratie)!i 
Thesf* e'om]ie*te*ncie‘s, how'e*ve*r, fre*(jue'ntlv e'ontliet, as 
m matters reH]M'e(mg the* army, sanitarv olfie'e rK, anei 
peilice* HUpe'rvision eif feire'igru'rs. d he' ele'CHions of (he* 
FcHie*ral ( len e*rnm(‘nt are gemerallv (‘xeeuteil by the* 
cantonal Geive'rnme'iits, The* mam inatteT*^ uneh'i die 
junsdi(*,tie)n of the* ( 'e)nf(‘<lera(i<»n are* InteTceiur.'^e' w idi 
eitluT eemntrie*s and the e*\e’luHi\e' right to make* 
treaties with tlie'tn anei to elire'ct the* fore'igii policy, 
since iHffS (he entire* demiam of ciyil and ^-rimmal law, 
for the purjieise* of uiiifyiniz; Ihe'se tvvei coele-s, altheiiigh, 
with the except iein of the Feelcral (^mrl, the* eirgamza- 
tion of the courts belongs to (he* canteins; the* aimy, all 
le'gislat ion, anei the su|)e*rvisioii eif le-gislatiye* weirk; the* 
right to carry e>ut public works that be’iwfit a e'emside'r- 
able part eif the eaiuntry; further, the* right of g<*neTal 
8Ui>eryiHiein ove*r wate'r and fem‘st ins^X'ction '1 he 
C'onfexleration also e.s(abh.she'ei a fe^eli'ral jHilyte'clmic 
high scdieiol at Zurich, the* suTiervisioii eif wdurh belemgs 
exclusive^ly te> the fedc'ral autheint ie*s, w*hile* all eitheT 
schools are canteinal and ree*eiye* in pjirl Hubve'ntieins 
from the Fc^leral (lov(‘rnnient. The Fe*eieral (leivcni- 
ment owns and has the ceintrol eif (he* custeirii.s. peist- 
office, telegra]ih and te*lepheine, caiinoge fsirie*<‘ HHti the* 
inonoiKily o{ the issuing eif bank-note's has be#*n given 
to the ft*eieral national bank), the* inaniifacture* and 
sale of powder, whole'sale se'lling of alceihol 1 raele 
in«pt*ction is ab^i largely rej^ulateiel by feel(»ral law, anei 
the Government has the right tei intreieluce* Nickne»sH 
and accident insurance; a law' in n ferene'X* to dK*s<* w'as 
accepted by the nation in 11)12. Since the-y we*re 
made state property the larger, standarel-gauge* rail- 
ways have been carried on by the F(Hle*rui (joveni- 
inent. The C<insUtution of th(* (xinfeeleration guar- 
antees frec*dom of faith and con»cie»nce, as well as 
freedom of worship. Notwithstanding this, 1 h<^* l 
stitution forbids the recept ion of .lesuits and amlliat hi 
orders and the founding of new* monasteries, wiiile die 


T'stahlishment of new dioct'si's in Switaerlancl is made 
ilcp<*mh»nt on the coiiH(*nt of the C\>iifHleration» All 
du*st* s|H*emJ ordiiiaiu*es rt*fer only to the Cathohe 
Church 

The fnieral authorities aix*: il> h^mlative; (2) 
exmitiye; (IL judicial. (1) The legislativt* authority 
Is the F«Hierjil Vsi-n’inbly, HimpewiHi of two concunx*nt 
<**uimbers the NiHional ('ourunl ami the (.\nincil of 
States rile Nationn! Council in eleclixl tiirxH'dy by 
the pi't >)»!(' for timv years, then* being a deputy for 
ea< h JJH.tKH) inhabit ants, or for a fraction over ib.lMH) 
inhabiiatits of a canton. For this purpow* Switner- 
kind H diMthxi into fnleral electoral districts. The 
clt'ction H direi’t and the ballot fSH’riH. All Swiss 
citurciis o\cr iwentv years of age, who an* not pre*- 
\«*n1«il b\ cantotial laws from exercising political 
rights, :ire <*ntuhsl tt> \ote. All <‘itiiens entitlHl to 
Note an* also ciitidtHl to hold office 'The Council of 
Stales <*onsiH(s of (t deputies, of whom each canton 
:ippoints two, niul i'*ich half-canton otie. The rnem- 
Imts of the Council of States are elf*c(i*<l, ammltug to 
the law ot t'aeli canton, either bv (he* ptsiph* of tin* 
I'anton, or b\ the cantonal (*ouneil, which is the cun'* 
toii.'d legislative b<sly riie passage of a law rer^uinxi 
the agiH*ment of bodi the Slates and National ( <mn- 
ciF These two eiami'ils umt<* m die lusleriil Asmnri- 
b!y fur certain iiifitters, <*s|)t*ciallv for du* election of 
till' ext'cutue authuntirs aiul of the mi'tiibers of the 
Fi'di ral Court, for voting upon petitions for pardon, 
tui settling disinHcK as to junsdictioti In'tweeii f<Hlerai 
andionties i'lw* nation has the right of the refereii- 
ilum. when dd.tXH) ciir/.eiis eiitided to vote, or eight 
canton.s oi Switzerland, make tin demanil, any 
trderal law and any generally binding fislimil or<h- 
nance, if noi itf a )>ri*ssing nature, must b<* laid Iwfon* 
the nation, so that the latter by a majority vole can 
aerrpt OI I eject it. In 2s (*}ises ilufing iht* yearn 
ls7t 1‘MMi m W'liH'b the n'b'Miidum vote was taken, 
die lav^ or the federal decision was rejeetiHl in ID caat*a. 
The people also have an mitmtive m matters n»sjM*rt- 
mg tin* luslera! Const it ut nm. iimhinuch as AO, (KM) citi- 
zens ent it IhI to vote ma\ |M*tition for a ehiingi* in die 
( ’on.stitntioii upon a definite point. The Fnlera! 
As.sembh also can piesi'nt a similar liemainl for a 
change m the ( 'onat itut ion. 

<2) 'Tin* executive audionty is die Federal ( Vmneil, 
which IS composi*d of Ht'veii memln’rs, eleettMl by the 
joint Federal Assembly for three years. Any citizen 
I'ligible to the National ( 'ouneil can In* elected Ui 
the Ftsleral ('ouncil, d'he pri'sideiil of the hHleral 
Courn'll isi'h’cted each year by the F»'deral AaM^'inbly, 
as IS also the viee-presnh'iit ; tin 

re-elected for (In* ensuing year , , 

i.s resixniHible for t he exercise of itx office to t In* loshTal 
Assi-mblv, V(*t the rejection by the chambers of a 
iiiil tilTensl bv u member of dn* Fe«leral (’ouncil 
does not neei'hhitate tin* dismissal of the reHjrt'clive 
metriber The exeentive ailmmist ration of the 
< ‘onfedenit ion is di\id('<l mit) seven dcpartinenle, 
eaeh of whieii is under the direction of a nn*mlM*r ol 
the Fe^lend (’oundl, the Department I'orcign 
\fTairs. which iH always urnier the direction of he 
i,restdciit of dieOmfedVration, the Department of die 
Interior, whieh controls the numerous 

tlOTIS, 

measure* 

pari merit of CoiniiKroc, Iriifooiry, and Agnrulture, 
Ifio roHl-Oflii-o and JfailHay Depart merit . U) The 
judieial autfiorily li the ^ederal ( oiiil at, Uunannn. 
{'i. to Ftl'* Ifie eolirl eoiiHiKled of iiilietcH‘H mritubwii, 
w leii llie r^umlK T wan raw-l to ' w"' .V'four, 
should hr- add.if mn<' siilisulole menifK'n*. T 
era! iildKea are i-leit.^i for six years l>y the F(id«tr«J 
Awaeinbly The court is dividnl info three gectioim, 


jiresident cannot Ik* 
The 1‘Vderal ( ‘ouneil 


(*rior, Wtuen cijiniuin til* lit*. MX ^ 

ns sutM'rvjM"^ game and fish irmpccrorh, weights and 
cs and direct *< the sanitary mspH’tors, and the 
in of the hiwii resjarting food; du* Depart- 
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ooe for appeals in the domain of public law and cer- 
tain matters of civil law. th<? second for <he other 
appeals in civil law, the third for complaints respect- 
ing the law of hankrux)tcy and the law of obligation. 
For criminal casi^ there is a criminal court, of three 
judges and twelve assessors. The federal attorney- 
general is apiwinted by the Federal Council. 

The Constitutions of the Swiss cantons are in all 
cases democratic. However, groat differences are to 
be found in the various cantons in regard to the can- 
tonal Constitution, taxation, conimunal Government, 
etc. In the larecr cantons the legislative body is a 
council electcxl oy the people, called the Cantonal 
Council, or the Great Council. The members of the 
cantonal Governments are elected either by this 
council or direct Iv by the people. The smaller can- 
tons have as the legislative body the cantonal asst'm- 
bly^ coTnjKised of all the active citizens of the canton, 
which el(‘cts the cantonal authorities. The chief polit- 
ical parties of Hwitzerland, as represented in the 
Federal A.ssenibly, (‘Kjieeially in the chamber called 
the National C>)uncil, are: (1) The Ibidieal or Pro- 
gressivfyDemocraf if* i)arty that avowedly striy(»s after 
greater centralization; this principle is esiieeialJy ad- 
vocatfd by the Radicals of (icrman-Hwitzerland. At 
times this part h1h>wh anti-Catholic tend(*nci(*s, jis was 
particularly (‘vidcnccd in the War of the Sonderbund, 
and in the turmoil caus^sl by the Old Catholic rnovc^- 
ment; during the last tw^enty years^ howevi'r, this hos- 
tility has not been so marked. This party is the elorii- 
inating one throughout the entire Confederation. 
(2) The Catholic-C/onservative party. (3) The Lib- 
eral-Conservative, or Prote'stant ])arty. Both th(‘ 
Catholic- and Liheral-Cons<*rvative partie^s ur<‘ Fenh'r- 
alists, but lay stn'ss upon the rights of cantonal 
sovereignty. (4) 4'he Social- 1 )('moerati(‘ party. 

Ecclkhi AHTK A L History. — There is no doubt 
that Christian missions were started in the teTritory 
of the present HwitziTland as early as the third 
miiury, but it was not until after the C^mstantinian 
era that they made ch'cided i)rogr(‘S8. The mission- 
aries of (3iristianity entereiJ the country by Ihrei* 
main roads: by way of the vall(‘y of the Rhone to 
Geneva, from Italy over tlie Gnait St. Bernard to 
Valais and into western Switzerland to the Helvetii, 
and over the passion of tlie Alps by wav of the Orisons 
into eastern SwitziTlarul to the Rluetians. After 
the political repfU'tltion of the Roman Empire during 
the reign of nioelt‘t ian, the earliest Swiss dioceses 
aj)peared in the course of the fourth c(‘nturv: in 
Viuais the Diocese of Oetodurum (Martigny), the 
Hf*e of wliich was transferred in the sixth c(*ntury to 
Sion (Sitten); in the south-west the Di()(*esf‘ of (l<‘neva 
{Gtnava) was founded in the Cwita^ Grnavertfuutn, 
which belongfd to the great territories of the Allo- 
brog(*s; w’<‘stern and eiuitral SwitziTland received the 
Diocese of the Helvetii, that was established in the 
CivtidH Helveiiorum; its bishop lived now at Aven- 
ticum (Armc/ic«), now at Vindonissa {Wiudisch), 
until at a later date, between the years 585 and 050, 
the stM' was transfemd to Lausanne, and the northern 
part of the region, that hml Irmui taken by tlie Ala- 
manni, was assigned to the Diocese of Const tuiee. 
In the north-west the Diocew* of Basle, the origin of 
which is obscure, was (»8tabliRhed in the Cintas Raura- 
cantm. A part of the present Swiss Jura belonged 
to the Diocese of Besan^on; tnw’ards the east, in 
Eheetia, the Diocese of Chur (Coire) w^as established. 
The territories south of the Alps belonged in part to 
the Dioceses of Como and Muan. A famous shrine 
w'as the church built over the graves of the martyr St . 
Mauritius and his companions (St. Maurice in Valais); 
in 515 the Burgundian King Sigismund founded an 
bey at this spot, the oldest monastery' on Bw’iss soil. 

The occupation of western Swdtoserland by the 
Burgundians, although they were Arians, led to no 
seriouB interruption of the life of the Church. At the 


beginning of the sixth century King Bigismund be- 
came a Catholic • this was guickly followed by the 
adoption of the Catholic Faith by the Burgundians. 
From 534 the entire territory of the Burgundians be- 
longed to the Kingdom of the Franks, as they took 
part in the religious development of this kingdom. 
The Alamanni were still heathen and when they 
migrated into northern and north-eastern Switzer- 
land they destroyed, along with the Roman civiliza- 
tion, almost the entire organization of the Church. 
After the Franks subjugated the Alamanni in 490 the 
Irish mi.s8ionaries began to labour in their territories. 
In the sixth century the Diocese of Constance was 
founded for Alainannia; it iiuiudcHi those parts of 
BwitziTland occupied by this people. St. Columba 
and St. Gall from the Irish monastery' of Bangor 
laboured on the shores of I^ke Constance and on 
those of Lake Zurich. Wlien about 612 Columba 
went to Italy, Gall remained behind and founded a 
monastery, from which developed the celebrated Ab- 
bey of Sf-Ciall. The monastery' of Reiehenau w'as of 
great irniiortance in the further sjiread of Christianity 
on Lake ( Vmstanee. Othc*r monast eries wore founded 
in (‘astern Switzerland, among them Pfaefers and 
Diasentis, and in the tenth century Kmsiedt'In In 
w'estern Switzerland famous abbeys were (established 
in the territory of the Burgundians, as St-limer, St- 
Ursanne, and KomainmotHT; these, however, did not 
a])])ear until the Frankish era. As time went on the 
growth of r(*ligion and civilization brought ri(4i posses- 
sions and large sc'ciilar ^Kiw erto thebishops and abbeys. 

The gr(*at movement for the reformation of the 
monaslerK's during the tenth ecnitury, in w'hicli ('luny 
l(‘d the way, rea(*hed w'(’Ht(‘rn Swdtzi'rland and eaused 
th(‘ founding of n(‘W' and important abb(‘ys, such as 
Pay(ern in Vaux, St-Victor in Gerif'va, Bt-Alban in 
Basle, and oIIkth. Several more lienedictine abbc'ys 
wer(‘ (‘stal)liHh(‘d in the twi'lfth century; among these 
were Muri in ScluifThausen, Fischingen at Thurgau, 
Hornet’istercian ablx'ys w*(‘re also founded, as Haut('- 
riv(‘ in Fribourg, St -Urban in Lucenie, and W>t- 
ting(*n in Aargau, w'hiU* the Premonstratensians and 
('arthusians established numerous monastic houses m 
various districts of Switzerland. The change in mon- 
astic lif(‘ introduced m th(‘ thirteenth (*entury by the 
Fraiici.seaiis and Dominicans, w'ho settlixi in the citi(‘S 
to ev'rcise [lastoral care, ext(‘nd(Hl throughout Sw'itz- 
(‘riaiid at an twly date. Both Franciscan and Do- 
mini(‘.an monasteries sprang up in numerous citi(‘S, at 
Basle, Zuri(‘h, B(Tne, SchafThausi'n, Solothurn, C^hiir, 
Friixmrg, Lauaann(‘, Geneva, and others. Among 
the knightly orders, the Knights of St. Jolm of Jeru- 
sakan had the largt'sl number of houw^s, some of w'hich 
w'(‘r(‘ endow’(»d wath larp' reveniH^s. Other orders had 
a few monastorit's. There* w(‘re also large numbers of 
convents for woincm. Besides the monasteries there 
w'cre house's of Auf^ustinian eafions in Switzeriand, a 
few of w'liich still exist in the Catholic cantons. Thus 
a rich religious life sprang up in the various districU of 
Sw'itzerlanel around the nume'rous religious founda- 
tions eif various kinds, the sees of the diejce'se's, the 
abbeys and other monasteries, and the religious insti- 
tutions of the cities. 

The Protestant schism e)f the sixteenth century 
began in Gemian Switzerland with the position taken 
by Zw'ingli in Zurich at the siune time that it ajipeared 
in Germany. At first the religiout innovation met 
with but little success. On 8 April, 1524, the five dis- 
tricts of Uri, Scbwyz, Unterwalden, Zug, and Lucerne 
decided to retain the old, true Cliristian Faith and to 
suppress the erroneous doctrine within their terri- 
tories. At the Diet of the Confederation held at 
Lucerne on 20 April of the same year this decision was 
adopted by all the districts excepting Zurich anu 
t^halfhausen During this period Anabaptists made 
their appearance, especially in St -Gall and the Gri- 
sons, ana Anabaptist conununities were established in 
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several districts including Schaff hausen and Ap\>en- 
jsell. A |>easaiit revolt broke out, partly in connexuin 
with the Anabaptist movement; this outlwak. lum. 
ever, was mainly sottUxi by negotiations after serfdom 
had been i^x^lished. Notwithstanding the deeisions 
of the Diet of 1524 and all efforts made by tlie Cath- 
olic districts of ctmtriU 8\\ itjierland, Zwinglianism 
spread to other Swiss cities and territoru^. Tlir 
hen'tical doctrine wiis introduejni into the city St- 
(lall by Joachim von Watt (Vadianus) and hiK fol- 
lowers; in 152S all Catholics were (‘xchidtHl from the 
council, and only tlu* abbey nmiaintnl loyal to tlu' 
C^athohe Faith. Zwinglianism cxtendiHi from St- 
(iall into Ap]>enzell and spread mnong the commuin's 
of Ap}M'nz(*lI-Au8scrrhoden Fhrougli the mfluenee 
of Zurich, Pnit(‘stantism was inlnxlmun:! into Toggen- 
burg, which belongi'd to the Ablnw of St-Call, and 
into Thurgau, so that in 1525 the majority of tlu‘ 
inhabitants of both these districts Iwdongetl to thc’ new 
faith. Protestantism also found entrance into Cllarus, 
Sargans, and tin' valley of the Hhiiu', as well as into 
the (irisons In these districts, howeviT, the adher- 
ents of the heretical doctrine could not attain absolute 
control Th(‘ cit ii's of Basle and SchafThaus«>!i also fell 
away from tlie C^itholic Faith; much was done for the 
spread of I^rotest autism at Ihusle by (Kcolampailius 
(q V ) For a considerable tune Herne waviTtsl, but 
m 152S the new doctriin's urged by Francis Kolb, N 
Manuel, Herchtohl llalh'r, and Johann Haller con- 
quertsl, and the henMu’al (loctriiu' was introiliK'i'd by 
force in all the terntont's of Hi'riic. 

The districts tliat hiul become Protestant united 
both with one another and with foreign ProtcHtaiit 
cities 'File fivf' Catholic dislncts of Snv itzi'rland, 
merit ion<*<l above, had also unil<‘d in def(*n<*c of the old 
Faith m their tci iitories, and had formed an alliance 
with Austria ZwmgU now sought to fonu' them to 
submit to his erroiH'ous ti'achmgs. 'Phis n'sultiMl m 
th(' two wars of Kap])el tl52S dl), which ended in the 
vu'tory of the C Catholic districts l)v the battle near 
Kappel in I5dl, in winch Zwingh wn> killed. In tiu' 
second Peace of Kappi'l which was now signed fl5dl) 
the (’alhidn* Faith was eomuletelv restored m the 
common deiiendeiieies of ihuic’n, I’ri'iaml, and Hap- 
perswyi, and mimcrous ])arishes in 'rhurgau; the 
valley the Uhine bc'came ( ’at hohe again and the 
moiiaaterK's were re-s'stablisheil. Ttie Protestant 
Faith was n'lognizfsl by the ('onstitution; in tlie re- 
hgif)uslv ini\(sl rhstnets and in the (cTman snlqi'ct 
lands i)k* individual imrishes could deeidi' to which 
faith to belong, hut the free cxerciw* of the religion of 
the minority w;is protected, the districts wdiich were 
entirely Protestant or entirely CJatholie retained llieir 
respective eorih'ssions, and the alhanee of the Zvvmg- 
iijin dihtnets was di.s.solved. In the rn<*antime the 
hendieal doctrine luui biM'ii earned from Benie into 
French Switzerland. Among the lordshi)>s belonging 
to the Bishop of Btjtsh* in the Jura the new faith made 
Its W'ay into the Muiisterthal, Biel, the eitv of Neu- 
chdtel, an<l alw> in the district of NeiichAtel. In 
1530 Berne conquered the <hstrirt of Viuix and mtro- 
duced Protc'KtantiHrn into it l)> force, as well as in the 
lands that Bctiic owne<l in eomriion with Fribourg 
Berne also supiiortCMl the adherenlHof the new faith, 
which in 15.35 had gained the supremacy m the 
tions of its ally Geneva, where (’aJvin fwKin mfide Ins 
appearant 5 <‘ and w’here he established a new* r(*nfre of 
Protestantism. , . 

In religious matters thf* ConMeration now^ 
divided as follows: the five districts of I n, Hehwyz, 
Unterwalden, Zug. and l.ueerne with t lieir fhwnden- 
cies (among them Ticino b aim Fnlxmrg, Mnihnru, 
the allied Valais, the Abbot of St-Gall, and the com- 
mon deTM?ndencies of Ba<len, Frei^it, and KapjK'r- 
swyl remaineti (.'athohe; Zurich, Ik-rne with \aud, 
Ba8lc,^Schaff hausen, the city of St-<iall, and (icrieva 

were Protestant; both confessions existed together in 


Api>en«en. which in 1597 w'as divuhri into ('^atliolici 
InnerriKHlen and Ihxdestatit Aii.stserrhivden, Gtaru% 
the (JnsoiivS (when' only the 'giaue Bund^* rt^inaifm 
V athoheh and in the deiH'ndent distnels of Aargaii 
Ihurgtiu, 5\ ertlenl>erg, the viUley of the Uhine, and 
logg<‘nburg. I'nie inner n'ligious rehinn, bas^Nl on 
tin' ] Hire ("at hollo Faith, found xeahms jiromoters in 
Switzerland m thi' era of the (’ouneil of Trent, Ht. 
Gharle'< Bonomi'o oj \\) lalHiun'ii with griHit suec'tm 
?is did }iUi Bishop Phnstopht'r Blaivr of Basle t>i 
great \alue m this work was the sutniiummg of the 
J<*suits. ol whom the iiio.si tmfHirtant was Peter t'ani- 
sius [it v >; m the years sueetHnling 1574 tliev eit'et«*d 
tlounsiimg eolleg('s in luimerous eities, as laiwiie, 
Fribourg, Porn'iifruy. Snh'rs, Brig, Sion, and Solo- 
thurn. 'rin' C'tqaichinH also t'liti'n'd Switzerland at 
the same time, and ('rt*etfsl their first monastery on 
Swias soil at Altorf in 1579; thi.s was gradually fol- 
low i'll hy the founding of nearly thirt> more houst'a, so 
that tlu'ir s]>iritual labours eiiibraoHi tlu' larger part 
of the (bitliohc ihstrni,'* of the ( 'onhslcrtitiun An- 
other inijsirtant factor in the revival of eech'siasth'ai 
and rehgums life wiis the<*siablishnient of a iH'nnanent 
pa)>al nnncintun' to thi' < 5»iihsi<'r!itii»ii with its at 
Liie<‘rne (from 1579) The ( ’ollegiutn Helveticum at 
Milan anil the < 'iillegnmi ( lermaniearum at Home, 
both of which luul a number of fri'c seholarshipa for 
Swiss th<s)logians, dulmuch for tin* ihor^mgh ishieation 
and earnest religions training of tlu' I'lergy, 'Fhe re- 
vival of ('ntholie life Wiis Mgorously supisirti'd by 
zi'alouH and tirthoilox ]in('stH. such as provost Seh- 
m'uwlv at FnlwMirg, and ( 'athohe stateKtiieii, sueh as 
L Pfvffer, of Lucrrn<\ and M. bussy m the fortnit 
distnets that had formed 1 hi' origm.al Swiss D'ague. 
3'lie internal reform of tin* ( 'hurch basisl on the <ii*- 
erees of tin* (’ouneil of 'I'n'nt nimle its wii> throiigli- 
oul ('atliolic Switzerland to the great benetit of the 
loyal ('atholn* uo])ul:itu>n 'I'lu* w*ven ('alholie dis- 
tricts formed the Borronnean League in 15H0 to pre- 
vent the further julvance of Protest an (iHtn 

3’h(* Hubu'i't lands of Bonnnv, ( ’hiavennii, and Val 
Ti'liiiui, which Inul b('long<'<] to the Grisons since 
1513, remained loyal to tin' (’atholic Faith. 3'ht'y 
wen* hard presm'd, and the attenijits to spretwl the 
heretical <loc1rmc in Ihesi' regions also wen* stqqMirted 
in every possible manner by the Protestant majority 
in the Gnsons. During the violent political dispiU<»i» 
whieli raged in the (in.sons during tlie seyiitivnlh 
century a revolt broke out in \ al lollnia. I Ik* knight 
James of (irossolo marched into Oie valley in 1(^29 
and a large* part of the IVoteHtiuil ][Mipulation wan 
kilksi (the' Valte lline* Massae*re*). Tins led to a war 
be‘twi‘<‘n the* Protestant and ( atheilu* districts am! 
the'ir feireign allie*H, t|ie» tinai e*fi<l of which was that the 
Val 3'e‘llma and llie* othe*r Italian siihje-ct laneU w'e*re* 
lost to the* ( 'onfederatcH After tfie Pe‘aee> of Kafiptd 
of 15-31 the (alholic elislricts hael the- majority in the 
Dic't e)f the ( onfeslenitiem, a ismif much imjiort- 
ane*e in tlie garnsonmg e>f the* laials helel in eeirnriam 
that He*parate*d Be*rne anel Znrn’h from e‘a<’h otIwT. 
I'Ik'SC' tw(» peewerful Prot4‘slant ine*nihe*rs of the* Diet 
seiught an eiee’iisieni to e*hange this state* i*( affaitw. 
3’lie HUppn*ssion e»f a Preif<*sf aid eornmundvin Arth, 
that belongesl to Sefiw v z, gave* rise* to a efis)iiite Ik*- 
twnm the ('‘aihfdie- ami Pnde'steird dist nets which led 
to the twe> Villm<*rge*ri w'ars (HFit) and 1712) I he 
C’atholie districts e*on(iuered m the* hrsi war; disturl^ 
ariee*s in Togg«*nburg Ie*d u> the see'ond war, in which 
poiitK'al <pie‘stions vve*re e'SiKX'iallv i*rfKrnn<’id Thm 
latter war e*n<je*el in the* vj<*torv of tfie* Preitestant 
triets, anil it was follow*e*el by a new partition of 
exmimon lordshijes m favemr of the* e^oiKpK*ror«, as well 
as by the* granting f»f e‘orrip!e*te* [larity to the I Toieftl- 
ant inhabitants of the* subji'Ci lands. Thin irmy 
divide*d the ( !onf<*eleration into two distinct cofifea- 

*'*^The^oa/ility to the (Church iihown in the Fwtniili 
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Revolution was also evidoncrd in the measures 
adopted by the Helvetic Republic in Switzerland. By 
a decree of 1798 the posw'ssions of all Swiss monas- 
teries were declared to be national property, and a 
further decree suppressed, in theory, all monasteries. 
The papal nuncio was expelled, and foreign bishops 
were permitted to (‘xercise tlieir ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion only throuf?h delegates who were nominated by 
the Helvetic Directory. The decree respecting the 
monasteries was not ex<*cuted. By the Act of Media- 
tion of 1803 the property of the monasteries was re- 
turned to them, and the monastericis could be re- 
opened. Only the venerable Abbey of Ht-(jall was 
definitely 8uppr<'ss<*d. Part of th(‘ al)bey lands were 
incorporated in the state property of the C'anton of 8t- 
Oall, and part were re8(‘rved as a stiecial fund for the 
Catholics of the canton. After the tunnoil of the 
Napoleonic era and after the suppression of the Dio- 
cew' of Const aruM* the ecclesiastical administration 
was gra<lually reorganiztnl during the periotl of the 
Restoration. By an agre^'ment of 28 March, 1828, 
the Dioces** of Basic* was rc^-establishecl, with the scm* at 
Solothurn (Soleure). The Swiss portion of the Dio- 
cese* of (leneva was united with the Diocese of Lau- 
sanne, and the* bishop, whose see was Fribourg, 
received the title* of Bishop of Lausanne and (ieneva. 
The Diocese of Sion (Sittcui) was l<*ft essc*ntially as 
bc*fore. In 183t) Pope Orc^gory XVI c*rc*et(vl the* 
Vicuiriate Apostolic of Stdiall, which was latcT 
changed into a bishopric. The old Dioc^ese of ( diur, 
which continued to exist, r(*ceiv(‘d new boundan(*s by 
agrcM'monts made with the cantons that had fonnc'd 
the original D'aguc*. In 1888, after long nc^gotiations, 
the Canton of Ticino was r(‘l(*aHC‘d from its diocesan 
connexion with Omio and Milan an<l made a dio<‘eH(* 
which was, however, united with Basle*; it is rul<‘d by 
an Apostolic aelininistrateir wuth the rank eif a bishe>]> 

The War eif the* Seinderbunel greatly daniage*d Cath- 
olic intere*sts in Switzerland. Not e>rdy ue're the* 
Jesuits driven out and tlie*ir flourishing scheieils su]i- 
pressed, but meist eif the inonaHte*rie*s in the* (^athe»lie* 
cantons w(*re* also Hutmre*ss<*d liy the vioh'ut rn<lie*al 
Governments that hael e'eiine* into pe)we*r. Kve*n at a 
later date the Cantems of Thurgau, Zurich, Solothurn, 
and Aargau se*cularize*d tlie monaste*rie's in their terri- 
tories anel e’onfiscule*d the* monastic pr>sse*ssions. 
During the nine*te*entli (’e*ntury some sixty monastic 
institutions were HUp])re*sse’d threnighout Sv\ itze*rland. 
In a number eif the* cantons a strong s])irit of Jose'pli- 
inism be*e’amc a})]>are'nt, and tlie* fre*e exe’rci.se of 
eccl(*Kiast ical authority was fre*que*ntly prevented. 
The Catholic minority in the Protestant cantons was 
oppressed in various ways. This was efq)e*cially the 
case on the ai)pe*araiu*«* of OKI C'atholici.sm which 
caused a re'gulur perse*<*ution of Catholic priests and 
pee>ple in some canteins, t'siu'cially Berne* and Geneva. 
The opposition whiedi sprang up in various countries 
to the definitions of the Vatican Coun<*il also mani- 
fested itself in Switzerland, and small Old Catholic 
parishes were fornud in various places. The Old 
Catholics of 8witzt*rland united to form the “Chris- 
tian Catholic National Church” which received for- 
mal recognition both from the Federal Council and 
from the Governments of .several cantons. The Gov- 
ernments of the Cantons of Berne ancl Geneva set tkd 
renegade priests over Catholic parishes by force; 
churches, parsonages, and the church property w'ere 
given to these priests and their few adherents oy the 
administrative authorities. A Christian Catholic 
theological faculty for the training of Old Catholic 
priests was established at the XTniversity of Berne; 
this faculty still continues a languishing existence. 

When Liachat was appointe<l Administrator Apos- 
tolic of Ticino, and Mermillod, Bishop of Lausanne 
and Geneva, the authorities of the Confederation and 
some of the cantonal Goveniments began to yield 
somewhat in the struggle with the Catholics. Many 


churches in the Bernese Jura and in Geneva were 
returned to the Catholics, frequently, though, under 
CTeat material sacrifice by the latter. The Old 
Catholic movement in Switzerland, as everywhere 
else, began very soon to decline. Of late years the 
attempt has been made in different Swiss cantons to 
separate Church and State. This separation has 
been carried out practically in Geneva and Basle. 
C^atholic life has greatly developed in Switzerland not- 
withstanding the difficulties cauM*d by the War of the 
Sonderbund and the persecution caused by the Old 
C'atholic movement. Among the larger Catholic or- 
ganizations which exU*nd over the whole of Switzer- 
land mention should be made of the Catholic People’s 
Onion; this society unites the individual organizations 
into one large association, and labours with much 
success in tin* fi(‘ldH of n'ligton, charity, social work, 
and education. The section for home missions, that 
aids (Catholic parishes in the thaspordf distributed for 
this puifioHc* the sum of 202,720 francs in 1910, and 
help(*fl 105 mission parishes. The historical sc^ction 
supports the “Z(‘itschnft fur schweizerische Kirchen- 
geschiclile”. In addition to the People’s Union m(*n- 
tion should also he made of the “Association of Swiss 
C'atliolic Students”, v\hi(‘h i.s active m all of the 
Swi.ss universities, in several foreign ones, and in the 
Swi.HH lyeeurns, and winch has a large membership. 
A matter of nnieh import anet* for (’atholie life was the 
founding of tlie cantonal University of Fribourg (q. v.). 

Kki.k.ioih Stati.sth's — Of the 3,705,002 actual 
inliahitants of Switzi'iland on 1 December, 1910, 
2,l08,5tH) w'(*re Prot(*stantH, 1,. 590, 792 were (^itholies, 
19,023 Jews, and 40, .597 b(*long(*d to other confessions 
or to noru*. A comparison of tlie nuinher of ('iithohes 
with that of tlie Protestants at the census of 1900 
shows that tin* ('athohes have iner(*ased at a more 
ra])id rate within tht* last ten y(‘ars than tlie Protest- 
ant.s. This arises mainly from the fact that the adja- 
ef*nt parts of the neighbininng countries are all 
('atholie, so that immigration almost always increases 
onlv the Catholic poniilation The C'atliohe inhabi- 
tants of Sw itz<*rlan(l Ix'long to the following dioceses: 
(1 ) Bask'-laigano; in this double hishopru* the Diocese 
of Basle inelud(‘s tin* (Cantons of Solothurn, Lucerne, 
Zug, Berne, Aargau, Thurgau, Basle, and Schaff- 
hausi*n, whik* the Dioei'sc* of Lugano embraces tlu* 
('anton Ticino. (2) ('hur, w hich includes the Can- 
tons of the* (irisons, Sehwyz, Iti, I’nterwulden (both 
Obwalden and Nidwalden), Glarus, Zurich, and, in 
aildition, the Prinei]>ality of Lichtenstein (3) Lau- 
.sann(*-Geneva, which ineludi s the Cantons of Fri- 
bourg, Valid (with ex('('f)tion of a few' parishes which 
belong to Sion), Nouehdtel and Geneva. (4) St -(Jail, 
which in<*lu(h*s the cantons of Sf-Ciall, arul the two 
half-C'antons of Appenzell. (5) Sion, wdiich includes 
tlu* Cant on of \5ilais and the Catholic parishes of the 
governmental department of Aigle in the Canton of 
Vaud. In afldition there are: the exempt episcopal 
Abbey of Saint-Maunee in Valais, the abbot of winch 
is ahvays the titular Bishop of Bethlehem, the exempt 
.\bbey of Kinsuxieln, the exempt priory of the Great 
St-Bernard, and two pr(*fecture8 Apostolic in the Gri- 
.sons, namely Mi8ox-C.)alanea, and Rha*tia. 

With the exception of the Moravians and two 
Lutheran parishes in Geneva, all the Protestants of 
Switzerland belong to the Evangelical Reformed 
('hureh. The great majority of these belong to the 
“National Churches”, of which there are fifteen, 
w hich are organized according to cantons. There are 
numerous different'es in details in the constitutions of 
these cantonal National Churches. Besides these there 
ore also large independent Protestant Churches and 
Evangelical sects of the most varied kinds. In the 
census the Old Catholics are not counted as inde- 
pendent confessions, but are enumerated among the 
Catholics. Altogether they number about iI0,(XK)per- 
sons (more exact statistics are not obtainable), ^ur 
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years ago the list of Old Catholic clcrg>’ gave names 
m the summer half-year of 1910 the Old ( atholu- 
theological department at Berne hmi thnv Swiks and 
six foreign students. In addition to the Old C'athohc 
bishop, the Christian Catholic National (luireli is 
administered by a national svtkkI whieh iiumm.s annu- 
ally; besides Uie Old C'athoho priests and tlie bishop 
its membership inehidi^s delegates (‘leel<»d by fne 
parislies. The iSwiss Jews are uriitixl for worship mio 
t wen ty- tw'o com m unit K‘S which are organuaHi in a« - 
cordance with the laws of the Conhsleration it»i 
associations. 

8TCDBE, Qfologit drr Schweti (Zunch, 1S51 5.0. Hkkk. />»» 
Uruftli tier SekuH'U (2nd imI, Zuni'h, lS7lh, Stiiftnii'K, />os 
P/Uintfnlebm drr Alttniweli (Zurich, l‘K17): von TMdn iu. 
Titrletyen tier Aii*enweU (11th rd., IS«HU ZiMMiKii, />i- 

deut»ch-franziis\»rhe Sprachiirt nze oi tier St hwets; ( Ihidc, lv»J icii . 
VON Saus, BundeareciU (.5 voIh,, 2nd t^l., Ht'rru', KHKl > . Mu ni. 
Ge»ch. tie* aefureuentichen B uruieitrecht (NVintcrthur, ls75 7s,] 
mipplument (IHSl), {tnilirher iSVimm/io*t; tit r fylt4rtn od*;* 
atchen ibacheuie wn tifil 6** t7fKS (17 voU , Zurirh ami Lu»'i rm , 
1839-1886) ; /t mil Sttmmlutu; der Akteu auft dtr Xed drr /i» / Oi m h, •» 
HepuiiUk (U) vols , Berne, ISH6 1907), Himikii, Sihimfenm h> 
C^rkundenrefftater (Brrnc. 1S63--1877 ), QutUrtt eur Sthtaturfu 
arhichte (ninoc 1877) , HChhin, Handburb drt Si burnt rffett h (Mhim. 
19(K)'1(H)H), W'lth a full liMt of authontU'M nnd hibii(iuru|»hv , \m\ 
MClukk. Gench tin' arbwen. Euinrnoaarnf,( btift ^1.5 voU , Zunrh, 
1H()5- IHW). rontnmiMl In aovi-ral ^\^u«*rs, l»\ Danuki k (,'t \ol- 
HMK)—), DibRaUKH (1887-^1907): CJiuckk. Ktrrbtuiftstb d" 
*Srilt«>ru (Berne, 18.56-61), vos M('iinkn, Ilelutta *<i(ra (B«rin 
IS.58"IH61), I<Cti>IF, />!<’ (tUmbrn<ih<d> tt dr} Si birt n ttn s/ 
(tnltua (I.uocrne, 1871), Imju, Kin brtiijrtt b dir .S*(/oeif/ /im itr 
Karl d. Hr. (Zurich, ISU.D, Hl'mi, I)it katbid hmht m ib i 
Srhu'eiz (Munich, 11K)2). IP arut, Iht Ht ft niduno dtt Kath.,' 
Kirrhe in der Srbv'n: (SrhafTlmusm. 1S12), (’tit'iiMM Iom 
Htat. du Sonderbumt (Fnhourtc, lS5(h, .SinnxAin Mi’iiia, />- . 
Knmpf zvnachen finht u (rVw'*i(/ ( \|iort, I86 i 1 SiitU , (Jakhh am* 
ZoKN, Stani u. Kirrhr in dtr St huru {'/AirirU. Is77 di /,< 

HTi^cution reliffieuat <1 Grtdrt (Pan**, 1S7K). >h, />m “kath., 

tach''-iheolt}{Httrhe FakuUdt an drr Hat bn huh iitrn ( BaHlr, P»U(' 
lUhM. Die neuere Kntuarklunu dra Altkatbalm tmut, (('ujuun. . 
1908); cf. aim) the bthiioKraplm's to tho artirlcH oti tlu* thu 

cem\s and to the articlos ('almn and Z>ain<jij. 

.1 1* KiH'^CII 

Sword, Knights OF THE. See Militaio Ohdkun, 
'Fue 

Sydney, Auc iiniorKhE ok (S'idneyensis] -^J'lie 
vast terrilones forinerlv known Ntnv Htillmnl 
and Van Dienit'irs Land and smcc 19 (M) 'I'he 
Commonwealth t)f Atisiralia vmti* erected into the 
Vicariate Apostolic of New Holland in 1 K;H. .lohn 
B(’dc Bolding ((p v.), a Hciiedicline, was ap]M»inled 
vicar Apostolic. He was coiiseciiiltMl bishop in 
I^tiulon on 29 June, I SB I, Dr I*olding visited 
Home m lSU- 2 , and at his .sugg(‘htion new' sts-s 
were erected in Hobart and Adelaide A few ytMirs 
later Melbourne and Brisbane v\(‘ie also detacheil 
from the archtliocese In New' South Wales dio- 
eewH were erecttal at Maithunl, ( ioulburn, Bat- 
hurst, Anriidah*, Lisinons and Wilciinnia, tliew‘ form 
at pn»sent the snfTragan wvs of Svdntw, whieli was 
erecU‘d into an archtiiorese on 15 I'ebnmtw, IK 12 
The archdiocese stretches along lh(‘ Pacific coast from 
H 4 »d Head on (he north to ('ape Howe on the south, 
and inluml to the Dividing Range, Wlien Dr Pold- 
mg landed at Sydm*y, then* were only four priests m 
the district; Father rUathorne, an Hiighsh H(*nedic- 
tine w'ho hail come to Australia in IKIB, was vicar 

f en(*ral, a-ssistod by Fathers Therrv, McImhtims and 
>owding, thn*e Irish priests, the last named a Doinim- 
can. The official ittisus of gave thi* pojmlation 
of the colony as <> 0 , 794 , the Protestants of all denoru- 
inations Ixnng 43,095 and the (‘atliolies 17 , 2 H:L J’he 
government allowance in the same* year for the rnam- 
tenance of the Catholic Church was $ 4000 ; whilst 
to the Church of England, exclusive of it^i rich land 
endowments, was assigm^d the sum of $ 95 , 35.5 
There were 10 (-atholic schools receiving about $ 2 <KI 0 
from the Government, w'hilst the Protestant whools 
were allow'ed S 2 H, 0 H 0 , in addition to a grant of $ 10,500 
for the building of the Protestant King’s K<'hiKiI at 
Parramatta. In 1 H 36 Dr. Ullathorne sailfnl for 
England and Indand to w‘cur<* priests and nuns for 
the IncreaHing demands of the dioceae. He availed 


hunN,4f of this opjxirt unity to publish a immphlet 
'8‘tiing forth the sad cxmdition of the convicts^ and 
tnc maladimmsiratton of affairs in official quartern. 
N'\'eni\-ti\c thousamt copu's of thi.s pamphlet were 
I'irculatcMl in Imgliuid and througlwmt the Continent, 
iuiu it.s efiei't w{^^ st'cn m the altertnl isindilions of 
adimnistraiion soon after intriMliHSMi His mtSKtou 
WHS successful, and m bsu Dr Poldmg wtis enaliW 
)i‘ repiirt In Propaganda that the du>e<w htwl 24 
pnests. a comiuunit> of lums, 9 chun*hes <8uuplete<l 
and <* others m <s>ui>«* of eitvtion, with sm'end sttmll 
cha|H*L, and 31 schm^ts 

During a visit to Home m lS4tM7 Dr. Pokhng 
.sciMmsi the apisuntnu'iit ol Di Duvts, DS.H,, titu- 
lar hisho]) of Nlaitland, as his ih aid jut or bishop. He, 
however, dusi m S\thie\ in IS.51 In IH73 Arch- 
hisluip Hogei Bed** \ aughaii w ris ap)HHiit<Hl <H»ad- 
sinasHsltsl Dr. PoUimg on IB March. 
l8 , 1 H*‘ was rcinarkabh' for Inn ekH|U<mcH', ami 

uph**l<! with gnat Mgotir (he Catholic cauw' in the 
matter of r(|hgi*»us *sltn-}ition. Dn 19 April, IHH3, he 
for l'diglan*l N ia San Francis***), but diinl two 
<l:uM alter las ai rival m Li\(*rp<M)| *18 August). Pat- 
I i*‘k Francis Moian ihih' 1m*Iow ), Bishtip of Dneory, 
lit'Iand. was a})j>*)mtiHl to the vucani his llrief 
Is'ing <lfi(<**i 21 March, IKS I. Dr. Higgins was 
:ipp<*inf*Hl au\diar\ bisluip m IKSK. and m 1H99 was 
itaiiNlat**d to tla* S*s* of Uo(‘khampion in OuiMUisland. 
.Most !<*•(' Mirluu*! Killv, titular Archhisho]) of 
\clinda. was appoinltHl (aiadjutor in BMII ’flu'CatlH^ 
*hal uiuli'i tin* nuax’ation *>f Our Dulv Ilehiof Chris- 
li.'Uis, Ix'gun a.*- far back as lS20b> Fath*T iJiiTry and 
**ompIi‘t(‘<l bv Aii'lihishop Polding, was *l<*Htroye*l by 
(ire on 29 Jun**, 1KB5 It was n built according t*) plans 
l)\ Wanli ll, and cons**cra(*‘d by Archbishop Vaughan 
on s S».ptemh*a, bSS2 Andibishoj) Moran lutuhnl at 
S\*im'\ on K S**j)t**ml><*t , IKS I. 'I'hc following yi‘ar he 
was 8uminonr*d to H*>m** to b** |)r*oinobsi to tlie <*ar- 
*linalait‘ He (*onvcnc*i and ]>r*‘Mid**<| at thn*c phaiary 
s\ noils (lSK.5, 189.5, PH).5), and also pr**sid*Hl at the 
t’aiholie congn'KH'H h*'l*l in P.KM), 1991, and lIKMk 
< 'onf*Tcnc<'H of 111 ** cl*Tgv nnd *hocc*sHn symslM have 
Ih***!! laid i*v(*rv year St. Pal rick's iCeclcsiasticHl 
( *oll<*g(‘, f*)r the wculur clergv, wuscrect**d at Manly 
on a govcrnm**ni grant of eighty acres; the foiindti' 
tioriri w<’rc blcsHi'd during the phaiarv Hymsl of IKH5, 
and iliMlicatcd in 1K.KH. It w'ae built and fully 
**«jm])j»cd at th<* sol** cxp**nw of Cardinal Moran, w'ho 
wi.Hhcd i( to b*' liiH gift to tlu* Austiuliitn Churf*h, as it 
was uitciidisl not for S 5 dn**v al*»n«’ but for tdl the 
.Xustralian dio(‘<'w*h It has in the ])rej>M*nt year 
(1911) i-ighlv slndcTils, all Australians, ami has since 
It** o]M*ning furnished om* humlri'd and tliirtv priests 
to tin* AuHlrali.-in misKi*»n. A ])r**j»anitory tsx'k'sias* 
Inal d'olkgi* at SjinngwocMl, in ih** Him* Alounfams, 
was o]M*m**l Iasi yt*ar. It is ereclisi on a site of six 
huinin*d acres, the purchase *)f the laml ainl tin* i rec 
tion of tin* building being a further gift of Hie car* 
ilinal to ih** dioe**s<'. 9'h< i*‘ an* t\yo < 'atlioln* wis kly 
fn'WHpap<*rs ! “ I In* ( 'athrdn' Pr*‘HM ami 1 In* hnn** 
imtn's .lournal", then* is ids*i th*' <juarf*‘rly “Aus- 
fraliL'^uui ('alholie |{*M’onl'’, b<**^id*'s, worim rniinir 
riKint hiv i»ul)lieat loriH. Th< CatlnJi) < tub. organised 
111 lKi<t, has a cou'-nientbl*' enrolment 

When the Dr l*ol*lmg was aj.point***! vicar 
lohc, H<*vc*ral Lnglisli Benedict im*s \'olunt*sTefl for 
the Aiislrahaii niissi**n Some jearn later, at fh, 
PoldingN |s*lition, St. .MarvV wiiS lieclanvi a Hem*- 
dictim* r athedral. the adjoining jire.sbvfery W'as rmmHt 
fo the *ligm(v of a Beinsiictine pn.»r\', ami it WM 
horns! b\ ttie arehl)ish*)p that ih** whole would 

!k- efFniently wTve<( bv an Ariglo-Austrafian Bi*ric* 
dicttrn- commumfv '1‘fds. liowever, was srsiri found 
to Is* ifnpra**ficable Fnan tin* first many dilfictiltic# 
Iwset the B*'n***hcime < trd*T m Sydney. The com- 
rnunil V was finallv dissohr«^i b\ Arclrbmhop Vailghatl, 
himself a B<»n<sii**tim 5 anti missions w^erc aMUgnigl t© 
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Its Jprnests in the ranks of the secular clergy. The 
religious orders of men are at present represented by 
the Marist Fathers, who entered on their missionary 
work in 1837, the Jesuits, Franeiscans, Missionaries of 
the Sacred Heart, Vincentians, Passionists, Mission- 
aries of the Divine Word, and Capuchins. In 1883 
the members of the religious orders numbered 41 ; at 
present they are 79. The Irish Congregation of Sis- 
ters of Charity was the first of the orders of nuns to 
arrive (1 January, 1839) in Australia. For some years 
their special care was devoted to the female convicts. 
I^ater they engaged in the work of education, took 
charge of Bt. Vincent’s Hospital, the first Catholic 
hospital in Australia, and vi8it/e<l the prisons. The 
congregation now numbers in Australia 320 nuns (in 
Hyaney 235). The Benedictine Nuns arrived in Syd- 
ney in 1849, and at their monastery of Subiaco devote 
themselves to the higher branches of education. The 
(Jood Samaritans, a purely Australian order instituted 
in Sydney in 1857, are sjiread through other diocesc^s, 
and number in vSydney 220. I'he SisOirs of St. Joseph 
are also an Australian institute spread through several 
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diocesi's, numlMu ing in Sydney 255. Other religious 
orders of nuns are the Sisters of Mercy, Religious of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus, Poor Clares, Carmelites, 
Nursing Sisters of the Litt le Company of Mary, Little 
Sisters of the Poor, Sisters of St. Brigid, Dominican 
Nuns, Institute of the BlesfMnl Virgin of I^oreto, Sis- 
ters of Our Lady of the SaertHi Heart, and Marists. 
At the close of Archbishop Vaughan’s episcopate the 
number of nuns in the dioci'st' was 252; at present 
(1911) they number 14(K). St. John’s collegia is asso- 
ciated with the Sydney University. The Jesuits have 
the flourishing College of St. Ignatius at Riverview, 
and the High School of St. Aloysiua at Milson’e Point. 
The Marist Brot hers have a novitiate Iw^sides the Col- 
lege of St. Joseph, tlie High School at Darlinghurst, 
and several parochial schools. The Christian Broth- 
ers from Ireland were the first teaching religious order 
to come to Australia. Three Brothers accompanied 
Dr. Folding to Sydney in 1843, and within a few 
months they had thrt^e schools; sufficient means for 
their support were lacking and they returned to Ire- 
land in 1844. They returned to Sydney in 1887, and 
have now a novitiate, two flourishing high schools, 
and eight parochial schools. The Patrician Brothers 
have also a flourishing college and some parochial 
achook. The total number of teaching Brothers at 


the close of Dr. Vaughan’s episcopate was 78; they 
now number 220. 

In 1883 there were 10,936 children in the schools 
of the diocese* there are at present 25,000. Official 
returns publisned last year (1910) in connexion with 
the cardinal’s silver jubilee set forth that during those 
twenty-five years of his administration 160 churches 
had lieen erected or enlarged and about as many 
wdiools; 45 presbyteries had bc'cn provided, and 34 
new parochial districts organizcMl. In 1885 there 
was only one Catholic orphanage and that was 
maintained by the Government. In 1888 the gov- 
ernment aid was withdrawn and the orphanage 
suppressed. Since then 9 ori>hanage8 have bet‘n est al>- 
lisned and 2 Catholic industrial schools. In 1885 
there was only one Catholic hosj)ital, St. Vincent’s; it 
has sincxj then been considerably enlarged, and five 
other hospitals have bcjfm built. A Home for the 
Aged Poor has also been established, and several other 
charitable institutions. 

In 1911 the Archdiocesi^ of Sydney contained: 
175, (XK) Catholics; churches, 189; districts, 75; 
priests, secular, 120, regular, 79; religious men, 220, 
women, 1374; seminaries, 3; colleg(*s, 7; boarding 
8chcx>l8 (girls) 25; sujHTior day 8cfio<^ls (boy.s), 4; 
(girls), 47; primary schools, 2.50; ix)or schools, 2; night 
schools (girls), 2; (hoys), 1; onihanages, 7; industrial 
schools, 3; total mimlx'r of pupils in (^atholic schcwils, 
25, (XK); hospitals, 8; Hospice for the Dying, 1; Found- 
ling Hospital, 1 ; Ilonu* for the Aged Pcxir, 1 ; Home for 
tlu* Blind, 1; Magdalen IL'trcats, 2; Servants’ Home, 
1 ; Horne for Mental Invalids, 1 ; St. Charles’ Villa for 
Agtxl and Infirm Pri(‘sts, 1. 

Patuh’k Fhanois Cahdinai. Moran, third Arch- 
bishop of Sydney, h. at D'ighlinbridgc, Ireland, 16 
Sept., 1830; d. at Manly, Sydney, 10 Aug., 1911. He 
w'as the only son of Patrick Moran and Alice* (’ullcn, 
sister of Cardinal C’ullcn. Of his thnx* sisters two 
became nuns, one of tlecrn otTcTed her life* to God for 
the* ethole‘ra patients whom six* nurseul, and died the 
last victim of the plague in In'lniuJ. Both his pare nts 
di(*el before hiseleve'iith ye'ar. He le*ft Ire land iri 1842 
to pursue hi.s studies in Rome. His “Acta Pul>lica’' 
in universal theology was so nui.sterly as to gain for 
him the eloctoratc* by ae*clamatie)n. Ame)ng the ])rin- 
ci)ml objectors w’as Cardinal Je)ae*hini Pt*ce‘i, afteT- 
wards Leo XIII, w lie) was irn])re‘.s.se‘d hv the genius of 
this Irish student. He was appoint f‘ei vie’o-rector of 
the Irish College, and alse) fillexl t he* chair of Hebrew at 
Propaganda, and was some* time vie^e'-rector of tlie 
Scots CV)llege. In 18St> he was apl>e)inte'd se'cretary to 
(’ardinal (Sullen and i)rof(‘ss<)r of Seri j)t lire* at Clon- 
lifTe Oillege. He founded the “Irish Ecclcsiastie-al 
Record”. In 1869 he* accornpaniexl ( ■areiinal (Aillcn 
to the Vatican Council, and was appointed procurator 
for one of the absemt bishops. 

Selected as coadjutor Bishop of O.s8ory, he w*as con- 
Becratenl Bishop of Olba. The dioc<*m‘ w^as distracted 
by dissensions bf*t w'tM*n the infimi bishop, Dr. W'alsh. 
and some of his priests and |K*opl(^ Dr. Moran rukMi 
w it h a firm yet oenigii hand, and his episceipate? was 
fruitful of much spiritual and temporal advancement 
in the diocese. He established many re'ligious insti- 
tutions. At Gallon w'as founded the convent of St. 
Brigid’s Apostolic School, wdiich has blessed with the 
missionary 8|)irit so many distant lands. He intro- 
duced tlie Sisters of Mercy also into the Irish work- 
houses, and transfonned those dens of mi.sery into 
homes for the indigent and poor. He fjstablished 
industrial schools for boys and girls, under the guid- 
ance of the Sisters of Charity, and was the pioneer in 
that grand netivork of child industrial training w^hich 
has since become the pride of Indand. He completed 
the chancel of and aaorned the Kilkenny Cathedral, 
added a new wing to St. Kieman’s College, and 
founded the public libra^ and archaeologies society. 
He always defended the rights of the people and cham- 
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pioned Home Rule, llv kiu w Ireland and Ukvini Iut 
deeply. He was cxmmilUMl by \V. K Clladsione pruir 
to the introduction of his Homo Rule Hills and h\> 
knowledge of the commercial, industrial, aiul oconomio 
conditions of the country wa.s a source ol \soinier 
to the prime minister, who ever afterwanls choris}u*d 
for him a profound resiM'Ct and affc'ction Ui.^ goat 
diplomatic skill secured for lam the conlidenct* ot ihe 
Irish hierarchy, and lie rcpn‘S(*ntod them in niun\ ot 
their most delicate negotiations with th(‘ Hob 
Though the Henjiuiiinof th(M‘piscojiate, he N\{i.v.sclcctc<l 
as one of the s<‘cretanes to the hrst National S\ nod 
of Matmooth. The Hnef of Dr. Moran’s translatuui 
to Hydriev wa.s issued 21 March, ISSt in the uich- 
bishop’s farewell audience with li<*o XllI a was nnnlc 
evident that (he intrigues of parties, the lutcricifaicc 
of government agencies, and the inlhicnci' ol higli 
ecclesiastics ha<l iiuwle the niatuu almost miposMblc 
of decision by Projiaganda. In the j>n‘.scnc(“ of otln i'- 
the Holy Father said cl(‘arly, “ W f‘ Unik tlic sdccnmi 
into Our own hands You an* Our jicrsonal u]>poim- 
ment”. In his first outward jounuw ln‘ dn'W up that 
spiritual programm<‘ wiiii'li gave sm h a »‘olounng to 
ids aft(‘r life. ’*! must ('stoiun nothing save the s«-i\- 
iee of the R(‘<leem(‘r, eveiy thing else is Ix'snlc In^ 
ini.ssion; h'h dun [I siTve) m its higlic.^t meaning must 
be my motto To do the will of m\ l)i\mc 

Master must be my lif<% my light, m\ lo\<', mv all ” 
In ISHt) iH‘ travelled 2.‘>()() miles ov('r laiul ami .m u, 
and visited all the dioe(‘S<*s of New Ziailaml In the 
following yetu* he traversed tUKM) mile^ to eoiisc'crate 
Dr. (J limey at Perlli In subwHpietit >ears la* went 
to Hullarat, Halhursl, Ihuidigo, Hobart, (ioulbuin, 
Idsmore, Melbourne, and Rockhampton for the coiim*- 
cralion of tlu'ir n'S]><‘(*tiV(' catlaslrals In HK)S he 
revisited and divliealcsl tla* callaHlral of Aueklaml, 
and in the last year of his life la* again eovere<l titKM) 
miles to eonseerate Dr ('liiia* Hishoj) of Perth lie 
eonH<*crated fourteen bishops, onlnmed m‘ailv li\<’ 
hundn^l prh'sts, dedu'ated inoie than five liumlied 
churches, and profe.sscal live ihoiisaiaj nuns 1 he 
thirty-tw'o (*hari(i<*s which he founded in the eilv of 
Sydney remain as the crowning aehieveira'iit <»f his 
life. As a 8tat(*sman he foreea.st(‘«l tia* neee.HMi\ of 
Australian f<Hleralion, an AuMialian iia\\, aial an 
Australian citizen soldiery. Hv Hla‘(‘r forc(* of <*hai- 
actiT la* pressed th(‘se (pa'slions on (he ])ublw mmd, 
and lived long enough to s(*e a l'ed(*ral Labour Minis- 
try remodelling tin* elas.s legislation of ]>ast eenturas 
and equitably evolving the* lights of the w<»rkmg 
elas.s(*s, the first unit of an Australian navy ]»at rolling 
Australian waters, and the first 1(K),(K)0 Auslruhaii 
youths called into diMci|)linary cain])s Ht. Hev Dr 
lloare, Hisliop of vXrdagh, was first namc'd t<» a.'^Msl 
Cardinal Moran m the atlmimstralion of (la* aich- 
diocc'se. He w'as unable to lea\<‘ Ireland, aial R( 
Rev. Dr Higgins was apjMnnled aiivdiary bis}a>p 
March, 1SK9. H(‘ wa'^ tranhfcrrf*<J to the Ser of Rock- 

hampton on 4 ^lHy, IHfHh and now' oeeupies the See 
of Ballarat. On 20 July, 1001, Dr Kelly, rector of 
the Irish College, Hona‘, wiis appointed aiixiliarv, 
cum jure sitcceAsKmiit, and suce<H‘<led the cardinal at 
his death. A quarter of a iniliam |M'ople vvitne.ss<*<l 
the funeral j>roce.s.*>ion through the !a*art of the city of 
Sydney. By permission of the State ( Jovi'nirrauit ami 
of the munici])al authorities la’ was interred with the 
pioncH'r priests in his belov<’d St Marv s ( 'athedral 
Among his works may be mina*d* "Moiuisti^'on 
Hil^f^mieon’'; “ Spicilegiurn O.ssoriense”, ‘ Memoir of 
Oliver PlunketP': “Perw^eutions of Irish ( attiolics , 
Lives of the Archbishops of Dublin”; “Life of Da\ id 
Roth”: essavfl m ^Dublin Review”; “Irish m 

Great Britain”: “Birthplace of St Patrick ; * St 
Bartholomew’s Massacre” ; ‘Father Matla w iir 

Primates”; “Civilisation of Ireland ; ‘ ( hurch ami 

Social Progrees”; “Acta Sarieti Brendani ; Hmtorv 

of the Catholic Church in Australasia”; ‘ Reunion of 


Dhristendom”; “(Aipiui and l4aKmr”; “Miiwion 
ra*Ui in the Ninctcviith Century”; “Patrtin Saintac^ 
Irehimi Patrick, Hrigul, ami Columhkille”; “Livi*iiiof 
Sm ( aniec mul Carthage ’ , “Mission of the t'aiholic 
V huieh , “Divine Cn*<leiitiftls t>f the Church”; “lliih 
coui'^e.H tni Canliiials Newinaii and Manning”; “The 
Ang!a*un Reformat ion“, “Rights and Ihities of 
Laluuir”; BIchsihI 'Fhomas More”: “C'atholn^ ami 
lii'.hinen , “t'atholic Dcima'racv” ; “The ‘rhirttHMitli 
Centurv”. “Infallible Autlu»rit\ of (he ('hiirrh”; 

IN’rjx'tmty the <‘hur(*h”; “'l'h<* AjHistolate of St. 
Patrn k ’, “Au.strahan FVdciatum”. “ Heritagi* of 
HlesMuj^ in the Catholic Church”; ‘’Christopher Co- 
lumbus , “Fruits of tb*<lcmption” ; “ Dis-iHiv^erv of 
.ViiNtialia”. Beginnings of the Catholic 

Chun h in the CnitiHl States”, frtmi unpuldishiKl 
d«K*uim*nts 

DkMK F. O’tUHAN. 


Syena, a titulur hih* m Thelmis Sirumln, suffragan 
of Ptok nmis S\cm‘ (PgNptmn, Snnuiou, Coptic, 
•Sm.m>. w.H> ongin.'»l]\ the market -pliiei' of (he Island 
of i lepliantmeun Lg>pti.*m, Msni) CndiTthe Pha- 
laoh*', \bou w.us (hr capital of n pi im ipality, then the 
( lm*f (ovMi of the noiue It is not known at whal 
epoch Its Milnirb ac'ioss the Nile <’oniinemav| to grow 
at itK cost . for a long time th«' tw'o cities W'en* (r<*at<al 
as om*. Souamni being the (u>rt and eitv of W'ork. 
It.N (plan les, w ith tlioseof Rolsannou. wen* (hcqu incipiU 
ones of F-gvpt , thcN supplied a eeitiun kind of red 
gr.’inite ealKsl syenite, out <(f whirli were ('Ul the obe- 
lisks. monolithic ((*rnples, the ('olossus, tm*. F'roiii 
the time of the ancu'iit empire ro\al Flg^ntian envoys 
went tln'O* to look for the ht<»ne desttm*(l for tlu' snr- 
eophagUH of th(* lung 'ris'Hi' (|uariK*s w*ere in full 
m’t i\ ity in t lie Roman (*poch. ami sv(*mt(* W'tu* extiortinl 
tliroughout tlie (anpire Anollu r n hbtafed place in 
Sv(*ne was a pit, winch wa*' inrorr<*elly thought to have 
b(*en placf'd (*Mntl\' undi*!’ the lajualor F’or this 
rea.son it was cho.sru bv F.ratost la no as the starting 
point of hiH imaisun* of (lu* surfaei' of the etirth ('J.'KI 
)i <■ ) ‘The Syeiie of (lie iRnnans to the wailh-W'iinl 
of the present ciIn, sulTcnsi much from (hi* incursions 
of tlic Hlrinmycs. ami from the pest, its inhabitantH 
abandoned it to live m tiir higher parts built by (he 
SaiaeeiiH 'I Ins m‘W eii v winch was at firs* very pros- 
louK sntTered also from the troubles which folUnv(s| 
tin extinction of the ratninle dynasty J’uken and 
retaken 1)% (lie Qenous of Harabia of Lowei Nubia, 
ami ]t\ the HaoiiArah of rp|M*r Kgvpt, it was rmarly 
ruim‘<l ami did not ri'gain its impottaiu'c until the 
Sult.an Selim established a 'rurkish garnson then* 
(L'ilT). d'he Arabian name of the citv is Ahsouuii. 
'rin re the Frcm li lought the Minn*lnk(*s. on Ri May, 
ITtiU 'riirs city of about RMMHI iidiabilants, and 
which may be rcaclied bv a r.nlroad, as it is sltua((*d 
to the hoiilh (»f the fust cataniel (»f the Nile, in veiy 
in1cr<*s(iiig on account (»f Us pi(*t inrsfpn* aspect ami 


the Strang** charactet of its 
Arab.s, Harlianns, ncgioc 


jMipnlaiam rt>ni|K>s<‘d of 
Risharis. and AbabdMi; 


curious bazaars and (piavs, remains of Rotnan quavs, 
lUM-riptions on meks, little temple of Isis, Arabrnn 
rums ami ecimtmv d’he plarcs of intrresf m the 
neighlHinrlcKMl are tl.e old (pianics, tl.e Island of 
Llepliantine Mo-dav (ie/.ir**! Ast^ouaii ). an old neerof>- 
oljs the beautiful Cof*t a eon\(’nt of St hiineoii. 
ami the famous Mnnd (J I’hihc Sm m is menlioriM 
bv tbe I'roohet Fi/eehiel. w h<» t hre!it4aied F.gypt With 

de , 

honleis of l.tliiopia 


H’./erh , XXIX, Id) 
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See Ht. 


Jeromeand the fofslern commentators cm thwpJOWW*, 
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tioiif t«<. <■( Sv';- Atnmouiuj. martyr 

HI \n(m(H- I-- »t..l IWmn, a 

I Ik- Hvnrixiintm of (hr C-ot»Uc 
church U-ll* UK thul the <ily hiwl a hmhop from 
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the time of the Patiiarch Timothy, one of the euocee- 
sore of 8t. Athanasius. 

AmSunkav, La giographxe de L’Bovpte d I'ipoque CopU (Pans, 
1893), 487; Burra, Diet, of Greek and Roman geogr. s. v.; M6i/> 
uoa, Ntdet on PioUmy, ed. Didot, 1, 725; BurcHaa, The 3tory of 
th$ Church of Egypt (London, 1807), passim. 

8. PifeTRlDiSS. 

Sykes, Edmund, b. at Leeds; mart 3 rred at York 
Tyburn 23 March. 1586-7; was a student at the 
College at Ileims wnere he was ordained 21 P’eb., 1581, 
and sent to the English Mission on 5 June following. 
He laboured in his native Yorkshire with such zeal 
and sacrifice, that his strength failed. Arthur 
Webster, an ajiostaU?, took advantage of his illn<»8s 
to betray him, and he was committed to the York 
Kidoot by the Council of the North. In his weak- 
he consented to Ikj present at the heretical ser- 
vice, but he refused to repeat the act and remained 
a prisoner. After confinement for about six months, 
he was again brought before the Council and sen- 
tenced to banishment. On 23 Aug., 1585, he was 
transferred to the Castle of Kin^ton-upon-IIull, 
and within a we(‘k shippcKi beyond the seas, lie 
made his way to Home, where he was entertained at 
the Enj^lish College; for nine days from 15 April, 
1586j his purpose being to atone for his lapse by the 
pilgrimage, and ho also entertained some tnoughts of 
ent<;ring religion. Th(;re he understood that i(. was 
God’s will that he should r<;turn to the English mis- 
sion, and r(;aching Heims on 10 June, he left again 
for England on 16. After about six months he was 
betrayed by his brother, to whose house in Wath 
he had resorted, and was sent a close prisoner to 
York Castle by the Council. He was aiTaign(*d at 
the Lent Assizes, condenuw'd as a traitor on the 
score of his prujsthood, and on 23 March, 158(>~7 
was drawn on the hurdle from the castle yard to 
York Tyburn, when; he sufTenxl the death ptmalty. 

Douay UMrxee, CoUeclanm F, in Foi.ky, Reatrda S.J , if I; 
Diary of Englvth Colleae, Rome in Foi.fjT. Reeanls S J., VI , Moitum, 
TrouhUa of our Catholir Fore fat her a. III. 

J. L. Whitfield. 

Syllabus (vAXa/Soy, collection”), the name given 
to two series of propostions containing modern nJi- 
ious errors condianned respectively by Pius IX 
1864) and Pius X (1907). 

I. The Ryllaiiiih of Ptith IX. — A. — The 

first impulse towards the drawing up of the Syllal>u.M 
of Pius IX came from the IVovincial Cknincil of 
Bpoleto in 1849. Probably on the motion of the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Perugia, Pecci (later on Lch) 
XIID, a petition was laid liefore Pius IX b) liring 
together under the form of a Constitution the chief 
errors of the time and to condemn th(‘m. Theprep- 
fiu-ation began in 1852. At first Pius IX (‘iitru.stcsl 
it to Cardinal Fomari, but in 1854 the Commi.ssion 
which had prenannl the Bull on the Immaculate 
Conception took matters in hand. It i.s not known 
how far the preparation had advanced w^hen (Jerbet. 
Bishop of Perpignan, issued, in July, 1860, a “Pastoral 
Instruction on various errors of the present” to his 
clergy. With Gerbet’s “Instruction” begins the 
second phase of the introductory histor>^ of the 
Syllabus. The “Instruction” had groiipcfl the 
errors in eighty-five theses, and it pleased the popi; 
so miich^ that he set it down as the groundwork 
upon which a fresh commission, under the presidency 
of Cardinal Caterini, was to labour. The result (if 
their work was a specification, or cataloguing, of 
sixty-one errors with the thtnilogical qualifications. 
In 1862 the wh()le was laid for examination before 
three hundnHl bishops who, on the occasion of the 
canonization of the Japanese Martyrs, had assembled 
in Rome. T^ey appear to have approved the list 
of theses in its essentials. Unfortunately, a weekly 
paper of Turin, “ II Mediatore ”, hostile to the Church, 
published the wording and qualifications of the theses, 


and thereby gave rise to a far-reaching agitation 
against the Church. The pope allowed the storm to 
subside: he withheld the promulgation of these 
theses, Dut kept to his plan in what was essential. 

The third phase of the introductory history of the 
Syllabus begins with the appointment of a new com- 
mission by Pius IX; its most prominent member 
was the Bamabitc (afterwards Cardinal) Bilio. The 
commission took the wording of the errors to be con- 
demned from the official declarations of Pius IX 
and appended to each of the eighty theses a reference 
indicating its content, so as to determine the true 
meaning and the theological value of the subjects 
treated. With that the preparation for the Syllabus, 
having occupied twelve years, was brought to an 
end. (>f the twenty-eignt points W'hich Cardinal 
Foniari had drawn up in 1852. twenty-tw'^o retained 
their place in the Syllabus; of the sixty-one theses 
w;hich had been laid before the episcopate for examina- 
tion in 1862, thirty were selectcnl. The promulga- 
tion, according to the original plan, w’as to have 
taken place simultaneously with the proclamation 
of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception; in the 
event it was ten years later (8 De^cember 1864) 
that Piu.s IX published the Encyclical “Quanta 
Cura”, and on the same day, by commission of the 
pope, the scHTctary of State, Cardinal Antonelli. 
sent, togethiT with an official communication, to all 
the bishop.s thi‘ li.st of theses condemned by the Holy 
See. The title of the document was: “A Syllabus 
containing the most important errors of our time, 
which have been condemned by our Holy Father 
Pius IX in Allocution.Sj at Consistories, in Encycli- 
cals, and other Apostolic Ix'tters”. 

The re(*ention of the Syllabus anionj( Catholics 
was a.ssur(*(l through the love and obedience which 
the children of the* Church bear tow'ards the vicar of 
Chri.st on earth. Th(;y W(‘r(‘, besid(‘s, prepares! for 
its (jontents bv the variou.s announcements of the 
pope during the (‘ighU^en years of hi.s pontificate; 
and, jis a maftt*r of fact, no sooner had it made its 
appearance than it was solemnly r(‘(M‘ived in national 
and provincial councils by the episcmiate of the whole 
world. Among th(‘ enemies of tlu^ (_'hurch, no papal 
utteraiK'e had stirred up such a commotion for many 
y(*ars: th(\v saw in the Syllabus a formal njection 
of modern culture, the popc^'s declaration of w'ar on 
the modern State. In Russia, France, and also in 
those parts of Italy then subj(*ct to \4ctor Emmanuel, 
its publication wiis forbidden. Bismarck an(l ofh(;r 
8tat(*snien of Europe declared themselv(*s against it. 
And to the pn^sent day, it is a stumbling-block to 
all who favour the licence of false Liberalism. 

B. Binding Power . — The bimling power of the 
Syllabus of Pius IX is differently (wplained by Cath- 
olic th<‘ologians. All are of the opinion that many 
of the propositions are condemned if not in the Sylla- 
bus, them (;ertainly in other final decisions of the 
infallible toai'hing authority of the Chun'h, for 
instance in the Encycli(*al “Quanta Cura”. There 
is no agreement, however, on the question w^hether 
each th(*sis condemnwi in the Syllabus is infallibly 
faW, nuTedv because it is condemnetl in the Syllabus. 
Many theologians are of the opinion that to the Syl- 
labus as such an infallible teaching authority is to 
be ascribed, w'hether due to an ex-cathedra decision 
by the pope or to the subsequent ac<?eptance by the 
Church Others question this. So long as Home 
has not decided the question, everyone is free to 
follow the opinion he chooses. Even should the 
condemnation of many propositions not possess 
that unchangeablenc^ peculiar to infallible decisions, 
nevertheless the binding force of the condemnation 
in regard to all the propositions is beyond doubt. 
Eor the Syllabus, as appears from the official lommu- 
nication of Cardinal Antonelli, is a decision given by 
the pope speaking as universal teacher and judge to 
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Catliolios tbe world over. All Catholics, therefore, 
are bound to accept the Syllabus. Exteriorly tliey 
may neither in word nor m writu^ oppose its contents; 
they must also assent to it interiorly. 

C. CorUenU. — The seneral contents of the Syllabus 
are summed up in the headings of the ten paragrapEs, 
undciT which the eigiity theses are grouped. '1 hev 
are: Pantheism, Katuralisni, Absolute UationaliMn 
(1-7): Moderate Rationalism (8-14); Indifferent ism 
and take Tolerance in Religious matters (15- IS): 
Socialism, Communism, St'cret Societies, iiil>le 
^cicties, Liberal Clerical Associations (n»ferencc is 
made to three Eneychcals and two Allocutions of thi» 
pope, in which these tendencies are rondcmiitHi ) , 
Errors regarding the Church and its right.s 
Errors on the State and its Relation to the Ch”r<h 
(39-55); Errors on Natural and Christian Ethics 
(56-64); Errors on Christian Marriage ((>5-74); 
Errors on the Temporal P<iwTr of the Pop<' (75-76): 
Errors in Connection with McKlerii Liberali.sm (77- 
80). The content of any one thi'sis of the Syllabus 
is to be determined aceonlmg to the law^s of scientific 
interpretation. First of all, one has to rf*fcr to the 
papal (.locumenta connected with each thehi.s. For, 
in accordance with the peculiar character of the 
Syllabus, the meaning of tne thesis is determined by 
th(? meaning of the document it is drawm from. Thus 
the often-cited eightieth thesis, “''Ihe i)oi>e may and 
must reconcile himself with, and adafit hnn.self to, 
Progress, Liberalism, and M cm lorn Civili«ation*\ w 
to Be explained with the heli) of the Allocution 
^Mamdudum cernimus*' of 18 Nlarch, 1S61. In this 
allocution the pope expressly distinguishes betw’tH*n 
true and false civilization, and declares that history 
witnesses to the fact that the Ilolv S(*e has alw'ays 
been the protector and patron of all genuine civiliza- 
tion; and he aflirms that, if a svstem dcsigruHl to 
de-Christianize the w^orld be called a svstern of pro- 
gress and civilization, he can n<‘ver hold out (h<* hand 
of peace to such a system. According to th<‘ words 
of this allocution, (hen, it is evid(*nt (hat the eightieth 
thesis of (he Syllabus applic's tf> false pn)greHs and 
false Liberalism and not to h(jneHt pioiHS'r-work 
Becking to open out new fields to human activity. 

Mon‘over, should n 1h(\HiH, according to the papal 
referi'nces, be taken from a condenme<i bmik, the 
meaning of the th<‘sis is to be determined according 
to (hat which it has in the comlemned book. For 
the thesis has been condemnt'd in this jiarticular 
meaning ami not in any other which niif^t Tiossibly 
be read into its wording. For instance, the nfte«»ntK 
thesis, *‘Ever\orie is free to adopt and profess that 
ndigion which he, guided by the light of reawm, 
bolus to be t^uc’^ admits in itsidf of a right inter- 
pretation. For man can and must be led to the 
knowledge of the true religion through the light of 
reason. However, on consult mg the Ai>ostolic 
Letter Mult ipliees inter*’, dated 10 June, 1851, from 
which this thesis is taken, it wall be found (hat not 
every possible meaning is rejected, but only that 
particular meaning which, in 1848, Vigil, a Peruvian 
prk^st, attached to it in his “DefenKa”. InfluenetKi 
by Indifferc'ntism and Rationalism, Vigil maintaimsl 
that man is tx) trust to his own human reason only 
and not to a Divine reason, i. e. to the truthful and 
omniscient God Who in sufiernatural revelation 
vouches for the truth of a religion. In the senw in 
which Vigil’s book understands the fifteenth thesis, 
and m this scnfie alone does the Syllabus understand 
and condemn the proposition. 

The view' held by the Church in opposition to each 
thesiB is contained in the contradictory proposition 
of each of the condemned thc^ses. This oppwition 
ifl formulated, in accordance w'ifh the rules of diakc- 
ticB, by prefixing to each proposition the words: It 
is not true that ...” The doctrine of the Church 
whicb corresponds, for instance, to the fourteenth 
XIV.— 24 


thesis iB as follow^: *^lt is not true, that ^philosophy 
muKt treated independently of supemaiund revo* 
iiition.”' In iLnt'lf no opfxisitioii is so sharply deter- 
mined 08 by the nuitrmucuuy : K is Bimtiiy tne iieim- 
tion of the (ongoing sUttement. However, the 
proctieiil use of this negation i» not alwavs easy, 
especially if a coiwptmnd or liei^endent sentence is 
in qiieat um, or a th<M-»retical ermr is eonet'oled under 
the form of an historical fact. If, as for instance in 
thcMs 42, the proixatiiion, that m a ctmfiict b«4ween 
ci\il and ecclesiastical laws iht' rights of the State 
hhoukl prcMiil. Ih’ condcmiuHl, then U diH*s not follow 
from this thesis, that, in every eoneeivtible raia* ol 
conflict mg laws the greater right is with the C'hureh. 
If, as in thms 45, it W denitHi (hut the entire control 
of (he public schools bedongs exclusively to the Stale, 
then It IK not maintnimsi that their <Hmtrol doea in 
no way concern the State, but only the Church. 
If the modern claim of general K<‘paration betw't'on 
('hurtdi uml Stati* is in* in thesis 55, it dona 

not foll<»w (hat seiiaration w not permiasilde in any 
case If It be false to sav (bat matrimony by iia 
very natun* is subject to the civil power (thi^ls 74), 
it is not necessarily correct ti» assert that it is in no 
way subject to (he State. While thesis 77 condetimii 
the statement that in our tiiiu* it is no longer exi>edient 
to consider the C'ntholie religion as (he only Stata 
religion to the exclusion of all other eults, it ffdlow's 
merely that lo-<hiy also the exclusion of non-(iitholie 
cults may prove exiMslicnt, if ct^rtum conditions t>e 
realized. 

1). Imjwrtance , — The irnnortaiiee of (ho Syllabuii 
lies in its opposition to the nigh tide of that intelU^e- 
tual movement of thi' nineti*<*nth centiirv which 
strove to sw<H*p aw'uy the foiindationH of aft huiniin 
and Divine order. I'he Syllabus is not only (he 
defence of the inalienable rights of God, of thel’hurch, 
and of truth against (he abuse of the words /rtrdem 
and ruUure on the part of unbridled l.iberalisin, but 
it is also a protest, (‘uriu^t and energf'tic, against the 
attempt to eliminate the iiifhieiiee of the (^tilholic 
('huren on the lib* of nations and of imlividuals, on 
the buinlv and the sch(H)l. In its nature, it is true, 
the SyllalaiH is negative and eondemnatory ; but it 
reeeiveci its eoinplement in the clecisions of the Vati- 
can (touneil and in the EncyrlicnlM of Iri’o XIII. It 
is prei iselv its f(*arU^s ( hariu-ter (hat perhaps accounts 
for its influence on the life of the ( 'hurch (ow’ardsilie 
end of (he ninetfsmth century; for it threw a shari». 
clear light upon r(M*f and rock in the* in tel let; tual 
currents of the time. 

11. The SvLLAiiiTH of Pnm X.— A, //Vsbiry — Itmj 
Syllabus of Pius X is (he D(*ere<* “ Laiiientabili sariB 
exitu”, issued on 3 July, 1907, rondeiniiiiig in sixty- 
five prof )OKit ions the chief tem'Is t>f Modern isin. 
This Decree, later on call(*d (he Svllabus of Pius X 
on a^'eount of its similarity with (In^ Hyjlabus of 
Pius IX, IS H doctrinal decision of the Holy (Hhce, 
i. e. of (hat Roman Congregation which watclujii 
over the purity of ('athohe do<‘inne conr-ermng noth 
and morals. On 4 Julv, ltK)7, Pius X nitified It 
and ordered its publication; am! on IK Noveiid>cr, 
MK)7, in a Motu Proj»rio he prohibited (he defemw 
of the condeinnrHl proi>o«itior»« under the penalty tn 
excommunication, reserviHl ordinarily to the 
Tilie Decree is supplemented by the Eneyclirai I a«- 
conrh” of H Hi plooibor, )W7 «ml l)V 
Modcmiwti prow'ribffl on I S<-f>'onil><r, lUJO. 7 nu», 
<hc Svllnbu* of I’lUN X i» thn firni of » wri.-« of 
afltiral pronounretnenfM dfiiling with the raiminnin^ 

tion of ModcmiKHi, whili*' Hyllalnw of Pt^ IX 
iminii lip Iho coniirronuiiooK jin'vioiwly pfuwed by Uie 

— Bv f*'' •I*'' numb<»r ol tto 

th«i«i of thin Hvllahn" wr#- inki-n from Iho wnttogi 0* 
Lowv thf iMufiT of the M««lcmi»ti» in Prance: only 
a few are from the worka erf other wnten (e. g., 
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thesis 6, Fogazsaro: 26, Le Roy). As a rule the quo- 
tation is not literal, for it would have been possible 
only in a few cases clearly to express the error in a 
short proposition. According to their contents the 
theses may be divided into six ^oups. They con- 
demn the doctrine of the Modernists on ecclesiastical 
decisions (1-8), and on Holy Writ (9~19); the Mod- 
ernist Philosophy of Religion (20-26) and Modernist 
Christology (27-38); the theory of the Modernists 
on the origin of the sacraments (39-51) ^and the 
evolution ql the Church with regard to its constitu- 
tion and doctrine (52-65). In detail the Syllabus of 
Pius X condemns the following assertions: ecclesi^ 
tical decisions are subject to the judgment of scientific 
scrutiny and do not demand interior assent (1-8); 
“excessive simplicity or ignorance is shown by those 
who believe that Cod is really the Author of Holy 
Scripture" (9); Cod neither inspircMl (in the Catholic 
sense of the word) the sacred writers nor guarded 
them from all error; the (iospels in particular are 
not books worthy of historic belief, as their authors 
have consciously, though piously, falsified facts 
(10-19); Hev(‘lation can be nothing else than the 
consciousness accpiired by inan of his n*lation to 
God, and does not (‘lose with the Aposll(‘s (20-21): 
“The Dogmas, which the Church proposes as revealed 
are not truths falhm from H(‘av(‘n, but an inl-erpre- 
tation of n'ligious facts, acquired by the human mind 
through laborious proc(‘ss (jf thought" (this tw'enty- 
8(!(;ond thesis, w'lth th<* sona'what crude expression, 
“truths fallen from Heaven", is taken from Loisy’s 
"I/Evan^ile (d ITOglise"); one and the same fact ('an 
be historically false and dogmatically tru<s faith is 
basi^d upon a number of firobabilities; dogmatic 
definitions have only a passing practical value as 
norms in life (23-26); the Divinity of Christ is a 
dogma which the Christian consciousni'ss (h'duciKi 
from its idim of (he M(*ssiah; the real, historical 
Christ is inferior to the Christ idi'alized by faith; 
Jesus Christ erred; His r(*surr(*ct ion is no histori('al 
event; His vicarmus (Unith is a Pauline invention 
(27-38); the aa(Tainents w(Te not institut('d by 
Christ, but are additions made by the* Apostles and 
their successors, who, under the i>ressure of events, 
intt^rpreted the idea of Christ (39-51); Jesus Christ 
(lid not think of founding a Church; the latter is a 
purely human society subject to all th(' changes of 
time;* of the Primacy, Peter hims(‘lf kni'w nothing; 
the Church IS an enimiy of scientific progress (5-57): 
“Truth is us changeable us man, because it Ls evolved 
with him, in him, and by him" (5S); th(*re are no 
irnmutabU^ Christian dogmas, th<‘y have chweloped 
and must d(*vt‘lop with the progress of (he centuries 
(59-03); “Scientific progress demands a reform of 
the Christian dogmatic conception of God, creation, 
revelation, (he Person of the Word Incarnate, and 
redemption" (64)’ “The Catholicism of to-day is 
irreconcilable with genuine scientific knowledge, 
unlejss it be transformed into a Christendom without 
dogmas, i. e. a broad and liberal Prolc'stant’sm" (65). 

C. Binding — Many them's of the Syllabus 

of Pius X, as all Catholic theologians affirm, are 
heresies, i. e. infallibly false; for their contradictory 
is dogma, in many cases even fundamental dogma 
or an article of faith in the Catholic Church. With 
regard to the question, whether the Syllabus is in 
itw'lf an infalliole dogmatic decision, theologians 
hold opposite opinions. Some maintain that the 
Df'cree Is infallible on account of its confirmation 
(4 July, 1907) or sanction (18 November, 1907) by 
the pope; others defend the opinion that the Decree 
remains nevertheless the doctrinal decision of a 
Roman Congregation, and is, viewed precisely m 
such, not absolutely immune from error. In this 
theological dispute, therefore, liberty of <^nion, 
whieJi has always been sidcguard^ by the ^urch 
in undecided questions, still remains to us. Yet all 


theologians agree that no Catholic is allowed to 
maintain any of the condemned theses. For in the 
decrees of a Roman Congregation we not only have 
the verdict of a scientific commission, which gives its 
decisions only after close investigation, but also the 
pronouncement of a legitimate religious authority 
competent to bind the whole Church in questions 
within its competence (cf. what has been said above 
regarding the Syllabus of Pius IX: under I. B.). 

D. Importance . — The Syllabus of Pius X may be 
taken as an intrcKiuction to the Encyclical “Pas- 
cendi", which gives a more systematic exposition of 
the same subject. It may be, therefore, that laU'r 
generations will not find it necessary to distinguish 
bctw'cen the imfiortancf* of the Syllabus and that of 
the Encyclical. Neverthless, the Syllabus was 
publishi'd at the most opportune moment. The 
Catholic.M of those countries in which Modernism had 
worked its ill effiTts felt relievecl. By this Decree the 
tenets of religious evolutionism were laid before them 
in short thc'ses and (jondemned. Up to that time the 
significance an(l the bearing of isolat(id Modernist 
vi(»ws, aiipearing now' here, now there, had not al- 
ways been fully graspc'd Now, how'ever, everyone of 
goo(l will had to recognize that (he Modernists, under 
the plea of assimilation to modern ideas ()f develop- 
ment, had tried to destroy the foiindatmiis of all 
natural and supernatural knowledge. Morfniver, to 
th(‘ whole Catholic world (he Di'crot* sounded a note 
of warning from the supreme pastor and (lr(*w atten- 
tion to th(‘ excellent principles of scholastic theology 
and to th(‘ growing inqmrtanee.of a thorough school- 
ing in exegetical eritieism and in the history of dogma, 
winch the Modt'rnisis had abused in the most unpar- 
donable manner. 

Db.NZiN()Ei<, EiKhtruhon, No. 1700 Htjq ; No 2(X)1 wjq , Tht 
Doctrinal Authonty of tin Syllabus in The Catholic World, XXII 
York, 1H80). 31, Wahd, The I.t/e of John Henry Cardinal 
Newman, II (LomJon, 1912), Gi.adstonk, Rortic and the Newest 
Fnnhions in Kiiigion (l^aidun, 1S75), Nf:wman, Litter to the Duke 
of Norfolk on Occauxon of Mr. (UadMontt' ft Recent Expostulation 
(London, 1875), Mannivo, The Vatican Decrees in their htariny 
on Civil Allegiance (1/ondon, 1875), anoth<*r rc‘|)ly to Gladstorn', 
M\< ('’AKirKEY, History of the Catholic Church in the Nineteenth 
Century (St U>u\h, 1910), 1. 249, 440, 487. H. 00, 402. 480. 

CuouriN, Valeur des (Hcisions (Pari«, 1907); Hot rat, Le Syllabus 
(PariH, HM)I), Hfi.nkr, Drr Syllabus tn ultra montaner uml anti- 
ultramontaniT Rclcuchluny (Mainz, 190.5), Uinalix, Jl ralore del 
Syllabo (Roino, 1888); Hkinkr, Drr n cur Syllabus (Mainz, 1907), 
Bcrhmkk, Philosovhie und Theoloytr des Modcrnismus (treiburg, 
1912), Vii.LADA, Raedn y Fe, XIX, 154; Letin, Les thioriea de 
M Loisy (Paris, 1908). 

A. Haag. 

Sylvester I, Saint, Pope (314-335), date of birth 
unknowm; d. 'M December, 335. According to ike 

Libor pontificalia" (ed. Duchesne, I, 170) he was the 
son of a Roman named Rufinus; the legendary 
“Vita boati Sylvestri" calls his mother Justa. After 
the death of Miltiades (Melchiades) Sylve.ster w'as 
made Bishop of Rome, and occupied this iiosition 
twenty-one years. This was the era of Constantine 
the Great, when the public pxisition of the Church so 
creiitly impnjved, a change which mu.st certainly have 
bi'cn very noticeable at Ilome; it is consequently to 
be regretted that there is so little authoritative in- 
formation concerning Sylv^ter’s pontificate. At an 
early date legend brings him into close relationship with 
the first Christian emperor, but in a wray that is con- 
trar>' to historical fact. These legends were introduced 
especially into the “Vita beati Sylvestri" (Duchesne, 
loc. cit , Introd., cix sq.) which appeared in the East 
and has been preserved in Greek, Syriac, and Latin 
in the “Constitutum Sylvestri" — an apocryphal ac- 
count of an alleged Roman council which belongs to 
the S^nnmachian forgeries and appeared between 501 
and 508, and also m the “Donatio Constantini". 
The accounts given in all these writings wncem- 
ing the persecution of Sylvester, the healing and 
baptism of Constantine, the emperor’s gift to the 
pope, the rights granted to the latter, and the council 
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he sent to him pvtjH proof that he had now 

abandoned his earh(;r pohition hi roRard to the au- 
thority of the papal deeiHioris concerning the disputed 
see. The pope eHtablisluMl an eccl(‘Hiahtical metro- 
politan for Poland at. (ineHcn, and one for Hungary at 
Gran On 27 March, 1000, he granted the title of 
king to the ruler of Hungary and aiijiointed him papal 
vicar for his country He en(Tg(‘tical!y maintained 
church diHCipline in the (jii(‘stiou of the marriage of 
the I'Vench King liobert, and obliged the king to siuid 
Hertha away. Sylvester returned to Koine soon 
after Otto’s death, although the leaders of tin* difTer- 
ent- parties of nobles still n‘tain<“d all their jiower A 
litth* later he died Ills I'jiitaph has b(*en presiTved 
(cf Forcella, “iKcnzioni delli cln(‘se di Koma”, 
Vlll, 9). Besides a dogmatic treatise, De corpor(‘ 
et Hanguine Domini”, Sylvi'stiT wrote a Heru*s ot 
works iinncipally on philosofilucal, mathematical, 
and physical subj(‘cts; they ar(‘ to be found in P. L , 
CXXXIX, Olh'iis, “(Euvn's (h* ( lerlx'rt,, yiape sous le 
nom de Sylvester 11” (Pans, iStw); “OpiTa math(‘- 
matica”,ed Bubnov (Berlin, 1S91); “ Let tres de G(T- 
bert”, THiblislied by Havet (Pans, 1KS9) if(‘ was 
held 111 nigli r(‘|)ute for his hairnmg; th(‘ common p(‘o- 
ph; regarded liim as a inagieiaii m league with the 
d(‘vil, and many h'gends gn‘w uj) around his naiia*. 
He is said to hav(‘ introduced th(‘ uh(‘ of Arabic figures 
into West, (Til Kuropi*, and to have invented the piui- 
dulum (dock 

/jihcr f*d Dcciii'hns, It, 2G'{, .IahU^, Hrovsia rovi 

pont , 2n(l ('(1 , I, !()*) h (| , Pjoavkj', (itrhtrl, tm , 

(t'aprhft I' hint vf la tup ndi fl’ariM, 1S07), \.k[H, Klmh'* trit ,\, lattnn 
<lt' (/crhcrl (I^uris, IMGM), H<)( k, (lulait adn I\tpst Sphcstf'r 11 und 
sein Jahik (Vicnim, lS.i7), lU'a)lN«.l k, lU htr (It tht rtn ii ihh n- 
»(hnfll and pot it iiUUuno (Cuw^l, IS'il), Wihnih, (ierhnf von 
Aur^llar^ du Kirrhc und dir i\tsifn',(haft to inrr Zed (2a(l cd , 
Vienna, ISHl), SiaiiTLrKHK, Papd Si/hidir II ah Lrhnr ami 
Hlaahrtumn (Hamhurii:, ISUl), (di m, Dt, Sa(p n Ubrr Si/ltrder I f 
(Htuiihuric, ISU.l), Lux, St/lve^tem 11 KmJiwiH anf die Poldik 
OttoH 111 (Firi'shm. ISGS), ,S< mux kwkhmi ii, IhiUrtim /tunyin zur 
(’/iron der Hrir/e (Jerhnl't (Hatlc, ISU.O; Nacm., (hrlnrl unddir 
Jirt hcnhind din X Jahrli iii SUzunoi'hei u Id der U'o’xr; lAx- 
drmie, C’WI (ISHS), Sal n(i , Wuikhtnuouv, Zurdr'ah derEin- 
fil/irunp drr Pdnt/en Zijhrn in Kui opa durrh (irrhrt ISOLM; 

I1kI'Ii.i.k, Kon-’ilienyrHt Ii , I\ (2n<l <m 1 ), G.'Ki, and j>us.Nini, Mwn, 
//K’fs of (In Pofo'i in the Enihj Middh Ayei (Lonoon, PllO) 1\, 
352 G7, and iiUMMim, V, 1-120, Aui.i' n, (Inhert, Pojn Si/ln 'tfir II in 
iCnulmh /list Htv (1802), 025-()8, Dublin Jiev , VI (ts:{0) 

J. P. Kius(ui. 

Sylvester III, antipope. See Benedk't IX, Pope. 

Sylvester IV (Maoinulf), antipope. Sw Paschal 
II, Pope 

Sylvester, Bkunaud, of (diartivs, more projx'rly, 
of 'rours, a tw(‘lfth-ccnturv jihilosophcr of N()o-Pla- 
tonic tendi‘uci(‘s Little is known about him. B('- 
tween th<‘ yi'urs 11 15 and 115ii he cximposed a work 
<‘all(*d “!)<' Mundi lfniv(Tsitate”, whudi lie d(Hlicat(‘(I 
to Thierry (llu'odonc) of Chartn's with lli(‘ words 
”T(‘rnc,o vitis scieiitiarum titulis Doctori fainosissimo 
Bernardus Silvc'stris ojms suum”. Prom t his inscrip- 
tion it IS mfcTivd that BcTiiard was jirobably a pupil 
of Thi(Trv or of some otluT member of tlie famous 
School of Ghartr(^H H(' is not, howeviT, to b(' con- 
founded with lieriiard of Cdiartres, who dml m 1125, 
und IS the author of a work “De Kxpositione Poi- 
phvri ”. The tivatisc, “ De Mundi PniviTsitato” (r(‘- 
puiilislu'd by Bara(di, *‘Biblioth(H*a Philosoplioruin 
M(Mli:e ^d^tatis”, I, Innsbruck, lS7t)), is divided by 
its author into two hooks, the first of which, “Mega- 
oosmus, sen Maior Mundus”, is an adiln-ss of Nature 
to Inti'llect, and the 8(H5ond, tlu’ r(\sp(Hise of Inttdlect 
to Nature. Th(‘ style and method of composition r('- 
mind out' of Marcuanus Capella. ddie contents are 
very eurious iiul(M‘d. Then' is a good deal of Neo- 
Platonism and N('o-Pythagor('anism, philosophical 
tendencies which are V(Ty ran' in the twelfth (century 
and practically unknown outside tlu' School of Char- 
tres. It is not at all improbable that Bernard, like 
the pantheists, Ainaury and David, who wen* his con- 


tomp(JMric.s, wiis inducmiMl by tbr writinRS of Eriu- 
ECiia. His iihilosopliy is an attempt to account for 
the universe of nature (physics) by describing the 
co.smic emanations from an original Monad. Not the 
least valuable jiortions are those m which th(' author 
de.s(Tibe.s th(‘ mouiitaiii.s, rivers, animals, and plants, 
althougli the allegorical, poetical manner of the poem 
very often obsinnes the meaning The pantlmistio 
drift of Bernard’s philosophy is clear froin tlie ex- 
pression “Dens orniiia, omnia (‘x Dt'o sunt”. Tow- 
ards the traditional theology In* s(‘ems to adopt a 
sceptKail attitmie. “Si tlu'ologis fid. mi pra'beas argu- 
mentis” His favouiitc philosojilier is Plato, al- 
though It. IS eli'ar that he is not acqiiamtc'd with any 
of the “Dialogues”, exempt, pi'rhaps, the “Timaeus”. 

Cii.uval, Proles di ('harlres au Mopen-Arje (Chart, rt‘8, 1805); 
Di. Uui.f, IIiHt of Mtdueal Philosophy, tr ("okiey (Now \ ork% 
1909), 220 sq , TtjriNEK, Ihst of Philosophy (Hoston, l‘K),i), .SOG. 

WlliLIAM TuHNER. 


Sylvester Gozzolini, Saint, founder of the Sylvc's- 
triiu*s, b. of the noble family of the ( iozzolini at Osimo, 
1177, (1. 2() Nov., 12(i7. lie was sent to study juris- 
prudence at Bologna and Padua, but, Ki'ling within 
iiims(;lf a call t.o tin* ecclesiastical Ntatc, abandoned 
th(‘ study of law for that of thco]og^ and Holy Scrip- 
tun*, giving long hours dally to ])ray( r . On his return 
home we are t()ld that his fatlu'r, angeix'd at his change 
of purp().s(*, refiis(‘d to sjieak to hiiii for ten years. 
Sylv('st(‘r now ae(*('])t(‘(l a eanemry at Osirrio and de- 
voti'd himscif to ])astoral work with such zeal as to 
arouse ihi) hostility of liis bishop, whom he had le- 
sp('(‘tfully rebuki'd for the scandals caii8(‘d by the 
pimlate’s irregular life. 9'he saint was t hri'atmned wit h 
1h(' i().ssof his canonry, but decided to leavT the world 
on H(‘emg IIk' deeaying corjisi* of oiu* who had lonnerly 
b(‘(‘n not(‘d for gri'at beauty In 1227 he retired to a 
d(‘.s{‘rt plac(‘ a!>out, tlnrty mil(‘s from Osinio and liv(‘d 
th(‘r(‘ m lh(‘ utmost pov(Tty until h(‘ was lecognizc'd 
by th(‘ owu(>r of the' land, a certain nobh'inan naiiK'd 
Com ad, w ho ofTc'rc'd him a bd ti'r site for his hermitage. 
From this sjiot lie was drivcm by dam]) and nc'xt es- 
tiil)hsh(‘d hims(‘lf at (Jrotta Fucile, when* he evimtu- 
ally built a monast,(Ty of his ord(T. In this place Ins 
penanc.c's wc'n* most si'vcre, for ho lu^od on raw IkuBb 
and wat(‘r and slejit on the baia* ground Diseiph's 
flocki'd to him seiTing liis diri'etion, and it became 
neemssary to choosi' a rule. -According to tin* J('gend 
tlu' various foundi'rs ajijicared to him in a vision, each 
b(‘gging him to adopt his rule. St. SyIv(‘st(T chose* for 
his followers that of St. Benedict and built liis first 


V ijii iviuine raiio, wiicre, iiKC aiioiiier nt. 
Ik'iicdict, Ik^ had fii’st, to d(‘stroy the remains of a 
pagan temple In 1217 he* obtained from Innocimt 
ly, at l.yoiis, a bull confirming his order, and b(‘fore 
his d(*ath foundcal a number of inoriastcTios. An ac- 
count of his miracles and of t he growth of his cultus 
wall bo found in BolzonGti. IIis body \vas disint(Tr('d 
and placi'd in a shrine (1275-85) and is still honourc'd 
in the (‘hurch of Mont(‘ Fano. Chuni'iit IV first rec- 
ogniz(*d the title of hh'ssod j)()])ularly bestowed on Syl- 
vester, who was inscribed as a saint in the Homan 
J\hirt>TO ogv by order of Clement Vi II (1508). His 
pllice and Mass wen* ('xt ended t o the Universal Church 
by Leo XTII. His feast is kept on 2G November. 

L Grande Auaeoreta (Rome, 
IJOO), tAimiNUH, Dp ^ 1 ta ... 6 Sylvestn (Vonirc, 1599). 

IIaymuni) Webstek. 


^eiikmg, congr(*gation following in general the 
Ituk* of St. Ben(‘dict but distinct from the Black 
monks aiul not forming a part of the confederation 
foiirw/ri (^^ongn'gations. The Sylvestriiies W(Te 
llnr r' bt. Sylvester Gozzolini on Monte Fano 
Sr. « T>‘« «f St. Bonodict 

t> 7 '"i Pninitivo form, but in many 
m f founder wamt considerably beyond it in 
p mt of austerity, laying sp(‘eial stress on the strict- 
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ost ohservanre of ixniTty. At \hv donth of St 
S\lvesU‘r in 1207 nii inon;ust(‘ri<*s worn undnr Ins 
Icvidorsliip of wliioh soiih' hiid foimdcxl by him, 
whilo oth(*r8, 1]ioiifj!;h ot oldfT foundation, had adojittMl 
his inslituti'. ddn* congn'gation Jiad hocm formally 
sanctioned hy Innocent 1\' tuiaity years before the 
founder’s di'ath. Kxci'pt for a fmv houses in Por- 
tuuial and Prazil and th(' C’l'ylon foundation men- 
tioned b(‘lo\v, there have Ix'en no S>l\estrine 
inomisteri(‘s oiitsuh' Italy UndiT St Sylv<‘Hter’s 
immediate sueeessors m the ^(‘iK'ndship, (iius<‘pp<‘ 
(h'lla Serra San (^unieo (d PJoS), Hhvssed Bartolomeo 
di CiiiKoli (d 1298), and Andri'a Cliaeomodi I'abriano, 
tlio bioKra])h(‘r of tlx* foundiT, a niimlxT of housi's 
were found(‘d in the IVIareh of Ancona, Tuscany, 
aixl Umbria. Since loOS tlx* conp:n‘^at ion has pos- 
si'ssed at Home the (’hiirch of San Sti'faix) d«‘l (’aeco 
in th(‘ neighbouihood of tlx' I'anthiHin; th(‘ first ]x>s- 
8(‘ssion of the SylvestriiK's m Home was the Uhuieh 
of San (liacomo in Settimania (or alia lampara), 
gi anted to St. Sylvester himself by tlx* Chaptia* 

St lAder’s. 

\t the pr(\s(‘rit dav, b(‘sid(‘s the Homan monastery 
at San Stidano, which is the n'sidenci' of tlx‘ abbot - 
general and counts as the mothei-house of the order, 
the Sylvi'stnnes have monast (‘rx^s at h'abiiano, Sasso 
h"(‘rrato, Perugia, Osinio, Si'rra San (^uirieo, and 
IVIateliea Since 1850 tlx'V ha\ e also Iiad a largi' 
mission in Ci'ylon with its head(jiiart<'rs in tlx‘ 
Abbi'v of Saint Antony at Karxlv. At the present day 
(1911) the eongn'gation numlx'is sonx' 109 memlxTs, 
of whom about 7() an* choir monks; of th(‘ total about 
40 are in (’e\lon Tlx‘ chx'f Svl\estrin<‘ saints luv: 
tlx“ founder, St Bonfibus, B1 ( iio\ aniii di'l Bastonix*, 
and the B1 (lius('i)[X‘ and Ugo di Si'rra San (^uineo. 
Tlx* congregation is go\(‘rned by an abbot -g(‘ix‘? al 
assist(‘d iiy a vicar; tlx* head of ('ach monaster v is a 
piior or titular ablxit ddiese oflicials v\ era* foi nx'i ly 
ek'cted foi Iib*, they wi'H* made trxainial by Paul II 
in 1543, but since 1090 haye Ix'i'ii (‘l(*eted eyi'ry foiii 
years. Tlx* C’onstitutions ai(* still those which W(*r(* 
confirmed by \l('xander \ III m 1090 after tlx* s(*\ er- 
an(*e of the shoit-liyed union betwei'ii the Sylvestriix* 
and Uallumbrosan ord(*is (I0()2--S0) llx* Sylv(*s- 
tnne habit is similar in foini to that of the ( 'assmese 
Benedictines but. blue in coloui ; fasts an* strictly 


observed and fl(**^h nx*at is ix'\(’r (‘at(*n except m 
case of illrx*ss. A convent of Sylvestinx* nuns was 
founded at Serra San (^uiiico during tlx* hb'tmx* of 
tlx* fouiid(*r, but tlx* only convent now und(*r Syl- 
vestnne rule is that of San Bened<*tto in 1 erugia. 
The arms of the ord(*r are thrci* gn'cn hills on a blix* 
gi'ound, surmount (*d Ia" a goldi’ii crozier with two rose* 
branches m flower at its sid(*. , , , 

Thorc IM IX) palisfaotorv history of tho order The above m 
taken from If ixMiitx m u, (h'Jrn u Ko?,{jrc(/ntionni, I Und e.l, 
Pu(lerhorn, 1907), llsmor, monasiKjm », VI 

fP I’-is 185*1) pABUlM, Brtve I'rmnm ddla ('Duf/rn/iUtoni at 
Monachi Stliu'drini (Home. t7()()), ('aditunnui <hll<i 
gaztone d% ficnedetto di Monte Fnno (Camenno. ]()10, Jloum, 


1090 ). 


Haymitnd Webstku. 


Sylvius, Fkan(’ 1 .s, theologian, b. at 
Comte, Hainault, Belgium, 1581; d. at Douai, 

Feb 1649 He was n*markable from an (*ailv age 
for liis love of study arxl his pi(*ty. After comiilet mg 
his humanities at Alons, he* studied philosophy at 
Louvain and theology at Douai, m ascminary founded 
by the bishops of the Province of Cambiai in conn(*x- 
icm with tho faculty of thcoloRV While 
fheoloKV ho taushl philosophy at the royal 
On 9 Nov , IfilO, he as inafle doctor of theoloRV n ith 
the highest honours. The faeult y of (heoloRV wished 
to retain this proinisinR scholar, hut 
chair v.aeant An eirunent professor, Barthfldm 
Pierre de f.intra, rcsiptned his position m f ™ 

SvlviuH but, upon the death of Tstius (.^0 Sipt , 
1613), the great light of the University of Douai, 


Sylvius Mieceeded him and later was called to direct 
the episeopal .*-emin;iry in which lx* had been a stii- 
ii(*nt He was appointed (1 F<*1)., 161S) canon of the 
collegiate C'hurch of St. Amat, and finally d(*an (2S 
Jan , 1622), and to this title* was added that of viee- 
chanc(*llor of tlx* univ'ersit v Henct*fort h, absorbed by 
study and tlx* dischaige* of his duties, his lib* was tran- 
(piil and undisturlx'd for thiilv ve'ais until his death. 
He wa.s biiru'd in tlx* choir of tlx* Church of St Amat, 
and an (‘pitaph engravx'd on his tomb r(*callcd, with 
his titles and (iualitx*s, his attachment to St. August iix* 
and St Thomas as a faithful diseipk* of one and a lucid 
interpreter of the otlx'r, also his liberality towards the 
poor and ri'ligioiis, whom lx* inadt* his heirs. 

'bo his pu*ty and aiistcntv% which wTri* admirable, 
lx* unit(*(l an un{‘hang(*al)i(* attachnx'iit to sounii 
d(x*trin(‘s At the comnx'nci’nx'nl of his works, as at 
tlx* lK‘gmning of his l(*ctui('s, he ix'vi'r fail(*d to ])rof(*ss 
his intention to n'lnain alvsnys united to tlx* Jbiith, 
and siibmissivi* to tlx* authority of the Homan 
(’huri'h hen m BUS tlx* th(*ologians of Loiivuiin 
sought to win tlx* University of Douai oy(*r to Jansen- 
ism, Syl\ ms op[>os(‘d tlx'm vigorously; but through- 
out tlx* controvi'rsv lx* pr(‘s(‘rv(‘d tlx* modi'ration and 
svv<‘('tix‘ss of his charact(*r; alvNays ri'fraining from 
angry r('spons(*s to tlx* at lacks of his oppoix'nts. Hi* 
gaiix'd Ills r(*piilat ion as a theologian chi<*fly through 
his commentary on the “Suinma” of St. J'hornas 
A(|iiinas With that of (\‘ij(*lan it ranks among the 
b(‘st, and many (*v (*n })i('fi*r it on ae(*ount of its clear- 
n(*ss and fullix'ss; besides, Svlvius wroti* after tlx* 
Council of 'bri'iit, arxl ])rofi1cd by its d(‘Cisions It. 
contained four folio v'oliinx's, winch lx* was prevailed 
upon to publish H(* wiote also scNcnil tr(*atis(*H on 
dogmatic tlx*ologv and (*on1 royi'isy, and some on 
moral tlx'ology Among his otix'i woiks may bi* 
nx*nt ioned (1) an edition with valuable* notes, of 
Bmsfeld’s “ lUiclii! idion theologia* jiasloralis”, which 
had great sueei'ss in Bc'Igium and k'rance, when* it 
was tlx* fir, *4 manual of tlx'ology list'd b\ si'iniimruins; 
(2) rc.solulions of cast's of conseienct*, in whieh he 
showed Inmst'lf a Piobabilisl, mtxleralc, solid, and 
clt'ar Ht* wrote* also comnx*ntan<'s on (Jt'ix'sis, 
Fxotlus, Jx'Viticus, and Nunibt'rs, tlx* It'arning, (*on- 
ciseix'ss, anti pt‘ix*1 rat xin of which wt'it* praist'd by 
Calnx't. H(* adaplt'd tlx* “Instructions” of St. 
C’harlt's Borromco for list* of tbt* (Jiuich in Bt'lgmni. 
and lx* made additions to tlx* “Simmia Concilionirn” 
of Carranza His eomplt'te woiks w('i-e pul)lislx‘tl by 
IN'^n* Norb(*r1. tlTJbtx'tiix* at. Antwt'ri) in B)98, m six 
folio vxJunx's, tlx* first of vvliieh contains the lib* of 
Svlvius. 4'his edition w^as rt'prodnetsl at, Vt'niee in 
1726; it IS the b(*st, though tlx* editor omiltetl the 
works of Sylvius against .lan.st'nisrn 

VdVVi \H, Jirlgna (Hrusni B. J7{*M, ( IV, .lOb, Iltie 

’IKU, Ntnnendiltor . 

AnTOINK 1 h t.EHT 

Symbolism may for our present ])utTx'*-c be defined 
to b<* tlx* invx'sting of outwaid thnig <»i athoii.s 
wdth an imx'r meaning, rnoi-e e-,iH't i Jh tor the ex- 
pression of religious ideas In a gre it* i u) l< n'-, degiet 
symbolism i^ (*ssf“ntial, to e\er\' t lud of extent. i) 
vvorslii}) and W(* rx'e'd not sluinK fo.ni the eonclusion 
that in tlx* matter of ba])tisins and vva.shings, rJ 
genuflexions and other acts f)f re\ a’reiiee, of lights and 
sweet snx'llmg irx*('nse, of flowa*rs and white ve'sturc','^, 
of unctions and the imjiosmg of hands, of Hacrificc 
and the rite r»f the eoinrimnion baixpief, the (’hnrch 
has b irrowed, wuthout hesitation, from the eornrnon 
stock of significant actions knowm to all jjenod.s and 
to all nations. In such matters as these Christianity 
claims no monopoly. Hchgious svmfiohsrn is cfTcc- 
tivc pri'ciscly in the incasun* in which it is siifTicicntly 
natural anffsimiilc to appeal to the intelligciici* of the 
people. Hence the choici* of suitable acts and ob- 
iects for this syTnboh.siri is not so wodi* that it would 
be easy to avoid the appearance of an imitation of 
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paganism even if one deliberately set to work to 
invent an entirely new ritual. 

In any case the Old Testament, and more particu- 
larly the religious worship of the Old Testament, is full 
of symbolism. However literal may be our interpre- 
tation of the early chapters of Genesis, we cannot fail 
to recognize the symbolic element which pervades 
them. When we read for example how “ God created 
man to his own image or how He formed man of 
the slime of the earth and breathed into his face the 
breath of life'', we can hardly doubt that it was ujKm 
the underlying moral lesson rather than upon the 
material fact suggested by the words that the atten- 
tion of the writer was concentrated. Still more 
clearly the words “sitteth at the right hand of God 
the Father Almighty", by which the Creed recalls the 
language of Psalrn eix^ 1, or the whole purport of such 
a writing as the Canticle of Canticles (q. v.), compels 
a symbolical interpretation. Hut it is in the details 
of worship that the tendency is most apparent. In 
prayer we constantly find the spreading out of the 
palms of the hands (see Ex., ix, 29, 33; 111 Kings, 

viii, 22, 38, 54; Job, xi, 13; etc.), clearly emphasizing 
the idea that the worshipper comes forward as a sup- 
pliant expectant of good gifts. In the act of blessing 
the hand is laid upon the head of the recipient or at 
least is stretched towards him (Gen., xlviii, 14; Lev., 

ix, 22; IV Kings, xiii, 16; etc.) with the suggestion 
that virtue pas , ->08 out to the person so blessed. The 
rite of circumcision is to be performed in memoiy of 
the covenant between Goa and Abraham (Gen., 
xvii, 11), and all Hie Jewish festivals beginning with 
the Pasch are similarly commemorative of God's 
mercies to Ilis people. So again of the loaves of 
proposition (Lev., xxiv, 5 sq.) we are told, ‘'Thou 
flhatt put upon them the clearest frankincense, that 
tiic bread may be for a memorial of the oblation of 
the Lord". Although nothing more is said as to the 
precise significance of this offering which was to re- 
main from sabbath day to sabbath day in the Holy 
of Holies, it is clear that it could have served no 
utilitarian purpose and that its object was purely 
symbolical. Again the same may be said of the whole 
sacrificial ritual of the Old Testament, and in the case 
of the incenhe the words of Ps. cxl, 2, “let my prayer 
be directed as incense in thy sight; the lifting up of ray 
hands, as evening sacrifice" (cf. Apoc., v, 8; viii, 3), 
seem sufficiently to declare what was the spiritual 
meaning underlying the outward sign. In any case 
the atmosphere of mystery which surrounded the 
ark of the covenant and later on the Temple and all 
the adjuncts ot its irn|>osing worship must have been 
a fertile soil for the growth of a teaching rich in sym- 
bolic interpretations. These things clearly suggested 
inquiry into their hidden significance and if the mean- 
ing were not in it.self obvious, we may be tissured from 
the genius of the people as manifested in the later 
Talmud that an explanation would readily be evolved 
to meet the case. 

Coming now to Christian times the conditions of 
fielf-effacement and frequentlv recurring persecution 
under which the faithful lived in the first ages of the 
Church must have helped much to develop any ten- 
dencies towards a symoolistic treatment of religious 
truths which they had derived from Judaism. In 
point of fact the life of the Catacombs and the Dis- 
cipline of the Secret (q. v.), which partly grew out of 
it, necessitated a veiling of Christian beliefs under 
tjqies and figures. Moreover, so far as regards any 
graphic presentment of these mysteries m sculpture 
ancl painting, it seems intrinsically probable that the 
faithful deliberately availed themselves of such sym- 
bols as would not attract too much attention, and 
that consequently they gave the preference to repre- 
sentations which had some pagan analogue. In the 
earlier period no representations of the Crucifixion 
are found, and hardly any of the cross, at least in a 


large and conspicuous form; neithe r are the episodes 
of Christ’s life commonly depicted realistically and 
historically, but only conventionally. But the type 
of the Good Shepherd carrying the sheep on his 
shoulders occurs frequently, and tlii,s prefertmee may 
well be due to its resemblance to tiie pagan figures of 
Hermes Kriophorus or Aristseus, w hich at this period 
were much in vogue. The Christian understood 
clearly the reference to the loving self-sacnticc of Gur 
Saviour, but pagan curiosity was not aroused by any- 
thing startling and unwonted Again the banquet 
scenes with fish and bread (see Imjchabtst, Eakly 
Symbols of the), which spoke so eloquently to the 
faithful of Holy Communion and the marriage supper 
of the blessed in heaven, seemed to the Homan of the 
second and third century, who paid homage to the 
dead with banquets as well as saerifiees, a perfectly 
natural decoration for a funeral chamber. Even the 
fable of Orpheus was borrowed pictorially and re- 
ferred to Christ Similarly the story of Eros and 
Psyche was revived and Christianized, serving to re- 
mind the believer of the resurrection of the body and 
the eternal beatitude of heaven. The group of the 
Twelve Apostles probably attracted the less attention 
because the twelve Dti Majorca were often also 
grouped together. Again the figure of the Orans 
(q. V.), the woman with arms uplifted in prayer, W'as 
quite familiar to classical antiquity. Though the 
preci.se significance attached to it as it is found in the 
catacombs is in dispute, it was ek'arly designed to 
awaken some spiritual idea in the minds of the ini- 
tiated. Similarly the fish syrubol (see Fish, Symbol- 
ism OF the), representing Christ, the anchor of hope, 
the palm of victory, were all sufficiently familiar as 
emblems among pagans to excite no particular at- 
tention Hence even in the case of an jn,scription 
which breathes so unmistakably the atmosphere of 
early Christian symbolism as the epitaph of Abercius 
(q. v.) with its allusions to the Fish (Christ) in the 
Eucharist, the shining seal (baptism), the chaste 
shepherd (Christ), etc , it has been possible for writers 
like Ficker to deny its Christian significance though 
in defiance of all probability as Zalm, Duchesne, and 
many other writers have shown From whatever 
cause it arose the strong symbolistic colouring of re- 
ligious practice during the first ages of Christianity is 
disputed by hardly anyone, and it was manifestly in 
harmony with the allegorical tone of the Apocalypse, 
of the Pastor of Hermas, and of other early apocry- 
phal writing.s. Further it is certain that the tradition 
thus created only deepened and spread throughout 
both the early and the later Middle Ages. The ten- 
dency seems to have been particularly fostered by the 
allegorical exej^esis of the theologians of Alexandria 
which the writings of St. Jerome and St. Gregory the 
Great helped to make familiar to western Europe. 
The works of Isidore of Seville and of St. Bede helped 
in the same direction. Neither must the so-called 
“Clavis" attributed to St. Melito of Sardis be left 
out of account. There is certainly no sufficient rea,son 
to identify it with the genuine work of St. Melito 
which bore a corresponding name, but the Clavis 
gathered up a variety of symbolical interpretations 
current in St. Augustine and the Fathers, and it seems 
to be of fairly early date (cf., however, Rotmanner in 
“Th^l. Quartalscfoft", 1896, Ixxviii, 614-29). 

With regard to the early ritual of the Church, the 
part that symbolism plays in all connected with the 
sacraments need not be insisted on. The outward 
sign of the sacrament was itself symbolical. But there 
was much more than this. In the csise of baptism, for 
instance, nearly all the ceremonial is of very early 
date. The exorcism of Satan by blowing or breath- 
(sal 8apientice)y the rite of the 
Evkphetaf and the use of spittle, imitating the action 
of Our Lord in some of His miracles, the ancient 
practice of turning to the West when renouncing 
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Satan but of facing eastwards in making the profes- 
sion of faith, the white robe or chrysoin bestoweci iis an 
enibJcm of innocence, the lighted candle typical of the 
illumination of faith (hence the baptized were earlv 
called <pujTL(re4vT€s, i. o. the illuminated), and finally 
the curious custom of giving milk and honey to the 
newly-baptized infant are all in the highest, degree 
symbolical. In confirmation we have the marking of 
the Sign of the Cross upon the brow and the use of oil 
representing the fatness and abundance of grace. The 
blow upon the cheek, significant of the warfare m 
which the n^solute Christian is engaged, is of much 
lat(T date and jirobably imitated from the sword bjou 
by which the young Teutonic warrior was dubbed a 
knight. The laying of the hand upon the penitent’s 
head, which was practis(‘d almost eyerywhere during 
tin* Middle Ages when absolution was given, no (loubt 
symbolized the irniiarting of grae(‘, as the imposition 
of hands undoubtedly do(‘s m th(‘ Sacrament of OrdiTs. 
Ev(‘n m the ritual of matrimony such a jiagan pra<‘- 
tice as the giving of th(' espousal ring, which w'as 
probably in the beginning part of th(‘ arrfuv, was in- 
vc'sted at a later p(‘riod wnth the mystic meanings of 
perpetuity and fidelity 

That much of the symbolism wdneh is found in tlie 
medieval liturgists was invent(‘d cr posl facto cannot be 
doubted. We may readily allow t hat tlu' greater part 
of the ceremonial practici's now' adopted by the Church 
were utilitarian in their origin. For ('xamnh*, tin* 
prie.st washed his hands before the Pr(‘fH(‘e t)(‘eause 
he had been using t he thuribk' or at least taking up 
the offerings of the faithful; it was not until later that 
thi.s act was connect(*(l liy the hturgist w'lth sfiiritual 
purification or even w'ith the hand-washing of Ifilate 
At the same tiini* it is po.ssible to (‘xaggc'rate the utili- 
tarian explanation, and the hturgist Claude de Vert, 
who laid so much stress upon this aspect of th(‘ matter, 
in some instances wa'iit too far h'or (‘xariiple, d(' Vert 
held that tlu* candle giviMi to the* ntwvl v-l)apt iz(*d w'as 
only meant to help t,h(‘m t,o find thi'ir way back from 
the baptistery to the sanctuary in the darkness of the 
Easter vigil. Hut th(‘ very early use of the abovi*- 
mentioned term (ptoncOds (illuminated) for a bap- 
tized person shows the extravaganc(‘ of this explana- 
tion and, as Ta' Hrun sagely pointed out, tin* cat(‘- 
chumens would have nei'ded candles as much to find 
their way to the baptistery as to return from it 
Whether de Vert was WTong in maintaining that the 
extinction of the Tenebne candles one by one had 
originally no symbolical referi'iici* to the abandon- 
immt of Christ by llis disciples but was simply due to 
the fact that fewer candh‘s w(*r(‘ nei'ded as dawn ap- 
proached and the office drew' to an end, or again in 
his contention that the noise made at the (*nd of Ten- 
ebra? had no reference to the earthquake on Calvary 
but was simply the signal for d(‘partun‘ given by the 
celebrant after an interval of silent prayer, may like 
many other familiar problems b(‘ left an open quest, ion 

It is perhaps most of all in the matter of liturgical 
vestments that the tendency to attach symbolical 
meanings to usages originally adofited for some simple 
and practical purpose shows itself most conspicuously. 
The prayers recited by the celebrant in assuming these 
attributes a mystical significance to each, thus the 
chasuble which covers all denotes charity, and the 
girdle self-restraint and continence, while medieval 
liturgists have devised many more; but modern au- 
thorities are agreed that in hardly any case has a vest- 
ment been adopted in the Church for rny.stical reasons. 
The amice, for example, was simply a cloth used like 
a modern collar to protect the rich chasuble or tunic 
from contact with the skin. It wa,s only afterwards 
that the priest was bidden to regard it as a helmet 
of salvation to overthrow the assaults of the evil one . 
And the same holds true of all the rest. Of the pal- 
lium, a white woollen band encircling the neck and 
hanging before and behind, it can at least be said that 


from the time of St. Gregory the Great it has been 
sent by the poj>e to archbishops with the distinctly 
expressed purpose of symbolizing the archiepiscopal 
juri.sdietion eonfiTred ujion them, a purfxise for which 
it IS e.xqiressly blessed and laid ^‘upon the body of 
Hl(‘ssed Peter” in the “confession” of the great 
Roman basilica” (see Tenebuae). 

In any account of Christian symbolism an impor- 
tant place must ahvays be given to the Church, and 
that w’h('tlicr the institution or the material building 
is regarded. It is considered by some that the veiled 
Omths, already spoken of, wdneh a{)pears so frequently 
111 the catacombs re])res(‘nts the Church (see the 
Pastor of Hennas, in, d, 10, and compare the term 
Virgin MothiT vapHivos p^rrip used of the Church m 
th(‘ .second century; Fkisebiu.s “Hist. Keel ”, V, i, 43). 
Tins IS not ei'rtain, but tlu* Cdiurch in early mosaics is 
undoubtedly often persoinlied, as indeed W'O should 
expex't from tin* (‘iirly and widely-read visions con- 
tained m the Pa.stor of Hernias (see Hekmas), and 
sometimes w'l* find not one, but two, contrasted fig- 
ures repri'senting respect ively the Church of the 
Gentiles and the Church of tlie Circumcision. The 
contrast is also presented to us in the form of two 
towuis set over again.st (‘aidi other and duly labelled 
Hethlehiun and .lenisalem, or even more frequently 
m the confronting portraits of St. Paul and St Peter. 
At a later date also, beginning early in the Middle 
Ages, \\v rej)(‘at(‘dlv find tw'o contrasted types, but 
h(‘re repr(‘.s(‘nting the Church and the Synagogue. 
'rh(‘ Oiurch IS a crowned and often se(‘ptred figure 
with a ehalici' emblematic of her saerarncuital system. 
Till' Synagogue, on the oth(‘r hand, has lost her erowm, 
h(‘r staff IS brokiMi, and her attitiid(‘ betokens defeat. 
Thes(' figures are constantly to b(‘ found on (‘it her side 
of ('arly medieval repr(‘S(‘nta1 ions of the Crucifixion. 
Here then* is [ilain opposition betw(‘(‘n the tw'o type's 
(se(‘ Sau(‘r^ “Syrnbolik”, p 247), wh(‘r(‘as in ('arly 
Christian imagery tli(‘ (finireh of the Ckreumeision 
and th(‘ Chiireh of th(' Giuitiles ar(‘ depieb'd as con- 
stitutive parts of the one Kingdom of God upon (‘arth. 
This (ixample shows that (continuity b(‘tw{‘en prim- 
itive and medu'val symbolism must not always lie 
assumed, though in many (‘as(‘K w(‘ (can seeun'ly trac'c 
back a type to its origins in tlu* earlu'st ages. 

Another early and aee(‘]>t(‘d (*mblem of t he Clmreh 
was the shij). In the Apostolic Constitutions (H, 
xlvii) the bishop surroumu'd by th(‘ assc'inbly of the 
faithlul IS coinnari'd to the }i(‘lmHman of a sliij); but 
the idea is as old as Tccrlulliaii (De bap., xii; P. I.*., 1, 
12H) and it wius varu'd soiiK'times by coinjiaring the 
Church to tin' Ark of Noe. In any case the ship was a 
reeogniz('d Cfiirislian symbol ariil (fi(‘ineiit of Alex- 
andria api)rov(‘d it for a signet ring “Let the dove 
or the fish”, he says, “tin* vi'ssi'l flying before t,h(c 
wind, — or tlie marine anchor lie our sigmcts” (Pacd. 
Ill, ii; P. G , VllI, 033), and nuiiKTous r(‘t)r(‘s(*nta- 
tions of ships, sometimes serving as th(‘ (h'sign for a 
lamp, with the figure of Christ or St Peter as h(‘lnm- 
rrian are jin'served to us. Th(‘ name vvlu(*h we still 
retain for the “nave” (French, raf) of a elmreli bears 
testimony to the persistence of the same idea More- 
over, from the spiritual Church, idealiz(‘d as the 
heavenly Jemsalern, to the material f'difiei' Hie transi- 
tion was v(*ry easy. As early as the Pastor of Hennas 
the iiulividual members of the Churcch W(crc3 Uxiked 
upon as the stones of which the spiritual building was 
fashioned, the thought being perpetuat'd to all time 
in the magnificent hymn “Cielccstis urbs Jenisalem”. 
No wonder that the liturgists of the Middle A|?es 
found no more fruitful theme than the interjjretatiqn 
of every detail in the fabric and ornament ation of their 
great cathedrals. Moreover, in this case undoubtedly 
there was action and reaction. Not only did the 
teachers set thccrnselvos to giv(‘ mystical explanations 
of what already existed, but their spiritual concep- 
tions influenceci the generations that came after, and 
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arobitects designed and built with the conMious pj^ 
poee of rendering in stone the beautiful thoughts 
which had become to them as a new l^gu^e. To 
bemn with the church was ^‘oriented , i. e. ite ch^- 
cei (apart from the Roman basilicas where the cele- 
brant offered Mass facing the people) pointed to the 
East. Whether one is to recognize here the Chris- 
tianization of a form of sun-worship, which some have 
traced to the influence of the emperor Constantine, or 
whether the faithful looked eastward to greet the 
coming of the '‘Sun of Justice”, the “Orient from on 
high^^ certain it is that already in the Apostolic Coi^ 
stitutions of the fourth century (II, xlvii) the church 
was built to face the East. The practice lasted on 
throughout the Middle Ages. From this indication 
of the points of the compass it followed that the dear 
con in reading the Gospel turned himself sideways so 
as to proclaim the glad tidings to the barbarous races 
of the north. The great porch at the western end, on 
the other hand, faced the setting sun and led men^s 
thoughts to the close of life. Hence it is that this be- 
came the conventional position for those magnificent 
sculptures or paintings of the last judgment found in 
many of our old cathedrals. With regard to the door 
itself there is frequently some significant scheme of 
decoration which emphasizes the idea that the door 
is Christ (Ego sum ostium, John, x. 7) and this is alone 
sufificient justification for the glorification of these 
portals, one, two, or throe in number, often encased in 
great arches and crowded with stone carvings of 
angels and saints. 

In such liturgical treatises as the “Rationale” of 
Durandus every detail in the construction of the 
church has a special significance assigned to it. The 
roof represents charity which covers a multitude of 
sins; the beams which tic the building together be- 
token the champions of ecclesiastical right who de- 
fend it with the sword: the vaulting signifies the 
preachers who bear up tne dead weight of man^s in- 
firmity heavenwards; the columns and piers stand 
for the Apostles, bishops, and doctors ; the pavement 

r l^lizes the foundation of faith or the humility of 
poor; and so on. In all this the mystical inter- 
pietation of numbers holds a great place. There are 
twelve consecration crosses, and this, besides a refer- 
ence to the Twelve Apostles (in not a few instances 
each consecration cross is marked upon a shield borne 
by one of the Apostles), symbolizes the spiritualizing 
of human nature and of the world by faith, or, as 
others put it, it betokens the universal Church. The 
reason is that three, the number of the Blessed Trin- 
ity, figures the Divine nature, and four, the number of 
the elements, typifies the number of the material 
world. Twelve is the product of three and four, and 
it consequently betokens the penetration of matter 
with spirit. & again eight denotes perfection and 
completion, for the visible world was made in seven 
days and the invisible kingdom of grace follows upon 
that. In this way the octagonal shape was judged 
specially appropriate for the baptistery or for the 
font, on the ground that this initiation into the super- 
natural order of grace completed the work of creation. 
Naturally five recalls the wounds of Christ, and five 
grains of incense are inserted cross-wise in the Pas- 
chal Candle, while ten, the number of the Command- 
ments, is typical of the Old Law. Seven again has its 
own very emecial attraction as the number of the sac- 
raments, of the gifts of the Holy Ghost, of the virtues 
and vices, and many other thinm. There can be little 
doubt that much of this symbolism of numbers is to be 
traced back to Egypt and Assyria, where the move- 
ments of the seven planets, as men then counted 
them, were continuously studied and where the ele- 
ments of three and four into which seven was divided 
lent themselves to other combinations also regarded 
as peculiarly sacred, for example the number sixty, 
the product of three, four, and five. 


Of isolated pieces of symbolism of various kinds 
m^ieval art and literature are full. The ewly mon- 
ogram of Christ, soraetunes spoken of as the cHrhg, 
as it is a combination of these two letters A r, 
thus or sometimes again as the labarum 

and in T French as the chnsme, has been dis- 

cussed under Cross (IV, 522). An.dher Christ emblem 
(besides Fish, treated in a separate Mticle) was the 
lamb, often associated with a flag. This actually took 
the piaceof the figure of Our Saviour, and it wm repre- 
sented in combination with the cross instead of the hu- 
man form, being sometimes even surrounded by a 
cruciform nimbus. As there seemed a dangw of the 
Sacred Humanity being lost in allegory, the Council, 
“In Trullo”, at Constantinople (691 ) decreed that the 
lamb in future should not be used in this way, but that 
the figure of Christ should be substituted. As for the 
first Person of the Blessed Trinity the earliest sym- 
bolical representation seems to be found in the Divine 
hand which is often seen extended from the clouds in 
early representations of the baptism of Our Saviour 
and of other operations of grace. 

It is hardly needful to add that a vast chapter in the 
history of symbolism is supplied by the saints and 
their emblems. Almost everyone of the more fa- 
miliar saints has some emblem, often more than one, 
^ the presence of which his identity is made known. 
The gridiron of St. Lawrence, the scallop shell of St. 
James, the special cross of St. Andrew, the lion of St. 
Jerome etc. might be quoted in illustration, but often 
also there are emblems common to a whole group of 
saints, the palm branch, for example being in general 
indicative of a martyr, and the deacons being nearly 
always represented in their dalmati cs. For the Evan- 
gelists there have been used from very early times 
certain conventional emblems — a winged man or an 
angel for St. Matthew, a winged lion for St. Mark, a 
winged calf for St. Luke, and an eagle for St. John. 
All these are taken from the description of the 
heavenly liturgy in Apoc., iv, v, and must have been 
suggested by the vision of Ezechicl (Ezech., i, 10). 
In the art of the early Middle Ages these emblems 
play a very prominent part. Other forms of sym-' 
Dolism are of much later development, for example 
the type which as been called “the Eucharistic Ecce 
Homo^^ representing Our Saviour with the sacred 
wounds, divested of his garments and standing in the 
tomb, not dead but living. In the paintings, etc., 
known as the Mass of St. Gregory which were popular 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Our Lord is 
generally depicted in this way. Again Our Lady of 
the Seven Dolours, with the seven sword.s piercing her 
heart, is a type of comparatively late occurrence, and 
this of course is still more true of the pictures con- 
nected with the Sacred Heart. The monogram, 
I. H. S. surrounded by rays, which, from the fact that 
it was much used by the early Jesuits, has sometimes 
been supposed to be the peculiar device of the Society 
of Jesus, really owes its popularity to the preaching of 
St. Bemardine of Siena (q. v.) at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. It represents the Holy Name 
written in a Greek abbreviated form and had orig- 
inally nothing to do with Ie$U8 Hominum, Salvator, 

For another section of synibolism which is con- 
cerned with the mystical significance attached to the 
representations of animals, the reader is referred to the 
article Bestiaries. 

An excellent compendium of the whole subject is that of Jen- 
NEB, CAn^tan Symbol^ (London, 1910); a fuller treatise is 
Saubb, Symbolik des Kirchengehaudea (Freiburg, 
1902), which concerns itself chiefly with architecture. The same 
18 true of Kreusbr, ChriatUche Kirchenbau (Brixen, 1898-9). 
/^BBR,^ Htal. at iMorie du aymboHame riligieux (4 vols., Paris, 
1874), IS very diffum. Nxbuwbarn, Het roomache Kergebouw 
too slij^t and sketchy. For the later 
Middle Ages and for France in particular there are the two ad- 
mrmble b^M of Male, L*art rilig. da la. fin du moyen^e (Paris, 
1908), Lar< raligieux du XIII* aiicla an Franca (3rd 
rims, 1910). See aim Allen, Early ChriaHan Symboliam in Oreal 
Bntatn and Ireland (London, 1887); Hxttbmans. La Caih4drak 
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(I^rj3» 1898). Regarding the liturgy see: Thalhofeb, Lxturgxh 
(Freiburg, 1^3); Ibere, Principles vf Religious Ceremonial (Lon- 
don, 19(Ki); Hulmb, Symbolism m Christian Art (I^ndon, 1899). 
On the emblems of the saints see: Cahier, Caracthistiques des 
saint (Paris, 1887); Dktzel, Chriathche Jkonographie (Freiburg, 
1894), Ppuciderer, Die Attnbuten der Heiligen (Ulm, 189S); 
Radowitz, The Saints in Art (Rome, 1898); Jameson, barred 
and Legendary Art (London, 1848), and other works; (Jreene, 
Saints and Their Symbols (London, 1904). The groat storehouse 
of medieval symbolism is the Rationale divinorum officiorum of 
DtJR\NDU8 (modern ed., Naples, 1859), parts of which have been 
translated (Leeds, 1843, ana London, 1899), 

Herbert Thurston. 

Symeon Metaphrastes. See Metaphrastes, 
Symeon. 

Symeon Stylites, Saint, See Simeon. 

Symmachus, Saint, Pope (498-514), date of birth 
unknown; d. 19 July, 514. According to the ‘TJIht 
pontificalis^^ (ed. Duchesne, 1, 260) he was a native 
of vSardinia and his father was named Fortunatus. 
Synimachus was baptized at Rome (Thiel, ‘‘Epist. 
pont,. rom.’’, I, 702), entered the ranks of the clergy 
of Rome, and was ordained deacon. Directly after 
the deatn of Pope Anastasius II ^ Symmachus was 
elected his successor by a majority of the Roman 
clergy at the Lateran Basilica on 22 November, 498. 
Th(' election was approved by a part of the Roman 
Senate and he was at once consecrated Bishop of 
Rome. Later on the same day a minority of the 
clergy who were friendly to the Byzantines and were 
supported by a party in the Senate met in the Basilica 
of Santa Maria Maggiore and elected the Roman arch- 
presbyter Laurent ius as antipopc. According to 
Theodorus Lector (P. G., LXXXVl , 193), the Lauren- 
tian party was aided with money supplied chiefly by 
the rich Senator Festus, who hoped that Laurenfius 
would be influenced by this to sign the “Henotikoii ”, 
the edict of faith of the TOiniieror Zeno. The other 
authorities do not speak of such motives, which are 
very probable, and the tcstiinonv of Theodorus can 
very readily oe accepted. Both parties, however, 
agn*ed that the two candidates should appeal’ at 
Ravenna before the Gothic king Theodoric, the ruler 
of Italy, and abide by his decision. Theodoric pro- 
nouncing in favour of Symmachus on the ground that 
he was elected first and by the majority of the clergy. 
Laurent ius submitted to the decision. At a vsynod 
belli at Rome on 1 March, 499, the Acts of which 
have been preserved, Symmachus, who was now uni- 
versally acknowledged, bestowed on Lauren tius the 
Diocese of Noccra in Campania. The synod ordained 
that any Roman cleric who sought to gain votea for 
a successor to the papacy during the lifetime of the 
pope, or who called conferences and held consulta- 
tions for that purpose, should be deposed. King 
Theodoric was given a vote of thanks by acclamation 
for his unpartizan decision. When the king came to 
Rome in the following year he had a brilliant recep- 
tion both from the pope and the pwplc. However, 
the Byzantine party, he^ided by the two senators 
Festus and Probinus, did not abandon its hostility 
and hope of overthrowing the pope and gaming the 
papal see for Laurentius. The opportunity occurred 
in the following yc^r, 501. Symmachus cele- 

brated Easter on 25 March, following the old Roman 
cycle, while the Byzantines and others observed the 
feast on 22 April, according to a new reckoning. The 
Laurentian party appealed to King Theodoric against 
the pope, making other accusations bewdes this 
dieression in the celebration of Easter. Theodoric 
summoned the pope and Symm^hus ^ 

him. At Rimini Symmachus learned 
of the indictment and, refusing to the 

Vinw his iudtee. returned home. The opposing 
party now accused him of squandering the property 
Sf tL Church and other matters. It gamed m 

rtremrth and occupied the Late™" Ptlf®' . „f 4 
WM obUg^ to live near the Church of St. 


Peter outside the city walls. His opponents re- 
quested the king to call a synod for the mvestkation. 
of the accusations and to appoint a visitor for Rome* 
Symmachus agreed to the calling of a synod, but he 
and his adherents protested against the sending of a 
visitor. Theodoric, however, sent as visitor Bishop 
IVter of Altinum in upper Italy, who was to admin- 
ister the Roman Church in the place of the accused 
pope. Peter came to Rome and, contrary to the 
commands of the king, allowed himself to be won over 
by the adherents of Laurentius, so that Theodoric at 
a lalf^r date dismissed him. Not long after Easter, 
betwi'en May and July, 502, the synod met in the 
basilica of Julius (Santa Maria in Trastevere). The 
pope declared before the synod that it had been called 
with his consent and that he was ready to answer the 
accusations befor(‘ it, if the visitor were removed and 
he were rc'-established as the administrator of the 
Chureli. To this tht‘ majority of the bishops agreed 
an(i sent an embassy to the king to demand tlie execu- 
tion of these conditions. Th(*odoric, however, re- 
fused, and demanded, first of all, an investigation of 
the accusations against the pope. A second session 
of the synod was held, therefore, on 1 September, 
502, in the Si'ssorian basilica (Santa Croce in Geru- 
sak'mmc), and the minority had the indictment made 
by tlio Laurentian party read aloud. Symmachus 
desired to go from St. Peter’s to the synod in order to 
defend himself, but on the way there he was attacked 
by his oppon(‘nt8 and maltreated, and, escaping only 
with great difliculty, returned to St. Peter’s; several 
priests who weri' with him were killed or severely 
wounded. The Goths sent by Theodoric promised 
him a reliable escort but the pope now refused to 
appear before the synod, although invited throe times. 
Consequently the assembled bishops declared at the 
third session, held about the middle of September, 
they couki not pas.s judgment upon the pope, because 
he had apfioared twice before his judges, and because 
there was no jireccdent showing that an occupant 
of th (5 Homan See had been subjected to the judgment 
of other bishops. They called upon the opposing 
clergy to submit to the pope, and re^quested the king 
to permit the bishops to return to their dioceses. All 
these steps were in vain ; the majority of the clergy and 
ptKiple sided indeed with Symmachus, but a minority 
of the clergy and a majority of the Senators were 
at that time partizans of Laurentius. A fourth session, 
therefore, was held on 23 October, 602, called the 
'^Synodus Palniaris” (Palmary synod) either from 
the place where it was hold (ad PalmaUi, Palrm) f or 
because it was the most imixirtaiit session (palmaria). 
At this session it was decided that on account of the 
reasons givi'ii earlier the decision must be left to the 
judgment of God; Symmachus was to be regarded 
as free from all the crimes of which he was accus^, 
and therefore entitled to the full exercise of bis epis- 
copal office; the whole property of the Church was to 
be, transferred to him; whoever returned to his ob^i- 
ence should escape punishment, but whoever under- 
took ecclesiastical functions at Rome without p^ml 
permission was to be regarded as a schismatic. Ihe 
(lecision was signed by seventy-five bishops, i^ong 
them the bishops of Milan and Havana. Many 
bishops now returned to their dioceses. The m^ority, 
however, met with the Roman priests in 8t. Peter a 
for a fifth session under the presidency of Bymmachus 
on 6 Novpmber, 502. The edict by the prefert 

Basilius, in 483, rceulatinp; the of the 

poBsesBiins of the Church wm declar^ “fj* 

Symmachus issued a new edict respecting the admin- 
ifrtration of this property, and especially m regard to 

'**K^g Theodoric, not satisfied with 

the synod, although the 

episcopate was on the side of the 

nothing to carry out the new ordinnnoeB. Co^ 
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sequentl^ the opposition called its candidate Lauren- 
tius again to Horae, He resided in the Lateran 
palacC) which was in the hands of his adherents, while 
Syramachus retained the house of the bishop (cpta- 
ccpium) near St. Peter^s. The division continued 
for four years, during which both parties carried on a 
furious quarrel at Home. Lauren Uus had his por- 
trait added to the series of popes in the Church of 
Saint Paul Without the Walls. However, certain 
prominent persons exerted their influence in favour of 
Syramachus. as Bishop Avitus of Vienne, who, at the 
request of tne Gallican bishops, addressefl an urgent 
letter to the Senate on behalf of the rightful pope and 
for the restoration of unity. Syramachus gradually 
won over a number of the adherents of the opposition. 
The greatest factor in the healing of the schism was 
the interposition of Deacon Dioscurus of Alexandria, 
who had come to Rome. He was commissioned by 
Syramachus to go to Theodoric, and won the king 
over to the side of the rightful pope. Apparently 
political motives were involved, as the king wished to 
take action against the Laurentian party, which in- 
clined to Constantinople. He commanded Senator 
Festus, the head of the hostile party, to return all 
Roman churches to Syramachus. Laurentius having 
lost many adherents among the senators the king’s 
command was executed without difficulty. The anti- 
pope, obliged to leave Rome, retired to a farm belong- 
ing to his protector Festus. Only a small party still 
held to Laurentius and refused to recognize Symma- 
chus as Bishop of Rome; but it was insignificant and 
was reconciled later to Hormisdas, the successor of 
Symmaohus. During the schism a number of polem- 
ical writings appeared, as from the party of Laurentius 
the treatise ^'Contra Synodum absolutionis incon- 
g^uaB’^ to which Deacon Ennodius replied in Libellus 
adversus eos qui contra Synodum scribere proesump- 
serunt” (“Mon. Germ. Hist.: Auct. ant.”, VII, 48 sq.). 
While the author of the life of Symmaohus in the com- 
pletely preserved text of the “Libor pontificalis” is 
very favourable to this pope, the writer of another con- 
tinuation of the papal biographies supports the cause of 
Laurentius (“Fragment Laurenticn”, ed. Duchesne in 
“Liber pontificalia”, 1, 44-46). During the dispute the 
adherentsof Symmaohus drew up four apocryphal writ- 
ings called the “Symmachian Forgeries”; these were: 
“Gesta synodi Siiiuessan® dc Marcellino”; “Con- 
stitutum Silvestri Gesta Liberii”; “Gesta de pur- 
gatione Xysti et Polychronii accusatione”. These 
four works are to be found in Constant, “^ist. rom. 
pontif.” (Paris, 1721), appendix, 29 sq.: cf. Duchesne, 
“Liber pontificalia”, 1, introduction, CXXXIII sci.: 
“Histoire littdraire dcs apocryphes symmach ions’’. 
The object of these forgeries was to produce alleged 
instances from earlier times to support the whole 
procedure of the adherents of Symmaohus, and, in 
particular, the position that the Roman bishop could 
not be judged oy any court composed of other bish- 
ops. Still these forgeries are not the first documents 
to maintain this latter tenet. 

Symmaohus zealously defended the supporters of 
orthodoxy during the disorders of the Acacian schism. 
He defends, although without success, the opponents 
of the “Henotikon” in a letter to Emperor Anastasius 
I (491-618). At a later date many of the persecuted 
Oriental bishops addressed themselves to the pope to 
whom they sent a confession of faith. Shortly after 
606 the emperor sent him a letter full of invectives, to 
which the pope sent a firm answer maintaining 
forcibly the rights and liberty of the Church (Thiel, 
“Epist. rom. pent.”, I, 700 sq.) In a letter of 8 
October, 612, addressed to the bishops of Illyria, the 
pope warned the clergy of that province not to hold 
oommunion with heretics. Soon after the beginning 
of his pontificate Symmaohus interposed in the quarrd 
between the Archbishops of Arles and Vienne as to 
the boundaries of their respective territories. He an- 


nulled the edict issued by Anastasius II m favour of 
the Archbishop of Vienne and later (6 November, 613) 
confirmed the metropolitan riglits of Archbishop 
Csesarius of Arles, as these had been fixed by Leo 1. 
Moreover, he granted Giesarius the privilege of wee- 
ing the pallium, the first-known instance of such a 
grant by the Holy See to a bishop outside of Italy, 
In a letter of 11 June, 514, he appointed Cpsarius to 
represent the interests of the Church both in Gaul 
and Spain, to hold synods of the bishops in certain 
cases, to give letters of recommendation to clergy who 
journeyed to Rome. More important matters were 
to be laid before the Holy See. In the cjty of Rome, 
according to the “Liber pontificalis”, the pope took 
severe measures against the Manichaeanfs ordered 
the burning of their books, and expelled them from 
the city, lie erected or restored and adorned various 
churches. Thus he built a Church of 8t. Andrew near 
St. Peter’s, a Basilica of St. Agnes on the Via Aurelia, 
adorned the Church of St. Peter’s, completely rebuilt 
the Basilica of Sts. Sylvester and Martinus, and made 
improvements over the Catacomb of the Jordani on 
the Via Salaria. ITo built episcopal houses (episcopia) 
to the right and left of the parvis of St. Peter’s. These 
buildings were evidently connected with the residence 
of the pope for several years near St. Peter’s during 
the disorders of the Laurentian schism. He also 
built asylums for the poor near the three churches of 
St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. Laurence that wefc out- 
side the city walls. The pope contributed large sums 
for the support of the Catholic bishops of Africa who 
were persecuted by the rulers of the Arian Vandals. 
He also aided the inhabitants of the provinces of upper 
Italy who suffered so sorely from the invasion of the 
barbarians. After his death he was buried at St, 
Peter’s. Syramachus is venerated in the Roman 
Church as a saint. 

Liber pontificahs, od. Duchesne, I, 2G0-208; JapfA, Regeata 
ponL rom. (2n(i od.), I, 96 sq.; Thiel, Epi'it. rom. pontif., 639 sq.; 
Ada synodorum Roma' habit, a. 499, 601, 602 in Mon. Germ. IliaL: 
Auct. ant., XII, 393 sq.; Gribab, Gesch. Roma und der Pdpate, I, 
460 sqq.; Lanoen, Geach. der rdmiachen Kirche, II, 219 sqq.r 
Hefelb, Mist, of the Councils of the ('hurch, tr. Clark, IV 
(Edinburgh, 1895), 49 sqq., 68-75; Stobeb, Quellenstudien turn 
laurerUianxschen Schisma in Sitzungsber. der Wiener Akademie, 
CXII (1886), 260 sqq.; Maasbkn, Gesch. der Quellen dea Kirchen- 
rechtea, I, 4il sqq.; PrEii.»CHiPTER, Theodertch der Groaae in 
Weltgeachichte in Karakterbxldern (Mainz, 1910), 44 sqq.; Hart- 
mann, Geach. Itahena im Mittelalter, I (Leipzig, 1897), 142 sqq. 

J. P. Kirsch. 


Ssrmmachus the Ebionite, author of one of the 

Greek versions of the Old Testament included by 
Origen in his Hexapla and Tetrapla. Some fragments 
of this version survive in what remains of the Hexapla. 
Syramachus also wrote “Commentaries”, not extant, 
apparently to support the heresy of the Ebionites by 
attacking the Gospel of St. Matthew. “Origen states 
that he obtained these and other commentaries of 
Symmaohus on the Scriptures from a certain Juliana, 
who, he says, inherited them from Syramachus him- 
self’’ (Eusebius, “Hist. Eccl.”, VI, xvii). Palladius 
(Hist. Laus., Ixiv) found in a manuscript “very 
ancient and arranged in stichoi*^ the following entry 
made by Origen: ^‘This book I found in the house of 
Juliana, the virgin in Caesarea, when I was hiding 
there; who said she had received it from Syramachus 
himself the interpreter of the Jews”. The date of 
Origen’s stay with Juliana was probably 238-41, 
i. e. during the persecution of Maximin, but this tells 
us nothing about the date of Symmachus’s version 
of the Scriptures which was known to (Drigen when he 
^Tote (about 228) his earliest commentaries (see 
Swete, “Introd. to 0. T. in Greek”, p. 50). It used 
commonly to be accepted, on the supposed authority 
of St. Epiphanius (De mens, et pond., xvi), that 
Symmaohus flourished in the age of Severus (193- 
211), but the text of Epiphanius is full of the wildest 
blunders. The Syriac translator who (as was first 
pointed out by Lagarde) , had a less corrupt text before 
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him, reads Verus not Severus, and explains a little 
later that by this emperor is meant Marcus Aurelius 
(161—80). All that can be said is that there is noth- 
ing improbable about this date. Kpiphanius says 
further that Symmachus was a Samaiitan who having 
quarrelled with his own people went over to Judaism, 
but all other ancient authorities are unanimous in 
making him an Kbionite. From the language of 
many writers who speak of Symmachus (Ambrosias- 
tcr, “Prol. in Ep. ad Galat”; Philastrius, Ixiii; St. 
Augustine, “Contra Faust. XIX, iv, xii), Symma- 
chus must have been a man of great importance in 
his sect, if not the founder of, a sect within a sect. 
Ilis version of the Old Testament was largely used by 
St. Jerome, who twice sjieaks of two oaitions of it. 
As a translator he aimed at writing good Greek and 
not at the slavish literalness of Aqmla. “Aquila et 
Symmachus et Theodotio . . . diversum pa'iie opus 
in (‘odern opere prodiderunt, alio nitente verburn de 
verl)o exprimere, alio sensum potius sequi, tertio 
non multum a vetcribus discrepare ” (St. Jerome, 
“Piolog. in Euseb. Chronicon’’). 

H^^rnack, 6Vst/<. der altchrxatl. Lit bis Eusebius (3 vols., Lpip- 
aig, 1893“19()4), Diet Christ. Bio{j., w. v. Hcrapla, Sym- 
machus, Theodotum, Swete, Introduct. to O T in Greek (Ix)!!- 
don, 1891); Mercati, L'ctd d% Simmaco V Interprete e S. Epifanto 
(Modena, 1892). 

Francib J. Bacchus. 


S3nnmachu8 Version. See Versions of the 
Bible. 

Symphorosa, Saint, martyred with her seven sons 
at Tibur (Tivoli) towards the end of the rei^^n of Em- 
peror Hadrian (117-138). The story of their martyr- 
dom is told in an old Pa.s.sio, the reliability of which 
is seriously quest ioned by many modern hagiologists. 
According to this Passio, .Symphorosa was a lady 
living at Tibur, the widow of the tribune, Getulius, 
who had previously been martyred by Emiieror Ha- 
drian at Gabii, now Torn, a town of the Sabines. When 
Hadrian had completed his (‘ostly palace at Tibur and 
began its dedication by offering sacrifices, he rec<‘iv(‘d 
the following response from the gods: “The widow 
Symphorosa and her sons turment us daily by invok- 
ing their God. If she and her sons offer sacrifice, we 
promise to give you all that you ask for. When all 
the emperor’s attempts to induce Symphorosa and 
her sons to sacrifice to the gods were unsuccessful, he 
ordered her to be brought to the Temple of Hercules, 
where, after various tortures, she was t hrown into the 
river (Anio), wuth a heavy rock fastened to her neck. 
Her brother Eugeni us, who was a member of the coun- 
cil of Tibur, buried her in the outskirts of the city. 
The next day the emperor summoned her seven sons, 
and being equally unsuccessful in his attempts to make 
them sacrifice to the gods, he ordered them to be tied 
to seven stakes which had been erected for the purpose 
round the Temple of Hercules. Etich of them sunered 
a different kind of martyrdom. Cre^ens was pierced 
through the throat, Julian through the breast, Neme- 
Bius ttoough the heart, Primitivus was wooded at 
the navel, Justinus was pierced through the back, 
Stracteus (Stacteus, Estacteus) was wounde<i at the 
side, and Eugenius was cleft in two parts from top to 
bottom. Their bodies were thrown into a de<*p ditch 
at a place which the pagan priests aftenvards calM 
“Ad septem Biothanatos”. (The Greek word /3ioS4- 
wTos, or rather ;8<a«,a<imro5, was employed for 
murderers and, by the pagans, applied to Christians 
who suffered martyrdom). Hereupon the 
tion ceased for one year and six months, “uriM 
which period the bodies of the martyrs were buried 
on the Via Tiburtina, eight or nine miles from Roi^ 

It is difficult to ascertain how much reliability tb^ 
Acts possess. The opinion that they were witton 
by Julius Africanus (third century) has been alm^t 
universally rejected, since neither Eusebius nor any 
other historian of that period makes the least allusion 


to any Acte of Roman or Italian martyrs composed by 
this African writer. The “Hieronymian Martyroi- 
ogy”, which was compiled by an unknown author in 
the second half of the fifth century, commemorates 
St. Symphorosa and her sons on 18 July, but here the 
names of her sons are entirely different from those 
given in the Acte. One of the manuscripts (codex 
Bernensis) of this martyrology states that the Acts 
of t hese martyrs are extant : “ quorum gesta habentur’' 
(“Martyrologium Hieronymianum ”, edited by De 
Rossi and Duchesne in Acta SS. Novembris II, L 93). 
Since here the names of Symphorosa’s sons are differ- 
ent from those of the Acts which we possess^ there 
must have existed some other “Gesta” to which the 
author of the mart yrology refers. In the same martyr- 
ology, on 27 June, are commemorated seven brother- 
martyrs, whose names are identical with those which 
our Acts assign to the sons of Symphorosa. It is prdl> 
able that the author of the Acts, guided by the tradi- 
tion that Symphorosa had seven sons who were mar- 
tyred, made her the mother of the seven martyrs, 
whom h(^ found mentioncHi in the martyrolop^ on 27 
June. If this is the case, we may infer, provided Sym- 
phorosa had seven sons at all, that their names were 
not those mentioned in the Acte. Whether they were 
tho.se assigned to them in the “Hieronymian Martyr- 
ology,” will also remain doubtful as long as we have no 
certainty that the “Gesta” to which the author refers 
are authentic. Some hagiologists consider the seven 
sons of Symphorosa, like those of Fclicitas (q. v.), a 
mer(‘ adaptation of the seven sons of the Maccabean 
Mother. In the seventeenth century, Bosio dis- 
covered the ruins of a basilica at the place popularly 
called “lo set to fratt(^” (th(^ seven brothers), on the 
Via Tiburtina, nine miles from Rome. (Bosio, “Roma 
Sotteranea”, 105-9). The Acte and the “Hierony- 
miaii Martyrology” agrcH^i in designating this spot as 
the tomb of Symphorosa and her sons. Further dis- 
coveries, that leave no room for doubt that the basilica 
wius built over their tomb, were made 1^ Stevenson. 
The remains were transferred to the Church of 8. 
Angelo is Pescaria at Rome by Stephen (II) III in 752. 
A sarcophagus was found here in 1010, bearing the in- 
scription: ‘Hiic requiescunt corpora SS. Martyrum 
Simforosu‘, viri sui Zotici (Getuhi) et, Filiorum ejus a 
Stephano Papa translata.” The Diocese of Tivoli 
honours them as patrons and the whole Church cele- 
brates their feast 18 July. 

Allaki), Ihst. des Persecutions pendant le» deux premiers 
stkfleH (I’ans, 1903), 270-92, Achelk*, Die MaHyrologten, ihre 
Geschxchte u. %hr Wert (Berlin, 1900), 169-62; 8 tbvkn«on, 
Sroperla della baaxhea di santa Sin/orosa e dei suoi sette figli at 
nono mxglio della via Txburtinat I (liozne, 1878), 602—5; Butlbb, 
Lives of the Saxnts, 18 July; Acta BS. Julxi IV, 360-9. 

Michael Ott. 

Sympson, Richard, Venerable. See Garuck, 
Nicholas, Venerable. 

Synagogue, the place of assemblage of the Jews. 
This article will treat of the name, origin, history, 
organization, litur^ and building of the synagogue. 

I. Name. — The Greek (rwayufy^^, whence the Latin 
synagoga, French synagogm, and English synagogue, 
means a mec^ting, an assembly ; and is used by the Sep- 
tuagint to translate the Hebrew nil?. The Aramaic 
translation is (of. Arabic; a church) 

to which is akin the New Hebrew The place 

of assemblage was termed in New Hebrew, nO, 
mcieting-house, i. e., oUot ffvmyuyyiit. In the 
course of time, the single word synagogue came to 
mean not only the meeting but the meeting-house, 
the teaching thereof and, in the broadest sense, the 
body politic of the Jews. This broad sense of the 
word synagogue is seen in John's use of awoeumytaydi. 
“excommunicated” or “put out of the synagogue" 
(cf. ix, 22; xii, 42; xvi, 2). Another Greek name for 
svnaKogue in use among Hellenistic Jews, is 
storied after the analogy of from 
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wpoffwxf^^ home of prayer (cf. Philo, “In Flacc.”, 
gg6. 7; “AdGaium*' gg20. 23. 43). This phrase is in the 
Septuasint translation of Isaias (Ivi, 7): “My house 
shall be called the hoiise of prayer [nbcr for all 
nations.” The Latinized proseucha of Juvenal (Sat., 
Ill, 296) means the Jewish house of prayer or syna- 
gogue. Josephus (Antiq., XVI, vi, 2) cites an edict 
of Augustus which calls the Synagogue ffa^fiarelou^ the 
8akhaih^hou9e, 

II. Origin. — Obscurity enshrouds the first begin- 
nings of the synagogue. The Jerusalem Talmud 
(in Ex., xviii, 20) oates it from the time of Moses; 
so, too, the tradition of the Alexandrian Jews, ac- 
cording to the witness of Philo, “De Vita Mosis^’ 
(III, 27) and Josephus, “Contra Apion.” (II, 17). 





Remains or a Synaqogub at Kbfh Bir’im, Palestine 

This rabbinical tradition is not reliable. It was prob- 
ably during the Babylonian captivity that the syna- 
gogue became a national feature of Hebrew worship. 
Afar from their Temple, the exiled Jews gathered into 
local meeting-houses for public worship. Sacrifice 
was denied them; prayer in common was not. The 
longer their exile from the national altar of sacrifice, 
the greater became their need of houses of prayer; 
this need was met by an ever-increasing number of 
synagogues, scattered throughout the land of exile. 
From Babylonia this national system of synagogue 
worship was brought to Jerusalem. That th^ syna- 
gogue dates many generations earlier than Apostolic 
times, is clear from the authority of St. James: 
“For Moses of old time yewC^v &pxalci>p] hath in 
every city them that preach him in the synagogues, 
where he is read eveiy sabbath” (Acts, xv, 21). 

III. History. — From the outset of (Christianity the 
Bvni«ogue was in full power of its various functions; 
the New Testament speaks thereof fifty-five times. 
The word is used to denote the body politic of the Jews 
twelve times: twice in Matthew (x, 17; xxiii, 34): 
once in Mark (xiii, 9); three times in Luke's Gospel 
(viii, 41; xii, 11; xxi, 12), and four times in his Acts 
(vi, 9; ix, 2; xxii, 19; xxvi, 11); and twice in the 
Johannine writings (Apoc., ii, 9; iii, 9). The more 
restricted meaning of meeting-house occurs forty- 
three times in the New Testament — seven in Mat- 
thew (iv, 23; vi, 2. 5; ix, 35; xii, 9; xiii, 54; xxiii, 6); 
seven times in Mark (i, 21, 23, 29, 39; iii, 1; vi, 2- 
xii, 39); twelve times in Luke’s Gospel (iv, 15; 16^ 
20, 28, 38, 44; vi, 6; vii. 5; xi, 43; xiii, 10; xx, 46)[ 

and fourteen times in his Acts (ix, 20; xiii, 5, 14, 42; 


xiv, 1; XV, 21; xvii, 1, 10, 17; xvm, 4, 7, 19^ 26, xix, 
8); Wice in John (vi, 59; xviii, 20); once m James 
(ii, 2). Our Lord taught m the synagogues of Naza- 
reth (Matt., xiii, 54; Mark, vi, 2; .Luke, ly, 16), and 
(japharnaum (Mark, i, 21; Luke, vii, 5; John, vi, 59). 
Saint Paul preached in the synagogues of Dam^cus 
(Acts, ix, 20), Salamina in Cyprus (Acts, xiu, 5), 
Antioch in Pisidia (Acts, xiii 14), Iconium (xiy, 1), 
Philippi (xvi, 13), Thessalonica (xvii, 1), Berma 
(xvii, 10), Athens (xvii, 17), Cormth (xvm, 
and Ephesus (xviii, 19). It is worthy of note that 
despite his frequent use of the Jewish meeting-house, 
St. Paul in his stern antagonism never once deigns 
to make mention of the synagogue. He designates 
Judaism by the term “circumcision”, and not, as 
do the Evangelists, by the word “synagogue”. 
And even in siieaking of the Jews as “the circum- 
cision”, St. Paul avoids the received word Tre^tro^i), 
“a cutting around”, a word employed by the Alexan- 
drian Philo for Judaism and reserved by the Apostle 
for Christianity. The swoni foe of the “false cir- 
cumcision” takes a current word KaTaro/AT^, “a cutting 
down”, and with the vigourous die of his fancy, 
stamps thereon an entirely new and exclusively 
Pauline meaning — the false circumcision of Judaism. 

At the time of the destruction of Jerusalem 
(a. d. 70) there were in the city itself 394 synagogues, 
according to the Babylonian Talmud (Kethub. 105 a) ; 
480, according to the Jerusalem ''Palmud (Megilla 73d). 
Besides these synagogues for the Palestinian Jews, 
each group of Hellenistic Jews in Jerusalem had its 
own synagogue — the Libertines, the Alexandrians, 
the Cyrenians, the Cilicians, etc. (Acts, vi, 9).^ Jose- 
phus speaks of the synagogue which Agrippa I 
erected in Dora (Antiq., XlX, vi, 3), of the Caesa- 
rean synagogue which revolted against Rome (Bell, 
Jud., il, xiv, 4), of the great synagogue of Tiberi^ 
(Vita, 54), and of the synagogue of Antioch in 
Syria to which the sacred vessels were borne 
away in the time of the Seleucid War (Bell- Jud., 
Vll, iii, 3). Philo is authority for the existence, 
during the first century a. d., of many synagogues in 
Ale^xandria (Leg. ad Gaium, 20), and of not a few in 
Home (Ibid., 23). In Northern Galilee, are nu- 
merous ruins whose style of architecture and inscrip- 
tions are indications of synagogues of the second and, 
maybe, the first century a. d. The Franciscans are 
now engaged in the restoration of the ruined syna- 
go^e of Tel Hum, the site of ancient Caphamaum. 
This beautiful and colossal synagogue was probably 
the one in which Jesus taught (Luke, vii, 5). Of the 
ruined synagogues of Galilee, that of Kefr Bir’im 
is the most perfectly preserved. Various Greek 
inscriptions, recently discovered in Lower Egypt, 
tell of synagogues built there in the days of the Ptole- 
mies. A marble slabj unearthed in 1902 some twelve 
miles from Alexandna, reads: “In honour of King 
Ptoleinv and Queen Berenice, his sister and wife, and 
wicir children, the Jews (dedicate) this xpotrri/x^”. 
Both the Jerusalem and the Babylonian Talmud make 
mention of numerous Galilean synagogues which 
were centres of rabbinical literal, and rmigious and 
political influence at Sepphoris, Tiberias, Scythopolis, 
etc. Every Jewish settlement was obliged by Tal- 
mudic law to have its synagogue; the members of 
u ^1 oblige one another to the 

building and maintaining thereof ; indeed the members 
of the Jewish community were designated “sons of 
the synagogue”. For further history of the syna- 
gogue, see Jews and Judaism. 

The Great Synagogue is worthy of special mention, 
as to It IS assigned, by Jewish tradition, the important 
r61e of forming the Canon of the Old Testament. 
It is said to have been founded by Esdras in the 
middle of the fifth century b. c., and to have been a 
permanent and legislative assemblage for two and 
a half centuries. The Mishnah (Piike Aboth, I, 1) 
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olaiinB that the Prophets handed down the Torah 
to the men of the Great Synagogue. “ Aboth Rabbi 
Nathan” (a post-Talmudic treatise) paraphrases this 
statement by including the last three Prophets in 
this assemblage: '‘Aggeus, Zacharias and Malachias 
received [the Torah] from the Prophets; and the 
men of the Great Synagogue received from Aggeus, 
Zacharias and Malachias”. How long this sup- 
po8(^dly authoritative body held control of the religion 
of Israel, it is impossible to tell. Jewish chronokigy 
from the Exile to Alexander’s conquest is far from 
clear. Rabbi Jeremiah (Jerus. Talmud, Berakot, 
4d) says that one hundred and twenty elders made 
up this body and instituted the prayers and beru*- 
dictions of Kiddush and habdaLah. The Talmud, on 
the contrary (Peah, II, 6), hands down Torah from 
the I^ophcts to the Zugoth (Pairs) without the in- 
tervention of the Great Synagogue. Be the Great 
Synagogue of Jewish tradition what it may, historical 
criticism has ruled it out of court. Kuenen, in his 
epoch-making monograph “Over die Mannen der 
groote synagoge” (Amsterdam, 187G), shows that a 
single meeting came to be looked upon as a permanent 
institution. The Ijevites and p(H)plc met once and 
only once, probably on the occasion of the covenant 
described by Nehemias (II Esd., viii-x), and the im- 
portant assemblage became the nucleus round which 
were wrapped the fables of later Jewish tradition. 
Such is the conclusion of W. R. Smith, “The Old 
Testament in the Jewish Church”, p. 1G9; Ryle, 
“Canon of the Old Testament”, p. 250; Buhl, “ Canon 
and Text of the Old Testament”, p. 33* Driver, “In- 
troduction to the Literature of the Old Testament”, 


6th ed., p. 7. , r,,, r 

IV. Organization. — (1) Judicial . — The ‘ sons of 
the synagogue” were governed by a council called 
bith din, “house of justice”; or <rvv4dpiov “council” 
(transliterated riirOC, Sanliedrin); or/3ouXi^, “coun- 
cil”. The members of this council were twenty-thr<‘e 
in larger towns, seven in smaller; and were called 
Apxovres, “rulers” (Matt., ix, IS, 23; Luke, yiii, 41), 
or irpeffP^Tcpot, “ancients” (Luke, vii, 3). ihe 
“rulers of the synagoge” had it in their power to 
punish by excommunication, scourging and death, 
(a) Excommunication from the synagogal comimmity 
was termed hBrem, dvdOepa (see Anathema) . Both 
the Hebrew’ and Greek words mean that an object is 
“sacred” or “accursed” (cf. Arabic Mrfm, the harem, 
a precinct sacred to the women of a household or the 
mosque of a community), (b) Scourging (n^Dp, cf. 
Maldcoth, III, 12; paanybu, cf. Matt, x, 17; xxiii, 34, 
54pu>, cf. Mark, xiii, 0; Acts, xxii, 19) was thirty-nine 
stripes (Makkoth, III, 10; II Cor., xi, 24) laid on by 
the “servant of the synagogue , hazzan, for 

minor offences. Three elders made up a tribunal com- 
petent to inGict the penalty of scourgme. 1 ^s^ely 
^ this lesser tribunal that Our Lord refem: ‘ Whoso- 
ever is angry with his brother shall danger of 

the mdsement” , fyoxos liffraL rn Kplffei (Matt., v, 22). 
(c) The death penalty waj inflicted by the Sanhedrin 
in full session of twenty-three elders (cf . Sanhedrin I, 
4). To this penalty or to that of excommunication 
should probably be referred Our Lord s wor^: And 
whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be in 
dagger CoLcil”, ^.oxos Icrrat r? 

The “ruler of the synagofpxe^ 
dpxt<rvvayufy6t (Mark, v, 22^ 35, 

Si 1^ Acts, xiii, 15; xviii, 8, 17), rdah hdkkcnMth 

handed the scrolls to the readers and taught 
children. 


V. Liturgy. — There were five parts in the sytii^ 
gogue service: (1) the Shfima' is made up of Deut., vi, 
4-9; xi, 13-21; Num., xv, 37-41 — two opening blees- 
mgs for morning and evening, one closing blessing for 
morning and two for evenmg. These Tbene^ctions 
are named Shhna from the opening word, the imperar- 
tive “Hear, O Israel; Jahweh our God is one 

Jahweh”. The origin of the ShSnm, as of other por- 
tions of Jewish litur^. is unknown. It seenis un- 
doubtedly to be pre^nristian. For it ordains the 
wearing of the phylacteries or frontlets — sprayer-bands 
borne upon the arm and between the eyes — during 
the recitation of the great commandment of the love 
of God (cf. Deut., vi, 8; xi, 18). These phylacteries 
{4>vXaKT^pia) are called in the Talmud, “the prayer 
which is for the hand”,T nbCfi, and “the prayex 
w^hich isfor thehead”, r!7jcn. The wearing of 

the two bimds was in vojjue in Christiim times (Matt., 
xxiii. 5; Josephus, “Antinuit.”, IV, viii. 13). 

(2) The Prayer is called the eighteenth ”, Shemdnih 
*csr6h (mrr n:r:r) , because of its eighteen b^ediotions 
and petitions. There are two recensions — the Baby- 
lonian, which is commonly in use, and the Palestin- 
ian, which Schechter recently discovered in a Cairo 
gcnizah (M8S.-box). Dalmon (Worto Jesu, p. 304) 
considers that petitions 7, 10-14, are later than the 
destruction of Jerusalem (a. d. 70). The twelfth 
petition of the Palestinian recension shows that the 
Christians were mentioned in this daily prayer of the 


synagogue: 

“May the Christians and heretics perish m a 
moment: 

May they be blotted out of the book of life; 
Mjw they not be written with the just.” 

The Babyloniim recension omits Christians. 

The Lord’s prayer is made up, in like manner, out of 

J etitions and praises, but in a very unlike and un- 
ewish spirit of love of enemies. 

(3) Torah . — The Jerusalem Talmud (Mcgilla, 75a) 
tells us that the reading of the I^aw on sabbaths, feast- 
days, new moons, and half fi'iist-days is of Mosaic 
institution; and that, Esdras inaugurated the reading 
of Torah on Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdnys. 
This Talmudic tradition, though not very reliable, 
points to tt very ancient custom. The law is divided 
into fifty-four sections, Heddrim, which make up^ a 
pericopic sabbath reading of the Pentateuch. Special 
readings are assigned for special sabbaths; seven read- 
ers are called upon at random, and each reads his 


(4) The Prophets.— P&TaMel to the pericopic read- 
ing of Torah is a pericopic reading from the Prophets, 
Dr second part, of the Hebrew Canon. TIkjsc sections 
are chosen with a view to exemplify or drive home the 
lesson from the Law which precedes. The name of 
the section from the Prophets, haphidrd (from Hiph il 

“to dismiss”), indicates that at first the 
synagogue service here came to a close. 

(5) The Scripture Lesson . — Even by the time of 
Christ, the ex])OHition of Hermture wm part of the 
aynagogal liturgy (Matt., iv, 23: Mark, i, 21 ; vi, 2). 
Any of the brethren might be calkMl ujion to give the 
“word of exhortation’’ (Acts, xiii, 1.5). j he Tal- 
mudic statute (Megilla, IV, 4) wjih that the mdhur- 
gemdn, interpreter, paraphrase the section from Jorah 
Dne verse at a time and the section from the^Prophets 
one to three verst's at a time. These paraphrases are 
called tdrgHmirn; a lengthy exposition of a section w a 
midr&sh. There was formerly an antiphonal chanting 
of one or other of Psalms cv-evii, ^-cxix, cxyi- 
cxviii, cxxxv, cxxxvi, cxxxxvi-cl. The precentor 
chanted verse after verse and the choir repeated the 
first verse of the psalm. At the end, he chanted the 

doxologyand called uixm the people to answer Amen , 

VI^ BmLDiNa— (1) Site.— In Paleirtine, ayna- 
gogues were built within the city. In the Diaspora, 
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a site wBs generally chosen outside the city gate and 
either by the seaside or river-side (Acts, xvi, 13). 
The Tosephta (Meeilla, IV, 22) ordains that the 
synagogue be in the nighest place of the city and face 
to the east. The ruins of Galilean synagogues show 
no observance of this ordinance. 

(2) Style of Architecture . — There seems to have been 
no established style of synagogal architecture. Until 
recent years, the synagogue has been built in what- 
soever style nad vogue in the place and at the tune of 
building. The mined synagogue of Merom is in 
severe Doric. That of Kafr Bir'im is in a Graeco- 
Roman modification of Ck)rinthian. The building is 
quadrangular in form. On the main facade there are 
^ree doorways, each of which has a highly orna- 
mented architrave; above the centre doorway is a 
carefully carved Roman arch. Later on, Russian 
synagogues were built in decidedly Russian style. In 
Strasburg, Munich, Cassel, Hanover, and elsewhere the 
synagogues show the influence of the different styles 
of the churches of those cities. The cruciform plan 
is naturally not followed; the transepts are omitted. 
Synagogues of Padua, Venice, Livorno and other 
Italian cities are in the Renaissance style. Since the 
expulsion of the Jews from Spain, Moorish forms have 
gradually come to bo considered the distinctive trait 
of synagogal architecture. El Transito and Santa 
Maria la Blanca, both in Toledo, are two of the finest 
examples of this Moorish architecture under Jewish 
influence. 

(3) Interior Setting. --lihe Ark, ardn Ubdh. contam- 

ing the sacred scrolls, stood at the eastern end opposite 
the entrance to the rectangular building. In the 
center was a raised platform and there- 
upon the lectern (<ii/aXo 7 «roi/, This elevated 

platform is also called “ Alrnemar”, a word cornipted 
from the Arabic Al-minhar, the ‘‘chair”, the pul- 
pit’*. These two furnishings are the most essential in- 
terior settings of the synagogue. The Ark was originally 
but a niche In the wall. In time, as the most dignified 
feature, it received most concern in the decorative 
scheme. Nowadays, it is raised on high, approached 
by three or more steps and covered by an elaborately 
embellished canopy. The Alrnemar, too, has under- 
gone various emDellishments. It is approached by 
steps, sometimes has seats, is railed in and at times 
surrounded by a grille, round about or on both sides 
of it, are the seats for the congregation (/cXivTi)p, ’^pbp). 
The first seats, irpuroKadedpla (cf. Matt., xxiii, 6; 
Mark, xii, 39; Luke, xi, 43 and xx, 46) are those near- 
est the Ark; they are reserved for those who are high- 
est in rank (cf. Tosephta, Megilla^ IV, 21). Women, 
at least since the Middle Ages, sit m galleries to which 
they enter by stairways from the outside. These 
galleries were formerly set very high; but now are 
k)W enough to show both the Ark and the Alrnemar. 

SCHdtlBit, OeKch., II (3rd od., Lcip*ig, 1873), 427-64, tr. 
(Gdinburghi 1885—87); GrXtz, Qesch,, IV-XI (Leipzig, 1863—88); 
ZuNE, QoUetdiengtliche Vortrdgeder Juden (Berlin, 1832) ; Daijuan, 
Synaoooaler OoUeadienst, in Hereog’s Real-Encyklopad\e; Abra- 
HAllft, Jewish Life in the Middle Agee (London, 1896); LOw, Der 
Synagogale Ritue in Monataschrxft, 1884, IV, 1-71; Kohler, 
Ueber die UreprUnge u. Orundformen der synagogalen L%turgie in 
Monateeckrift, 1893, XXXVII, 441-51. 

Walter Drum. 


SynaUB (Stnaitansis), a titular see in Phrygia 
Pacatiana, suffrfi«an of Laodicea. Nothing is known 
of the history of this city located by Ptolemy (V, 
ii, 22) in Great Phrygia, and in the sixth ccntuiy 
by Hierocles (668, 13), in Phrygia Pacatiana, its 
metropolis being Laodicea. It is now Seraao (or 
Simao), chief town of a caza in the vilayet of Broussa 
near the springs of Semav Sou, formerly Macestus; 
containing 6000 inhabitants all Mussulmans. It has 
a few inscriptions but no ruins. Le Quien (Oriens 
christianus, I, 813) mentions the following bishops: 
Arabius, represented by his metropolitan at Chalce- 
don (461); Pronimus, at Constantinople (663); 


Stephanas, at Nicaia (787); Constantine at Con- 
Btantinople (869); Sisinnius and Eusebius, eupport- 
prs resnectivelv of St. Ignatius and Photius, at the 
PhotXcorncil of CoiJtantinople (879); Isaac, at 
the Council of Constantinople (lliol), which approv^ 
the doctrines of Palamas. To these may. be added 
Stophanus, whose name occurs m the inscription 
(eighth century?) “Corp. inser. - 8066 pci- 

haps the Stephanas mentioned in 787. In 1394 the 
See of Synaus wiis united to 1 hiladelphia. In the 
seventh century it was still sufiragan of Laodicea; 
it seems also that at this time it was united to the 
See of Ancyra, now Kiliss6 Keui In the nmth cen- 
tury it was attached to the metropolis of Hiorapolis 
and remained so till its disappearance, as appears from 
the Greek “Notitiae episcopatuum ; however, the 
Roman Curia’s official list of titular sees makes it 
suffragan of Laodicea. 

Hamilton, Resedrrhes in Ae%a Minor, II (London, 1842), 124, 
Smith, D % rt , of iirotk and Roman Gco(f , 

mmeure, 407, Cuinlt, La Turquie d As/r, hV,^22; WXenTER, 
Der Verfall dee Griechentums in Kleinaeien xm XIV Janrnunaert 
(Leipzig, 1903), 62. 


Synaxarion (ffwa^dpiov^ collection), the name of a 
liturgical hook of tlie Byzantine Church. The exact 
meaning of the name has changed at various tunes. 
Its first use was for the index to the Biblical and 
other lessons to be read in churcdi. In this sense it 
corresponds to the Latin Capital are and Comes (see 
Lessons in the Liturgy). Then the Synaxarion 
was filled up with the whole text of the pericjopc's to 
bo road. As far as the Holy Liturgy was concerned 
this meant that it was replaced by the “Gospel” and 
“Apostle” books. Synaxarion remained the title 
for the index to other l(*ssons. Without changing 
its name it was filled up with complete texts of these 
lessons in the same way. As th(i lessons in the By- 
zantine Divine Office are always lives of saints, the 
Synaxarion became the collection of short lives of 
saints and accounts of events whose memory is kept 
(like the lessons of our second nocturn). It is often 
compared to the Roman Martyrology. The parallel 
would be more exact, if wc imagine the second 
nocturn lessons arranged together in a separate 
book. The mere index of such lessons is generally 
called p.r}vo\6yiov hpracrriKby, a book hardly needed 
or used, since tlioTypikon supplies all that is wanted. 
There are a great number of medieval Synaxaria ex- 
tant in manuscript. They are important for Byzan- 
tine heortology and church history. The short 
lives that form the lessons were composed or collected 
by various writers. Of these Symoon Metaphrastea 
(q. V.) is the most important. The accounts are of 
very varying liistorical value. Emperor Basil II 
(97(>-1025) ordered a revision of the Synaxarion, 
which forms an important element of the present 
official edition (Analecta Bollandiana, XIV, 1895, p. 
404) . The Synaxarion is not now used as a separate 
book; it is incorporated in the Menaia. The ac- 
count of the saint or feast is read in the Orthros after 
the sixth ode of the Canon. It is printed in its place 
here, and bears each time the name <rvpa^dpiop as 
title. Synaxarion then in modem use means, not 
the whole collection, but each separate lesson in the 
Menaia and other books. An example of such a 
Synaxarion (for St. Martin I, 13 April) will be found 
in Nilles, op. dt., infra, I, xlix. Certain metrical 
calendars extant in the Middle Ages were also called 
Synaxaria. Kmmbacher (“Gesch. der byzantin. 
Lit,”, 2nd ed., Munich, 1897, pp. 738, 755) de- 
scribes those composed by Christopher of Mytilene 
(d. about 1050) and Theodore Prodromus (twelfth 
century). 

The Menologion (Synaxarion) of Baeil IT was edited bv U»- 
BiNO (3 yolg^ 1727). reprinted in P. G., CXVII; Allatius. Db 
librxB eedea. Oracorum (Paris, 1645), 78-93; Dblehayb, Le Sih 
naxaxrede Sirmond in Analecta BoUand., XIV (1896), 306-434; 
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Gkdeon, BvBavrivov ioftTo\6yiov m SvAAoyoc, XXIV (1895), 
121-bO. See also Mknaion. AdriaN F 0 RTE 8 CUE. 

Synaxis (a-j^va^is from crvydyo}) means gathering, 
assembly, reunion. It is exactly equivalent to the 
Latin collecta (from colligere)^ and corresponds to 
syn.agogue {crvyayuyi) ^ the place of reunion. In 
Christian and liturgical use the Synaxis is the assem- 
bly lor any religious function, either in the abstract 
sensi^ {nomen actionis) or concretely for the people 
assembled (cf. GQrma.n Sammlung a.nd Versarntnlung). 
The verb awdyuj occurs freouently m the New 
Testament, for gathering together a mligious meet- 
ing (Acts, xi, 20; xiv, 27 etc.), as also for the Jewish 
services and councils (o. g. John, xi, 47). So also m 
the Apostolic Fathers (Didache, ix, 4; xiv, 1; 1 
Clem., xxxiv, 7; in general for the union of the church, 
Ignatius. “Magn.”, x, 3). We must distinguish the 
liturgical (eucharistic) from th^ aliturgical Synaxis, 
whH“h consisted only of prayers, n'adings, psalms, 
out of which our Divine Office evolved. Dionysius 
the Pscudo-Areopagite uses the word only for the 
eucharistic service (“De eccles. hier.”, in, in P. G., 
Ill), and Cardinal Bona thinks that so it niay have 
a mystic meaning, as referring to our union with 
God or Communion (Rerum liturg., I, iii, 3). But it 
occurs frequently for any religious assembly, and 
in tills sense was adopted m the West by St. Benedict 
(“Regula Ben.”, 17: “Vespertina Synaxis ’’—Ves- 
pers) and by John Cassian (“Collat.”, IX, 34: ‘‘ad 
concludendam synaxim”; ed. Ilurter, Innsbruck, 
1887, p. 315) etc. In this signification the word is 
now archaic in Greek and Ijatin. It is preserved, 
however, in the Byzantine Calendar m the title of 
certain feasts on which the people assemble in some 
particular church for the Holy Liturgy, and therefore 
corresponds to the Roman stotio. Thus 4 January is 
the “Synaxis of the holy Seventy”, that is the feast 
of tiie seventy disciples (Luke, x, 1, where the Vulgate 
has seventy-two, on which day the assembly was once 
made in some church (at Constantinople?) dedicated 
to them (Nilles, “Kalendarium manualo, 1^ 2nd 
ed., Innsbruck, 1896, p. 52); 26 December is the 
“Synaxis of the Theotokos and of Joseph the spouse 
and guardian of the Virgin”, a feast in memory of the 
flight into Egypt, on which again the station was at a 
special church (ibid., 366). 

Adrian Fortescub. 

Syncelli (<ri57/c€\\oi, from with, and the 

Griecized form of the Latin ceLla, cell), a name which 
in the early Church was given to those monks or cler- 
ics who lived in the same room with their bishops, and 
whose duty it was to be witnesses to the purity of their 
lives or to perform the daily spiritual exercises m com- 
mon with them. In the Eastern Chme.h they soon 
became the councillors and confessors of the patri.arclis 
and bishops, and exerted a great influence over them. 
They held tke first place after their masters and h^ 
a seat and vote in the councils of the Church. In the 
course of time the patriarchs took two or mom syn- 
celli, the most distinguished of whom was called pr^ 
tosynccllus (ir^wroiriiywXXos) 

tury their influence began to decre^^ but in the Greek 
Church they still exist. In the Latin Church t|’<'Vn<'ver 
became very influential, though popes and bishops 
had syncelli as witn^es "f 

Morintts, Cofnvficn^ de der chnst- 

mS); Bintkrim. % f? n 01 m 

katholi,ch«i Kirche (Main*. 1S25-41), I, OtT. 

SynceUus, Georoe. See Georoiub Stnceu-us. 


work on brotherly love (“Opera Moralia”, ed. Reiske, 
VII, 910). He there tells how the Cretans were often 
engaged in quarrels among themselves, but became 
immediately reconciled when an external enemy ap- 

f roached. “And that is their so-called Syncjretism.” 
n the sixteenth century the term became known 
through the “ Adagia” of Erasmus, and came into use 
to designate the coherence of dissenters in spite of 
their difference of opinions, especially with reterenoe 
to theological divisions. Later, when the term came 
to be rijferred to trvyKepaw^pat, it was inaccurately 
employed to designate the mixture of dissimilar or 
incompatible things or ideas. This inexact use con- 
tinues to some extent oven to-day. 

(1) Syncretism is sometimes used to desi^ate the 
fusion of pagan religions. In the East the intermix- 
ture of the civilizations of different nations began at a 
very early period. When the East was hellenized un- 
der Alexander the Gri'at and the Diadoohi in the 
fourth century b. c., the Grecian and Oriental civili- 
zations were brought into contact, and a compromise 
to a large extent effected. The foreign deities were 
identified with the native (e. g. Berapis = Zeus, 
Dionysus) and a fusion of the cults succeeded. After 
the Romans hatl conciuered the Greeks, the victors, as 
is known, surcumb(*(l to the culture of the vanquished, 
and the ancient Roman religion became completely 
hellenized. Later th(' Romans gradually received all 
the religions of the p(‘oples whom they subdued, so 
that Rome became the “temple of the whole world”. 
Syncretism rea<‘h('d its culmination in the third cen- 
tury A. D. under the ('iiiperors Caraealla, lleliogabalus, 
andf Alexander Severus (211-35) . countless cults 
of the Roman Empire were regarded as unessential 
toms of the same thing—a view which doubtless 
strengthened the tench’ncy towards Monotheism, 
lleliogabalus evc'n sought to combine Christianity and 
Judaism with his religion, the cult of the sun-god. 
Julia Mariuea, the mother of Alexander Severus, at- 
tended in Alexandria the lectures of Origen, and 
Alexander placed in his lararium the images of 
Abraham iind Christ. 

(2) A modern tendency in the history of religions 
secs in the Biblical revealed religion a product of syn- 
cretism, the fusion of various religious forms and views. 
As r(*gard8 the Old T(‘Ktament, the Chanuanite myth, 
the Egyptian, Old I^aby Ionian, and Persian religions are 
regarded as the source's of Israe'litie religion, the latter 
itself having developed from Fctichism and Animism 
into Ilenotheism and Monotheism. It is sought to 
explain the origin of Christianity from the continua- 
tion and development of Jewish ideas and the influx 
of Brahman istic, Bueldhist, Gra*co-Ronmn, and 
Egyptian religious notions, and from the Stoic and 
Philonic philejsophy; it is held to have receive-d its 
development and e*xplanation especially from the 
neo-Platonic phi’osophy. That Judaism and Christi- 
anity agree with other religions in many of their ex- 
ternal forms and ieleas, is true; many religious ideas 
are common to all mankind. The* points eif agrw> 
ment between the Babylonian religieins anel the Jew- 
ish faith, which provoked a lively eiise'USKiejn seime 
years ago af t er the appearance’ of I riednch Diditzsch s 
“Babel und Bibel”, may be explained in so far as they 
exist (e g ) as due to an original revelation, of which 
traces albeit tainted with Polytheism, appear among 
the Babylonians. In many cases the agrciement can 
be shown to be merely in tom, not m content; m 
others it is doubtful which religion contained the eirig- 
inal and which borrowed. As to the special doctrines 
of the Bible, search has been vainly rnade for sources 
from which they might have been deriveel. Catholic 
theology holds firmly to revelation and to the founda- 
tion of Christianity by Jesus of Nazareth. 

fS) The Syncretistic Strife is the name given to the 
theologiccJ quarrel provoked by the effort of Georg 
Caiixt and his supporters to secure a basis on which 
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the Lutherans could make overtures to the Catholic 
and the Reformed Churches. It lasted from 1640 to 
1686. Calixt, a professor in Helmstedt, had through 
his travels in En^land^ Holland, Italy, and France, 
through his acquaintance with the different Churches 
and their representatives, and through his extensive 
study, acquired a more friendly attitude towards the 
different religious bodies than was then usual among 
the majority of Lutheran theologians. While the* lat- 
ter firmly adhered to the “pure doctrine Calixt was 
not disposed to regard doctrine as the one thing neces- 
sary in order to be a Christian, while in doctrine itself 
he did not regard everything as equally certain and 
important. Consequently, ho advocated unity be- 
tween those who were in freemen t concerning the 
fundamental minimum, with liberty as to all less 
fundamental points. In regard to Catholicism, he 
was prepared (as Melanchthon once was) to concede 
to the pope a primacy human in origin, and he also 
admitted that the Mass might be called a sacrifice. 
On the side of Calixt stood the theological faculties of 
Helmstedt, Rinteln, and Konigsberg; opposed to him 
were those of I^tcipzig, Jena, Strasburg, Giessen, Mar- 
burg, and Greifswala. His chief opponent was Abra- 
ham Calov. The Elector of Saxony was for political 
reasons an opponent of the Reformed Church, be- 
cause the other two secular electors (Palatine and 
Brandenburg) were “ reformed and were getting 
more and more the advantage of him. In 1649 he 
sent to the three dukes of Brunswick, who maintained 
Helmstedt as their common university, a communica- 
tion in which he voices all the objections of his Lu- 
theran professors, and complains that Calixt wished 
to extract the elements of truth from all religions, fuse 
all into an entirely new religion, and so provoke a vio- 
lent schism. In 1650 Calov was called to Wittenberg 
as professor, and he signalized his entrance into office 
with a vehement attack on the S^cretists in Helm- 
stedt. An outburst of polemical writings followed. 
In 1650 the dukes of Brunswick answered the Elector 
of Saxony that the discord should not be allow(‘d to 
increase, and proposed a meeting of the political 
councillors. Saxony, however, did not favour this 
suggestion. An attempt to convene a meeting of 
theologians was not more successful. The theologians 
of Wittenberg and Leipzig now elaborated a new for- 
mula, in which ninety-eight heresies of the Helm- 
stedt theologians were condemned. This formula 
(conaemm) was to be signed by everyone who wished 
to remain in the Lutheran Church. Outside Witten- 
berg and Leipzig, however, it was not accepted, and 
Calixt 's death in 1656 was followed by five years of 
almost undisturbed peace. 

The strife was renewed in Hesse-Cassel, where 
Landgrave Wilhelm VI sought to effect a union be- 
tween his Lutheran and Reformed subjects, or at least 
to lessen their mutual hatred. In 1661 he had a 
colloquy held in Cassel between the Lutheran theolo- 
mans of the University of Rinteln and the Reformed 
theologians of the University of Marburg. Enraged 
at this revival of the Syncretism of Calixt, the Witten- 
berg theologians in vehement terms called on the Rin- 
teln professors to make their submission, whereupon 
the latter answered with a detailed defence. Another 
long series of polemical treatises followed. In Brand- 
enburg-Prussia the Great Elector (Frederick Wil- 
liam I) forbade (1663) preachers to speak of the 
disputes between the Evangelical bodies. A long col- 
loquy in Berlin (Sept., 1662-May, 1663) led only to 
fresh discord. In 1664 the elector repeated his com- 
mand that preachers of both parties should abstain 
from mutual abuse, and should attribute to the other 
party no doctrine which was not actually held by such 
ppty. Whoever refused to sign the form declaring 
his intention to observe this regulation, was deprived 
of his position (e. g. Paul Gerhardt, writer of religious 
eongs). This arrangement was later modified, in that 


the forms were withdrawn, and action was taken only 
against those who disturbed the peace. The attempto 
m the Wittenberg theologians to declare Calixt and nis 
school un-Lutheran and heretical were now met by 
Calixt’s son, Friedrich Ulrich Calixt. The latter de- 
fended the theology of his father, but also tried to 
show that his doctrine did not so very much differ 
from that of his opponents. Wittenberg found its 
new champion m ^gidius Strauch, who attacked 
Calixt with all the resource^ of learning, polemics, 
sophistry, wit, cynicism, and abuse. '^Fhe Hedmstedt 
side was defended by the celebrated scholar and 
statesman, Hermann Conring. The Saxon princes 
now recognized the danger that the attempt to carry 
through the “ Consensus ’’ as a formula of belief might 
lead to a fresh schism in the Lutheran Church, and 
might thus render its fiosition difficult in the face of 
the Catholics. The proposals of Calov and his party 
to continue the refutation and to compel the Bruns- 
wick theologians to bind themselves under obligation 
to the old Lutheran confession, were therefore not car- 
ried into effect. On the contrary the Saxon theolo- 
gians were forbidden to continue the strife in writing. 
Negotiations for peace then resulted, Duke Ernst the 
Pious of Saxe-Gotha being esiiecially active towards 
this end, and the project of establishing a permanent 
college of theologians to decide theological disputes 
was entertained. However, the negotiations with the 
courts of Brunswick, Meckh'nburg, Denmark, and 
Sweden were as fruitless as those with the theological 
facultie.^ except that peace was maintained until 
1675. Calov then renewed hostilities. Besides 
Calixt, his attack was now directed particularly 
against the moderate John Musaeus of Jena. Calov 
succeeded in having the whole University of Jena (and 
after a long resistance Musanis himself) compelled to 
renounce Syncretism. But this was his last victory. 
The elector renewed his prohibition against polemical 
writings. Calov seemed to give way, since in 1683 he 
asked whether, in the view of the danger which 
France then constituted for Germany, a Calixtinic 
Syncretism with “Papists^’ and the Reformed were 
still condemnable, and whether in deference to the 
Elector of Brandenburg and the dukes of Brunswick, 
the strife should not be buried by an amnesty, or 
whether, on the contrary, the war against Syncretism 
should be continued. He later returned to his attack 
on the Syncretists, but died in 1686, and with his 
death the strife ended. The result of the Syncretist 
Strife was that it lessened religious hatred and pro- 
moted mutual forbearance. Catholicism was thus 
benefited, as it came to be better understood and ap- 
preciated by Protestants. In Protestant theology it 
prepared the way for the sentimental theology of 
Pietism as the successor of fossilized orthodoxy. 

(4) Concerning Syncretism in the doctrine of grace, 
see Grace, Controversies on, VI, 713. 

/o FkibdlX.ndkk, Darateltungen aus der Sittengeach. Roma, IV 
(8th od., Loipaig, 1910), 119—281; Cumont, Les religions orientalea 
danale pagamsme romain (Pari.s, 1907); Wendland, Die hellen- 
lahacn-rOmische Kultur in xhren Beziehungen zu Judentum u. 
C/im/en/um (Tttbingon, 1907) ; Reville, La religion d Rome sous 
lea SHhrea (Pans, 1886). 

Apologia dea Chriatentuma, II (3rd ed., Freiburg, 
mS); Wehbr, CkrxatL Apologetxk (Freiburg, 1907), 163-71; 
PA«oioj7teu. Rehgionsgeach. (TUbingen, 1904). 

(3) Dorner, Oeach. der protest. Theol. (Munich, 1867), 606-24; 
Henke, Georg. Cahxtua u. aeine aeit, I-II (Halle, 1863-60). 

Klembns L5pfler. 

or more correctly synteresis. is a term 
used by the Scholastic theologians to signify the 
habitual knowledge of the universal practical prin- 
moral action. The reasoning process in the 
field of speculative science presupposes certain fun- 
damental axioms on which all science rests. Such 
are the principle of contradiction, “a thing cannot 
both be and not be at the same time*’, and self- 
evident truths like “the whole is greater than its 
part . Ihese are the first principles of the specula- 
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tive mteHect. In tho field of moral conduct there an* 
Similar first minciples of action, such as: “evil 
must be avoided, good done”; “Do not to others 
what you do not wish to be done to yourself”: 
^‘Parents should bo honoured”; “We should live 
teinricrately and act justly”. Such as these are self- 
evident truths in the field of moral conduct which any 
san(‘ person will admit if he understands them. 
According to the Scholastics, the readiness with which 
such moral truths are apprehcruled by the practical 
intellect is due to the natural habit impressed on the 
cognitive faculty which they call synderesis. While 
conscience is a dictate of the practical reason deciding 
that any particular action which 1 am contemplating 
is right or wrong, synderesis is a dictate of the same 
practical reason which has for its object the first 
gen(‘ral principles of moral action. 

St Thomas, Nj/mma, I, Q l\xix, a 12 (Parma, 1H52), Patuzzi. 
De rattone Humana m Miqne, Theologur CursuK completus, XT 
(Pans, 1841). X. Slater. 


Syndic, Apostolic. — A layman who in the name, 
and by the authority, of the Holy Seie assumes the care 
and civil administration of the temporalities and in 
particular the jx'cuniary alms destined for the support 
and benefit of Fraiunscan convents, and thence pro- 
vkh's for the requinanents of the brethren. To the 
Friars Minor corporate as well as individual ownership 
was forbidden by the constit ution or the rule. During 
the first years of the order’s existence, the literal ob- 
servance of this precept, b(‘ing feasible as well as 
possible, XJresented no difficulty; but as time went on. 
and the order developed as a vast, organization, and 
spread over the whole world, countless difficult i(*s had 
to be faced and fierce controversy arose, the qucpstio de 
paupertate lasting for centuries. To preserve and 
safi'guard as far as fiossible the letter as well as the 
spirit of the complete “expropriation” advocated by 
St. Francis, the popes adopted the fictio juris of assum- 
ing to themselves the ownership of all goods best ow(m I 
upon the friars. Thus the friars were legally rc'gardi^d 
as mere users, the right of property b(*ing vi'stcMi in the 
Roman pontiff, except in cases wlierc' the donors made 
exjilicit reservation in their own behalf. Hut as the 
civil administration of property in one’s own interest is 
an act of ownership, and this was prohibit (‘d by the rule, 
such administration had to be exercised by a steward 
appointed, or at least authorized, by the Holy See. 

According to the Decretal of Nicolas 111, “Exiit 
qui seminat” (art. 12, n. 2), 14 August, 1279, the ap- 
pointment of the syndic Apostolic rested with the 
sovereign pontiff or the cardinal protector , sometimes 
bishops acted as thi'ir delegates in this matter, but 
Martin IV C‘Exultantes”, 18 January, 1283) em- 
powered the superiors of the order— the general, the 
provincials, and the custodes— within their respective 
spheres of jurisdiction, to appoint nnd remove syndics 
as circumstances might require. The larger powers 
with which the syndic was invested by Martin IV 
and by his successors, Martin V (“Constitutiones Mar- 
tinianse” in Wadding, “Annales”, X, 301) and Paul 
IV (“Ex dementi”, 1 July, 1555), gave rise to the ap- 
pellation syndicus Martinianus in contradistinction 
to syndicus communis. This latter, as constitute by 
Nicholas 111 (Exiit) and Clement V Exivi de Para- 
dise”, 6 May, 1312), could deal only with movable 
property (valuables excepted) and with purcha^ 
moneys. The Martinian syndic on the other hand, 
as trustee and agent of the Holy See on behalf of the 
friars, might receive and dispose of all goods movable 
and immovable (money 

munerations) and, in pursuance of his trust, msldute 
proceedings in the courts and take such «teps m 
might be deemed necessary to protect the intere^s 
of the community in whose ^avo^^^f, ^ 

Apostolic syndic and his wife and children ^ 
COTded the enjoyment of all and sundry 
pardons, and privileges which the friars themselves 

XIV.— 25 


have obtained, or shall obtain, from the Holy See 
(Clement VII, “Dum Considerainus”, 16 April, 1526). 

iiullartum Frannscanum (Home, 1759-1908), passim; WaI)- 
Diva, Annales, pasHim; St. Bonavbhtuke, Omra Own., VIII 
(Quaraechi, 1882-1902), ,332, Fkrrari«. Bihlioiheca (Rome, 
1^5), 8. V. Syndicus; Mari'Kant, ReUctio Theol. de Instiiutione 
et Usu St/ndicorum sec. Regulam FF. Mm. (Antwem, 1048). 
The expoRitora of the Rule (oh. iv) inoludtnit the subtle and erudite, 
if sometimes erratic, Hii^nius de Pabisiih, Repula FF. Minorum 
(Pans. 1870), Rricb, The SeoUish Friars, I (London, 1009), 
4.33-70; Holzapfel, Manuals Hist. Ord. FF. Minorum (Frei- 
burg. 1909). ) 

\ Gregory Cleary. 

Syndicalism. — The term Syndicalism has been de- 
rived from the French syndicais, associations of work- 
ingmi'ii uniting members of the same t rade or industry 
for the furtherance of common economic interests. 
Syndicalism should therefore be synon>Tnous with 
Industrial or Trades Unionism; but like “Socialism” 
the word has come to be list'd almost exclusivtily in a 
reslriott'd sense and implies the principles exi>res8i'd 
in theory and practice by French syndicates united in 
Uie (Wffidi^ration G6n6ralo du Travail (General Con- 
ft'deralion of Labour). Three influences have com- 
bined in the formation of this new system: revolu- 
tionary unionism, Anarchism, and Socialism. The 
theories of Proudhon together with those of Marx and 
Hakovmine are here eomhinc'd in a new form of indus- 
trial agilalion which has received the name of “direct 
action”. There has bi'cn no scientific or purposeful 
adaptation of the various doctrines. The mere co- 
operation in the same smuHcats by followers of these 
often most antagonistic leaders has gradually brought 
about an agreement upon fundamental principles of 
revolutionary action to which all could subscribe, 
while free divergence of ojiinion might still find its 
individual expression outside the Syndicalist move- 
ment. Whil(* Syndicalism has but recently forced 
itself into iiotmlar notice, it is not new in its doctrines, 
which iiad almost all b(‘(‘n accepted by the old “Inter- 
national” of Paepe, Marx, and Hakounine. When 
this was finally swept away during the revolutionary 
period of 1S7(>-71, the present syrulicats were gradu- 
ally constructed, and after counth'ss vicissitudes the 
Socialist 1 C and Anarchistic elements were at last eon- 
Holidated in the ConfedCTation G6u()ral(‘ du Travail. 

The primary obj(*et. of revolutionary Syndicalism is 
common to the various groups of which it is composed 
and consists in the destruction of the existing ordi'r of 
society, t he expropriation and abolition of capital, and 
the elimination of the entire system of wages. Its 
basic doctrine is the teaching of the class struggle, 
whil(‘, like Socialism and Anarchism, it sees in patriot - 
ism one of its worst enemies. The State is to be vio- 
lently cornbatU'd even when it enaets measures bene- 
ficial to the labourer, since all reforms are said to be 
deceptive unless forced from it by the syndicalist 
workers themselves. There are but two divisions of 
mankind, thi‘ employers and the employc‘(l, and any- 
thing which can /oment bitterness and disagre<‘ment 
between those two is a triumph for the workiT. All 
this is pure Marxian doctrine. T1 h‘ met hod by which 
revolutionary Syndicalism would bring about its pur- 
pose is known as direct action, i. e. th<‘ absolute n*- 
jection of all internu'diary influences between the 
worker and his intended revolution. It disregards 
politics and parliamimtary activity, repudiates in- 
telloctuahsm, and refuses to ernyiloy any igency 
except that of the workingnian alone. Althou^ 
direct action does not in itself imply violence, yet the 
employment of physical force is considered insepa- 
rable from its successful application. The particular 
form in which direct action is to find its adequate 
expression is the general strike. Each strike now 
takes on the nature of a skirmish pniceding the ^eat 
battle and bc'comes an end in itself mdciiendently of 
its success or failure. It calls for the support of the 
entire working class, and t he more severe the conflict 
the greater the class-consciousncss that is developed. 
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The culmination of these minor conflicts is to be the 
great battle which is proposed as the immediate object 
of Syndicalism, the general strike. This idea had 
already been clearly formulated by the “Inter- 
nationar\ Success by the ballot is considered illu- 
sory because of its demoralizing influence upon the 
leaders, while str(*et l)arricading and fighting seem 
useless against modern armaments. Nothing there- 
fore is said to remain for t Ik* worker except the general 
strike of all industries at the same time. This will 
distribute the army over every section of the entire 
country and so rend(‘r it helpless. The business and 
industrial sections of the cities will thus fall into the 


zation of the /‘Industrial Workers of the World/’ and 
is likewise widely agitated under the form of indus- 
trial unionism by leading American socialists. In 
England a strong Syndicalist movement has sprung up 
since 1910, in v^ich year Tom Mann issued the first 
number of his “Industrial Syndicahst While radi- 
cal Socialists have been obliged to eonstrucjt a new 
labour union in the United States, their fellows in 
England have striven to d(‘velop the existing unions 
in the direction of solidarity and “direct action”. 

Levine, The Labour Movement in France (New York, 1912), 
Clay, Syndicalism and Ixibour (New York, 1911); Acht, Der 
Modeme Franzdsmehe Syndikali8mu\ (Jena, 1911); Corn^likhen, 
Veber den iniernationalcn Syndikalis/nue (TQbingen, 1910) , Chal- 


possession of the syruhcMn, who are at present to be 
prepared by education and class morality to take 
instant and successful control of all productive enter- 
prises. The struggle itsiilf is to be brief, but intense. 

Two special theories are connected with the general 
strike. They are known as the minority and the 
myth theories. The syndicalists are only a small pro- 
portion of the French workingmen and without finan- 
cial resources to sustain a ])rolong(d strike. To 
answer the difficulties which this condition naturally 
suggests it is taught that their lack of resources will 
b(*g('t a spirit of recklessness, while t heir revolutionary 
education will infuse enthusiasm into the comrades, 
whosi^ leaders they arc' destined to become. Thus the 
“conscious” or “bold” minority will suffice for the 
victory. The second theory was first proposed by 
Sorel in his “Reflexions sur fa violence”. Myths are 
defined by him as “artificial combinations invented 
to give the appearance of r(*ality to hopes that inspire 
men in their present activity ”. Such a myth, he says, 
was for the early Christians the second coming of 
Christ and the Kingdom of Heaven; such for the 
syndicalist revolutionists is the myth of the general 
strike which has no objective reality in the presemt. 

We have hitherto advisedly spoken of “revolu- 
tionary” Syndicalism, since tluTC is likewise a 
“reformist” el(;ment in the Syndicalist movement, or 
as it is more appropriately called, a “reformist revo- 
lutionary” group. It consists of a certain portion of 
the socialist following, whose ultimate object is 
identical with that of their comrades, the general 
strike and the social revolution; but who are opposed 
to the practice of violence, as inexpedient, and for the 
same reason likewise exercise j^eater precaution in 
dealing with other critical questions, such as patriot- 
ism and militarism. They believe likewise in secur- 
ing a safe financial status for the syndicats and in 
fighting for present, reforms. These reforms, how- 
ever, are to be understood in a purely Socialistic and 
Syndicalistic sense. Nothing that does not actually 
weaken the capitalistic class and prepare for its 
destruction is to be accounted of any value; while no 
concession that can ever be gained is to be considered 
final. It is difficult to ascertain the exact strength of 
this reformist element. Although it is in nowise in- 
considerable: yet the Confederation Oenerale du 
Travail has hitherto sailed under exclusively revolu- 
tionary colours. The ultimate aim of Syndicalism, as 
far as this can be ascertained, is the establishment of 
an “economic federalism” in which the Bourses du 
Travail, or Labour Exchanges, which are affiliated 
with the Confederation Generate du Travail, are 
meant to play an important r61e. The units of society 
arc to be the syndicats united in the trade federations, 
which in turn are to be centralized in the general con- 
federation. The supreme thought of the i)re8ent is 
however, the general strike, and the syndicMs united 
for this purpose are known as the syndicats rouges in 
distinction io ihe syndicats jaunes, who are opposed to 
Syndicalism and favour the strike only as an extreme 
measure. 

The term Syndicalism has not as yet been officially 
applH'd to any labour association in the United States* 
nevertheless the movement itself exists in the organi- 


LAYE, SyndicaUsme r^volutionnairr ed Syndicahsme reformiste 
(PariH, 1909), Sorel, R6/lexions sur la Violence (PariM, 1910, 
2nd eci,); Yvetot, A.B C. Syndicahste (Pans), The Times (Lon- 
don), 2.5 March, 1ft Annl, 1912; Guiffueuieb and Keufer, Le 
Mouvement Socialiste (Jan.-April, 1905), 1. 

Joseph Husslein. 

Synedrium. See Sanhedrin. 

SynesiuB of Cjrrene, Bishop of Ptolomais, neo-Pla- 
tonist, date of birth uncertain , d. about 414. He was 
a younger son of an ancient family of Cyrene which 
trace<i its descent from the lleraideida', the mythical 
founders of the city. Synesius pursued his higher 
studies at Alexandria, where lie became a devoted dis- 
ciple of the famous Hypatia, to whom several of his 
letters are addressed and for whom h(‘ entertained a 
life-long devotion. After serving some time in the 
army he settled in his native land, “studying philos- 
ophy, mathematics, astronomy, everything; farming, 
hunting, having many a brusl/with hordes of pilfering 
Libyans; and every now and then upholding the cause 
of some one who had undeservedly fallen into difficul- 
ties”, This kind of life, in <‘very way suited to his 
tastes and (lisposition, was interrupted by a mission 
to Constantinople, the object of which was to presemt 
a ^o\d crown to the new em]ieror. Arcadius, and ob- 
tain alleviation of the burdc'ii oi taxation. Nearly 
three years he waited for an audience. The all-power- 
ful Eutropius who sold the jirovinces to the highest 
bidder was not the man to allow the emperor to be 
troubled with complaints. Finally, Synesius obtained 
an audience and delivered his famous oration “On 
Kingship”. He left Constantinople in 400. Accord- 
ing to some authorities before, and according to others 
^ter, the mission to Constantinople, Synesius vis- 
ited Athens. He has described the visit in two letters 
[54 and 135] to his brother, Euoptius. His reason for 
undertaking the voyage was, he jestingly said, that 
a number of people, priests and privat e persons, had 
had revelations in dreams that, unless he did so, some 
great evil would befall him. Then he would escape 
the present evils and would no longer have to revere 
people who had been to Athens and regarded them- 
selves as demigods, and those who had not as demi- 
donkeys or mules. ' Athens was a disappointment. 
Like a beast that had been sacrificed, only the hide 
remained. At Alexandria, Synesius married a Chris- 
tian by whom he had several children. During this 
period he did most of his literary work and carried on a 
large correspondence with his friends. Owing to the 
incapacity and cowardice of the military authorities, 
the desultory raids of the barbarians assumed almost 
the proportions of regular warfare. Synesius took a 
leading part in organizing defensive measures, levying 
volunteers, procuring arms, etc. 

In 409 Synesius was elected Metropolitan of Ptol- 
emais. Ihe bishop-elect imbosomed himself in a 
letter [Ep. cv] to Euoptius. The duties of a bishop 
were uncongenial to him, fond as he was of his amuse- 
religious study. He could not 
1 '‘^od, the law and the 

cred hand of Theophilus”. His amusements might 
go, much as he would hate to see his “darling dogs 
no longer allowed to hunt”. Still, “if it is God‘s will, 

I will submit . But there was a worse obstacle. 
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‘‘PhiloTOphy is opposed to the opinions of the vulgar. 
I certainly shall not admit that the soul is jx>sterior 
to the body . . . that the world and all its parts shall 
perish together. The resurrection ... I consider 
something sacred and ineffable and ain far from shar- 
ing the ideas of the multitude’’. He could keep 
silence but not “pretend to hold opinions which he did 
not hold”. Theophilus, he said, must know every- 
thing and decide. Seven months elapsed between 
the writing of this letter and Syne'sius’s consecration. 
That Synesius should yield is hardly surprising. His 
dogmatic perceptions were not keen enough to make 
him realize the falseness of his position as a bishop. 
Theophilus, the persecutor of the Origenists, is the 
difficulty. Perhaps, like many masterful men, he 
could put the telescope to liis blind eye and refuse to 
see what he did not wish to see. Perhaps the nega- 
tions in Synesius’s letter were not his last word with 


zig, tS71). There is a French translation of the Epiatlea by 
La PAT* (jParta, 1870), very useful but not always trustworthy. 
StH* aleto VuLJKiiANN, Sj/rnutimt von Cj/rene (Berlin, 180^ ; Clausiin, 
De Synemo (Copenhagen, 1831); Haloomm, JHd. Chtia^, Biog,; 
Gardner, iSynmua of Cyrene (London, 1880); Crawford, 
Synrsws, the Hellene (London, 1901); Kraus, Studten Uber 
Synesioa von Cyrene in Theoi. QiMrtalechr. (Ttlbingcn, ISfUSr-dO). 
For the religious views of Hynesius when ho was elected bishop 
see also lIoi^TKNiiTH, Dineerlatto de Synmio et Fuga Bpiecoftatue, 
which will bo found in Rradinq’s edition of Emyrius and Theo~ 
doret (Cambridge, 1720). Hulstenius’s view is imposed to that of 
Baronius. F, J. BaCCHITS. 

Synnada, titular metropolis in Phrygia Salutaris. 
Synnada is said to have been founded by Acamas who 
went to Phrygia after the Trojan war and took some 
Macedonian colonists. The consul Manlius Vulso 
passed through that city on his expeditions against 
the Galatians. It was situatt'd in the south-eastern 
part of Eastern Phrygia, or Parorea, thus named 
because it extended to the foot of the mountains of 


regard to doctrinal questions. Baronius held that 
Synesius defamed himself to escape the episcopate, 
and this was al^ the opinion of Jeremy Taylor, “for 
all this Theophilus, Bishop of Alexandria, eons(‘crated 
him, as knowing all this to be but stratagem and the 
arts of an odd fantastic humility” [Ductor dubitan- 
tium, iii, 2]. The “ fantastic humility” solution of the 
problem has found very few supporters. As a bishop, 
Synesius devoted himself to the multiform duties of 
this office, without, however, concealing how uncon- 
genial such a press of business was to him. We find 
mm first warning and then excommunicating a blood- 
thirsty governor, denouncing the Eunornians, super- 
intending the elections of bishops, etc. His latter 
days wore embittered by the death of his three sons 
and the ruin of his country by the barbarians. His 
last letter was to Hypatia. She had been to him, “a 
mother, a sister, and a teacher”. In his last hymn he 
recommends himself to Christ. It is a prayer that 
*‘his sins may be forgiven and that he may behold the 
glory of the Saviour”. . . 

Tne following are his writings: “De Providentia . 
first part composed while in Constantinople, second 
part after return to Cyrene: a political pamphlet in 
which Gainas and Aurelian figure as lyphon and 
Osiris; “De regno in which an ideal Roman emperor 
is presented in an or,ation, d(‘livcrcd before Arcadius; 
“De dono astrolabii’', a treatise accompanying the 
gift of a planisphere to one Paconiua at Constanti- 
nople. The following were written between 400 and 
409: the “Cynogetics” (not extant), a treatise on 
the breeding of dogs; “De insomniis”, a curious treatise 
on dreams. Divination, according to Synesius, fol- 
lowing Plotinus, was possible because of the unity of 
nature. All parts of the universe are in sympathy, so 
in each thing there are indications of other things. 
“Dion”, a vindication of his manner of life against 
stern asceticism; “Calvitii Encomium”, a facetious 
eulogy on baldness by a man who suffered from that 
complaint. The following belong to 4 O 97 I 4 : two 
fragments of homilies; “ Constitutio sive elogium Any- 
sii’’ (Anysius was a general who luwi been successful 
against the barbarians); “Cataatasis , describing the 
ruin of Pentapolis. There are one hundred and fifty- 
five epistles and ten hymns written at different peri- 
ods of his life, the latter valuable beca^ of the light 
which they throw on his religious and Philo^phical 
views, the former, the most precious of his writi^, 
because of the light they throw on the wder s i^- 
sonality, and the picture which they give of the age 
in which he lived. 

Orationa et hamltarum e^le*. 

A new edition of the Hym /p 1825)* by Christ and 

i5S^l^~”XA ~ Anorum (I^ip- 


Pisidia. After having belonged to the kingdom of 
the Attali, it became the capital of a district of the 

f irovince of Asia, except on two occasions during the 
ast century of the Republic when it was temporarily 
attached to Cilicia. Under these two regimes 
Synnada was the centre of an important convent ua 
jundtcua, or judicial centre; it was to preside at this 
assembly that Cicero stoppixi at Synnacla on his 
way from Ephesus to Cilicia and on his return. 
Although small, the city was celebrated throughout 
the empire on account of the trade in marble which 
came from the ouarrics of the neighbouring city of 
Dacimium. Under Diocletian at the time of the 
creation of Phrygia Paoatiana, Synnada, at the inter- 
section of two preat roads, became the metropolis. 
On its coins, which disappear after the reign of Gal- 
lienus, its inhabitants call themselves Dorians and 
lonians. To-day it is the ciW of Schifout Kassaba, 
situated five hours south of Afioun Kara Hissar, 
vilayet of Broussa. 

Ciiristianity was introduced at an early date into 
Synnada. The “ Martyrologiurn HiiTonymianum” 
mentions several of its martyrs. For St Trophimus, 
honoured by the Latin and Greek Churches on 19 
Sept., see “Acta SS.”, VI Sept., 9 sq. A reliquary in 
the form of a sarcophagus containing some of the bones 
of this martyr nas been discovered at Schifout 
Kassaba and transported to the museum at Brous^j 
this curious monument may date back to the third 
century [sec Mendel in “ Bulletin de Corrcspondance 
Hell6nique”, XXXIII (1909), 342 sq.]. Eusebius 
(Hist. Eccl., VI, 19) speaks of its pious bishop 
Atticus who entrusted to the layman Theodore the 
duty of instructing the Christians. About 230-5 
a council on the rebaptizing of heretics was held 
there (Euseb., Hist. Eccl,, VII, 7). St. Agapetus, 
mentioned in the Roman Martyrology on 24 March 
as Bishop of Synnada, belonged to iSynaus. For a 
list of other bishops see Le Quion, “Oriens christ.”, 
I, 827. Mention must be made of Procopius (321); 
Cyriacus, friend of St. John Chrysostom; rhoodosius 
and his compt^titor Agai>etus, at first a Maccnlonian 
heretic; Severus (431); Marinianus (44H-51), 
Thcogenes (536); Severus (553); St. Pausieacus, 
during the reign of Maurice, honoured by the Greek 
Church on 13 May; Cosmas, 680; John, adversary 
of the Iconoclasts m the time of Patriarch St. Germa- 
nus; St. Michael, honoured by the Latin and Greek 
churches 23 May, died 23 May, 826, in exile for his 
zeal in defending the worship of images; Peter under 
Photius; John under Photius; Pantaleon under Leo 
the Wise; Leo under Basil II; Nicetas m 1082; 
Georgios at the Council of St. Sophia, about 1450, 
if one can believe the apocryphal Acts of this council, 
which perhaps never occurred. The last Bishop 
of Synnada spoken of in the documents, without 
mentioning his name, probably liyc^ under John 
Cantacuzenus (see Cantacuz. Hist. , III, 73) and 
probably never lived at Synnada on account of the 
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Turkish conquest. Several years after (1385) the 
see was committed to the Metropolitan of Phila- 
delphia. In conclusion may be mentioned St. 
Constantine, a converted Jew of S 3 mnada, who lived 
in the tenth century; he became a monk, and is 
honoured by the Greek Church 26 December. 

Smith, Diet, of Greek and Roman Geog ; Tkxier, Aeie Mineure, 
430; Ramsay, Ana Minor; Idem, Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia: Ferret in Revue archiologique, new sencH, XXXI 
(January to June, 1876), 190-203; WXchter, Der Verfall des 
Grieche-^ums in Kleinasien in XIV. Jahrhundert (T^eipzig, 1903), 
37. S. P^TRinks. 

Synod (Gr. <r^podof, an assembly), a general term for 
ecclesiastical gatherings under hierarchical authority, 
for the discussion and decision of matters relating to 
faith, morals, or discipline. It corresponds to the 
Latin word concilium. The word synodua appeara 
probably for the first time in the so-called “Apostolic 
canons’ , while the word concilium was employed 
in the same meaning by Tertullian more than a cen- 
tury earlier. Synod and council are, therefore, syn- 
onymous terms. When the bishops of the whole 
world are congregated under the presidency of the 
pope, the synod is denominated (rcumenical or gen- 
eral. It is only to such an assembly that it is lawful 
to apply the term sancta aynodus (see Councils, Gen- 
eral). If the bishops of an ecclesiastical province 
meet under the headship of their metropolitan, the 
council is termed provincial. When the nierarens of 
all the provinces of a nation ^emble, the synod is 
called national, or, under certain circumstances, plen- 
ary. The regulations governing provincial and plen- 
ary councils are practically the same. In addition to 
those mentioned, there arc other synods that are more 
difficult of classification, as synods of the East or the 
West, the aynodoi endenwuaai of Constantinople, and 
the mixed councils of ecclesiastical and secular digni- 
taries who assembled together to make regulations 
for both spiritual and civil matters. 

Different from all other councils is the diocesan 
synod. Other councils are assemblies of bishops who 
have a definitive vote in the matters under considera- 
tion, but in a dioce^n synod there is only one voter 
and only one lawgiver, the bishop of the diocese. 
This article deals mainly with diocesan synods. In 
his book “De Synodo Dicecesana” (lib. 1, c. i) Bene- 
dict XIV thus defines a diocesan synod: “A lawful as- 
sembly convoked by the bishop, in which he gathers 
together the priests and clerics of his diocese and all 
others who are bound to attend it, for the purpose of 
doing and deliberating concerning what belongs to 
the pastoral care. ” The Council of Trent (Sess. XXIV, 
c. ii, “De ref. ”) requires that a diocesan synod be held 
once a year. This law is still in force, but a mild 
interpretation, introduced by custom, has been tac- 
itly sanctioned by the Holy See. Usually, the date 
for holding the synod should be announced on the 
Feast of the Epiphany. A month before the opening 
the decree of convocation should be affixed to the 
cathedral doors, and it should be published on three 
successive Sundays in parish churches. When two 
dioceses are united under one bishop, the synod should 
be celebrated alternately in the cathedral of each such 
diocese. It belongs to the bishop to convoke the dio- 
cesan synod whether he be consecrated as yet or not. 
An archbishop, however, who has not yet received 
the pallium, has not the same right. Vlcars-general 
can assemble a synod only in virtue of a special man- 
date of the bishop. When a diocese is vacant, the 
vicar capitular can and should hold a diocesan synod 
if a year has elapsed since the celebration of the last 
one. Ordinarily, the convocation of a synod should 
take place after the episcopal visitation of the diocese, 
as the bishop can then be better guided in forming his 
statutes. When, however, the visitation has been 
neglected for years, it is considered more advisable to 
hold the synod first. As the bishop is the only law- 


giver at a synod, it belongs to him to draw up the vari- 
ous decrees which he may wish to promulgate at its 
sessions. While he convokes the synod by his own 
authority and is not required to consult his chapter 
concerning the convocation or its preparatory acts, 
yet he must ask the counsel of his chapter or diocesan 
consultors as to the decrees he desires to enact, though 
he is not bound to follow their advice. The bishop is 
exhorted, in the formation of his decrees, to hold pri- 
vate conferences with the prudent, learned, and pious 
clerics of his diocese, and then to consult his chapter 
on the proposed statutes thus formed (S. C. C., 26 
Nov., 1689). Only in this way docs the bishop de- 
liberate with the clergy of his diocese at a synod, and 
though the finished decrees will receive all their 
authority from him, yet it is consonant with the mind 
of the Church that, in the formation of the statutes, 
the opinion of the clergy be heard and considered. 
Summonses to a diocesan synod should be given to the 
vicar-general, the members of the cathedral chapter, 
holders of benefices, and all others who have care of 
souls. If there is a custom to that effect, all the clergy 
of the diocese may be summoned. Regulars who have 
care of souls are obliged to attend a synod. Their 
superiors are not, however, obliged to attend, unless 
they personally act as parish priests or curates. The 
bishop has power to punish with censures all those 
legitimately summoned who fail to attend. Laymen 
may also be invited by the bishop to be present at a 
synod if there is a custom to that effect, but under no 
circumstances can they acquire a right to such summons. 

At the synod the decrees determined on by the 
bishop are promulgated, and a period of two months 
is allowed for having recourse against them to the 
bishop or the Holy See. All the clergy and laity of the 
diocese are bound by these decrees, and it is not neces- 
sary for the bishop to send his statutes to Rome for 
revision before publication. Exempt regulars are 
bound to observe diocesan decrees in all things which 
concern the sacred canons, the Constitutions of popes 
and councils, and the decrees of the Sacred Roman 
Congregations. The bishop may not force his cle^y 
to buy printed copies of the diocesan statutes (S. C. C., 
14 Dec., 1658). During the synod the appointment 
is made of synodal examiners. To the former duties 
of these officials has been added by the “Maxima 
Cura” of Pius X (20 Aug., 1910) that of being asso- 
ciated with the bishop in drawing up the decree for the 
administrative removal of parish priests. By the 
same papal Constitution, parochial consultors, who 
are to be assessors in case of recourse against a decree 
of removal, are also to be chosen by the synod from 
among the parish priests. Synodal witnesses are like- 
wise chosen at some synods, whose main duty it is to 
help in the framing of deliberative questions or to re- 
port at the following synod what has been the effect 
of the degrees promulgated at the last assembly, or to 
suggest new ones. Synodal judges are also to be 
chosen, though they are rarely now employed. Their 
office is to expedite such causes as may be committed 
to their judgment outside Rome by the Holy See. 
These Judges should be at least four in number in 
every diocese, and their names must be forwarded to 
Rome as soon as selected. The subject-matter of the 
decrees framed at a diocesan synod should concern 
only the preservation of faith or discipline. Under 
no circumstances may such a synod define any new 
wticle of faith or decide any doctrinal point in dispute 
between Catholic theologians or frame statutes con- 
trary to the common canon law of the Church. 

For synods in eeneral use see bibliography of article CouKCiLS, 
UBNERAL. The best work on diocesan synods is that of Benedict 
AlV. De Synodo Dioecesanq^ Bouix treats of these synods in 
.Ejnscopo, n (3rd ed., Paris, 1883); Ferraris, Bibliotheca 
^nonica, II (Rome, 1891), s. v. Concilium, art. 3; in Taunton, 

s. V.; Hefele, Counoile 
(Edinburgh, 1871—), and new French 
translation by Lbclercq (Pans, 1907 — ). 

W. H. W. Fanning. 
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Stnods, National. — Acoordins to the recent canon 
L® r'*® deliberating assemblies 
iu bishops of a nation are convoked bv 

^e patriarch or primate (Cf. Bened. XIV, “Ete 
bynoao , 1, i), but, in order to include the ancient 
national synods, it would bo more correct to say a 
legitimate assernb age of the episcopate of a nation. 
^ decisions of which are vahd for an entire national 
C/himch. r or the classic definition is far from being 
^ ancient national councils, as it is 

dimcult to apply to all recognized oecumenical councils 
th(‘ present classic definition and conditions for such 
councils. 


Councils are commonly divided into general or oecu- 
mimical, or particular; the latter are subdivided into 
national and provincial according as they assemble 
the bishops of a whole nation or of an ecclesiastical 
province. Finally come the assemblies of the clergy 
of a diocese, which are calli^d diocesan synods rather 
than councils. But writers point out that this classi- 
fication is not and cannot be very exact. For instance, 
to what category belongs the Council of Arles of 314, 
at which Constantine in agreement with the pope con- 
voked all the bishops, or at least a representation, of 
the whole episcopate of his empire at that time? So 
also if we agree with most authors in regarding as 
national councils the assemblies of African bishops, it 
may be objected that Africa did not form a distinct 
nation in the lioman Empire. On the other hand 
there have been councils which, while they did not 
assemble all the bishops of a nation, may neverlhi'- 
less be regarded as real national synods; such were the 
reform assemblies held at the command of Charle- 
magne in 814 simultaneously at Arles, Beims, Mainz, 
Tours, and Chdlons. Moreover, if in order to be 
national a council must be presided over by a patriarch 
or primate, we must remove from the list of national 
councils nearly all the episcopal assemblK's of the 
Frankish Kingdom and Empire, for they were (in- 
voked at the command of kings and emp(‘fors, and the 
Frankish Church never had any patriarchal or pn- 
matial see whose bishop was qualified to convoke or 
preside over the entire national episcojiate. Besides 
the term “national” was not very widespread m 
ancient times, it being the custom to speak rather of 
'‘universal” or “plenary” councils as m Africa or 
Spain, but this word was not used as synonymous with 
oecumenical. It meant plenary for all tlm provinces 
of Roman Africa or for the whole Visigothic Kingdom, 
in the same sense that the plenary Councils of Bal- 
timore were meetings of the episcojiatc of the United 


States. , . . 

This being understood, the canonical prescriptions 
regarding national councils are the same, proportion- 
ately speaking, as for general and provincial councils 
To be legitimate their convocation must proceed from 
the authority having competent jurisdiction over the 
national church, either partiarch or primate (provided 
that these titles be not merely honorary). In de- 
fault of this authority the convocation should proceed 
from the Holy See, as was done for the recent national 
councils enumerated below. It was becau^ the con- 
vocation was not competent that the “national coun- 
cil” of Paris of 181 1 was not legitimate. To this con- 
vocation corresponds on the part of the bishops the 
obligation to appear in person at the assembly unless 
they have a legitimate reason. But representation 
of a numerous episcopate will suffice, as was the case 
in Africa, according to canon ix of the Ploi^ry Coun- 


rightfully he- 

[oly See, if there are any; 


cU of Milevis in 402. The 

longs to the delegates of the ^ - , - ; 

if not, to the partiarch or primate, or to the oldest 
metropolitan, as was the custom in the Frankish king- 
doms. A national council freely discusses the ecclesi- 
astical or mixed matters which have been the cause 
of the meeting; the decisions adopted become a law 
for the entire nation, but like those of provincial 


councils, and with much more reason, they must first 
be submitted to the approval of the Holy See. 

No historical or canonical interest of any impor- 
tance determines which of the ancient councils held at 
Antioch, Alexandria, and Constantinople may be 
classed as national councils. Obviously, the presence 
and authority of the patriarclis of the various churches 
rendered this sort of meeting very easy. On several 
occasions the Patriarchs of Con8t.antinople convoked 
the whole episcopate of the Byzantine Empire. But 
these councils have left no very distinct traces in the 
Greek canonical collections, whereas those of the Nes- 
torian Church of the Persian Flrnpire consist chiefly of 
canons of the national cotincils held from 410 to 775 
(cf, “Synodicon Orientale”, ed. Chabot, B)03). In 
the West also there was an important series of national 
councils, the most noteworthy being the assemblies 
of the episcopate of Christ.ian Africa under the presi- 
dency of the Bishop of Carthago, especially the twenty- 
one plenary councils held during the episcopate of 
Aurelius (303-427), which form almost the entire 
canonical collection of Africa. In like manner the 
Spanish canonical collection is chiefly composed of the 
canons of the seventeen national councils which the 
episcopate of the Visigothic Kingdom held, nearly al- 
ways at Toledo, from 580 to 094. But while the Afri- 
can councils consisted wholly of bishops, the kings and 
nobles of the kingdom aasiste^d at those of Toledo, 
without, how(‘ver, otln^wiso interfering in matters 
properly r(>ligious. TIh' same was true of the bYank- 
ish national (iouncils, where the episinipal assemblies 
were, as it were, du{)licated by an assembly of nobje^a: 
occasionally, as at Mainz in 813, there was a third 
group, eompoHod of abbots and monks. The list 
opens with throe national cournnls which atwombled 
the episcopate of the thret' kingdoms into whicli Gaul 
was divided at the beginning of the fifth wntury: 
Agde (.5(X)) for th(' Anan Visigotliio Kingdom; ()rl6ana 
(511), for the Kingdom of the Franks; Knaone (517), 
for that of the Burgundians. Most of the Frankish 
councils held under the Merovingians and Carlovingi- 
ans assembled the episcoimte of one, sometimes of 
several kingdoms, 'i'he king often assisBxl the^roat 
and th(‘ conciliar decisions bearing on discipline wore 
the subject of royal ordiimnt^es or capitulars These 
doubl(3 a8.semblio.s of bishops and comilea (counts) were 
the usual method in the Frankish kingdoins, and Tho- 
massin rightly regards them os the historical origin of 
parliaments. Theacisof these meetings have not boon 
gathered into a uniform complete canonical collection. 

In recent centuries Catholic national councils have 
b(H;n resumed in the East and the West at the instance 
of tlie popes and under the presidency of their legates. 
Without going into details, the most noteworthy of 
these were: the provincial or national ciouncils of 
Mount Lebanon, for the Maronites, m 1730, confirmed 
by Benedict. XIV; those of 1803 ami 1871 for the Al- 
banians; those of Zamosk 1720 and 1801 for the 
Ruthenians; that of 1841 for the Mclchiten; that of 
Sciarfa in the Lebanon (1888) for the Hynaris; that of 
Cairo in 1898 for the Copts; that of Roiru' in 1011 for 
the Armenians; in Ament?a the IhrtHj plenary Councils 
of Baltimore (1852, 1866, 1884), and the plenary 
rather than national council of Latin America in 1890. 

Thomahsin, VeittA et nov . diAC., part II, III, xlni wri.; Benh- 
DicT XIV, De Synodo dimeesana, I, i; Hbfdle, Hui, des concilett 
I, introduction. 

A. Boitdinhon. 

Synodal Examiners. See Examingrs, Synodal. 

Synods, Mixed. See Councils, General, sub- 
title 11. 

Synoptics, the name given since Griesbach^s time 
(about 1790) to the first three canonical Gospels. It 
is derived from the fact that these Gospels admit, — 
differently from the evangelical narrative of St. John, 
— of being arranged and harmonized section by sec- 
tion, so as to allow the eye to realize at a glance 
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(<n(^i*o^if) the numerous pass^es which are common 
to them, and also the portions which are peculiar 
either to only two, or even to only one, of them. 

1. Differences and Resemblances . — Turning over the 
pages of an ordinary harmony of the four, or of a 
synopsis of the first three, Gospels, which show in 
parallel columns the coincident parts of the evangeli- 
cal narratives, the reader will at once notice the large 
amount of matter which is common to the Gospels of 
St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke. Brief as these 
three sketches of Christ’s life actually are, they run 
parallel to one another in no less than 330-370 vers^ 
or about one-third of their whole account of Christ's 
words and deeds, while, with the exception of a few 
incidents (68 verses), the whole contents of St. Mark 
are practically found in St. Matthew and in St. Luke. 
This agreement in the facts related appears all the 
more striking, because of the great amount of his- 
torical material which must have been at the disposal 
of each Synoptical writer. The Synoptists are, each 
and all, fully aware that Jesus healed vast numbers of 
various diseases; they nevertheless agree in selecting 
the same cases of healing for fuller record; and while 
they distinctly speak of His unceasing and extensive 
teaching, yet they usually concur in reporting the 
same discourses. A no less wonderful similarity may 
be observed between the first three Gospels with 
regard to the general conception and the order of the 
whole narrative. In all three, Christ’s public life is 
distinctly connected with the preaching of St. John 
the Baptist, is chiefly confined to Galilee, and is set 
forth in certain epochs, as the early Galilean ministry, 
the crisis in Galilee, the ministry in Perea and Jerusa- 
lem, and the tragic end in the Holy City followed by a 
glorious Resurrection. In constructing their several 
records, the SynoiDtists adopt the same general 
method, of presentation, giving not a consecutive nar- 
rative that would result from a fusing of the material 
employtxi, but a series of little accounts which are iso- 
lated by peculiar introductory and concluding for- 
mula), and which repeatedly agree in details and in 
order even where a deviation from the chronological 
sequence is manifest. Together with all these resem- 
blances, there is throughout the Synoptics a remark- 
able agreement in words and phrases, which can be 
more particularly realized by means of a Greek har- 
mony or a close translation of the original text. This 
verbal agreement in the Greek Gospels is all the more 
surprising;, as Jesus spoke in Aramaic, and as in most 
cases, it is plain that the verbal resemblances cannot 
be referred to an accidental similarity, since they are 
duo to the common use of very peculiar terms and ex- 

E ressions, of identical variations from either the He- 
rew or the Septuagint in quotations from the Old 
Testament. 

The interconnexion of the Synoptics is not, how- 
ever, simply one of close resemblance, it is also one of 
striking difference. When compared attentively, the 
three records appear distinct as well as similar in inci- 
dents, plan^ and language. Each Synoptical writer 
introduces into his narrative fragments more or less 
extensive, at times entire episodes which are not re- 
lated by the other two Evangelists. St. Mark says 
nothing of the infancy and the early life of Christ, 
while St. Matthew and St. Luke, who speak of them, 
do not as a rule narrate the same tacts. St, Mark does 
not even allude to the Sermon on the Mount, and St. 
Luke alone narrates in detail the last journey of Jesus 
from Galilee to Jerusalem . On the other hand, Matt., 
xiv, 22 — xvi. 12 and Mark, vi, 45 — viii, 26, record a 
^riea of Galilean incidents which are nowhere found 
in the third Gospel. Despite his obvious conciseness, 
St. Mark has two miracles and two parables wholly 
peculiar to himself. St. Matthew, who apparently 
does not aim at brevity, makes no reference to the 
Aacension. Moreover, in the very passages which in- 
dicate a close relation of the three, or of at least two, 


Synoptics, in their sources, minor differences in the 
ewnts recorded continually appear, which can be 
fully realized only tiirough a dihgent study of the 
parcel passages, or through the pwusal of larger 
commentaries in which such constant differences are 
distinctly pointed out. At times the divergence are 
SO great as to appear, at first, actual contradKJtioM. 
Of this description are the difiorerices noticeable be- 
tween the genealogies of Jesus (Matt., i, I““Im Luke, 
iii 23-38), the accounts of the t pisode of the demom- 
acs of Gerasa (Matt., viii, 28-34; Mark, y, 1—20; 
Luke viii, 26-39), of the miraculous healing con- 
nected with Jericho (Matt., xx, 29—34, Mark, x, 46— 
52; Luke, xviii, 35-43), of the petition of the mother 
of James and John (Matt., xx, 20-28; Mark^ x, 35- 
45), of the incidents relative to the Resurrection, etc. 
The general disposition of the events narrated betrays 
also considerable differences. Thus while St. Mat- 
thew devotes three successive cluipters to the Sermon 
on the Mount (v-vii) and gives together the parables 
of the kingdom in one chapter (xiii), St. Luke divides 
this twofold topic into several portions which he con- 
nects with distinct circumstances. It is well known 
too, that St. Matthew very often gathers together 
topics which are similar, while St.. Mark and St. Luke 
follow more closely the chronological order, whence 
arise numerous transpositions which affect the general 
arrangement of the narrative. 

Numerous variations can likewise be noticed in the 
particular arrangement of facts and words, for the 
elements of the one and the same episode often occupy 
a different place in one or other of the Synoptics, or 
either Evangelist suppresses or adds a detail which 
modifies the incident. Finally, the verbal differences 
between the first three Gospels are hardly less numer- 
ous and striking than their verbal resemblances. 
Each Synoptist has his peculiar and favourite words 
and expressions, which have been carefully tabulated 
by recent Biblical scholars (Hawkins, “Horse synop- 
ticae”; Allen, on St. Matthew; Swetc, on St. Mark; 
Plummer, on St. Luke). The verbal differences ap- 
pear in the very passages which abound in verbal co- 
incidences (cf. for instance. Matt., xviii, 2, 3; Mark, 
ix, 47, 48), the identity of expression never extending 
through passages of any length, and unless in re- 
ported discourses of Christ rarely beyond a few words 
at a time. This is often due to the use of synony- 
mous terms, or of different tenses, or of different prop- 
ositions, or of short glosses which either Synoptist 
adds to the same name or detail. We find for in- 
stance, in Matt., ix, 6, kXLpij, in Mark, ii, 11, Kpdpparoty 
in Luke, v, 24, kXiplSIop' in Matt., iii, 16. “Spirit of 
God”, in Mark, i, 10, “ Spirit in Luke^ lii, 22, “the 
Holy Ghost”; etc. And what is of particular signifi- 
cance in this connexion, is the fact that the verbal 
differences occur when one should most naturally ex- 
pect an absolute identity of expressions, as for in- 
stance, in the words of the institution of the Holy 
Eucharist, in the record of the title on the Cross, 
etc. 


II. The Synoptic Problem . — These resemblances 
and differences, the extent and complexity of which 
grow upon the student who compares carefully the 
Synoptic Gospels and contrasts them with St. John’s 
narrative, coiwtitute a unique phenomenon in ancient 
and modern literature. Tney are facts which no one 
can refer either to mere chance, or to the direct influ- 
ence of inspiration. On the one hand, the resem- 
blances are top numerous and too striking to be re- 
garded as explicable on the hypothesis that the first 
three Evangelists wrote independently of one an- 
other. On the other, the differences are at times so 
significant as to imply that they are due to the use of 
different documents by the Evangelists, as for ex- 
ample in the case of the two genealogies of Jesus 
Christ. The harmony and the variety, the resem- 
blances and the differences must be both accounted 
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for. ^ey form together a literary problem, — the 
Synoptic 'Problem, as ,t i.s calle,,l,-the existence of 
which was practically unknown to the ancient ecckv- 
siastmal writers. In point of fact, St. Chrysostom 
and Augustine are the only lathers who have for- 
mulated views concerning the mutual relation of the 
hynoptic C^ospels, and the writers of the Middle Ages 
do not seem to have taken into account these na- 
tnstic views which, after all, were far from affordmK a 
complete solution of that diflieult question Subw-- 
qiii'iit leading scholars, such a,s Grotius, Rich, Simon, 
Le Clerc, had little mort3 than a suspicion of the 
problem, and it is only in the course of the eighteimlh 
century that the scientific examination of the ques- 
tioii was actually started. 

I]ver since the last quarter of that century, the dis- 
cussion of the origin of the mutual relationship be- 
tween the first three Clospels has bt^n carried on with 
great ardour and mgcuiuity especially in C5crmany. 
As might well be ex^i(*cted, the supposition that thi'se 
Gospels arc so likcj one another because their r(‘Kpec- 
tiv(‘ authors made use of each other’s writings was 
first, tried, and in settling the order, that m which tlu* 
Synoptic Gospels stand in the canon first, found fa- 
vour. As fresh investigations brought n(‘w facts to 
light, new forms of hypothesis sought to satisfy the 
facts, with the gradual result that the domain of pos- 
sibility well-nigh appears to have* been measured out. 
Numerous and conflicting as the successive attiunpts 
at solution have been, their history shows that a cer- 
tain progress has been made in the discussion of the 
Synoptic I’roblem, The many relations of the ques- 
tion have come into ch'arer light, and the data for its 
solution hav(‘ been revealing themselves while mere 
a ))riori views or unsound inf(‘renc(‘s have been dis- 
carded. 

III. Solutions of the Sijnoptie Prohleni — All at- 
tempts at assigning the* causi' of t.h<‘ n'semblances an<l 
ditTerences of the first three (}os|k*Is admit of being 
classified und(T thr(‘e general heads, according as tin* 
relationship of the Synoptics has ixcn iwplained by 
appealing to: A, oral tradition; B, mutual depend- 
ence; or C, earlier document s 

A. Oral Dependence . — The hypothesis of oral tra- 
dition implies that before our Go8|>(‘ls arose there w<‘re 
no written records of Christ’s ministry, or at least 
none which was used by the Synoptists. It asserts 
that these Evangelists have drawn from narrat ives of 
sayings and deeds of Jesus which eye-witness(*s of Ills 
public life handed on by word of mouth, and whicJi 
gradually assumed a grt'ater or l(*ss degrei* of hxity 
with constant repetition. According to this theory, 
the resemblances bet ween the first t hree (Gospels can 
be easily accounted for. The sect ions common to all 
are exiilained by a cycle of teaching probably form(‘d 
in Jerusalem, actually made up of incidents and dis- 
courses connected with Christ’s life from the baptism 
of John to the Ascension (cf. Acts, i, 21, 22), and 
faithfully preserved with regard to order and language 
by the trained retentivenoss of Eastern meinoru«8. 
In like manner, the differences of the Synoptic Cios- 
pels are easily explained. Sections are found only 
m two, or one, of the Gospels because the bond estab- 
lished between the narratives was at times modified 
to suit the various circles of the hearers, and other 
differences in order or wording are due either to pre- 
vious variations in oral tradition or to the personal 
initiative of the several Evangelists who fixed it in 
writing. This theory of an oral Gospel, handed on 
everywhere in very similar form, was enunciated by 
Herder, and chiefly elaborated by Gioseler and A. 
Wright. With differences in detail, it has bexm ad- 
mitted by a large number of Catholic exegetes 
(Schegg, Haneberg, Friedlieb, Kaulen, Comely, 
Knabenbauer, Meignan, Pillion, Fouard, 1^ Camus, 
Felten), and by many Protestant scholars (Credner, 
Guericke, De ‘Wette, Ebrard, Lange, Hase, Wetzel, 


Thompson, Westcott, Godet, etc.). It undoubtedly 
points to a vera catisa in the spread of the Gos- 
pel. and cannot be wholly left out of account in an 
endeavour to explain the origin of our written records 
of Christ’s life. One of it s claims to acceptance is that 
it dLspenses with the unseemly supposition that any 
of the Evangelists made wholesale use in their own 
Gospels of writ ten ixjcords compovsod by others, and 
nevertheless did not reproduce them with greater 
fidelity. Appeal is also made in favour of this 
theory, to its simplicity, and to its ai)tn(»8s to account 
for the resemblances and the differences exhibited by 
the Synoptics. 

By itself, however, the hy|X)t,hesis of oral tradition 
can hardly be considered as an adequate solution of 
the Synoptical problem. First, it does not satis- 
factorily explain the selection of the material in- 
cluded in our first tlirw Gospels. Oral tradition had 
undoubtedly preserved muen more than the Synop- 
tics record, and of this the Evanj^elists themselves 
were fully aware (Matt., xi, 21; xxiii, Luke, x, 13; 
John, XXI, 25; etc.); whence then doi^s it come that the 
frarmnvork of the Synoptic narrative is practically 
the same in all the first three Gospels, t hat, it consists 
very largely of the same events and the same dis- 
courses, and gives no account of Jesus’ ministry in 
Jerusalem, that is, of His ministry in the very place 
where the oral tradition is gern'rally suppotM'd to have 
been formed? 

Se(;ondly, the hypothesis of oral tradition does not 
account for the geiK'ral idiuitity of order noticeable in 
the Synoptics. 'Fhe ord(*r of Mark is. as it seems, 
the fundami'ntal order, and it can hardly be said to 
have been known simply as an oral t.radition to St. 
Matthew and St. Luke, (‘Isi* tin* seipience of its si^c- 
tions, when additions were made by these two Evan- 
gelists, would not have remaimul as little altered as 
it has. Again and again, tin* thread of th(‘ (*ommon 
order is r(3.sumed at tlu' point at which it had b(‘en 
l(‘ft. On the siqiposition of a writt.im source to which 
St. Matthew and St. Luke had n^course, this is 
natural enough But if th(\y dep(*nd(‘d on memory, 
till' natural (‘ff(*ct of the working of the laws of asso- 
ciation, would b(‘ that when some frc.sh incident or 
some part of (Jirist’s teaching was recalled, the old 
order would b(* disturb(‘d morii or k'ss extensively 
than we notice it to lx*. 

J'hirdly, th(i verbal relat ionship between the Greek 
Gospids is not satisfactorily explained on the hy- 
pothesis of oral tradition. This oral tradition was 
primitively m Aramaic, and the coiiKudences in the 
Gr(‘ek with regard to rare words, irregular arrang(3- 
ment of the sentence, etc., cannot be ex^ilained by 
supposing that our Gosjx‘ls ar(3 iudependiuit transla- 
tions of one and the* same Aramaic oral tradition. It. 
is true that in order to ac(‘ount for these coinciden(;es 
in the GnM^k, the early formation of an oral Greek 
traiiition which would more or 1 (‘kr 1x 3 the ctoimterpart 
of the Aramaic one, and which would hav<‘ bec'n di- 
rectly utilized by our Evangelists, has lxH*n postu- 
latfHi by many advocates of the tlxsiry under review. 
But it remains very doubtful wlK‘th(‘r such oral Gn*ek 
tradition would really explain the coincidene(*s m 
question; and it is (juite cc^rtam that it would not sat- 
isfactorily account for the variat ions in Greek wording 
of such important passages as the words of the insti- 
tution of the Holy Eucharist, of the Ixird’s Brayer, of 
the Beatitudes, of the title on the Cniss, etc. Lastly, 
there are historical proofs of the existence of written 
documents at the time when our Synoptics were wit- 
ten (cf. Matt., xxiv, 15, Iff; Mark, xiii, 14; Luke, i, 1), 
and the most natural supposition is that our Evan- 
gelists availed themselves of them. In fact, many 
plxmomena disclosed by the attentive study of the 
first thriH* Gospels render the supposition so pmbable, 
not to say necessary, that several advocat^ of the 
hypothf'sis of oral tradition (Eckerrnann, Fillion, I^e 
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Camus, etc.)» have been led to admit a limited use of 
written helps by the Synoptists. . 

B. Mutual Dependence. — The hypothesis of mu- 
tual dependence assumes that the authors of the 
Synoptic Gospels used each other’s writings, each 
successive writer availing himself of earlier contribu- 
tions, so that the second Evangelist (in the order of 
time) borrowed from the first j and the third from 
both first and second. According to it, the passages 
which are alike reproduce those of earlier writings: 
those which are divergent come from the personal 
memory of the author or from an oral source. This, 
it is said, is the most natural, as it is the oldest, man- 
ner of explaining the resemblance's and differenccjs of 
the first three Gospels. It is the most natural, inas- 
much as three other writers exhibited such a close 
resemblance in their works as the Synoptists do, it 
would readily occur to the reader’s mind that they are 
not independent of each other. It is the oldest also, 
for it goes back to St. Augustine who formulated it in a 
general way in his ^‘De consensu evangelistanim ” 
(I, ii, 4), and who in describing the order of succession 
of the Synoptics, naturally followed the one embodied 
in the canon: Matthew, Mark, Luke. This order of 
succession has been accepted by many scholars, 
Catholic (Hug, Danko, Reithmayr, Patrizi, Do Val- 
roger, Wallon, Schanz, Coleridge, Bacuez) and Prot- 
estant (Mill, Wetstein, Bcngcl, Credner, Hilgenfeld, 
etc.). But every other possible ord(;r of arrangement 
has found advocates, in accordance with their respec- 
tive views concerning the priority and order of se- 
quence of the Synoptics. The order: Matthew, Luke, 
Mark, was advanced by Griesbach and has been 
adopted by De Wette, Bleek, Maicr, Langen, Grimm, 
Pasquier. The arrangement: Mark, Matthew, Luke, 
with various modifications as to their interdepen- 
dence, is admitted by llitschl, Heuss, Meyer, Wilke, 
Simons, Holtzmann, Weiss, Batiffol, Weizsacker, etc. 
It is often designated under the name of the *‘Mark 
hyiiothesis”, although in the eyes of most of its de- 
fenders, it is no lonj^er a hypothesis, meaning thereby 
that it is an established /act. Besides these princi- 
pal orders, others (Mark, Luke, Matthew; Luke, 
Matthew, Mark; Luke, Mark, Matthew) have been 
proposed, and more recent combinations (such as 
those advocated by Calmot, Zahn, Belser, and Bon- 
accorsi) have also been suggested. As regards the 
theory of Baur and his school concerning the composi- 
tion of the Gospels, suffice it to say that it should not 
really be connected with the hypothesis of mutual de- 
pendence, inasmuch as its contention as to the origin 
of the canonical Gospels has nothing to do with the lit- 
erary process of composition propounded by that hy- 
pothesis to explain the relationship of the Synoptics. 

By itself alone, the theory of mutual dependence 
cannot be regarded as a full solution of the Synoptic 
Problem. Whichever order be adopted, there are al- 
ways narratives where one of the Evangelists, — at 
times, St. Mark himself, — is more complete than the 
one who is given as his source, and consequently is in- 
dependent of him, so that in all such cases appeal must 
ne^s be made either to oral tradition or to non- 
canonical writings. Again, in any form of the theory, 
the differences in form of narration, especially where 
one writer seems irreconcilable with the other, and the 
differences in arrangement, where the temporal se- 
quence is very close, remain unaccounted for. Obvi- 
ously, there is little need to criticize all the forms of 
this hypothesis by bringing forward special instances 
of the {general objections just mentioned. These 
forms of it, however, which have found most able and 
numerous advocates, may be briefly considered. 
Against the form which asserts that St. Mark made 
use of St. Matthew, and St. Luke made use of both, it 
may more particularly be urged: (1) that St, Mark 
bears in the Greek too manifest a stamp of originality 
that it should be regarded simply as the work of an 


abbreviator of St. Matthew; (2) that the use of both 
St. Matthew and St. Mark by St. Luke, even though 
we should suppose it to be a fact, is insufficient for ex- 
plaining by itself alone the presenceinour Third Gos- 
pel of an independent genealogy of Christ, the inser- 
tion by St. Luke of an altogether new narrative of 
Jesus’s birth and infancy, his scattering of many of 
Christ’s sayings grouped by St. Matthew m the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, his detailed account of the Pe- 
rean journey which is absent from both St. Matthew 

and St. Mark, etc. , , • u u i 

The arrangement advocated by Griesbach, to wit, 
that St. Luke made use of St. Matthew and St. Mark 
utilized both, is likewise open to weighty objections. 
Plainly, the supposition that St. Mark followed and 
epitomized the other two Synoptics renders it more 
difficult to account for the freshness and power of his 
narrative; and in point of fact , it clearly appears that 
if a direct dependence is to be admitted at all, it is 
time and again not on the side of St. Mark’s rugged 
style and shorter account of the Galilean ministry, 
but on the side of the smoother form and larger frame- 
work of St. Matthew and St. Luke. Again, the de- 
pendence of St. Luke on St. Matthew alone leaves 
unaccounted for the additions, transpositions, etc., 
already referred to. Finally, the following are the 
principal difficulties urged against the ‘'Mark hy- 
pothesis”. Its supposition that St. Mark is prior to 
the other two Evangelists, goes apinst the tra^ 
ditional data which describe St Matthew’s Gospel (in 
the Aramaic) as written first, and St. Mark’s narra- 
tive as originating independently of any written Gos- 
pel. Again, the assumed priority of St. Mark to St. 
Matthew and St. Luke makes it hard to imagine on 
what principle the later two Evangelists partitioned 
between themselves practically all the contents of St. 
Mark’s writing. It is also urged that in the “Mark 
hypothesis” neither the simple dependence of St. 
Matthew on St. Mark alone, nor that of St. Luke on 
both St. Matthew and St. Mark can account for all 
the phenomena (additions, inversions, verbal changes, 
etc.), which are disclosed by an attentive study of the 
Synoptics 

C. Earlier Documents . — The documentary hypoth- 
esis is the prevalent theory among non-Catholics. Its- 
general principle of solution of the Synoptic Problem 
is that in the composition of their writing, the first 
three Evangelists have all made use of earlier written 
material. The application of this general principle 
has given rise to a great number of suppositions, the 
principal of which may be briefly considered. Since 
Eichhom (close of the eighteenth century), and espe- 
cially since Resch (close of the nineteenth), attempts 
have been made to get behind our Greek Gospels to 
one or more Semitic documents used in them, and 
thus to account for the relationship of the Synoptics. 
This written source, the primitive contents and word- 
ing of which might still be detected, was Hebrew ac- 
cording to Reach and Abbott, Aramaic according to 
Marshall, Hoffmann, etc. In general, the variation in 
the words and clauses in our Gospels is accounted for 
by the different traMlations given to the Aramaic or 
Hebrew words. It is undoubted that the recent ad- 
vocates of the hypothesis of a Semitic source have dis- 
played ^eat learning and ingenuity in pointing out 
the Semitic expressions which might underlie the di- 
vers re^ings noticeable in parallel passages of the 
Synoptics. It is undoubted, too^ that the general 
background of the Gospels is Semitic in thought and 
forms of expression, and even that Semitic docu- 
ments (for instance, Christ’s genealogies) have been 
used by their authors. 

By itself alone, however, the theory of a Semitic 
«)urce do^ not appear a satisfactory solution of the 
Synoptic Problem. It is not certain that the whole 
Semitic background of the Synoptics had assumed a 
written shape before it was utilized by the Evangel- 
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ists, for countless instances of Semitic forms of 
thought and expression may equally well be accounted 
for tlirough the direct use of oral tradition, to which 
TOurce, as a matter of fact, Papias refers the origin of 
St. Mark s Gospel. Again, the differences between 
the paraUel passages of the first three Gospels are very 
often such as to [xiint directly to the use by the 
byiioptists of the same Greek sources, so that in lafj!;e 
portions of their works, it is much more natural to ac- 
count for such differences by the individual literary 
taste, general purpose, etc., of the Evangelists, than 
by an appeal to the collateral use of a fc^mitic orig- 
mal, or a multiplicity of versions of it, the very ex- 
istence of which is doubtful, and the knowledge of 
which by the Synoptists is still more questionable. 

A more plausible form of the documentary hypotlu^ 
sis goes back m substance to Schleiermaclier (1S17). 
It maintains that, at an early p(jriod, many ev'^angeli- 
cal fragments, Greek as well as Aramaic, were scat- 
tered throughout the Churches,— traditions floating 
about of which written accounts had been made. 
Th(‘se the three Synojitists worked in their Gospels, 
togf'ther with materials which each had hinLself col- 
lect(‘d; and in this manner the coincidences and the 
diffiTences of the Synoptics may be accounted for 
This theory of a plurality of primitive documents, — 
which in certain of its modifications is combined with 


that of a dependence of later, on earlier, canonical 
Gospels, — is admitted by many scholars (Henan, 
Wrede, Schmiedel, boisy, etc.). This form of the 
documentary hypothesis does not necessarily go 
against the inspired character of the Synoptic Gos- 
pels. The actual use of certain primitive documents, 
notably by St. Matth('w and St Luke, may also be 
readily granted. But tradition ascribes to St Mark’s 
Gospel a very dilTen'iit origin from the oni* sup|M>sed 
by this theory, and a careful study of the conb'iits and 
the style of that Gospel has re(;ently c()nvinc(*<l s(‘v- 
eral prominent scholars that the work is not a compil- 
ation from written sources. Again, it is not proved 
that because St. Matthew ana St. Luke employed 
written documents, they exclusively confinc'd them- 
selves to the use of such sources. In their day, oral 
tradition was certainly much alive At that time, 
the difference between oral tradition and a document 
was not great in many cases where it had easily become 
stereotyped by frequent repetition And it is not a 
safe position to deny the use of this tradition by St. 
Luke, in particular, that is, by a writer who would 
naturally utilize every source of information at his 
disposal. Finally, a constant appeal to new docu- 
ments, the contents, extent, and very existimce of 
which cannot, many a time, be ascertained, gives to 
this theory an air of artificiality which recommends it 
little as an exact description of the actual manner 
in which the Synoptic Gospels were composed. 

The last general form of the documentary hypotlu*- 
sis which remains to be examined is the “Two Docu- 
ment theory”, according to which two large works 
form the main sources of the Synoptics. One work 
like our Gospel of St. Mark, if not identical with it, is 
the source oi the narratives common t-o the first three 
Gospels, and the other, containing the Sayings of 
Jesus, is the source of the didactic matter common to 
St. Matthew and St. Luke. Modified in various 
ways, this solution of the S 3 moptic problem has had, 
and has yet, numerous advocates chiefly amon|? Prot- 
estant scholars. In the eyes of all such critics, the 
theory of only two main \^ittcn sources is specially 
commendable for its simplicity and plausibility. The 
contents of the Synoptics comprise two classes of 
parallel sections: the one consists of narratives of ac- 
tions and events found in all three Gospels; the other 
consisting of Christ’s teaching appears only in St. 
Matthew and St. Luke. Now, as in the selection of 
material, the arrangement, and the language of sec- 
tions parallel in aU three, St. Matthew constantly 


agrees with St. Mark against St. Luke, and St. Luke 
with St. Mark against St. Matthew, but St. Matthew 
ami St. Luke scarcely ever agree against St. Mark, the 
simplest supposition is that St. Matthew and St. Luke 
ma<ie independent use of St. Mark as we have it, or of 
a Gosj>el like it (Ur-Marcus). The freshness and 
power of St Mark’s narrative ^ also to prove its pri- 
ority to that of the other two Evangelists. Thus far 
of the matiTial common to the first three Gospels 
The great bulk of the additiomU matter found only in 
St. Matthew and St. Luke consists mainly of the 
words and discourses of Jesus, and although it is very 
differently given as to historic connexion and group- 
ing, yet it is pt'i vaded by such similarity of thought 
and I'xprivssion as to suggest forcibly the hypothesis of 
a single mam source as its natural explanation. The 
“Two Document thwry” is also claimed to explain 
the peculiar phenomenon of “doublets” in St. Mat- 
thew and St. Luke. Finally, it is said to be sup- 
{Mirted by tradition rightly interpreted. Papias, 
speaking of books about Christ written by St. Mat- 
thew ami St. Mark, says: “Mark, being the intcrpix^- 
ter of Pi'tcT, wrott‘ carefully, though not in order, as 
he remembiTi'd them, the things spoken and done by 
Chri.st” “Matthew vvrot(‘ the Ijogia in the Hebrew 
language, and every om* translated them as he was 
abl(»”. d’lK'se sfattaiu'nls s(‘em to point to two books 
as the* fountains of evangelical written tradition. One 
v.im l)e distinctly naim*d; it is practically our second 
Gospi'l Th(‘ otluT, according to ilarnack, Wellhau- 
sen, Stanton, (“an still b(' reconstructed; it is a record 
of childly (*mbodi('d in our first Gosixd (l^r- 

Mattheus) and also utilized by St. Luke. 

The “Two DocuuKuit th(‘ory” is advocated by 
many prominent critics (H Holtzmann, H. Weiss, 
W(‘ndt, Wernle, Soltau, Jtilicher, Hawkins, etc.). 
Yet, is is not an adequate sfilution of the Synoptic 
problem. It leaves its defenders hopcdessly divided 
on points of (;onsid(*rable importance, such as the 
c,ompilatory character of St. Mark’s Gosped; the ex- 
tent and exact nature of th(‘ Logian document (Q) 
utilized by our first and third Evangelists; the man- 
ner of its use by St. Matthew and St. Luke, respect- 
ively; the question whether it was usihI by St. Mark 
also; th(‘ number of th(' sources ernploy(‘d by St. Mat- 
th(*w and St. Luk(^ besides St.. Mark and Q; etc. A 
greater difficulty soimdimes urged against this theory, 
regards the priority of St. Mark, which its advm^ates 
treat as a point altogfdher settled. Tradition has it 
that St Matthew’s Gospel existed in a Semitic form 
before it was rendered into Greek, that is before it as- 
sumed the only form now available for a comparison, 
with St. Mark’s narrative. Hence, it is claimcxl that 
St. Matthew’s dependence in the Greek on our sec- 
ond Gospel is one arising from th(‘ fact that its Greek 
translation was made with the aid of our second Gos- 
pel, and leaving intact the priority of the earlier 
Semitic form of St. Matthew’s Gosptd to the composi- 
tion of St. Mark’s writing. Among other difficulties 
against the “Two Document theory” may be men- 
tioned: G) its inherent tendency to ar>peal to subsid- 
iary written sources, the extent and nature of which 
cannot be determined; (2) its general disregard of the 
influence of oral tradition in the composition of the 
Synoptics; (3) its common, but very improbable, de- 
nial of St. Luke’s dependence on both 8t. Matthew 

and St. Luke. - , ax 

From the foregoing rapid survey of the attempts at 
solving the Synoptic Problem, it is plain that none of 
them has been really successful. The problem is very 
intricate; the historical information concerning the 
origin of our first three Gospels, incomplete; and every 
theory, one-sided. The satisfactory hypothesis, y^ 
to be formulated, must be a combination hypothesis 
gathering and uniting, in due proportions, all the 
truths presented by the various opinions, and also a 
more thorough theory taking fully into account both 
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the data of Patristic tradition and those disclosed by 
literary analysis. Such theory, when frarned, will 
undoubtedly supply the fullest vindication of the his- 
torical value of our Synoptic records. 

The Synoptic Question and the Biblical Com- 
mission. — The only decree thus far enacted by the 
Biblical Commission, which has a bearing? on the 
Synoptic Question, was issued 19 June, 1911. Its 
direct object is to affirm the traditional authorship, 
date of composition, and historical character of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel. Accordingly, it declares that the 
author of our first Gospel is no other than the Apostle 
St. Matthew, who wrote before the other Evangelists 
and considerably before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
in the language of the Palestinian Jews for whom he 
composed his work. It authoritativcJy affirms that 
the original work of St. Matthew was not a mere col- 
lection of the sayings and deeds of Christ, but a Gos- 
pel substantially identical with our present Greek 
Gospel according to St. Matthew. It finally pro- 
claims the historical character of our first Gospel and 
the genuineness of some of its portions (the first two 
chwiters; dogmatic passages concerning the primacy 
of Eeter, the form of baptism, etc ), which has been 
questioned by modern critics. Hence it is plain that 
by this decree the Biblical C'ommission did not intend 
to deal with the Synoptic problem, to set forth an ex- 
planation of the resemblances and difTferenccs dis- 
closed by a comparison of our first three Gospels. 
Yet, the Roman decree has a particular bearing on the 
theories of mutual dependence and earlier docu- 
ments put forth as solutions of the Synoptic question. 
In deciding the priority of St. Matthew’s Gospel in its 
original language and substance, to the other evan- 
gelical narratives, the Biblical (commission has sol- 
emnly di8aj')i)roved of any form of those; theories 
which maintains that St. Matthew’s original work 
was not a complete Gospel or the first. Gospel in the 
order of time. In fact those (’atholic scliolars who 
admit either of these theories regard our Greek Go.s- 
pel according to St. Matthew as a work which goes 
back in its [iriinitivo Aramaic form to the Apostle of 
that name, and restrict, its dcjiendonce on St. Mark to 
its extant Greek translation. 

(The nanios of Catholic iviitliorH arc marked with an asteriak.) 

SynopBes — UuHHimooKt:, St/nopheou (London, 1880) , Wkioht, 
A Sunopats of the Goapda tn Greek (Icondon, 1903) ; Huck, Si/nopae 
(TllbinKen, 1010); Camkri.ynck* and Coppietekw*, Evangelt- 
orum sec. Matt., Marc , ct Luc aynopaia (HruKON, 1910) 

Introductions to N. T. — C’ornei.y’*' (Pans, 1897); Weish 
(B erlin, 1897); CJodet (Neuohatol, 1904), Bki.her* (Freiburg, 
1006); Gutjahii* (Grata, 190.6), Jacquier* (Pans, 1005); 
JOlicher (Tubingen, 1900); Zahn (tr. Edinburgh, 1909); 
Bbassac* (Pans, 1910); Mokk\tt (New York, 1911). 

Works on the Synoptic Problem — Calmbs'**, Comment ae aont 
form6a lea ivangvlea (Pans, 1899) , Werni.k, Die aynoptiarhe Frage 
(Freiburg, 1900); Bonaccormi*, 1 tre primi vangeh e la critica 
letterana oaaia la queationr smottica (Monza, 1904); Wkmjhauskn, 
EinleUunu in die drei eraten Evangelien (Berlin, 1905); Weihh, 
Die Quellen der aynoptiachen Uberlieferung (I^iipzig, 1908), 
Nicolardot, Lea procSdl's de redaction dea troia premiers iran- 
gSliatea (Paris, 1908); Hawkins, ffora' synopticw (Oxford, 1909); 
Bonkamp*. Zur Evangelien Frage (MUnster, 1909); Harnack, 
The Sayinga of Jeaua (New York, 1908); Idem, The Date of the 
Ada and Synoptic Gospels (Now York, 1911); Stanton, The 
Gospels as Hiatoncal Documents, II (Cambridge, 1909); Camer- 
lynck* and Coppibtkrs*, Synopsis (Bruges, 1910); Burkitt. 
The Earliest Sources for the Life of Jeaua (New York, 1910), San- 
DAT, Oxford Studies \n the Synoptic Problem (Oxford. 1911); 
Pabquier^, La solution du problime synoptique (Tours, 1911) 

For action of the Biblical Commission see Acta Apostohar Seths 
(Romo. 1911). Francis E, Gigot. 

^ SyntAgmS) Gftnonuzn, a canonical collection made 
m 1335 by Bl^tares, a Greek monk about whose life 
nothing certain is known. The collector aimed at 
reducing canon law to a handier and more accessible 
form than it appeared in the Nomocanon of Photius, 
and to give a more oomprehensive presentation than 
the epitomes and synopses of earlier writers such as 
Stephen (fifth century), Aristenus (1160), Arsenius 
(1255), etc. The author arranged his matter in al- 
phabetical order. He made 24 general divisions, 
each marked off by a letter of the Greek alphabet. 


Those sections he subdivided in to 303 titles, themselves 
distinguished by letters j for example, the third section 
contains such topics as: trepi ydiMv (about marriage), 
irepi yvvoLLKQv (about women), etc. dhe titles ordi- 
narily treat of the civil law woXltlkoI), as well 

as ecclesiastical law. Some f itles however arc purely 
ecclesiastical, others purely civil. The church ordi- 
nances are quoted from prc‘vious collections, espe- 
cially from the Nomocanon (<S83), while the extracts 
from the civil law are for th(^ most ptirt transcribed 
without any reference to their origin. The compila- 
tion soon came into general use among the clergy, and 
preserved its authority even under Turkish rule. A 
translation into Servian followed close upon its first 
publication. It even worked its way into the politi- 
cal life of the Servian people through an abridgment 
which King Douchan appended to his code of laws 
(1349). From this the purely ecclesiastical enact- 
ments were excluded, but the civil law contained in the 
Syntagma was reproduced wlu'ncver adaptable to the 
social condition of the people. In the sixiec^nth cen- 
tury tlie Syntagma Caiionum was translated into Bul- 
garian ; in the seventeenth (Ji'iitury into Russian. 

Bkvkuii>«e, Synothcon oriental t, II, 1-272; P. G,, CXLIV, 
9.59-1400, Mortbeuil, Jhst. du droit hyzanlin. III, 457-04; 
Heimuach, Gritch.-Rdm. liccht in Erhch and Gruber, Encyclop. 
LXXXVI. 407' 70, tr. Petit m Vacant and Mangenot, Diet, de 
thiol, cathol., s. V. Hlastares. JOHN DeLAUNAY. 


Syon Monastery, Middh'sex, England, founded 
in 1415 by King Henry V at liis manor of Isleworth. 
The '‘Monastery of St. Saviour and St. Bridget of 
Syon” was the only one in England belonging to the 
mollified order of St. Augustine, as reformed by St. 
Bridget (see Brigittines). and comi)ris(^d thirteen 
priests, four deacons, ancl eight lay brethren, be- 
8i(l(‘H sixty nuns. The propi'rty extended for half 
a mile along the bank of the TIuimes, near Twicken- 
ham; and the chief duty of the community was to 
pray for the souls of the royal founder and his near 
relatives and for all the faithful departed. Martin 
V confirmed tlie foundation in 1418, and the first 
novices were professed m 1420. Six yt^ars later the 
Regent (John, Duke of Bedford) laid the first stone 
of the chapel; endowments and benefactions rapidly 
flow(Hl in, and towards the close of the century and a 
ejuarter which elapsed between its foundation and 
dissolution, the annual income of the monastery was 
estimated at £1730, equal in modern money to 100,- 
000 d()llars. The good observance of Syon was 
maintained to the last; and even Layton and Bedell, 
Henry VIII’s servile commissioners, could find little 
or nothing to bring against the community. The 
inmates were nevertheless expelled in 1539, and the 
buildings seized by Henry, who imprisonecl his fiRh 
wife, Katherine Howard, in them for some months. 
The nuns retired to a house of their order in Flanders, 
but in 1557, on the accession of Queen Mary, they 
returned to Syon, and the greater part of their prop- 
erty was restored to them. At the queen’s death, 
however, they were once more exiled, and after various 
wanderings in Franco and Spain settled in Lisbon, 
where they still own property. The Lisbon com- 
munity returned to England in 1861, settling at 
Spettisbury, Dorsetshire (transferred to Chudleigh, 
Devon, in 1887). The Isleworth monastery was 
panted by James I to the ninth Earl of Northum- 
berland, whose descendants still hold it. The present 
mansion is mostly the work of Inigo Jones, the ancient 
mulberry-trees in the garden being, it is said, the sole 
relic of the conventual domain. 


Aniiquitien of Syon Monastery (London. 
i»4U), Blunt, The Myrovre of our Ladye' offices used at Syon (Lon- 
non, 1873), hiatorical introduction; Duodalb, Monastic. Angli- 
mn., VI (lAindon, 182,5), MO, Mi; Willis, History of Abhies, 
II (^ndon, 1719), 136; Tanner, Notitia monastica: Middlesex, 
1787); Baxter, Sycm Abbey (Chudleigh. s. d.); 

^59^^476 4^^ English Monasteries, II (London, 


D. O. Hunter-Blair. 
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Syra, Diocese op (Sthensis) a Latin diocese, 
suffrage of Naps comprising the Island of S\Ta 
of the Cyclades in the .lilgean Sea. The island has 
about thirty-one square miles and 32 000 
inhabitants; it was first called Syria, and also Syroa 
and appears to have been inhabited by the Phami- 
cians. It was the country of the swineherd Eu- 
mseus who described it at length (Odyssey, XV, 403 
sq.) J JWid of the philosopher Pherecydes, the teacher 
of Pythagoras. It possessed two leatiing cities 
Syros (now the modern Hermupolia) and another city 
on the western coast where stands to-day Maria 
della Grazia. The island played no role in antiq- 
uity nor in the Christian epoch; it was not even a 
diocese, at a time when the smallest island poss(\ssed 
its bishop. Devastated several times during the Mid- 
dle Ages with the other Cyclades by the Sicilians, 
Arabs, Turks, and Venetians, it was definitively con- 
quered by these hust in 1207. They kept it until 
1522 when the corsair Barbarossa took possession of 
it for the Turks; after 1821 it was annexed to the 
HclUmic kingdom. The Venetians establislunl there 
a Latin bishopric which was subje(;t to the Arch- 
bishopric of Athens until 1525, afterwards to that of 
Naxos. The list of titulars may be found in Le 
Quien (Oriens christianus, 111, 865-868) and in 
Eubel (Hierarchia catholica medii aevi, I, 492; 11, 
267; III, 324). The most celebrated among thcan 
is the Venerable John Andrew Carga, strangk'd by the 
Turks in 1617 for having refused to l)ecome a Mussul- 
man (Petrides in “Revu(‘ de TOrient chr(5tien”, V, 
407-422). From the occupation of the island liy the 
Turks in the sixteenth century, the Creeks cvstablished 
there a metropolitan: Jos(‘])h (Le (^uien, op. cit., 
II, 233) is the earliest known, with Symeon who died 
in 1594 (Arnpelas, “Histoire de Syros’', 411) and 
Ignatius in 1596 (Miklosich and Mueller, “Actajiafri- 
archatus constantinopolitani ”, V, 461). The island 
became for the most part Catholic (Ricaut, “Histoire 
de I’estat present de rEglise grecoue”, 361; Hilaire 
de Barenton, ‘VLa ITance Cathoiique en Orient”, 
171-173). 

Syra took no part in the Greek revolt of 1821; 
but here the refugees flocked and founded th<^ town 
of Hermupolis, which rapidly became t he leading port 
of Greece. Since 1870 the ports of Pineus and Patras 
have greatly injured it from a commercial standpoint. 
The diocese numbers 8000 Catholics, 21 secular jiriests 
and 8 regulars, 7 parishes, 7 churches with a resident 
priest, 3 without a priest, and 56 chapels. Tlie 
Capuchins and Jesuits have each an establishment; 
the Sisters of Charity, 2 houses, one of which is a 
hospital; the Sisters of St. Joseph of the Apparition 
have a boarding-school. 

Smith, Diet, of Greek and Roman Geog., s. v.; Lacroix, /tea 
de la Gr^ce (Paris, 1853), 447-50; Mandat-Grancky. 
d'Homhre (Paris, 1904), 78-92; Missioned catholiae (Rome, 1907), 
160: Ampelas, Hist, of Syros (Hermupolis, 1874), in Greek. 

8. Vailh^. 

SsTracusOi Archdiocese of (Syracusana), in 
Sicily. The city is situated upon a peninsula extend- 
ing into the Ionian Sea, near the mouth of the River 
Anapus, on the banks of which the papyrus plant 
is still cultivated. The territory produc^ all varie- 
ties of grains, vegetables, and fruits. Of the two 
harbours of the city, the principal one is the largest 
in Sicily and one cf the largest of the Mediterranean, 
two islets, San Marciano and Castelluccio render it 
secure without obstructing the entrance. At pre«;nt 
the exports excwnl the imports. Tlic cathedral is 
built on the ruins of an ancipt temple of Minerva, 
which was a hcxastylo-peripteros with thirty-six 
columns of which only twenty-two remain. In front 
of the cathedral are statues of St. Peter and St. 1 aiil 
by Marabitti; in the interior are severa pictures 
(Madonna of the Pillar; Birth of the Virgin) by Ago^ 
tino Scilla, who also painted the frescoes of the vault 


of the Chapel of the Blessed Sacrament and the silver 
statue of St. Lucy. The baptismal font is fashioned 
from a large Greek crater, roasting upon seven small 
lions of bronze, found in the catacombs of San Gio- 
vanni. Among the furniture is a storiated amber 
chalice. Other churches are: Santa Lucia, with a 
“Martyrdoin” of the saint bv Guinaccia; ^n Bene- 
detto, containing a picture of the saint by Minniti; 
San Martino; San Spirito; San Domenico; II Gesii 
(the churdi of the Jesuits), with painting of the 
Venetian School and a statue of St. Ignatius oy Mara- 
bitl i; the Church of Santa Lucia dei Riformati with- 
out the city, po.sses8ing a painting by Caravaggio. 
Among the civic buildings are the fort of Giorgios 
Maniakes and Palazzo Montaldo, in the Gothic and 
Moorish styles. The museum is rich in both Greek 
and Latin inscript ions (among which are many Chris- 
tian inscriptions from the catacombs) and fragments 



The Cathedral, STRAroaB, Bicilt 


of statues, including a Venus leaving the bath. The 
public library has an important collection of medals. 
Ancient ruins at Syracuse are much less numerous 
tlian one would expect. There are still to be seen: 
the amphitheatre (epoch of Augustus): the Greek 
theatre, excavated from the rock; sc'pulchres also ex- 
cavated in the rock; the colossal altar of Hiero II, 
seven hundred and sixty feet long, uimtii which, aftei 
the expulsion of Thrasybulus, four hundrexl and fifty 
oxen were sacrificed; the; “Latomie”. i. e. cave.s in the 
rock where cond(;mn(;d prisoners ol war and others 
were incarcerated, of which the most famous is the 
“Ear of Dionysius”. The fountain of Arethusa, 
which issues forth in the ward of Ortygia (the present 
Syracuse), in antiquity was swc(‘t but since an earth- 
quake of the twcltth century has become salt. The 
Catacombs of San Giovanni, of Santa Maria del 
Gesfi, and the catacombs Cassai, similar f/O those at 
Rome, are well known ; besides these there have l>een 
discovered in the environs of Syracuse^ various tombs 
(Dmtini, Valle del Molinello, Priolo, San Alfano, 
Palazzolo, etc.) which have rather the character of 
ancient tombs of the Sicelioti (aboriginal inhabitants). 
The present Syracuse occupies only a part of the an- 
cient city, l^he latter was cximposea of five great 
quarters: (1) Ortygia, originally an island but after- 
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wards artificially joined with the mainland, the most 
ancient part of the city, containing the acropolm dis- 
mantled by Timoleon, and the palace of King 
where in later days the lioman govenors resided; \2>) 
Achradine, the most sumptuous quarter, where most 
business was conducted, situated on the small port 
or the Trogilos (now the Gulf of Manghisi). 
fortified and contained the temple of Jupiter Ulym- 
picus, the prytaneiori, the theatre, and the catacomb 
of San Giovanni; G3) Ty<*he, the most populous part, 
deriving its name from the temple of Fortune and 
containing the palaces of Diodes and Dionysius, the 
lighthouse, anti the Galoagra Tower; (4) Neawlis 
or Temenitos, containing various temples, the thea- 
tre, the amphitheatre, and th(; I^tomie; (5) Kpipolai, 
which arose on the heights dominating the remainder 
of the city, and contained the fort Kuryalos. All 
the city was surroiindwl by strong walls and l^yond 
Epipolai was the castle of Labdalon. The circum- 
ference of the city was 180 stadia (20 miles). The 
name Syracuse is derived from the swamps of the 
valley of the Anapus. The ancient aqueduct is 
still in use. 

When in 734 the Corinthian Archias approached 
the isle of Ort^U) it was inhabited by natives whom 
he expelled. The colony flourished amid continual 
petty wars with the natives, whoso greatest leader, 
Ducetius (450 B. c.) voluntarily surrendered to the 
Hyracusans, who sent him to Corinth. The govern- 
ment was in the hands of the landowners {qeomoroi)^ 
against whom in 484 the slaves revolted. The land- 
owners were expelled, but were conducted back into 
the city by Gelon, tyrant of Gela, who in this inanner 
became lord also of Syracuse. It being easi(*r, as 
he said, to govern one hundred rich than a single 
IxKir man, the poor wore sold. Otherwise G(‘lon was 
an excellent ruler. Ho corupiorod the Carthaginians 
at Himera, aspired to dominion ov(?r the whole island, 
and was an object of wonder to all the aristocrats 
of Syracuse. It was he who aggrandized the city by 
bringing in the inhabitants of Camarina, of Mcigara, 
of Euboea, and part of those of Gcla. In 478 he was 
succeeded by his brother Hiero, who held a splen- 
did court, favoured poets, orators, and philosophers. 
He contrived to avoid a war with Girgenti, aided the 


overturn the Government, an attempt which cost 
him his Ufe (407). Dionysius, proceeding more 
craftily, first had himself elected among the judges. 
Bv flattering the common people and discreditmg his 
colleagues he obtained for himself the ^le command 
of the army and succoured Gcla against Hannibal 
the Elder (405). On his return the people ga,VQ him 
unhmited powers. He surrounded himself with a 
bodyguard, fortified and enlarged the city, combatted 
with varying fortunes the Carthaginians, who were 
conquercHi at Motye in 397, and obliged to retreat 
from Syracuse, wliich they had besieged by land and 
by sea (396). Every reverse of the tyrant was fol- 
lowed by revolts, which were, however, always 
crushed with extreme severity. Having made ^ace 
with the Carthaginians in 392, he attempted the 
subjection of Magna Gracia as well, until the activi- 
ties of the Carthaginians called him back to Syra- 
cuse (383-68). Dionysius perfected the science and 
technic of war, favoured poets and philosophers, 
and was a wise ruler, but he was suspicious and cruel. 

He was succeeded in 368 by his son Dionysius II, 
a vicious young man, upon whom his uncle Dion 
and Plato in vain attempted to exercise a beneficent 
influence. Dion deposed him m 356, but impru- 
dently rendered himself unpopular and was slain 
(354) by the Athenian Callipus. The latter was in 
turn expelled by Hippariniis, another son of Diony- 
sius I (353-51). Nysaeus follow(*d in succeasion (350- 
47), but in 346 Dionysius II, who had remained in 
exile at Locri, expelled Nysmus, and resumed the 
government with greater tyrnanny than ever. The 
nobility conspired against him, and summoned Hiea- 
tas, tyrant of Leontmi, who succeeded in conquering 
and imprisoning Dionysius. Others, however, had 
applied for aid to Corinth, which in 345 sent ^ 

Icon, who conquered Hicatas and the Carthaginians 
(340), and re-established the constitution of Diodes. 
Ill 317 Agathocles, an able general, by the slaughter 
of six hundred of the richest Syracusans obtained the 
appointment to the command of the troops and the 
government. A good ruler, ho w^arred with the Car- 
thaginians, who in 311, for the third time, entered the 
port of Syracuse. By an act of supreme audacity, 
Agathocles shifted the scene of the war into Africa 


Cumaneans to coiuiuer the Etruscans by sea (474), 
and established his dominion as far as Mt. Etna. 
He should have been succeeded by his son, but his 
brother Thrasybulus assumed the government, which 
he carried on with such cruelty and perfidy that he 
was expelled after a year. Syracuse was again free, 
and the government then became a democracy. 
Following the example of Athenian ostracism they 
introduced the practice of “petalism”, according to 
which each man wrote on an olive leaf the name of 
the most powerful citizen; whoever obtained the 
greatest number of leaves was banished for five years. 
At first the democracy was favourable to the greatness 
of the city, which obtained a sort of hegemo^ over 
the Greek cities of Sicily, and also of Magna Grfficia. 
The arts and literature flourished. The ambitious 
designs of the Syracusans at the expense of the Leon- 
tinos (427) and of Egosta (416) caused the interven- 
tion of the Athenians, instigated especially by Alci- 
biades. In 415 a splendid fleet sailed for Sicily and 
anchored in the great harbour. The city would per- 
haps have fallen if the Spartans, lead by Gylippos, 
had not come to the rescue. Finally, in Septemoer, 
413, the Athenian army and fleet were totally de- 
stroyed. The prisoners were either slain or tKrown 
into the Latomie. Syracuse received from Diodes 
a new constitution and new laws which were most 
severe. But soon the interference of Syracuse in 
the quarrels of %e8ta and Selinus provoked the 
intervention of CSurthage. The victories of the 
Carthaginians at Himera (409) gave the oppor- 
tunity to Hermocrates, then an exue, to attempt to 


and thus liberated his country. His star afterwards 
declined and he was killed by his nephew Archaga- 
thus (289). The city fell into a state of anarchy, 
ended in 288 by Hicatiks, who was in turn deposed by 
Tinion (280). In 271 it was found necessary to sum- 
mon the aid of Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, who raised 
the siege of the city, but soon retired. The ravages 
of the Mamertines gave occasion to Hiero II to 
oppose them successfully, and thus to acquire the 
government of Syracuse (269). This war brought 
him into opposition with the Romans, with whom he 
finally concluded peace by becoming their tributary, 
^d even aided them after their disaster at Cannae. 
His nephew and succe^r, Hieronymus (216), 
changed this policy, forming an alliance with Han- 
nibal, which policy was continued after his mur- 
der by the popular government. For this reason 
the city was besieged and blockaded in 214 by Clau- 
di^ Marcellus, and finally taken and sacked in 212. 
The statues and other objects of art or of value were 
Rome. Syracuse became the seat of 
the Roman government in Sicily, and remained such 
until the Byzantine epoch. During the Roman 
period the Latin language replaced the Greek, which 
under the Byzantines. From 663 to 
the Em^ror Constantine II resided here until 
ne WM slmn by his general Mezezius, who in his turn 
was killed by the soldiery of Italy. News of these 
over the Saracens from Afrioa, who 
^cked the city. A century later (878) the city was 
^ken and pillaged for forty days by the Arabs. Its 
aecline, which began during the Roman period. 
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progressed more and more, particularly after Palermo 
tecame the capital. In the attempted rocoiiquest 
by the byssantines, Gwrge Maiiialus, after having 
taken Messina, captured Syracuse (103S). In WHO 
it taken by Count Huggiero, and from this time 
It followed the fate of Sicily. In IW4 it was besieginl 
and captured by the Emperor Henry VI; on the oUit*r 
hand, m 1298, it successfully resisted the Aragonese 
fleet, and m like manner the blockade by the Freiudi 
admiral, Vivonne (1977). In 1504 it became the 
residence of the Spanish viceroys, but after a centurv 
this honour wa^ given to Palermo, whither the nohlo 
families were also transferred. In 1.542 and again 
in 1093 it was damaged by eartliquakes In 1798 
and 1805 the port of Syracuse was of great imt>ortance 
for the operations of the English Seet against the 
French. 

Among the illustrious Syracusans of antiquity 
were: the poets Theoenfus, Callimachus, and Mos- 
chus; Epicharmus, the writer of comedu».s; tlie phil- 
osopher Philolaos; the orators Ctesifis, Dion, and 
Lysias; the historian Flavius Vopiscus, ami St 
Methodius, monk and PatTiarch of Const an tinofik* 
(d. 1847), Syracuse claims to he the second Church 
founded by St. Peter, after that of Antioch. It also 
claims that St. Paul prcaclicd tiiere. As the first 
bishop i1 venerattis St. Marcianus, the tlateof whose 
life is not an easy matter to establisli, since t<K> 
authenticity can be assigned to tlie list of the seven- 
teen bi.sliops who were prcd<H*esNors of Chenstus, 
to whom the Emperor Constantine wrote a 
In the tunes of St. Cyprian ((lie middle of the third 
century), Christianity certainly floiinshed at Syra- 
cuse, and the catacombs clearly sliow that this was 
the case in fhe second centurv 13esid(?« its mar- 
tyred bishops, Syracuse boasts of not a few other 
martyrs, such as Sts Bcmignus and Eugarius (20 i I, 
St. Bassiamis (270J ; and t he mart vrdoin of the deacon 
Euplius and the virgin Lucy under Diocletian an* 
beyond doubt true. The names of the known bishops 
of tlie following centurv are few in numb(‘r: (h^rmaniis 
(346); Eulalius (465); Agatho (55:3), during wliose 
rule Pope Virgikus died at Syraeiisi*; Maximianus 
and Joannes (5S6), who ree.cMviHl letters from St 
Gregory the Martyr; while another bishop mw de- 
nounced by Pope ilonoriua for the protc<*tion which 
he accorded to women of the streets; St Zo/umiiH 
(640), who founded the monastery of Santa I.u<mv 
fuori-le-mura; St. Elias (d. tUiO). Gf Marcia- 
nos II it 18 related that he was consecrated not at 
Rome, but at Syracuse, since the Emperor Uo t le 
Isaurian (726) had removed Southern Italy from the 
jurisdiction of Roini*, and had then elevated Syracuse 
to the dignity of a metropolitan sec, over the thirt-en 
other dioceses of Sicily. Stejihen 11 (76H) earned 
to Constantinople the relic.s of St Lucy for safety 
against the Saracen incursions Gregorios Ashestas 
(about 845) was deposed by St. Ignatius, I atnarch 
of Constantinople, and then became, the principal 

abettor of the schismatic Photius- In S78 8t. iviphro- 

nius, together with tiie monk Theodosius, was thrown 
into prison at Palermo where he died in a 
Until the Norman Conquest the names of further 
bishops are not known. Tiie w^ries reopens in KhM 
with Bishop Roger, who received the palh^J« from 
Urban II; in 1169 the Englishman Richard I aimer 
was also invested by papal authority. In 11 W 
the see became suffragan of Mon male. Among 
bishops of this period are: Rm^do de Lusim killed 
in 1154; Pietro de Moncaria (1313) and Ruggero 
Bellomo (1419), who restored the csthj^ral; 

Venerio (1460). afteiwards cardinal; Pietro de Ur- 
Ties (1516), ambassador of Charles V 1o the Lateran 
Council; derolamo Bononi (1541), a dwtinguwhod 
reformer at the Council of Trent; Orosco 

(1662). who introduced the Roman ntual m place 
of the Gallican, and who founded the seminary. 


During the sixteenth and seventeenth centunes, 
celebratmi syniwis were fr<*quentiy held at SjTa- 
cuse. Bisliop Annibale 7>riniru (1695) rebuilt the 
church, tiiirty-five mouasteru^, and tlie seminary, 
which had bwn destniyini by an earthquake. In 
lSl(j the Diocese of Caltsgirono wiis detiichiid from 
Syracuse. Piazza Anneruia mid Noto were mmie 
its suffragan sevs, but the latter was detached in the 
same y(*ar 

The archdiooeso has 31 parislics, 400 secular and 
70 r(‘gular clergy, with 300, (KK) souls; six monasteries 
for men and eight convents for women; it publishes 
a CiUholic wiH'kIy and “II Foglio Kcciesiastico". 

Cavpkuletti. ft’ Ita/nt, XXI (Vt*iiiw, lHft7); Pmvi- 

ryuA, anttc i t (N«i>1<*.h, 1N7W). CAV/WLL\ai 

AMI IIoj.M, Titinnjrnfiit art'hftiUmra th 8»rarw«a (ilouie. 1884); 
hi'ims, Xurni.us tm Alfrrtum, FCiiHKR, F*fr»rhvnffen *ur 
Sirtha mftrrrauM (Mumoh, 1SU7>, Htra*iui.la, />n 
itctivi rsn/uUt tu't rimUni di SiCitui (pHlortnc), 1896), Mu»eum 
epiartiiihicum (ttn tn<(’rift(tonum tju/r in .SVraiMifloniA ratarumlnji 
tfpfrta *unr r/>r{iMyrtt/urn cPalermo, 1897); Orju iu dtsfih 

Sntri infirhUti (lliiriic). 

TI. Bbnigni. 


Syracuse, Diocksk of (SYiurusENsia), in the 
State of New York, comprises the counties of Bnxime, 
Chenango, Cortland, Madison, Oneitla, Onondiiga, 
ami Dswego, and contains an area of 5626 square 
miles, a little more than orK*-iiintli of the entire state. 
Out of a fwimilation of 609, t)H, aliout 101,000, or a 
little rnon* tnan one-fourth, are Catholics. 

Missions Among the Indians. — The Onchlas and 
th<* Onondagas oiuaijned lands near the shores of 
iii(' lakes whieli bear their names 'Dio first choson 
prcsKlerit of the Iroipiois was thi’ venerable Ato-tao-ho, 
a famous Ononilaga chief Thi' Gnoiidagas were the 
oeiitral nation of thi' League, and not far from the 
present episcopal city, on Indian Hill, between the 
ravim»H formed by the west and nnddle branches of 
Limestone ()rf‘(‘k in the town of Pompey, about two 
miles south of Manhiirt, wiis the village of Gnonda^a, 
tiie s(‘at of govrrnim'nt, for the League of the Five 
Nalions It i.s probahh* that some of the Francis^ 
can Fat hers of the HiTollect reform, wliorn Champlain 
obtained from France in 1614 to miniMtcr to the 
Frencii sidtlers and l•onvert the natives, visited this 
territory anti otTertsl up tlie Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
on the* shores f)f Lake's Onomiaga or Oneida, and [ler- 
hapH Ui what is now ( Iswcgo as early as Kil 5. Fatlior 
lx* Moyne, S .1 , howi^vi'r, must eonsitleriHl the 
real founder of ihi* Cfiureh in the 01001*90 of Synmuse. 
Fathers Jos<*ph Chaumonol and (ffaude Dablon were 
Hidccted to la^gin the work of evangeiization. They 
Bait! Mass on the chosen site Sunday, 14 November. 
16.54. A little >>ark chapel was soon c5on»inicted 
with th<* assistance of the Indians. St, John the 
Baptist had h(s 9 i adopM'd as the patron of tlie mission, 
and It was doubtless uri<i<?r his patronage Uiat this 
first chapel on the sod of New York w/is ihvJicfttmL 
Another chapel was built for the French setilcrs, 
Hi, Mary’s of Ganantaa (Lake Onondaga). But 
th<?«e first miBsionK among liic Onondagas and the 
Oncidiis liad but an ejihcrneral (’Xistcm e I he 
IrcMiuois were constantly iiieit cd aKamst the I< rcium 
miftsionatK^ by both the Dutch and English m ' 

James 1 1 aKcendtNl the throm* of Eng and »n 1^5 
and openly professed the Cathidic faith. White 
Duke of York (1682) he liad appoint <xl Oolonol 
Thomas Dongan Governor of the Odony of New 
York. Dongan, an Irishman and a Catholic, tire- 
Bided over the first representative a^^rnhly of Now 
York which gave us the charier of lilTertHMt. Ixiyal 
to his Faith and country alike he sought to proaei^e 
and perpetuate the Catholic missionH among the 
Iroquois witliout Htrengthcning IVench influenoe 
in the colony. For this purfxise he broue^t over 
with him three English Jemits: 

Charles Gage, and Heniv liamson. 
a Latin school in New York and placed it m charge 
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of these Jesuits. He planned also to establish a 
settlement of Irish Catholics in the interior of the 
colony, very likely somewhere within the limits of the 
present diocese. But when Dongan fell all pros- 
pect of liberty for Catholic worship in the colony 
of New York disappeared, and the hope was expressed 
at the time of his downfall “that Papists would not 
henceforth come so frotjly to settle in the colony”. 
Governor Bcllcmont of New York secured the pas- 
sage of a law by the colonial legislature punishing 
with perpetual imprisonment any priest remaining 
in the province or coming after 1 November, 1700, 
and any priest who escaped from his dungeon was 
liable to tne penalty of death if he should be retaken. 
To harbour a Catholic was to incur a fine of £250 
and to stand in the pillory for three days. Under 
these circumstances the Jesuit missions were neces- 
sarily closed among the Five Nations. The mission 
of Ogdensburg, established a little later for the Onon- 
dagas and the Oneidas by Abb4 Francois Picquet, a 
SuTpician, was finally abandoned in 1700, and the 
last chapter was closed in the story of the Jesuit 
missioiiB among the Iroquois. 

The Church among the Whites. — Less than a 
quarter of a century after the final destruction of the 
missions among the Iroquois the first white settler came 
to Oriskany. Gradually, a few Catholics followed, 
John Cunningham of lltica being the first Catho- 
lic of whom history makes mention. Rev. Paul 
McQuade who was ordained in Montreal in 1808 was 
the first missionary. He was pastor of St Mary’s 
church, Albany, from 1813 to 1815, and made fre- 
quent visitations to Utica. There is no record of 
where the first Mass was celebrated in Utica, but 
there is no doubt that it was in the home of John 
C. Devereux, one of the pioneer Catholics then 
(1813) a member of the board of trustees of St. 
Mary's church, Albany. Rev. Michael O’Gorman, 
a native of Ireland, pastor of St. Mary’s church, 
Albany, from 1817 to 1819, was the founder of the 
first parish in the Diocese of Syracuse', though not 
the first pastor. He celebrated the first public Mass 
in Utica, in tlie Court House, 10 January, 1819. 
He organized the Catholics, and it was decided to 
erect a church for C(*ntral and Western New York, 
at Utica. A corporation was duly formed under the 
name of the “Trustees of the first Catholic Church 
in the Western District of New York”. The first 
trustees were: John O’Connor of Auburn; John C. 
Devereux and Nicholas Devereux of Utica; Morris 
Hogan of New Hartford; Oliver Western of Johns- 
town; Thomas McCarthy of Syracuse; John McGuire 
of Rochester; and Charles Carroll of Genesee River. 
The resident congregation did not exceed thirty. 
Rev. John Farnan, a native of Ireland, appointed 
pastor, began at once the erection of St. John’s 
church, Utica, and the little chapel was dedicated 
by Bishop Connoly, 19 August, 1821. While pastor 
of Utica, Father Farnan visited Rochester, in 1820, 
and celebrated the first public Maas in that city. 
He was also the first resident priest to attend the 
Catholics of Brooklyn. Among the Catholic lay- 
men of that early period, might be mentioned James 
Lynch and Thomas McCarthy of Syracuse, and Dom- 
inick Lynch of Lynch ville, now Rome, N. Y. Dom- 
inick Lynch was one of the first trustees of St. Peter’s 
church. New York, and in 1790 when the Catholics 
of the United States presented an address of congratu- 
lation to George Washington, on his election to the 
presidency, he was one of the four laymen who 
signed it. 

The Diocese op Syracuse. — T he Diocese of 

12 September, 

1^6, and Rt.Rev. Patnek Anthony Ludden, D.D then 
vicar-general of the Diocese of Albany, and rector of 
bt. Peters church, Troy, was nominated for the 
contemplated see. Father Ludden declined the 


honour. Thereupon, consid(*rable correspondence 
passed between Archbishop Corrigan of New York 
and the Cardinal Prefect of th(' Sacred Congregation 
of the Propaganda in Rome. Finally, the Diocese 
of Syracuse was erected by Loo XIII, 20 November, 
1886, and Father Ludden, in spite of his emphatic 
refusal, was apjxiinted bishop of the new see, 14 
December, 1886. He was born 4 February, 1836, 
near Castlebar, County Mayo, Ireland, and was 
ordained priest, 21 May, 1864, in the Grand Seminary, 
Montreal, by Bishop Bourget. He was rector of the 
Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception, Albany, 
under Bishop McCloskey, and vicar general under 
Bishops Conroy and McNeimy, and for seven years 
previous to his appointment as Bishop of Syracuse, 
he had been rector of St. Petia’s church, Troy. He 
was consecrated at Syracuse, 1 May, 1887, by Arch- 
bishop Corrigan of New York, assisted by Bishop 
McQuade of Ro(;hester, and Bishop McNeimy of 
Albany. When the diocese was established, there 
were but 64 secular, and 10 religious priests; 46 
parish, and 20 mission churches; 15 chapels; 16 paro- 
chial schools; 2 academies; 5 orphan asylums; and 
2 hospitals. Rt. Rev. Mgr. John Grimes, D.D., was 
appointed coadjutor Bishop t)f Syracuse, with the 
title of Bishop of Imeria, 9 February, 1909. He 
was born in Ireland, 18 December, 1852, made his 
ecclesiastical studies in the Grand Seminary, Mon- 
treal, and was ordained to the priesthood in Albany, 
19 February, 1882, by Bishop McNeimy, of Albany. 
He was consecrat(‘d bishop 16 May, 1909, in the 
Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception, Syracuse, 
by Archbishop Farley of New York. St. John the 
Evangelist church m Syracuse was the pro-cathedral 
until 1903. At that time, Bishop Ludden purchased 
with his own money, property adjoining St. Mary’s 
church which had been jilanned and constructed by 
Rev. James A. O’Hara, D. D., for many years one 
of the most prominent figures in Central New York. 
He died 26 Dec., 1889. Bishop Ludden, at his own 
exiiense, erectetl on the property a new cathedral and 
consecrated it 25 September, 1910. 

Among the pioni'er priests of the diocese may be 
mentioned: Right Rev. David W. Bacon and the 
Right Rev. Francis P. McFarland; Fathers William 
Bi'echam, Thomas Daly, Michael Hackett, Michael 
Heas, Bartholomew F. McIiOghlin, Leopold Moezy- 
gemba, O.M.C., Walter J. Quarter. The prominent 
laymen include Francis Baumer, Ulric Burke, M. D., 
John Carton, John C. Devereu.\, Nicholas Devereux, 
Capt. David Dodge, Francis Keman, James Lynch, 
John McCarthy, Thomas McCarthy, Peter McGuire, 
Michael McQuade, Francis Murphy, Owen O’Neil, 
Edward White. 

There are many causes for the remarkable growth 
of the Catholic Church in Central New York. It 
was chiefly the Irish immigrants who dug the Erie 
Canal, which was begun 4 July, 1817, almost the 
of the organization of the fi^rst church in 
the diocese. The salt springs of Syracuse discovered 
by Father Le Moyne, in the missionary period, added 
much to the wealth of these parts and attracted many. 
When through tariff reduction this investment became 
^^11 extensive cotton and woolen 

r u factories of all kinds, were es- 

tablished. Another cause which contributed to the 
^wth as well as to the cosmopolitan character of 
the i^ple, was the coming of various nationalities 
at different periods. The Germans began to come 
in sm^l numbers, soon after the erection of the first 
raurch u820). According to the official record, 
^v. John Lewis Wariath was placed in charge of 
these immigrants as early as 1837. The Italian immi- 
gration l^gan with the construction of the West 
hhore Railroad in the early eighties. The Poles be- 
gan to locate in the diocese about a quarter of a 
century ago. They have now large and flourishing 
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panshcH, churohRR and sohools in various parts of 
the diocese. The Litlmanians are, hs vet, cmipani- 
tivcly few m nuniber Tliey lia^e fmV propern a 
temporary church, a resident pne,st m Vtica and 
Rive evidence of rajinl proftress. Tlic Svrians 
began to conic about a dec.aiie ago. Thev an' ‘found 
chieflv in Syracii.si' and Ttica. In the ‘latter citi', 
uloy have a liaiidsomo churcli, and a nvsidt'ni i)ri(\st 
They worship according to the Svro-Alaroiiite Rite' 
Ihe Slovaks bej?an cominjr to t}i(‘ diocosi* onlv withm 
the tet few years. Thvy are of the J.atm and the 
Crreek Hite, and are found priiKapallv in Svraeuse 
and in HinKhamton. In tin' latter city they'have a 
resident priest and a floun.slunK parish 

Relkiious Communities — Another important fac- 
tor in the upbuddmp; of the dioetvse, was the work 
of the different religious eornmunilies devoted to 
education and eharity. The Fianeiscan P'lithers 
of the Order of IMinor Onnaaituals came in isr»9. 
The mother-house of the Order of the Minor Conven- 
tuals 111 tlic United States is loeatc'd in Syraeus(‘ 
The Christian Brothers have been labounn^ iii tlu' dio- 
cese for more than half a century. 'I'liey have a 
large and flourishing academy in Sy'racus(‘. Assump- 
tion Af'ademy is the acadianu* deiiartment for boys 
of the Utica Catholic Acadi'iny. Th(‘ Sist(‘rs of 
Charity of St. Vincemt de Paul (iMumitsburg) for 
more than three-quarters of a century havt' Iaboiir(*d 
in Utica, and for most of (hal time in Syracuse, earing 
for the orphans and building up tlnur schools. The 
Sisters of St. Joseph, from St. U)Uis, Mo., have an 
acailemy for young ladiovS in Biiighaintoin and have* 
charge of many panxJiial schools Tlu‘ Sisters of tin* 
Holy Name have* an acadeany for young ladu'S at 
Home The SisPu-s of the Third Ordeu-of Si, Francis 
have charge' of heispitals m Syracuse* and Utie'a 

Statistics for 1911 are: pnevsts, regular It), se'culer 
115; parish e^hureJu's, 75; mission eOuirclu's, lU, ehai>- 
els, 35, parejchial sehoeils, 25; parochial high s<*hoe)ls, 
4; aeiademie'S, 4; e)r[)han asylums, 5; maternity hos- 
pital, I ; infant asylums, 2; hosjntals, 3, In tlie* various 
religious ord(*rs there are: breithers, 33; sisteTs, 330; 
lay te'achers, H. The* pupils in Catholic seliools 
nurnbe'r 10,000 The Catholic ])e)piilation mcluele's, 
Knglish-speaking, 95, (KK), Italians, 25, (KR); (le'rinans, 
15,000; l^les, 120, 000, Lithuanians, KKX); Slavs 
(Latin and GiueL), 2000; Bolicmiaiis, KK); Freuich, 
2000; Syrians, 1000. 

Maktin, Life of Father Jogues (New York. ISao); Oonoan, 
Repartn ui Docinnentn relating to the Colontnl Ih'ttorj/ of ^tni'}(frk 
City, in (Albany, IS.Yl), od Thwaitem. Je><uit f{tlation<i {('lovj^- 
land, 1890-1901), ()’Call\GHAN, Dorumentary ll\'<tory of the 
FiUite of New York (Albunv. 1849-01). Shea. History of the 
Catholic Church lu the CmUd /States (Sow York.^ 1880-92); 
Donohue, The Iroquois and the Jesuits (BulTulo, 189.)), 
Memorial History of the City of Syracuse (S\ raruiw*, 1891 ), 
Bannon, Pioneer Irish of Onondaya (Sv’rucusi*, 1911), C ookin- 
HAM, History of Oneida County (Idica, 1912), Hiuki, 
of Utica (IHlca, 1884), C'aMI'HELI, Pioneer Priests of North 
America (Now York, 1908); Hewitt, History of (he Ihocrsc of 
Syracuse (SyracUHo, 1909); I.tni h. A Poyt of ( hurch History 
in New York (Utica, 190;i), U. S Cath Hist 
Records ami Studies (N«-w York, Apnl. li”**’;** V ’ 

History of St. Patrick’s Cathedral (New \ork, 1908i, /wieki ein. 
Religion %n New NetherUind ( UoolicHlcr, 1910). Hayeey. a Hnef 
Sketch of the Early History of the Catholic Chun h in thf 
New York (New York. 1870). CiuiFFiH. Story of 
land (Now York. 1909), Diefendoff. r/o Jf^^ioru Mohawk 
(New York, 1910). J. S. M. LynCU. 

Syria. — Geography and Politicau Divisions, 
Ancient and Modern. — A e;ountry in \\ eastern Asia, 
which in modern times eomprise's all that region 
bounded on the north by the highlands eif the 3 aurus, 
on the south by Egypt, on the east by J”*,***' 

and the Arabian Desert, and on the we'st by the Medi- 
terranean; thus ine-Iueling within its are»a the ancient 
and modem countries of Aram or N orth “ I**.’*"' 

tion of the Hittite and Mitanni kirigdoraH, Pha-mcia, 
the Land of Canaan or Palestine, and even a section 
of the Sinaitic Peninsula St rief ly ?Pea‘VnK,hpwever 
and especially from the point of view of Bibheal and 


clasiiioal g(>ography, which Ls the one followed in this 
article, Syria proper comprises only that imrlion of 
tile above-men tioiR'd terntories t hat is InnindiHl on the 
north and north-west hy (lit* 'Paurus and Asia Minor, 
on the south hy Pah'stuie, on the east by the Eu- 
phrates, 1 he S> ro-Arabian (h*sort, and MosopoKiinia, 
and on the \v(‘st iiy t he MfHliterranean. 'I'he northern 
portion IS elevated, tlu* east(*rn is h'vt'l, extending to 
th(‘ Syro-Atabian desi'rt : the north-W(‘Stern is crowned 
bv the .Vmanus and Taurus mountains, while llie 
mountains of Lebanon and Anti-lA'baiioii are parallel 
rjing(*s on the north of Pah'stim* or soutli of Syria. 
Betwf'cn these two rangi's is the long narrow' valh'y 
called C\el(‘-Syria (Hollow Syria). Its ehi(‘f rivers are 
the Litany (Leoa/es), tlie Oronles (AL’Asi), and the 
Barada or Abana. Ca‘h*-Syria vari(‘H in breadth 
from thii'c or four mil(‘s to lifteen inil(*s, and is in some 
l>laees broktui by iimjfM’tmg spurs of the lA'lmnon 
ranges. At its northern ('ml it curve's round to the 
W(‘sl and opiais out to the' Mc'elitc'rnine'nn. It has 
two slope's, a northe'rly and asoiith<*rIy e^ne, and both 
are fe'rtile* and be.’iutiful. 3'hi.s viilh'V was always an 
import.'int route* of travel be'twe'cn Aft'sopotainia, the 
Ale'diterrane'an coast, Arabia, and I'gypt. 3'he whole 
of Syria, howe ver, is about 2,50 mile's in h'ngth. and an 
ave'rage of 130 mile's in biuadlh, having a total arc'U of 
about 32,51M) seiiiarc* mile'.s. The most important 
towns of Syria m nneie'nt times w’e're DaninsetiH, 
Karkanush, Hamath, Baalbee, Palmyra or Tadinur, 
Uibliiii, Antioch, Daphne*, S(*le‘ueia, Abila, Chaleis, 
Lybo, Laodiet'a, Are'tlnisa, ami Apanu'a, wdiereas the* 
tainous eitif's of 'r\T’5 Sidon, B(*rytns Bvblos, and 
Aradus belong projM*rlv spi'aking to IMieenieia. The 
most, important towns of mode'rn Syria are AU’xan- 
di<‘lta, AntaKuih, Jhinit, Alejijio, Lutakyah, Hamah, 
Homs, TriiK)li, Damascus, Snyeia, Akka, am! JaiTa. 

The* name* “Syria” was forme'rly b(*li('ye*d to he 
e‘ilhe»r an abbreviation ot “.Xssyria” or eh'iive'd from 
'I’sur ('rvre)j he*nee* d'surya, and that it was of Grei'k 
oiigin Tins, h()W(‘V(‘r, is unte'uablc*, as the* name, 
in all probaliility, is de'nveel from the* old Babylonian 
name* Snri, apjilieel orignmllv to the north-eastern 
re'gion of the pre'se'iit Syria, failer on the name Syria 
wuis applied by the* Greeks and Itomans to the W’liole 
of Syria, or the* country lying b(‘1w(*<*ii the Euphrates, 
the Me'elitcrranean, the 3'auiUH, and Egypt. By the 
Babylonians and Assyrians it was (’ulled “Amurru" 
(the Land of the* Aiiioiites) and “Martu” (the West- 
Ivand). The extreme* northern part of it was also 
known as “Khatti”, or the Land of the llittitew, 
whilst the most southern re'gion was known an 
“K(*na’nu” or “Kanann” (Pah'stine). In Arabic it 
is called eitlie'r “Sunyya” (Syria), or “ Al-Sham” (the 
country situate'd to the* “left”), in opposition to “Kl- 
Yemen” or South Arabia, w'hieh is situated to tlie 
“right The* political and geoguitdneal divisions of 
Syria have Is'cn nurne'rous and constant ly varvinc. 
Ill tile Old 3estamerit it is ge'm*rally eaih*d “Aram , 
and its inliahitants, “ Arameans” But there wa'rese’V- 
(*ial Bibheal “Arams”, viz: “ Arurn-nabaraim ”, or 
“Aram of the tw'o rivers”, i.r. Mesoi>otaniia ; “ Pad- 
don-AranP’ (the* region of Harran), in the* extreme' 
north of Me'sopotamia; “ Aram-Ma’ak ”, to the north 
of I’alestim*; “Aram-be*th Kehob”; “ Aram-Sobah ”, 
etc. The Syrian Aram, bow(*v(*r, which ('orre^sponds 
to the elasKicai Syria is ealh'd ge*nerally in the Old 
3>stament “Aram of DamaseuH”, from the priiiciiml 
city of the eoiinfry. H is of these* Ararm»uriH or Syri- 
ans, who oceut>ie<l Central Syria, with Damaaevm ^ 
the e'apitul city, that we hear most in the Old 
Testament. .... ..t 

During the Greek and Roman donnnatlOTiH the 
political divisions of Syria were indefinite and almoat 
unintelligible. Strabo nientionH five ^eat provincea: 
(!) Commagene, a small territory in the extreme 
north, with Samosata for capital, situated on the 
Euphrates; (2) Helcucia, lying south of the former, 
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and subdivided into four districts according to the 
number of its chief cities, viz.: Antioch Epidaphne; 
Heleucia, in Pieria; Apamea, and Laodicea; (3) Cade- 
Syria, comprising Laodicea ad Libanum, Chalcis, 
Abilene, Damascus, Itursea, and others farther south, 
included in Palestine; (4) Plurnicia; (5) Judaea. 
Pliny^s divisions are still more numerous than 
those of Strabo. It appears that each city on 
rising to importance gave its name to a siir- 
rounding territory, larger or smaller, and this in 
time assumcni the rank of a province. Ptolemy 
mentions thirteen provinces: Camrnagene, Pieria, 
Cyrrhestica, Seleueia, Casiotis, Chalibonitis, Chalcis, 
Apamene, Laodicea, Phcenicia, Ca*le-Syria, Palmy- 
rene, and Batanea, and he gives a long list of the 
cities contained in them. Under the Romans, Syria 
became a province of the empire. Some portions of it 
were permitted to remain for a time under the rule of 
petty princes, dependent on the imperial government. 
Graaually, however, all these' were incorporated, and 
Antioch Wij,s the capital. Under Hadrian the prov- 
ince was divided into two parts: Syria Major, on the 
north, and Syria-Phocnice, on the south, 'lowards 
the close of the fourth century another partition of 
Syria was made, and formed the basis of its ecclesiasti- 
cal government: (1) Syria Prima, with Antioch as its 
capital; (2) Syria Si^eunda. with Apamea as capital; 
(3) Phamicia Prima, inelucling the greater part of an- 
cient Phamicia, with Tyre as its capital; (4) Phoenicia 
Secunda, also called Phcenicia ad Libanum, with 
Damascus as its capital. During the Arabian 
domination, i. e. from the seventh to the fifteenth cen- 
tury, Syria was generally divided into six large dis- 
tricts (fhundii), viz.: (1) Filisttn (Palestine), consisting 
of Judaia, Samaria, and a port ion of the territory east 
of the Jordan, its capital was Ramlah, Jerusal(*rn 
ranking next; (2) Urdun (Jordan), of which the capital 
was Tabaria Fl'iberias), roughly speaking it consisted 
of the rest of I’alestine as far as Tyre; (3) Damascus, a 
district which included Baalbek, Tripoli, Beirut, and 
the Hauran; (4) Homs, including Hamah; (5) ()iii- 
nasrin, corresponding to Northern Syria; the capital at 
first was Qinnasrin, to the south of Aleppo, by \Nhicli 
it was afterwards superseded; ((>) the sixth district was 
the military frontier Cairdsim) bordering upon the 
Byzantine dominions in Asia Minor. Under the pres- 
ent Turkish rule, Syria is dividoxi into the following six 
vilayets, or provinces: (1) the Vilayet of Aleppo, with 
the 3 liivas of Aleppo, Marash, and Urfa: (2) the inde- 
pendent Li lea of Zor {Drir ez-Zor)] (3) the Vilayet of 
Beirut, including the coast south of the mouth of the 
Orontes, the mountain-district of the Nosairiyeh and 
Lebanon to the south of Tripoli, further the town of 
Beirut and the country betwei'ii the sea and the Jor- 
dan from Saida to the north of Jaffa, and is divided 
into 5 liwas: Ladikiyeh, Tarabulus, Beirut, ‘Akka 
(Acre)^ and Nabulus; (4) Lebanon, from the south of 
Tripoli to the north of Saida, exclusive of the town 
of Beirut, forms an independent liwa, administered 
by a governor wdth the rank of mushir; (5) the Vilayet 
of Suriyya (Syria) comprises the count ry from Hamah 
to the Hijaz — the capital is Damascus — and is di- 
vided into the liwas of Hamah, Damascus, Hauran, 
and Kerak; (6) EFQuds, or Jerusalem, is an inde- 
pendent liwa under a muiesarri/ of the first class. At 
the head of each vilayet is a mli, or governor-general, 
whose province is divided into department.s (sanjak^ 
liwa) each presided over by a mutcsnrrif; each depart- 
ment again contains so many divisions {kaimmakam- 
likf kma) each imder a kaimmakam ; and those again 
ore divided into districts (nmdinychjiiahiya) under 
mtuiirs. The independent liwas of Ez-Zor and Ei- 
Quds stand in direct connexion with the central gov- 
ernment at Constantinople. 

Ethnography or Modern Stria —Ethnographi- 
cally, the modern inhabitants of Syria consist of Syri- 
ans, Arabs, Turks, Jews, and Franks or Europeans. 


(1) The Syrians are the direct descendants of the an- 
cient ArameaiiS who inhabited the country from 
about the first millennium B. c., and who spoke 
Aramaic. Most of these embraced Christianity and 
continued to speak Aramaic till about the seventh 
century, when the Arab invasion forced the 
Arabic language to become the vernacular tongue of 
the country. Aramaic, however, held its ground for a 
considerable time, and traces of it are still to be found 
in the liturgy of the so called Syrian, Chaldean, and 
Maronite Churches, as well as in three villages of the 
anti-Libanus. (2) The Arabian population consists 
of hadartf or set tied, and hedawi (pi. bedu) or nomadic 
tribes. The sc'ttled population is of very mixed 
origin, but the Bedouins are most ly of pure Arab blood. 
They are the direct descendants of the half-savage 
nomads who have inhabited Arabia from time im- 
memorial. Their dwellings consist of portable tents 
made of black goats^ hair. I'here are two main 
branches; one of these consist .s of the '^nezeh, who 
migrate in winter toward.s Central Arabia, while the 
other embraces those tribes which remain perma- 
nently in Syria. (3) The Turks are not a numerous 
class of the community of Syria. They are intellectu- 
ally inferior to the Arabs, but the lower classes are 
generally characterized by patriarchal simplicity of 
manner. There are two parties of Turks, the Old, 
and the Young, or Liberal Party. In Northern 
Syria, as well as on the Great Hermon, are still several 
nomadic Turkish tribes, or Turcomans, W’hose mode of 
life IS the same as that of the Bedouin Arabs. (4) The 
Jew's who remained in the country are but few in 
number; most of those who now^ reside in Palestine 
are comparat iv(*ly recent settlers from Europe, 
(f)) The Franks (Europeans) form a very small pro- 
portion of the population. Distinct from them are 
the so-called “Levantines’', who arc either Europeans 
or descendants of Fhiropeans, who have entirely 
adopted the manners of the country. 

Religions of Modern Syria. — In regard to 
religion the modern inhabitants of Syria consist of 
Mohammedans, Cliristians, and J('ws. The first are 
divided into Sunnites or orthodox Mohammedans, 
Metawileh, Nusairiyyeh or Ansairiyyeh, and Isma- 
iliyyeh. To these may be added the Druzes. The 
Christians include Roman Catholics of the Latin 
Rite; Greek Orthodox; Roman Catholic Greeks or 
Melchites; Maronites (all Roman Catholic); Roman 
Catholic Syrians, Roman Catholic Chaldeans, Roman 
Catliolic Armenians; Schismatic Syrians, i. e. Mono- 
physites, commonly called Jacobites; Schismatic Ar- 
menians, Catholic Armenians, and Protestants. 

7'he Mohammedans or Moslems are and have been 
for the last twelve centuries the lords of the land and 
still constitute the great majority of its inhabitants, 
lliey are generally ignorant and fanatical, although of 
late education ha.s spread among the better class 
in the larger towns. Till a few years ago they 
were inclined to look with contempt on all other 
]^ople8 and religions. This, however, is gradually 
disappearing owing mainly to the wonderful stride the 
ChristiaiRj of Syria have been making of late in the 
matter of schools, universities, hospitals, seminaries, 
^d educational and commercial institutions. The 
Syri^ Moslems are generally noble in bearing, polite 
m address, and profuse in hospitality; but wiey are 
regardless of truth, dishonest in their dealings, and 
immoral in their conduct. In large towns the greater 
proportion of the upper classes are both physically 
and mentally feeble, owing to the effects of polyg- 
amy, early marriages, and degrading vices; but the 
peasant^ are robust ^d vigorous, and much might 
be hoped from them if they were brought under the 
mlluence of li^ral institutions, and if they had exam- 
industry and the enterprise 
of Western Europe. Experience, indeed, has already 
snown that they are not slow to adopt the improve- 
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ments of other lands. In religion the Mohammedans 
Sunnites, or Jraditionists — that is in 
addition to the ^^TlUen word of the Koran, they 
recognize the authority of the Sunna, a collection Jf 
traditional sayings of the “Prophet ”, which is a kind 
of supplement to the Koran, directing the right ob- 
KTvance of many things omitted in that^ book. 
Ihey are m general exact in the observance of the 
outward ntos of their religion. 

The Metaivileh (sing. MetawJy) are the followers of 
Aly, the son-m-hiw of Mohammed. His predeces- 
sors, Bekr, Omar, and Othnion, they do not 

acknonJedgc as true khalifs. *Aly they maintain 
to be th(‘ lawful Imamj and they hold that the supreme 
authority, both in things 8])iritual and temporal, 
belongs of right to his descendants alone. They 
reject the Sunna, and are therefore regarded as here- 
tics by the orthodox. They are allM in faith to the 
Shi ites of Persia. They are almost as scrupulous 
in their ceremonial observances as the Hindus. 
The districts in which they chiefly reside are Ba’albck, 
where their chiefs are the noted family of Harfush; 
Belad Besharah, on the southern part of the I^*b- 
anon range; and a district on the west bank of the 
Orontes, around the village of Hurmul. They also 
occupy several scattered villages in l^ebanon. 

The Ntisatnyyeh . — It isnotcasy to tell whether these 
people arc Mohammedans or not. Their religion 
still remains a secret, notwithstanding all attempts 
lately made to dive into their mysteries. They are 
rtmre.seiited as holding a faith hal^ Christian and half 
Mohammedan. They believe in the transmigration 
of souls; and observe m a singular, perhaps idolatrous, 
manner a few of the ceremonies common in the Knsi- 
ern Church. They inhabit a range of mountains 
extending from the great valley north of Lebanon 
to the gorge of the Orontes at Antioch. 

The Ismaihyyeh, who inhabit a few villages on the 
eastern slopes of the Ansainyeh Mount iun.s, resemble 
the Nusairiyyeh in this, that their religion isa mystery. 
They were originally a religious-j^ohtical subdivision 
of the Shihtes, and are the feeble remnant of a people 
too well known in the time of the Crusades as the 
Assassins. They have still their chief seat in the Castle 
of Masyad, on the mountains west of Hamah. 

77/c Druzes (The generic name in Arabic is cd- 
Deruz, sing. Durzy ). — The peculiar doctrines of the 
Druzes were first projiagated in Egypt by the nolo- 
xious Hakim, third of the Falimite dynasty. This 
khalif, who gave himsc'lf out as a ])roj)het, tliough he 
acted more like a madman, taught a system of hulf- 
matoriiilism, as, sorting that the Deity resided in Aly. 
In A. V. 1017 a Persian of the sect of Batanism. 
called Mohammed Ben-lsmail ed-Dorazy, settled 
in Egypt, and hi'came a devoted follow^T and stim- 
ulator of Hakim. He not only aff(‘et(‘d to believe 
in and propagate the absurd pn'tensions of th<* new 
Egyptian projihet, but he added to his doctrines 
that of the transmigration of souls, which he had 
brought from his native country, and he carranl 
his fanaticism to such an extent that the peo])le at 
last drove him out of Egypt. He tcKik refuge in 
Wady el-Teim, at the western biise of Hermon; and, 
being secretly supiihed with money by the Eg>’’ptian 
monarch, propagated his dogmas, and became the 
founder of the Druzes. His svstem was enlarged, 
and in some degree modified, bv other disciples o 
Hakim, especially by the Persian Ham^h, whom the 
Druzes still venerate as the founder of their sect ana 
the author of their law. Hamzeh tried to gain over the 
Christians by representing Hak i ra as the M 
advent they expected. For further detads 

The Jews of Syria are of several different classy. 
The Sephardim are Spanish-Portuguese Jews, who 
immigrated after the expuimon of the 
under Isabella I; most of them 
though some still ^ak a Spanish patois. The 
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Ashkenazim arc from Husaia, Galicia, Hungary, 
Bohemia, Moravia, (Jermany, and Holland, and 8j>eak 
t he dialect known as Yiddish. Th(w again are sub- 
divided into the Perushmi and the Chiisadim. The 
Jenv.s of the East have rc*t-ain('tl their original character 
to a considerable extent, and are generally tall and 
slender in stature. They live in the towns, generally 
in a quarter of their own. 

History op Christianity' in Sytua. — The history 
of Christianity in Syria proi>er during the first three 
centuries and down to the Council of Niea>a (a.d, 326) 
centres chiefly about Antioch, while from the time of 
the (^ouneil of Nic«a down to the Arab invasion it is 
absorbed into that of the Antiochene Patriarchate 
(set' Antioch, The ('hurch of), just as the Chris- 
tianity of Palestine is nraetirally that of Jerusa- 
lem, of Kgjmt that of Alexandria, of the West that 
of Rome, of Mesoixitamia and Persia that of Seleucia 
Ctesiphon, and of the Byzantine Greek Church that 
of Constant inojih'. As Jewish Christianity originated 
in Jerusalem, so Gentile Christianity started at 
Antioch, then the leading city of the Hellenistic East, 
with Peter mid Paul as its leading Apostles. From 
Antioch it spread to the various cities and jirovinces 
of Syria, among the Hellenistic Svxians as well as 
among the Jews who, as a result of the great rebellions 
against the Uomaiis in a. p. 70 and 130, were driven 
out from Jerusalem and Palestine into 8vria. The 
spri'ad of the new religion was w) rapid and successful 
that at the time of Constantine Syria W'as honey- 
combed with Christian churches. Tnc history of the 
Christian Church in Syria during the second and third 
centuries is rather obscure, yet sufficient da.ta to 
furnish a fair idea of the rapid spread of Christianity 
in Syria during those two centuries have been eol- 
leetetl by Harnaek in his well-knowm work, **The 
Mission and Expansion of (Christianity in the First 
Three Centuru‘s’' (Eng. tr., 2nd ed., ijondon, ltK)8, 
vol. II, ))]). 120 sqq.). 

Outside the gates of Antioch, that “fair city of 
the Greeks" (sit Isaac of Antioch’s “(’arnien", 16, 
ed. Biekell, i, 204), Syriac was the language of (he 
people: in fa(*i it was B]>oken by the lower classes in 
Antioeii itfic*lf and only among the upp<*r classes of 
the Greek towns was it displaced by Greek. The 
Byriae spirit was wedded to Greek, liowever. even 
here, and rcTiiained the predominant factor in religious 
and in social life, altliough at first and indei'd for 
long it did not look as if it would. Yet, in this Syrian 
world, ("hriHfianity siHims to have ojierated from 
Edessa rather than from Antioch. The wide terri- 
tory lying lH*tw(*(‘n tliesc* cities was const'quenlly 
evangelizeil from two centres during the third centuiy : 
from Antioch in the West by means of a Greek Chris- 
tian yiropoganda, and from Edessa in the ICast by 
means of oih' which was Byro-Chrislian. The infer- 
ence is that the larger towns practically luf opted the 
former, whil(‘ the <-ountry towns and villages went 
over to the latter. At the same time there was also 
a Western Syrian movement of Christianity, though 
it did not amount to much, l)oth in and after the days 
of Paul of Bamosata and Zenobia. I'he work of 
conversion, so it would apjs'ar, mu<ic‘ grf*ater headway 
in Coeh'-Byria, however, than in Pha‘nieia. No fewer 
than twenty-two bishops from Ccrle-Syria attended 
N^'caia (two chorepisc'ojii), including 6^^veral who had 
Heilenic names, Hence wo may infer the existence 
of no inconsiderabh^ number of national Syrian 
Christians. By about 325 the districts round Antioch 
seem to have contained a very large number of Chris- 
tians, and one dated (331) Christian tnacription 
runs as follows: “Christ, have mercy; there is but 
one God". , 

In Chrysostom’s day these Syrian villages appetur 
to have been practically Christian. Lucian, the 
priest of Antioch, declares in his speech before the 
magistrate in Nicomedia (311) that ^^almost the 
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greater part of the world now adheres to this Truth, 
yea whole cities; even if any of this evidence seems 
suspect, there is no doubt regarding multitudes of 
county-folk, who are innocent of gufle” (parspaene 
mundi iam maior huic veritati adstipulatur, urbes 
integrsB, aut si in his aliquid suspecturn videtur, 
contestatur de his etiam agrestis manus, ignara fig- 
menti); and although this may reflect impressions 
which he had just received in Bithynia, there was 
substantial ground for the statement in the local 
circumstances of Syria. The number of clergy in 
303 throughout Syria is evident from Eus., H. E., 
viii, 6: ^‘An enormous number were put in prison at 
every place. The prisons, hitherto reserved for 
murderers and riflers of graves, were now packed every- 
where with bishops, priests, deacons, lectors, and 
exorcists Further data at our command are as 
follows: (1) Acts, XV, already mentions Churches in 
Syria besides Antioch. (2) Ignatiusf^ apropos of 
Antioch (ad Philad.^ 10) mentions “Churches in the 
neighbourhood” which had already bishops of their 
own. These certainly included oeleucia, the sea- 
port of Antioch mentioned in Acts, xiii, 4. (3) Apa- 

msea was a centre of the Elkesaites. (4) Dionys. 
Alex, (in Eus., ”H. E.”. VII, v) observes that the Ro- 
man Church frequently sent contributions to the 
Syrian Churches. (6) The document of the Antiochene 
Synod of 268 (Eus.. VII, xxx) mentions, in connexion 
with Antioch, “bishops of the neighbouring country 
and cities”. 

The towns in the vicinity of Antioch, far and near, 
must already have had bishops, in all or nearly all 
cases, if country bishops were in existence. From 
Eus., VI, xii we learn that by about a. n. 2(X) there 
was a Christian community at Rhossus which was 
gravitating towards Antioch. (6) Two chorepiscopi 
from Coele-Syria attended the Council of Nicaea. In 
Martyrol. Hieron. (Achelis. “Mart. Hieron.,” p. 168) a 
martyrdom is noted as having occurred “m Syria 
provincia regione Apamese vico Aprovavictu ”, but 
both these places are unknown. (7) Bishops from 
the following places in Coele-Syria were present at 
Nicaea: Antioch, Seleucia. Laodicea, Apamaja, 
Raphanese, Hierapolis (=MaDug, Bambyce), Germa- 
nicia, Samosata, jDoliche, Balaneae Gabula, Zeugma, 
L^issa, Epiphania, Arethusa, Neocajsarea, Cyrrhus, 
Gindron, Arbokadama, and Gabala. These towns 
lay in the most diverse districts of this wide country, 
on the seaboard, in the Valley of the Orontes, in the 
Euphrates Valley, between the Orontes and the Eu- 
phrates, and in the north. Their distribution shows 
that Christianity was fairly uniform and fairly strong 
in Syria about 325, as is strikingly shown by the 
rescript of Daza to Sabinus (Eus., E.”, IX, ix),for 
we must understand the experiences undergone by the 
Churches of Syrian Antioch and Asia Minor, when we 
read the emperor’s words about almost all men 
abandoning the worship of the gods and attaching 
themselves to the Christian people. This remark 
is not one to be taken simply as a rhetorical flourish. 
For ^ter speaking in one place about the first edict 
of Diocletian, Eusebius proceeds as follows: “Not 
long afterwards^ as some people in the district called 
Melitene and in other districts throughout Syria 
attempted to usurp the kingdom, a royal decree went 
forth to the effect that the head officials of the churches 
eveywh^ should be put in prison and chains” 
(VIII, vi, 8). Eusebius does not say it in so many 
words, but the context makes it quite clear that the em- 
peror held the Christians responsible for both of these 
outbreaks (that in Melitene being unknown to his- 
toiy). This proves that the Christians in Melitene 
and Syria must have been extremely numerous, other- 
wise the emperor would never have met revolution- 
^ outbre^s (which in Syria, and, one may con- 
jecture in Melitene also, originated with the army) 
with edicts against the Christian clergy. The Bishop 


of Rhossus was not at Nicsea (Rhossus, however, 
may also be assigned to Cilicia). But, as we already 
know, Rhossus did possess a Christian Church 
about A. D. 200, which came under the supervision 
of the Church at Antioch. There was a Jewish 
Christian Church at Beroea (Aleppo) in the fourth 
century. The local Gentile Christian Church cannot 
have been important; cf. the experience of Julian 
there (Ep. xxvii, p. 516, ed. Hertlein). 

As to Phoenicia, one of the most important provinces 
of Syria, the history of Christianity there is also ob- 
scure. Here again, we learn from the Acts of the 
Apostles that Christianity reached the Phoenician 
cities at a very early period. When Paul was con- 
verted, there were already Christians at Damascus 
(Acts ix, 2, 10 sq., 19); for Christians in Tyre see 
xxi, 4; for Ptolemais see xxi, 7; for Sidon xxvii, 3: and 
in general xi, 19. The metropolitan position of Tyre, 
which was the leading city in the East for manufac- 
tures and trade, made it the ecclesiastical capital of 
the province; but it is questionable if Tyre enjoyed 
this pre-eminence as early as the second century, for 
at the Palestinian Synod on the Eastern controversy 
Cassius, the Bishop of and Ckrus, the Bishop 

of Ptolemais, took counsel with the Bishop of iElia and 
of Cajsarea (Eus., ”H. E.”, V, xxv) to whom they seem 
to have been subordinate. On the other hand, Ma- 
rinus of Tyre is mentioned in a letter of Dionysius of 
Alexandria (ibid., VII, v, 1) in such a way as to make 
his metropolitan dignity extremely probable. Mar- 
tyrs in or from Tyre, during the great persecution, are 
noted by Eusebius, VIII, vii, 1 (VIII, viii), VIII, xiii, 3. 
Origen died at Tyre and was buried there. It is curi- 
ous also to note that the learned Antiochene priest 
Dorotheus, the teacher of Eusebius, was appointed by 
the emperor (Diocletian, or one of his immediate 
predecessors) to be the director of the purple-dyeing 
trade in Tyre (Eus., “ H. E.”, VII, xxxii). Aparticularly 
libellous edict issued by the Emperor Daza against the 
Christians is preserved by Eusebius (IX. vii) who 
copied it from the pillar in Tyre on which it was cut, 
and the historian’s work reaches its climax in the great 
speech upon the reconstruction of the church at Tyre, 
“by far the most beautiful in all Phoenicia” (X, iv). 
This speech is dedicated to Paulinus, Bishop of Tyre, in 
whose honour indeed the whole of the tenth book of its 
history is written. Unfortunately we get no informa- 
tion whatever, in this long address, upon the Christian 
community at Tyre. We can only infer the size of the 
community from the size of the church building, which 
may have stood where the ruins of the large crusading 
church now astonish the traveller (cf. Baedeker’s 
“Palestine”, pp. 300 sq.). Tyre as a Christian 
city was to I hoenicia what Caesarea was to Palestine, 
It ^ems to have blossomed out as a manufacturing 
and trading centre during the imperial age, 
especially in the third century. A number of pas- 
sages in Jerome give characteristic estimates of its size 
and importance. In Sidon Origen stayed for some 
time (Horn. xiy. 2, in Josuam), while it was there that 
the presbyter Zenobius (Eus., “H. E.”, VIII, xiii, 3) 
med dunng the great persecution, as did some Chris- 
tians at Damascus (IX, v) . Eleven bishops, but no chor- 
episcopi, were present at the Council of Nicaja from 
Phcemcia; n^ely the bishops of Tyre, Ptolemais, 
Damascus, Sidon, Tripolis, Paneas, Berytus, Palmyra, 
Alas^s, Emesa, and Antaradus. From Eusebius we 
mso learn that many Jewish Christians also resided in 
PaneM (Eus., ‘‘H E.”, VII, xvii, 18). Tripolis is 
mentiow^ even before the Councilor Nic® a (in “Mart, 
f ' where a Christian named Dionysius comes 

trora Tripohs) ; the Apostolic Constitutions (vii, 46) 
declare that Marthones was bishop of this town as early 
as the onrA* nrkUA a. /“I JjP 


Berytus, sided with him (loc. cit. ; for Berytus, see also 
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**Mart. Pal/’, iv). The local church was burnt under 
Julian (cL Ihcod., H. L.”, IV, xxii). Eusebius (VllI, 
MU) oilvanus, at the period of the great perseeu- 
^on, bishop^ not of Emesabut of “the churches round 
Emesa . Emesa thus resembled Gazaj owing to the 
fanaticism of the inhabitants Cliristians were unable 
to reside withm the towm itself, they had to quarter 
themselves in the adjoining villages. Anatolius, the 
successor of Silvanus, was the first to take ui) his 
abode withm the town. Theodoret (*T1. E.“, III, vii) 
writing of the age of Julian, says that the church there 
was v€65vrjros (newly built). With regard to Heli- 
opolis we have this definite information, that the 
town acejuired its first church and bishop, thanks to 
Constantine, after 325 (cf. “Vita Constant.,” Ill, Iviii, 
and Socrat., 1, xviii). The “Marl. Syriacum” men- 
tions one martyr, Lucian, at Ileliojxdis. (Christians 
also were deported (“Mart. Pal.,” XIII, ii) by Dazato 
Liebanoii for penal servit ude. (Inc mart yrdom makes it 
plain that there were Christians at Byblus. At. Choda 
(Kabun), north of Damascus, there were also numer- 
ous Jewish Christians in the days of Eusebius, 

We have no information in detail upon the diffusion 
and density of the Christian population throughout 
Phoenicia. Rather general and satisfactory informa- 
tion is available for Syria, a province with which 
Phoenicia was at that time very closely bound up: 
even the Phoenician tongue had long been dislodged 
by Synac. From the letters of Chrysostom and the 
state of matters which still obtained in the second 
half of t he sixth century, however, it is quite clear that 
Christianity got a firm footing only on the 8c*aboard, 
while the inland districts of Phcenicia remained pagan 
for the most part. Yet it was but recently, not earlier 
than the third century, that these Pha‘nician-Hel- 
lenic cults had exiierienced a powerful revival. Th(‘ 
situation is quite clear: wherever Christianity went, 
it implied Hellenizing, and vice versa. Christianity, 
in the first instance, only secured a firm hxiting where 
there were Greeks. The majority of the Pliamician 
towns where Christian bishops can be traced lay on 
the coast; i. e., they were towns with a stremg Greek 
population. In the large pagan cities, Emesa and 
Heliopolis, on the other hand, Christians were not tol- 
erated. Once we leave out inland localities where 
“heretics”, viz,, Marcionites and Jewish Christians, 
resided, the only places in the interior where Chris- 
tians can be found arc Damascus, Pancas, and Pal- 
myra. Damascus, the great trading city, was Greek 
(cf. Mommsen, “Rom. Gesch.”, V., p. 473; Eng. 
trans., II, 146) ; so was Pancas. In Palm^a, the hca<l- 
quarters of the desert trade, a strong Greek element 
also existed (Mommsen, pp. 425 sq.; Eng. trans., IE 
96 sq.). The national royal house in Palmyra, with 
its Greek infusion, was well disposed not tow was the 
Greek but towards the scanty indigenous Christians 
of Swia, as may be inferred from the relations be- 
tween Paul of Samosata and Zenobia, no less than 
from the policy adopted by Rome against mm. 

The Met of Milan (a. d. 313) marks the beginnmg 
of a better-known period in the historv of Syrian 
Christianity, during which the Sec of Anti^h was 
filled by a succession of bishops illustrious through- 
out the Church, and the Church of Syria wm involved 
in the most troublesome period of church history and 
theology, which marks the beginning of those fatal 
schism^ heresies, and Chnstological contrOTereiM 
that led to the final separaUon of the 
and the Churches of the East from the ^hurch of 
Rome (See Arianism; Nestorianism; Monophy- 
smsM). The death of Severus (542), the depos^ 
Monophysite Patriarch of Antioch, may be to 

mark the bemnning of a j^riod ° 

the Syrian cWch ; for from this date the 
cession in the See of Antioch has 
the present day. The death of the Emperor Mau^ 
(A. D. 602) and the succession of his murderer, Fbocas, 


§ ave the signal for the Persians to ravage the Eomaii 
ommiona. Hitherto Me 80 |K)tamia had been the 
arena of w’tu* betw’ecm the rival jiKiwers, and Dara, 
Aniida, and Nisibis the keys of iiossession. But 
Heratdius came to the throne in 602 to tind all Syria 
in the hands of Chosroes. First D^iascus, then the 
Holy City itsc^lf fell before the Persian general Shahr- 
barz (614), and the Patriarch Zacharias of Jerusalem 
was ct^ruHi off with the True Cross itself, to grace the 
infidel’s triumph. Nev'or since Constantinople was 
built had there been such a disaster; and at Chalcedon 
itstJf, almost opposite the very walls of the capital, the 
Persians w ere encampe<i, stretching out their lianas to 
the Slavs and Avars, who thrt*atened the city on the 
north side of the isthmus, and inviting them to join in 
its destruction. An insulting and blasphemous letter 
from the Persian king aroused the emperor and all 
Christendom; while from Constantinople to Arabia 
the Church ^un'd forth her treasures of plate and 
money to holj) in the crusade. Constantinople waa 
fortified and vvitli a gigantic effort, worthy of the great 
conquerors of tlie w’orld’s history, HeracUus drove 
back the Persians, cutting them off in Cilicia, and 
forcing them finally to make an abject appeal for 
mercy in the very royal palace of Dastagerd itself. 
Chosroes had already murdered by his son, who 
submitted to Heraclius (a. ». 62S). The emwror re- 
turned, leaving the East in peace, to restore the Cross 
to its place in Jerusalem. 

Meanwhile in an obscure comer of the empire 
Mohnmmi'd had been born, and in this very year 
sent round a letter demanding for a new the 

submission of the kings of the earth. “The year of 
flight” (a. d. 622) had passcnl, and Mohatnme<l was 
at the head of a devoted band of followers, ready to 
conquer Arabia and perhaps the world. It was an 
epoch of the world’s history, and twice the patriarchs 
of Jerusalem saw the alximination of desolation stand- 
ing in the holy place, and thought the end of all 
things at hana. Ten years after Shahrbarz (637), 
when the gkiries of Heraclius pah^d before the storm 
of Arab conquest, Sophronius the Patriarch and 
Omar the Arab stood side by side at the altar of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. East 
of the Mediterranean the Roman Empire had given 
way for ever, and the Arab arms now rukHl the 
Churches which the councils of two centuries before 
had cut off from the orthodox communion. For 
the future it was not the Melchite or Imperialist to 
whom the Eastern Churches were to acknowledge an 
unwilling homage, but to the sword of Islam. Byzan- 
tine history now aff(‘cted them little, for the successors 
of Heraclius had enough to do to ke(*p the Saracen 
fleets away from the capital. The famous Icono- 
clastic controversy, begun by Leo the Isaurian, was 
continued for nearly a hundred years (720-802) by 
his successors. How little th(‘ sc'cond great contro- 
versy of the times affected the Syrians may be judged 
by their own language in regard to the “ Procession of 
the Holy Ghost”. The vrords insert <»d in tht^ Creed 
by the Western Church were the oeeasion of the 
rupture, for which the rival clairriB of Gregory of 
Rome and John Scholosticus of Constantinople had 
paved the way ; and the ninth century the 

unscH'mly recriminations and the final bn^ak b<itwcjen 
the two great communions 

In the seventh century the Syrian Christians fade 
from the general history of the Church. The Arabs 
were inclined to favour them as rivals of the Greeks, 
and early in the eighth century WAUd m?cured the 
entry of their patriarch into Antioch, whence they 
had been driven by the Greeks since the death of 
Jacobus Baradajus. But he remaint^d there only a 
short time, nor were his people free from the perse- 
cutions which Abdelmalik and Yazid ordered against 
the Christians; while in 771 the Khalif Abdullah took 
a census throughout Syria and Mesopotamia, ordenng 
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Ail Jews and Christians, especially at Jerusalem, 
to be branded on the neck and forehead. A short- 
lived union between the Syrians and Armenians (726) 
was followed by persecution at the hands of the Greeks 
(750), who took away many Syrian and Armenian 
slaves from Mesopotamia to the West. Two cen- 
turies later Nicephorus Phocas, anxious to unite 
Christendom against the Arabs, caused John Sarighta, 
the Patriarch of the Syrians, to be brought to Con- 
stantinople, there to discuss with Polyeiictus, Patri- 
arch of that city, the differences that divided them. 
In the letter written by John to Mennas of Alexan- 
dria we perceive how much the controversy had 
become a mere matter of verbal expression, and how 
the Syrians clung to the words which Greek tyranny 
had made the badge of a rival party. The imprison- 
ment of John, added to other acts ol tyranny, con- 
firmed their hatred of the Greek^ and made them 
prefer even the domination of the Moslem. From the 
eighth and ninth centuries down to our own times the 
history of Christianity in Syria is the history of Nestori- 
anism and of the Nestorian Church, of Eu^chianism 
and the Monophysite or Jacobite Syriac Church, of 
the Monophysite Armenian Church of Syria, of 
the Greek Schism and of the Byzantine, Kussian, 
and Greek, or the f^called Orthodox Eastern 
Church: the Schismatic ai\d Mclchite (Catholic) 
Greek Patriarchates of Antioch; the Syrian, Mono- 
physite, and Catholic Patriarchates of Antioch, the 
Latin Patriarchate of Antioch, and the Maronite 
Church, for all which see respective articles. 

Statistics or the Various Christian Sects and 
Churches. — The Christians of Modern Syria, schis- 
matic as well as Catholic, are divided into the follow- 
ing sects and churches: — 

Greek Orthodox^ i. e, the Syrian Greek Schiamaiic 
Church.^ThG Greek Orthodox of Syria are under the 
jurisdiction of the Patriarch of the Greek Orthodox 
of Antioch, whose residence is at Damascus and wdio 
has under his jurisdiction 2 suffragan or auxiliary 
bishops attached to him personally, and 13 eparchies, 
or archdioceses, 50, 000 famili(*s, or about 250,000 
subjects, most of whom dwell in Syria proper. Of 
these thirteen eparchies eleven are in Syria, one 
in Northern Me.sopotainia, one in Armenia and 
Asia Minor. The Greek Orthodox of Syria have 
5 schools with 810 pupils in Beirut; 24 in Damascus 
and surrounding villages, with 2215 pupils and 60 
teachers; and 12 in Northern Syria with 2400 pupils 
and 65 teachers. The liturgy of the Syrian Greek 
Orthodox is that of the Greek Churcli, and the htur- 
gical language, Greek with a great deal of Arabic, 
which is the vernacular of all the Christians of Syria. 

Greek^M elchiiesy i. e. Homan Catholic Syrians of 
the Greek Hile. — These are under the jurisdiction of 
the Greek-Melchite Patriarch of Antioch, whose 
residence is at Damascus, and who has under his 
patriarchal jurisdiction 4 archdioceses, 8 dioceses, 2 
patriarchal vicariates (at Jerusalem and Alexandria), 
with a total of about 125,000 souls, divided as follows: 
(1) Archdiocese of Aleppo, 6 churches and chapels, 
10,000 souls, 86 colleges superintended by Franciscan, 
Capuchin and Jesuit missionaries; (2) Archdiocese of 
Bostra and Hauran with 12,000 souls, 4 churches, 8 
chapels, 16 priests and 4 schools; (3) Archdiocese of 
Homs and Hamah, with 8000 souls, 20 churches and 
chapels, 20 priests and 18 schools, residence at Homs; 

(4) Archdiocese of Tyre, with 6200 souls, 11 churches 
and chapels, 20 priests, of which 15 are BasUian 
monks, and 13 schools, residence at Sur (Tyre); 

(5) Dioc€»se of Beirut and Djebail, with 15,000 souls, 
one seminary at Ain-Troz, 150 parishes, 195 churches 
and chapels, and 19 schools, residence at Beirut; 

(6) Diocese of Cfissarea-Philippi, or Baneas, with 4500 
souls, 15 parishes, 9 churches and chapels, 17 priests, 
and 19 spools, residence at Gemaidat-Marjoun; (7) 
Diocese of Damascus, of which the patriarch himself 


is the ordinary, with one suffragan bishop, with 
12 000 souls 9 parishes, and 9 churches; (8) Diocese 
of &pol.8or Ba-Hlbek, with 5(XW souls, 9 parishes 
10 churches, 15 priests, and 8 schools, residence at 
Ba'albek; (9) Diocese of Ptolemais or baint John of 
Acre, with 9000 souls, 24 stations, 25 churches, 34 
priests, and 8 schools, residenc e at Mka, (10) Dio- 
cese of Sidon, with 18,000 souls, 38 churches and 
chapels, 41 priests, 34 schools, residence at hayda; 
(11)^ Diocese of Tripoli, erected in 1897; (12) Diocese 
of Zahle and Furzoul, with 17,000 souls, 30 churches 
and chapels, 35 priests, 12 schools, residence at Zahle. 

The two patriarchal vicariates at Jerusalem and 
Alexandria have a dozen parishes in the latter and 
four or five parishes in the former. The Greek- 
Melchites have also a parish with a church in Mar- 
seilles, another in Paris (since 1889), and several 
in the United States. In Jerusalem they Mve the 
Seminary of St. Anne, founded in 1882 by Cardinal 
Lavigerie under the airection of the White Fathers. 
The number of these average between 125 and 150. 
They have also a seminary in Borne founded for them 
in 1577 by Gregory XIII, under the name of College 
of St. Athanasius; also a small seminary in Beirut, 
and a larger one at Ain-Traz. Three indigenous 
religious orders, for men and w’omen alike, are still 
in existence among the Greek-Melchites in Syria, 
viz: The Aleppine, with 40 monks and 18 nuns; the 
Baladitcs of the Order of St. John, with 96 monks and 
42 nuns; and the Mokhallasites, or Salvatorians, with 
200 monks and 25 nuns. The rules followed by these 
three orders are either those of St. Basil or St. George. 
From the time of Gregory XVI (1831-46) the 
patriarch of the Greek-Melchites is allowed to assume 
the official title of “Patriarch of Antioch, Alexandria, 
and Jerusalem 

The Syrian Jacobites^ i. e. Monophy sites. — ;They are 
under the jurisdiction of the Syrian Jacobite Patri- 
arch of Antioch, w^hose residence is at Der-el-Za- 
faran near Mardin in Northern Mesopotamia. The 
Syrian Jacobites were formerly very numerous and 
scattered all over Western Asia, Egypt, and India, 
having had in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
as many as 20 metropolitans and 100 bishops or dio- 
ceses. At present, they have but 8 archbishops and 
3 bishops w'ith a total of about 80,000 souls, not 
including those of Malabar, in India, who are not 
under the direct jurisdiction of the Syrian Jacobite 
Patriarch of Antioch. The episcopal sees of this 
(Church, with the exception of that of Jerusalem, whose 
titular bishop resides at Za’faran near Mardin, are all 
situated in Mesopotamia, and in the extreme north- 
eastern section ol Syria. Their liturgical language is 
Syriac (see Monophysites). 

Catholic Sijrians. — These consist mainly of those 
Syrian Jacobites who in the last five or six centuries 
have gradually given up their Monophysite heresy, 
and embraced the Catholic Faith, though retaining 
their Syrian Rite, customs, and liturgy. In course 
of time they have become numerous enough to 
have a patriarch of their own with several dioceses 
and bishops. They are to be found mainly in Syria, 
Palestine, Mesopotamia, and Babylonia. Their 
patriarch, wdiose official residence is at Mardin, but 
who lives sometimes in Mosul and sometimes in Aleppo 
OT Beirut, in Syria, is officially entitled the “Syrian 
Patriarch of Antioch^ \ having under his jurisdiction 
nine dioceses with a total of about 40,000 souls, 
^ follows: (1) Archdiocese of Bagdad, with 
2000 souls, 3 churches, 6 priests, and 1 school, resi- 
(?) Archoiocese of Damascus, with 
4000 souls, 6 parishes, 6 churches, 12 priests, and 
6 schools, residence Damascus; (3) Archdiocese of 
Homs and Hamah, with 3000 souls, 5 parishes, and 
o churches, residence Homs; (4) Diocese of Aleppo, 
with 4000 ^uls, 3 parishes, 3 churches, and 15 priests, 
residence Aleppo; (5) Diocese of Beirut, with 700 
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^uls, 1 chjjrcji, and 3 priests; (6) Diocoso of Diarho- 
kir, with 1000 souls, 3 i)anshes, 3 churches, and 7 
priests. (7) Diocese of Djezire, with 2000 souls, 7 
churches, 10 priests, and G schools, residence Dje- 
zire; (8) Diocese of Mardin, with 5(KX) souls, 7 sta- 
tions, 9 churches, 2.5 priests, and 7 schools, (0) Dio- 
cese of Mosul, wuth 10,000 souls, cS parishes, 12 
churches, and 25 priests, residence Mosul. The 
liturgical language of this ("hurcli is Syriac. 

Catholics ojf the Latin /edc.— The Catholics of the 
Latin Kite in Syria are not very numerous, and are 
under the jurisdiction of the Apostolic Di'legate of 
Syria, wKoso residence is at Beirut (fornu'rly at 
Aleppo). They number about 7(KK), seat tiered all 
over the large towns of Syria, and are (Mther of Italian 
or French descent, having settled in Syria mainly 
for commercial or educational purposes. The so- 
called Latin Patriarchate of Antioch owi^s its origin 
to the tunes of the Crusades of the eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirt eenth centuries, in connexion wdih the estab- 
lishment of the Latin Patriarchate of Jerusalem, 
both of which are now^adays simply titular, without 
any jurisdiction, and their titulars reside in Koine. 
The Latin Patriarch of Antioch has under his purely 
titular jurisdiction the following titular archbi.sli- 
oprics: Apamea, Adana, Tarsus, Anazarbe, Seleiicia, 
Irenopolis, Cyr, Hierapolis, Edessa, Amida, Nisibis, 
Emesa, Heliopolis, Palmyra, Damascus, Philadel- 
phia, Bostra, Almiro, Dorbe, Eniphania, Cabala, and 
Rosea. P’or Armenians (Catholic and Schismatic) w'c 
Armenia; for Chaldeans (Catholic) six' Chaldean 
Christians. The last group of Christians in Syria, 
and, perhaps the most important one, consists of the 
Maromtes of Mt. Lebanon. They form by far the 
largest Christian community of Syria, and are all in 
union with the Catholic Church. (See Maronites ) 

The latest approximate statistics of the pojmlation 
and various denominations in Syria are — total pop- 
ulation, 3,226,160; Mohammedans, 2,209-450; ( ath- 
olic Christians, 555,949; non-( 'atholic Christians, 
435,389; Nusairiyyeb, about 150, (KK); Isrnailiyyeh, 
about 120,000; Druzes, about 70,0(X); Jews, 65,246. 

Catholic Missions in Syria.— -The beginnings of 
Catholic missions in Syria may be appropriati'ly 
traced back to the age of the CYusaders and the 
establishment of the Latin Patriarchate of Antioch 
in 1100, and that of the Vicariate Apostolic of Al<*pi)o 
in 1762. The first Latin Patriarch of Antioch was 
appointed either in 1100 (according to Ia‘ Quien) 
or 1098 (according to Mas Latrie) by lope Lrban 
II. The first appointee w^as Bernard, Bishoj) of 
Artesia, near Antioch. He died in 1132 and was suc- 
ceeded by Raoul, from Dumfront in Normandy, who, 
owing to flagrant acts of impertinence and insub- 
ordination to the Holy See. was forced to resign 
in 1142. He was succeeded by Aimerie or Amaur>, 
of Limoges, who, having incurnxl the dispkasure 
of Renaud do (^hat.llon, Prmco of Antioch wiw 
persecuted, tortured, and finally oornix'llod to floe 
to Jerusalem. In 1160, howovor, he was roster^ to 
his see by Baudouin II, Prince of Aloiipo. Stsm, 
however, Bohemond III, Pnnee P/ . TJ-T 

Amaury out of his see and offered it 
to the Greek Patriarch, Athanasius On the deatli of 
the latter in 1170, caused by a terrific earthquake, in 
which most of the Greek clerRy also lost their lives 
the Greeks lost their influence and power with the 
p^nle. In 1196 Amaury himself di^rd and^ 


Sd- by Pie^e d&6me. Bishop of TripoU. 
1^204 hetro of Capua, kno^ as P><'t™ <1 Amalfi, 
was chosen Patriarch of Antioch. Bohemond IV, 
h,?tever beean to intrigue in order to replace 

him with the Greek Patriarch, Sinocon III ; but he was 
»Y/»nTnmunicatcd by the patriarch and by the ixipe 
TiSrinno^nt whU caused the whole £nn 
clenrv to rebel against the kn^g. ^ 

BOT^heless, was imprisoned by Bohemond and died 


m 1208, ami was succetxlcnl by the 1.^1 in Bishop of 
Jeru.sidcm, Pietro di C^af)ua, nephew' of the deceased 
patriarch. Bohemond IV, howTver, refused to 
acknow lixigt* him. in the meanwiiile, after many 
quarrels and vicissituiles, King Bohemond and the 
Latin clergy agrtx'ii to the election of Rainier, in 1219, 
as Patriarcli of .\ntioeh, after having succet'dixf in 
inducing the to cn*ate the (JrtH'k occupant of 

tlu' see, the Patriarch Peter, a cardinal. Rainier 
died 111 1226 and was succt'eded in 1228 bv Albert 
Kezato, who was presc'ut at the ("ouneil of Lyons in 
1245 and who du'd a short time afterwards. 

In (h(' thirtiM’nth and fourttx'nth centuries sev- 
eral Latin patriarehs oecupied the iSeeof Antioch, but 
wen' constantly harassed and molested by the native 
(Ireok clergv' and by the' hVankish jirinees themselves, 
who for ]HHitical purposes were ever ready to sacri- 
fice religious interests in order to secure the good will 
of tlie native (ireek Syrians. In the year 1348, how- 
evc'r, the I^atiu Patriareliate of Antioch came to an 
end, as far its effect ive jurisdiction was concerned^ 
although It continued to exist till our own time* 
simply as a titular di|;cnity. The prewmt Latin 
Patriarch of Antioch resides in Rome. In the thir- 
teenth century, however, when it was at its height, 
the Latin Patrian'hate of Antioch had under its 
jurisdiction the Latin st'cs of Laodieea, Gabala, 
Antaradiis or Tortosa, Tripoli, Byblos, Seleucia, 
Tarsus, ('orycos, Mamistra, Eiiessa, Aparnea, Ba- 
lanea, Artc'sia, Albaria, Larissa, Mariames, Hierapolis, 
(\yr, Nicosia, Paphos, Famagusta, and Limassol (see 
Le Cullen, “Oriens Christianus’’, III, 1165-1232). 
During tliese two centuries, the prestmcc of so 
many Gatholie bishops, clergy, and lay ptniple of the 
J..atin Kite in Palestine ami Syria was productive 
of good C'atholic missionary results, as, owung pre- 
cisi'ly to tlie contact iif the Latins with the various 
Oriental Sehisinatic ('hunches of the Near East, a 
larg(' nurnlxT of Greeks, Nestorians, Jacobite Syrians 
ami Monophysite Amu'nians, not seldom hxi by their 
own bishops and clergy, einbraec'd the Gatholic Faith. 

The 8(‘coiid centre' ot Catholic propaganda in 
w'as the Latin Vicariate Apostolic of Aleppo. This 
Vicariate was first establishcxi in 1762, <'Xt ending its 
junsdietion and its beneficial missionary inflimnce 
over all Syria, Cypnis, Egypt, and Arabia, all of which 
province's weTc tlie*n, l)y a spe'cial decree of the Con- 
gre'gation eif the Propaganda, eJe'tached from the 
Vicariate Apeisteilic of Constantinople. Its first oc- 
cupant was the' Lazarist Ihissu. After h is de'ath, and, 
in fact, seve'ral de'emlcs later, in 1817, he was suo 
ce'e'tle'd by Mgr. Gandolti, e>f the Cemgrf'gatiem of the 
Mission, who was r(‘i>laeeel in 1827by Mgr. lA)aanna, 
titular Bishe>p eif Abyelem. From 1827 eleiwui tej 1896, 
ow'ing to the spe'cial* rights anel privile'ge's enjeiyed Iw 
the Frane-iscans as the custeMiari.s of the Holy Land, 
all the* Latin Vie'ars Apeisteilic e>f Aleppo weie scle'cteel 
from the* Francise'an eirdeT as fedlows. A. Fazio (lH;i6-” 
38); Fathe'r fillardcll (1839-52) who die-el a martyr 
in Constantinemle in 18.52; P. Brunoni (1853); S. 
Milani (1874-76); L. Piavi in 1877, who in 1H89 was 
made* Latin Patriarch e)f Jerusalem; and G. Borifif^U 
in 18(K), who in 1896 was transferrexJ to the* Latin 
Vicariate Apostolie- ejf Egypt . In the meanwhile* the 
reside'nce was transfe-rrexi from Ale*ppe> to Heinit. 
which was gradually bexeiming the meist influential 
and progre^ive tejwn of the* New Last, In IKtKl a 
French Dominican, Mgr Charle's Duval, fejr newly 
thirty years missionary at Mosul, sueexxxlexj Bonfigli. 
Duval diexl in BK)4 and was suce'e'ede d e>n January 17 
of the following ye*ar (HK)5) by Mgr. Frcdiano (^lan- 
nini, titular Archbishop of Berra. 

During the course of the nineteenth centuiy the 
Vicariate Apostolic of Syria sufferexl several loajic^. 
In 1838 Egypt and Arabia were taken away; and m 
1848 Jenisale*m w^as e*levalexl to the rank of I^tm 
patriarchate with jurisdiction over Palestine, Southern 
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Phoenicia, and the Island of Cyprus. But on the 
other hand the Vicariate Apostolic of Syria obtained 
full jurisdiction over all the Latins of this vicariate, 
this prerogative being definitely withdrawn from the 
supervision of the Holy Land. The Vicariate Apo^ 
tolic of Syria embraces at pretwmt the following terri- 
tory; on the north its Ixiuridary line starts from the 
Gulf of Adalia, and touching the 8<3uthern limits of 
Taurus, stretches toward the Kuphrates, making a 
bend at Hamah On the east is the Desert of l*al- 
myra; on the south, Pak^stine; on the west the Med- 
iterranean Bea. Hince their institution the vicars of 
Byria have held the title of vicars Apostolic of the 
Holy Bee for the non-Latin Catholics who live within 
the limits of their province. Their power as delegates 
however has not undergone the same restrictions 
as their authority of Vicars Apostolic; and Catholics 
of the Oriental Hite in the I^atin Patuiarchate of 
Jenisalem are subject to Byria by way of delegation. 

The Latin communities, especially the French, have 
developed very extensively, particularly in thw cen- 
tury, under the Vicariate Apostolic of Syria. They 
afford at the present time the strongest bulwark 
against the increasing encroa(;hm(‘nl8 of both Prot- 
estant and Orthodox missions which are 8e<iucing 
with money and promis(^s the hard-working, but poor 
pcHiple of Syria. The Capuchins, stationed in Syria 
since 1627, care for the parishes of Antioch, Baabdath, 
Beirut, and Mersina: they have besides houses at 
Aleppo, Abey, Ghazir, Koderbek, and Balima. Their 
religious howev<*r are but few in number. The Fran- 
ciscans have twelve convents in the following places: 
Aintab. Aleppo, Beirut, Damascus, Harissa, leiuge- 
Kak?, Kenaye, Latakie, Marash, Sayda, Sour, and 
Tripoli. They u\m have 10 parishes, an<l number 
about 66 religious. Tludr colleg(‘ at Aleppo is m a 
flourishing condition and numbers 140 pupils. The 
Trappists have a houw' at Sheik le by Akbes, near 
Alexandretta. The Lazansts, establishcMl in Byria 
since* 1784. have five houses with parishes and mis- 
sions at Antoura, Ikurut, Damaseus, and Tripoli. 
They number about 37 religious, and possess in the 

S f*8 of L(‘banon a hirgi* number of primary schools 
they themsc*lv<‘s visit and maintain. The Car- 
melites, stationed in Syria since 1650, have five resi- 
dences; at Alexandretta, which forms a parish, in 
Beylan, Biseerri, Kobbayat, and Tripoli. Their re- 
ligious are about 8 in number. The Brothers of the 
Christian Schools have 4 primary schools m Beirut, 
Latakie, Tripoli, and Tripoli By-the-Sea. 

The J(*8uits were CHtablislunl for the first time in 
1695, and later returned to Syria at the invitation of 
Mgr. Mazloum and in obedience to the order of 
Gregory XVI. Their mission numbers 174 members, 
of whom OC are priests, 47 scholastics, and 61 brother 
assistants. After being statioruHi at Zeilah, and 
later in Mesopotamia, the Jesuits founded at Ghazir 
in 1846 the Oriental Seminary which was transferred 
to Beirut in 1875 and has an enrollment of 50 students. 
This seminary has already sent forth over 130 pri(*8ts. 
The younger religious of the Antonines, of the 
Marohite Rite, of the Basilian, and of the Greek Rite, 
follow their courses of philosophy and theology with t he 
seminarLsts, all being relatetl by similarity of rite. 
In 1848 the Jesuits established another college at 
Ghazir; this too was transferred to Beirut, and has 
become the celebrated College of St. Joseph. In 
1883 the mf*dical schcKil was added, which to-day is 
attended bv 130 students; the college has 500 stu- 
dents enrofled. Eighty religious professors and six 
French doctors take part in the instruction of the 
students and direct the most complete printing estab- 
lishment in the Orient, publishing a weekly newspaper 
in Arabic, the Beshtr and the bi-monthly Arabic 
review, “ Al-Mashrik*\ In 1896 P.Bamier founded at 
Sayda in the reepon of Akkar a normal school w hich 
is attended by 40 pupils; also an onihaiiage at Tanail. 


Dunne the last three centuries the Catholic mis- 
sionaries of Syria have had to contend arainst h^vy 
odds and difficulties occasioned by the Mohanraedans, 
the Drives, and the various Oriental bchismatic 
Churches, and, in the last century, also against 
m#iy obstacles and antagonisms offered by the 
vmous Syrian Protestant Missions Hut notwith- 
standing opposition they have forced aliead and are 
regenerating the Christians of Syria into a new life^ 
mainly through the channels of relij?iou8 instruction, 
conversion, and educational and philanthropic enter- 
prises. The Jesuits, the Lazarusts, and, of late, the 
Christian Brothers have achieved such progress 
in the line of religious and educational work that 
they have under their care, at present, nearly 300 
schools, with 400 teachers and some 14,000 pupils. 
The Jesuits alone have under their care 155 ele- 
mentary schools scattered all over Syria; 5 m Beirut 
with 16 teachers and 900 pu])ils; 5 m Damascus 
with 6 teachers and 250 pupils; 19 in Bikfaya with 

29 teachers and 1300 pupils; 29 in Ghazir with 27 
teachers and nearly 2000 pupils; 21 at Homs with 

30 teachers and 1000 students; 37 at Bavda with 
55 touchers and 1500 pupils; IS at Taiiial with 22 
teachers and 900 students; and 21 at Zahle with 30 
teachers and nearly 1300 students. The Lazarists, 
establish!^ in Syria in 1784, have under tlieir care 110 
elementary schools with 130 teachers and nearly 6000 
pupils. Their high school and college at Antoura and 
Damascus have 300 and 2(X) sludents respectively. 
Tlie Bi.sters of Bt. Vincent de Paul have charge of some 
80 female schools and 4000 girls. The Hist ers of N aza- 
rothof Lyons, established since 1871, have schools and 
pensionnats at Beirut, Bt. John of Acre, Bhefamar, 
Haiffa, and Nazareth, w ith about 2000 pupils. The 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Marw'illes, established in 
Syria in 1846, have several schools in Beirut, Sayda, 
Nazareth, Tyre, and Deir-cl-(iamar, wuth about 
15(X) pupils. The Bisters of the Holy Family have 
a large school at Beirut, with over 250 pupils. The 
Bisters of the Good Bhepherd of Angers, have an 
orphanage at Hammana with 150 inmates. Finally, 
the Mariamettes, an order of native nuns, estab- 
lished in 1860, have under their care not less than 41 
schools, 85 teachers, and some d.'itX) pupils, scattered 
all over Byria; 1 at Beirut, 2 at Celip, 9 at Bikfaya, 1 
in Damascus, 6 in Ghazir, 2 at Homs, 6 at Sayda, 6 
at Tanail, and 8 at Zahle. 

Bttrckhahdt, TravfU in Syria and the Holy Land (1822), 
1-.309. WoRTAUKT, The Syrians (Txjndon, 1856); Cheankt, 
Euphrates Expedition (I.onaon, 1838); Hitter, Erdkunde von 
XVJI, pts, 1 and 2 (Berlin, 1854-55); Von Kremrr, 
IdiUelsyrien ttnd Damascus (Vienna, 1853); Burton and Drake, 
Unexplored Syria (lA>nd«n, 1872), Reclus, Nouv, gPog, vmrers. 
d'Aste Ant^neure (1884), Porter, Five Fears in Damascus (Lon- 
don. 18.55); Blunt, Bedouins of the Euphrates (London, 1870); 
DE VoouK, tSyne Centrale (Pans, 1865-77); Idem, Syne, Pales^ 
tine, Afont Athoa (Pans, 1879); Sachau, Reise i7i Syrien u. 
Mesopotamien (I.icmxig, 1883); Miller, Alone through Syria 
(London, 1891); Chaumeb, Voyage en Syne (Paris, 1891); 
I.ADT Burton, Inner Life of Syria (London, 1875); Post, Flora 
of Syria, Palestine and Stnai (Beirut. 1896) ; Humann and Puch- 
STEiN, Heisen in Nord~Syrien (1890); Post, Essays on the Sects 
and Nationalities of Syna, etc. (London, 1890V. Goodrich- 
Fkeer, In a Syrian Saddle (Ixindon, 1905); Bell. The Desert 
and the Sotm (lx>ndon, 1907); Ix>rtbt, La Syne d'aujoureV hui 
(Pans, 1884); Curtis, To-day in Syria and Palestine (New York, 
1903); Libdet and Hoskins, The Jordan Valley and Petra 
(New York, 1905); Inc’HBOLd, Under the Synan Sun (Philadel- 
phia, 1907); Kelman and Thomas, From Damascus to Palmyra 
(Ijoudon, 1908); Mahooliouth, Cairo, Jerusalem and Damas- 
cus (London, 1907); Quinet, .Syne, Lihan ct Palestine (Paris, 
1896); Baedeker. Palestine and Syna (I.«ipsic, 1906); Dupont, 
C»ur« Clhtgraphique de V Empire Ottoman (Pans, 1907) ; G. Smith, 
Historical Geography of the Holy Land (I..ondon, 1900). 

For the relimous history of Chnstian Syria see the bibliog- 
raphies apii^nacd to articles on the various Oriental schisms. 
Churches, rites, etc.; also Burkitt, Early Eastern Christuxnity 
(London. 1904); Harnack, Mission and Expansion of Chris- 
tianity, etc. (2 vola., 2iid ed., 1908); Adeney, The Greek and the 
Eastern Churches (Edinburgh, 1908); Fortescue, The Orthodox 
Eastern Church (liondon, 1907): Stanley, The Eastern Church 
(London, 1876) ; Parry, Six Months in a Syrian Monastery 
(1895); Badger, The Nestorians and their Rituals (Ixmdon, 
1852); Neals. Hist, of the Holy Eastern Church (6 vole., London, 
1850-61); Idem, Hist, of the Patriarchate of Antioch (London, 
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1873); Bibliotheca Orxentalix C4 vols , Rornp, 

^) ; Le Quien, Ortens Chridtianus (Pans, 1740), 8iD\RovMa, 
Des Patnarchats, etc. (1900). de Jehay, Be hx Sxtuatum des 
gujets Ottomans non-Mueulmans (Brusaeh, 1900), O'Leary 
The Syrian Church and Fathers (Ixintion, PKn)). Kabrath 
Documents pour sernr d I'histoire du Christuimsme cn Oritnt] 
I (Pan>^. 1005), Charon, Hist des Patriarcats Melkites. etc. 

(Rome, 1909 ), Avru., Les Egltses autanotnes et autoc^pfWrs 

(1895); Idem, Les Grece Melkites (1S99). Idem, IVic Mu^on 
rehgieusf cn Orient an X VB siMe (ISOO), Beth. Die orteniuiisch 
Christenhcit der Mittclmeerlander (Berlin, BK)2), BuiiHiER, Le 
schisme Orientale da XI* si^cle (1S99), Brightmav, Lituruxes, 
Eastern and Western, I (Oxford, 1890). Duchehne, The Churches 
Separati't from Rome (New York, 1907), Hekele-Le Ci.EReQ. 
Hist. d(' Concilcs (Pana, 1907 aciq); Nili.es, Knlendarium 
Manualc utriusquc Ecclesicr Orientahs et Occidentalis, (Inn.a- 
bruck, ls96— 97), Pih\ni, Etudes d'histoire rcligteuse, d troi'ers 
lOrierU (Pans, 1897), Pirzrpios, VEahse Orxentale (1855); 
ScHOPOi't, Les R{formc\ et la I^otection des Chretiens en Turquie 
{tG73-l!»K't) (Pan-*. 11K)1), Vernay \vd Dambmavn, Les P«i«- 
sauces ftrrmgi^re^ dans le Levant, en Syne et cn Palestine (UHK)); 
See also the Renerai hiatones of the Church bv S< hakk, Hehgkn- 
bother, Alzoo, DrrHF.ftNE, etc., and in particular the two French 
periodicals, devoted niainlv to the study of the Onental C'hurches. 
via. Riiuede ! Orient ChrHien, and L' Echos d' Orient, Pana; 
also the full biblioRraphy in Chevalier’s Rf^pertoire des sources 
historiqm sdu Moyen A(/c, under the articles *Sf/ric and Xntioehe, 
Catholic MiH.sions. — Waddino, Annales Minorutn (lOvola. 
1731-45 1, Marclluno da Civezzo, Storm Cniversalf dellc 
Missioni francescane (4 vols., 18.59), 1,E ()riEN, Oriens Christ, 
(Pans, 1740), Missxonrs Cathoheve descriptir (Home, 1901); 
PiOLET, Les Missions Cath. Fratu^aises au XIX* siecle, 1 (Pans, 
1901), 295-3G0; Lfu vet, Les Mission't Cath au XIX* sGcle 
(Lille, 1S95), Launav, Ilist. des Missions Ktranghes (3 vols. 
Pans, 1894); Hexthon, Hist, des Missions Cath. (Pans, 1H47); 
PiSANi, <*p. cit., Werner, AtUis des Missions Cath. (FreiburR, 
1880) ; Annalts de la Propagation de la foi (L\ona), paHsiiii; Bulle- 
tin des (Lucres d' Orient, passim; Siehernaol, Verfassung der 
Kxrchen des Orunts (Hatisbon, 1805), Koehlkh, Die katho- 
lischen Ktrchen des Morgenlandes (Darmstadt, 1900); W’eiineu, 
Orbts ttrrarum catholieus (FreiburR, 1890); Fhani o, L'Eghse 
Grecque Mclchiie, etc. (1898); Juluen, Im nourelle mission de la 
compagnxe de J^sua en Syne (Tours, 1899); W. M Marshaee, 
Christian Missions (London, 1888); Hahn, Gesch. der kalho, 
Miasionen (5 vols, ColoRue, 1857-05), Djunkovhky. DiU. des 
Missioti'i Cath. (Pans, IHOl), Bernardin de RoirKN. Hist. 
univer.Hille des piissions franciscatnes (l*aris, 1898), and the two 
reviewa mentioned above, via.: Rev^ue de VOrietU ('hrHien, paHMiin, 
and Echos d' Orient, 

Gabriel Ouhsani. 


S3nriac Hyznnody. — To tho genoral conn iderat ion 
set forth in the article Hymnody and Hymnomxjy 
must be added sonie boarinp; particularly on the 
structure and liturgical use of hymns {muiraM), 
exclusive of poetical liomihes or diseourat's (mim?f), 
which belong to the narrative and epic rhuss, wliile the 
hymns arc lyrical. The chief basis of Nyriac metre 
is the fixed number of syllables of tht* vers<‘s, without 
distinction of long and short syllabl(‘s, as m w*veral 
modern langjtiages. Verses of all Itaigths from twf> 
to twelve syllables are known, but th<‘ metres most 
used in hymnody are vc^rstis of twelve syllabl<‘s formed 
of three equal iiH'asures (4 + 44-4), verst's of w'ven 
syllables formed of two measures (4 + Ii or 3 + 4), and 
verses of five syllables also formt'd of two ineaHures 
(2 + 3 or 3 + 2) . These verses may employ < mI alone 

or grouped in strophes, the latter form being most 
frequent m hymns comptjs^^ of vei^is of five ana 
seven syllables. A stroyihe is generally 
equal verses, but it sometime happtms that the first 
or the last verse is in a different measure from the 
other verses of the strophe. All the stniphes of a 
hymn are usually of the same construction. 

Besides variety of m(*tre and division into strophes 
the Syrians prior to the ninth century knew no oilier 
artifice than the arrangement of aeiristic jhh'His. Inc 
acrostic plaved an important part m Syriac hymnody 
and its use, esprially the alphabetic 
to have been introduced in imitation of the I 
and the Lamentations of Jeremias. .Somrtiini^ the 
acrostic is Unear, simple when each 
cessivelv with one ot the twenty-two ktUrs of the 
SvriM alphabet, multiple, when two, three, or more 
VCTses begin with the same letter without formic 
She^^sometimes it 

is marked bv a letter of the alphabet. This letter 
^y be only at the beginning of the first verse or it 
may be repeated at the begmmng of each verse of the 


strophe. There may be two or more sucoeefirive 
strophes l)eginning wuth the same letter, each letter 
regularly marking the same numiK'r of strophes 
througlmut the pixnn which thus cNinaists of forty- 
four Ntroplu*s, of sixty-vsix, or of imy other muUi|ne 
of twenty-two. The verbal ivcrost ic is mon' rare. 1 he 
name of J<*8us Chrtst, of Mary, or of the saint in whose 
honour the hymn is comfiomHi serves to form linear 
or strophie iu*rosties. 8t, Ephrmnii signed some of 
hL8 jMxmis with his acrostic. 

rVoin the ninth ci'ntury the influence of Ariibic 
poetry made itself felt in i^yriac hymntxiy, especially 
ny the intrtxluetion of rhyme; this manner of mark- 
ing the final stroke of a verse hail bei'n hitherto un- 
known, the ran* f'xamples hold to have IxHm discovered 
among older authors being mer<4y vohintar>" or fortui- 
tous asson an in's. But the Syrians made varied use of 
rliyine. I'here an* jHiems in which all the verses have 
the same rhyrni* as in the “Kasida” of the Aral)s; 
in others, and tlu'se are the more' numt^us^ tlie 
verses of ('aeh strophe have a single rhyme which is not 
tlu' same' for all the stropht's. In others the verses of 
a stroplie rhyme among themselves, with the exeei>- 
tion of the last, which n'peats the rhyme of the first 
strophe like a riTnim. In acrostic iKieiiis the rhyme 
is sometiiiK's suppluHl by the corrc'ajxmcling letter of 
the alphabet ; thus the first strophe rhymes with n, the 
second \Mth etc. In verses of twelv'e syllnblcjts 
foniHxi of tiiree t<*trasyllabic measures tlie rhyme is 
at tlu* end of each verse tir at e*ach mc'asure, so that 
It is n'peated thri'c times in each verse. There may 
also l>e a diff(*rent rhyim* for the first two measures 
and for the last. Thl*s(‘ an' the most frequent com- 
binations, but then' iu*e others. 

Most ancient hymns, e. g. those of St. Ephraem, 
Narses, and Balai,* although commisi'd for one or two 
choirs, wen' not- originally intemled for liturgical use 
propi'rlv so calk'd. They wc're addressiHl as much to 
the laitviis to eleries, and date fnan a peruxl when 
the codification of hannony, if we may siM'ak, was 
not yet n'gularly established. 3*he riMcilt of adapt- 
ing thesi} hymns b) liturgical offici's was that they un- 
(ierwent various mcxlifications: (1) in the assignment 
of authorship—tlK' Syrian Jacobites and the Maro- 
nites in adopting thos<» of Nesb>rian origin either MUp- 
jiressed the naim* of the author or substituted the 
name of one whom they eonsiden'd ortlKniox, most 
fr^piently St. Kphraem; (2) in revision, those which 
W'ere too long w<'re short encfj and het<*nxlox expres- 
sions were modirusl — thus the term “Mother of 
Christ'’ was replac<‘<l by “Mother of Gwi”, etc.; 
(3) in general arrangement, esjM'cially by the addi- 
tion of a refrain when there was none in the ongirml. 
Thu.s a hymn by St. Kphraem tlu* acrostic of which 
forms the name “Jesus Christ”, begins with the 
strophe; — 

Jesus Our l/ord the Christ (Tqither; 

Has appeared to us from the liosom of His 
lie has come f-o ileliver us fmm darkness, 

And to illumine us with his n'spleiident light. 

It was precfd<xl by the following tlistich which 
forms the refrain: 

Light is arisen upon the just 

And joy for those; who are broken-hearted. 

Likewise a hymn of Nttrf«*s on the Epiphany be- 
gins: — , , 

Error like <larkn(*ss, 

Was stretched over creaturw; 

The light of Christ is risc^ri 

And the world ik>hs<*ms€‘s knowle<lgc. 

Its refrain is the following disti<;h: — 

The liglit of the app<;ariiig of Christ 
Has rejoiced the earth and the heavens. 

Hymns do not occur only in the which coil^ 
spon^ to the Homan Breviary; the Syrians also made 
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use of them in various liturgical functions, such as 
funerals and marriage celebrations. 

Simple hymns without refrain are called teshbuhU 
(glorifications); the name caUi (voice) is given to the 
hymns in which each strophe is preceded by a sen- 
tence (metrical or not) expressing a thought in con- 
formity with that of the strophe. It is in a manner 
an invitation from the first choir to which the second 
replies by strophe, e. g. 

hirst choir: Open to me the gates of justice. 

Second choir: Open to us, Lord, the great treasure, 
(strophe of four verses). 

First choir: And I will enter to praise the Lord. 
Second choir: At the gate of thy mercies (etc., 
strophe of four verses). 

8ometirn(*s the strophes are interspersed with ver- 
sicles from the Psalms. 

Tlic hymns in the Jac/obito Office which conclude 
the part known as nedra and replace the short prayers 
of trie N(‘storian Office are called ba*tUha (prayer, re- 
quest). Most hymns of this class are in pentasyllabic 
verses and are the work of the poet Balai (d. about 
450). They show great simplicity of thought tand 
language and consist of two strophes, generally of six 
verses each, sometimes of four, as for example: — 

During forty days 

Mo8(j 8 fasted on the mountain: 

And with the splendour of its light 
His countenance shone. 


During forty days 
Ninive fast^ : 

And the Ixird was appeased. 
And annulled the sentence. 


Instead of the ho^utha occasionally occurs a metri- 
cal composition called sehlata (stairs), which are facti- 
tious arrangements of versi^s borrowed from various 
sources and arbitrarily arranged by those who co-or- 
dinated or revised the Officcjs, and are of no assist- 
ance in the study of Syriac hymnody. The sagitkd 
is less fnHjuently replaced by the augitha.Q, canticle in 
the form of a dialogue which recalls the “ VictimaD pas- 
chali” of the Roman Missal. All the poems of this 
kind known to us are of Nestorian origin, and are 
probably the work of Nurses. They are uniformly 
constructed with an introduction anJ a dialogue; the 
introduction is composed of from five to ten strophes 
of four heptasyllabic verses; the dialogue between 
two persons or two groups of persons contains forty- 
four strojihes (twenty-two for each interlocutor) sim- 
ilar to those in the prologue and forming an alphalK'tic 
acrostic. TIk'so compositions of rather lively meas- 
ure are stamped by a certain grace. The subject is 
adapiwl to the feast of the day; thus in the canticle 
for ChristrniiH the dialogue is between the Blessed 
Virgin and the Magi; for the Annunciation, between 
Gabriel and Mary; for the feast of the Syrian Doctors, 
between Cyril and Nestorius. etc. These three kmd.s 
of hymns correspond to the three subjects which form 
their usual theme, praise, prayer, and instruction, but 
as has lx*en said the last-named was chiefly imparted 
by the wimr^. 

Extensive study of Syriac hymnody would sliow 
whether there is any relationship between it and 
ByjBantine hymnody, an hypothesis which has had as 
many opponents as defenders; but this study has not 

undertaking fraught 
with difficulties, owing to the small number of docu- 
ments published in satisfactory condition. Indeed 
knowled^ of hynms supplied by editions of the 
liturgicflJ books of Uniat Chaldeans, SjTians, or Ma- 
ronites is madequate for the reasons indicated above 
The works of St. Ephraem which contain a large 


number of them (authentic or apocryphal) have not 
been critically edited. The Nestorian Breviaries 
which have most faithfully preserved the ancient 
texts have never been printed and MSS. are rare, 
while the collections of hymns apart from liturgical 
books are few and have not been sufficiently studied. 

(a) HtudiPM. — C aroahi, Liber thesauri de arte poetica Si/rorum 
(Rome, 1875); Martin, De la nUtnque rhez les Syrtens (Leipzig, 
i879); Lamt, On Syriac Prosody (Loudon, 1891), Mater, .4«/- 
gang und Ursprung der lateinischen und gnech. rythmischen Dtch- 
tung (Munich, 1885); Grimme, Der Slrophenbau tw den Gedichten 
Epnraems (Fribourg, 1893) , refute<i by Brockelmann m Zeitsch, 
der deutsch morg. Gesellschaft, LII, 402, Duval, Notes sur la 
poSste syriaque in Journ. asiat., II (1807), 57; Zingerle, Har- 
fenJddnge von Lxhanon (Innsbruck, 1810); Idem, Das sj/nsche 
Festbrevxer aus Libanons Gdrten (Villengen, 1846); Dbnzinger, 
Ritus oTientnhum (WQrzburg, 180.'p, Bickell, Ausgftvahlte 
gedxchie der syrxschen Kirchenvdter (Kc iupten, 1872); Maulean, 
Bast Syrian Daily Offices (London, 1894 ) 

(b) Editions. — For the liturgical books of tho Syrians see 
Bickell, Conspectus rei Syrorum litttrarifp (Munich, 1871); 
Nestle, Litteratura syriaca (Berlin, 1888), §3; for the works of 
St. Ephraem see Ephraem, bibliography; other editions; Asse- 
MANi, Codex hturgicus (Romo, 1749-60) , Zingerle, Zeitschr. d. 
morg. GeseUch. (1865), 730; Splieth in Daniel, Thesaurus 
hymnologicus, III (Halle, 1856); Overbeck, 8. Ephraemi syrt 

. . . Balaci aliorumque opera ^electa (Oxford, 1865); 

Deutsch, Edition dreier syrxschen Liedet (Berlin, 1895), Sachau, 
Uber die Poesie in der Vdlksprache der NfHtorianer (Berlin, 1896); 
Folkmann, Ausgewdhlie nestorianischr Gedxchie von Giwargis 
Warda (Kircham, 1890), Feldmann, Si/rische Wechselheder von 
Narses (Leipzig, 1896); Zetterstein, Pnirdge zur Kenntnxs der 
rehgidsen Dichtung Balai' s (I^eipzig, 1902); Hilgenfeld, Au«- 
gewdhUe Oesdnge des G. Warda (Leipzig, 1904). Some hymns by 
various authors are in Manna, Morcenuz chotsts de htUrature 
aram^enne (Mosul, 1901), and m Ktabuna dpartutS (Ourmia, 
1898). 

J. B. Chabot. 

Syriac Language and Literature.— Syriac is the 
most important branch of the group of Semitic lan- 
guages known as Aramaic. In the time of Alexander 
the Gr(*at, Aramaic was the official language of all the 
nations from Asia Minor to Persia, from Armenia to 
the Arabian Peninsula. It was divided into two dia- 
lects: the western, used in Palestine and Syria by the 
Jews, Palmyrans, and Nabateans; the eastern, spoken 
in Babylonia by Jews, Mandoans, Manichaeans, and 
the peoples of Upper Mesopotamia. The Syriac lan- 
guage, as we know it from its literature, did not spring 
from tho dialect spoken in Syria, but from the eastern 
Mesopotamian dialect. When the weakened Selou- 
cides ceased to defend the Euphrates, small inde- 
pendent principalities were formed in that region. 
The most famous was the little Kingdom of Edessa 
whose capita] Osrhoene was the religious centre of the 
country (cf. R. Duval, “Hist. d’Edesse”, Paris, 1893). 
This city also became an intellectual centre, and even 
then the language of its people, attained great per- 
fection.^ A little later under the influence of Chris- 
tianity it developed considerably, and eventually be- 
^me the liturgical and literary language of all the 
Churches from the shores of the Mediterranean to the 
centre of Persia. The suppleness and flexibility of 
this (iialect and its loose and variable syntax readily 
l^t itself to the most different constructions, and 
offered to Christianity a more appropriate instrument 
than Gri'ek for the expression and spread of new 
i(U‘a8. In Syria proper and western Mesopotamia 
SvTiac was first used simultaneously with Greek, but 
after the Monophysite schism Greek gradually fell 
into disuse. The period from the middle of the fifth 
century to the end of the seventh was the most bril- 
liant period of Syriac literature. The Mussulman in- 
vtwion brought about the decadence by imposing 
Arabic as the official language; the latter rapidly 
came into general use, and Syriac was no longer 
spoken or understood by the people, although it was 
upheld a hterary language for four centuries longer, 
until the present time as a liturgical language. 
Nevertheless, the destruction was not complete; 
pynac, or rather Aramaic, modified according to the 
laws of evolution common to all languages, is still 
swken m thr^ villages in the neighbourhood of 
Damascus, m Tour Abdin (Mesopotamia, between 
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Nisibis ^i-nd the Tigris), and in Kurdistan, cspeciallv 
in the neighbourhood of Ouririah. Tlie language df 
this city la even in process of becoming a hterarv 
tongue, through the efforts of themiasionarn's (Amef- 
icau Protestants and French Lazansts), who print 
numerous works in this dialect, Ihbles, text-books 
prayer-books, and even reviews. 

The works transmitted to us in the Svnac language 
form an essentially and almost excliisivelv Christian 
religious literature. After Latin and GnV^k there is 
none more useful to tlie exegeti', the thwilogian, and 
the eccl('siastical historian. We know of more than 
150 authors who enriched it from the fourth to the 
thirteenih century. The libraries of Europe and 
those of some eastern monasteries which arc of eiisy 
access possess nearly 3000 MSS., conlaimng the 
greater part of these works. Our short list will take 
only the best-known authors ami tlu* most important 
works. Of pagan literature there remain only a f(‘w 
short inscriptions, most of them funereal, and a letter 
from Mara bar Serapion, Stoic philosopher of Samo- 
sata, to his son, written probably in the course of the* 
third century (^. Cureton, 'hSpicelegium Syr. Lon- 
don, 1855). The writings of the Gnostic Bardesanes 
of the same period, with a Gnostic hymn inserted in the 
Acts of St. Thomas, form a sort of transition betweim 
Pagan and Christian literature. The earliest monu- 
ment of the latter is the version of the Bible called the 
Peschitta (simple), which is treated (dsi'where (sw' 
Versions of the Bible). It sufhees to mention also 
the two oldest orthodox writers, Aphnuites the Per- 
sian Sage (d. 350), and St. Ephraem, the most brilliant 
of the Fathers of the Syrian Church (d. 373). Among 
the disciples of Ephraem was Mar Aba, the author of 
commentaries on the Gosnels and of a homily on Job; 
Zenobius, deacon of Edessa, who wroti' treatises 
against Marciori and Pamiihylus and a “Life of St. 
Ephraem”; Pauliiius, who possibly fell into heresy 
after having written against Mareion and the sceptics. 
Abamya, a nephew of Ephrai'in, hiis bt‘en wrongly 
identified with Cyrillona, an unknown author who 
wrote in 397 a poem on the two plagu(*s of that period, 
the locusts and the Huns. 

At the beginning of the fifth century there 
flourished at Edessa th(* famous s(*hool of the Per- 
sians, in which the doctrines of Theodore of Mop- 
suestia and Neatorius found fervent adloTi'iits. Tin* 
bishop then was Habbula, son of a pagan priest of 
Kenneshnn (Chains). He was converted by Euse- 
bius, bishop of that city, distributed his goods U) the 
poor, and embraced the ascetic life. In 412 Acacius 
of Aleppo appointed him Bishop of Edessa; he died in 
435. After inclining to Ne.storianism he bei^ame an 
ardent partisan of St. Cyril of Alexandria. His sever- 
ity made him formidable to his ch‘rgy, and won for 
him the title “tyrant of K(li*ssa”. At Constanti- 
nople he delivered a discour.se jigainst Ni-storms 
which was translated into Synac, as well as severa of 
his letters. He himself translated the treatise Of 
the Orthodox Faith” which Cyril addressed t4) him. 
His extant works were translated by OviTbcck 
(Oxford 1865). His successor was the famous Ibiis, 
or Hiba, who favouriKl tin* Nestonans. Man the 
Persian of liewardashir, U) whom the celebrated 
letter of Ibas was luldressed, ’WTxite a commentary on 
Daniel and a controversial treatise i^airwt the Ma- 
gians He also c/>mmentated the (lost) letters of 
Acacius of Amida (Diarbekir), an avowed 
less not^d for his stings than for his which 

won him a place in the Roman Martyrrilogy (9 Apnl). 
He must not be unfounded with Acacius of Melytene 
who joined Rabbula in his warfare against NWnan- 
ism, nor with Acacius of Seleucia patnarch of the 
Nestorians (484-96), author of homilies on fasting and 
of treatises against the Mpnophysit^; he also tran^ 
lated into Persian the treatise on faith of Ihjnop 
of Nisibis, who in 496 promulgated the statutes of the 


schtKil of that oitv (eti. Guidi). Alx)ut the middle of 
the centiirx' hved Isat^ of Antioch, callcHl the Great 
and regarde<l as a saint. His history^ is unknown, 
Th(‘ Syrians have attached his name to a eonsitierablo 
colhs'tion of metrical homilies (partly csliunl by 
Bickell, Git'sstm. 1873-77, and by iWyan, Paris, 
190.3), hut It IS certain that the works of Wveral au- 
thors of the Kjune name have lH*en attribiit<Hl t4» him. 

Among tlM‘sc art' Isaat^ of Edessa, a Monophysite of 
the end of the sixth century', and Isaac of Amida. 
The last-naiiHHl is the author of a |>oem cm secular 
games (4M) and on the taking of Rome (410). In 
the first half of thecentur\' liveil Balai, ehorepiscopim 
of Alep|H), tht‘ author of numerous ]K)tuns which have 
btH'ii prt'ser\<Hl m part. \i the death of Ibos the doc- 
tors of the schi^il of Edt^a were expelletl, ami with- 
drew to the Persian Empir<\ Among them were 
Barsauma, who became Bisliop of Nisibis and was 
noted for his (h'HiH)tism; we have six of his letU^rs 
aiidr<*Hsed to the Patriarch Avnciiis. He also wrote 
exhortations, funeral orations, luid hymns; Narsai 
iome<l liim and w’as the real founder of the School of 
Xisibis which continuiMl the triulif km of that of 
Edc*8sa; lie taught there for more than forty^ years. 
He w*as praised in most exalt <vl tiTins by his co- 
rtdigioiiists, w’hoealUyl him “the Tongue of the East ”, 
“the Po<‘t of Religion”, “the Harji of the Holy 
Ghost”. 33ie Monophysites nicknamed him “the 
D'per”. He died about 502. He is said to have 
eom|M)8ed comment aries on most of the Ismks of the 
Old Testament, and 360 metricuil diseourses. Many 
of them have* l>e<‘n eiliti'd by Mingiina (MoshouI, 
lt)05). Mana, who became a bishop in Persia, was 
distinguished at Edessa for his translation of the 
works of Thixxlore of MopsiK'stia. 

ICliseuH bar Kozbaye and .Vbraharn of B(*it Rahhan, 
the KiKM'esHors of Nafsai in the direction of the hcIkk)!, 
WTote Biblical comnumt aries and numerous trt*atiHeH 
against th<’ Magians. Most of the Ncstorian authors 
of the sixth eiMitury prociHsled from this schtKil. One 
of the most famous was the Patriarch Mar Aba 1 
(540-52), a mnvert fnim Zomast nanism; he studied 
at Nisibis. learned Gr<M*k at 10d(*8Ma, and w'ent to Con- 
stantmoph*; latiT he founded the {4ch<H»l of S<4eucia. 
He prenchiMl boldly against the Magi; Khusrau 1 ex- 
iled him; on his return to Seleucia he was thrown into 
prison, wIktc he dieil. Hi* is ensiited w'ith a transla- 
tion of the Script iin*K, but there is no tra<te of it; he 
wrote Biblical comment ari<*s, homilicxi, and synodal 
letters li<‘ also translat^Ml into Syriiui the liturpy of 
Nestoriiis. Paul the Persian, very' leameil in pnifane 
philoH4>j)hy, eorntMised a fr<*atiM<' on the of 

Aristotle, dedicated to King Khimrau (ed. Land), and 
»c*vt‘ral other didactic works, prewTved in part. His 
namcisake, Paul of Nisibis, a diw’iple of Mar Aba, w'aa 
the author of Biblical e< »m merit ark*M. TIkhmIotc, 
made Bishoi) of Metw' in 540, w'rote a commentary on 
the* I^salms and a reply to ten questions of S<TgiuH of 
Reshayria. His brother Gabriel, Bishop of Hormis- 
dardashir, wrote controversial iKsiks against tin' 
Maiiiidia’aiis, and the solution of liifficult S<*ripfurfd 
quf'stions. To Abraham bar Kardahe, of Nisibis, are 
attributed homilu*H, funeral orations, s<*rrnons, and a 
letter against Shisban, probably a Magian. Another 
Abraham, of Kaahkar, founded ami governed on 
Mount Izia near Nisibis a famous monastery called 
the Great Cem vent. 7'he mu's hi* cwtablisht^l in 571 
were publishcHl (GhalKd, Rome, IH9H) with thosci of 
Daiiisko, his successor (588-604). 

The physician Joseph, the suecessor of Mar Aba 
(5.52-67), is stKiken of as the author of an apocrypha! 
rorresmindence altrihiited U) the Patriarrth Papa 
(fourtn century). Joseph Houzayaof Al-Ahwa* was 
then teaching at Nisibis; he is credite<l with the oldest 
grammatical treatises known to Hynac literature, and 
IS regard^ni as the inventor of the system of punctua- 
tion in u«<^ among the Nestorians, compiled in imitar 
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tion of the Massoretic sig^, perhaps with the assist- 
ance of the Jews of Nisibis. Henana of Adiabene at 
the end of the sixth century drew to Nisibis a lar^e 
number of disciples; his teaching caused serious dis- 
sensions in the Nestorian Church, for he abandoned 
the doctrines of Theodore of Mopsuestia to attach 
himself to St. John Chrysostom. His doctrine, cen- 
sured by Ishoyahb I, was condemned by the Synod of 
Sabrisho (696). Most of his literary work consists of 
Biblical commentaries. They are lost, but extensive 
fragments are insert/ed in the “ Garden of Delights a 
twelfth-century comxiilation, which has preserved 
numerous extracts from the oldest Nestorian exegetes. 
Under the patriarchate of Ezechiel (570--81) Barhad- 
bcshabba, who became Bishop of Holwan, a partisan 
of Henana, wrote numerous controversial and exegeti- 
cal works and a treatise “On the Reason of the 
Schools “ (ed. Scher, Paris, 19()t)), which throws light 
on the history of Nisibis. We have the synodal let- 
ters, and twenty-two questions on the sacraments of 
the Patriarch Ishoyahb 1 of Arzon (682-95). 

At the end of this century the Syrians had a copious 
hagiographi(!al literature, of which the oldest and most 
authentic jwriion consists of the Acts of the Martyrs 
of the persecution of Sapor II (see Persecution). 
To tlu'se were added numerous passions, lives of 
saints, and biographies translated from the Gr(*ek, the 
wh(ile forming a rich mine for the historian and the 
hagiogranhfT. In this century also there were trans- 
lated and w(Te often re-writt(*n the Greek apocrypha 
of the Olfl and New Testament which have come 
down to us in Syriac, together with some native pro- 
ductions, such ofi the teaching of Addai. The curious 
romance of Julian the Apostate (ed. Hoffmann) dates 
from the sixth century as well as the valuable chron- 
icle of Edt^asa and the large histori(uil compilation (ed. 
Land) liscribed to Zaeharias the Rhetorician; it con- 
sists in part of original documents and partly of Greek 
Bourc<^, and is of Monophysite origin. 

While Mesopotamia and especially Persia was at- 
tached to Nf^storianisrn, the western Syrians embraced 
the Monophysite doctrines of Eutyches, propagated 
by the monk Barsauma, condemned as a heretic by 
the Council of Chalcedon (461), and in this they 
claimeti to remain faithful to the traditions of St. 
Cyril of Alexandria (see Monophysites and Mono- 
PHYBIT18M). All their theological and polemical liter- 
ature was inspired by this doctrine, which was de- 
fetwled by talented writers. The foremost w'erc 
James of Sarugh and Pliiloxcnes of Mabboug. The 
latter was born at I'abal in Mesojxitamia, studied at 
Edessa in the time of Ihas, and later ardently em- 
hraeeii the Monophysite cause. Ap|X)inted Bishop of 
Mahhoug (Hierapolis) in 486, ho went twice to Con- 
stantinople and was much esteemed by the Emperor 
Anastasias. He presided at the council which made 
the famous Severus Patriarch of Antioch (612). He 
was exiled by Justin and died at Ganges about 623. 
Despite his eventful life he was one of the most prolific 
and elegant of Syriac writers. Of his writings we 
possess liturgies and prayers, thirtinm homilies (od. 
nudgej London, 1894) which constitute a treatise of 
Christian ethics, a commentary on the Gospels (pre- 
served only in part), a treatise on the Trinity and the 
Incarnation (ed, Vaschalde, Paris, 1907), some dis- 
courses, professions of faith, several short polemical 
treatises against the Catholics and the Nestorians, and 
numerous letters. 

James and Philoxenes wrote against Stephen bar Su- 
dailft, a pious monk, born at Edessa; on his return from 
a journey to he preached pantheistic doctrines. 
Driven from Edessa he withdrew to Palestine, where 
amonj? the Origenistic monks he found a fertile field 
I Frothingham, “Stephen bar Su- 

dani , I-ieyden,^ 1886). None of his letters or mysti- 
cal commentaries on the Bible remain, but he is the 
author of a book, “The Hidden Mysteries of the House 


of God^’, which he issued under the name of Hiero- 
theus, the pretended master of Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite. This extensive treatise was very influential 
in the development in Syria of pseudo-Dionysian litera- 
ture; it was afterwaras forgotten, and in the thir- 
teenth century Barhebraeus had great difficulty in 
securing a copy; this copy is now in the British 
Museum. 

Among the other Mono^ysite writers of the sixth 
century were: Simeon of Beit Arsham, a skilful dia- 
lectician who combatted the Nestorians. He died at 
Constantinople in the reign of Justinian. His let- 
ters on the propagation of Nestorianism and on the 
Christian martyrs of Yemen (Himyarites) are fa- 
mous. John bar Cursus, Bishop of Telia, expelled 
from his see in 521, died at Antioeh in 538. He is the 
author of exhortations to the clergy and disciplinary 
questions, a profession of faith, and a commentary on 
tne Trisagion. Paul, Bishop of Callinicus, deposed 
in 519, translated into Syriac the works of ^verus of 
Antioch. Jacob Barbuadajus, the real founder of the 
Monophysite Church, from whom it derived its name 
of Jacobite, died in 578. His lettiTS and profession of 
faith are preserved in Syriac translations. The lives 
of all these men are more or less well-known through 
numerous monographs which cannot be enumerated 
here, and through the valuable historical works of John 
of Ephesus. 

Sergius of Reshaina was a physician and a dis- 
tinguished scholar: his friendship with the Nestorians 
and the part, he played at the end of his life caused 
him to be suspected of having abandoned Monophy- 
site doctrines. He studied at Alexandria, where he 
learned Greek. In 535 he was sent to Rome by 
Ephrem, Orthodox Patriarch of Antioch, and escorted 
Pope Agapetus to Constantinofde. Here Sergius 
sought to expel the patriarchs Severus of Antioch. 
Th(‘odosius of Alexandria, and Anthinus, who had 
met there. He died there in 530. ‘His considerable 
literary work consists almost entirely of Greek trans- 
lations remarkable for their fidelity; his version of the 
works of the pseudo- Areopagito greatly influenced the 
tlu'ology of the western Syrians, and his translations 
of profane authors (Porphyry, Aristotle, Galen, etc.) 
hold a special place in the body of Syriac transla- 
tions. A number of the works of Sergius have reached 
us; they have been published in part; mention must 
also be inmie of Rhoudemeh of Tagrit (d. 575), who 
left philosophical and grammatical works; Moses of 
Aghel, translator of the works of Cyril of Alexandria; 
and the Patriarch Peter of Callinicus (578-91), whose 
tht'ological writings against Damian of Alexandria 
and the Tritheists have reached us, together with 
some letters. 

Among the Nestorians the literature of the seventh 
century begins with Babai the Great, Abbot of Mount 
Izla, who governed the Church of Persia during the 
vacancy of the patriarchal see (608-29) brought abfiut 
by the hostility of Khusrau II. He composed many 
works; his treatise on the union of the two natures of 
Christ which we possess is one of the most important 
works of Nestorian theology. There are extant a 
hymn and a dogmatic letter by the Patriarch Ish- 
oyahb II of Gedala (628-43). Ishoyahb III of Adia- 
bene (648-60) was a prolific writer, and remarkable 
for his studied style; he composed controversial 
treatises, funeral orations, hymns, numerous liturgical 
works, and the history of the martyr Ishosabran. We 
have also a collection of 104 of his letters (ed. Duval, 
Pans, 1904), which is important for the religious his- 
toty of this period. Ishoyahb energetically opposed 
bahdona (Martyrius), Bishop of Mahoze, nis former 
friend ^d his companion in the embassy from Boran 
to the Emperor Heraclius in 630. Sahdona became 
converted to Catholicism. The extant portion of his 
^itings has been edited by Bedjan (Leip- 
zig, 1902) ; it consists mainly of the end of a treatise m 
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mor&l and dogmatic thcolog>'' of which the first seven- 
teen chapters were assailed by Ishovalib, To this 
period belong the two most original ‘ascetic writers, 
Isaac of Nineveh and John of Phanek (often calUni 
John Saba;; the works of the latter, many of which 
have been preserved, embrace all subjects ‘relating to 
religious jierfection. Under the patriarchate of 
George (601-80) the monk Enanisho composed the 
work entitled “Paradise”; it consists of two parts, the 
first a translation of the “Lausiac History” of Palla- 
dios and the “Monastic History” of Rufinus, the 
second :i collection of afxithegrns from the Fathers, 
and questions concerning the ascetic life (eii. Hedjan. 
Leipzig, 1897). This work must not be confounds 
with th(' “Paradise of Orientals”, which contains the 
lives of lOastern ascetics and was compileil hy Joseph 
Hazaya {the S(*er), an austere monk, the author of 
numerfius ascetical treatises, and the warm partisan 
of Henatia, with whom he was condemiKHl; he liveil at 
the beginning of the seventh century. 

The Jacobite writers of this period are less numer- 
ous: Jolin 1, Patriarch of Antioch 631-48, is the 
author of numerous liturgical prayers; Maranta of 
Tagrit (<1 649) left a liturgy, hymns, and comini'n- 
taries; Severus 8(‘lx^kt, his contein|)oraiy, dev'oUHl 
himself m the celebrated convent of lvenn(*shre on the 
banks ol the Euphrates to philosophical and scientifii? 
studies; his works, which are partly jireserved, e\(‘r- 
cised great influence on the following ceiiturR^. His 
letters d<*al with theological subjects. His disciple 
Athanasius of Halad, who becariK* patriarch (^634-88), 
likewise devoted himself to Gre(‘k jihilosophy. All 
these names were eclipsed by another of his disciph^s, 
James of'Edessa, a writer as distinguish(Hl for the ex- 
tent ami variety of his knowledge lus for his ht<'rar>' 
talent. 

During the seventh centuiy^ public evi'iits had 
created new conditions in the lands wIktc Syriac was 
spoken. Th<‘ en’d of the Roman domination in Syria 
almost coincided with the fall of the Pc'rsian dynasty 
of the Sassanides, and th(‘ Mussulman niU* eiiforciHl 
the use of the Arabic tongue. Th(‘se new conditions 
introduced a new character in literature, among N«?s- 
torians as well as Ja(’obit(‘s dluHilogical tn’atis<*H 
were thenceforth more didactic than jiolemic, and 
Biblical exegt'sis became' chie'fly grammatical anel 
philological The eighth ce'iitury be'gan a perieKl of 
decadence. Among Ne'sterian write*m were* Babai of 
Gebilta, a reformer of reJigious musie* m the time* of 
the Patriarch Sahbazekha (714-28) ; he wits t he au their 
of funeral orations, hymns, anel le'tters. pre*serve‘el in 
part: Bar Sahelf', of Karka of Be'it Sleik, the* authe>r of 
an ecclesiastical history and of a tre'atise* aganwt 
Zoroa.strianism, both lost; he hve'd in the time of the 
Patriarch Pethion (731-40). Alxmt the same time 
David e)f Beit Rabban wrote “The Little' 1 iinwliw' , a 
kind of monastic liistory from which 1 homas of Marga 
borrowed. Abraham bar Daschanelad, a disciple of 
Babai, was the* author of a book of exhort lU ions, horn- 
ilies, Irtters, ‘Tho Book of th- Royal Uay .and a 
commcntaiy on the writings of 
Mar Aba II, who became patriarch at the age of 1«) 
(741-51), wrote a commentary' on the* works of ht. 
Gregory of Nazianzua, and anotiier on the Dialectics 
of Aratotle, a “ Bisik of Military Governors , demon- 
strations, and letters. His compatriot, .Simeon bar 
Tabbakhfi, treasurer of the Caliph al-Mansur, was the 
author of an ecclesiastical history. 

Surinus, Bishop of Nisibis and later of H^an. 
elected patriarch m 7.54 and immediately » 

regardoA as the author of » 

tics. Cyprian, Bishop of Nisibw (741-67). compp^ 
a commentary on the 

Gregory of Nazianzus and a treatiw^ on ordination. 
Abu ^ah of Anbar, secretaiy of the Goverrmr of 
Mosul at the end of this century, wrote a refutation <rf 
the Koran, a refutation of heretics, and a life of John 


of Dailam. The Patriarch Henanisho II (775-79) w 
the author of letters, hymns for the dead, metrical 
homilies, and canonical questions. He wa« succmiiHl 
by Tmiotheus, whose literar}^ work excels that of all 
his contenifKirarnis. 

Tmiotheus 1, a native of Haxxa (near Arbelles), a 
discipU' of AbnUiam bar DaschandiMi, became Bisiiop 
of Bt'it Bagash: at the death of Henanislio ho was 
eliH'ied patnarcli by intrigue and the favour of the 
CJovernor of Mosul; he quiet chI the rivalry' and was 
iiLst ailed in 780, dying in 823. During his patriarc'h- 
ate the Ni*storiiu\ missions m Cent ml Asia received 
l>owerful em'ourageinenl, and he introduced impor- 
tant <hsci])hnaiy' rt'fonns into hischim'h (cf.Lalxmrt, 
“l)e TimotluM) patnarcha”, Paris, 1904). His lit- 
erary' work comprises lui astronomical treatim't en- 
titled “Ikxik of the Stars” (lost), two volum<« of 
canonical qvu'stious, a t'ontroversv concerning the 
Christian faith maintiuniHl Ix'fort* the Caliph Al-Ma- 
hidi, a commentary' on the works of 8t. Gregory of 
Nazianzus, and alsmt 2(K) letters. Sixty of tluwi 
letters, the <'ontn)v<*i’sy, an<l a large propurtion of the 
(pK>stions are extant in various MSS. Through him 
was nuKle the first collection of the Nestorian coun- 
cils, which under t he mnne “SyiuKiu'onOrientalc” (isl. 
Charlxit, Pans, UK)3) comprises the acU of thirtwn 
sy'nods convi‘n<‘d hy his priHlecessors from 410 to 775. 
It IS the basis of the N«*storian canon law and the 
otlicial ex|>oHition of its crcH'd. Alsnit this time livinl 
I'hi'oilorus har K5nt, (he author of a IxKik of srWta 
(<hI Schi'r, l^vns, 1908-11), which contains scholia on 
1h(‘ Old and New Ti'st ament, a tix'ntise against the 
Monoj)hy'Hit('s, one against t he Anans, a I'olloquy Ix'*- 
t w<x‘n a pagan an<l a Christian, and a trc'atim^ on lien'- 
Hi<*s, Isliodenah (or Denahisho), Bishop of Bassorah, 
comjx)m*<i an ecclesiast ieal history (lost), and the 
“IkKik of Chastity” (ed. Chabot, Rome, 1898), which 
contains 150 notices of the founders of Oriental 
conv<*ntH. 

'rh(‘ share of the Jacobit('s in 1h<‘ literary work of 
this ]x*rio(l is far inferior to that of the Nestorians. 
With the exception of Chnirge, Bishop of the Arabs, a 
disciple of Jain<*H of Ed<*HHa who is in'ated elsewhere 
(see KIonophysitks and Monophyhitihm), the writers 
are of only secondary inti'rwt . Of Elias, Patriarch of 
AiitKM’h (70t>-24), wc have an ajmlogy explaining why 
h(* abamloned the Diojiliysite doctrine; it is addn'ssed 
to Leo, Diophysite BiMlxjj) of Harran and author of 
contniversial writings. Oanii'l of Salah wrote an 
ext ensive comment lury on the l’Halms,in three volunu's; 
the first to have reaf^ht'd us in the original text and the 
tiiird m an Arabic vi'rsion. David liar Paiilos h'ft a 
grammatical work, letters, a commentary on chap, x of 
Geiu*Hi8, a dialogue on the addition of the words “who 
was cnicifieil for us ” to the Sanctus. To him are also 
ascnlx'd jioernH wliich SfH'in to belong to a later |x*rio<L 
A eelebrabnl author was Tluoiihilus of lOdiwsa, callinl 
Maronife by Bar-Hebra»UH, and Chalc<‘< Ionian by 
Miehiu'l the Syrian; this distinguished astronomer, 
who was much t'stH'ined by the* Cahpli al-Mahdi, 
diwl in 785. His works include astronomical trea- 
tisf^H, a hisUiry,. and a Kyria<! version of Homer, ix'v- 
eral quotations from which have Ixen found. About 
775 Lazarus of lieit Kandasa compiled a eommentan^ 
on the New T<«t ament, a portion of which (St. Mark, 
St. John, and ten Epistles of Ht. Paul) is extant. 
G<*orge of Bwlthan, a monk of KenmvihrO who be- 
came patriarch (758-90), is the author of a discourse 
and of some homili^?» (lost) and <jf a commentary on 
the Gwpel of St. Matthew (partly preserved). HiS 
succf'SHor SyriacuH (793-817) left a liturgy, cations, 
some' homilies, and letJ,4»rs. 

The ninth century' witnessed a renaissance m scien- 
tific and historical studies. Among the NestwiaM 
there was a series of Christian physicians who enjeyed 
the favour of the caliphs of Bagdad! ; Gabnel Iwktisl^ 
(d. 828), John bar Maswoi (d. 857), Honetn (d. 873), 
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and at the end of the century John bar Serapion were 
famous among Christians and Mussulmans for their 
medical works and their translations into Syriac and 
Arabic of the works of Dioscorides, Hippocrates, 
len, and Paul of A^iraa. Honein wob at once physi- 
cian, philosopher, historian, grammarian, and lexicog- 
rapher. fiis disciple Isho bar Ah is the author of a 
volurainous lexicon (ed. Hoffmann. Kiel, 1874; Got- 
theil, Rome, 1910). The patriarch, Isho bar Noun 
(823-27), was esteemed as a theologian and canonist; 
of his numerous works there remain juridical Ques- 
tions, questions of Scripture, funeral orations, and let- 
ters. Ishodad of Merw, Bishop of Haditha, aljout the 
middle of the century comjMMjed commentaric*s on the 
Old and New Testaments, which are of great interest 
in the history of exegtjsis. In 840 Thomas, Bishop of 
Marga, a former monk of Beit Ab^, wrote the history 
of that famous convemt which was located in his dio- 
cese, and fortunately he insert^ed therein numerous 
documents which would not otherwise be known to us; 
hence his work shcHls much light on the history of the 
whole Nestorian Church during a period of three cen- 
turies. It has been edited by Budge (London, 1893) 
and by Bedjan (I^ipzig, 1901). 

The less numerous list of Jacobite writers of the 
ninth century ojxsns with the name of Dionysius of 
Tell Mahro, who was elected patriarch in 815 and 
died in 845. He wrote an ecclesiastical history in two 
parts, each consisting of eight bcK>ks divided into 
chapters. It extendotl from 581 to 833; unfortu- 
nately it is lost but is made known to us by the copi- 
ous extracts which Michael inserted in his own chron- 
icle (stxi below). This work is quite different from 
the chronicle which Assernani incorrect ly ascribes to 
Dionysius. The lattcir, which stops at the year 775, 
is dividiid into four parts. The first (ed. Eulberg, 
Upsala, 1851) goes as far as Constantine, and redk's 
chiefly on Euseoius; the second, as far as Theodosius 
the Younger, mainly follows Socrates; the third re- 
produces tne second part (lost) of the history of John 
of Asia and the chronicle of Josue the Stylite (ed. 
Wright, Dmdon, 1882); the fourth (ed. Chabot, 
Paris, 1895) is the personal work of the author, prol> 
ably a monk at the convent of Touknin in Tour Ab- 
din. The work of Dionysius was dedicated to 
Iwannis (John), Bishop of Dara, one of the most es- 
teemed Monophysite theologians, of whom we possess 
a tn^atise on the pri(«th<K)d, one of the Ri^urrection, 
one of the soul, and a commentary on t he Ixxjks of the 
Pseudo-Areopagite. Tlu^odosius of Edf^ssa, brother 
of the Patriarch Dionysius, executed a version of the 
txwms of St. Gregoiy of Nazianzus. He was the close 
friend of a monk of Tagrit, Antonius, surnamed the 
Rhetorician, author of a treatise on rhetoric, a t reatise 
on Providence, of panegyrics, letters, hymns, and 
prayers. Lazarus btu* Sabtha, Bishop of Bagdad, dtv 
posed in 828, was the author of a liturgy an<i an 
explanation of the oflict^s of the church. Nonuiua, 
Archdeacon of Nisibis, about the middh' of Iht* cen- 
tury wrote a controversy against Thomas of Marga 
and some polemical letters. The monk Romanus, 
who t(H)k tne name of Theodosius when he became 
patriarch (8H7-96), compiled a rainlicral collection 
(lost), a copious commentary on the book of Hiero- 
theus, and a ctdlection of I^^hagorean maxims (eil. 
Zotenberg, Paris, 1876). No yrriter of this century 
wm so prolific as Moses bar Cephas (n. v.) who took 
the name Severus when he became bishop. 

The next two centuries mark the lowest point of the 
period of decadence. Most of the ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries and the rare authors who concerned them- 
selves with learning wrote chiefly in Arabic. There 
was not a single Jacobite writer during the whole of 
the tenth century; among the Nestorians those 
worthy of mention were Henanisho bar Seroshwa 
Bishop of Hira at the beginning of the century; he 
composed Scriptural disquisitions, and a lexicon, now 


lost, but included almost in its entirety in that of Bar 
Bahlul; Elias, Bishop of Perozshabur (c. 920), wrote 
letters, homilies, an apology, and a collection of 
maxims known as ‘'Centuries”, George, Metropoli- 
tan of Arbella (d. 987), is the author of a canonical 
collection and some hymns. To him is also attrib- 
uted an interesting “Explanation of the liturgical 
offices”. Emmanuel bar 8hahliiir6 (d. 980) wrote a 
treatise “On the six days of creation and Providence ”, 
divided into four parts and twi rity-eight books; the 
second book is missing m all known M88. Towards 
the end of the century Andrew, a grammarian, com- 
posed a treatise on punctuation and some hymns. 
At the same period at Bagdad where he taught, 
Abu^ r Hassan, known as Bar Bahlul, compiled his 
famous “Lexicon”, a small encyclopedia in whi(;h he 
collected, together with the lexK^ographical works of 
his predecessors, numerous notices on the natural 
sciences, philosophy, theology, and Biblical exegesis 
(ed. Duval, Paris, 1888-1901). At the end of the 
century John Bar Khaldon wrote the life of the monk 
Joseph Bosnaya, in which he inserted a curious 
treatise on mystical theology. Idie following are the 
foremost Nestorian writers of tlie eleventh century. 
Elias of Tirhan, who became patriarch (1028-49), is 
famous for his treatise on grammar; ho completed the 
canonical collection made by Timotheus, adding 
later decisions, and wrote legal treatises. Elias bar 
8hinaya^ Metropolitan of Nisibis, is the most remark- 
able writer of this century. Ajipointed Bishop of 
Beit Nouhadr^ in 1002, and of Nisibis m lOOS, he 
occupied the see more than forty years and survived 
the Patriarch Elias. Ho is the author of a 8yriac 
grammar, an Arabic-Syriac grammar, hymns, met- 
rical homilies, hitters, and a collection of canonical 
decisions. His most imjwtant work is his “Chronog- 
raphy ”, written in 1019 ; it includes a chronicle and a 
treatise on the calendar (ed. Brooks-Chabot, Paris, 
11K)9-10). Elias also wrote in Arabic several dog- 
matic and moral treatises. Abdi.sho bar Bahriz, who 
became Bishop of Arbela and Mosul in 1030, is the 
author of a collection of “Laws and Judicial Sen- 
tences”. Among the Jacobites were: John of Maroun 
(d. 1003), the author of a commentary on the Book of 
Wisdom; and Isho bar Shoushan, Patriarch of An- 
tioch under the name of John (1064-73). He com- 
posed a liturgy, canons, a treatise in defence of the 
Syrian custom of mixing salt and oil in the Eucha- 
ristic bread, four poems on the pillage of Nelitene by 
the Turks (1058), and several letters in 8yriac or 
Arabic, At the time of his death he was engaged in 
collecting the works of St. Ephrem and Isaac of 
Antioch. 


In the thirtwnth century the Nestorians also began 
to write in Arabic, Elias III Abuhalim, Metropoli- 
tan of Ni.sibis and afterwards patriarch (1176-90), 
coinix)sed prayers and wrote letters. John bar 
Malkon, who took the name of Ishoyahb when he 
became Bishop of Nisibis (1190), is the author of a 
p'amrnatical treatise. The monk Simefin of Shank- 
lawa about the same period wrote a chronological 
treatise and poem in enigmatic style. He is probably 
the author of the “Book of the Fathers’ \ which has 
bf^n Inscribed to Simeon bar Sabba6 (fourth century). 
His disciple John bar Zoubi is chiefly known for nis 
grammatical works. 

The Jacobites had able writers. John, Bishop of 
Han-an and Mardm, wrote on the capture of Edessa 
by Zangui (1144) . James bar Salibi is the most prolific 
writer of the century. He took the name of Diony- 
Bishop of Marash in 1154; in 
IIC^ Michael transferred him to Amida, where he 
^ed in 1171. His most important work is his com- 
mptary on the Old and New Testament, a vast com- 

whole 

^eg^is of the Western Syrians. Among his other 
writings were: a commentary on the “ Centuries of 
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Ev^riu.^, a commentary on dialectics, letters, an 
abridgment of the histones of the Fathers, saints, and 
martyrs, a collection of canons, several theological 
treatlse^, two hturgle^, an explanation of tlie Miiss 
(ed. Lahonrt, Pans, llXlii), a voluminous treatise 
against the heresies, a treatise on Providence, homi- 
lies, and occasional verses, llis comment aru‘s and 
most of his other works are extant. Michael the 
Syrian iMicbael the Clreat), the son of a priest of 
Neliten( , was Abbot of Banusuma when he was 
elected patriarch (ll(>()-~99). He is the author of 
several liturgical works, but his chief work is liis 
Chronicle” (ed. Chabot, Paris, 1S9S-1911). It is 
the mo^t voluminous historical compilation trans- 
mitted to us by th(' Syrians; that of Bar Hebneus is 
generalh only a faithful abridgment of it. Many 
earlier documents are inserted or 8ummariz(*d in it; 
the autlior furnishes valuable information concerning 
the historians who preceded him, and for his own 
period furnishes interesting details concerning the 
occupation of Edessa by the Crusaders, and the wars 
of the Mussulman princes who occupi(*d Asia Minor, 
especial! V Cappadocia. Michaers “Chronicle” bi'- 
gms witli the Creation and stops with the death of 
Saladin (1196). Theodore bar WahlMiun, a disciple 
of Michael, who rebelled against him and had him- 
self named patriarch by the dissatisfied bishops, is the 
author of a liturgy. 

The thirteenth century marks the end of Syriac liter- 
ature Among the Jacobites W'cre: James (Si'verus) 
bar Shakako, Bishop of Mosul (d. 1241), who.se “Dia- 
logues” are a philosophical course, and his “Book of 
Treasures” a course m theology; Aliaron (John) bar 
Madam, who was Bishop of Mardin, Maphrian 
(1232), later patriarch (1252-01), and the author 
of numerous poems; and Maphrian (lr(‘gory bar 
Hebneus, a man of (‘ncyclomshc learning, whose* name 
worthily terminates tbis list (.ses* Bak llKim.«i’s). 
Mention must bo made of the Ixsik of the ‘ Knowl- 
edge of 'Fruth” (ed. Kayser, Leipzig, 1HS9), the author 
of which plans to asH(*ml)le m one n'hgious community 
Christians, Jews, and Mussulmans; also of the chron- 
icle, hk<‘Wis(‘ anonvmous, rec(‘ntly diseuivered by Mgr 
Hahrnani Among the Nestonans wen* Solomon, 
Bishop of Bas.sora (c. 1222) wliose chief work is the 
“Book i>f tlie Bee”, an historico-thcMilogical compila- 
tion in whuJi ho iri-sert-ed numerous legends (ed. 
Budge, Oxford. 1SH6) ; Ctnirge Warda and Khamis bar 
Kardaiie, autliors of numerous hymns in tin* Nestor- 
ian office (labriel Kamsa, author of a theological 
poem and John of Mosul, who wrote (shfying iHiems, 
belong to the second half of th(’ cent ury. 'fhe his1<»ry 
of the Patriarch Yaballaha 111 (12K1-131H; is a very 
curious document; his successor Timotheu.s 11 is the 
author of a hook on the Sacraments. Addisho bar 
Brika is the last >\Tit<*r deserving of mention, fie was 
Bishop of Nisibis and ditnl in LHH. His most useful 
work IS his “Catalogue of writers”, a sort of bt<wv 
historv of the East Syrians (ed Assemam. ^ BibL 
Orientalis”, HI); he concludes with a list of bw 
numerous and various wfirks: comnientaries on the 
Old and New Testaments, a work on the Life of Christ, 
one against lieresies, one on the mysteries of the Creek 
philosophers, twelve treat, ises on the siuences. ^ 
Shirks (5f hu* have been lout, but we hiH N<h 

mocanon”, or methfubcal 

his theological treatise callecl I he I earl (both 
edited bv Mai, Rome, 1H3H), his “Rule of Ecclesi^ti- 

i^T a kind of code of procedure, fifty 

"etneff homiUe; wWch fol the of the Para- 

dise o^f Eden”, and twenty-two poems on love and 
wisdom Prom the fourteenth centijO' Syriac Iiter- 
rt^^roduced no works of value The few authore 
who cuUivated it showed neither talent nororiginiditys 
nevertheless useful indications roncCTiu^ local his- 
toiw may be found in their occasio^l writines. 

llie great services rendered to scholarship by trans- 


lations which form a large part of S\Tiac literature 
Khoulil not 1 h? lost sight of ; tiiey include both profane 
and Christian works. The foriucT were chiefly Greek 
scientific and thwlogical works, principally of 

Aristotle luid his sohcHil. It was tlmmgh this inteur- 
miHiiary that the Arabs b<*came acquaint^! with 
scientific culture, and came into contact with Htd- 
lenic philosophy, si> that (he im|M)rtant part they 
playtMl m the propagation of the scieui'cs uuring the 
JMichih* Ages had its origin in Syriac literature. The 
“Romance of Alexander” and that of “Kalila and 
Dinma” were both translated from the Pahlowi about 
the sixth cent ury. A iKirtion of the works of the moiit 
celebrated of the Grt»t‘K fathers of the fourth and fifth 
centuries were translaUxl into Syriac; they possm 
only a secoiuliu*y imtiortance where we have the orig- 
inal texts, l)ut art' of the uxeiitejit value when they 
rt'prest'iit lost works, as is tiie c^Mie with regard to the 
“AiH>logy of Aristides”, the festal letters of St. 
Athaiuisius, the treatise of Titus of Bosra against the 
Mamchu'ans, the Thetiphany of Eusebius, the cotn- 
mtmtiiries of Cyril of Alexandria on St. Luke, the 
works of St'verus of Antioch, the etimmeniary of 
Theodort' of Mopsuestia on St. John imd his treatise 
on the Incarnation, the AjHilogy of Newtorius, etc. 

Pem la 1 .atiKuagf* ( ^UAmyrJ^fM UtnffuM M lMl^rature» aramfmnim 
(Parin. UUO), Ndu>itikK, KurMgefa»9t« »vrtArhi> (irammattk {2nd 
ihI . l.«*ip*iK, ISIIH); DrvAE, Tr>aU4 dt grfimtmnr* tynaoM (Ptul«, 
IHKl), Pa^nk-Smith, Thesaurun gyrtacus (Oxfoftl, 

latemturo. AtmicMANi, BtUtoihifca or%enialui ^mio, 

Bk'KKX.!., ('onAiM'rtuA r»*i Syritrum UUmtruy (Altln^tor, 1871), 
Nehti-JC, LtUrratura Syrwra (liorhn, 1888); WmaHT, Syrw 
rmturr ed . lAm<lon. 18U4); Duval. U LUtfratur^ •yrta^ug 
(.'iixicKl , Pans, Bmx iCEiJKANN Die Syrtatht unti dtathriH- 

Itrh-^rabtm hf iMtemtur (lAdptig. UK)7). , . w, 

A coinpU'tf* and d<‘taiU>d bibliography will b« found m Nis* 
Tuc, WKiuin, and Duval, op. o»t. . 

J. B. Chabot. 


Syriac Vaniiona of the Bible* See Vbrsions or 

TllK BlllLE. 

Syrian Rite, East, also known as th(^ Chaldean, 
Ahhykian, or Pkkhian Ritk. , , . 

Hihtohy and OiiKJiN.—'rhis rite is used by the 
Nestorians and also by th<‘ Uniat bixlies in Syria, 
Mi'sopolaima, Persia, and Malabar, who have 
separated from them. The Syrian and Mesopota- 
mian Ihiiats an; now commonly calk'd Chaldeans, or 
Syro-Chaldc'aris; the t<;rm Chakh;an, which in 
Syruw; generally meant magician or astrologer, 
denoti'd in Latin and other European languages 
Syrian nationality and the Syriac or Aramaii; lan- 
guage (fspix ially that form of the latU;r which is 
found in cxTtain chafiters of Daniel), until the Latin 
mission aric*^ at Mosul in the s<»ven1<*<'nth century 
adopbal It to ilistmguish the CutholicM of the East 
Synan Ibte from the W(*Ht Syrian Uniats, wlioin they 
call “Hynarw”, and from the Nc'storians. The last 
call thernw'lvw “Syriarm” (Surayi), an<l even 
“Christians” only, though they do not all repudiabi 
the nairu' “Nf'st-orayi”, ami iliMtinguiMli thems«*ivef« 
from th(‘ rest of Chnstendom as the “C'hiirch of the 
East” or “ICawB-rns”, as oprK»H<;<l to “W(*Mterns , 
by which they dcTioU' Latin Catholics. Orthodox, 
MonophysiU's, and ProUwtants. In recent t irm^ they 
have l)ec*n callwl, chiefly by Anglicans, the “ Assjpriaa 
Church”, a name which can be defended <»n archajo- 
logical grfmnds. Hrightman, in his “Liturgij^ Ext- 
ern and Wesb'm”, includes Chaldmi and M^abar 
Uniats and N<*«torians under “Pirrsian Rite * and 
Bishop Arthur Maclean of Moray and IRiss (Anglican) 
who is pnihably the Ix*st living authority on tlui eiostr 
ing NesUirians, calls them Syrians , which is 

p€?rhsT>s the most satisfacUin^ Uimx. The cataJoguc 
of liturgies in the British Museum has atlopted the 
usual Catholic nomenclature, calling the 
East Syrian Uniats and Nestonans the Ch^deim 
Rite”, that of the South Indian Uniats and schiro^ 
ics the “Malabar Rite”, imd that « the Wc^ 
Syrian MonopbysiU* and IJniate the Syrian Kite , 
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a convenient arrangement in view of the fact that 
moBt printed liturgiea of these rites are Uniat. The 
language of all three forms of the East Syrian Rite 
is Syriac, a modem form of which is still ^oken by the 
Nestorians and some of the Uniats. The origin of 
the rite is unknown. The tradition — resting on the 
legend of Abgar and of his corres^ndence with 
Christ, which has been shown to be apocryphal 
(see Aboaji, the Legend of) — is to the effect that 
St. Thomas the Apostle, on his way to In^a, es- 
tablished Christianity in Mesopotamia, Assyria, and 
Persia, and left Acheus (or Thaddeus), ^‘onc of the 
Seventy”, and Maris in charge. To these the normal 
liturgy is attributed, but it is said to have been re- 
visea by the Patriarch Yeshuyab III in about 650. 
Borne, however, consider this liturgy to be a develop- 
ment of the Antiochene. 

After the Council of Ephesus (431), the Church of 
Beleucia-Ctesiphon, which had hitherto been governed 
by a catholicos under Antioch, refu8(*d to accept 
the condemnation of Nestorius, and cut itself and the 
Church to the East of it off from the Catholic Church. 
In 498 the catholicos assumed the title of ” Patriarch 
of the East”^ and for many centuries this most suc- 
cessful missionary Church continued to spread 
throu^out Persia, Tartary, Mongolia, China, and 
India, developing on lines of its own, very little 
influenced by the rest of Christendom. At the end 
of the fourteenth century the conquests of Tamerlane 
all but destroyed this flourishing Church at one blow, 
and reduced it to a few small communities in Persia. 
T^key in Asia. Cyprus, South India, and the Islana 
of f^otra. Tne Cypriote Nestorians united them- 
selves to Rome in 1446; in the sixteenth century there 
was a schism in the patriarchate betwenm the rival 
lines of Mar Shimun and Mar Elia; the Christianity 
of Socotra, such as it was, died out about the seven- 
teenth century; the Malabarese Church divided into 
Uniats and Schismatics in 1599, the latter deserting 
Neetorianism for Monophysitism and adopting the 
West Syrian Rite about fifty years later; in 1681 
the Chaldean Unia, which had been struggling into 
existence since 1552, was finally established, and in 
1778 received a great accession of strength in the 
adhesion of the whole Mar Elia patriarchal^ and all 
that was left of the original Nestorian Church con- 
sisted of the inhabitants of a district between the 
Lakes of V an and Urmi and the Tigris, and an out- 
lying colony in Palestine. These have been further 
reduced by a great massacre by the Kurds in 1^3, 
and by the secession of a large number to the Russian 
Church within the last few years. About twenty 
years ago there was an attenipt to fonn an ” Inde- 
pendent Catholic Chaldean Church”, on the model 
of the ‘‘Old Catholics”. This resulted in separating 
a few from the Uniats. 

MBS, AND Editions.— The authorities for this rite 
are chiefly in manuscript, the printed editions being 
very few. Few of the manuscripts, except some lection- 
aries in the British Museum, were written before the 
fifteenth century, and most, whether Chaldean or 
Nestorian, are of the seventeenth and eighteenth. 
The l^ks in use are: (1) Takhaa, a priest’s book, 
containing the Eucharistic service {Qurbana or 
Qndasha) in its three forms, with the administration 
of other sacraments, and various occasional prayers 
and blessings. It is nearly the Euchologion of the 
Greeks (see Constantinople, Rite of). (2) 
Kthatm dhaqdham wcuihimihar or Qdhamuuniihar, 
^'^fore and After”, contains the Ordinary of the 
Divine Office, except the Psalter, arranged for two 
weeks. (3) Dawidha (David), the Psalter, (hvided 
into htdalif which answer more or less to the KaBUrfAara, 
of the Greeks. It includes the collects of the hidali. 
(4) Qiryana^ Shlika w\Iwangali)funa, lections, epistles, 
and gospels, sometimes together, sometimes in 
«q>arate books. (5) Turgama, explanatory hymns 


sung before the Epistle and Gospel. (6) Kh^ra, 
containing the variables for Sundays, Lent and the 
Fast of the Ninovites, and other holy days. (7) 
Kashkul, a selection from the Khudra for weekdays, 
(8) Geza, containing variables for festivals except 
Sundays. (9) Abukhalima, a collectary. so called 
from its compiler, Elias III, Abu Khalim ibn al- 
Khaditha, Metropolitan of Nisibis, and patriarch 
(1175-99). (10) Ba'uthad'Ninwayi, rhythmical prayers 
attributed to St. Ephraem, used during the Fast of the 
Ninevites. (11) Takhsa d'amadha , the office of baptism. 
(12) Burakha, the marriage service. (13) Kahmta^ 
the burial service for priests. (14) Anidha^ the burial 
service for lay people. (15) Takhsa d^sianudha^ the 
ordination services. (16) Takhsa d'khusaya, the 
'‘Office of Pardon”, or the reconciliation of penitents. 
These last (11 to 16) are excerpts from the Takhsa, 

Of the above the following have been printed in 
Syriac: 

For the Nestorians.— The Takhsa, in two parts, by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Assyrian Mission 
(Urmi, 1890-92). The Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge has published an English trans- 
lation of the first part of the Takhsa, both parts 
“unmodified except by the omission of the heretical 
names” (Brightman); Dhaqdham wadhwathar, by 
the same (Urmi, 1894) ; Dawidha, by the same 
(Urmi, 1891). 

For the Chaldean Uniats: “Missale Chaldaicum”, 
containing the Liturgy of the Apostles in Syriac and 
the Epistles and Gospels in Syriac with an Arabic 
translation, in Carshuni (Propaganda Press foL, 
Rome, 1767). A new and revised edition, containing 
the three liturgies and the lections, epistles, and gos- 
pels, was published by the Dominicans at Mosul in 
1901. The Order of the Church Services of Common 
Days, etc., from Kthawa dhaqdham wadhxoalhar (8vo, 
Mosul, 1866). “Breviarium Chaldaicum in usum 
Nationis Chaldaicso a Josepho Guricl secundo edi- 
tum” (16mo, Propaganda Press, Rome, 1865). 
“Breviarium Chaldaicum ”, etc. [Svo, Paris (printed at 
Leipzig), 1886]. 

For the Malabar Uniats: “Ordo Chaldaicus Missae 
Beatorum Apostolorum, juxta ritum Ecclesise Mala- 
baric®” (fol., Propaganda Press, Rome, 1774). 
“Ordo Chaldaicus Rituumet Lectionum”, etc., (fol., 
Rome, 1775). “Ordo Chaldaicus ministerii Sacra- 
mentorum Sanctorum ”, etc. (fol., Rome, 1775). These 
three, which together form a Takhsa and Lectionary, 
are commonly found bound together. The Prop- 
aganda reprinted the third part in 1845. “Ordo 
Baptismi adultorum juxta ritum Ecclesiae Mala- 
baricae Chaldaporum” (8vo, Propaganda Press, Rome, 
1859), a Syriac translation of the Roman Order. 

The Malabar Rite was revised in a Catholic direc- 
tion by Aleixo dc Menezes, Archbishop of Goa, and 
the revision was authorized by the Synod of Diamper 
in 1599. So effectively was the original Malabar Rite 
abolished by the Catholics in favour of this revision, 
and by the schismatics (when in 1649, being cut off 
from their own patriarch by the Spaniards and Por- 
tuguese, they put themselves under the Jacobite 
patriarch) in favour of the West Syrian Liturgy, that 
no copy is known to exist, but it is evident from the 
revised form that it could not have differed materially 
from the existing Nestorian Rite. 

The Eucharistic Service, Qurbana, “the Of- 
fering”, udasha, “the Hallowing”. — There are three 
that of the Apostles (Sts. Adeeus and 
M^s), that of Nestorius, and that of Theodore 
(of Mopsuestia) the Interoreter. The first is the 
normal form, and from it the Malabar revision was 
denved. The second is used by the Chaldeans and 
N^torians on the Epiphany and the feasts of St. 

Baptist and of the Greek Doctors, both of 
occur in Epiphany-tide on the Wednesday of 
the Fast of the Ninevites, and on Maundy Thursday. 
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The third is used by the same (except when the second 
is ordered) from Advent Sunday to Palm Sunday. 
The same pro-anaphoral part fM?rve8 for all thrw. 
Three other Anaphone are mentioned by Eljedveshu 
(Metropolitan of Nisibis, 1298) in his catalogue, those 
of Barsurna, Narses, and Diodorus of Tarsus; but 
they are not known now, unless Dr. Wright is corre<*t 
in calling the fragment m Bnt. Mus. Add. 14669, 
“Diodore of Tarsus”. 

The M:l 88 is preceded by a preparation, or “Office 
of the Prothesis”, w'hieh includes the solemn knead- 
ing and baking of the loaves. These among the 
Nestorians are leavened, the flour being mixe<i with a 
little oil and the holy leaven (ma/A*o), which, according 
to the hgend, “was given and handed down to us 
by our holy fathers Mar Addai and Mar Mari and 
Mar Tunia”, and of which and of the holy oil a very 
strange story is told. The real leavening, however, 
is done by means of fermented dough (khmira) from 
the preparation of the last Mass. The Chaldean 
Uniats now use unleavened bread 

The Mass itself is introduced by the first verse of 
the Gloria in Excelsis and the* Ix)rd’8 Prayer, with 
“farcings” (gtyura), consisting of a form of the 
Sanctus. Then follow: 

(1) The liitroit Psalm (variable), callcni Mannitha. 
with a preliminary prayer, varying for Sundays and 
greater feasts and for “Memorials” and ferias. 
In the Malabar Rite, Pss. xiv, cl, and cxvi are said 
in alternate versc's by priests and deacons. 

(2) The “Antiphon of the Sanctuary” (Unitha 
d^qanki). variable, with a similarly varying prayer. 

(3) Tlie Lakhumara, an antiphon beginning “To 
Thee, Lord”, which occurs in other services also 
preceded by a similarly varying prayer. 

(4) The Trisagion. Incense is uwkI before this. 
In the Uniat Rite at low Mass the elements are put 
on the altar before the incensing. 

(5) The Lections. These are four or five* (a) 
the Law and (b) the Prophecy, from the Old Testa- 
ment, (e) the L<?ction from the Acta, (d) the Epistle, 
always from St. Paul, (e) the ( lospel. Some days have 
all five lections, some four, some only three. All 
have an Epistle and a Gosped, but, generally, when 
there is a Lection from the Law there is none from the 
Acts, and vice versa. Sometimes there is none from 
either Law or Acts. I'he first thn^e arc calknl 
Qiryam (Lections), the third Shhkha (Apostle). 
Before the Epistle and Gospel, hymns called Tur- 
gama (interpretation) are, or should be, said: that 
before the Epistle is invariable, that of the Cosi>el 
varii^s with the day. They answer to the Greek 
TfiOKtlyepa. The Turaama of the Epistle is pre- 
ceded by proper psalm verses calltHl Shuraya (be- 
ginning/, and that of the Gosrad by other proiHjr 
psalm verses called Zumara (song). The latter in- 
cludes Alleluia between the verses. 

(6) The Deacon’s Litany, or called haraziUha 

(proclamation). This resembles the “Great 8yn- 
apte ” of the Grt^eks. During it the proficr Antiphon 
[Unitha] of the Gospiel” is sung by the peop e. 

(7) The Offertory. The deacons proclaim the 
expulsion of the unb^tized^ and set the ^ hearers 
to watch the doors. The priest places the bread and 
wine on the altar, with words (in the Nestonan, but 
not in the Chaldean Uniat Rite) which seem m if 



but according to Raulin’c * » j ¥ 

“Mother of God Himself and of the Lord Jemis 
Christ”), and of the patron of the^urch (m the 
Malabar Rite, “of St. Thomas’’). Then follows the 
proper “Antiphon of the Mystenea” (Umtfui 
d^razi), answering to the Offertory. 

(S) The Cre^ This is a variant of the Nicene 
Creed. It is possible that the order or words and 


was incarnate by the Holy Ghost and was made man, 
and was conceived and born of the Virgin Mary”, 
may enshrine a Nestorian idea, but the Chaldean 
Uniats do not seem to have noticiMi it, their only 
alteration being the addition of the Fdioqm, The 
Malabar liook has an exact tnuislation of the I^tin. 
In Neale’s translation of the Malabar Rite the 
Karazutha, the Offertory, and the Eximlsion of the 
Unbaptizeii come lx‘fore the l^ections, aiul the Cix^eii 
follows imnuHiiatelv on the Gosjxd, but in the I*ro- 
pagjinda cnlition of 1774 the Offertory follows the 
CrtHHl. which follows the Gospel. 

(9) The first Lavalx), followini by a Kmhapa 
(“beseeching”, i. e., prayer said knwlmg) and a form 
of the “Orate fratn^s”, with it^i resjxinse. It is now 
that the variations of the? thrc'e Anaphora bc^in. 

(10) The Kiss of Peace, pnH^e<led by a (rhanthaf 
i. e , a prayer saiil with Ik)W(h 1 head. 

(11) The prayer of Memorial (Dukhram) of the 
living and the D(*ad, and the Diptyclis; the latter 
is now obsolete among the Nt'storians. 

(12) ’I'he Anajihora. As in all liturgies this be- 
gins with a form of the Sursuin corda, but the Eaat 
S\Tian fonn is more <»laboral<‘ than any other, es- 
pecially in the Anajihora of Tlnxxlore. Then follows 
the Preface of the usual ty^pc^ ending with the Sanctus. 

(13) Th(‘ Post-8anctus (to usc^ the Hispano- 
Gallican term). This is an amplification (similar in 
idea ami oft(‘n in phraaeoloip' to those in all liturjgies 
except th(* Roman) of the idea of the Sanctus into 
a recital of the work of R(Hl<‘inption, extending to 
some length and ending, in the Anaphoruo of Nos- 
torius and Tln^tKlore, with the recital of the Institu- 
tion. In the Anaphora of the Ai>ostles (he rt»cital 
of the Institution is wanting, though it has IxH'n 
suppluHi in the Chakiean and Malabar Uniat litur- 
gies and in the Anglican edition of (he Nestonan 
Fxxik. Hammond (Liturgies ICastern ami WesU^rn, 
p. lix) and most other writers hold that the Words of 
Institution Ixdong to this Liturgy and should be sufi- 
phed soim‘where; Hammond (lo<;. cit.) suggests many 
arguments for their former presence. The reason of 
their aixmmce is uncertain. While some hold that this 
essential piissagij dropixd out in times of ignorance, 
others say it never was therci at all, Ixunff unneces- 
sary. since the consecration was held to Tx* effoeUxi 
by Uie HubwHjuent Epiklesis alone. Another thixiry, 
evidently of W(a<t<^rn origin and not (juiU^ con- 
sistent with the general Eastern th(H>ry of con- 
secration by an Epikh^sis following Christ ’s words, is 
that, Ixnng the formula of conw'cration, it was held 
too sacred to lie written down. It does not se<mi to 
be quite certain wh<‘.ther Nestorian priests did or 
did not insert the Words of Institution in old tum*s, 
but it wHuns that many of them do not do so now. 

(14) The Prayer of the Great Oblation with a second 
memorial of the Living and th(* Dead, a hunhapa 

(15) The G'hanlha of the Kniklesis, or Invocation of 
the Holy Spirit. The P^pikUjsis formula il#«*lf is 
called Niiht Mar (May He come, O Ixird) from its 
oixming words. The Liturgy of the Aiswlles is so 
vague as to the purrxMM* of thci Inv(x;ation that, wh<ui 
the Words of Institution are not said, it would Ixi 
difficult to imagine this fonnula to U* sufficient on 
any hypothesis, Eastern or WesU*m. 'llie Anaphoiw 
of Nestxirius and Thinxiore, Ixjsides having the Words 
of Institution, have definite Invocations, evidently 
eopied from Antiochene or Byzantine fonns. The 
older Chald<*an and the Matoar Uniat books have 
inserted the Words of Institution with an Elevation, 
after the Eiuklesis. But the 1901 Mosul edition 
puts the Words of Institution first. 

( 16 ) Here follow a Prayer for Peace, a second 

Laval^ and a censing. ^ . 

(17) Tlx* Fraction. Consignation, Ccmpmction. 
and Commixture. The Host is broj^n m two. mui 
the sign of the Cross is made in the Chalice with one 
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half, after which the other half is signed with the half cxlv 
that has been dipped in the Chalice. The two halv^ com 
are then reuni tea on the Paten. Then a cleft is serv 
made in the Host *‘qua parte mtincta est in San- vers 
guine” (Renaudot’s tr.), and a particle is put m the mor< 
chalice, after some intricate arranging on the paten. 

(18) The Communion. The veil is thrown open, said 
the deacon exhorts the communicants to draw near, 
the priest breaks up the Host for distribution. Then 
follows the Lord’s Prayer, with Introductmn and Crw 
Embolism, and the Sancia SarictiSf and then the ot tl 
“Antiphon of the Bema” (Communion) is sung, the 
TTie (Jommunion is in both sjiecics separately, the of t 
priest giving the Host and the deacon the Chalice, 

Then follows a variable antiphon of thanksgiving, the 
a post-communion, and a dismissal. Afterwards the is cj 
Mkajfrana, an unconsecrated jiortion of the holy da^ 
loaf, is distributed to the communicants, but not, T. 
as in the case of the Greek durLSutfiov, and as the name 
of the latter implies, to non-communicants. The each 
Chaldean Uniats arc communicated with the Host Smt 
dipped in the Chalice. They reserve what is left the 
of the Holy Gifts, while the Nestorian priests consume M< 
all before leaving the church. ^ 

PropKjrly, and according to their own canons, the each 
Nestorians ought to say Mass on every Sunday and Shat 
IViday, on every festival, and daily during the first, Epi| 
middle, and last week of Lent and the octave of etc., 
Easter. In practice it is only said on Sundays and mid< 
greater festivals, at the hesL and in many churches (duk 
not so oHen, a sort of “dry Mass ” being useni instead, occu 
The Chaldean Uniat priests say Mass daily, and and 
where there are many priests there will be many Chri 
Masses in the same Church in one day, which is thirl 
contrary to the Nestorian canons. The Anglican fixec 
editions of the liturgi(‘s omit the names of heretics besi< 
and call the Anaiihora? of Nestoriua and Theodore Fast 
the “Second Hallowing” and “Third Hallowing”. Sum 
Otherwise* there are no alterations except the addi- afte: 
tion of Words of Institution to the first Anaiihora?. Rog 
The recent Ifniat edition has made the same altera- (4) 1 
tioiis and substituted “Mother of God” for “Mother first 
of Christ”. In each edition the added Words of Nine 
Institution follow the form of the rite of the edition, at t 
The prayers of the Moss, like those of tin* Orthodox Tho 
Eaat<*rn Church, are geni’rully long and diffuse. Fre- solef 
qiiently they (‘nd with a sort of doxology called Cak 
Qatiuna^ which is said aloud, the rest being recited Nesi 
in a low tone. The Qanuna in form and usage re- largi 
sfunbles the Greek i$c<pilfpy}<nt. Ron 

The vestments used by the priest at Mass are the dear 
Sudhra, a girded alb with three crosses in red or that 
black on the shoulder, the Urara {(apdpiov) or stole worn endt 
crosstHi by priests, but not by bishops (as in the West), the 1 
and the Ma'aimi, a .sort of linen (!ope. The dciujon T 
wears theSudnra, with an Uraraover tho left shoulder, ices 
The Divine Office. — The nucleus of this is, as is torn 
usual, the recitation of the Psalter. There are only an a 
three regular hours of service (Evening, Midnight, to C 
and Morning) with a rarely uw'd Compline. In not 
practice only Morning and Evening are commonly appe 
Uf^. but these are extremely well attended daily by Asse 
laity as well as clergy. Whem Nestorian momu?- cons 
teries existed (which is no longer the case) seven its < 
hours of prayer were the custom in them, and three Unit 
hulali of the Psalter were recited at each. This Wes 
would mean a daily recitation of the whole Psalter, amo 
The present arrangement provides for seven hulali men 
at each ferial night service, ten on Sundays, three on mun 
“Memorials”, and the whole Psalter on feasts of ally 
Our Lord. At the evening service there is a selection argu 
of from four to seven psalms, varying with the day of as a 
the week, and ^so a Shuraya^ or short psalm, with the ] 
generally a portion of Ps. cxviii, varying with the day bar 
of the fortnight. At the morning service the in- have 
variable psalms are cix, xc, ciii (l*-6), cxii. xcii, toris 
oxlviii, ol, cxvi. On ferias and “Memorials” Ps. toE 


cxlvi ia said after Ps. cxlvin, and on fenas Ps.l, 1-18, 
comes at the end of the psalnw. The rest of the 
services consist of prayers, antiphons, btanies, md 
verses (t^iyura) inserted, like the Greek (rrtppd, but 
more extensively, between verses of psalms. On 
Sundays the (rlona in Excehis and Benedwite are 
said instead of Ps. cxlvi. Both morning and evening 
services end with several prayers, a blessmg, 
(Khuthama, “Sealing”), the kiss of peace, and the 
Creed. The variables, besides the psalms, axe those 
of the feast or day, which are very few, and those of 
the day of the fortnight. Tliese fortnights consist 
of weeks called “Before” (Qdham) and “After” 
(Walhar), according to which of the two choirs begins 
the service. Hence the book of the Divine Office 
is called Qdham u wathar, or at full length Kthawa 
daqdham wadhwathar, the “Book of Before and After”. 

The Calendar. — The Calendar is very peculiar. 
The year is divided into periods of about seven weeks 
each, called ShaimiH; these are Advent (called 
Subara, “Annunciation”), Epiphany, Lent, Easter, 
the Apostles, Summer, “Elnis ana the Cross”, 
“Moses”, and the “Dedication” (Qiidash idta). 
“Moses” and the “Dedication” have only four weeks 
each. The Sundays are generally named after the 
Shawu^a in which they occur, “Fourth Sunday of 
Epiphany”, “Second Sunday of the Annunciation.” 
etc., though sometimes the name changes in the 
middle of a Shawu'a. Most of the “Memorials” 
(dukhrani), or saints’ days, which have special lections, 
occur on the Fridays between Christmas and Lent, 
and are therefore movable feasts, but some, such as 
Christmas, Epiphany, the Assumption, and about 
thirty smaller days without proper lections are on 
fixed days. There are four shorter fasting periods 
besides the Great Fast (Lent)' these are: (1) tho 
Fast of Mar Zaya, the three days after the second 
Sunday of the Nativity; (2) the Fast of the Virgins, 
after the first Sunday of the Epiphanv; (3) tho 
Rogation of the Ninevites, seventy days before Easter: 
(4) the Fast of Mart Mariam (Our I.ady), from the 
first to the fourteenth of August. The Fast of the 
Ninevites commemorates the repentance of Nineveh 
at the preaching of Jonas, and is carefully kept. 
Those of Mar Zaya and the Virgins are nearly ob- 
solete. As compared with the Latin and Greek 
Calendars, that of the Chaldeans, whether Uniat or 
Nestorian. is very meagre. The Malabar Rite has 
largely adopted tho Roman Calendar, and several 
Roman days have been added to that of the Chal- 
dean Uniats. The Chaldean Easter coincides with 
that of the Orthodox Eastern Church, as the Julian Cal- 
endar is used, but the years are numbered, not from 
the birth of Christ, but from the Seleucid era, 311 b. c. 

The Other Sacraments and Occasional Serv- 
ices. — The other Sacraments in use among the Nes- 
torians are Baptism, with which is always associated 
an anointing, which as in other eastern rites answers 
to Confirmation, Holy Order and Matrimony, but 
not Penance or Unction of the Sick. The latter 
appears to be unknown to the Nestorians, though 
Assemani (“Bibliotheca Orientalis”, pt. II. p. ceboai) 
^nsiders it might be shown from their Dooks that 
its omission was a modern error. The Chaldean 
Uniats now have a form not unlike the Byzantine and 
West Syrian. The nearest approach to Penance 
among the Nestorians is a form, counted as a sacra- 
ment, for the reconcilation of apostates and excom- 
municated persons, prayers from which are occasion- 
ally uschI in cases of other penitents. Assemani’s 
arguments (ibid., cclxxxvi-viii) for a belief in Penance 
as a Sacrament among the ancient Nestorians or for 
the practice of auricular confession among the Malar 
bar Nestorians are not conclusive. The Chaldeans 
have a similar form to that of theLatinRite. The Nes- 
from the list, and according 
to Ebedyeshu make up the number of the mysteries to 
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seven by including the Holy Leaven and the Sign of 
j ^ but they are now rather vague about the 

definition or numeration The onlv other rite of imv 
interest is the consecration of churches. Oil, but 
not chrism, plays a considerable part in these rites, 
being us(‘d in Bipitism, jxiasibly in Confirmation, 
in the icoonciliation of apostates, etc., m the (con- 
secration of churches, and the making of brt^ad for 
the Kucharist. It is not used in onlination or for the 
sick. There ai-e two sorts of oil; the one is ordinary 
olive oil, blessed or not blessed for the oecasion, the 
Other Ls llie oil of the Holy Horn. The hist, whieh, 
though ically only plain oil, represents the ehnsin 
(or 1 of other rites, is believcnl to have Ixnm 

handed down from the Ajxistles with the Holy Leaven. 
The legend is that the Baptmt eaught the water which 
fell from the Body of Christ at His baptism and pr«^ 
served it He gave it to St. John the Evangelist, 
who added to it some of the water which fell from the 

f iierced Side. At the Last Supper J(‘sus gave two 
oaves to St. John, bidding him keep one for th(‘ 
Holy Leaven. With this St. John minghd some of the 
Blood frc>m the Side of Christ After Pentecost tlm 
Apostli\s mixed oil uith the sacred water, and eiwh 
took a horn of it, and the loaf they ground to pau'es 
and mixed it with flour and salt to be the Holy 
Leaven The Holy Horn is constantly n'liewcd by 
the addition of oil blesstd by a bishoj) on Maundy 
Thursday'. 

The baptismal service is iiKxhJhd on th<‘ Eucharis- 
tic. Th(‘ Mass of the Cat(»chumens is almost idcn- 
ti(jal, with of course appropriate Coll(‘ct.s, psalms, 
Litanies, and Lections After the introductory (llorin. 
Lord’s Prayer, Marmithn (in this ease* l*s. Ixxxiii) ana 
Its Collect, follow the im])Osition of hands and the 
signing with oil, after which follow an Aiitiiihoii of 
the Sanctuary and Ps xliv, cix, c\\\i, w'ith giyun. 
Litanies, and Collects, then Uui Lakhumara, '^IVisagion, 
and L(‘ctions (Ejnstle and (JospeJ), and the Karazutha, 
after wdiudi the jinest says the pra>er of th(‘ imiKisi- 
tion of hands, and the unbafitizid arc dismissed. 
An antiphon answering to that “of the myst<'ri(‘H” 
follows, and tluai tin* Creid is said. Jdic bringing 
forward of the Holy Horn and the blessing of tlic oil 
take the place of the Offertory. The Anaphora is 
paralleled by Sursum corda, Pr(‘fac(‘, and »SanctU8, 
a Nithi Mar, or Epiklesis, Ufion the oil, a commixture 
of the new’ oil with that of the Holy Horn, and the 
Lord’s PrayiT Then the font is blt^sH(*(l and sigiuMl 
with the holy oil, and in the place of the* Communion 
comes the ftajitism itself, Th(‘ ehildrcm are sigiUMi 
with th(‘ oil on the breast and then anointcxl all over, 
and are dipped thrice in the font. The formula is: 
“N., be thou baptized in the name of the Father, in 
the name of the Son, in the name of the Holy (Ihost. 
Amen” Th<‘n follow’S the |)ost-bapt isinal thanks- 
giving. Confirmation follow’s imrrHxliately. '’rh(?re 
are tw’o prayers of confirmation and a signing between 
the eyes with the formula: “N is baptized and pc*r- 
fected m the name, etc ” It is not quite clear whether 
oil should be used w'ith this signing or not Then 
any oil that remains over is ^Mnircxl into the Holy Horn, 
held over the font, and the water m the font is loosed 
from Its former consc^cration w’lth rat her curious cere- 
monies. The Chaldean Uniats have ad<l(Ml the renun- 
ciations, prof<*ssion of faith, and aiisw’crs of the spon- 
sors from the Roman Ritual, and anoint with ehrisin. 

The marriage* wTvice {Hurakha^ “Blessing”) has 
nothing verv’ distinctive about it, and rcjsembl^ 
closely the Byzantine, and to some extent the Jcfwish 

*^^he orders of the Nestorian.s are those of reader 
(Qaruya), subdeaeon {H%u}mthtaqna), df;acon {Hha- 
masha), pric*st (Qn^htsha) , archdeadon ( Arkidhj^^una) 
and bishop (Ajn,^quj>a). The degree of archdeacon, 
though it has an ordmation service of its owm, is orily 
counted as a degree of the presbyterate, and is by 
XIV,— 27 


some held to be the same as that of chorepiBCopu$ 
(Kurapmjupa), which never involv(Hl epis(x>pal or- 
dination among the Nc’^torians. When a priest 
IS eiigagtxi in sfieerdotal funiUions, he is called 
Kahna [i, e , iepei/s; sormios, ef. Hebn^w ]nC) and a 
bishop is simihu'ly Rab Kahm (Chief of the Priests, 
dpxi€f>€i^, fxmtifvx). QudsKmha and ApnKfujM only 
denote the degre<\ Kahuuthn, priestluKKl, is used of 
the thrtM* degrei»s of deat'on, i)rit*sl, and bishop. The 
ordination formula is: “N. has bwii »(»t apart, exm- 
s<H*rat(Hi, and i>erfeeU'd to the w’ork of the diaeonate 
[or of the pn^sbyU'rate] and to the Li'vitical and 
Stephanite Otiice (or for the Office of the Aaronio 
pra^sthocKll, in the Name, etc. In the cam* of a bishop 
It IS. “ to the j?reat w’ork of the epim'opab* of the city 

of \ Hiinilar formula is umxl for archdewona 

and metroiKilitans. 

The Oin.mHTation of churches {Siarnidha or 
Qtulit^dt Mailhhkhn) (»onsists liirgt'ly of unctions. TTio 
altar is anoint(*d all ov(*r, and there an* four ooiistM^ra- 
tion cross(‘s on th<* four interior w’alls of the sanctuary, 
and th(‘S(* and the hntc'l of tht* door and various other 
)la(H*s arc anoinUHl. Tlu^ oil is not that of the Holy 
lorn, but fr(*sh olive oil eonH(‘(?ratiHl by the bishop. 

Baookm, The NrMtvrvan* anti thetr IiUtu$l (l^mddn. 1H52); 
litKM, The Syruic iMurifteit of the AfHtntle», of Thetkloruii and of 
XestonuH (Kiwt<>rn Church Abmoc , IST.'i) ; Krtitantnon, 

The Syr%an ('hurrht» (l<otuiun. MaclkaM ani> Buowne, 

7'hr ('alholu'oii of the Kant anni JJts People (lAmihm, Mac^ 

LBAN, Kant Sunan Daily Officer (IauuIou, 18U4), n trunsliition 
of tho Ktfunm dhigdlwim tiHulhmtthar, with intnHiuction aiiicl 
li)KM, The Kant Syrutn Kptphauu Ktiett m (X)NrnEARM, 
KUwtle Armenorum (Oxford, llWl.'i), K. P. C. K., The Liturgy of th* 
Holy Apt^Hiles, etc (b>ndon, IHd.i); Uil.BY. The Arrhhmhop of 
{'anterfpury'n Aftnnutn to the Annyruin ChruttMun Narrative of 
a ried, ISSi Kimtrt of the foundation of the Minnion *n IHfiti 
O.ondoti, IHOI), uiviNU, The cerrmitnial use of oil timong the 
Ead Syriann (KiwU'rn Church Ahi»oc,. Oxfoni. 1(8)2), Hksaci»ot 
Lituryxarum (tricntolium CoUeetio (Frankfort, 1H47), La Biusk, 
Afagmi /Uhliothera retvrum PtUrum (Parw, HacUS, 

Jlutoria Krrieitur MalnlKtricm rum Duimperitann Synodo (lionic, 
1745,», Bckri.i., Drr kntholtnehr Orient (Nltinutrr, 1H74), IniBM, 
('onnp4rius m Syrorum lUefornr {Mlin>»l«>r, IH71), Bkiohtman, 
Liturgies Kastern and Western (Oxford, IMOC), Nkai.k and 
LittlildaM', The Liturgies of SS Mark, James, (’lement, t’hrysos- 
tom and Haml and of the Church of Malahar (I.ondon, IHMl); 
PiUNCK Max ok Saxony, Missa rKaUiaiea (Rtitinihoii, 1907), a 
Latin iranxlation of tho notvoml Lituricv, NeaLB. History of ths 
Holy Eastern t'hurch (Uneral Jnitodueiion (I<oiidon, IHftO); 
Mokini N. Commeniarius de sarrxs Kcelesiat ordinationihus (Ant- 
werp. 109,')), inrIudiiiR tho N»*»tormn. DiErrmcii, /he nrstoruin- 
isihe TuuflUurgir ((itoNiHUi. BKIH), d’Avku., Jai ('luiUHe rhrittsnnt 
(l*anA, 1H92), Giamil, (Jenutner HeUitionss inter Sedtm 
ttdieam et Assyrtorum OrtenhUtum scu ( *hat<l(sarum Kre/osiam 
(lUnne, 1902), Bhaun, Das Burh der Synhmlos (Ktuit||art and 
Vienna, KHK)), Aohymian MiaaitiN, Lslters from Assyria (Locp> 
don, 1H87 H9).' Iorm, Quarterly Paper (T^mdun, 1H90”— — ), 
B(‘iiides the H>nac (Hiitioun of the Nervicn b(M>k» ineniiouod al>ov«. 

Hknky Jenneh. 

Syrian Rita, West —The rite umxl by the Jac(>bite 
sect in Hyna and by the Catholic Hyrians is in its 
origin simply the* old rite of Antioch in the Hyriao 
language. Into this framework the Jimobites have 
fitbHj a great numlnsr of other Anaphoras, so that 
now their Liturgy has more variant, forms than any 
other. The oldest form of the Antiochene Hite that 
we know is in Ore<*k (see Antio(uienb LiTUKoy). 
It was afiparently eomfKised in that language. The 
many Cnjek f^Trns that remain in the Hyruy* form 
show that this is derivixl from (Inn^k, The version 
must have beem made very early, evidently Insforo 
the Monophysite s(*hisin, Iwjfore the inffueiKxs of 
Ckmstantinople and Byzantine infiltrations had begun. 
No doubt as mxm as Christian communities aro^ 
in the country parts of Hyria the prayers which in 
the cities (Antioch, Jenisalem, etc.) were naid in 
Greek, were, as a matter of course, trmislated into 
the p<‘asant«* language (Hyriac) for th<*ir use. The 
“ Pen^grinatio Silvia*” deeiTrilxjs the services at Jeru- 
salem as lK*ing (»nM*k; but the Lessons, first read in 
Greek, are then translated into Hyriac jjmpfsr pejm- 
lum (ed. Geyer, p. 119). As long as all Western Byria 
was one communion, the cjountry dioceses followecl the 
rite of their patriarch at Antioch, only chan|piigt^ 
language. Mcxlifications adopted at Antioch in 
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Greek were copied in Syriac by those who said their 
prayers in the national tongue. This point is impor- 
tant because the Syriac Liturgy (in its fundamental 
form) already contains all the changes brought to 
Antioch from Jerusalem. It is not the older pure 
Antiochene Rite, but the later Rite of Jerusalem- Anti- 
och. The Syriac Liturgy in its Intercession, like the 
Greek ‘‘St. James”, prays first not for the Church 
of Antioch, but “for the holy Sion, the mother of 
all churches” (Brightman, pp. 8^90). The fact 
that the Jacobites as well as the Orthodox have the 
Jerusalem-Antiochene Liturgy is the chief proof 
that this had supplanted the older Antiochene Use 
before the schism of the fifth century. 

Our first Syriac documents come from about the 
end of the fifth century (“Testarnentum Domini,” 
ed. by Ignatius Rahmani II, Life of Severus of Anti- 
och, sixth century). They give us valuable informa- 
tion about local forms of the Rite of Antioch- Jerusa- 
lem. The Jacobite sect kept a version of this rite 
which is obviously a local variant. Its scheme and 
most of its prayers correspond to those of the Greek 
St. James; out it has amplifications and omissions, 
such as we find in all local forms of early rites. It 
seems too that the Jacobites after the schism made 
some modifications. We know this for certain in 
one point (the Trisagion). The first Jacobite writer 
on their rite is James of Edessa (d. 708), who wrote a 
letter to a priest Thomas comparing the Syrian 
Liturgy with that of Egypt. This letter is an ex- 
ceedingly valuable and really critical discussion of 
the rite. A number of later Jacobite writers followed 
James of Edessa. On the whole this sect produced 
the first scientific students of liturgy. Benjamin of 
Edessa (tieriod unknown), Lazarus bar Sabhetha of 
Bagdad (ninth century), Moses bar Kephas of Mosul 
(d. 903), Dionysius bar Salibhi of Amida (d. 1171) 
wrote valuable commentaries on the Jacobite Rite. 
In the eighth and ninth centuries a controversy con- 
cerning the prayer at the Fraction prtxluced much 
liturgical literature. The chronicle of their Patri- 
arch Michael the Great (d. 1199) discusses the ques- 
tion and supplies valuable contemporary documents. 

The oldest Jacobite Liturgy extant is the one 
ascribed (as in its Greek form) to St. James. It is in 
the dialect of Edessa. The pro-anaphoral part of 
this is the Ordo communis to which the other later 
Anaphoras are joined. It is printed in Latin by 
Renaudot (II, 1~44) and in English by Brightman 
(pp. 69-110). This follows the Greek St. James 
(see Antiochene Liturgy) with these differences. 
All the vesting prayer aiul preparation of the offering 
{Proskomide) are considerably expanded, and the 
prayers liiffer. This part of the Liturgy is always 
most subject to modification; it began as private 
prayer only. The Monopmes tximes later; the litany 
Wore the lessons is missing ; the incensing is expandeil 
into a more elaborate rite. The Trisagion comes 
after the lessons from the Old Testament; it contains 
the addition: “who wast crucified for us” This is 
the most famous characteristic of the Jacobite Rite. 
The clause was added by Peter the Dyer (Fullo) 
Monophysite Patriarch of Antioch (d. 488), was 
believed to imply Monophysism and caused much 
controversy during those times, eventually becoming 
a kind of watchword to the Jacobites (see Zacharias 
Rhetor, ”Hi8t. eccl.”, P. G., LXXXV, 1165). The 
hj<tny between the lessons is represented by the woi^ 
Kunllison said thrice. There is no chant at the 
Great Entrance (a Byzantine addition in the Greek 
Rite). The long Offerto^ prayers of the Greek 
Rite do not occur. The Epiklesis and Intercession 
are much the same as in Greek. The Ixird’s IWer 
follows the Fraction. At the Communion-litany 
the answer is HaUduiah instead of Kyrie eleison. 

In this Syriac Liturgy many Greek forms remain: 
SUmm kaioSi KwriUuon, Sophia^ Proschomen, etc. 


Renaudot gives also a second form of the Ordo com- 
munis (II, 12-28) with many variants. To the Ordo 
communis the Jacobites have added a ver>^ great 
number of alternative Anaphoras, many of which 
have not yet been published. These Anaphoras are 
ascrib^ to all manner of people; they w^ere composed 
at very Afferent periods. (Jne explanation of their 
attribution to various saints is that they were origi- 
nally us^ on their feasts. Renaudot translated and 
published thirty-nine of these. After that of St. 
James follows (in his work) a shortened form of the 
same. Tliis is the one commonly used to-day. 
Then: (3) Liturgy of 8t. Xystus, which is placed first 
in the Maronite books; (4) of St. Peter; (5) another 
of St. Peter; (6) of St. John; (7) of the Twelve Apos- 
tles; (8) of St. Mark; (9) of St. Clement of Rome* 
(10) of St. Dionysius; (11) of St. Ignatius; (12) of 
St. Julius of Rome; (13) of St. Eustathius; (14) of St. 
John Chrysostom; (15) of St. John Chrysostom 
(from Chaldffian sources); (16) of St. Maruta; (17) 
of St. Cyril; (18) of Dioscor; (19) of Philoxenus of 
Hierapolis; (20) a second Liturgy also ascribed to 
him; (21) of Serverus of Antioch; (22) of James Bara- 
diBUs; (23) of Matthew the Shepherd; (24) of St. 
James of Botnan and Seru^* (25) of James of Edessa, 
the Interpreter; (26) of Tnomas of Heraclea; (27) 
of Moses bar Kephas; (28) of Philoxenus of Bagdad; 
(29) of the Doctors, arranged by John the Great, 
Patriarch; (30) of John of Basora; (31) of Michael of 
Antioch; (32) of Dionysius Bar-Salibhi; (33) of Greg- 
ory Bar-Hebracus; (34) of St. John the Patriarch, 
called Accemetus { AKolfirfros) ; (35) of St Dioscor of 
Kardii; (36) John, Patriarch of Antioch; (37) of Igna- 
tius of Antioch (Joseph Ibn Wahib); (39) of St. 
Basil (another version, by Masius). 

Brightman (pp. Iviii-lix) mentions sixty-four 
Liturgies as known, at least by name. Notes of this 
bewildering number of Anaphoras will be found after 
each in Renaudot. In most cases all he can say is 
that he knows nothing of the real author; often the 
names affixed are otherwise unknown. Many Ana- 
phoras are obviously quite late, inflated with long 
prayers and rhetorical expressions, many contain 
Monophysite ideas, some are insufficient at the con- 
secration so as to bo invalid. Baumstark (Die Messe 
im Morgenland, 44-46) thinks the Anaphora of St. 
Ignatius most important, as containing parts of the 
old pure Antiochene Rite. He considers that many 
attributions to later Jacobite authors may be correct, 
that the Liturgy of Ignatius of Antioch (Joseph Ibn 
Wahib; d. 1304) is the latest. Most of these Anaphoras 
have now fallen into disuse. ’ The Jacobite cele- 
brant generally the shortened form of St. James. 
There is an ancient Armenian version (shortened) 
of the Syriac St. James. The Liturgy is said in Syriac 
with (since the fifteenth century) many Arabic sub- 
stitutions in the lessons and firoanaphoral prayers. 
1 he Lectionary and Diaconicum have not been 
published and are hardly known. The vestments 
correspond almost exactly to those of the Orthodox, 
^cept that the bishop wears a latinized mitre. The 
Calendar has few fe^ts. It follows in its main lines 
the old (larder of Antioch, observed also by the Nesto- 
nans, which is the basis of the Byzantine Calendar, 
heasts are divided into three classes of dignity. 
Wednesday and Friday are fast-days. There are 
the fo^ great fasts, as with the Orthodox. The 
^1 vine Office consists of Vespers, Compline, Noc- 
turns. Lauds, Terce, Sext, and None, or rather of 
hours that correspond to these among Latins. Ves- 
pers always belongs to the following day. The great 
pwt of this office (known in the West chiefly by the 
Uniat books and now by Dr. Baumstark ’s “Fest- 
^vier u Kirchenjahr der syrischen Jakobiten”) 
c^nswte of long poems composed for the purpose, 
Baptism is performed by 
immersion; the priest confirms at once with chrism 
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bleraed by the patriarch. Confession is not inurh 
URecij it has fallen into the same decay a-s in most 
Eastern Churches Communion is administered under 
both kinds; the sick are anointed with oil blesstnl by 
a priest the ideal is to have st^ven priests to mimin- 
ister it. The orders are bishop, pru'st, deacon, sulv 
deacon, lector, and singer. There are many chore- 
piscopi, not ordained bishop. It will be seen, then, 
that one little Jabobite Church has followed much 
the sam(‘ line of development in its rites tis its [Kiwerful 
Orthodox neighbour. 

The Syrian Uniats use the same rite as the Jaco- 
bies Hut (as is the case with most I'niat Churches) 
it is better organized with them. There is not much 
that can be called Romanizing in their Ixioks; but 
they have the advantage of well-arranged, well- 
edited, and W'ell-printed books All the great 
students of the West-Syrian Rile (the Assemani, 
Renaudot, etc ) have betm Catholics. Their knowd- 
edge and the higher Western standard of scholarship 
in general are afjvantages of which the Uniats rather 
than the Jacobites profit. Of the manifold Syrian 
Anaphoras the Uniats use seven only — those' of St. 
James, St John, St. Peter, St Chrysostom, St. Xys- 
tus, St Matthcw% and St Basil. d''hat of St. Xystus 
is attaches! to the ()rdo communts in their official 
book; that of St. John is said on the chief feasta. 
The Ie8.sf)n8 only are in Arabic It was inevitable 
that th(‘ Syrian Liturgies, coming from Monophysite 
sources, should be examincxl at Rome I)efor<' they 
were allowed to ITniats. But the revisers ma<le very 
few changes Out of the muas of Anaphoras they 
chose the oldest and purest, leaving out the long series 
of later ones that were unorthcnlox, or even invalid. 
In the seven kept for Uniat use' what alterations have 
bed'll made are chiefly the omission of nHlundant 
prayers, simplification of confuse'd parts in whu'h 
the Diaconicurn and the Euchologion ha<l become 
mixed together The only irnpK>rtant correction is 
the omission of the fatal clause* *‘Who wiis cnicificHl 
for us” m the Tnsagion. There is no suspicion of 
modifying in the direction of the Roman Kite. The 
other books of the Uniats, the Diaconicurn, office- 
book, and ritual are edited at Rome, Beirut, and the 
Uniat Patriarchal pixjss at Sharfi'*; th(*y are con- 
siderably the most accessible, the best -arranged iKwks 
in which to study this rite 

The West-Syrian Rite has also been used at in- 
tervals by sections of the (schismatical) Malaliar 
Church. Namely, as the Malabar Christians at 
various times made approaches to the Jacobite Patri- 
arch or received bishops from him, so did they at 
such times use his Liturgy Most of Malabar has 
now returned to the Nestorian cximmumon; but 
there are still Jacobite communities using this rite 


among them. _ . , . . 

The Maronite Rite is merely a RomamziHi adapta- 
tion of that of the West Syrians. 

I Texts— A. Jacobite editions Boderianth, />. 
alexandrxnuH dr rxi%bu<t haptvimi H Mcttr »ynaz\t^ (Antwerp. 

Svrmc and Latin. Henauikit. iMurguirum mxfntalxum nHlfrUo, 
if (2nd Frankfort. 1847). 11. \-rm, Rrkiht«ak. 

Ba$t*m Lxturgietf (Oxford, l«9fU, 6»--l 10, iwmg BoDERiANra for 
the Ordo cfjmmumg, with the Arinphora of K. Jamea 

B. Uniat editions Syrxacum tu^a rUum rerjr^ 

arUtorhen^r Kyrorum (Rome. 1H4.*1), Hynae, Duikontkon m Hy- 
riac only (^init, 1888); Pbivoe max or J^axont AW 
Syro-ArUiockrna (Ratisbon, 1908), with the Anaphora of Ht. John. 

^C.” Malabar eilitions* Hough, *;*«*{*' 

don, 1846), 623-45. Howaki). The C hrxstuinK of St. Thama* 

ComSntariS^. — Fmj de Satire par ZarMrtf U Schdattxqur 
in ^rologta Orxentalxn, II (Pans. 1903). 1. 

Bar Salxbt, Ezponlto Ixiurgxa^ in Carp. Scrxpt. Orient 
II (Pans. 1903). 93; Asmemani. 

1719-28), ilO; Renaudot, op. at., Bacmiitare, uxelnf^ 
im MorgefUand m K5 »bl, CtAUHxon p' 

1906); resibrener u. Kxrchenjahr tyrxncken Jakabxien (Pader- 

born, 1910). Adrian Fobtescue. 


Syro-CluldAic Elto* See Strian Rite, East. 


Sjro- Jacobite Liturgjr. See Syrian Rite, Weiw*. 

Syro-Malabar Church. See Thomas Chris- 

tians. 

Ssrro-Malabar Eite. St'c Syrian Rite, East. 

Syro-Maronite Rite. 8<x' Maronitks; Syrian 
Rite, West. 

Siamos-UjYar. Scje Armenierstadt. 


Ss4nt6 (Arawr), Stephan, b in the Diocese of 
HiUib, Hungary, 1541; d. at OlmtUz, 1612. On 
finishing his studies in Vienna, he attacheti himself 
to the of Rttal), ami in 1560 was sent by his 

bishoi) to the CK'rman Ctiliege at Home. Here he 
jointxl the Jt'suii Order, and after his novitiate was 
ordained priest In 1566 lie returm^i to Vienna, 
and thence went os proftwnor to N agy-HsombAt. 
The succetnliug y<*ars wen* siN'iit at the universities 
ot Vienna and Craz, where he let'tunxl on philosophy. 
1‘Yom 1568 Szilnt6 strove to found a Catholic mission 
for Transylvania, wli<»re ProUssUMitism was making 
gn'at hemiway; this projfx't he continue!.! in Home, 
whither lie was summoned in 1579 as Hungarian 
iK'nitentiary This last |Nuntion he held until 1579. 
His endeavours to found a Hungarian etillege in 
Home after the mcKic'l of the (Jerman Collegt' met with 
but tein|K)rary hu(th»««. The monastery of the Her- 
mits of St. Paul near St. Stejihen’s on the (^mlian 
was to serve for this purpos*'; the dcH»d of foundation 
was approvtsl by Cn*gory Xlll and the college was 
o|K'ned on 28 Nfay, 1579. Th<» |k>ik\ however, «tK>n 
utiite<i the colli'ge with the Cermafi Odlege. At 
the end of 1579 Szjirit6 left. Rome, anil tirowiedwl ^ 
Transylvania, where he? displayixl great activity in 
the work of (^alliolie missions at Klausi'nburg (Koloi^ 
Hvdr) and later at Vilrad. At this time occurred his 
literarx' iKilemics with thi^ Reform pr<*a<iher^ lYUir 
Ik'n^gsziiszi, against whom h«* wrote his "Kiiistola 
aiMilogetica'*. In 1585 Sailnl5 phmmhhUhI to Gyuli^ 
I'eht^rvdr and thene<*, on the expulsion of t he Jesuit 
Onler from Transylvania, toSi^llve. In HKK) he went 
to Zm6vilralja, lind in 1605, on the destruction of this 
place by the tnxiris of Itociikay, 0) Olmtitz, where he 
HTnamed until liis <leath. During the siege of 
Zni5viiralja his iKsiks and manuscript s, including the 
Ilungarian cate<*hisin which he C/omiKMMsi in Home, 
were lost ; until his d(*ath he was working on a tranii- 
latioii of the N<»w Tf'HtameTit , which was laUr us<mI by 
Gwrg Killdy. Hzjint^S must also 1 m^ crwliUMi, os hiui 
b(x*n recently j)rove<i, with the Hungarian iKirtion 
of the gixnit dictmnary of Calepino. 

FraxnAi, Efju nuiyyar jrtHuxin a X VI. MtduuUmn (A U ungarxan 
Jeeuxt in the Sirternth Century) in Kat(dikun Strmle (Bud»rsMit. 
1888). Hxinntei, Maqyar %r6k (HiingRrUn AuthoriO, I, ^^*8- 
BUDKK, (ie«ch. de* Coutgxum Orrmanxcum-ItunyarxrHm, I (Fitti' 
burg. IH9.5). , 

A. AldAsy. 


SsEtmir, DiorKHK of (Kzatmarienmih), in Hun- 

f car>', suffragiui of higer, from which it wjis foniHsL 
)y King Francis I, at the same tune as the of 
Kassa. Th<‘ diocese* includes the counties i Kfmiiiale) 
of SzatrnAr, Bereg, Milnnanw, Ugorsa, Ungvar, and 
a small part, of th<* distriett of Hzalxilcs, 71ie first 
bishop was Stephen KisrJier (1804 -7), later Arch- 
bishop of Eger. ( )f his su(?c(*ssorH may Iw' mentioncil: 
Peter Klobusiczky (1807-21), who render('<l arcat 
service in the organization of the diwicser, John HAm 
(1827-57), who gave great atUritioii to education, 
lender them the cath<'dral was enlarged and renewiji, 
and w'VfTal other churches were built. Many of the 
charitable institutions of the dicaxise owe thdlr 
foundation to Hdm, whose beatification is under con- 
sideration. Tibiirtius ikimmisza (1906) is the pres- 
ent bisimp. His residence is at Hzatmir-N^meti* 
The diocese is divided into 5 archdeaneriea, and con- 
sists of 96 pariabee. The clergy number 177. There 
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are: 1 titular abbey, 2 titular provostships, and 15 
xnonaateries with 703 members. The chapter con- 
instD of 6 members and 6 titular canons. lioman 
Catholics number 149,807; and Greek Catholics, 
^26,627. . , * 

A KoUoliktu Afa(W/ar<()r*«lff, Catholic Hungary (Budapest, 
1901); Scfc«mo<Mmu«(lH04, mO). ^ ^ 

A. AldXsy. 

Sia-ch'wan, Eastern, Vkuri ate Apostolic of. — 
The mission of Eastern Bzo-ch’wan was separatwl from 
North-western Hze-ch’wan and erected in a vicariate 
Apostolic in 1856. Its first name was South-eastern 
8ze-ch Van. There were nine Eurojiean and ten native 
priests. The Higlit Hev. Mgr Dtisfl^ches G 844-87), 
titular Bishop of Sinita, wtis elected first vicar Apos- 
tolic. Missionaries and Christians had at first to 
undergo many persf^cutions. At last after the Franco- 
Chincse war, in l8fK), they obtained entire fr(^(^dom 
to preach the Christian doctrine. In 1860 the mis- 
fiion was divided in two vicariates AposUilic: East- 
ern and Bcnithem BziMjhVan. The missionaries got 
from Chinese officials a pierce of ground in the city 
of Ch’ung-k^ing, as conijiensation for the losses un- 
dergone by the mission. New persecutions broke 
out. At Yu-yang hbther Kyraud was put in 
jail, Fathers Mabileau and Rigaud were mur- 
dered. At Kien-Kiang Fathers Hue and Tay were 
killed in 1873. On 8 March, 1876, the settlements of 
the Ciiristians were jiillagcHl at Kiang-pc. Father 
Coupat was elected coadjutor in 1882, and in 1883 suc- 
ceeded Bishop Desfl^ehes, appoint'd Anbbishop of 
Mandianopolts. In 1886 the buildings of the mission 
at Ch'ung-k’ing were pillap‘d and destroyed. The 
bishop and missionarii's had to retire into t-h(‘ Chinese 
tribunal. In 1891 the Right Rev. M^ Chouvellon, 
titular Bishop of Dansara, suc(H*(*ded Hishoi) Coupat. 
In 1898 Father Fleiiry was captured by Yu-rnan-tse 
and kept as prisoner for wweral months. The mission 
is confided to the Society of the Foreagn Missions of 
Paris. The firesent viiavr Aiiostolic is the Right Rev. 
Celestin-i^Ydix-Joseph Chouvellon, consecrati^d titular 
Bishop of Dansara in 1891. He resides at Chbng- 
k'inii^. In 1889 the mission numbered; 1 bishofi, 32 
missionaries, 33 native prit'sts, 2 seminaries with 74 
8tud(*nts, 151 schools with RK>3 pupils, 105 churches 
or chapels, 31,539 Catholics. In 1910, there were: 1 
bishop, 51 missionaries, 40 native priests, 3 semina- 
ries with 130 students, JMl schools with 5305 pupils, 
175 churches or chapels, 3 orfihanages with 327 or- 
phans, 40,587 Catholics. 

Launay, Atlas dt la sortiU dts mi»swn»-^/ranffires (1890). 

V. 11. Mont ANAR. 

Sse-ch’wan, North-western, Vicariate Apos- 
tolic or. — The mission of North-western Hzoch Van 
includes the territories known lis Ch Van-si and Ch’- 
wan-pe, theciti«‘sof Kiong-chu, Ta-y-hien, the Princi- 
pality of Mu-pin, and a part of the civil prefecture of 
Tsechu. There are 25,000,000 inhabitants, 23,500,000 
are Chinese and 1 ,5(K),000 are Barbarian Man-tse. On 
17 August, 1658, the Holy Sw entrusted the mission of 
8ze-ch Van to Bishop Pallu, of the 8o(dety of the For- 
eign Missions of Paris, Vicar A|X)8tolic of Tong-king. 
But neither Bishop Pallu nor his successor, Bishop de 
Lyonne (1699-1713) wlio was the first Vicar Aikjs- 
tolic of 8ze-chVan, could get into the province. In 
1707 Fathers de la UalluM' and Basset, of the Society 
of the Foreign Missions of Paris, and F athers Mullener 
and Appiani, priests of the Congregation of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, got into Sz<*-ch’wan where they found 
wime Christians who had emigrattni from other prov- 
inces. Father de la Ballu(>rc, electi'd vicar Apostolic 
in 1713, died in 1715 before being consecrated bishop. 
Father Mullener was consecrated titular Bishop of 
M>Tio{)oli8 in 1717. Bishop Enjobert. de Martillat 
Bueceeded him. He established the Institute of the 
Christian Virgins. The following four missionaries 


were elected as vicars Apostolic, but were not wns^ 
Sd Spa: Fathers Lacerre, Mai^t (1752), de 
Raymond (1756), Kerhervd (1756). It is only from 
the^ycar 1765 and the consecration of Bishop Pottier 
(■1769-92) that really dates the existence of this mis- 
Bion It numbered then about 4000 Christies, in- 
cluding those of Yun-nan and Kwci-chou. ^thors 
Delpont and Devaux died in the jails of Pekin; Bishop 
de Skint-Martin (1784-1801),_ coadjutor and succe^r 
to Bishop Pottier, was banished with Father Du- 
fresse. 40,000 pagans were christened. Bishop Du- 
frf*s8e (1801-15) succeeded Bishop de Saint-Martin, 
with Bishop Frenchani as coadjutor (1802-06). The 
Synod of 8ze-chVan twk place and completed the 
organization of the mission. On 14 September, 1815, 
Blessed Gabriel Taurin-Dufresse, titular Bishop of 
Tabraca, was sentenced to death and executed. He 
was beatified in 1900. At the dt'ath of the bishop, 
Sze-ch’wan had only two missionaries, and the Chris- 
tians were everywhere persecuted This awful per- 
secution came to an end only in 1810, two years after 
the death of Bishop Fontana (1820 38), whom Bishop 
Perocheau (1838-61) succeedi^d. In 1840 Yun-nan 
was separated from Sze-chVan; Kwei-chou was sep- 
arated in 1846, South-eastern Sze-eli Van in 1866, and 
Southern Sze-ch’wan in 1861. Bishop Pinchon, co- 
adjutor in 1858, succeeded Bishop Perocheau in 1861. 
In 1864 the seminary of Mu-j)in was burned and 
many Christians killed. On 28 Mav, 1895, the build- 
ings of the Protestants at Chen-tu were destroyed and 
the following day the Catholic settlements had a simi- 
lar fate. The mission of North-western Sze-ch’wan is 
entrusted to the Society of the Foreign Missions of 
Pans. The present vicar Apostolic is the Right Rev. 
Marit'-Julicn Dunand, consecrated in 1893 titular 
Bishop of Caloe. He resides at Chen-tu. In 1890 
the mission numbered: 1 bishop, 27 missionaries, 39 
native jiriests, 2 si'ininaritis with 87 students, 413 
schools with 3023 pupils, 43 churches or chapels, 
38,800 Catholics. In 1910 there were: 1 bishop, 39 
missionaries, 49 native priests, 2 si'ininaries with 110 
seminarians, 340 schools with 5322 pupils, 5 orphan- 
ages with 962 orphans, 105 churches or chapels, 
45.000 Catliolics. 

Lavnay, Atlas des mxssxons de la aociitd dca missions-Stranffkrea 
(1890). 


\r XT « 


Sse-GhVan, Southern, Vicariate Apostolic 
OP. — On 24 January, 1860, the mission of South- 
ern Sze-ch’wan was separated from Eastern Sze- 
ch’wan and erected into a vicariate Apostolic by a 
Decree of Pius IX. The Right Rev. Pichon, 
titular Bisho]) of Helenopolis, was the first vicar Apos- 
tolic. The mission numbered 12,000 Catholics and 
the bishop there was the only European missionary 
with three native priests and four chapels. Bishop 
Desfldches gave him one missionary, Father Larcher, 
and one Chinese priest. In 1862 Bishop Pichon c*s- 
tablishod a seminary at Ho-ti-keou. In 1871 he 
died in F>ance, and Bishop Lepley succeeded him. 
Bisliop Chatagnon succeeded Bishop Lepley in 1887. 
On 28 May, 1895, the buildings of the Protestants at 
Chen-tu were destroyed. The following day the set- 
tlements of Bishop Dunand were also ruined. About 
half of the Catholic settlements in the Southern 
Sze-chVan missions were destroyed. Bishop Chata- 
gnon escaped into the tribunal of Mei-chou. In 
July, 1898, a new persecution broke out. In 19(X) the 
mission did not suffer much from the Boxers. In 
1902 there was an awful persecution. Many Chris- 
tians were killed. From 1895 till 1904 there were 
about thirty Christians murdered on account of their 
Faith. The mission is entrusted to the Society of the 
Fom^n Missons of Paris. Tlie present vicar Apos- 
tolic IS Right Rev. Marc Chatagnon, titular Bishop 
of Cheraonesus, who resides at Sui-fu, and has as his 
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Coadjutor Right Rev. Pierre-Marie Fayolle, conse- 
crated titular Bishop of Lampas in 1909. In 1910 the 
mission of Kien-Chang was separated from Southern 
Sze-ch’wan and Father J.-B.-Marie de Gu<^bnant 
elected bishop and first viear A|) 08 tohc. As this mis- 
sion has been newly fornuHl, it has been impossible 
to get any information about the number of the 
Christians. In 1889 the mission numbered : 1 bisliop, 
2G mi.ssionarie8, 9 native priests, 50 cat<H‘hi8ts, 38 
churches and chapels, 1 seminary with 31 students, fiS 
schools with 1205 pupils, 18,000 Catholics. In 1910 
there were 2 bishops, 40 missionaries, 15 native priests, 
98 catechists, 2 seminaries with 115 stutlents, 284 
schools with 5765 pupils, 6 orjihanages with 153 or- 
phans, 104 churches or chapels, 30,618 Catholics. 

Comptc rendu de la sociHi den tn\as%on»^ran4fh‘e^s, lUlO. 

V. H. Montanar. 

Ss^kes-FeUrv&r. See STUHLWEissENBuna, Dio- 
cese OF. 


Ssentiy&nyi, Martin, b. at Szentiv^ln, Hungary, 
20 October, 1633; d, at Nagy-Szombdt (Tyniau), 5 
March, 1 708. He entered the Society of Jesus in 1653, 
and w^iis professor of Scripture for five years at Vienna 
and Nagy-Szombilt, professor of mathematics and 

f ihiloHonhy for nine years, and prof lessor of canon 
aw and theology for seven years. For twelve years 
he fillnl the omce of chanctdlor of the University of 
Nagy-Szombtli, and in addition was for nine successive 
years governor of the Pasmaneum in Vienna and of 
the aca/lemy at Nagv-Szombiit. His numerous writ- 
ings apjK^ared in llungarian, Latin, German, and 
Slovak, and some wore translated into French. 
The most important are: ^^Curiosiora et selectiora 
variarum scientiarum miscellanea in tres partes 
divisa” (Tyrnau, 1689); “Diasertatione^ septemj 
etc,” (Tyrnau, 1689); “Rectus modus interpretandi 
script uram sacram” (Tvrnau, 16t>6); “Summarium 
chronologitt' Hungariaj” (Tyrnau, 1697) ; “Hungariain 
immaculatarn conceptionem b. Mariai virginis nu^niB 
domina^ sua? credena et luvans” (Tyrnau, 1701) ; ” Doc- 
trina fidei chnstianai” (lAKivain, 1708); “Luther- 
aniciim nunquam et nusquam” (Tyrnau, 1702); 
“Relatio status futurie vitai” (Tyrnau, 1699); “ Dis- 
sert at iones ha^resiologico-poIemiciB do haeresiarchis, 
hapresibuK, et eironbus in fide, dogmatibus, hoc sicculo 
nostro (Tyrnau, 1701); “Solutiones catholica*, etc.” 
(Tyrnau, 1701); “Quinquagmta rationes et motiva 
cur in tanta vanetate religionum et rx>nfe88ionum fidei 
in Christ ianitate modemo temi>ore vigentium, sola 
religio Romano-catholica sit eligenda et omnibus 
aliis preferenda” (Tyrnau, 1701; German and Hun- 
garian, Tyrnau, 1702). 

SziNNTEi, Mapyar Irdk (Hungarian Authon*), Xlll, 741-45, 
contains a complete list of his works and bibliography. 

A. Aldast. 


Sz6]iy. See Zengg-Modrua, Diocese of. 

Szepes. Sec Zips, Diocese of. 

Szerem. See Sikmicm, Diocese of. 

Szombathely. See Steinamanger, Diocese of. 

Szujskiy Joseph, b. at Tamow, 1835; d. at Cracow, 
1883. He studied at Tamow, then at Cracow (18.54) 
and at Vienna (1858-9). He began his career as a 
poet, and continued to write verses till the end of his 
brief and fmitful life. Apart from many short lyncal 
poems, his first attempts were dramatic: Sarnuel 
Zborowski*’, “Halszka of Ostrog”, and a traj^lation 
of the “Agamemnon'’ of ^chylus. Beforojiis mar- 
riage (1861) he had also published his Portraits, 
n^by Van Dyck”, in which vanous types of Polej 
are characterized perhaps too roughly, but wtn 
acumen, often with accuracy. He beean wortang 
at a manual of PoUsh history, publishing two 
volumes in 1862, but was presently 
necessity of independent research, of which volumes 


three and four (18tV4~6) give giK)d evidence. The 
calamitous insurrection of 1863 was a terrible blow 
to Szujski's buoyant hojies for Poland’s future, and 
he resolved to devoU' his whole life to secdcin^ the 
causes of his iH'loved country’s misfortunes, with a 
view to her regenenition. xVt the time that he was 
publishing the iKieius: “The Serv'iuit of the Tombs”, 
“The IVfonoe of Czostochow’a”, fuid the dratnas, 
“GtHirge Lubonurski” and “Wallas”, he placed him- 
self in the frent rank of Polish historians by hia 
work, “Some Truths of our History” (1865). “No 
nation”, he said, “can fall save through her own 
fault, nor rise again, sjive by her own intelligent 
labour and spiritual atdivity’ ; and he nuist cour- 
ageously indicaUni all Poland’s faulta. not however 
omitting th(» mi'ans of refonnaiion. Ho founded the 
“Polisli Rcvit'w” (1H()6). and Uie next year brought 
out “Hedwigc” luul “IVanlowski”, both dramas. 
When the usi' of the national language was restored 
in Cracuiw University, Szujski was named (1869) 
proft^>r of I’olish history; later, he was chosen 
rector. As early as 1872, he was the life and the mov- 
ing spirit of the Academy of Sciences at CratN>w 
in his capacity of siHTetary. Alxiut that time, for 
his researchi's were not <?onfine<i to Poland, he 
published a sketch of the lib'rary history of the non- 
Chnstian world; studies on Marcus Aurelius and on 
Lucian; translations frem i^!^ihylus and Aristophanre; 
“ Marjma Mnischowna”, and “The Death ot Ladis- 
laus IV”, dramas of his own, Uigether with several 
other works. After his reetorate (1879) Hzujski 
was made a {hmt. Hut his health, which had always 
be<in precarious, now faileii completely, and con- 
sumntum set in. He continiUHl to work, however, 
till ne could work no more. 

As a historian, Szujski ranks with Kalinka. He 
unitiKl the most ardent jiatriotism with a supreme 
love for tnith and a remark al>l(» comjirehension of 
]K>litical situations ami the characters of those who 
playinl tlu'ir parts in them; conscipiently no one 
could explain so well as he the scHiucnce of events and 
the causes wliK'h, for good or evil, influenced the na- 
tion. His history, first sketehcHl in four volumes, 
from the sixto<;nth century on. was snpplementetl by 
three other volum<‘s, cntit.kMl “Redations and 
searches”; the most admirable parts bfdng those 
dealing with the Kenaissiuiee and the Reformation. 
It has bwHi said of him that “th(5 historian killed the 


poet”; and indeed his attempts to force into his 
nistorical dramas every incident relative Ui their 
times in many cases impcMie tlieir proper develop- 
ment; but h<^ allow<Hl hisfiiry to dominate his art 
through a feeding of duty to his country. 1'he lessons 
which he found in the annals of the nation he sought 
to reproduce uis>n the stage. He was himself well 
aware of his Hhc)rteomingH, and b<dicved his plays 
destined merely to pave the* way for a simpler ex- 
pn^ssion of patriotic fwding, without morbid sen- 
timentality. 4'hf»ugh sometimes liu'king in style, 
due to the great amount of work which he undertook. 
Szujski was a great hist^orian, a iMX*i of high ideals and 
aspirations, and one to whom the, Polish nation of 
the prew'iit day owes much. 

81101.KA, Joaeph Sxujaki (Cmrow. IHm) ', CruMAN, Odratminrh 
Hzujakieito (Criwjow. 1HH7); TaKWowsKI, mko pjusta 

(Cr»<y>w, IftCl) Al>«^» of PoUmlj liU‘r{itur« by BstX*- 

KSB, Tabnowssi, bimI otbcm. 

St. Tarnowski. 


Siymonowiei. Simon, known aWi by the Latin 
name of Simoniiles, b. at Ixcmberg, 1558; d. 165^. 
He rtudie<i first at LembcTg, afterwards in the 
Cracow Academy, and then abroiwl in the Nether- 
lands and in France. On his return, he became a 
vate tutor; among other young men, he tau|mt 
Sobireki’s father and the son of John Zolkiewski, 
who took Moscow. He enjoye<l intimate relations 
with the famous John Zaraoyski, whose son h« 
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aJ«o educated; after which (1614) he retired to the 
country, where he retnainixl until hus death. He was 
never married. Hzymonowicz may be styled the last 
of the Polifih Humanists, to whom indet^l he lielongs 
both by his erudition and by the character of his 
creations. He spent the greater part of his life 
writing Latin poems, once much appreciated tlirough- 
out Europe. The best of th(*8e are: '‘Flagellum 
Livoris”, a collection of od(« dedicaUxl to Zamoyski; 
*‘i^inopa»an", in honour of one of Zamoyski ’s vic- 
tories; “ Joel Propheta”, a paraphrase of the Book 
of Joel, inscribed to Clement VI 11, whom our jkk^ 
had known personally as a legate in Poland; “Her- 
cules Prodiceus”, written for his pupil, the young 
Thomas Zamoysk i ; and two dramas : ‘ ‘ Pen thesilea ’ * 
and “ C^tus Joseoh 

His first Polish verses were written in 1606, in 
favour of the rebellion of Zebrzydowski. He also 
wrote a few fugitive txiems, but his fame mainly 
ri?8ts on his “Idyls”, which apjieared in 1614. They 
were the first and still remain the Ix^st ^KMims of the 
kind in the Polish language. They faithfully follow 
the old classical type, so often imitated by French and 


Italian Humanists in the fift^nth and sixteenth cen- 
turies; but under this form there is a true national 
element, and the Polish landscape and peasantry are 
gracefully described. Like Virgil’s “Eclogues’ , all 
are short; several were ctimposed on special occasions. 
Not all an* uniformly beautiful, indeed the finest are 
oft<*n marred by weak passages. Hut they have the 
merit of simplicity, not unfrequent depth of feeling 
or pleasant wit and humour, profound political allu- 
sions, clarity of thouglit and a noble diction. His 
influence is visible in the writings of both the Zi- 
morowicz, and also m Gavinski’s “Idyls”. More 
recently he has been imitated by N aruszewicz, and at 
times by Kniaznin and Karpinski. In the nine- 
teenth century Mickiewicz appreciated him admir- 
ably in his course of lectures on Slavic literature, and, 
we may say, rediscovered him. 

B 1 EI. 0 WHKI, Szytnon Szymonowtez (Cracow, 1875) ; TyszTNftKi, 
Szymonowxcz % jegontelankt (Warsaw, 1875); Wbilbwski, 
Stelanki Szymona Hzymonowicza (Kutno, 1884), Kai.lknbach, 
Szymonowirza Dramat ('aslm Joseph (Warsaw, 1892) ; Urakowicz, 
Zywoi S. Szymonounera (Zloczow, 1894), Chrzanowski, Tra- 
yedya S Szymonowicza Castus Joseph (Warsaw, 1892); Hahn. 
Szymonowxcz jakz filo oj (Lemberg, 1897). 

St. Tarnowski. 



Tabse, titular see in Caria, suffragan of Stauropolis; 
according to Strabo (XII, 570, 576) it was lorateil in a 
plain in Phrygiaon the boundaries of Caria. Stephanus 
Byzantius (s.v.) mentions two cities of this name, 
oneinl.ydia, the other m Cana Livy (XXXVIII, 
13) 8a\s that it wiis on the frontier of Pisidia 
towards the coast of the Gulf of Pamphylia. The town 
in question, however, some coins of which are extant, 
was one which (dairned to have beim founded by one 
Tabus Others derive its name from tabi^ which in 
Semitic lanpiages means and others from a 

native woni /ute, meaning ‘"rock”, w'hich WH»ms a 
probable derivation. In 189 n. c. the consul (rneius 
Malms Viilso, having defeatwl the natives who 
bIock(‘(l hiH passage, exaettxl from Tuba* a fine of 25 
talents and 10, (KK) nudimni of wheat. Three bishops 
of Taba* are known: Rufinus, pri^nt at the Council 
of Ephesus (431); Stweriis, at Omslantmople (553); 
Basiliu^, at Nica'a (787) (Le Quien, “Oriens christ.^’, 
I, 905) The “Notitia? Episcmiatuum” continue to 
mention the see among the sufiragana of StauroiK)li8 
until tlic thirteenth century. Table is now the village 
of DaviiS which gives its name to a caza of the vilayet 
of Smyrna; some inscriptions and numerous ancient 
remains are found. 

Smith, Diet of CJrrek and Roman (ieogt., a. v.; Pape-Henhklkii, 
IVdrtrrhurh der gruchxnchfn Exgfnnamrn^ S. V.; Texikr, As%€ 
mmeun (Pans, 1802), 4(Mi. ^ 

S. Pi:TRn)E 8 . 

Tabasco, Diockseof (Tabasquenhih), in the 
public of Mexico, suffragan of the Archbishopric of 
Vucatdn. It comprises the States of Tabasco, liaving 
an ar(‘a of 10,872 sq. miles and a jKipulation (in 1910) 
of 183,805. The bishop and the goviTnor reside at 
San Juan Bautista, founded in 1598 under th(‘ name of 
Villa (le Felipe II. known as Villa Hermosa till 1826, 
wlu'n It got its present name. The city has at pres- 
ent (1910) a populat ion of 12,084 inhabitants. In the 
decree of Charts V, 19 September, 1525, we ri*ad:-“ 
“At the request and with the express assent of the 
said Bishop Don Fray Julidn Garc/*8. we declare, make 
known, and appoint as the boundanes of the said 
Bishopric of Yucatiln and Santa Maria de los Reine- 
dios the following provinces and Ujrritories: lYrst, the 
entire Province of TlaxcaltechU*. and San Juan de 
Ullua, . . . the Villa (leMcnlellin and the territory 
of Tabasco etc. The Chispcd was preach(?d here in 
" In 1.545 



Oxolo'tldn, thp first vicar of which 
Aguilar. Christianity in Tabasco must already have 
made considerable progress, for Philip II during the 
time of the Vieeroy Velasco plann^ the cM-etion of a 
see there. Philip III also intended to do so, in 1609, 
but was unsuccessful. Another futile attempt w^ 
made in 1680. Finally, in 1864. Mgr. R^rigu'-x de k 
Gala, Apostolic aflministrator, later Bishop, of 1 uear 
tin, promoted the establishment of a see which was 
creit^ by l.eo XII 1 on the petition of Mgr. Labas- 
tida, Archbishop of Mexico. . Th« new diocm> wm 
estakished in 1880 from parishes taken from the Sees 
of Chiapas, Oaxaca, and Yucatiln. 
to the Archdiocese of Mexico until 1891 , 

Oaxaca from 1891 tUl 1906; and finally m 1906 to the 
See of Yucatin. The diocese contains: M CcclesiMii- 
^seminary with 6 students; 7 parochial schools. 4 


Catholic colleges, and about 600 afumni; a Protestant 
college with 25 pupils; and 3 churches. 

V KKA, ( Wciumti d« la mfvi” 

nma (Ain««canieru, 1S81); Carillo, SI (Mmpada a« 

(M^nda, 1896). 

CaMILLUS CrIVBIsU. 

Tabb, John Bannister, an American poet and ed- 
ucator, b. at “The Fort«t” near Richmond, 1846; d. 
at Ellicott City, Md., ltX)9. Descended from one of 
the oldtwt and weait,hit*8t Virginian families, he waa 
carefully trained by private tut ora. At the age of 
fourttH*n his sight was so jKxir that he had to give up 
hiH hiKiks, an(l for thm* years spent much time at the 
])uuio, iHHH^ming proficient in music. On the break- 
ing out of the Civil War he enlisted under the Con- 
fetiera(*y and serv<Hl in the navy till taken captive, 
4 June, IHtW. He was sent to the “Bull-Pen’' at 
Point Iwookout , when‘ ht‘ formed an endurinf^ friend- 
ship with Sidney Lhiikt. Relei^l from prison the 
following February, he was jM*nnil«M«. He undertook 
to fit himw'lf for a musical career and to that end 
praetiHiMl w»ven hours a day. His patron failing, he 
w^as obliged to maintain hirnmdf as a teacher, securing 
a position at St. PaiiFs ScImkiI, Baltimore. While 
there he fell under the influenei» of the Itev. Alfitni 
(^irtis, w'ho later on was converted from Kpiscopalian- 
ism to the Catholic ('hurch. Tabb followed his mas- 
ter into the fold in 1872. A few years later he entered 
St. Charl<‘x’8 College to prepiire for the pricsihwKi. 
On completing his (‘lassical stiidic^s h<‘ was retaine<l by 
the faculty as t<*aeher of English. Thus intenrunled, 
his th(»ological studii^s were not eomplet^Hi till the 
Christmas of 1884, when he was ordained. He con- 
tinued to leach English Grammar at St. Charles's till 
a short time before his death and till he had lieoome 
totally blind. His “Bone Iluk^s" is countexi a valu- 
able contribution R) his art. It is his only prose work. 
Father 1'abb eonsc‘erat(Kl all his energies to the vocii- 
tion of teaeber. His iKMuns were written here, theni, 
and ever>' where; but evt^ry one of them bears the 
stamp of a highly (niltivatini and gifted mind. They 
were e^mtnbuted to the foremost miigaziiuw and were 
read with avidity. Concim^ and suftKcstive, Ut^ 
f‘rary gems eJmg U) the fancy and thus realize the 
in<^est ambition of their author as expresscxl in the 
opemiig |K>cm of his “Later Lyrics"; 

“(> little bird, Pel b<^ 

A p<K*t like to thiMj 
Singing my native song, 

Bnf4 to the ear, but long 
To love and memory." 

In the lyri(t field he was greatly admiml Endef 
his muse inanimate things t^ok on life and rM'^auty and 
the alwtraci bcjcame concrete and p<?r8onaL Hw 



Meyneli.. Fathn Taid) in , . _ . 

Dvooan. Fathtr Tabi> in Am^xca (6, 12. ^ 

Tabbora, a titular set^ in Africa 
fra«” of (Whiwe. Tablwra or Talbora 
identified with two eroups of ruins rathw cloHe to i^h 
other *^now called Tembra, w(*t of Bnga (aoCTont 
b£) T n thTvaUcy of Wady Siliana, tttnte. Two 
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bishopB are known: Marinus, present at the Confer- 
ence of Carthage (411), where his rival was Victor, also 
rival of the Bishop of Bisicaj and Constantine, who 
signed the letter from the bishops of the province to 
Paul, Patriarch of Constantinople, against the Mono- 
thelites (^6). ^ 

Touw>TrB, Qiog. de VAfrique Chrttienne: ProconHulaire (Paris, 
1892), 257, „ 

8. P^TRiniJS. 


Tabernacle (Tabernactjlum) signified in the 
Middle Ages sometimcjs a ciborium-altar, a structure 
resting on pillars and covered with a baldachino that 
was set over an alt ar, sometimes an ostensory or mon- 
strance, a tower-shap<Mi vessel for preserving and ex- 
hibiting relics and the Blessed Sacrament, sornetimtMS, 
lastly. Tike to-day, it was the name of the vessel hold- 
ing the pyx. That is, at the present time in eccle- 
siastical usage it is only the name for the receptacle or 
case placed uixin the table of the high altar or of 
another altar in which the vessels containing the 
Blessed 8a(;rament, as the ciborium, monstrance, 
custodia, are kept. As a rule, in cathedrals and 
monastic churches it is not set upon the high altar 
but upon a side altarj or the altar of a special sacra- 
mentary chapel; this is to be done both on account of 
the reveren(!e due the Holy Sacrament and to avoid 
impeding the course of the ceremonies in solemn func- 
tions at the high altar. On the other hand it is 
generally to be placed upon the high altar in parish 
churches as the most befitting position (“Cajrem. ep.*^, 

L xii. No. 8; ‘‘Rit. rom.”, tit. IV, i, no. 6; S. C. 
Episc., 10 February, 1579). A number of decisions 
have been given by the Sacred Confp-egation of Rites 
regarding the tabernacle. According to these, to 
mention the more irntnirtant decisions, relics and 
pictures are not to be displayed for veneration either 
on or before the tabernacle (“Decreta auth.'', nos. 
2613, 2906). Neither is it permissible to placse a vase 
of flowers in such manner before the door of the taber- 
nacle as to conceal it (no. 2007). The interior of the 
tabernacle must either be gilded or covered with white 
silk (no. 4036, ad 4) : but the exterior is to be equipped 
with a mantle-like hanging, that must be either al- 
ways white or is to be changed according to the colour 
of the day; this hanging is called the canojjeum (no. 
3620; cf. “Hit. rom., loc. cit.). A benediction of the 
tabernacle is customary but is not prescribed. 

History. — In the Middle Ages there was no uni- 
form custom in regard to the place where the Blessed 
Sacrament was kept. The Fourth Lateran Council 
and many provincial and diocesan i^nods held in the 
Middle Ages requirt^ only that the Host be kept in a 
Bt^cure, well-fasteiHxl receptacle. At the most they 
demand that it l>e put in a clean, conspicuous place. 
Only a few synods designate the spot mon' closely, 
as the Synods of (Cologne (1281) and of Munster 
(1279), which commanded that it was to be kept 
above the altar and protected by locking with a key. 
In general, four main methods of preserving the 
Blessed Sacramdnt may be distinguishcKl in medieval 
times: (1) in a cabinet in the sacristy, a custom that 
is connected with early Christian usage; (2) in a cup- 
board in the wall of the choir or in a projection from 
one of the walls which was constnicted like a tower, 
was called Sacrament-House, and sometimcis reached 
up to the vaulting; (3) in a dove or pyx, surrounded 
by a cover or rtn^eptacle and generally surmounted 
by a small baldachino, which hung over the altar by a 
chain or cord; (4) lastly, upon the altar table, either 
in the pyx alone or in a receptacle similar to a taber- 
nacle, or in a small cupboard arranged in the reredos 
or predella of the altar. This last method is mentioned 
in the “Admonitio synodalis^* of the ninth century 
by Regino of Priim (d, 915), later by Durandus, and 
in the regulations issued by the Synods of Trier and 
MUnster already mention^. Ren^oses containing 


cupboards to hold the Blessed Sacrament c^ be 
proved to have existed as early a.s t he fourteenth cen- 
tury, as, for instance, the altar of St. Clara in the 
Cologne cathedral, although they were not numerous 
until the end of the medieval period. The high altar 
dating from 1424 in the Church of St. Martin at 
Landshut, Bavaria, is an example of the combination 
of reredos and Sacrament-House. From the sixteenth 
century it became gradually, although slowly, more 
customary to preserve the Blessed Sacrament in a 
receptacle that rose above the altar table. This was 
the case above all at Rome, where the custom first 
came into use, and in Italy in general, influenced 
largely by the good example set by St. Charles Borro- 
meo. The change came very slowly in France, where 
even in the eighteenth century it was still customary 
in many cath(Kirals to suspend the Blessed Sacrament 
over the altar, and also in Belgium and Germany, 
where the custom of using the Sacrament-House waa 
maintained in many places until after the middle of 
the nineteenth century, when the decision of the 
Sacred CJongregation of Rites of 21 August, 1863, put 
an end to the employment of such receptacles. 

Thiesb, Traits de V exposition du StSacrement de VaiUel (1 aria, 
1673); CoRBLET, Hist, du Sacrement de V Eucharistic, I (Paria, 
1886) : Rohault be Fleuky, La Mease, II (Paris, 1883) ; Laib 
AND Schwarz, Studien ilber die Oeschichte den chrxatl. Altars 
(Stuttgar^ 1857); Schmid, Der chriatl. Altar (Ratisbon, 1871); 
Raiblb, Tabemakel Einst u. Jetzt (Freiburg, 1908). 

Joseph Braun. 

Tabernacle (Latin tahemacidnmy tent) in Biblical 
parlance usually designates the movable tent-like 
sanctuary of the Hebrews before the erection of Solo- 
mon^s Temple. The various expressions in the He- 
brew text in reference to the Tanernaele (ohelf tent; 
*ohel moed, tent of meeting; ^ohel ha-eduth, tent of the 
testimony; mishkan, dwelling; mishkan ha- *eduth. 
dwelling of the testimony; mishkan *ohelf dwelling of 
the tent; beth Yahweh, house of Yahweh; qodesh. ho\y; 
miqdashf sanctuary; hekal, temple), while enabling us 
to form a fair idea of this construction, raise, by the 
seeming consistency of the passages in which they 
severally occur, many problems with which all modem 
commentators of the Scriptures have to grapple. 
ThuSj Exodus describes the ark as sheltered in a tent 
(xxxiii, 7; Hebr. *ohel mded), whose position was 
** without the camp afar off^’ (Cf. Num., xi, 16 sqq.; 
24-30; xii; Deut., xxxi, 14 sqq.), guarded by ^‘Josue 
the son of Nun^^ (11), and at the door of which Yah- 
weh was wont to manifest himself to Moses (9-11 ; cf. 
Num.. xii, 5; Deut., xxxi, 15). That this “tent of 
tryst” (or better, perhaps, “tent of the oracle”) was 
not identical with the tabernacle modern independ- 
ent critics urge from the fact that this ^ohel moed was 
in existence before Beseleel and Ooliab commenced 
the construction of the Tabernacle (Ex., xxxv-xxxvi) 
and that the customary place of the latter was in the 
very midst of the encampment (Num., ii, 1 soq.; 
X, 15 sqq.). Much stress is laid upon this and other 
seeming discrepancies to conclude that the description 
of the tabernacle found in Ex., xxv-xxxi, xxxix-xl, is 
the work of the post-exilian authors of the Priestly 
Code. 

A^uming, however, the historical accuracy of the 
Biblical narratives, we shall limit ourselves here to a 
brief description of that “portable sanctuary” of the 
Hebrews. In this sanctuary we should distinguish 
the tent or tabernacle proper from the sacred enclo- 
sure in which the tent stood. The “court of the 
tabernacle” (Ex., xxvii, 9) was a rectangular space, 
me^uring 1^ by 50 cubits (probably the Egyptian 
cubit, 20?4 ins.), screened on by curtains of “fine 
twisted linen” (xxvii, 9), 6 cubits high, 100 cubits long 
on the north and south sides^ 60 on the east, and 15 on 
the west, and 20 cubits on either side of the entrance. 
The entrance was closed by a hanging of fine twisted 
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linen, embroidered in violet, purple, and scarlet and 

twice dyed on a wtnte ground (probable meaning of 
litX., xxvu, lo). All these curtains were suspended 
from 81 pillars, but not in a “loose and flowing 
manner , as Josephus wrongly states, since the tot^ 
length of the curtains is exactly the same as the perim- 
eter of the court, one pillar being assigned to every 
five cubits of curtain. These pillars of setimwo^, five 
cubits high, stood on bases (“soekets“, Ex., xxxix, 39) 
of brass and were held m position by means of cords 
(ibid., xxxix, 40) fastemd to brass pegs (“pins”, ibid., 
XXXV, IS) which were stuck in the ground; tlie pillars 
ended in a capital (“head”, Exod., xxxix, 17, etc.; we 
must believe that the height given above includes 
both the base and capital of the pillar) with a band or 
necking (to hang the curtain) overlaid with silver. 
East of the entrance were found successively ; the altar 
of holocausts (Ex., xx\'ii, 1~S, etc.), the brazen layer 
(xxx, 18-21; xxxvui, 8, etc.), and the tabernacle 
proper The latter w^ conceived to be the dwelling- 
tent of God; hence it consisted essentially of cur- 
tains, the wooden framework, though indispensable, 
being only of secondar}^ imixirtanee. The whole 
structure measured 30 by 10 cubits, and was divided 
into two sections; the one to the west, the “Holy 
Place”, containing the altar of incense, the golden 
candh stick, and the talile of shewbreods: and the 
other, the “Holy of Holies”, containing tne Ark of 
the Covenant with the propitiatory and the cheruMm. 
Thes(‘ sections were respectively 20 and 10 cubits long. 

Jewish exegetical tradition, followe<l by almost 
every Christian exponent of the Bible, understood the 
wooden framework to be made up of 48 massive 
boards (rather beams) of mdim wood, measuring 10 
by 1 4 by 1 cubit, placed side by side. This means a 
weight (about fifty tons) out of proportion w'ith what 
thes(* beams would have to bear and very difficult of 
transportation. Some modern scholars having studicHi 
more closely the technical terms uH(*d in the original 
adopt another view. According to them the “boards” 
of tne tabernacle must be uncierstood as light framers 
consisting of two uprights joimxi (probably at the top, 
middle, and bottom) by ties or cross-rails (the “mor- 
tises’* in Ex., xxvi, 17). Of these! framers, overlaid 
with gold (xxvi. 29), there were 20 on the north side 
of the tabernacle, 20 on the south, and fi on the east. 
To provide solidity and rigidity, a slanting frame was 
put at the north-east and 8outh-c*a8t corners to but^ 
tress the structure (xxvi, 23); the lower part of the 
uprights was sunk deep into silver sockets or bases, 
probably to be understood as square blocks (about 

I cubit high and J 4 cubit square) ; finally, five w<K)den 
bars, passing through rings attached to the frames, 
ran along the sides (xxvi, 20-28). On the west the 
frames were to be replaced by five pillars of setim- 
wood overlaid with gold, sunk in brass boscis, and 
crowned with golden capitals (xxvi, 37). Four pillars 
of the same workmanship, with silver bases, separated 
the Holy Place from the Holy of Holies. 

A curtain, two pieces of fine tapestry joined by 
golden rings, was spread over the whole framework: 
each piece of tapestry consisted of five strips, 28 by 4 
cubits, fitted together by loops. The total dimension 
of this being 20 by 40 cubits, it must have reached on 
the north and south the top of the bases, against which 
it was possibly fixed (there were loops at the top of the 
curtains likely for this purpose), whereM on the east 
it reached to the ground. Covering this curtain was 
another, woven of goats’ hair (the ordinarj^ f^nt mate- 
rial), fitted in somewhat similarly; its dimensions, 

II (6-j-5)X4*44 by 30 cubits, were so calculated as 
to cover entirely the inside curtain on the north, east, 
and south sides and to hang down doubled on the 
side, thus covering the tops and capitals of the pillars 
(Ex., xxvi, 7-13). Two outer coverings (no dimen- 
sions are given), one of dyed rams’ skin and one of 
dugongs’ skin, protected the whole structure. A 


hanging, of apparently the same workmanship as that 
closing the entrance of the court, screened the en- 
trance of the tab<*rnacle (ibid., 36); finally, a veil of 
the same tapestry as the inner curtain, hooked 
from the four pillars mentioned above, completed the 
separation of the Holy of Holies from the Holy Place. 

^istory.— Delayed by the ptxiple’s outburst of 
idolatrous worship pending the long intercourse of 
Mo^ with God on Mount Sinai, the construction was 
achieved by the skilful workmen selected by God, and 
was d^icated on the first day of the second year after 
the flight from Eg>pt. Henceforth the tabernacle, 
under the sjvecial care of the D'vites of the family of 
Gerson, accompanied the Israelites through their wan- 
derings in the wilderness; during marges, it came 
after the first six tribes and licfore the other six 
(Num., ii, 3-34); in encampments, it occupied the 
middle of the camp, three tribes being on each side. 
After the crossing of the Jordan, it remained very 
likely at Galgala until its removal to Silo (Jos., xviii, 
1), where it remained many years. In Saul’s time we 
hear of the tabernacle at None (I Kings, xxi, 1-6), and 
later at Gabaon (1 Par., xvi, 39), until j^lomon had it 
removed to his new Temple (III Kings, viii, 4 ; II Par., 
V, 6). It di8api>eared in the first years c« the sixth 
century b. c.^ being cither taken away by the Baby- 
lonian army in 588, or, if credence be given the letter 
prefacing II Mach., hidden by Jeremias in an un- 
known and secure place. 

JoBBPRVM. Jeu*%»h Ant\ou%ii«B, IH, vi; Philo, Df Filo Mou9iM^ 
Talm%td liabul. TrAct. Middoth, a giveA th« OfiiaioiMi of 

the Ancient dootorn on the Aubject. Brown, Th$ 7Vi6«rnoc4« (6th 
ed., 1899); Orr. Th$ ProMem of tho O. T. (Now York, 1906); 
OvtUBt, A»^cU of the O. T. (Oiford, 1897), Wcllhavabn, 
Ucomena (Edinburgh. 188.5); Wbattott, Kteap on the Oenerai 
S%ant/icance of the Tabeniarh in The Bpt^e to the f/ebrewe (Now 
York, 1880), 233 #q<i.; BX.nR, Sv^bohk dee momteeh. Kvdtue 
(1837-39); FlUBnRirH, Sumholtk der mo$ HtiflehtJte (Lolpiig, 
1841); Orar, Ihf ffeechtehtl. HUeher dee A. T, (Leiptig, 
1866), 51 nqq.; Nkiimann, />»• AttftekQUe (OothA, 1861); PorpRR, 
X)«r b%bl, Bertehi ither dte SttftehUtie (f^AiipBig, 1862); Rioorn* 
BAca, Dte moeatech. StxftehUtU (1861); Hcaicx, u, 

Tempel (1808). 

Charles L. Souvay. 

Tabernacles. Feaht or, one of the three great 
feasts of the Hebrew liturgical calendar, even the 
reaUist, according to Philo (iopreiv firyLffTri) and 
ow'phus (hfiri) iyuordrij xal fityUrrrj). The common 
name, feast of Talx^rnacles' — among Greek-speaking 
Jews ffKvtwrrrYlci, that is, “the pitching of the tent" 
(John, vii, 2) — recalls to mind the custom established 
by the law of Ix^v., xxiii, 40, of i»n'cting on the roofs 
of houses, and even in stn*ets and public squares, 
booths of branches and foliage, wherein ail who were 
not exernpUai through illrwws or weakness w'cre obli- 
ged to live during the entire celebration It is some- 
times asscjrtcxi that the origin of the feast was simi- 
lar to our “ harvt^t-home " fc^stivitics. 

This naturalistic view, based on the assumption 
that the religious enactments of th<» Law are of rela- 
tively recent date and mere sacc^rdotal ordinances, 
takes no acxxiunt of the significance which at all times 
attached to the feast. True it is I hat one of the fea- 
tures of the celebrations was to be, after a fashion, a 
harvest-home, and U) offer thanksgiving for the crops 
of the year (Deut., xvi, 13; Ex., xxiii, 16 1 ; and it is |K?r- 
haps owing to this special feature that the character 
of the feast was one of joy and merriment (cf. Ps. iv, 
7-8, in Heb.; Joseph., Ant., VJJl, iv, 1), and that 
numerous sacrificoi were then offerwl (Num., xxix, 
12-39) ; yet to the Jews the feast of Taliernocles was 
always and primarily in commemoration of their fore- 
fathers’ indwelling in tents in the wilderness (l>v., 
xxiii. 43) and in thanksgiving for the permanent 
abode given them in the I^omis^ Land, and, later on, 
after the erection of the Temple, for a pennanent place 
of worship (cf. Ill Kings, viii, 2; xii, 32). The feast 
began on the fifteenth day of the seventh month. 
Ethanim of Tishri (about our September), and lasted 
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eeven days (Lev., xxiii, 34-36) . Every male Israelite 
was, according to law, obliged to go to Jerusalem, and 
“every one who was of the people of Israel was 
bound to live in booths, which, though involving some 
discomfort, at the same time contributed much to the 
merriment attending the celebration. The distinc- 
tions between rich and iK>or were then somewhat oblit- 
erated in the general encampment, and thus the feast 
had a most beneficial social influence. The first day 
was held most solemn and considered a sabbath, all 
servile work being forbidden on that day (Lev., xxiii, 
39; Num., xxix, 35); during the whole octave numer- 
ous sacrifices were offered (Num.. xxix, 12-39) and on 
the eighth day [styled the great (est) day of the feast 
in John, vii, 37), was held a sabbath like the first and 
marked by special sacrifices of its own, the booths were 
broken up and the people returned home. 

After the Exile, the feast was protracted to the 
twenty-fifth of the month, and two new rites were 
added to the old ceremonial. Every morning of the 
celebration a priest went down to the Siloe Foun- 
tain, whence he brought in a golden ewer water which 
was poured on the altar of holocausts amidst the sing- 
ing of the Hallel (Pss. cxii-cxvii) and the joyful sound 
of musical instruments. It was possibly the perform- 
ance of this ceremony (the institution of which may 
have been suggested oy Is., xii, 3) which afforded to 
Our Lord the occasion to compare the action of the 
Holy Ghost in the faithful to a spring of living water 
(John, vii, 37-39). The other new feature aaded to 
the ritual of the feast was the illuminations of the 
women's court, together with the sinking of the 
Psalms of the Degrees (Pss. cxix-cxxxiii) and the 
performance of dances or processions in the sacred 
precincts. On the eighth day a procession went seven 
times around the altar, the people carrying myrtle- 
boughs and palms and shouting: “Hosannah!" in 
memory of the fall of Jericho. 

Every seven year^ that is in the year of release, 
during the feast of Tabernacles, the Law was to be 
read before all the ptjople according to the command 
found in Deut., xxxi, 10. But this enactment was 
probably soon found to be impracticable; and thus the 
Jewish authorities arranged to read on every sabbath, 
commencing with the sabbath after the feast of Tab- 
ernacles in one year of release and ending with the 
feast of I’abernacles in the next year of ndease, a por- 
tion of the Law so calculatcni that the whole Penta- 
teuch would he read through in seven years. Thus 
would in some way the <H>mmandment be fulfilled. 
Some time later, the Jews of Palestine lengthened the 
sections for eacli sabbath in such a manner that the 
entire Law could be read in three years (Talm. Babyl. 
Megillah, 29b). At present (and this custom seems to 
go back to the first century B. c.) the Jews have the 
Pentateuch so divided that they read it through every 
year, the first Parashah (division) being appointed for 
the sabbath after the feast of Tabernacles, and the 
last chapters for the last day of the feast in the next 
year, this being the day of rejoicing in the Law". 

Grrbn. The Hebrew Feaete (Cincjnnati, 1^6); Iken. Xn/i- 
//f^ovr<r (Bwiien. 1741), Rkland. Antiguitatee mcra 
(Utrecht, 1741); Bahr. Sumbohk dee momxechen CuUua (Heidol- 
n Archdoloffte (Pneburg im 

BibUsche Archdohffie (Freiburg im Br., 
ISlH), (iOl «q ; Wellhauskn, T*ralegomena rur ge^chxchte 
(4th ed., Berlin, 1895); Kdeksiieim, The Life and 
^me« o/ Jeeve the Meeexrth (New York, 1807), 11. 149, 16(V-160 

and Servxcee (London! 
IHi 4). 232-49; Talmud, Uookinson (Bouton, h. d.), IV. Tract. 
Buccah; Kortleitnrr. Archanl. Bibl. (Innsbruck, 1906). 99- 
101, Lmtrnm in Vio., Dxet. de la Bible, V, 1961-66. 

Charles L. Soitv'at. 

TabernACle Societies. — The Association of Per- 
petual Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament and of 
churches was founded at Brussels in 
1848 by Annede Mwffg, By 1851 it had the approval 
of the biBho|)sof Belgium. Within a few years a num- 
ber of its members formed themselves into a religious 


congregation, that of the Sisters of Perpetual Adora- 
tion (q. V.), Mdlle de Meeils becoming the first superior 
general. In 1853 the society became an archcon- 
fratemity for Belgium, but quickly spread to the 
nearby countries where it met similar needs and re- 
ceive similar privileges, and in 1863 Pius IX granted 
the mother-society at Brussels the right to affiliate 
confraternities throughout the world, except in the 
city of Rome. This last restrietjon was removed 
when the mother-house of the Sisters of Perpetual 
Adoration was transferred to Rome, which then be- 
came the centre of the association. An archcon- 
fratemity with the same name and purpose already 
existing at Rome, but founded subsequent to that 
of Brussels, was merged with the latter. The statutes 
of the archconfratemity were approved by the Con- 
gregation of Bishops and Regulars, 12 January, 
1880, and Leo XIII by a Brief of 21 June, 1881, 
approved its transfer to Rome and right to affil- 
iate; and by a Brief of 30 July, 1895, granted it the 
title of Pnma Pnmana. 

The members pledge themselves to spend an hour 
each month in adoration before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and to pay yearly dues into a fund for the bene- 
fit of poor churches. The contributions are used to 
purchase materials for vestments which are made by 
women members of the society and given to poor 
churches. A great work is thus done and many 
churches have oeen benefited in Belgium, Germany, 
Austria, England, the United States, and the mission 
fields. The eleventh Eucharistic Congress was held 
in Brussels in 1898 in the church in which the society 
was founded, and on that occasion a glowing tribute 
was paid to its work. In Belgium alone it has nearly 
200, (XK) members. Special mention should be made 
of the association as it is maintained in convents of 
Religious of the Sacred Heart. It was founded in the 
houses of the United States by Rev. Mother Hardey, 
then assistant superior general of the Society, on the 
occasion of her visit in 1874. She established it in 
connexion with the Sodality of the Children of Mary, 
and its marvellous growth and work for poor churches 
are attested by the annual reports issued by each 
house. Paris is the centre of the Archconfraternity 
of Perpetual Adoration and work for Tabernacles, 
founded there in the Church of St. Thomas Aquinas 
in 1846 and with affiliations in the dioceses of France 
and Algiers. It was approved by Pius IX in 1856 
and made a confraternity in 1858. 

Bbrinoer. Lee Indutgencee, II (Pans, 1906), 130, 133; 
RuaaiKKT, Uoeuvre de V Adoration perpetuelle et dee ialieea 
^u«re8 (Bm^ls. 1881); Mary Alothia Uakdbt, Rehgxoue of the 
Sacred Heart (New York, 1910). 

Blanche M. Kelly. 

Tabernacle Society, Notre Dame Convent, Phila- 
delphia, a society of persons affiliated with the Associa- 
Uon of Perpetual Adoration and Work for Churches in 
^^tne. The Philadelphia organization was begun by 
five graduates of the convent in 1866, who formed the 
first Sodality of the Children of Mary in that city, affili- 
ated with the Roman Sodality, who resolved to ao some 
work for the altar. On 1 Oct., 1878, Archbishop Wood 
^1 f j society affiliated to the Association of Perpet- 
uw Adoration and Work for Poor Churches in Brussels. 
Ihis association transferred to Rome in 1879, 
and the Philadelphia organization was aggregated 
iu pet., 1881. There are now 22 societies in 
the United States thus aggregated with the arch- 
association. The Philadelphia Association is author- 
ized to affiliate parishes, and these share in all the 
toiefits. From the beginning until the present the 
Fhiladelphia Society has enrolled over 10,000 mem- 
OOT. It now has 1800 active members in and around 
the aty, and many more throughout the country 
in amliated parishes. It has the approbation of 92 
archbishops and bishops. It has helped about 4600 
parishes and missions in every part of the United 
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States, and many foreign countries. It expends 
about $4000 a year for materials which are made up 
by members without compensation. Al)out 

100 sacred vess^ds are given away each year, and 
these aie all donated, generally as memorials of the 
dead or for some favour received. The association pul)- 
lishes Its “Annals’’ thrtM? times a year: the January 
numb(‘r contains the report for the previous year. 

Manual of Tnbernaclt Hoc., and Annals of of Per^ 

petual A I /oral ton ami Work for Poor Churches (Not«' Dame C-on- 
vent, Pliiladelphia). 

James P. Tuhker. 

Tabor. S<‘e Thabor. 


Tacana Indians, the collective designation for 
a groiij) of tribes constituting the Tacanan linguistic 
stock in different dialects, occupying the upper val- 
leys ot the Beni and Madre de Dios Rivers, on the 
eastern slope of the Andes, Dt'partment of Beni, north- 
western Bolivia. The group includes: the Tiicaiia 
proper, the Isiamo, theCavina, and the AtenorlA'co, 
all rnissionized by th(‘ Franciscan Fathers of the Col- 
lege ot Ocopa, I^eru, al)out the end of the eightwnth 
century, the still uncivilizini Toromona and Araumo 
and several others; and the more remote 8apil)oeona 
of the Moxor mission farther to the south. In 1ST2 
the h\<‘ Taeana missions contaimnl 5304 Christian 
Indians, wliile the wild Toromona wen* estirnateii 
at UK)() more In 1852 the traveller Weddell 8i>eiit 
some t im(‘ at the mission of Guanay and has given us 
a good description of tlie Indians as he found them 
In 18S3 Heath reports them as greatly re<iucod, the 
1000 Cavma of 1832 liaving dwindled to 70 souls. 
Like their neighbours, the Mozetena and Yurucan*, 
the 1'aeana are noted for their li|j;ht comph'xion, fine 
features, and tall stature, averaging over five and a 
half f(*et Of their language, which is extremely gut- 
tural and jerky in pronuneiat um, we have vocabularies 
by Heath and \V(*<ld«*U, Is'sides a small devotional 
publif‘ation. In their primitive condition they sub- 
sisted, and still do, by agriculture, hunting, and fish- 
ing, went naked except for feather decorations on 
dance occasions, anil liv<'<l in small communitiiH^ sub- 
ject t o pet t y chiefs. Some of thi'ir t rilx^s W(»re reputed 
cannibals. The civiliZ€Ml Tacana we^r as their prin- 
cipal garment a sk^eveless shirt or chemise, kc'eping 
the head and h*et ban*. They are exi>ert at weaving 
and the making of straw hats, but are not industrious 
bi'vond their immediate net'ds. 

Armevtia, Diarxo del Vuije of Madre dr thos (Lft Pft», 1H90), 
BKiNTfiN, American Race (Now York. 1S9I), Heath in Kansas 
City Renew of .Snrnrr, VI (Kaftsais City. IHHIp. Maheham. 
Tribes 1 
XXIV ( 

Pans. 1 

and Loudon, 1853). 

James Mooney. 


Reneir of Science. VI (Kanaas t^ity, IHSa). Maheham, 
ws in the Valley of the Amason in Jour. Anthrop. Institute, 
IV (London, 189.5), d'Orbiony. U Homme AnUri^tn (2 vol»., 
H. 18.39). Weddell, Voyage dans le Nord de la Bolivie (Pan* 


Tacap», titular see of Tripolitana in nortliem 
Africa. The official list of titular sees of the Roman 
Curia calls this see Taca^; the ancient mil<*^on(^ 
bear the name Tacapas, Tacapa, Tacapes; the Grei^k 
name was probably Tacape. It is mentioned in nu- 
merous ancient geographical documents, but nothing 
is known of ite history. It was located in tJie interior 
of iSvrtis Minor in a fertile country, was provided with 
several roads, and was the commercial centre of the 
region. At first attached to Bysantium, in the third 
century it became a Roman colony and formed part 
of Tripolitana. It is now Gabes, chief town of a eivil 
control and the seat of a military ^mmandep^ wh^ 
comprises all the southern part of Tunis. It has 1200 
inhabitants of whom 400 we French and live in an 
oasis due to the waters of 

neighbouring villages of Djara (.1000 mhabitimts) and 
Merisel (300 inhabitants). Thiw of its bishops are 
known: Dulcitius, legate of the bishops ofTn^ditana 
to the Council of Carthaj^e (^) and present ^ the 
Conference of Carthage in ^ 

Runeric m 484; Caius or Callus, legate of the bishops 


of his province to the Council of Carthage in 525. 
The see still survived under Justinian who fortified 
the town. 

SuiTH, Did of Oreek and Roman Cieogr., ». v,; MCllbh, Notm 
to Ptolemy, tfni Dimw. I, 02(1, TouunTK, iUograpkte (is VAP 
rique chrHienne: Hymckne et TWiHditainr (Montmuil, 1894), 251; 
Diehl, V Afnque bysantxne (PariE, 1890), pamim. 

8. PAtrioAb. 

Taoh6» Alexandre-Antonin, first Archbishop of 
St. Boniface, Manitoba, missionary, prelate, stat(>«- 
man, and writer of VV’esteni Canada, b. at Fraserville, 
l^rovince of QuebtH’, 23 July, 1823; d. at Hi. Boniface, 
22 June, 1894. By his faUier, Charles Taoh6. he be* 
longtHl to one of 
t h e p r 1 n c i p a 1 
l>ench Canatiian 
families, and 
through his moth- 
er, Louise Henri- 
ette de La Hro- 
oiiene, he was a 
<le 8 Cendant of 
L a 6 r e n d r y o 
((p V ). the discov- 
erer of the country 
in which he was to 
pass forty-nine 
years of his life, 
liis classical stud- 
ies were made 
at the College of 
St. Hyacinth e, 
whence he w(*nt 
(1 Sept., 1841) to 
the H<*m inary of 
Montreal to study 
for the priesthood. Thence he passed to the no- 
vitiate of the n'cently-arnvfHl Oblatiw of Mary 
lmma(*ulat(‘, ami when Bishop Proyencher ob- 
taimni the co-<)]>(Tation of this Institute for ht» 
distant missions of the Red River, Brother Tiwh^, 
though still a novice, wiis chosen to accompany thither 
Father Piem* Aubert, O.M.I. After a two mouths’ 
journey through Canadian territory, TiM*h6 arrived at 
St. Boniface on 25 August,, 1845. i)n th(i fiiyt Sunday 
following he was ordained deacon by Bishop Ih*o- 
veneher, ami, on 1 2 ( )ct(>b(‘r of the same year, was pro- 
moted to the prie.sthood, pronouncing the final vows of 
an Oblate on the next (lay. I*\>r nine months he siud- 
M*!! the Saulteux language; this knowledge, however, w^ 
not to lx* of assiHtanee to him until years later, for in 
July, 184(1, he was sent to llt^-A-la-CVosw*. There he 
spent four years, learning the language of the Chij)- 
pewayans. his new flock, among whom he laboured, 
literally changing the morals, no U*ss than the crwvl, 
of the northern als^rigiiKW. On snow-shoes and by 
canoe he made long jounxwH for the benefit of the 
Crees, Chipp(*ways, Athaboskans, and Canlxiu- 
Eaters, until, at the age of twimty-seven he was 
chosen as the comi iutor and futun* suc(*eHSor of Mgr. 
Provencher. In olx'dicmce to t he foundi^r of his (xm- 
gregation, Ihsliop de Mazenod, he c*roHHed over to 
Marseilles, and was consecrated (23 Novemlxtr, IH51) 
titular Bishot) of Arath. On 27 June, 1852, he was 
back at 8t. lloniface, and on 10 September, IH52, 
he arrived at IU*-it-hi^>oHse, IL* tlo'n continued his 
missionary life, which was rendenxl locally all th€» 
more useful as the Indians hod resented his d(?nartur(? 
nn(l the presence of priests not familiar with their 

^^^lorbed was Tach(^ in his apostolic labours that 
on the death of Bishop Provencher (7 June, 1H53) he 
did not deem it incumbent upon himself to immedi- 
ately return to 8t. Boniface. He went on with hi« 
penregrinations among Indians and halfbr^ds until m 
the course of 1854 he proceeded south to officially take 
possession of his see. On 5 June, 1855, he retumed 
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north, going aa far as Great Slave I^ake, where he es- 
tablish^ a mission for the benefit of another 
tribe. Then, as his diocewi was becoming too large for 
one man to administer, he had one of his priests, 
Father Vital J. Graridin, apfwinted his coacl- 

i 'utor. Between 18^50 and 18fil Mgr. Tach6 resumed 
lis journey ings among the natives, and. nine miles 
from Edmonton, decided upon the site of a new mi.s- 
eion which Father Lacombe was to establish under the 
name of 8t. Albert. Hetuming to St. lioniface, he 
learned of the destruction by fire (14 December, 1860) 
of his residence and the cathedral, the latter, whose 
bells have been sung of by the Quaker poet Whit- 
tier, was the pride of the settlement. He then passed 
into Cana^. as the East of the present Dominion was 
called, and, by his appeals, secured the means of com- 
mencing a new and more modest cathedral. He even 
went as far as Europe, and procured the erection, in 
the most northern part of his immense diocese, of a 
new vicariate Afiostolic which was entrusted to the 
care of Bishop Faraud. 

This division enabled Mgr. Tach<5 to give more at- 
tention to the home, or southern, missions and the 
embryonic parishes of what is to-day Manitoba. 
This territoiy, then called Assiniboia, was peopled by 
a mixed population under the paternal rule of the 
Hudson Bay Conmany, assisted by a legislative 
body of which the Bishop of St. Boniface was a mem- 
ber. A restless alien element, hailing mostly from 
Ontario, was at that time striving to change a politi- 
cal regime which was satisfactory to all classes of the 
local society, French and English, Catholic and Prot- 
estant. When the provinces of the east had been 
united into a confederation, one of the first cares of 
the new power resulting from the 1867 Act was to 
obtain from the ImiK^rial Government the transfer, in 
oonsideration of £300,000, of Assinilxiia and sur- 
rounding regions which had previously belonged to 
the Hudson Bay Company. Not only were the in- 
habitants of those territories not c/msulted as to the 
advisability of this transaction, but the emi88arie.s of 
Ottawa in the valley of the Red River act(‘d so rashly 
and in such a domineering way towards the PVench 
and Catholic part of the population, at a time when 
the Federal authorities whom they represented had 
not as yet any jurisdiction over the country, that the 
discontent they caused culminated (11 October, 
1869) in oiKjn revolt under I^ouis Riel. 

The Federal authorities begged Tach^, who was 
then attending the CEcumenical Council of the Vati- 
can, to come and intervene in the interest of peace. 
On his way home the prelate had interviews with the 
pvernor-general and his ministers, and was assured 
by them of a full amnesty for the nUtis in arms if the 
latter would only send delegates to Ottawa to treat 
of the matters in dispute and would not opjwse the 
coming of the military expedition that was dispatched 
to Rod River under Wolscley. In the meantime the 
Provisional Government, regularly formed there by 
the properly elected representatives of both portions 
of the population, had found it necessary to execute a 
troublesome character named Thomas Scott. The 
bishop's arrival (9 March, 1870), five days after the 
execution, was timely, inasmuch as Riel had mani- 
fested ms intention of resisting the progress of the 
Anglo-Canadian troops. After Tach^^s intervention, 
which was based on the promise of an amnesty re- 
ceived at Ottawa, the m^^tis could no longer be relied 
on to pursue an aggressive jwlicy. Delegates were 
sent to the Federal capital, their efforts resulting in 
the Manitoba Act. ® 

ITnfortunately^he authorities took the execution 
of bcott, a rabid Orangeman, as an excuse for refusing 
the amnesty to which they had solemnly pledged 
them^lves. This was a great blow to Mgr. Tach^'s 
people. For years he laboured to 
•ecure for the leaders m the movement of resistance 


against the unwarranted aggression of the representa- 
tives of Ottawa that me^ of justice to which he 
thought they had a right. He would probably havebeen 
more successful had he shown himself less confident 
in their honesty in his dealings wit h politicians, and re- 
quired written aasurances when it vva.s scarcely possible 
to refuse them. It was not till the end of October, 1874, 
that a partial amnesty was proclaimed, but not before 
one of RieFs lieutenants, A. D. Lepine, had been con- 
demned to death, a sentence which Mct. Tach^ had had 
commuted into eighteen month-s’ imprisonment. 
Tach^i had been appointed Archbishop of St. Boniface 
on 22 ^mtember, 1871. Thenceforth his efforts were 
mostly directed towards bringint^ in Catholic immi- 
grants to the new ecclesiastical jirovince and found- 
ing new parishes within his own archdiocese. In the 
midst of these labours the Saskat ehewan Rebellion of 
1885, under the same L. Riel who had directed the 
legitimate rising of 1869 (see Saskatchewan and 
Alberta), took place. Tach6 wrote (7 Dec., 1885) a 
little pamphlet, *'La Situation", a masterpiece of its 
kind, m wnich he deplored the rebellion, yet remained 
to the end sympathetic to his former prot4g4. The 
latter had paid with his life (16 Nov., 1885) for 
exce^sses that were due to good intentions rend- 
ered ineffective by the failure of an overworked 
brain. From 13 to 24 July, 1889, were held at St. 
Boniface the sessions of its First Provincial Council. 
But soon after this joyful event the separate schools 
which were guaranteed by the provincial Constitution 
were rutlilessly abolished. The archbishop made 
numerous attempts to obtain redress, publishing sev- 
eral letters and pamphlets to show the injustice done 
his people; he also had appeals taken to the various 
courts, but the findings were contradictory, and there- 
fore futile, until the Privy Council of the Empire 
acknowledged the reality of the grievances and 

f iointed out the Federal Parliament as the party which 
lad power to redress them (29 Jan., 1895). Tach^ 
did not live to see this tardy justice. The anxieties 
of the last few years had accentuated the ravages of a 
malady which earned him off, to the regret of friends 
and foes alike. Apart from the respectful tributes of 
the pre^, some 15,000 Protestants publicly testified 
after his death their recognition of his worth. 


Arciioisnop lacne naa lo a consiaeraoie extent 
shaped the destinies of the Canadian West. He was a 
writer of no mean order. His literary productions 
have a special aroma of delicacy and, at times, quiet 
wit, which denote the well-bred gentleman, and his 
French is remarkably pure and free from foreign 
elements. Of his first book, ‘*Vingt Annies de Mis- 
sions'* (Montreal, 1866), 15,000 copies were sold, 
and it is now very rare. A short time later he pub- 
lished his ^‘Esquisse sur le Nord-Ouest de FAm^ri- 
que", almost a classic on the subject; besides a 
sewnd edition, it had the honour of an English trans- 
lation. The harassing school persecution which 
began in the year 1890 was responsible for several 
public documents of Archbishop Tach^'s, prominent 
aniong which is *‘A Page of the History of the 
pelvis in Manitoba"; this document was published 
in English and French, and is regarded as a model 
of close dialectics and irrefutable logic. 

Aiearandre-Anlontn TachS (Montreal. 
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A. G. Moricb. 


TacM, Etiennis-Pascal. statesman, b. at St. 
1 homas (Mpntmamy, Province of Quebec), 5 Sept., 
1795, son of Charles, and Genevieve Michon; d. 30 
July, 1865. Through his grandmother, he was a de- 
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Bcendant of Joliet, the discoverer of the Mississippi. 
He served in the war of 1812 as lieutenant of the 
'‘Chasseurs canadiens'’. He was a self-made man» 
who after a mere elementary course succeeded in 
p’aduatmg at Philadelphia as a physician, and later 
m taking the foremost rank among Canadian states- 
men. After twenty-two years of successful medical 
practice, he entered pcilitics as member of the Legisla- 
tive ANsernbly at the first election following the Union 
(1841). which he had strenuously opposed. 
elected in 1844, he accepted (1846) the jxist of adju- 
tant-gi neral of militia. In 1848 he became chief com- 
missioner of public works in the Lafontaine-Baldwin 
ministry, and helped to save the former’s hfe during 
the violent sessions of 1849. M. Tach<^ was a mem- 
ber of <‘ach successive Cabinet from 1848 to 1856. In 
1858 he was knighted by Queen Victoria, and in 1860 
appoiiit€»d aid(*-de-carnp to Her Majf'sty, with the 
rank (»f colonel in the regular army. In 1862 Pms IX 
bestowed on him the title of Commander of the Order 
of St Gregory. He aided in rc'orgamzing the militia 
at the time of the Troni affair. In 1864 he fornuHl the 
Tache-MacDonald administration, and presidisl over 
the conference of the delegates of the British North 
American provinces jm'jiarat/Ory to confederation. 
Tache was ever a loyal Catholic. 

TuKf OTTR, he Cariaitn ^outt VVtnon (QuoIm'c, 1872 ): Mokoan, 
Bibliotl,era canadensis {(HitiM’Si, 1 SC 7 ). Ilor. 1m famiUe Tnchi 
(ly-vif., 1904 ). 

Lionel Lindsay. 


Tad&xna, a titular so<' in Maurt^ania Ciesariensis, 
of which nothing is known. Its bishoj) David is 
mentiom'd among the bisliops of Mauri'tania C lesari- 
onsis in the “Notitne eiiiscojiatuum ” <»f 482. He is 
also the hundr(‘dth and fifth on the list of the bishops 
of that ])rovinc<‘ who wcMit in 484 t-o the Confenmee 
of Carthage and were subsequently e\il(‘d by Hunenc. 
His name is followed by the word profmius, showing 
that lie died m exile for the Faith. 

TeT'ioTTE, (ih*nra]ih\e de I'Afnqtic chrfUenne Maurelanus 

Twnarum, at itular se(' in Gre(*ce, suffragan of Cor- 
inth. Tienaruni, or Tienarus, w’as 8ituat(‘d five Eng- 
lish miles north of ('ai)e Tamarurn, now Cape Mata- 
iian It contained a temjih* of Demeter, also one of 
Aiihrodite It is to-dav the villagi* of Ixyiiamsos. 
After their freedom from the Spartan yoke, the 
maritime Laconians formed a confederation, and 
founded a capital, called Cameimlis, i. e. new town. 
From inscriptions we learn that t h is m‘w city was really 
Tamarum, W'hich still pnwrved its old name. How- 
ever, tlierernay have In'cn two distinct cities, m clo^ 
proximitv; but there is no mention of I icnarurn m (he 
^Notitiif* episcopatiium”, or of any of its hishops 

Smith Dirt of Creth and Roman itcitg , h. v , MOllEK, Sottm to 
PUUr,ny:,;L Didot, I. .W1 piTKIDfeK. 

Taeiua Indians, a tribe of Muskbogean Btock and 
Bomewiiaf hup<Tior culture, living when firHt known 
on the w<>st bank of tfie MtHHiHsippi, within the 
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religion, and eustom tliey were nearly idenlieal wilii 
the^eelehrated Natchez, their near neighbours on 
the opposite hank of the Mississippi, a little lower 
down. The Taensa were M'tientary and agneultura 
and expert oanw men, living in large houses described 
ts haVing walls oi earth, but more probably 
of logs pl^ereil with clay, and roofctl with mats of 
woven cane si.lits. Their chiefs exmti^l drapolie 
ijower and were treated with great resiieel, in marked 
Sast to^he custom among the northern nl^s^ 
On one occasion of a ceremonial visit to La Halle the 
chief w^B accompanuKl by attendants who. with 
their hands, swept the road in front of him as he 


advanced. Towards the French (hev manifested 
from the first a warm friendship, but although 
described by the early explorers as dignificHi, polish^, 
docile, and even “humane”, their n'hgion, like that 
of the Natchez, was notable for its bkxxly riles. 
Their chief deities tKx*m to have U'cii the sun and the 
Borp<»nt . Their donuMshaped t emple as surmount ed 
by the figurt's of thrw eagles faemg the rising sun, 
the outer walls and the roof being of cane mats 
painted (‘nt irely nxl, and t he whoh' wiis surrounded wit h 
a jialisiwle of stakes, on each of which was st't a human 
skull, the ri'inains of a former sacrifiect. Inside waa 
an altar, with a rom' of human s(*alp locks, and a 
])erpetual fin* guarcu'd day and night by two old 
priests. When a chu'f diiMl his wives aiid i>er8(>nal 
attendants wen' killtHl that their stiirits might 
accompany him to the other world. At one chief’s 
funeral thirt(*<'n victims w«*re thus slaiighU'red. On 
another occasion Father Montigny, being prostmt, 
inter]>osf'd and preventiHl tlie sacrifice. Shortly 
afterwards, during a thunder storm, the temple was 
struck by lightning and entirely consumt>d. The 
high ]>rieH( in1(‘n»ret('d this as a sign of the anger of 
th<* god at the iK'gh'ct of the ancient custom, and 
for reparation called uj)oii the women to throw their 
children into the fire. In rt'Sponse five mothers 
rushed forward and cost their infants into the 
flaint'S and others were about to follow when the sol- 
diers of llx rville’H party intc'rfcrtxi. The five mothers 
who had thus givi'ii their children to death were after- 
wards 1<'<1 in procession, clml in w'hite robes woven 
from lh(‘ fiber of the inner bark of the mulborry. ^ 
The Tiu'iisa may have' Ikm ii visiU'd by De »St)lo’8 
expiKlition in 1540, but their definite history dates 
from 1682, when the French coinmaiuh'r La Halle, 
ac'eompaniiMl bv Tonti and tin* Hecolleot Father 
Zi'iiobius MemlW', stopped at their village's for a 
dav or two whih' desei'iiding tlie Mississippi and 
met a frit'mllv rect'jition. In 16H6 Tonti ogam 
visited th(‘m, and in UUK) lie ina<le tlu'ir villages the 
starting-point for his exjx'dition to the west in 
fw'areh of l.a Salle. In 1608 they were terribly 
wasO'd by a smallpox epidi'inic which ravaged tdl 
the tribes of the lower Mississipja, but were still 
estimated at about H(K). In thc‘ sjime year. Fathers 
F. J. de Montignv, Antoine Davioii, and riiaumur 
d<‘ la Hourei* wen' Wnt out fnmi (Quebec by the Sem- 
inary of Foreign MiHsions (Missions Et^ang^^es) 
which had undt'rtakc'ii work among the iwiuthern 
tribe's. After a jireliminary reeHinnaJSsance, Father 
Montigny, with powe-rs of vi car-general from the 
ilishop OI C^iic'bi'c, w'cnt in 1699 to the Tae'iisa, 
assigning Davion to the I'onica. l^ate'r on Fathe^r 
Bui.HHon de Ht. ('osine'. of the* same wminary, arrived 
and was assignc'd to tlie Natchez. Fatlu'r Montigny 
was well reeuMved, and, os has b«'en HtateHi, wan 
able at the time to prevent the* func'ral slaugh- 
te'r on the death of the chif'f, as also to make waee 
be'twe'cn the' Taensa and the* Naleds'z. In 17(X) they 
were visiti'd by Iberville*, goveriieir ej the* lieiummim 
e' 4 )lonv. The missions, however, did not ])roHpe*r. Jlier- 
ville fiimse'lf was unfriendly to (h(‘(^uf4s*c onier, mul 
the'Tae'nsa and Tonica, while appiue'ntlv kiiieily, wcTe 
toomueih attae'he'd to th(*irown ritual and custom to 
be move-d. The murder of Father FemcauIOw a 
neighbouring hostile tnls', the' Koroa, in 1702. Ie4 
to the withdrawal of the se-rninary pricHlH and the 
abandonment of the missions. 

In 1706 the h(S4tility of the C'hickosaw ^d Yazoo 
comiH'lle'd the Tae*nsa to abandon thedr villages and 
retire le)we*r deiwn the river. In conseHiuenoe of Uiehr 
fn'acherouH attack uinm a tribe which had given 
them she-lter, thev were again forciNl to l^me 
refuge'e's and finally, about 1740, removed to 
river near Mejbile, Alabama, under the protection 
of the French. Tht*v were still mainly h^tnen. 
(L the cession of Moliile to tlw Eni^kh in 1783 they, 
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with several other small tribes, a^ain moved over 
into Louisiana, settling on Red River, where they 
still resided in 1805, reduced then to 25 men or 
perhaps 100 souls, years later they rernoved 

south to Bayou Bceuf and thence to Grand Lake, 
after which the remnant disappears from history. 

In 1880-2 considerable interest wi^ aroused 
among philologists by the pubheation in Paris of 
what purported to be important material of the 
Taemsa language, including pajiers, songs, a grammar 
and vocabulary, but which proved to be the fraudu- 
lent invention of a young clerical student named 
Parisot, or of some one elm? from whom the manu- 
scripts had originally come. The deception was 
exposed by Brin ton in 1885 and has been more 
recently pointed out by Swanton. 

Bkinton, E»»ay» of an Amencamnt (Philadelphia, 1890); 
Fkkncii, CoUh. of LuutMinna , I (New York, 184^; Ham- 

ilton, Colonuil Molnh (Bewton and New York, 1897); Lb Paoih 
DU PnAT*, HxhI. de la Lomaane (3 vols.. Pans, 1758, tr. Ixjndon, 
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Huit, Catholic Ind. Mxeaionn (New York, 1855 and 1870); 
Swanton, Ind. Tnbea of the Lotoer M%a$. in Bulletin 43 of Bur. 
Am. Ethnology (Washington, 1911). JaMES MoONBY. 


Tahiti, Vicariate Apostolic op. — Tahiti, the 
most important of the Society Islanck, has an area 
of 600 square miles and a population of 11,691 
inhabitants, and lies between 17° 29' 30" and 
17® 47' 8. hit. and 151® 29' 53" and 151° W. long. 
It was disco veretl by Wallis in 1757. Tliis honour is 
also claimed for Femdndcz Quiros, the pilot of the 
Mendana expedition from Peni to the Philippines, 
about 1600. Bougainville, Cook, and other ex- 
plorers made Tahiti famous in Paris as "La Nouvelle 
Cythi^re", and in London aroused an enthusiasm for 
“the lovely isle”, which led to the formation, by Dr. 
Haweis and others, of the London Missionary Society 
in 1794-95, and the d«?8patch of the "Duff” in 1796 
with some 60 persons, missionaries and teachers of 
trades and crafts, for tne conversion of the island and 
its neighbours. The representatives of the society 
made little progress until Pomar6 II, King of 
Tahiti, accepted Pnitestantism in 1815. Under his 
successors they gained great influence in the island 
government. In 1836 two priests of the Congrega- 
tion of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary of 
Piepus arrived in Taliiti from the Gambier Islands, 
where Catholicism had gained a foothold. They 
were twice expelled by Queen Pomar6 IV, with the 
Bupport and approbation of the English Protestant 
missionaries, and took their cause to. Paris. In 
1838 a French naval expedition exacted from Queen 
Pomar^ an indemnity and guarantees for the future 
for French residents in the iHland. In 1841 a mission 
was establisluHl by the Congregation of Piepus. In 
1842 Pomar6 IV signed a convention with Admiral 
Dupetit-Thouars, establishing a French protectorate 
and guaranteeing full religious liberty in Tahiti, 
which was ratified by Loiiis-Philippe in 1843. An 
uprising of the natives against the protectorate re- 
sulted in a punitive exp^ition by the French ad- 
miral, the flight of Queen Pomar<^, and the forcible 
expulsion from the island of Rev. W. T. Pritchard of 
the Loudon Missionary Sticicty, whom the admiral 
held responsible for the revolt. This act was dis- 
avowed by the French Government and an indemnity 
pmd to Great Britain based upon the claim that 
Pritchard, at the time of his expulsion, had been ap- 
pointed British consul. 

In 1848 Tahiti with ite dependent islands was de- 
tached from the Vicariate of the Marquesas, and 
nlaeed under the able and scholarly Mgr Jaussen. 
In 1880 King Pomar6, with the consent of the French 
Chambers, proclaimed Tahiti an integral part of the 
French Reimblic, In 1887 the French Government 
^larixed the schools. Upon the death of Mgr 
Jaussen in 1891 Mgr Verdier, his assistant since 1884, 


succeeded to his labours, made doubly difficult by 
the sectarian missions and the attitude of trench 
officials. Since 1903 the various groups of French 
islands in Oceania, exclusive of New Caledonia and 
its dependencies, have been united in one homo- 
geneous colonial establishment, administered from 
Tahiti by a governor and privy council, with an 
administrative council. The present Vicariate of 
Tahiti covers the Society grouj), the Leeward and 
Gambier Islands, the Tuamotu group, Tubuai and 
Rapa, all belonging to France; the Cook and Penrhyn 
Islands, annexed to New Zealand in 1902; Pitcairn 
(unattached) and Easter Island, belonging to Chile. 
The Mission consists of: 1 bishop (Mgr Hermel, 
whose residence is at Papeete, the chief town of 
Tahiti), 1 coadjutor with right of succession, 30 
priests and several brothers of the Congregation of 
Piepus; 6 brothers of Ploermel; 12 churches with resi- 
dent pastors; 50 other churches and chapels; 24 Sisters 
of St. Joseph of Cluny; 1 boys’ school; 1 girls’ school; 
20 parochial schools; 2 hospitals. The total popula- 
tion of the vicariate is estimated at 31,000 inhabitants, 
with 7700 (Catholics. 

Rambaud, Lia France coloniale (Paris, 1895); Gaffarei, Lea 
colontea frangmsea (Paris, 1893); DE Lanessan, L'expansxon 
coloniale de la France (Paris, 1880); Lkroy-Beaulieu, Colontaa- 
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ccUholxques frangaxses au XIX^ sxMe (Puns, 1902), Battandier, 
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(Paris, 1890), 3/tsstonc« ca<5oZtc« (Rome, 1907) , Haweis, Travel 
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W. F. Sands. 

Taigi, Anna Maria Gesualda Antonia (maiden 
name Giannbtti), Venerable Servant of God, b. at 
Siena, Italy, 29 Mav, 1769; d. at Rome, 9 June, 1837. 
Her parents, Luigi Giannetti and Maria Masijkept an 
apothecary shop at Siena, but lost all their fortune 
and were obliged to go to Rome in search of a liveli- 
hood. Anna Maria was then five years old. Having 
b€*en educated in all the domestic virtues, she was mar- 
ried in course of time, 7 Jan., 1789, to Dominieo Taigi, 
a retainer of the noble family of Chigi, with whom she 
lived happily for forty-eight years. Hitherto nothing 
extraordinary had happened in her life. But one 
day while she knelt witn her husband at the Confessio 
in St. Peter’s she felt a strong inspiration to renounce 
such little vanities of the world as she had allowed 
herself. She began to pay little attention to dress 
and to listen to the inner voice of grace. Soon after- 
war(te she was received publicly in the Third Order of 
Trinitarians in the Church oi S. Carlo alle Quatro 
FontanCj^d having found holy spiritual directors, she 
made rapid progress in the way of perfection. All 
the money she could spare she devoted to the poor 
and miserable, and though not rich she was very 
charitable. Of the hospitals she regularly visited, 
the preferred one was S. Giacomo of the Incurables. 
Despite her love for the j^r, she never neglected her 
own family. Of her children two died young, the 
others grew up in piety under the surveillance of the 
mother. But she never availed herself of her con- 
nexions with persons of good position to take her chil- 
dren out of their humble social environment. The 
whole family were wont to assemble for prayers 
in a small private chapel, and here, later on, 
Ma^ was celebrated by a priest who dwelt with the 
family. The great virtues of Anna Maria w^ere re- 
warded by extraordinary gifts of God’s grace. Dur- 
ing many years, when praying in her chapel she had 
ecstasies and fi^uent visions, in which she foresaw 
the future. She exercised a peculiar influence over 
i^iyiduals and converted many a sinner to God. 
During her life she suffered much both corporally 
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and spiritually, and was a( times meanly calumniated, 
nut alter death her name soon became venerated in 
Home Her body was several times transfeirtni, and 
rests nnally at S. Orisogjono in Trastevere. The 
process of her beatification was begun in 1803, but 
has not yet been finished. 

SiLVjHTRO DELL’ Addoloratv. VUa tie Ui pen, aerm di Dto 
Anna-Marxa Tatgx (lionw, HK)1); Cmjxte de la Phovidknoe, 
dt fa Anna-A/arta Talgx (4th . Toxinmi, isr7), 

tr. Smith Slioo (London, 1873) ; Luqukt, Abrfge de la tt«d’Anrwt 
Afona- TViKat (Pans, 1854); Balhofiore. Della veti. serra d% Dio, 
Anna Mana Tam (Rome, 1865); Bouffier. La servanU de 
Dxeu, AnnorMarvx Ta\g% (5th ed., Pnn«, 1901). 

G. Livariub Oliger. 

Taitlndiam (Tc-i/, Those up river”), a collec- 
tive t(Tm for those members of the Cowichan tribe, of 
Sahslian linguistic stock, occiniying the Ixtwer Fniser 
River. Yale District, British Columbia (Canada), l>e- 
tween Nicomen and Yale, where they border ujjon the 
Thompson River Indians. They have w^veral small 
reserves within the jurisdiction of Fraser River 
agency, of which the principal are Chehalis (110), 
Cheain (95), Hope (79), and Yale (70). From per- 
haps 3()()0 souls a century ago they have decrcawni, 
through smallpox, disease, and former dissipation, 
since the occupation of the country by the w’hites. to 
932 ill 1890 and 578 in 1910. The gospel was preaciu'd 
to them by the Oblates, beginning with I'Y. Cliarles 
Grandidier in 1809, at which time the whole Cowichan 
tribe was sunk in the lowest stage of di'gradation from 
drunkenness and assticiation with depraved whites, 
drunken murders being of almost niglitly occurrenc<\ 
Within two years thej^ were completi'ly reclaimed, all 
Christians, sober and law-abiding; all due, acconiing 
to Protestant testimony, “To the honest and perse- 
vering labours of a poor Catholic priest who receives 
no salary, and is fed by the Indians” (“The 
British Colonist”, Victoria, B. C., 20 March, 
1801, quoted in Morice, “History of the Catholic 
Church in Western Canada”, ll, 312). Of the 
whole number all but seventy-five are now Catholic, 
the others being Anglican or Methodist, and are offi- 
cially reported as law-abiding, industrious, strictlv 
moral, and generally temperate. Their princijial ed- 
ucational centre is 8t. Mar>''8 Mission, on the Fraser 
River, established in 1801 under the managiunent of 
the Oblates assisted by the Sisters of St. Ann, be- 
sides a smaller and more recent mission scIkkiI at 
Yale. Of the Cowichan language, which is siKikcm by a 
number of bands about Lower Fraser and on the oppo- 
site coast of Vancouver Island, very little has been 
recorded beyond some vocabularies by Tolrnie and 
Dawson. A brief sketch of the ethnology of the trilie 
group is given by Boas in “Reiiorts to the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science”. In 
their primitive customs and characteristics they re- 
sembled the cognate Songish, Squamish, Shuswap, 

and Lillooet. , . . , 

Boas, Pirid General Report on Indutnn of BrUieh C olumbia In 
Reports to the Rnttsh Asstfcvatwn for the Admncement of Snenee 
(Ix>ndon, 1889); Idem. Indian Tribes of the Lower Fraser River 
{loc. cit , 1890); Annual Reports of the DejHiriment of Indunn Affairs 
of Canada (Ottawa); Mohke, History of the Catholic Church xn 
Western Canada (2 voIm., Toronto, 1910); Tolmib and nAWPRiN, 
Comparalxte Vocabularxes ... of British Columbia lu Ueologxeal 
and Natural History Survey of Canada (Montreal, IJM) 

James Mooney. 

Takkali (more properly Takhehl, plural Tak- 
hehlne), the hybrid name by which the Ca^ier In- 
dians of the northern interior of British Columbia were 
originally made known by the fur tratlers, who 
times comprised under that denomination the Chil- 
cotin and the Babine tribes as wtdl. The Carriers 
proper inhabit more or less permanent villages ms- 
seminated from the forks of Lake Tatla in the north 
to Alexandria in the south, or from 55 15 to 52 
30' N. lat. They are subdivided into a number of 
septs, based mostly on differences in speecL, all of 
which can be reduced to two main branches: the 


lower and the Upper Carriers, the line of demarca- 
tion running In'tween Stuart, and Fraser Lakes. 
They nuniber to-<iay some U>14 individuals, dis- 
tributed in twelve villages. We may remark that 
under the fostering care of the missionaries, the jwpu- 
lation of some of tliose villages has of late veara been 
constantly on the incrt*ase. This eannot lx» saiil of 
their southern neighlHHirs, the Cliilcotins, a rather 
horde now teiii|H)rarily settUni along the Chil- 
cotm valley. As late as 18(VI they still numbered 
fully 1500 souls; but attiwks of small-jiox and other 
cau8e.s have riHluciHl their (Kipulation to some 4.50. 
When the Babim^ in the nortn w’ere first visited by 
the whitw, those amonp^t them who claimM as their 
home the valley of the lake calknl after them boasted 
alone a ]x>pulation of at least 2(KX). Tog<4her with 
their congeners on the Bulk ley River they do not now 
number mon» than 530 souls. 

Socially HfX'aking, the Carriers and the Babines fol- 
low matriarchy, 8ucc<'ssion to titk’w and projwrty be- 
ing among t hem along t he female line. They are in a 
way rulcnl over by a number of hmxiitaiy’ pet ty chiefs, 
who alone own the lantl on which their eo-clans»nen 
hunt for the Ixmefit of their r<«iKMdive headmen. A 
number of clans divide the tribes, which in the eyes of 
the natives are the source of a relationship at least as 
binding as n'gular consanguinity is with us. Before 
the advent of the misHionarif*s the main duty of these 
chiefs, or noblemen, was the giving of noisy feasts 
calleii “pot late Ik's” on the North Pacific coast, which 
consist-fMi m thepublic distribution, to the niemb€*r8 of 
clans diff(*rcnt from that of the (ionors, of eatables, 
dressed skins, blanki'ts, and other piiTcs of wearing 
apparel. Them* l>ounti(‘H usually celebrated the de- 
mise of some individual. They ha<l to be scrupu- 
lously n‘ciprocatod as soon as a similar occasion pn*- 
sentcnl itself to the recipients of the samiL Thc^ Chil- 
cotins knew also of those “pot latches ”j but among 
them inheritance followed patrilineal principles, and 
their chH‘fs had more powc»r bt*caus(* less nutiHTous 
and unconnecUHl with the clan system. With them 
the son of a chief huccwkIimI his father, instead of a 
nephew taking the place of his maternal uncle as 
among the (’larricrs and Babines. Likewise, while 
the two losf-namiMi trib<*H cri'inated their dead, the 
Chilcotins buried them, generally on hills or knolls. 
The members of the thr<*c trib(*8 b<*lieve<l in the im- 
mortality of the soul and followed the n4igious sys- 
tem outlined in the article DAnAh, where the reason 
for the names (Carrier and Babine will alm^ be found. 

The first contact of the Carriers with the whiten 
dates from 1793 ; t he C'hilcot ins first met t hem in 1808, 
and t he Babines in 1 812, while t he first notions they ob- 
tained of the rf'ligion of the newe4:imers were derived 
from theCatholicw'rvants of thi* traders among (hem. 
In 1842 th<* Carriers receivinl their first inisstonar>' in 
the iH»rson of Rev. M. Demers (q. v.), and four years 
later Father J. Nobili not only retrac(*d his itinerary 
but also evangeliziHl the Babines. The good S4*<*<1 dis- 
tributwl by them* ajKwtolic men could not, however, 
come to full germination Ix'fore the spring of 1873, 
when a p<*rmanent mission was «‘stnf)liMn<Ml by Fafh<*r 
J.-M. Ix* Jacq, O.M.I., on the hanks of Lakc^ Htuart, 
whence the Carrier and Babine vilkig<*M were |M*n<wli- 
cally visited. The k*»« sedentarv' ('hilcotins ba<i al- 
ready reexjived a few visits fnun this pnc*st since 1807, 
the date of the foundation of Ht. Josejih’s Mission, 
some distancxi from their lands. The Carriers, 
cially, provetl easily amenable to Catholic ways of 
thinking, an<i in lh(‘ course of years all of them were 
fully conv(*rted to the C'atholic n^ligion. Buck was 
the state of affairs among them when A. G. Morice 
left the north afU*r a r<*idence of nineteen yeam 
among the Carriers. Though as religiously inclined, 
the Babines took more time to fully attain the moral 
standard presente<l to their appreciation. To-day all 
those aborigines are Catholics, and the conduct of 
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most of them is an honour io the Faith they pro- 

Mackcnxii:. VoyaoeH from Montreal to the Frozen Pacific Oc^an 
(2 voU., I^ndon, 1801); Habmon, A Journal of Voytwes (And- 
over, 1820); Hotis, Adventuree on the Columbia River (New 
1832); MacLkan, Note$ of a TioentyFive Years' Service tn the 
Hudson's Bay Territory (Ixjndon, 1849); Morick, The TTeaJem 
Dints (Toronto, 1889); Idkm, Carrier Socwlogy and Anthology 
(Ottawa, 1892); Idem, Notes on the Western Dints (Toronto. 
1894); Idem, Three Carrier Myths (Toronto, 1896); Idem, Au 
pays de Fours noir (Paria, 1897); Idem. History of the Northern 
Interior of British Columbia (Toronto, 1904) ; Idem. Hist, of the 
Catholic Church in Western Canada (Toronto, 1910); Idem, Ihe 
Great Dini Race (in oourae of publication at Vienna, Austria). 

A. G. MoRICfi. 

Talbot. James, fourth son of George Talbot and 
brother ot the fourt.eenth Earl of Shrewsbury (b. 
1726; d. 1790), is chiefly knttwn for having been the 
last priest to he indicttHl in the public courts for say- 
ing Mass. He was educatt^d at Douai, to which col- 
lege he was a great benefactor. In 1759, at the age of 
thirty-three, he was conseerattid coadjutor bishop to 
Dr. Challoner. During his episcopate he was twice 
brought to trial, on the information lodged by the 
well-known ** Informer” Payne, in 1769 and 1771 
resfwjctively. In each case he was acquitted for want 
of eviiience, but the judge, Ixird Mansfield, was plainly 
on his side, in constjquence of which, though he was 
no friend to Catholics as such, his house was sacked 
during the Gordon Riots in 17S0. On the death of 
Bishop Challoner in 1781, Bishop James Talbot be- 
came vicar Aj:H>stolic of the Ixindon District, which 
he ruled for nine years. He lived a retired life at 
Hammersmith, his unbounded chani^ gaining for 
him the title of “the Good Bishop Talipot”, flis 
chief work during these years was the completion of 
the purchase' of the property at Old Hall, Herts, where 
he had a preparatory acaefemy which afterwards de- 
veloped into St. Edmund’s College. The penal law 
against Catholic schools still existed, and Bishop Tal- 
bot was again thn'atened with imprisonment; but he 
contrived to evade punishment. During the last 
years of his life the Catholic Committee was already 
threatening trouble. In order tx) control it. Bishop 
Talbot allowed himself to be elected a member; but 
it was soon evidi'iit that th(' laymen were beyond 
control. I'lie crisis however had not yet arrived when 
Bishop Talbot died at, his houw* at Hammersmith. 

The only oonneoUxl aocuunt of hia cpiacopato is in Ward, 
Dawn of Catholic Revival (Ivomlon, 1909). For dotailn of his 
trials, see Barnard, Life of Challoner (London, 1784); Burton, 
The Life and T^mes of Bishop Challoner (London, 1910); 
further allusions in Huhenbetu, Life of Mdner (Dublin, 
1862); Brady, Catholic Hierarchy (London, 1877), Amherst, 
History of Catholic Emanci/xilion (London, 1886); Ward, 
History of St. Edmund's Colleye (I/ondon, 1893); Haile and 
Bonnky, Life of Linyard n,ondon, 1911). Boo also Milner’s 
(Rntuary Sermon (Mil in Westminster Archives). 

Bernard Ward. 

Talbot, John, English Catholic layman, b. 
1536(?); d. 1(K)7(?). Only son and heir of Sir John 
Talbot, of Grafton, Worcestershire, he was the father, 
^ Katharine, d. of Sir William Potre, of the Rev. 
George Talbot, Catholic priest, and ninth Earl 
of Shrew8bur>\ He became a member of Lincoln’s 
Inn, 10 February, 1555-6. It was when passing 
through Smithfield, Ixindon, in July, 1580, with Mr. 
and Mrs. Talbot, that Bl. Robert. Johnson, the martyr, 
w^as nMJOgnized by Sledd, the informer. lnde<»d, Fr. 
Persons, ft.J., calls Bl. Robert “Mr. Talbot’s priest” 
(Cath, Rec^. 8oc., II, 27), though, as it appears, he 
was, rather, l.ady Petre’s. Talbot was cornmittcKi 
to the custtxiy of trie Dean of Westminster, 24 August, 
1580, and am wards removed to the house of his 
brother-in-law. Sir John P«'tre, in Aldersgate Street. 
On 1 Octobi'r, 1581. the plague being then rife in the 
City, he was movtxi to some other house within ten 
or twelve miU's of London. In 1583 the priest, Hugh 
Hall, eonfesscxl that he had in past years been ent(T- 
tained by him. LaU'r Talbot was restricted to the 
house of one Henry IMiitney, at Mitcham, Surrey, 


and two miles round it. In 1588 he was imprisoned 
in Wisbech Castle for having heard Mass contrary 
to the provisions of the statute 23 Eliz. c. i. Froin 
9 Dec., 1588, to about 13 May, 1589, he w^hl^rat^ 
on bail, owing to his own and his wife s bad health. 
He then seems to have been restricted to his bouse in 
Clcrkenwcll. On 12 March, 1589-90, he was ordered 
into confinement at the house of Richard Fiennes 
at Broughton in Oxfordshire, whence he was released 
on bail for a fortnighton 24 May, 1590. He wasagain 
allow^ out on bail on 20 December, 1590, and 22 
July, 1591. In 1592 he was at “ Jfickslie” (Bexley or 
Bickley?) Kent. On 27 August, 1592, the recusants 
formerly imprisoned at Ely, Banbury, and Brough- 
ton were ordered back to their respective prisons; 
but an exception was made (17 September, 1592) 
in favour of John Talbot. However, next year we 
find him in Ely gaol. Thence he was liberated on 
bail for a considerable period to act as umpire in a 
family dispute. Later on he was allowed to take 
“the Bathes”, presumably at Bath, on account of 
his health. Between Michaelmas, 1593, and 10 March 
following, he paid £120 in fines for recusancy. After- 
wards he was imprisoned in Banbury Castle, whence 
he was released on bail for two months, 27 Feo., 159(>- 
7, his leave being subsequently extended on 29 April, 
1597, and 6 Nov., 1597. In 1601 he was living in 
Worcestershire and pressure was brought to bear on 
him to secure his influence to promote the candidature 
of Sir Thomas Leighton as one of the parliamentary 
representatives of the shire. In 1604 he was pjwing 
£20 a month in fines for his recusancy, the benefit of 
which was on 26 August granted to Sir William 
Anstruther, who on 13 October in the same year ob- 
tained his pardon. On the following 8 December 
a warrant was issued for the release to him of £160, 
due from him to the Crown in fines for recusancy. 
In 1605 he was su^ected of complicity with the 
conspirators of tlie Gunpowder Plot, one of whom. 
Robert Winter, of Haddington, near Droitwich^ ban 
married his daughter Gertrude. Robert Winter, 
however, declared that he had said nothing on the 
subject to his father-in-law, knowing that he would 
not join the plot under any circumstances. Indeed 
he had actually driven the fugitive conspirators from 
his door. Talbot was, nevertheless, arrested, and on 
4 December, 1605, examined. On 26 September. 
1606, the value of his recusancy was granted to Lora 
Hay. His second son, John, father of the tenth 
Earl of Shrewsbury, died in London in 1607, and he 
himself probably died about the same year. 

Calendars of State Papers Domestic, 1581 to 1610; Dasent, 
Ads of the Privy Council (London, 1890-1907); Strype, Life 
and Acts of John Whitgift, 1 (Oxford, 1822), 529; Idem. Annals 
of the Reform in England, IV (Oxford, 1824), 276; Hist. 

MSS. Commission Cal. of Cecil MSS., IV, 268; Cokaynb, 
Complete Peerage (Ixindon, 1887-1898); Rec. of Hon. Soc. of 
Lincoln's Inn, Admissions, I (London, 1896), 62. 

John B. Wainewright. 

Talbot, John, Venerable. See Palabor, Thomab, 
Venerable. 

Talbot, Peter, Archbishop of Dublin, 1660-1680; 
b. at Malahide, Dublin, in 1620. At an early 
age ho entered the Society of Jesus in Portugal, 
where he pursued his sacr^ studies with great dis- 
tinction. He was ordained jwiest at Rome, and 
subsequently for some years hdd the chair of theol- 
At the College of Antwerp. Meantime, through 
the Cromwellian usurpation, Charles II and the 
royal family were compelled to seek a refuge first 
in Paris and then at Colorae. Throughout the whole 
period of the king’s exile, the four brothers of Dr. 
Talbot were attached to the royal Court. The eldest 
brother, Sir Robert Talbot, had held a high commis- 
sion under Lord Ormond in the army in Ireland 
during the Federation period, and was now reckoned 
among the king’s most confidential advisers. A 
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younger brother, Colonel Richard Talbot, was also 
remarkable for his devotedness to the cause of the 
exiled monarch and stood high in royal favour 
Under James II he became Duke of Tyrconnell and 
Ixird- Lieu tenant of Ireland. Dr. Talbot hims«*lf 
was constantly in attendance on the king and Ins 
Court. On account of lus knowledge of the con- 
tinental languages he was repeatedly dispatclu'il on 
private embassies to LjsIm)!!, Mtulrid, and Paris, 
and in all of them gave abundant proof of ability 
and fidelity to the royal cause. It apjiears uiKpu^H- 
tionable that during his exile in Cologne, Charlt's II 
receixtni instruction in the Catholic faith, and was 

f rivately roceiviHl into the Cdiurch by Dr. Talbot. 

t used to be said of the king by his friends that 
whemwer he was in a serious iikmxI he was a Catholic, 
but hen he was in a meny mood he bade adieu to 
all religion. Unfortunately this second mood gen- 
erall\ prevailed, especially after the lU'storation, 
and tins exjilains why he needtnl to be again receivcHl 
into 1 he Church on his death-lKsl by Father Hudh*- 
8ton(', O S.B. On the return of the king to Dmdon, 
Dr. 'falbot received an appointment as Qimhmi’s 
A lmoner, but the Clarendon and Ormond faction, 
that was then predominant, feared his influence 
with the king. A plot was deviscnl against him. 
He vas ev(‘n accused of eonspirmg with the aid of 
four .1 ('suits to assassinate the Duke of Onmmd, and 
so fiis'ce was the persecution stirnsl up against him 
that he was forecnl to si'ok safety by n'signing bis 
position at Court, and n'tinng to the Omtimmt. 
I'he king allowc'd him a jiension of three hundred 
pounds a year. B<‘fore his return to luigland Dr. 
Talbot bad, with the approval of th(‘ Ceneral of tlu' 
J(‘suits, disseven’d his ('oniU'Xion with the Society. 
He viis appoint(Hl Archbishop of Dulilm on 11 Jan- 
uary, lt>(>9, and was <*ons(*(Tat<*d at Antwerp on 0 
May the same y(*ar, by the Bishop of Antwer|>. 
sist(‘d by the Bishops of (Ihc'iit and herns It was 
a proi>itiouH time for aiipointinisits to the Irish s<k*s. 
Ijord (.)rmond was no long<T in favour and was sixm 
aftor remo\'(*d from the* Ndceroyulty, and those* who 
KUce(‘(Hled him were suprK»w*d not to be so hostile 
to the religious int(T(\stK of Ireland; they wtTe even 
said to have received instructions from the king 
to be* lenient in th(‘ir d(*alings with his Irish Catholic 
subj(‘cts, and to show special favour to Dr. lalbot 
The archbishop ouivrod with great zeal on the lul- 
minist ration of th(* diocese* and was untiring in his 
efforts to promote the inte*r(*sts of his long j)erH(*ciiU*<l 
flock In the month of August, 1070, he* held his 
first dioe;(*san synod m Dublin. It was a nie*morabIe* 
(‘vent that gaw joy to the Catholie? iKidy. It was 
owned with High Mjiks. which for forty years many of 
the faithful had not witnessed. To add to the* »ol(‘m- 
nity, rich embroidery and other ornaments we're* sent 
from the* vicc're'gal castle to adorn the J“far. One 
of the abuse's that calk'd for reme*dy tells of the* eiif- 
ficultie's that pre'ssed upon the pne'sts 
in their ende^avour to m(*et the* wants of the* faithful. 
On w(H‘k days they hml been aercustomi'd to duplicate, 
whilst on Sundays t hoy had to colchrato holy Mi^ 
threi- In tho same y<-ar an nasombly of ho 

archbishops and bishops and rcpri.st.ntatiyw of the 
clcrKV was held in Dublin, having for it« mam punifisc 
the .»n8id.Tation of a forrn or Declaration f All^ 
ttiance winch wa« drawn up by hather Peb-rW alsh and 
his associate Remonstrants, and which was urRcd on 
the bishops for general acceptance by the Omiondist 
party, the betti r to sow dissensions among the Irish 
Catholics. The asscmblwl bishops 
iected the proposed form of allegiance, but, tji pnive 
tUat «t,ia jtraa not doiic through any lack of loyalty, 


that this was not done through any 
they drew up another Declaration 
di7idl^ance. but omitting some 
to Catholics that had been cunnmgfy J" 

rejected Declaration. A fierce iscussion was in 
XIV.— 28 


consequence raised by the Remonstrants backed by 
the ()rmondists, that distraeUni the country fiw 
st'\'eral years. At this listw'inbly the question of 
pn'CiHle'nce and of the primatial authority gave rise 
to (‘onsuierable discussion luid knl to an e'lnbittenxl 
ctMitn>versy l>etw(*t'n the An*hbishop of Dublin and 
Veil. Oliver Blunkedt, Archbishop of Armagh. Both 
pre'late's considorcHl that thev we're asse'rting the rights 
of thc'ir rctejn'ctive sen's, antle'ae*h publiHlunl a Icanitnl 
trt'atise* on the subjen*!. Whilst this contro\n*rMy 
L‘iste*<i Dr. Tallx)t wrote some severe censun'S regarding 
the Archbishop of .Vriiiagh, but when in prison for 
the Faith in late'r ye'ars, he luidnnsse'd to the Arch- 
bishop t^f .\rm:igh, then a bnitlu'r prisoner, an ample 
asking his forgiven<*ss for the^ harsh things 
that had hen'ii formerly writtem, and the Yen. Olive'r 
IMimki'tt, as we* will just now sen*, showtnl in a most 
practical mannc'r how sinc<'n*ly tuid afTi'ctionate'ly 
ne was n'concik'd to his fornu'f op|M>nent. Anothi'f 
nu*f*ting of the* CatluJic genii r>’. convenieni by Dr. 
Talbot, at whi(‘h it was reneolved to send to the (knirt 
at Dmeion a rt'pre'se'i it alive who woukl seek rtnlrenw 
for some of the* grievanen*s to which th(» Catholif'a 
of In'lanel wen* siibjt'ctt'd, gave* gre*at aku*i]i to the 
Crornwi'llian se'ttk'rs and to the* Orrnonelists. It was 
an attempt, llu*y said, to rcve'rse* the Act of 8e*t- 
tk'nient nnel to foster a freneh rt'bellion. An addrems 
fn>m Farliame*nt was pre'se'iiteel to the^ king iiraying 
that by niyal t'dicl all the* Catholic pndaU's and clenry, 
and in particular “Feter Talbot, pre'tendeMi An*h- 
bishop of Dublin”, be banishenl from the kingelom, 
and furtlu'r “that all e'onvc'nts, se'minariw, and fxjpi^ 
pulilic sc*bools be* suppn'sse'd; that no Irish panist 
be* admit te*!! to inhabit in any e’orporation of that 
kingdom; that all the* Irish i^apists might be eiis- 
ariiK'el, and no Papist be* e'ithe'r (*ontinu<Hl or liilmitt^nl 
U) lie a (‘ommander or soldier in that Kingdom”. 
1'he king knew full w(‘ll how groundk^ and absurd 
we're* the* pn‘tence»s for such a royal (*elirt, but he ww 
1<M> weak te) ofTt‘r any r<‘Hist aiu‘e, and thus, in 1(1711, 
a fK'ree sbirin of |>e*rH<*cution was let looser against the 
whole* ('Catholic Isidy in lrt*land, and Dr. Talbot waa 
<'omp<‘lIe‘d to seek safety in e'xile*. During his ban- 
islitueni he* re*side'd gene*rally in Paris; but by pas- 
toral lett(*rs and wntt.en iustructions he* coritinum 14) 
do all tiiat was in his miwer to guide and eniinfort his 
flesk In l()7r) Dr 'ralbot, worn out with infirmities, 
obtaine'd ]M*rniisHion to re'turn k) Kngland e)nly, and 
for two ye'ars he rebuk'd with a family frkmd at 
Poole Hall in Cbe'shin* Towards the close* of 1(177, 
he* pe‘titi<»ne*d the* Oown for kaive “to come to Jre- 
liinei to die* in his own country”, and thremgh the in- 
fluence of the Duke* of York his pe»tition was granted. 
Just the*!! the* “Popish Plot” was lK*ing organize^d 
by Ixird Shafte*sbury and 'Fit us Date's, and ve*ry seam 
information was forwank'd U» the* Jjord-Lieuienant, 
the Duke* of Ormond, U) the efTc'ct that a re'beJlion 
was ls‘ing plannesi in In*laTid, that P(*te*r lalbot, 
Are-Jibishop of Dublin, was one eif the ae^omplicew, 
and that assassins were* hirf*d to inunk*r the? duke 
himse'lf. Ormond n*i)lie*d that he* had no appre^- 
he*risie>n what 4 *ve*r on these* heuuis, and that as re'gards 
Peter Talbot there e*ouhl be* no foundation forth<*m, 
as he was in a dying state. N(*v«*rthe k*«s as it wiw 
n(*ce*sHarv U> give some colour to the* e'xistcnce^ of «u<!»i 
a plot, on S October, 107H, he signeHl a wairani for 
the archbishoii's arre*Ht, and he write's on the same 
day Ui the Oiuncil in l/mdon: “1 have* H»*nt a armad- 
ron of his Majesty ^s guard of he>m* txi anprehend 
Pete»r Talbot, the Titular Archbishop of I/tlblin . 
He was am«ted at Cartown near at the 

house* of his brother, (Vilonel Rie*hard rall>oi, and, as 
Carte atUists, was rt'move*el to Dublin ‘ in a 
and ejommitte^d ck)se* prisoner Uj i J! 

Dcrwin to attend him in his miserable and helplean 
wndition, the violence e)f his dis^ra^r ^ing scarce 
supportable and thre?atenmg his ek?ath at every 
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moment.’ ’ For two years Dr. Talbot endured with 
heroic constancy all the sufferings of his painful 
disease and the hardships and filth of his loathsome 
dungeon. He dud in priscm in the beginning of 
Novemlxsr, 1680. Ormond, in a jiostscnpt to a letter 
of 20 Nov., urn addressed to I^rd Sutherland, 
writes: have for two or thnn; posts forgot to ac- 

quaint your Lordship that P<*ter Tall>ot, the Titular 
Archbisnop of Dublin, is dead, and that care was 
taken to have the body look<‘d ufion by some that 
knew him.” It is the tradition that he was in- 
terred in the churchyard of St. AndiKin’s, close by 
Lord Portlester’s tomb. From his prison cell Dr. 
Talbot had written on 12 April, 1679, p<‘titioning 
that a priest be allowed to visit him, as he was bed- 
ridden “these six months past” and was now in 
imminent danger of death. The* m‘tition wiui re- 
fused, Vmt the Venerable Oliv<»r Plunkett, Archbi.shoj) 
of Armagh, was a pristiner for the Faith in an 
joining cell, and on hearing of Dr. Talbot’s dying 
condition fortjed his way through the warders and 
administered to the dying jirelate the last consola- 
tions of religion. Dr. Talbot may justly be ctyled 
a confessor of the Faith and a true martyr of Christ. 

Wkitinos. — Dr. Talbot, whilst living on the Con- 
tinent, puVilished several works, as well before his ap- 
pointnuuit to the S<»e of Dublin, as during his years of 
exil(‘. His principal writings are; “A 'IVeatise on the 
Nature of Catholic Faith and Heresy with Reflexions 
upon the* Nullity of the English Protestant Church 
and Clergy” (8 vols., Rouen, 16.57) ; “The Politician’s 
Catechism”, by N. N., printed at Antwerp (sic) in 
the year 1668; “The Nullity of the Prelatique 
Clergy” (Brussels, 1659); “The Duty and Com- 
fort of SufTering Subj(‘cts” (a pastoral letter to the 
Irish Catholics). Pans, 1674; “Blackloana* llu'resis, 
Historia et Confutatio, .\uctor<’ M. Lomino I'heologo, 
Gandavi anno 167.5” (mainly directed against Dr. 
Hargentj in the appendix is insert (d a letter of the 
nuncio in Paris of 26 .July, 1676, congratulating Dr. 
Talbot on his (ixcjellent work and intimating that 
Bargent luul retracted his erronc'ous propositions); 
“ Primatus Dubliiuuisis. vel summa rationum quibus 
innititur ecclesia Dulilinensis in possessione et 
pro8(*cutione sui juris ad primatuin Hybernia\ In- 
Bulis, Ex Officina Nicolai de Raclu', sub Bibliis aureis, 
1674” (an (*xcet»dingly rare work ; there is a copy in 
the library of the Coll<*ge of Propaganda at Rome, 
with the inscription, “Ex libris Jacobi Eustachii, 
Dublincnsis, 1 683 ” ) . 

Pathk^k Fkancis Cardinal Mohan. 

Talbot. Thomas Joseph, b. 14 February, 1727; d. 
at Hotwells, near Bristol, 24 April, 1795. Brother of 
the fourteemth Earl of Shrewsbury, and of Bishop 
James Talbot (q. v.), he was sent to Twyford School, 
and thence to I)ouai (1739). In 1745-46, together 
with his brother James, he made the grand tour under 
the tutelage of Alban Butler. He returned to Douai 
to study theology ; and after ordination he spent some 
time with Alban Butler at Norwich. In 1754 he was 
placeil at Brockhampton. On the expulsion of the 
Jc^suita from France, Talbot was named President of 
the College of St. Omer’s by the committee of the 
Parliament of Paris (August, 1762), a post which he 
accepted only after much hesitation and with great 
reluctance. lie was consecratetl to the titular See 
of Aeon (March, 1766) as coadjutor to Bishop Hom- 
yold, whom he succeeded in the government of the 
Midland District (26 December, 1778). His rule 
fell in a time of transition, when the desire and pros- 
pect of relief from the Penal Laws led many prominent 
Catholics to adopt a policy of excessive compromise, 
the period of the Catholic Committees and the 
Cisalpine Club, for the difficulties of which his peace- 
ful character was but ill-adapted. Although he 
joined the three other vicars Apostolic in condemning 


the proposed oath in 1789, he hesitated to promulgate 
the eSnnation in his district, and m the second 
condemnation which the other vioars Apostolic pub- 
hshS in 1791 he thought it neither expedient nor 
ustifiable to concur. The explanation of this action 
is to be found in his conviction that peace and con- 
rord could only be restored to the distracted Catholics 
by means of mutual conce^ion and chanty, a sen- 
timent which almost all his lettere manifest. Cer- 
tainly the most memorable, as also the most per- 
manent, act of his administration was his invitation 
to Dr. John Bew (November, 1793) to take charge of 
the mission of Oscott and to undertake there the 
training of students for the priesthood, whereby 
was made the beginning of Oscott College. Deeply 
characteristic of the man is his only recorded literarv 
publication, a small treatise on “Almsgiving which 
he translated from the French. He was buried in 
the vault under Trenchard Street church; in 1906 
his remains were removed to Downside Abbey. 

Brady, Episcopal Succession (London, 1877); Kirk, Biog- 
rapfues of Enghsh Calholirs (London, 1909) Ward, Dawn of 
Catholic Revival in England (2 vola., London, 1909), Idem, Hxs- 
loTu of St. Edmutuh' ('allege (London, 1893); Burton, Lt/e of 
Bishop ('halloner (2 vola., London, 1909); Amherst. History of 
Catholic Emancipation (London, 1886); Idem, History of Oscott in 
Oscotian, Knox, Douay Dianes, 
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Talisman. See Amulet. 

Talleyrand- Pfirlgord, Charles -Maurice de, 
Prince of Beiievento, Bishop of Autun, P>enoh minister 
and ambassador, b. in Paris, 13 February, 1754; d. 
there, May, 1838. The eldest of an ancient French 
family, he was dostmed for Holy orders, owing to an 
accident which had made him lame. After having 
completed his studies at the College d’Harequrt., he 
went to St-Sulpicp and, against his inclination, be- 
came an abb(5. He then read thi* “most revolution- 
ary l)ooks”, and at length, giving up his priestly life, 
plunged into the licentiousness of the period. Having, 
nevertheless, been ordained pri(‘st (1779) and ap- 
pointed general agent of the clergy (1780) he rapidly 
acquired a reputation as a man of ability. The As- 
sembly of the Clergy of France of 1782 appointed him 
their promoter, and in 1785 ho became secretary. 
Owing to his notorious immorality he obtained an 
episcopal see only through a promise wrung from the 
dying king by his father, Comte Daniel de Talley- 
rand. Consecrated on 16 January, 1789, and pro- 
rnoted to the Bishopric of Autun, he appeared in his 
diocese only to be elected a member oi the “Etats 
G<^n(^raux”. He soon became one of the most im- 
portant personages in Europe, and utilized every op- 
portunity to advance his private interests. 

Opposed in his heart to a revolution which he ac- 
cused of having “dismembered France”, he first 
advised Louis XVI to dissolve the Assembly, but be- 
lieving the democratic movement irresistible he joined 
it. As a member of the Constitutional Committee, 
ho took part in the “Declaration of the Rights of 
Man”. He extolled the spoliation of the clergy and 
took the oath to the Civil Constitution. His chap- 
ter, however, having described him as deserving 
“infamy in this w^orld and damnation in the next’^ 
he resigned his see. But he had consecrated 
several constitutional bishops, given Gobel the 
Bishopric of Paris, and was excommunicated by pon- 
tifical Brief of 13 April, 1791. In 1792 he was sent to 
Dmdon on an unofficial diplomatic mission and en- 
d^voured to organize a Franco-English alliance. He 
did not, however, obtain more than a promise of 
neutrality. Finally banished by the Convention, he 
^capM to the United States. He returned to Paris in 
March, 1796, and, owing to the influence of BarraSjWas 
appointed M inister of F oreign Affairs. He immediately 
BonapartiC as the CTeat auxiliary who 
would moke everything smooth”. With Bonaparte 
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and hiey^ he prepared the coup d'^lal of Brumaire, 
after which he iissLsted the First Consul in the dn\ft- 
ing of the Concordat. The meanwhile had rt'- 
leased him from the ban of exeominunicatiou and 
restored hun to secular life and the lay communion. 
Napoleon then comi>elleil him (1803)‘ to marry by 
civil law hLs mistress, Miwiame Grand, an EnglLsh 
divotreej who had not lived with her former husband. 
As the principal aj^ent in the treaties concludcxl by 
Napoleon, he obtaimxl for his si^rvices a fortune of 
some sixty million francs. He was ma<le grand 
chamberlain, vict^-elector of th(* Empire, and Sover- 
eign Prince of litmevento. However, he twlvised 
against th(‘ Franco- Russian Alliance ana resigned the 
ininiNtry in August, 1807. His opposition to the 
Spanish War in ISO!) was the cause of hia complete 
disgiace, and he awaited at Vahuivny at his hotel 
in the Hue St. Florentin the fall of N^apoleon. 

In 1S14 the bhnperor of Ru.ssia, his giK^t, “com- 
mitted himself entirely into his hands". Once mor <3 
lead<T of th<’ provisional Government, he made the 
Sen.ite establish a constitution to give jxiwer to 
Ixxns XVI II. On his appointment as Minister of 
Foreign .VtTairs hi' prc'servisl to France its frontiers of 
179‘J, and at the Congre.ss of Vienna he broke the 
union of the great powers by secretly concluding a 
tri'aty with Austria and England. Again apfiointeil 
minister of Louis XVHl (1^L5) he preservisi his 
country from dismemberment, but left the presidency 
of the Council after the election of 22 .August, 1815, 
As grand chamlx'rlain and p<H'r of France, he henci'- 
forward content I'd himself with watching and sen- 
tent lously criticizing events. In IHilO Ltuiis Philipi>e, 
whose acci'ssion he had favouriHl, appoint ( h 1 him to 
the ('inbas^y of London, where the* repri'sentativi's of 
all tht' countries “bent bi'fore him" After having 
established the entente corrluile with England, h<‘ rt'- 
sigic'd office m Novemb(*r, 1881. In his magnificent 
“solitude" of Valen<,*ay he wTote his “ Mi'''moire.s", in 
which he aaserts he “never had Ix'trayed a govern- 
ment which had not betraviHl itself first", nor ever 
put his “own interests in the balanci' with those of 
Francf*". Four hours before his death he signed, in 
the pH'sence of .Ablu' Dupanloup, a solemn d(*clara- 
tion in which he openly disavowed “the great ernirs 
which . . , had troubh'fl and afflicieil the C"atholic, 
Apostolic and Roman Church, and in which he him- 
self had had the misfortune to fall". 

I \IN', ('orrrsjMndanrf dipUtmaliqxtt df Tallei/rand Iai 
K xon de Tatlei/rarui d Londren m 1 Le* letfrfB d' A m^ru/ur d Utrd 
Lanndoime (PariM, 1HS7); Idkm, ('orrfBjioudanrr diphtmittauf de 
Talhyrand, Le mintHtfrt de Tallei/r<ind noun h DirnUnre (PariM, 
181U-1M92); DE Bh(kji.ik, M^mtnrtx du prince de TaUryrarul 
(PnriH 1892); Fiammkkmont. De V auihrnUcd^ den M^moirr* de 
Tnllejirnnd (PariK, 1892), Hokel. Talleyrand et een SDmaxren 
(PariH, 1894), Bebthand, M de Hacourt ei leg AUnui^ea de 
Talleiirand (PariH, 189.3). lUn.wER, Hietorxcal Charactrrg 7 alleys 
rand (I><»ndon, 1897). tr Pehuot (Pam. 1898), Sainte-Heioe. 
MmiHxeur de Talleyrand (Pans. 1870). PirilOT, -SoMPf'nint ^'diniee 
nur Tallef/rund (f»anH. 1870». MakcadA. TaUeyratxd prtire et 
erfaxie (Pans, 188,3), PinoaUD, Le Conorie de \ienne et Ui pfdtltffue 
de Talleyrand in Rerue lUeiartaue, L\\. BLENHEKHASHErr. 
Tallcyrarui (Borlm. 1894). »*',Npcyiov. 
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Tallif, Thomas, English composer, b. ^ut 1514; 
d 2H Nov., 15S5. He was a chorister at Saint Paul s 
Cathedral, London, becoming organist of Waltham 
Abbey in 1536. In 1.540 his post was forfeited on the 
dissolution of the abbey, and in 1542 he appears as a 
gentleman of the Clwwl Itoyal, continuing ^sueh 
Sader Henry VIII, PMwnrd VI Queens Mary and 
Elizabeth. Owing to his erlraorthnary eminenw as a 
m^ician, he retained his Chapel Royal appointment 


unmolcst^, although he steadfastly clung to the old 
Faith amid all the changes from 1545 to 1584. Like 
Byrd he was an avowed Catholic, ami even Elisabeth 
herst'lf connivtHl at the rclcnlion of 'Fallis in his cotut 
appointments. In conjunction with Byrti he ob- 
tained the valuable monoiKily of printing music and 
ruled music paiK'r from 1575 till his death, and he waa 
also given laniiH valueil at 30 pounds sterling per year 
by Eliaal>eth. as well as various titbit. He was 
buried in Grtnmwich parish church. The metrical 
epitaph which w'as plaml over hi.s tomb wras subse- 
quently set to iiiusic by De Cooke, His fecundity as 
a oonqMifM'r was enormous, and he WTote several fours 
(ie force including a forty-part motet “Spem aliam non 
habui". Many of his masses art' of gix'at merit, es|^)6- 
cially hi.s “Salve intenieruta" and his mass for four 
voices. Owing to his rtdigious views itK)st of his eom- 
jmsit ions wen' not print ihI during his lifetime, hut in 
recent years his MS. work has rect'ived much atten- 
tion from skilled (nlit^irs. His Dorian service and 
livi'-part Litany an' gems of musical hut are not 
to be compared to his exquisite Latin motets, and 
above all his glorious “Lamentations". Homo 
ehanning motets are meluded in his printeti “Can- 
tione.s" (157(1), while many of his Latin settings ore 
tmkeml to suit .Vngliean tasti's, e. g. his “O Sacrum 
CAmvivium" a<lapto<l to “1 eall and ery" by Barn an! . 
He essaycnl all the existing art-fornis, including 
“Fancies for the Organ" and some virginal pieces. 
Unfortunately, he has bwii too frequently judged by 
his English H(*rvir<»H, but thesi' wen' merely written 
ex officio and do not reveal the genuine Tallis, w^hoso 
Ix'st contrapuntal work may b<^ placcxi almost on a 
par with that of Falestrina. 

Kitnkr, Qurllen (lAMDiiK. 1 900-04): Grove, Dtet. 

Mueu' and Mugieinne, V (Iaiuooii, 1904-10). Terry, (^athol'^ 
('hurek Muete (IxinOon, 19()7); W'alekr, A Uxetory of Mu$%c in 
Enylami {Otiord, 11K)7). 

W. H. Grattan- Flood. 


Talmud. — 1. Definition. — a post-lfiblicd 
substantive formation of lVeli'5\ “to ieach"origi- 
nally sign I fu'd “ doctrine ", “ st udy In n special sense, 

however, it mi'ant the justification and exfilanatkm 
of rcligiouH and h'gal norms or IlaUikhoth (“conduct", 
signifying “the law in accordance with which the con- 
duct of life is to he repilatfsl "). When in the third 
century the Halakhotn eolk'etion of Jehuda 1 or the 
recordcHl Mishria bt'camt* the chief object of study, the 
exiin'Hsion “Talmud" was apnlicnl chiefly to the dis- 
cussions and explanations of tne Minima. Finally, it 
iHX'ame the general designation for the Mishna itxelf 
and the colh'ction of discusHions concerned with it. 
For the lattf*r. tlie designation Gemiira, interpreted tm 
“completion" from “to complete", Aramaic 

abbreviated subw'nucntly bi^came th<^ ac- 
cepted term. The word first found entrance into the 
Talmud editions through Ghrisfian censorship; manu- 
scripts and the old print ( h 1 editions use the I'xpression 
Talmurl. We therefore understand by Tairmal a 
compilation consist 111 ^ of the Mi*hna^ i. e. the cmlifi- 
cation of .Jewish religious and l<*gal norms, and of the 
Qemara, or the collcsction of discussions and explana- 
tions concerning the Mishna. 

II. Orioin of thk Talmhu. — Hince Esdros the 
foundation of the Jewish religious community wan 
the law. Everything was regiilaU?d in accordance 
with fixed norms; nothing could be added or changed 
in the law laid down in the Pentateuch. Yet the 
ever- vary ing conditions of life called for new ordi- 
nances, ana thew* wen' decree<i in accordance with 
the nec^s of the time and the special cases to be deter- 
mine<i. There were thus formfsd a traditional law 
and custom orally transmitted. Every deenje of 
this kind (halokm), if it had existed from time 
immemorial and nothing further cf>uld he said in 
regard to its origin, was called ns^n, m 

law given to Moses on Mount Siiuu. Even for ortlio* 
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dox Judaism of to-day it is an article of faith that 
Moses, at the same time that he received the written 
law. recorded in the Pentateuch also receiv(‘d detailed 
explanations of the different laws, which were handed 
down by tradition as oral law. In addition to this 
the scribes at an early period attempted, by interpre- 
tation of the Torah, to make the law applicable to 
the changed conditions of life, to base the new pre- 
cepts at least retrospectively on the Torah, and to 
draw out of it further religious laws. For this kind 
of Scriptural learning hermeneutic rules (Muldoth) 
were at a later period established, at first seven, 
which were then divided into fourteen, and finally 
increased to thirty-two. All the older additions to 
the Torah as well as the constantly increasing new 
material were for a long time transmitted orally, 
and, according to the prevailing view, it was for- 
bidden to remrd it in writing. But it is at all events 
wrong to assume that there was a formal prohibition 
to record Halakhoth in writing. The prohibition 
probably referred to written records intended for 
public use; for a fixed record of the traditional law 
would have acted as a hindrance to its further devel- 
opment in accordance with the existing needs of the 
day. It is by no means improbable that the final 
reauction of the Mishna was preceded by previous 
written records, ospt^cially after Rabbi Agiba, at, the 
beginning of tlie second century, had divested the 
study of the law of its previous Midrash character 
and had undertaken to arrange the materials sys- 
tematically. Among his pupils it was probably 
Rabbi Me’ir who continued these syst ematic labours. 
But of such collections only one finally attained 
canonical recognition, and therefore was called 
Mishna par excellmccy viz. the one edited about the 
end of the second century of our (‘ra by Rabbi 
Jehuda I, called Ha-nanhi (the prince) or Ila-gadosh 
(the saint) or simply the Rabbi. This then is our 
Mishna, the basis of the Talmud. 

Rabbi Jehuda had adopted only a part of the 
doctrines, which in course of time nad been handed 
down in the different schools. Althouf?h he select.(»d 
what was most important, he sometimes omitt(*d 
much that seemed important to others; and, on the 
other hand, it was felt that even the unimportant 
should not be allowed to sink into oblivion. In 
conseouence, other collections soon originated, which, 
though not canonical, were nevertheless highly val- 
ued. All the Halakhoth which were not included in 
the Mishna of Jehuda received the name Baraithoth 
(sing. Baraithay “omitted doctrine”). The most 
important Baraitha collection is the Tosephta. 

The precise brevity of expression and the preg- 
nant form in which the Mishna had codified the Hala- 
khoth made an interpretation of them necessary, 
while the casuistic features of the work were a stimu- 
lus to further casuistic development. In the pro- 
found study and explanation of its contents much 
weight was placed upon the Haggada, i. e. the doc- 
trines not included in the law (folk-lore, legends, 
historic recollections, ethics and didactics, etc.), 
of which Jehuda, who aimed to draw up a code of 
laws, hod taken little or no account. Everything, 
in fact, that tradition offered was brought within the 
ran|i:e of discussion. In order to give a suitable 
designation to the new tendency in the teaching of 
the law, sehola^, up to the time of the final transcrip- 
Hon of the Mishna, were known as TannaHm (sing. 
Tanna. “teacher”), those who came after them, 
A»M^a im (sing. Arnorny “speaker”). The collection 
of the Amora im, as finally recorded, was called, as 
^ated above, Talmud, later Gemara: that of the 
Palestinian schools, the Palestinian Gemara, that of 
the Babylonian schools, the Babylonian Gemara. 
^ j Mishna and Gemara, 

OT the I almud in our sense of the word, discriminates, 
therefore, between hlishna and Palestinian Gemara, 


or “Palestinian Talmud”, and Mishna and Baby- 
lonian Gemara or “Babylonian Talmud”. The 
latter is meant when the Talmud without further 
specification is referred to. 

III. The Mishna “repetition”, translated 

by the Fathers of the Church The word 

is a substantive formation from the root “to 

repeat”. From this meaning was developed, in 
the language of the later schools, the characteristic 
method of all teaching and learning, particularly of 
doctrines orally transmitted, which was accomplished 
by repeated enunciation on the part of the teacher and 
frequent repetition on the part of the pupil. Both 
expressions (n^U and n:u?3) thus became a term for 
the science of tradition, the former signifying the 
special study of orally transmitted law, the latter the 
law itself in contrast to (from Nip, “to read”), 

the written law. But the expre ssion is also used 
for each of the doctrines orally transmitted, and 
differs from Ilalakha in that the latter signifies 
the traditional law so far as it is binding, while the 
former designates it as an object of study. Further- 
more, the word Mishna is applied to the systematic 
collection of such doctrines, and finally to that 
collection which alone has attained canonical recog- 
nition, i. e. the collection of Jehuda I. This collec- 
tion represents Jewish law codified in that develop- 
ment which it received in the schools of Palestine 
up to the end of the second century after Christ. 
Through it the orally transmitted law was finally 
established along with the written law or the Torah. 
The foundation of this collection is formed by the 
collections which already existed before Jehuda, 
particularly that of Rabbi Me’ir. The Mishna does 
not pretend to be a collection of sources of the Hala- 
kha, but merely to teach it. Whether its fixation 
in writing was the work of Jehuda himself or took 
place aft(‘r him is a debated point; but the former 
18 the more probable theory. The only question 
then is how much of it he wrote; in the extended 
form which it now presents it could not have been 
written by him alone. It has evidently received 
additions in course of time, and in other respects 
also the text has been altered. 

As regards the subject matter the Mishna is divided 
into six institutes or Sedarim; for this reason Jews 
are accustomed to call the Talmud Shas. Each 
S^er hjw a number (7-12) of treatises; these are 
divided into chapters or Peraqimy and each chapter 
into precepts. The six institutes and their treatises 
are as follows: 

A. Seder Zeraim (harvest), containing in eleven 
treatises the laws on the cultivation of the soil and its 
products. 

(1) Berakhoth (benedictions) blessings and pray- 
ers, particularly those in daily use. (2) Pc’a (cor- 
ner). concerning the parts of the fields and their 
products which are to be left to the poor (cf. Lev., 
xix, 9 sq.; xxiii, 22; Deut., xxiv, 19 sq.) and in general 
concerning the poor laws. (3) Demaiy more properly 
Darnmai (doubtful), concerning the fruits of the 
soil of which it is doubtful whether the tithes have 
been paid. (4) KiVayim (heterogenea), concern- 
ing the unlawful combinations of plants, animals, 
and g^ments (cf. Lev., xix, 19; Deut xxii, 9 sq.). 
W Shebiith (seventh), i. e. Sabbatical year 
(Deut., xy, 1 sq.). (6) Te^moth (heave offerings) 

for the priests (Num., xviii, 8 sq.; Deut., xviii, 4). 
{7) Af a asroth (tithes) for the Levites (Num., 
xviii, 21 sq.). (8) Mauser sherd (second tithe), 

(Deut., xiy, 22 sq.; xx\fi, 12 sq.) which had to be spent 
at Jerusalem. (9) Halla (yeaat) (cf. Num., xv, 
18 sq.). (10) 'Oria (foreskin) concerning tmeir- 

cumcised fruits and trees (Lev., xix, 23). (11) 

Bikkunm (first fruits) brought to the temple (Deut., 
XXVI, 1 sq; Ex.j xxiii, 19). 

B. Seder Mo ed (season of feasts), treats in twelve 
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treatises of the precepts governing rest on the Sab- 
bath, the other feast and holy days, as well as fast 
days (1) Shahhath. (2) 'Eruhm (combinations), the 
means by which one could circumvent cstKHually 
onerous provisions of (he Sabbath laws (3) resahim 
(Passover). (4) Sheqalim (shekels), treats of (he tax 
of half a shekel for the maintenance of Divine service 
in the temple (cf. Neh., x, 33), bas<Hl upon Ex., xxx, 
12 s(j. (5) Yormi (day), i. e. day of expiation. (6) 
SukLa (Tabernuch'), tn'ats of tlie feast of Tal>er- 
naclos. (7) Bern (eggi, taken from the first word 
with which the treatise begins or Yom fob (feaat), is 
conc(Tnetl with the kinds of work permitltnl or pro- 
hibiusi on festivals. (8) Ro,sh hashana (beginning 
of the year), treats of (he civil new year on the first 
of I'lshri (Lev., xxiii, 24 sq.; Niirn.. xxix, 1 so.). (9) 

Taarnth (fast). (10) MegilUi (roll) of h^stlier, rc*- 
specting (he laws to be ob.served on the fiaist of 
Puriiii. (11) Moed qatan (minor feast), the laws ref- 
lating to the feasts intervening between the first and 
last (lays of the Passover and Sukkoth. (12) If agtga 
(feast-offering), treats (chaps i and iii)of the duty of 
pilgiirnage to Jerusalem and the private offerings on 
sucli occasions (cf. Dent., xvi, 10 sq ). 

V Seder A a shim (women), elucidates in seven 
treatises the la\^s of marriage and all nertaining 
ther(4o, vows, and the marriage laws of the Kazarites. 
D) Jefmmoth, levirate marriages (Deut., xxv, 5 sip). 
(2) Kethuhoth (“marriage' deeds” and marriage set- 
tlements) (3) Xedarirn (“vows”) and their annul- 
ment. (4) Nazir (Xazarite; cf. Num., vi). (5) aSWu 
(“ suspected woman”; cf Nuin.,v% 11 sq ) (<»)fM//m 

(lettcTsof divorce ;cf. Deut .,x\iv,l sq.). {7)(!Mmhin 
(betrothals). 

D Seder Nczigin (“damages”), (‘Xfdains m eight 
treat ivses civil aiul criminal law. In this institute are 
included tlie Eduyyoth, a collection of traditions, and 
the llaggadic treatise, Aboth. 

The treativses 1-3, Baba Knmnui (th(‘ first gat<‘), 
Baba mvQia (the niiddh' gate), and Baba bathra ((Ik* 
last gat(‘), originally formed a single treatise, the 
8ui)(livi.sion of which was caUH<'d by its gnait length 
(30 chaps ). They treat of the laws of [iroperty, in- 
heritance, and obligation Bnlxi Kamma treats 
of (larnages in a narrow sense (along with theft, 
robbery, and bodily injury) and the right, to dam- 
ages; Baba rnegi'a is eonremed chiefly with legal 
questions in regard to cafulal and treats finding, de- 
posits, interest and loans; Balni Bathra is coneerned 
with questions of social polity (iHissessions, limita- 
tions, buying and selling, security, inheritance and 
documents). (4) Sanhedrin, i. e. crviddpiov, treat.H of 
the law courts, legal processes, and eririimal justice. 
(.">) Makkoth (strqK's), treats of punishment by 
stripes legally acknowkniged (cf. Deut., xxv, 1 sq.). 
(r>) Shebuoth (oaths). (7) 'Eduyyoth (test) con- 
taining a collection of legal decision.s gathennl from 
the testimonies of distingui.shed authorities. (H) 
'Abofla Zara (idolatry). (9) 'Aboth (fathers) or 
Pirae Aboth (sections of fathers) contains ethical 
maxims of the Tanna'xm (2a) b. c.-a d 20()) (10) 

Horayoth (decisions), ooncx'ming legal decisions ami 
religious questions which were errom*ously rcndercxl. 

E Seder Qodashim (sacred things), treats in twelve 
treatises of the sacrifices, temple service and dwh- 
cated objects (1) Zrbahim (animal saenhees). (2) 
Menahnth (meat offerings). (3) Hidltn (things 
profane) of the sacrifice of pure and impure animals 
and of laws concerning food. (4) Bekhomlh 
l^m) of men and animals (cf. Ex., xiii, 2, 12 sq.; 
I^v xxvii, 20 wp; Num., viii, 16 sq ; xvui, 15 wp; 
Deut XV 19 sq. (5) ' Arakhn (valuations), that is 
equivalents to be given for the redemption of persons 
and things dedicat^nl to God (lycv., xvii, 

15 so ) (6) Temurn (exchange) of a sacred object 

(Le^' xxvii, 10-33). O) (excimo^), con- 

cerning the sins punished by this penalty, and 


what was io l>e done w»hen anyone intentionally eonv» 
milted such a sin. (8) Afeild (vioiatiozi) of a 
sacred object (cf. Num., v, 6 sq.; Lev., v, 15 sq,)* 
(9) Tamid (continual sacrifice), oonceming the 
tiaily morning tmd evening saexifii^e and the temple 
in general. (10) Middoth (measurements), a de- 
scription of the temple and of the temple service. 
(II) ^uinrttm (“m'sts” of birds), of the sacrifices of 
doves by the i>oor (l..ev., i, 14 sq. ; xii, 8). 

F. Stuier Tekaroth (purific^ilions), treats in twelve 
t readme of the ordinances of cleamu'es and of puri- 
fications. (1) Kthm (vessels), treats of the condi- 
tions under which ilomcslic utensils, garments, 
etc,, become unclean. (2) Ohaioth (tents) of the 
defilement of dwellings by a corpse (Num., xix. 
14 sq.). (3) Negiiim (leprosy). (4) Para (red 
heifer; (‘f. Num., xix). (5) Teharolk (purifie.atioii8) 
(euphemistically), treats of the lesser degrcHis^ of 
defilement lasting only till sunwd. (6) Mimmath 
(wells), the conditions under which wells and rem'r- 
voirs are fit to be umxl for ritual purification. (7) 
Ntdda (menstruation). (8) Makhsmnn (p^parers), 
the conditions under which certain articli^, by 
coming in contact with liquids, become ritually 
umlcan (Lev., xi, 34, 37, 38). (9) Zalnm (jwrsons 

afllictcd with running issues; cf. U'v., xv). (10) 
Tebul yom (immersi'a at day), i. e. the condition 
of the pel son who had taken the ritual bath, but who 
has not hi'cn piThxrtly purifitxl by Hunset. (11) Ko- 
ddijim (liamls), treat's of the ritual uncleanness of 
t hi' hands and their purification. (12) 'i^gein (stalks) 
of fruits anil shells and their ritual uncleanness. 

In our fslitions the numbeT of treatise's is sixtv- 
lliree; originally there were only sixty, because the 
four jiariigraphs of the treatise* Uaba kamma, Baba 
bathra, Baba iiu'ci'a, likewise* SiinheHlrin and Mak- 
koth, forinenl only erne* treatise. The Mishna exists 
in thre'e* ree<*nmoi!s: in the nmiiuseripts of e*ditions of 
the se'purate* Mishna, in the Pale*«tmian [Dilrmid in 
which the ('omm(‘ntari(*s of the* Amoraim follow 
short passages of the Mishna, anei in the' Babylonian 
Talmud, in which the* Geinara is apix'iide'd to an 
<»ntire chapter of the Mishna. d'lie conlemls of the 
Mishna, aside* freim the treatise's Aboth and Middoth, 
are wit li fe*w e*xeept ions llalakhic. The language, the 
so-c Hlle*d Mishna Hedircw or Ne*w IIe*hre*w, is a fairly 
jairc Hehre‘W, not without preKif eif a living develop- 
me*nt — cnrichesl by words iMirrowed fremi urtiedc and 
Latin anei certain newly-rrt*i4ted t(*ehmcal expR*8sion«, 
which se*em partly devc‘le>pf*d os mutations of Roman 
legal formulas, The Mishna is entiMl by giving the 
tre'utise*, chapter, and pre'cc*pt, e. g. 'Bcrakfi, i, 1. 

Among the commentators of the wheile Mishna the 
fedleiwing deserve sjw'cial mentiein: Maimonidf's, the 
Ile'hrew translation of wliose Arabic original is 
printesi in most enlitions of thes Mishna; Obiulia di 
Bertinoro (d. 1510), Jcim 1'oh Lippmann Holler 
(d. 1654), Jisraed Lipschilta (his Mishna with com- 
mentary VkT' mKCn (fivols., Kftnigsls'rg, 1830 50). 

The* first celitiem of the eomjile'te Mishna was at 
NapFs in 1492. Texts with Hedircw commentaries 
exist in gre'at numlH*r8. Of imjMirtanee ns a eeinfirina- 
tion of the* Palf'stinian version is the e'dition of W. H. 
JjOWo (Cambridge, 1H83), aften the* Cambridge manu- 
script. Alw) deserving of mention are; “Misna . . , 
Latinitttte donavit 0. Lurerihusius” (U'Xt, l^tm 
translation, notes, Latin translation of Maimqnidea 
and Obadia, 6 vols., Amsterdam, 1698-1703); Mish- 
najoth”, with punctuation and German translation tn 
Hebrew letif!rs, bi*gun by SammU*r Glerlin, 1^7— 
still inoomplf^te) ; Ger. tr. of the Mishna by Kobe 
(6 parts, Onolzhaeh, 176fMKl). ... - 

IV. Thb Palestinian TALMtTD.-~On the baias of 
the Mishna, juridical discussions were continu^. at 
first in the schools of Palestine, part icuMy at Tib^ 
lias, in the third and fourth centimes. Thrown the 
final codification of the material thus collected, tnere 
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aroBe in the second half of the fourth century the 
so-called Jerusalem, more properly Palestinian, Tal- 
mud. The usual opinion, which orimnated with 
Maimonides, that its author wm Rabbi Jochanan, 
who lived in the third century, is untenable because 
of the names of the later scholars which occur m it. 
In the Palestinian Talmud the text of the Mishna is 
taken sentence by sentence, and explained with in- 
creasingly casuistic acumen. The Baraithoth, i. e. 
the maxims of the Torah not found in the Mishna, ^ 
well as the legal paragraphs are always ^iven in 
Hebrew, and so are most of the appended elucidations; 
the remainder is written in a West Aramaic dialect 
(G. Dalman, ^‘Grammatik des jiidisch-Palastinischen 
Aramilisch’', Leipzig. 1905). Along with the Ila- 
lakha it contains rich Haggadic matenal. Whether 
the Palestinian I'almud ever included the entire 
Mishna is a matter of dispute. The only parts pre- 
served are the commentaries on the first four Sedarim 
(with th(* exception of several chapters and the 
treatises Eduyyoth and Aboth) and on the three first 
divisions of the treatise Nidda in the sixth Seder. The 
supposed discovery by S. Fried lander of treatises on 
the fifth Seder is based upon a forgery (cf. “Theo- 
logische Literaturzeitung’ , 1908, col. 513 so., and 
“Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. M Greenland isch. Gesellsch.”, 
LXII. 184). The Palestinian Talmud is generally 
cited oy giving the treatise, chapter, page, and column 
after the Venetian and Cracow editions, mostly also 
the line, indicated by .7 (= jerus.) or pal.; e. g. pal. 
Makkoth, 2 Bl. 313 .56. Many scholars cite in the 
same manner as for the Mishna, but this is not to be 
recommended. 

Editions: Venice (Bomberg), 1523-24; Cracow, 
1609; Krotoshin, 1866; Zhit omir, 1860-67; Piotrkow, 
1900^2. French translation by M. Schwab, 11 vols., 
Paris, 1879-80; P 1890. 

Several treatises are printed with Latin translations 
in Ugolini, ‘^I'hesaurus antiquitatum sacraruin ”, vols. 
XVII-XXX, Venice, 17,55-65; Wiinsche, ”Der pal- 
ftstinische Talmud in seinen haggadischen Bestand- 
teileii ins Deutsche libersetzt” (Zurich, 1880). 

V. Babylonian Talmud. — The Mishna is said to 
have been brought to Babylon by Aba Areka, gener- 
ally called Hab (d. 247), a pupil of Rabbi Jehuda. 
In th<^ schools there it became* a norm of legal religious 
life and a basis of juridical discussion. But while 
in Palestine there was a greater tendency to preserve 
and propagate what had been handed dowm, the 
Babylonian Amora im developed their interpretation 
of the law in all directions, which explains why the 
Babylonian Talmud acquired a greater significance 
for Judaism than the Palestinian. Thus the material 
grew rapidly and gradually led to a codification, which 
was undertaken by R. Ashi (d. 427), head of the 
school at Sura, and by R. Abina or Rabbina (d. 499), 
the last of the Amora im. The scholars who 
lived after him (at the end of the fifth and in the 
first half of the sixth centuries), called Sa^raim 
(^Hhose who reflect, examine”, because they weighed 
and also completed what had been written by the 
Amoraim), are to be regardenl as those who really 
completed the Babylonian Talmud. 

Like the Palestinian, the Babylonian Talmud does 
not include the entire Mishna. In the first and sixth 
divirions only the treatises Berakhoth and Nidda are 
considered; in the second division Shegalim is omit- 
jn the fourth Eduyyoth and Aboth, in the fifth 
Middot h, Ginnim, and half of Tamid. It is inde^ 
questionable if the greater number of these treatises 
were included in the Babylonian Gemara; Eduyyoth 
and Aboth are excluded, by reason of the subject 
matter, while the remainder treat for the most part 
ordinances which could not be applied outride of 
Palestine, The Babylonian Talmud therefore in- 
dudes only 36 treatises, but is at least four times 
the extent of the Palestinian, although the latter deals 


with 39 treatises. The Haggada is even more fully 
represented than in the Palestinian. The language, 
excepting the legal paragraphs and the quotations of 
the older scholars and Palestinian rabbis, is that of the 
East Aramaic dialect of Babylonia (cf. Levias, '‘A 
Grammar of the Aramaic Idiom contained in the 
Babylonian Talmud”, Cincinnati, 1900; M. L. Mar- 
golis, “Grammatik des babylonischen Talmuds”, 
Munich, 1910). The Babylonian Talmud is cited ac- 
cording to treatise, folio, and page, as the content in 
nearly all the editions since that of the third Bomberg 
one (L548) is the same, e. g. Berakh 22a. In these 
editions there are usually appended at the end of the 
fourth Seder seven small treatise s, partly from Tal- 
mudic, partly from post-Talmudic times, among 
which is the post-Talmudic treatise Sopherim (direc- 
tions for the writer and public reader of the Torah). 
Among the commentaries the first place belongs to 
that of Rashi fd. 1105), complete‘d by his grandson 
Samuel ben Me' ir (d. about 1174 ). Chiefly of a sup- 
plementary character are the works of the Tosaphists 
or authors of the Tosaphoih (additions), who lived 
in France and Germany during the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. They give amplifications and learned 
exjilanations of certain treatises. ( )ther commentaries 
are enumerated by Strack, op. cit. infra, 149-51. 

The Babylonian Talmud has often been printed, 
but until the present time a cnlieal edition has re- 
mained a desiaeratum. Material for this purpose is 
furnished by Raphael Rabbinoviez, among others, in 
his” Varia? lectiones in Mischnam et in Talm.Babyl. ”, 
etc. (15 vols., Munich, 1868-86); ^'ol. XVI was edited 
by Ehrentreu (Przemysl, 1897). Serious mutilations 
and bungling changes in the text were caused by the 
Christian censorship, at first in the Basle edition 
(1578-81). The numerous bickerings among the 
Jews had the further consequence that they them- 
selves practised censorship. Tin* excised passages 
were partly collected in small treatises, published for 
the most part anonymously. 

Editions.— Raphael Rabbinoviez, rCClM bi? 

{Mdamar al hadpasath ha-talrnud) ^ (Munich, 
1877), a critical review of the editions of tlie Babylo- 
nian Talmud, as a whole or in part since 1484. The 
first complete edition appeared at Venice (Bomberg), 
(12 vols., 1520-2.3). The advantage of this edition 
consists in its complete character; the text itself is full 
of errors. A certain reputation is enjoyed by the 
Amsterdam edition (1644-48), in wliich the censured 
passages have been as far as possible restored. The 
eiiition of Frankfort (1720-22) served directly or in- 
directly as a basis for those which followed. Of the 
later editions may be mentioned those of Berlin 
(1862-68), Vienna (1864-72), and Vilna (1880-86). A 
quarto ^ition, the text after the editio prtncepSj with 
the variants of the Munich manuscripts and a Ger- 
man translation, was begun by Lazarus Goldschmidt 
m 1897. Up to date 6 vols., containing the Insti- 
tutes I, II, IV. V, and the two first treatises of III, 
have appeared. Unfortunately this publication is 
by no means faultless. M . L. Rodkinson, ” New Edi- 
tion of the Babylonian Talmud”, New York, 1896; 
M. Mielziner, ''Introduction to the Talmud^' fCin- 
1^3); M. L. Rodkinson, 
The History of the Talmud” (New York, 1903); 
^L. Strack, "Einleitung in den Talmud” (Leipzig, 
1W8), pp. 139—175, containing an extensive bibliogra- 
phy of the Talmud and of the questions concerning it. 

F. SchOhlein. 

Talon, Jean, first intendant in exercise of New 
France, b, at ChAlons-sur-Mame, 1625, of Philippe 
^d Anne Beuvy; d. at Versailles, 23 Nov., 1691. 
After ^udying at the Jesuit college of Clermont, in 
Pans, he embraced the career of military adminis- 
wation, tanning as war commissary in Flanders 
(1664), where he acted as intendant to Turenne’s 
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His 8ucc€*ss won Cardinal MajKarin’s favour 
and he was promoted (1650) Intendant of the Prov- 
ince of Hainaut I^ouis XIV and Colbert being di*- 
termined to save Canada, then in great distit^Hs, 
Talon was appointed iiiteudant the same day (23 
Mareli, 1655) that C/Oureellea becjime (Jovernor of 
New h ranee. They, with I’raey, lieu teinuil -general 
of all the French iK>8se8siorLs ih Arneri(‘a, fornieii a 
powerful triumvirate. Talents faeultiee were most 
ample, comprising justice, |K)lie(‘, and tinanee. 
Reaching Quebee in 1665, he immediately bi^gan 
colonizing in the neighbourhood. In 166t) he haii 
the first Canadian eensim taken; it gave onlv 3215 
souls Had his colonization ^Kilicv been adopt < hI, 
New France would have had 5(K),IKK) mhabilaiits in 
17(^, instead of only 60,000. Talon shared tlje glor>' 
of Tuicy and Coureelles’s expe<lili()n against the Iro- 
quois (1(>66), l)y the preparation that had alone 
rendered it possible. He consi'iited to remain after 
the two vt'ars of his term of office. The annexation 
of the New Netherlands to the Freneli domain, 
whieli he suggested to CollK'rt, was not favouml j)y 
the king. He concurred (1666) in reorganizing the 
tSovereign Cxmncii and m reforming the |K‘tty (ourt^. 
By hi8 jilan of grouping settU^rs round the city, a de- 
fence cor|»sof volunteer militia would hav'e disiH'nsed 
with reinforeeinenlH of regular tnxips. Thnv years 
of Talon’s administration laid renewed th(* face of the 
country. Agncultun^ had i)r()grt*HS(Hl, cod and wad 
fishing were developed, shipbuilding began to thrive, 
and trade with the Antilh's was iimugi«rat<‘d. 

After returning to France (166S) he strove to pr<v 
mote Canada’s interests. Htaqijiointed in 1670, lie 
brought with him freedom of tra<l<*. He s<*nt ex- 
plorers north, west, and south St-laisson took 
po88('Ssion of Luke Siip(*rior. Forts were built and 
the KennelK?c route open(*(l bctwiam (^miu’c and 
Acadia, lately restored to Fiance by th<* tnaity of 
Breila. Fatlu'r Albani*! and his party i*eache<l James 
Bay and planted the cross in the far north. Jolhet, 
charged by Talon to find tfu' north-west pa.ssag<*, 
discovered thi' Mississippi. At Talon’s bidding, New 
France set her seal on the thris'-fourths of North 
AiiKTiea. He n’turiied to France in 1672. after 
having, during his liist wen-ks in ofhee, crentisl many 
Hi'iguioritns for officers of the Carignan r(‘giment, 
therefiy contributing to th(‘ d<‘veloj)rneiit of coloniza- 
tion and to the foundation of an ansttHTaey. During 
his seven years of office Talon hatl realizinl tfic pro- 
gramme he had traciai in 1665. By establiHiimg 
a<lministrative and judiciary institutions that IusUkI 
throughout the entire French regime, by encouraging 
industry and commerce, fosti'nnfj charitable wtirks, 
creating new cxmtres of population, and fortifying 
the colony’s front uth he preparcHl the way with r<'- 
markable*foresight for the future devehipmeni of the 
country, and ranks among the foremost makers of 
Canada. Ixmia XIV (Tcaled him C>)unt d’Drsam- 
viUe (1675), honouring him with several important 
dignities and ample emolument s. Talon generously 
aided James II m his efforts to regain his throm*, 
likewise aasisting the exiled followers of the Stuarts. 
Naturally influenced by the Gallican spirit of his age, 
he was mclined to overmagnify the royal authorit/y 
in its centralizing and domineering attitude Uiwards 
the Church. His excessive zeal for the financial 
prosperity of the State caused him to resent unrea- 
sonably the wise restrictions impow*d by Bishop 
Laval on the liquor traffic with Hie Indians. 

Fbrlaxd, HUtoire du Canada (Quebec. 1892), Gaknrav, 
toire du Canada (Montreal, 18^) ; Rochbuontnix, 
la ScuvtUe-France (Parw, 1896); Caapai*. Jean Talon (Quebec. 

Lionel Linds at. 

Talon, Nicolas, French Jesuit, historian, and 
ascetical writer, b. at Moulins, 31 Auimst. 1W5; d. 
at Paris, 29 March, 1691. Entering the Society in 


1621, he taught literature for several years, with re- 
markable success. After his ordination he gained 
w>me reputation as a preacher, was a devoted worker 
in the prisons an<i hospitiUs of Paris, aiid serx^ed as 
army-chaplam with the French lr<K>iw in Flanders, 
winning the admiration luid love of the men and the 
lifi^long friendship of the IVince do C'ond^. Ho 
lissisteil the notorious Aiiik^ du Poncet during his 
painfully protract < h 1 cxecutmn. I'haiiks to Talon's 
geutlem^, the terrible outlaw dun:! lamiteiit and re- 
sigiuni. 'Fins sinking eouversion made a pmfound 
impression. As a writer, 1'idon had original, if not 
always eorrtM't, views, a lively imagmation, a (]uaint 
and (Hunparat iv’cly puix' and elegant style. Hesidt's 
his “Oraisoii funtM)n‘ de IxmiH Xlll” (Paris, 1614), 
a ** 1^'scrintiou dc la poirip<’^ fiinelm' du Pnnee do 
ComF‘” (Pans, 1646), and wmie IxKiks of minor iiii- 
{lortaiiee, J'alon wrote “La vie d<^ St. Francois de 
Sales” (Pans, 1640), “La viedeSt. Francois Borgia” 
(Paris, 1671), “D^s pein(urt« chr(Mienm>s” (Paris, 
1667 iwuHuximg to Weiss, UV47 aciM^nlmg to Stunmer- 
vogel), and a lhbh‘ histon', the first part of which, 
“ Hisloire saint e”, wasiniblishinlat Pans in 1640. The 
author’s jniriHwe was to mtert'st his rc»aders in the Old- 
T<‘st ament stt)ry. I'Ih' lxM>k be<‘ann' |M)pular and was 
B<‘\eral times rimrinteul, notably in a fine Oamoisy 
islil um (lty65). The ^la^^uis of WinelaT<ler gave an 
hinglish translation in 1653. 'Palon’s “Histoire 
samte” is deficient in liuste and critieal judgment; 
it 18 a romance, not a reliable ex)s>sition of facta. 
Its inetho(ls, if not as obji’ct lonable as Berruyer’s in 
his “Histoin* du ncuple de Dieu”, an' unsound. The 
author jiublisliea a senuel^ “IJhistoirt' Nainte du 
Nouvt'HU ’l'<*st ament” (Pans, 1660). H met with 
htlle Hiicei'KS. I'alon’s iMirtrait has IsH'n engnmni 
liy Hist. Sommervogel mentions 3(K) of hi« lettom 
in the d’Auinale eolh'etion at Chantilly. 

Sn!’Til>% HI, lUhlufthrcn iirr^ [>torum hoc, Ji'nu (ibuns, 1676)^086; 

ii'AitiiuM, iV««?v{iwr n, IV 1719), I TakA- 

YON, ( Tie ey:huttfin en ytlare de <i« X \ J I* Hth'lr (mrfrinA/- 

(PoUMTN, IHOa), OK lu< KKH, /OW. dr» ier%iHnn» de M < ' . de 
IsKmI . \. i\7, Df^ (JriUll «MV, M^nuhme de hi (\ de J , 
aur* dr France (Int »<1 , IK92). 429; Hchikk. NoTturndn^ 

fur, li,4,'»7; HommH»v«)co-.K, litfd. dr hi (\ de J., 1. Vll, 1821 8; 
LkmoivIv-Lk Mil Mil itoHt, Trmx ftimiherndit iiniad ('undf, I'abhA 
Jiourdtlol, h p^re Tnton, Ic p^rr Ttrtttr (Paris, 1909). 

John C. Hkville. 

TaloHy PiKHitK. a Fnmeh-C’Ianadian »*xplorer, h. at 
Quebec, 1676, of laieien and Isabelle Planteau; d, in 
Fran<;e in the first Imlf of the eighteimth eeutury. 
Ills eat in* family had just emigrated to France, wlien 
they won* all engage<l to follow (hivalii'r de La Halle 
in his alt<*ini)1 to colonize Louisiana (16S1). Hhortly 
after landing there, Pii'rre Talon was sent to learn the 
language of the Onis Indians, and K|>ent six years in 
their wmntiy' about one hundnsi leagues inlaml at the 
limit of La Salle’s diseoveri(*H. After the murder of 
the latter by one of his party, and the rniisHaere of 
many of the colonists, in their first setth'meiil by the 
Clamc>o€t Indians, the country was wcAipu'd by thf5 
Spaniards. Talon’s father had pensh<*d in 1 he woods, 
but hiH brothers and sisters had h<s^*n saved by Jinlhai 
women. They all followed the invaders t<i New Ht»am, 
first to San Luis Potosi ; and t hen to Mexi<‘o C^iiy, 
where they spent ten years. The vic«ir»y took them 
all mto his palace as servants and treated tliem well. 
Tsdon and his brother Jean-Baptistc* enlistfMl as Span- 
ish mariiu!s and (‘mbark<*d at Vera (/Hiz. W hen th<ir 
vesm4 was captured by Captain 1 )«?saugurs, they 
bt-gged to be wmt biu k to Spain, but wero enrolltKi m 
therougui'rolles company oi French marines, Tajon, 
in his evidence sworn at Brest (1698), givers abundant 
details regarding the character, customs, and reli|nou» 
riHrg of the Indian tribes with whom he had Iiv^ as 
well as of the fauna and flora of the southern jxwrt^n 
of the continent. The trilics he ««;ntions are in- 
scribed under the ffillowing names: Clanicoftts, Tem- 
erlouans, Tohos, Cenis, Ayennys, Amalchamis, 
tinoa, Pnoujias, and Chomans. There is a greait 
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probability, although Talon cannot affirm it as cer- 
tain, that one of the rivers seen by him during his in- 
tercourse with the Indians was the Mississinpi which 
La Sallees premature death prevented the discoverer 
from seeing again. 

Tawouat, Diet, gtnialogiqae (Montreal, 1881); Archives of the 
Marine (France, 1698); OAttNKAD, Hut, du Canada (Montreal, 
1883 ). 

Lioni:l Lindsay. 


Tamanac Indians, a formerly imfxirtant tribe of 
Cariban linguistic stock occupying the territory about 
the Cuchiverd Hiver, a tributary of the lower Orinoco, 
Venezuela. In 1749 they were m part, toget her wdth a 
part of the Saliva, gathered into the mission of San 
Luis del Encararnada (briefly Encararnada), estab- 
lished in that yinir by the celebrated Jesuit missionary 
and historian, FathcT S. Oilii, on the east bank of the 
Orinoco^ some distance ab<jve the Apure. Father 
Gilii resided with the tribe for eighteen years until the 
expulsion of the order, when the Jesuit missions of the 
Orinoco were turruMi over to the Francisetans. Change 
of miministration, disonlers of the revolutionary 
period and govenmient al neglect ruined the missions, 
whih* fr(‘qiient fever epidemics and t(*rribl(^ losses dur- 
inj< the War of Independence decimated the Orinoco 
tribes, and as early as 1840 the Tamanac were virtu- 
ally extinct with th(i exception of a few scatt<*red in- 
dividuals. In cultiin' and mod(‘ of living the Tamanac 
rcjsembled the Mai])ure. They had a lengt hy genesis 
myth, with a delug(‘, in which a man and a woman 
saved themselves by climbing to the top of a high 
mountain called Tamanaca and miraculously created 
a new human race from the fniit of the mauritius 
palm. Hence the name of the tribe. Their great cul- 
ture hero was Amalivaca, who came to them in a boat 
from over the eastern ocean and finally returned in the 
same way, after carving numerous sacred pictographs 
upon now inace(:»Hsible cliffs in the Tamanac country. 
Hence the missionaries w^ere Bupp>sed by some of t he 
Indians to be misssengers from tlieir lost culture hero 
and benefactor. (See also Maipurk; Saliva.) 

Ctui, Saapo di dona amenenna (Romo, 1784), IftTMuoLDT, 
Travels *n the Etjuxnoctxal Jieqxons of Amerxea (I/omlon, 1818); 
IIkrvaii. CatdloQo de las lertyuas, I (Madrid, 1800); Codazzi, 
Oeoarafia de Venetuela (Paris, 1841); Brinton, ^morimn Race 
(New York, 1891), 

James Mooney. 


Ta m aJISUg, a titular see in Cypnis, suffragan of 
Snlamis, was situated in the grt*at central plain of the 
island, south-west of Soli, on the road from Soli to 
Trcmit hus. As t here were copix^r mines in the neigh- 
bourhcx)d, it is very probably the Temese, mentioned 
by liomcr (Odyssey, 1, 184), which was in his time 
the prin<upal copper inarkid of the island. To-day 
the three villages of Pera, Ejiiskopio, and Politiko 
occupy the former site. The coins warrant our use 
of the spelling, Tamaasus. According lo the k'gends 
of Saints Barnabas and Auxi!)ius, the first cons('erat-ed 
bishop was St. Heraclides, later transferred to Salamis, 
where he was succeeded by St. Myron, like himself 
a martyr (27 September). Three other bishops are 
mentioned: Tyehon present at the Council of Con- 
stantinople, .381; Epaphroditus at the Council of 
Chalcedon, 4f)l; Nicetas in 1210. The see was sup- 
pressed by the Latinsin 1222, and never re-established. 

it. " V.; Kackrtt, A Hxstory of 

? the Orthotm Church of Cyprus (London, 1901), 210 so .813- I r 
vitrh, Onms chrxst., if, ia59; MOllkr, ed. Didot’ Notes on 
vimS?I«,\*907T’237*'''”*^^“ ^riatecto BoUandxaka XX\l 

S. P^TRIDis. 


Tftmaulipaa, Diocese or (Civitatis Victoria 
Tamaulipensis), in the Mexican Republic 
suffragan of Linares. Its area is that of the state o 
the same name, 31,758 sq. miles, besides two parishei 
m the northern part of the State of Vera Cruz- i 
has a population of 240,253 (Census of 1910). ili< 


residence of the bishop and governor is in Ciudad 
Victoria, 2467 feet above sea level, which has apopula- 
tion of 17,861 inhabitants (1910). Father Andr^Olmos, 
who was the first to preach the Gospel in the region 
now known as the above bishopric, came from Burgos, 
Spain, in 1528, and worked until 1571, wdien he died at 
Imnpieo, beloved by all. In 1530 the Franciscan 
Fathers founded the Guardianship of San Salvador, 
w'hich comprised twelve conv(‘nts, and were almost 
all situated m the territory now knowm as the State 
of Tamaulipas; a few of these convents, however, were 
situated outside of this territory, for instance, that of 
Ozuloama, which is now a parish, and which, al- 
thougli situated in the State of Vera Cruz, belongs to 
the Bishopric of Tamaulipas. In 1748 the Fathers of 
the Apostolic College of Nuestra Seflora de Guada- 
lupe de Zacatecas took charge of the missions; these 
were placed in the hands of the Fathers of the 
Province of Santo Evangelio de Mexico in 1768. 
This see was planned as early as 1722. In 1860 
Pius IX made a vicariate Apostolic of the territory, 
and in 1869 the pope’s Bull “Apostolicum in Uni- 
versal Orbis Ecclesias” raised it to the rank of a 
bishopric, naming Ciudad Victoria as its episcopal 
sec, and making it suffragan of Mexico. When 
the new Archbishopric of Linares (or Monterey) was 
created in 1891 it became part of it, and so remains 
to this day. 

There are no seminaries in tliis bishopric, priests 
and rectors being furnished by tlie Diocese of Zamora 
and others. It is credited, however, with 3 parochial 
schools, and 6 Catholic college s with 700 students; 
there are 10 Protestant colleges, numbering about 
500 students, and 14 Protestant churches. The 
€»piscopal city of Ciudad Victoria was founded in 
1750 under the name of Santa Maria del Refugio de 
Aguayo, and lias been known by its present name 
onlv since 1825. 

VKiiA, Catensmo geogrdfico hxstdrxco, y estadistico de la Tglesia 
mexxcana (Ainecameca, 1881). 

Camillus Crivelli. 


Tamburini, Michelangelo, fourteenth General 
of the Society of Jesus, b. at Modena, 27 Sept., 1648; 
d. 28 Feb., 1730. After having taught Scholastic 
philosopliy and theolog^’^ for twelve years, he was suc- 
cessively made rector of several colleges, was cliosen 
by Cardinal Reynold of ICste as his private theologian, 
held the offices of secretary general and vicar to 
Thyrsus Gonzalez, and finally, on the latter’s death, 
was elected general on 3 Jan., 1706, a post which he 
occupied till his death. The reputation for solid 
virtue, patience, and courage, which he had acquired 
in the different grades of his order, was by no means 
dimmed in the long years of his generalate. During 
Tamburini’s suporiorship, the apostolic activity of 
the Society was at its best; but, at the same time, 
could be seen signs of the storm which was, half a 
^ntury later, to annihilate it. The Reductions of 
Paraguay w-ere beginning to bear fi*uit, missionaries 
were laying down their lives for the pest-stricken 
were pushing into the steppes of 
1 ibet amid untold hardships. Peter the Great, 
desirous of giving his barbarous subjects the benefits 
ol true religion and genuine civilization, admitted the 
Jesuits into Russia. Jansenism, the Society’s bit- 
terc^t foe, received its death-blow in 1708 by a Bull 
ot Clem^t XI ordering the suppression of Port- 
iioyal. Three Jesuits, Tolomei, Cienfuegos, and 
i^alemo, were, m short succession, raised to the dig- 
u* A £ j <^^<iiDalate. John Francis Regis was 
beatified, Aloysius of Gonzaga and Stanislaus Kostka 
were given the honours of the altar. At the same 
ume, future ^ints (St. Francis de Hieronymo and 
111, Anthony Baldinucci in Italy, Emmanuel Padial 
m opain) were labouring with extraordinary success 
j of souls. But at this period, too, 

the debate over the Chinese Rites was at its height. 
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T^e Jesuit missionaries in China had been ac‘cu»ed 
of not obeying the orders of the Supreme Pontiff. 
1 ainbunm, though naturally of a gentle disposition, 
could be^ firm when the honour of the *Society was at 
stake. In the name of all the assistants and pro- 
curators gathered at Home, he protested Ui Clement 
Al the fidelity and obedience of the whole Society 
to the Vicar of Christ. Thus ran the finishing sen- 
tence of his declaration: “ Hut if, which Cod forbid, 
therr be anyone among us who should harbour other 
thoughts or breathe other sentiments — for, where the 
nuinhcr of subjects is so large, human prudence finds 
it difiicult to prevent or hinder all such things — the 
General, in the name of the Society, declares, assures 
and jirotests that we reprove and reject him even now, 
that he is worthy of chastisement, and that he cannot 
be n garded as a true and legitimate son of the 
Socit ty of Jesus”. 

Cretin EA r-JoLY, Hint, de la Comp, Jf.su*. TV-V; de Giriiy 
HERM V , M^noiocff, .{nHistanrir d’ luilie, 26^-68; BOMMCRVOaKL, 

Bibl. de la C. de J., Vll, 1827-30. 

A. C. COTTEK. 

Tamburini, Thomas, moral theologian, b, at Cal- 
tanis(itta in Sicily, 0 Marcli, 1591; d. at Palermo, 10 
October, 1075. lie entered the Society of Jesus when 
fiftern years old; there he became distinguislKMil for ex- 
traordinary virtue and a rare talent for teaching. 

After a successful 
course of Htudk», 
he held the pro- 
fessorship of phil- 
osonhy four yeiu*8, 
of dogmatic thiHil- 
ogy s<'ven years, of 
moral theology 
sev'eritiHMi years, 
and during thir- 
tei'ii years was 
rectt.or of various 
colleges. His writ- 
ings are: “Metho- 
duH expixiita.^ oon- 
fessionis” (5 vols., 
Home, 1647); 
‘T)e cornmuni- 
one” (I’alermo, 
1649); “Explicatio 
dec.alogi ” (Venice, 
1654, 1707; Milan, 
1655; Munich, 
1659) j '‘De 8a<v 
rificio missje” 
(J vols.. Antweri), 
1656); “De bulla cruciata” with other works 
(Palermo. 1663); “Juris divini, naturalis et ecck«. 
exiK)sitio ’ (3 vols., Palermo, 1659-60). All these? 
works exhibited solidity of doctrine and elegance? 
of style and went through several editions. 
Though severe; towards himself, Tamburini, when 
deciding cases of conscience for e>thcrM, wiui in- 
clined to follow the mileler views which he found 
reputable authors declaring probable. This is the 
basis of the accusation of laxity frequently brought 
against him, and led to his controversy with Vincemt 
Baron. Tamburini published a refutation of the at- 
tacks of his adversary under the title, “Germana doev 
trina R. P. Th. Tamburini, S.J.” In determining 
the value of Tamburini 's works, it is well to recall the 
criticism of St. Alphonsus Liguori in his “Theologia 
Moralis”: “I^t us add a word about this author 
[Tamburini], who is not estimated by many at his full 
value. It cannot be denied that he was apt to con- 
sider some opinions probable which do not deserve 
that note; hence he must be usecl with caution. But 
when Tamburini establishes his own opinions, he 
shows that he is a thorough theologian and solves the 


questions by reducing them to their last princinles. 
Competent judges wiU find that the opinions whion he 
then sets down as the more tenable are in the majority 
of cases the more correct ’. 

De FELtER. IHci. UiM., Vlll, 353; HritTiGR, NommekUm^ II, 
270; SoMMEnvcKiKL, VII, 1830. 

John M. Pox, 

Tamstai (Althguoii). the first word of eh. i, sesss. 
24, I> Hef. Matr., of the Council of Trent. This 
chapter eontiuns the legislation of the Church which 
was in fom? until Easter. 1908, concerning eland(3St ine 
imvrriage. It dtH?nM>8 thus: Thtw who attempt to 
ctmtnvct marriage otherwiw; than in the presence of 
the [Mirish priest or of luiother pri(?«t delegattnl by him 
or by the ordinary, ami before two or thiXH' witnesses, 
the holy synod renders wholly incapable of contract- 
ing atui di'clart?s such contracts null and void. The 
reader is nJerreni to the article Clandbstinity for a 
complete study of this di'crtHv In a modificMi form 
the jinwriptions of “Tiunelsi’* wert» extendwi to the 
universiil Church bv the decrtH? “Ne temere”. The 
chapt<‘r “Jametsi’^ dixJures that cland<?stme con- 
tracts of miirriage fnnJy entered into an? valid, unless 
rendcTtHl null by the non-obsi'rvance {)f n^gulations 
made by the Church, and anaihematisf^s those who 
hold the contrary, as well as tliosi? who fals(?ly assert 
the invali<lity of a marriage contracted without 
parents’ consent, t)r who affirm that panrnts by their 
approval or disajiproval may afTect the binding force 
of such contracts. It is lieclarcMl, however, that the 
Church has always disapproved of mivrriivges eon- 
tracttnl st^creily, or without the consfuit of pan?nis. 
This saiiH' cha|)tf*r of the JVidcntinc Council pre- 
scribes the i>roniulgation of t in* banns of marriivgc, 
which is a r(*|M?iiiion of the Fourth I.4iteran Omncil, 
the form cxpn'ssing cormt'iit to be uwmI and the in- 
scribing of the marriage in the jiarochial n*gistcr. 
It declares also that any i)riesi, secular or regular, 
other tlian the iwistor, ivssiHling at a marriivge or 
giving the sohunn mit)tial blessing without. pn>iH*r 
delegat ion is HuspendiHl at onc(‘ and rf*nuiins under 
HUH^KUision till rightly absolved by the onliniury of the 
parish finest of the contracting paiiiits. This cen- 
sure, however, is no longer incurre<l, though punish- 
ment may be meted out to thorn; who offend in this 
matter. Finally, “Tarnetsi” n;eoininends that those 
alxMit t<o marry appniach t he Hacranients of Penance 
and the; Eucharist, and that local cust/oms anrl ritf?s 
conmH;ted with marriage be obscTViHl. (Hcf; also 
Makuiaue, Moral and Canonioal Aspect of.) 

Andrew B. Meeuan. 

Tamiiier, Marie-Mahthe-Baitihtine (called by 
her intimat^^s Emilia), initiator of international Eu- 
charistic congresses, b. at Tours, 1 Nov., 1834 ; d. there 
20 June, 1910. From her chil<Ih<H>(l her devotion to 
the Hleiwed Sacrament was extraordinary ; she ciilhsl a 
day without Holy Communion a veritable (loofl Fri- 
day. In 1847 she Dec;ame a pufiil of Ihelbdigiousof the 
Hacred Heart at Mannoutier, remaining there four 
years. Without any srx;cial attraction for (he life of a 
religious she made thnx* unsuccessful attempts t/O en- 
ter it; the third was in the Convent of reriK*tual 
Adoration foundcsl by Vim. Pt^ri? Eyinonl, who as- 
Hiireil her she still lielongixi to our Ivord in the Blessed 
SjiiTament. A laily of wealth sought her aid in fi»- 
tablishing a community of fK;ri>etual mloration but 
this plan also came to naught. 8he then (1871) went 
to live near the tomb of Blessed Jean Vianney at Ars. 
Oiming under the direction of Ablk^ Chevrier of 
Lyons she found her true vocation, at onc^e contempla- 
tive and active, in the Eucharistic cause. Bhe had 
hetm primarixl for it bv many trials and disappoint- 
ments. lliroughout France and lieyond, by extAsn- 
sive correspondence and by travel she «pri?ad the devo- 
tion. With the help of Mgr de Begur and Mgr 



Thomah Tamburini 
From Dearochers’ ‘‘Hfoueil de Portraits”, 
1773 
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Richard, then Bishop of Belley , pilgrimages were 
started to sanctuaries where Eucharistic miracles had 
taken place. Their success led to Eucharistic con- 
gresses. At the Lourdes Confess she was called 
the Jeanne d’Arc of the Blessed Sacrariient, but her 
name was not publicly associated with the con- 
gresses until after her death. Canon Vaudon’s his- 
tory of the congresses published just before her death, 
though giving a detailed account of her apostolic 
career, calls her only “Mile She lived for 

some years at Issoudun and ministerc^d there to the 
Shrine of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart. All her 
spare means, though often depriving herself, she 
devoted to the education of poor aspirants to the 
priesthood. 

MUs Tamitier in The Sentinel of the BleeeeAl Sacrament (New 
York, July, 1911); Vaudon, L'OCuvre dee ConarH Eucharistiquea 
(Pfiriit and Montreal, 1910); Vidial (Paris, 1910). 

B. Randolph. 

Tanagra, ati tularseeinllellas, suff raganof Corinth ; 
it was a town of Benotia, in a fertile plain on the right 
bank of the iEsopus. It was also called Poemaiidria 
and its territory Poemandris. In 457 b. c. the 
Athenians w(ire defeated near Tanagra by the Lactv 
chemonians, but early in the following year they in 
turn defeated the Ba*otian8, thendiy becoming 
mtisters of Bmotia. The city walls were destroyed. 
In 426 the Athenians invaded the territory of 
Tanagra and defeated tlie Taiuigrians and Boeo- 
tiaip. The people of Tanagra were noted for 
their frugality, loyalty, and hf>spitality. Their 
knd yielded little wheat, but the best wine in 
Boeotia, and the town 
was iilso noted for its 
fighting-cocks. IJ n d e r 

Augustus 'Fanagra xiiid 
Thespije wtTe the chief 
towns of Ikeotia. It had 
numerous temples, one 
of Dionysius with a 
famous stjitiKi by C-alanus 
and a remarkable* Triton, 
other ternides of The- 
mis, Aplirorlite, Apollo. 
Hermes Criopliorus, anci 
Henni's I'romaclius. The 
gyrnniisiurn contained a 
IK)rtrait of the poetess, 
Corinna, who was born 
at Tanagra and commem- 
orated tlie^re by a monu- 
ment. Pliny calls Tan- 
tigra a fr(*e state. It was 
still important in the 
sixth century, but must 
soe>n after have been de- 
stroyed by Slavic inva- 
sions. A station on the 
railway between Athens 
and Thebes is now called 
Taiii^jra; it connects with 
Tak.oiia Fiouwnb village of Skimatari 

(<i50 inhabitants), about 
eight miles ^uth of w’hich are the ruins of the ancient 
town including thc^ acropiolis, necropolis etc. Excava- 
tions have made the tombs famous for the pretty little 
terra-cotU figurinei? which they contain. Duchesne 
published (“Bulletin de correspondance hell6- 
nique“, III, Paris, 1879, 144) a Christian inscription 
dating from the fifth or sixth century. Only one 
bishop is known, Hesyohius, who in 4.^ simiM the 
letter from the provincial synod to the Emperor 
(Le Quien, “Oriens Christ.”, II, 212): the other 
bishop mentioned by him belongs to anotner see. 

SlfiTii, /Xd. of Greek and Roman Goeg., a v. 

S. P^TKIDks. 



Tancred. Prince of Antioch, b. about 1072; d. at 
Antioch 12 Dec., 1112. He was the son of Marquess 
Odr.Ld E« probably the da^hter of Robert 
Guiscard. He took the Cross in 1096 with the Nor- 
man lords of Southern Italy and joined the service of 
his uncle Bohemund. Having disenibarked at Ar- 
lona (Epirus), they marched towjirds Constantinople, 
and Tancred soon attracted attention by His activity, 
bravery, and somewhat undisciiilined zeal; according 
to hLs biographer, Raoul de Caen, he was noted also 
for his humanity and kindness towards the defence- 
less. He brilliantly repulsed the Byzantine army 
which attacked him lis he was crossing the Vardar 
(28 Feb., 1097). from which timi* Tancred became and 
remained the bitter enemy of the Greeks. Unlike 
Bohemund, lie was the only one of all the leaders who 
refused to take tlie oath of fidelity demanded by Alexis 
Comnenus. He played an important part in the siege 
of Niea?a, and later, during the d iffieult march through 
Asia Minor, he led the way southw^ards and captured 
Tarsus wliich Baldwin tried in vain to wrest from him 
(Sept., 1097). Wliile Baldwin advanced towards the 
Euphrates, Tancred seized the towns of Cilicia. He 
took an ac-tive part also in the siege of Antioch. In 
the march on Jerusalem he commanded the vanguard, 
and on 15 July, 1099, he entered the city, after 
making a breach in the gate of St. Stephen. He 
vainly endeavoured to save the lives of 3(X) Mus- 
sulmans who had taken refuge in the Mosque of 
Omar (Teniplurn Domini). On the other hand he 
looted tlie treasures amassed in that building and 
distributed them among his knights. He received 
from Godfrey de 
Bouillon, who had 
been selected over 
him as king, tlie fiefs 
of Tiberias and Ca'ifa. 

When Bohemund was 
captured by tlie Turks 
in July, IKK), Tancred 
assumed the govern- 
ment of the Princi- 
pality of Antioch, and 
extended its bound- 
aries at the exjiense 
of the Turks and the 
Greeks. During tlie 
war between Bohe- 
mund and A h* X i 8 
Comnenus (1104“08) 

Tancred defended 
both the Principality 
of Antioch and the Tancrkd, Prince of Antioch 
Countship of Edessa; 

he also strengthened the Christian power in those 
districts, and refused to recognize the Treaty of 
Durazzo by which Bohemund had ceded the suze- 
rainty of Antioch to the emperor. A skilled politician, 
he knew how to placate the Greeks and issued Greek 
money on which he is represented adorned with gold 
and jewels, wearing a turban surmounted by a cross. 

• Caen, Oeata Tancredi (the author went to PaleBtine 

*/? U® j wa* attached to the arn»y of Tancred) in Hiet. 

^c%d. dee Croxaadee, HI, 537-601; Schlumbekgkr, Numiama- 
1878). 45; De Saulcy, TancrMe in 
dM (1843); O. de Sydow, Tankred (Leip- 

d*Aj^toc^« in Remie Orient Latin 
u896), 334; Kuq^r, Boemund u. Tankred (Tiibingen, 1862); 

Beam aw U rigned' Alexia Comnlne (Paris, 1900); 
Stevbmsont, The Crueadera in the Bast (Cambridge, 1907). 

Louis Br^hier. 



Brooke (pronounced Tawney), 
fifth chief justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
^ County, Maryland, 17 March, 

Washington, 12 October, 1864. His 
father, Michael Taney, was a gentleman of Catholic 
mceatry and education.^ and his mother, Monica 
Brooke, was also a Catholic. He was educated at pri- 
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vate schools and by tutors until 15 wars old, when he 
entered Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 
Ho ontainod his B. A in 1795, and in the spring of 
179() wont to Annapolis to read law in the office of 
Jeremiah Townley Chase*, one of the chief justices of 
the Ceneral Court of Maryland. Early in 1799 he 
was adnutted to the bar. Returning to his father's 
honu' in Cah^ert County to practice his profession, 
he .'^liortly afterwards was elected to the House 
of Delegates, being then scarcely twenty -three 
year^ of age and the youngest member of the 
Assembly. In March, he went to FrinJerick 

to e.stablish himself better in his legal practiiv, 
having beim defeated for re-election to the legisla- 
ture from ('alvert ('ounty. He was a candidate for 
member of the Houst* of Delegates from P>(*derick 
county in 1803 on the Federal ticket, but, the county 
being strongly Republican, he was again defeat ihI. 
On 7 January, ISOO, he married Anne Phoebe Charl- 
ton Key, only daughter of John Ross Kev, and sister 
of Fiancis Scott Key, a law student witn Taney, at 
Anmi])oli.s, who afterwards wrote the “Star-spangled 
Banner”, 

\yiien Oeneral Wilkinson, then Commander-in- 
Chi('f of the IJniU'd States Army, was tried b(*fon* a 
couit martial, convimed at Frederick in 1811, on 
charges of being an aeeomph(‘.e of Aaron Burr, Taney 
was one of the counsel in his defence*, and, tog<*ther 
with John Hanson Thomas, succeeded in winning his 
acquittal. Both refused any ft'e* for their s(*rvice be*- 
cause tb(‘y hael shareM:! the* sus])ieion against the* ac- 
cused Taney was defeated on the Fede’ral ticket for 
ni(‘inborof the House of R(‘pr(‘sentatives of the United 
States, but in 1810 was elected to the stale S(*nate. 
At the March term, 1819, of the Fnnh'nek County 
C'ourt, he successfully d(‘f(*nded Jacob (Inilier, a 
Mi'thodist imnistiT, who was mdictcKl for inciting 
slave's to th(‘ disturbance* of the* pe*acc eif the stale. In 
1823, he* niov'ed to Baltimore*, anel was soon re'eMig- 
nize'el as the* le*ading lawyer of that city, la'ing ai>- 
ixiintenl in 1827 by (Jovernor Kent tis AltoriH*y-(ie*n- 
eral of Maryland, upon the unaiuineius re*coniiiie*n- 
dation of the Baltimore bar Pivside’iit Andr(*w 
Jackson, a warm admirer of Tane*y, ai)i)ointed him 
Attorne*y-(iencral ejf the Unite*d States on 21 June, 
1831, and, upon the refusal of W'llliam J. Duane, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, to remove the geivernment 
deposits from tlie United States Bank, the* pr(*Hident 
remove'd Iluane from office on 23 Sept.^ 1833, aiid^ on 
the same day, appointexl Taney m his stead. Ihe 
latteT assumed the duties of the) se'cretaryshij) on the 
following day, and twe) days later gave the ordex for 
the* remov'al of the di'posits to take effect on the first 
of October following. liis ajipointment to the office 
of Secretary of the Tre'asury having bc*en made* dunng 
a re'cese of Congre'ss, his nomination was sent to the 
Senate* by the president ejn 23 June, 1834, and was 
rejected after a heated de*bate. This was the first 
time ill the history of the Government that a cabim*t 
officer appointc'd ‘f>y a president had been rejecU*d 
Taney immediately submitted his resignation to 
President Jackson, and the latter a(*cepU*d it with 
much regret. Judge Gabriel Duvall of Maryland, an 
associate justice of the Supreme Court of tlie United 
States, resigni'd in 1835, and President Jackson nom- 
inated Taney in his stead, but the nomination was not 
brought up in the Senate until the end of the session, 
and was then indefinitely postp^med, which amount^ 
to a rejection. This was due to the fact that the 
Senate as then constituted was violently opposed on 
political grounds to the president. In the same yw 
Jackson again named Taney for a place on the Su- 
preme Bench, this time as Chief Justice Marshalls 
kiccessor. The nomination was strongW opposed 
bv Senators Webster and Clay, but wm finidly con- 
firmed on 15 March, 1836, by a majonty of fourteen 
votes. 


In the outbreak of yellow fever of 1855, Justioe 
Taney's wife, who never b<'came a Catholic, was 
stricken and ditxi at Old Point C^omfort on 29 8e|>- 
tember, and their youngest child died the following 
day. The most famous ease* decided by the Supnme 
C\mrt during Chief Justict* Taney’s incumbency was 
that of Drt'd Scott r. John F. A. Sanford, the opin- 
ion in which, delivercHf by Toney, has lieen much mis- 
quot4*d and nusuiidersto^. Ciiief Justice* Taney did 
much towards the building up of the svstem of prac- 
tid* in the Supreme Ck>urt,, framing it after that of the 
English courts, yet so modified as to be aiiaptable to 
the changiHl conditions existing in the UiiittHl States. 
His opinions were arrivinl at rat her by d<H'p reflection 
and a)>piieation of estafihsiKHi legal principles to the 
(HK'stions presi'nteti to him than through exhaustive 
res<'arch of authorities. Wiile giving due resjH'ci to 
fonner decisions, he <lid not W'ly slavishly ujwm prt»c^>- 
dents. By his dignifud, though kindly, bearing, he 
always eommaiidi'd the utmost n^s|M*et for his C\>urt. 
He had few , if any, iK'rsonal enemies, and the purity 
of his private hf(* was never quest iontHi, even by hw 
political opjKinents. Early in lib* he manumit tinl ihe 
slaves inherit <*d fi-om his fatlier, and os long as they 
livisl, ht* iirovided for tlie older on<*s by monthly iwui- 
sions. He wtis buniHl at FrtHleriek hy the side of his 
mother’s grave, in accordance w’itli his own n'quest. 
Then* is a handsonK* statue of him in Mount Vernon 
l*laee, Baltimore. 

Van Sani>>o<>ht, /.iitj* of th« Ch%€f JuHttrtin, (2 AU)»ny, 

1H22), 'I'vi.ru. Mrmior of lioarr tirtwke Taney 1S72K 

Sonthrrn I^xlmiry Mrneeuuer. IV (lliohinoml, IHSS^ H-IH; Sn- 
tiofuU Qtmrtrrly lievirw, X (Now York, 1H<U), f»0, The Caikoltc 
Wfxrld, LXVIII (Now York, AiM, The ihmn Hag, XIV 

(New York, ltH)2), 

J. P. W. McNkau 

Tanguay, Cyckikn, gem'ulogist, b. at Quebec, 
1819; d. 1902. After a course of classics and theology 
at Qui'bec St*minarv, he was ordained in 1843. Tlie 
first twi*nt>-two years of his prit^ihood wi»re devottni 
to parochial work, especially at llimouski, where he 
greatly contributed to tlu* foundation of the future 
dioci'san seminary His early taste for genealogiiuU 
studies fully manifi*Ht(*d itsc'lf after bis official a[>- 
ptiiiitnieiit to tlu* Dominion Htatistics Department 
(1867). ills whole time was herieefortJi HiM?nt in 
consulting and compiling parochial and historical 
rewrds throughout Quebec, the Maritime Proyinces, 
Ontario, and the old Fnmch seitlemeniH in the 
Uniteil States. He also t wice visiUxl France for the 
same puriKim*. As the* n'sult of his lalxnirs he pub- 
IisIhhI (187D9(}) his “ 1 )ictionnairc g^nf;alogic^ue des 
families canfxlicnneH franyaises depuis los origines de 
la coloiiM* juscpi’il nos jours”, oomprisina seven 
large double column volumes of over six hundred 
pages: a colossal undertaking, fit for a numerous Ixidv 
of collalxirators, which he ivchievcMl alone. Although 
he was unable to realize the latter part of his pro- 
gramme entir(*ly and many inaccuracies have crept 
into his work, yet on the whole it is highly reliable 
and almost unique. Every French Cana<tian by 
completing from contenijxirary registers the informa- 
tion supplied by this dictionary can proudly trace back 
his genealogy to his anct)«t;ors from old IVance. It 
has pnived valuable for the diswivcry of canonical 
impediments to marriage through rclationsliip, and 
has given birth to a copious genealogical literature oi 
less compn*hensiveness. In recognition of hit 
labours the author received a prclature fr<im Leo 
XIII (1887). He likewise published “Repertoire du 
clerg6 CAnadien-frangais” (1868) and “A travers ks 

registres” (1886b ^ . 

McLxax-Hcmk, Canadian ffiagraphy (Tormito, I8SS)j AuuAfitli, 
/>td. biog. du cUrgi canadim-frangaii (MoniNMU, 1910). 

Liokbl LmmAT. 

Tania# a titular see, suffragan of Pelusium tn Ati* 
gustamnica Prima, capital of the fourteenth dSstriot 
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of lower Egypt. Tanis (in Egyptian Zani, in He- 
hrew ^an) was situated on a branch of the Nile, to 
which it gave its name. It was one of the oldest citi^ 
in the world, as the Bible btiars witness (Num., xiii, 
23)4 and hieroglyphic inscriptions attest its existence 
unaer Pharao Pepi I Merira of the sixth dynasty. It 
flourished especially under the pharoas of the twelfth 
dynasty, under the Hyksos, or shepherd kings (fif- 
t^nth to s(‘venteenth dyiuvsties), under the pharoas 
of the nineteenth, twenty-first, and twenty-third dy- 
nasties, who had made I'anis their capital. It was un- 
der the shepherd kings that the Jews installed theni- 
^lvt*s in Ej^pt in the land of Gcssen, near Tanis, and 
it is in this city, which was the residence of liamestis 11, 
that Moses and Aaron performed many wonders (Ps. 
Ixxvii, 12 and 43). It is a mistake to confound Tams 
with the RamesHC« built by the Israelite's (Ex., i, 10 
and 11) and situated very probably at Tell-Kotab. 
The Prophet Isaias (xix, 11-13; xxx, 4) denounced 
Tanis and the Jewish politicians who had recourse to 
its kings; so t<Kj Ez(‘cliiel (xxx, 14 and 18), who an- 
nounced its approaclung destruction. Jeremias, who 
also pronounced (ii, Ifi) anatlK’mas against tlie city, 
was forced to follow tlu^ Jc'ws thither aftcT th(* con- 
quest of Palestine by Nabuchodonosor (J<t., xliii, 7- 
10; xliv, 1; xlvi, 14). In thest; last passage's however 
the Bible uses Thaephanes or Thaphanhes, in Latin 
Taphnes, and it is not absolutely certain that this is 
the same as Tanis, some identifying Taphnes with Tell 
Dafaneh^ about seventeen miles from or Tanis. 
The earluist Bishop of Tanis i8Euda3mon, a Melitian 
bishop at the beginning of the fourth eentury. Men- 
tion may b(^ made also of llermion, bishop in 302; 
Apollonius, premmt at the Robber Synod of Ephesus 
and Paul in 458. Besides those L(‘ Quien speaks of 
eight Jacobite bishops (Orieris christ., II, 535-38), 
the last of wliom lived in 1 080. About 870 tlu' French 
monk Bernard visited Tams, ^‘in qua sunt christiani 
multum relipiosi, nimia hospitahte ferventes'' (Tob- 
ler and Molinier, “Itinera hienisolyrnitana", I, 313). 
At the present time 3 anis is a fMK)r village called Han 
el Haggar containing 1570 inhabitants, netu* Lake 
Menzaieh. The ruins, situated anout twenty min- 
utes distance, consist of a large temple, a small 
granite temple, and of other monuments not identi- 
fied. 

PiCTMiK, Tani» in Egypt Exploratum Fund (London, 18S5-8); 
Hotroii, (Hog. anctenne de la liatou’^Egyide (F^arw, 1891); 90-6, 
Jt'tUEN, L'Egypte (Lill«*. 1891), l.'il-?, Ami£x.ineau, La u^g. de 
VEgypte d IH/fogue citjttr (Pans, 189:1), 4ia bci, 

S. Vailh^. 

TAZUidr. Adam, controversialist, b. at Innsbruck 
in 1571; d. at Unken, 25 May, 1632. He entered 
the Society of Jesus in 1589, ^ind taught at first 
Hebrew, apolof^oties, and moral theoloj^L When m 
1601 the religious debate between Catholics and 
Lutherans was arranged at Ratisbon, Tanner aided 
his fellow Jesuit GretscT in proving that the dead word 
of the Bible could not be tne supreme arbiter in mat- 
ters of faith. He himself published an aoeount of 
the pr()ocedmgs (Mainz, 1602) and in subsequent 
ajmlogies hurM back the charges brought against the 
Catholics^ by the Reformers. In 1(K)3, the Bavarian 
duke invited him to occupy the chair of Hchohistic 
theology in the University of Ingolstadt. A stranger 
in no field of science and gifted with a keen intellect. 
Tanner now develoiHHl an increasing activity both iri 
teaching and writing on theological subjects. In his 
“Anatomiie confessionis augustame” (Ingolstadt, 
^13), he points out the fallacies of the Augsburg 
Confession, both from Luther’s owm assertions ana 
from the qualities essential to the true Church, 
Against the so-called Utraquists, he wrote several 
works, both in I.«atin and in German, defending the 
Chup'h’s practice of giving Communion under one 
species only, and the sacrifice of the Mass. Other 
pamphlets were issued by him to clear his order from 


the false accusations of its enemies. When the con- 
flict between the Venetians and Pope Paid V (q. v.) 
broke out, an able defence from his pen, Defensionis 
ecclesiiP libertatis libri duo” (Ingolstadt, 1607), vin- 
dicated the Church’s freedom against the tyrannical 
aggressions of the State. 

After fifteen years spent at Ingolstadt, he was 
calk'd by the Emperor Matthijus to the University of 
Vienna. Whde there he {mbli'.hed his greatest work, 
the “Universa theologia scholastica” (Ingolstadt, 
1620-27), which resembles the “ Summa ”of St. Thomas 
not only in its arrangement, but also in its solidity of 
doctrine and conciseness of diction, kerdinand II, 
Matthias’s successor on the throne of the Habsburgs, 
appointed him chancellor of the University of Prague. 
Fleeing from the Swedes, Tanner died at Unken, an 
insignificant village near Salzburg. There he still 
rests amid unlettered peasants in an unknown grave. 
Hut, as Cordara says, “his virtues, coupled with his 
eminent erudition, will ever be his most splendid 
epitaph and mausoleum.” 

C'oiii>AKA, Ihat Soc lesu, yi, 5H'A, Guilhkrmt, MHologe, I, 
470, 'I'holen, Menolog\um, 325, Hi'kter, Nomenclator, I, 264; 
SoMMEUVouEL, Bibhothique VII, 1846, sqq. 

A. C. Cotter. 


Tanner, Conrad, Abbot of Einsiedeln, b. at Arth 
in the Canton of Schwyz, 28 Dec , 1752; d. 7 April, 
1825. He studied the classics and theology at 
Einsiedeln; made vows in the Order of St. Benedict 
on 8 Sept., 1772, and was ordained in May, 1777. 
He was engaged as teacher at the gymnasium of 
Einsiedeln and later at Bclhnzona. In 1787 he held the 
IKisition of librarian at Ins abbey, and in 1789 he was 
mad(* director of the college at llellinzona. During 
tlie Revolution I'anner fled to the Tyrol, taking with 
him the miraculous statue, th(' head of St. Mcinrad, 
and other valuables, and remained there until he 
<!oul(l restore the treasures to the abbey. He was ap- 
pointed pastor of St. Gerold in Vorarlberg in 1802. 
where he remained for three years, until recallea 
to act as master of novices. At the death of Abbot 
Beat in 1808 I'aniier was eleett'd abbot. With great 
prudence lie accommodated himself to the political 
situation and thus secured the (‘xistence of the monas- 
tery. He encouraged the pursuit of studies, renovated 
the buildings, and rebuilt th(‘ Holy Chapel which 
had been destroyed 1798 by the French. Although 
the village of Einsiedeln was no longer under his 
jurisdiction, he retained for it a fatherly solicitude 
which he manifested especially in the years of famine 
(1816 and 1817). It was the intention of Pius VH 
to create the new Diocese of Waldstatten out of the 
cantons Uri, Hchwyz, and Uiiterwalden, to make 
Tanner bishop, and to constitute the monks of Ein- 
8ic<lehi as cathedral chapter. The matter was pro- 
jKised in 1818, but was declined by the abbot and his 
capitulars. Tanner’s writings are: “ Betrachtungen 
zur sittlichen Aufklarung im neunzehnten Jahrhun- 
dert (5 vols., Augsburg, 1804-1808); “Bildung des 
Geistlichen durch Geistesubungen ” (Augsburg, 
1807), of which a fifth edition appeared at Einsiedeln 
m 1846; his pedagogical works were publish^ by his 
successor, Abbot Celestine Muller. 

A W^^MhrUgeichxcfUe unserer lieben Frau von Exnsie” 

222 ' ChronupK iVEimiedeln (Paris. 


Francis Merbhman. 


I of Cork and Cloyne, 

Ireland, 1574-1679; b. about 1526; d. 1679. The 
statement m his brief of appointment that he was 
twrn in the ecclesiastical province of Dublin is all 
that 18 known of his early Ufe. His surname was 
^me by persons of humble station at Calverstown, 
A®‘ ^ coupled with his familiarity with 

Baltmgfas, may give colour to a suiv 
mise that he was a natave of that district. In 1666 
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li6 was at Roni6, boing then , probably in Holy orders, 
and entered the Society of J(‘sus: a/ter a yejir in the 
Roman College he was sent to Dilhngen University 
in 15(')7, and became doctor of divinity. His health, 
howe\er, failed and he left the Society. In 1574 
he was again at Home, and the 8i»e of Cork and Cloyne 
being vacant, he was appointed thereto, 5 Xovem- 
ber, 1574, and w^as (onsecrated at Home. In May, 
1575, he set out for Ireland with exceptional facul- 
ties for his ow'ii dioi5es(‘ and for those of Cashel, 
Dublin, and its sutfragan sees m the absence of their 
restrictive prelates. Not long after his reaching 
Ireland he w'as raptured while eM‘reismg Iils functions 
at Clonmel, and was thrown into prison; hert', tus 
Holing tells, he was vLsited by a sehismatieal bishop 
whom he reeomaUM to the 'Church. A few' days 
later he was himself r(‘l(*a,st‘d through tin* influence of 
a noble earl. ThereafttT h(^ did not v'cnture into his 
own dioc(‘se. but as eommissarv- Apostolic lie traversini 
the other districts assigned him, administering the 
sacraments and discharging in secret the other 
duties of his ofhee Four yeai*s he lahounnl thus m 
continual jii'nl and distn*ss, and at length succumlrHl 
to his privations and fatigiu‘S in th(' Diocese of Oasory, 
4 June, 1579. Bruoilin states that he du*d in Dublin 
Castle after eighteen months of imprisonment and 
cruc'l torture. 

Ho<.vn, Irt<thmfn of the Kith ('eutnry ([.lOiuion, 

1894), Brady, Ejnstoi^Kil iSurre,^sioti lu (inat lirUmn nmt Ire- 
land (Rome, 1870-18/7) , Mohan, Spidhyium {hutrienne, I 
(Dublin, IH74), Bruouin, Eutpugnaculum tothohar veritutts 
(Prague, 1609). 

CiiAHLKs McNeill. 


Tanner, MATTHiAfi, b. at Pilsen in Bohemia, 2K 
Feb , 1630; d. at PragiU', S P5‘l)., 1692. He entiTiHl 
the Society of Jesus in 164() The greatest part of Ins 
life was spent at Pragu(', when* lu* taught humanitH*s, 
philosophy, theology, and Script un‘, was made rector 
of the iiiiiienal university, and guided lor six y<*ars the 
Boh(*mian province of his ordt'r. Not only dal Tan- 
ner burn to irnitati* the apostles and martyrs of the 
Society, but, to aw’aken in his lirelhren a 1 ik(‘ desire, 
he employt'd his leisure hours in recounting to them 
the livi's and deaths of the most prominent sous of 
St. Ignatius. II is tw’o works, “Soeietits J(*.su ad 
sanguinis et vita* profusionem militans ’ (a history of 
the lives and deaths of those Jissuits who HutTer(*d 
martyrdom for the faith) and “Socu'tas Jesu Aposto- 
lorum iinitatrix” (describing the heroic d(*eds and vir- 
tues of the Jesuits who laboured in all jiarl s of the w'orld 
with extraordinary success for th<* salvation of souls) 
were written in this spirit He paid special attention 
to rever(‘nce and devotion during tin* holy Hacrifl<*e 
of the Mass. According to his hiograjiher, Ik* used 
to celebrate with su(Ji living niety that he w'as like 
a lodestone, attracting the faitnful to tin* altar w'lierc 
he offered the sacrifice*. To fost(‘r this revenmee* in 
others, he wrote tw^o other works, “ PNplanation of the 
Bloody Sacrifice* of Christ in the Unbloody Sacrifice: 
of the'Mass'’, which wa.s re'-e*dited thr(‘e timers, ami a 

a ihlet proclaiming (loePs wrath against theise* wlie,* 
d dare to deseH^rate heily temple's by Hie'ir mis- 
behaviour. His name* be'canic more wid(*Iy kijown 
thre>ugh his work, “ Dialogus ceintroveTsisticus on 
the validity of the Holy orders ce)nfcrre*ei on Anelrew 
Frommens during the* iifetirru* of his wnfe. 

^ s”vooK^ BxtL dr la C dr J, VII. 1858^11 : or Oru. 

HKRMY, Minoloiie AsHintanre dr (Jrr^imr I 

Did. hist, VIII, 357-58; Hchter. N(fmrncUUor, l, M, II, .SU 

A. C. Cotter. 

Tantiun Ergo, the opening words of the penulti- 
mate stanza of the Ve«pe*r hymn Panoe LiNemA 
Gloriobi, II ) of Corpus Christ i. 1 his stanza and the^ 
closing one, or doxology (“Geniton etc.), feirm a 
separate hymn which is prese^ribed for Bericdiction of 

the Blesseei Sacrament (q, v.). . 

In private exposition, where permission has 


been obtaineel to give btmeeliction with the pyx, 
the two stanziis art' n'ciiini by the priest (or 
sung by a choir, if this is feasible: “si fieri 
pote.st, optandum est'*, siws Van der 8(ap|:>en). In 
other exfwsitions they must always be sun|^, Cus- 
toiiw vary in resjH'ct of the meth<Kl of singing. In 
some plaet's tlu* choir sings the stanzas; in others, the 
(‘clc'brant sings the oiH'um|^ words of each stanza, the 
ch(»ir eontimiing. Tlu* Hitual ('Fit. IX, c. 5) s|M*akH 
of all tin* clergy pn'sent singing the stanzivs, and 8 c1h>- 
her (Cieremoniii* missarum solemnium et jHintifica- 
lium), eumiiK'nting on this, suggests that eitlier the 
celebrant and assisting clergy should intone the first 
liiK* of the stanza, or tlie choir alone should hing both 
stanzas. A profouiul inclination of the head is made 
at tin* words “ veneremur ceniui " (VVapelhorst). The 
‘•American K<*clcsiast ical Hevicw” (\X1, 1H89, 644) 
points out that th(* rubrics do not prt'scril)© 
an mclmation of the heatl at the words *‘venertv 
murcernuF', although the practice is fmiuent. “(Jor- 
dcllini, III his “ComiiK'ntary on the Clementine In- 
struction” (XXIV, 9-l(b, city's the custom of the 
churches of Home; and the Hituals befon^ his day 
make mention of the profound mclmation at the Tan- 
tum ergo ilowm to tlu* word ” ccrnui ” : “ iiam in verlwi 
cernui compk'tur dictionis sensiis, qui iiiclinationc‘in 
postulat”. Authoritii‘s <hffer lis to the time for in- 
censing. Martinucci dini'ts th(^ placing of incense in 
the thunhlc before “'rantuni (*rgo” and the incensing 
after “vencri'inur cermn”. De (5irpo suggc'sts Imtn 
either before “Tantuin ergo” or after “veneremur 
c«*rnui”, a(‘cording to the custom of the particular 
church Wapclhorst, folknvmg De Ilerdt, directs 
that both tak(‘ place when ”(l(*niiori” is intoiud. 

The “inagnilicent doxology” (W. A. Shoults in 
Julian, “Dii’t. of Hymnol.”) is a fitting climax to the 
great hymn. It borrows, hovv(*vc*r, the exiiressioim 
“(i(*nit()ri Gcmto(jiic ” ” Procedi'iiti ah utnique, 
(4)mpar” from a Pcnte<*osl sequence by Adam of 8t/- 
Victor. Dri‘veK ‘‘Anah*cta liymnica”, IV, 70, gives 
a sequenci* in Iionour of St. Agnes, in wdiich occura 
tie* stanza: — 

G<*nib)ri (leuitoquo^ 

Psallat nostra cx>ncio; 

Proced<*nti ah utroque 

Com par sit laudatio; 

Virginalis ipsum quoquo 

Laudet bciKsiictio. 

Of the musical sc'ttiiigs, which are very 'abundant, 
the apfiropnate word must be* one of caution 
in view of the dir(*ction of Pius X in his Instnio- 
tion on Sacr<‘d Musm (22 Nov., HK)3, JIV): “In the 
iiyimiH of the (Juirch the traditional form of the 
hymn is to be It is not, lawful, therefore, 

to composi*, for mstaiK'e, a Tanluni trgo in such wise 
that tie* first strophe preHf*nts a rotnamUy a CfivatinUf 
an (idagio, an<l the an alUgm.** Siiiijenber- 

grr, “Guide to (5itholic Church Music” (St Francis, 
VViKconsiii, HK)5), give's grade, voices, ex )miK)Mer,<’tc,, of 
more than six huntlred settings of tiie “I'ant um ergo” 
hikI the “ Pange lingua”, almost wholly of thefierman 
Ocihan ScIkhiI. Since HK)3 many set I mgs, also lit- 
urgicaliy correct, have app<‘ared by comtKJS(*r« of 
other iiationahtU^H, The Vatican (IriMluaK; (1908) 
gives two plamcharit mekMlies, or rather two forms of 
the same melody. 

Neale, “Medueval Hymns and Hc*quenc<+s” (3rd 
ed., Dmdon, 1H6>7, 17K~H1), clincusses traiiHlaiiona of 
the “Pange lingua”, and, sisakmg of th<* ponulti- 
maO' stanza, remarks that the lines “ Priesicti fi<le«»up- 
plementum Hensuum defectui” arc “avoided by all” 
the four authors he mentions, and notx« that “Caa- 
wall’s triiiislation, unshackled by rhyme, is nearest” 
to the original Latin : “ Faith for all defects supplying, 
Where the fwblc scuiw^s fail”. N^e’a own tranm^ 
tion of this stanza is given, with sliglit alterationa, in 
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^'Hvnmg Ancient and Modern^’ in the (Baltimore) 
Manual of Prayer8’^ and in the “ English Hymnal 
Some of the earliest translations of the two lint^s are: 
** And where our sense is seen to fail, There must faith 
supply restore'' (Primer, 1604); “And faith with allj 
those wants supply Wherein the senses feel defect’ 
(Primer, 1619) ; Let faith in Jesus Christ supply The 
senses' insufficiency" (Primer, 16H5); “And faith for 
all defects supply. Whilst sense is lost in mystery" 
(Primer, 1706). On (3 of the most recent translations 
is that of the revised Husenbeth, “The Missal for the 
Use of the Laity " (Lemdon, 1903, 2S6) : “ U‘t us piro- 
foundly bend before This awful mystery, and adore; 
Let tyjKJS of former days give way, Like darkness at 
the blaze of day; And sense’s failure be supplied By 
faith, our firm support and guide. " 

H. T. Henry. 

Tanucci, Bernardo, Marchese, Italian states- 
man, b. at Htia in Tuscany, of jXKir family, in 169H; d. 
at Naples, 29 A])nl, 1793. At the University of Pisa, 
where certain benefactors enabled him to study, he 
was appointed in 172.5 to a chair of law, and attrai^ted 
attention in the republic of scholars by the vehe- 
mence, rather than by the erudition, with which h<‘ 
defended the authenticity of the Codex Pisanus of 
the Pandects. When Charles, son of Philip V of 
Spain, passed through Tuscany on his way to con- 
quer the Kingdom of Naples, }j(3 took Tanucci with 
him; he appointed him at first council of state, then 
auperintendent of iiosts, and finally prime minister. 
On the last occasion the king ennobled him. As 
prime minister he was most z(‘alous in (establishing 
the supremacy of the State over the Church, and in 
abolishing the privilegfjs of the uubilily together with 
feudalism. He restricted the jurisdiction of the 
bishops, impeded the? last increment of the so-called 
mortmain, and reduced the taxes belonging to the 
ehaucery of the Roman Curia. AH this was sanc- 
tioned m the C/oneordat of 1741, the application of 
which, however, went far beyond the intentions of 
the Holy See. For controverHicis which might arise 
in CHnise(iucn(^e of the Concordat a mixed tribunal, 
composed of ecclesiastics and laymen, w^as consti- 
tuted. But Tanucci went much fartluir, establishing 
the principle that not more than ten pru'sts should be 
ordained lor every thousand souls, wdneh number was 
later reduced to five for ea<!h thousand. The Placet 
was rigorously enforci^d. The censiir(38 of bishojis 
against laymen incurred by obedience to the stale 
laws w(3re annullc'd. Without permission of the king 
new churches could not be erected. 

His hostile jiolicy to the Church l(?d Tanucci to 
neglect other interests, above all the foreign relations. 
In 1742 an English fillet seriously threatened the Nea- 
politan coasts, and the kingdom was saved only by 
the signature of an act of neutrality in the war be- 
tween Spain and Austria. For the refonnation of the 
laws he instituted a eonimission of learned jurists with 
instructions to compile a new code, which w^as, how- 
ever, not put into force. When Charles 111 of Naples 
succeeiloa U> the throne of Spain in 1759, Tanucci was 
made president of the council of regency instituted 
for the nine-year-old Ferdinand V. The latter, even 
when he attained his majority, preferred to hold aloof 
from the government business imd plunged into the 
pleasures of the chase. I^irthennore, the former 
King Charles HI, although in Spain, continued by his 
instructions to Tanucci to govern the kingdom. The 
latter could now with greater freedom talce up his 
hostile p()licy to the Church. The revenues of the 
vacant bishoprics and abbeys — and as time went on 
their number always increased — were confiscated. 
Thirty-eight convents were suppressed; tithes were at 
first restricted, then abolished; the acquisition of new 
property by mortmain was forbidden, and new re- 
strictions were made against the recruitment of the 


clerev The Plcucei was even extended to ancient 
nai)^ Bulls, and the principle was established that 
concessions of an ecclesiastical nature, not made or 
assented to by the king, could be revoked at pleasure 
by the same king or by his successors. In this man- 
ner it was possible to suppress or change testaments 
in favour of the Church at the pleasure of the king, 
who according to Tanucci, ]>ossessed this power di- 
rectly from God Appeals to Rome were forbidden 
without the royal permission. Matrimony was de- 
clared a civil contract by nature, from which principle 
the trial of matrimonial cases by civil courts was 
deduced. By the order of Charles III the Jesuits 
were supprt'ssed and expelled from the Kingdom of 

Naples (1767). , , . r i 

This expulsion of the Jesuits was part of the 
movement of the Bourbon courts throughout Europe 
to (iestroy the Society, Pombal in Portugal, Aranda 
111 Spain, Choiseul in France, and Tanucci in Naples 
acting in conc.ert to this end. Scarcely had Clement 
MV been elevated to the pontificate than he was 
urgently solicited by the Bourbon courts to suppress 
the Jesuits, and no effort vas left untried by the 
Bourbon ministers to accomplish this purpose. The 
pope pleaded time and patience in the examination 
of the charges against the Society, but was overborne 
by th(‘ incessant and menacing attitude of the Bour- 
bon league against the J(»suits. Tanucci laboured 
with no less energy in the w ar upon t he Society of 
Jesus than Pombal, •Aranda, and Choiseul, with 
whom he was in close sympathy in their general hos- 
tility to the Church as well as in their determination to 
bring about the complete supiirossion of an order of 
men, whose widespread inflin nec was a cheek upon 
their own high-handed methods against the freedom 
of the Church. To excornnninjcation by Clement 
XIll Tanucci responded with the oecupation of Bene- 
vento and Pontecorvo, which were not evacuated 
until after the suppression of the Jesuits in 1773 
The protc'sts of the bishops against many of the new 
h'achings in the schools afttT the expulsion of the 
J(‘8uit8 were dismissed as invalid. One of the last of 
his acts was the abolition of the chtnvOy that is the 
annual tribute which the kings of Naples since the 
time of Charles of Anjou hail paid to the pope as 
sovereign (1776). His unfortunate policy in finance 
and in regard to the food taxes provoked popular 
revolutions on several occasions. But when, in 1774, 
Queen Caroline, an Austrian princess, entered the 
Council of State, the power of Tanucci began to de- 
cline. In vain he endeavoured to neutralize the in- 
fluence of the (jjueen, and in 1777 he fell into disgrace 
and was dismissed. Retiring into the country, he 
died neglected and childless. 

Tanucci represents the Italian type of that unfor- 
tunate species of statesman of the eighteenth century 
the most prominent example of w'hich was the notori- 
ous Pombal. Sceptics in fait-h and in morals, they 
were “anti-clerical" because they aspired to a uni- 
versal t}Tariny of the State, in w^hich the king should 
be a figurehead while the minister himself was the 
mast(?r. They desired to expel the Jesuits, accusing 
them, as one would say to-day, “of liberalism"; they 
ablj'' prepared the way for the power of sects and the 
crash of revolutions. 


marchese Tanucci {Novelleletterarie fiorentine) 
^ C 01 .LKTTA, Storxa del regno di Napoh dal 1735 al 
1 (CapomKO, 1834) See also the documents and statutes 
^ the supp^ssion of the Jesuits. Amoag the publications of 
lanuoci are Eptstola de pandectxs pisants (2 vols.. Florence. 1731). 

U. Benigni. 


T^ism (Tao-kiao) is the second of the three state 
religions (San-ktao) of China. This religion is derived 
from the philosophical doctrines of Lao-tze. “Lao- 
V Legge (Religions of China, 
k* 'u the exhibition of a way or method of living 
wiuch men should cultivate as the highest and purest 
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development of their nature”. According to De 
Groot (Religious System of China, IV, p. 6t»): 

laoism, as the word indicates, is the Rehgion of the 
T^, a term meaning Path or Way, but denoting in 
this peculiar case the way, course or mov’ernent of the 
Universe, her process(‘s and methods. In other 
words, Taoism is the R(‘ligion of Heaven and Earth, 
of the Cosmos, of the World or Nature in the broadest 
sense of these words. Hence we may call it Ka- 
turism”. 

Lao-tze, the equivalent to “the Old or Venerable 
Philosopher” (if taken as a title of respect), or to “Old 
Boy” (if literally translated), was born m the thinl 
year of Ting Wang, Princt‘ of Chou, i. e. m t>04, at 
K'io-jin, in the Kingdom of Ts’u, to-day Ho-nan 
Province. The legend given by Ko Hung in hi.s 
“Record of Spirits and Immortals” (writlcm in the 
fourth century a d ), says that “ hv was not born till las 
mother had carried him in her womb seventv-two 
years or, according to soini* accounts, (‘ightV-oiie 
years '. “No w'onder”. adds G‘ggc (1. c., pp 2(kl~-l). 
“that the child should have had white* hair, — an 'old 
boy' of about fourst'on* years”! This date of (UH, 
in accordance with historical triulition, is not given 
by Sz(‘-ma Ts’ien in the biography which he dewoted 
to the philosopher in his “She-ki’’ (Historical Mem- 
oirs); if this date be accc]>ted, it is difficult to admit 
of th(‘ authenticity of the iiK'eting betw(‘cn Lae^tze 
and Confucius, 5(X) nr.; if the latter was then fifty- 
one years old according to (4iwang-tzc, Lae>-tzc wiis 
then one hundred and four ye'ars old. The family 
name of Lao-tze was Li, liis name Kul (m(‘aning 
“Ear”), his honorary title Pe-vang, and Ins posthu- 
mous name Tan (in(‘aning ” Elat-<‘are(i ”). Ih' was 
one of the “Sze”, recorders, historiographers, keep- 
ers of the archives of Ixi, the Court of the princes of 
the ('hou dynasty. Foreseeing the decay of this 
dynasty, he gave up his office, and un(leit<K»k a 
journey; at the Han-kou Pass, Ho-nan Provinci', tin* 
watchman, Yin Hi, begged him to write his thoughts 
for his own instruction before he retinnl from the 
world; consequently. Lao-tze wTote his work in two 
parts in the Tao ana the To, and having entrusted it 
to Ym Hi, he disappeared; the turn* of the death of 
the philosopher is not known Lao-tze liad a son 
called Tsung who was a general of the Kingdom of W ei 
and w^ho obtami'd the grant of land at Twan-kan. 

His son named C'hu had himself a child Kung; Hia, 
grandson of Kung, was an ofiicial under Emperor 
Hiao-weii-li, of the Han dynasty. Kiai, son of Hia, 
became a minister of K'iang, King of Kia()-si, and, 
owing to this circumstance, settled with his family in 
the Kingdom of Ts’i. 

This story is too matter of fact and lacks the mar- 
vellous leg(*nd w'luch should surround ihi* fXTson of 
the chief of a new^ rehgion G*gend was provided for. 

Ko Hung, already mentioiu*d, had jilaced the legend 
of Lao-tze at the beginning of the “Shon-sion-ch'- 
wan” (Records of Spirits an<l Immortals), and he 
says: “His mother carried him after the emotion she 
felt in seeing a large shooting star. Ih* n*c(*ived from 
Heaven the vital breath: as he was Inirn in a house 
whose proprietor was called Li (Pear irw*), sfi he w-aa 
named Li ' . ^Sorne authors say t hat Lao-tz(* was bom 
before heaven and earth. According to others, he 

C ossess^ a pure soul emanati^l from heaven. He 
elonged to the class of spirits and gods. The chief 
work of I^ao-tzc, in fact the only one which has 
been ascribed to him with some probability, is the 
“Tao-teh-king”. In the “China Review” (March- 
April, 1886), Dr. Herbert A Giles wrote a sensational 
article, “The Remains of Tzu”, to show by vari- 
ous arguments that the “Tao-teh-king” is a syiunous 
work and that its now spurious porti<m8 have 
mostly mistranslated. It was the starting-point of a 
controversy in wdiich Dr. (^halmcrs. Dr. Legge, 1^. 
and some other sinologues took part. The 


authenticity of the w'ork has btH'ii ailmitted by most 
of them. Wyh(‘ says (Noti^ on Chini^se Litera- 
ture, new <»d., p. 216): “The only work whicii is 
known to be truly the proiluetion of Lao Keun is the 
‘Tadu till king', which has iiiamtaintHl its reputation 
and 8<HnirtHl a jKipularity to a I't^riain extent among 
rt'atling nu*n generally of every denommaliom” 
D'ggi* writes (Ri‘hgu)ris of China, p. 203): “No other 
w ruing has eoint‘ down to us from the pencil of 
LfU)-tsz(», Its author”, and (Bnt. Quart, lii'v., July, 
IJvK,*!, ]). 9). “We know- that I-ao Tzu wrote the ‘Tao 
Tf* Clung ”, and (p. 11): “The ‘Tiui Clung’ is a 
gjuiume relic of one of tlie most original minds of the 
Chme.se ran*, putting his thoughts on reiHml 2400 
years ago.” 1'he German E. r'alx'r (C3una Rev., 
A 111, 241) says that “then^ is little nxim loft for 
doubts n^garding the authenticity of our ('anon.” 

Besides the “Tao-teh-kmg”, a gixn! many works 
treat of Taoism: the “Yin-lu-king-kiai” which prtv- 
f(‘as4's to he im exposition of th<* oldtwt Taoist rin^ortl 
in existence; “Ts4ng-tsing-kmg” (The Bcx)k of l*ui> 
ity and Ibvst); the “T’ai-hsi-king” (Bi^piratum of 
the Embryo); the “T'ai-shang-Kan-ying-pien” (Tri^- 
tate of Actions and their Retributions). The chief 
'Faoist philosoph(‘rs are: Tsou-yiien (4(K> ii. o.), 
author of a work on the influences of the five ruling 
elements, influ(*nc<Ml by Buddhist doctrines; Kwnn- 
ku-tze (380 n. (*.), a mystic, iistrolog<»r, and fortum*- 
tellcr; llo-kwiui-tze (iVif)' 29S ii. c.), an orthcalox 
C-onfuciamst when writing on jurisprudema', a 
''laoist in other WTitings; Chw^ang-tze (330 j». r.), 
the author of the “Nan-hua” elassie, the iwlversary 
to Mencius, and according to Eitel “the most 
original thinker (3iina ev(*r pnaluriHl”: Hhi-tze 
(28(1 H. c.), a ’I'aoist writer, intluenecHi by the 
heterinlox iihilosopher, Yang-ehu (450 ii. ('.), the 
Apostle* ot Se'lfishnoMs; the statesman Han-fei- 
tze (250 II. c\); Liu-ngaii or Hwai-nan-tze (d. 112 
n. c.), a eosmogonist . But the first disciples of liSO- 
tze w<*re Kaiig-sang-tze* (570 543 n. (\), the first 
expositor of 'rtwiisin as a distinct system, the seeptic 
Li-tze (500 n. r.),and Wen-tz<* (500 ii. c.). The his- 
toruiri Sze^ina-ts’ien sp<*aking of (vhwang-tze says: 
“He wn>te with a view' to asp(*rse the* Confueian 
srluK)! and to glorify the mysteri(*s of Lao Tze. . . 
His teachings are* like an ov<‘rw4u*lming fi(x>d, which 
Hprt^ads at its own Hw<s*t will. Ck>nse(|U<*nlly, from 
rulers and ministers tlownwards, none* eoulel apply 
them te» any de*fimte utw* ” Gilex (C^hiiicw* Literature, 
60) (!oncluele*s from this passage: “Here wo have the 
key to the triumph of the Tao of Confucius over the 
"I'ao of Lao Tze*. Th<‘ hit t(»r was idealistic, thej former 
a prar'lieal syste^rn for every-day uw*.” 

As De Gresit obse'rve^s (1. s. c., IV, 67): “Taoism 
Ix’ing funelarnentally a religiem of the Cimmos and its 
subdivisions, eild C3iim*xe (xmmogony is itvS Thc*ogony. 
It conce*iv(*s the* LniverMi* as one* large* organism of 
|K)wers and infiuerH*e*s, a living machine, the core of 
which is the Gre*at ritimat^; lYineuple or T^at-kih, 
couinriHtng the two cosmic Breaths or Henils, known 
as the* Yang and the Yin, of wdiicli, re*spe*ctiv«*ly, 
Heaven and Earth are (he* chief depe>wiioriex 'I’he'SC 
two souls prexluce the four se'iisons, ami the (>fH*n(>i,ri- 
enii of Nature; repre*.Hc*nt4*d by the lin<*al figure;i» 
caliexi kuxi*\ In fact the* Yang and the* Yin pnxluce 
by the jKiwer of their (MxqKTation all that exists, 
man ineduded. Ancient ChincMM* philosophy attrib- 
ute's te 3 man two souls: (1) the Hhtm, or immaterial 
sejul, f'manati's from the ethereal, e'olestinl part of the 
(josraos, and consisfa of yang substance*. Whem ofier- 
ating oeXive'ly in the bring human bexiy, it is cuRed 
k't or ‘breat h', and humn; when separatee! from it after 
death, it lives as a refulgent spirit, styk'd ming, 
(2) The kwei, the material, substantial soul, emanat^ 
from the t4*rr(*«t rial part of the Univimse, and ia 
formed of yin substance. In Hying man it operates 
under the name of p*oh and on hia death it retuma to 
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the Earth” (Be Groot, IV, p. 5). Thus the fctm is 
buried with the man and the shen lingers about the 
tomb. Marking the distinction between the two 
souls, there existed in the k^gendaiy period, accordmg 
to the ^^Li-ki”, a sacrificial worship to each soul sep- 
arately: the hwun or kh returns to heaven, the p on 
returns to earth. These two souls are composite; 
in fact all the viscera have a particular shen. ‘ There 
are medical authors who ascribe to man an indehnite 
number of souls or soul-parts, or, as they express it, 
a hundred ahen. Those souls, they say, shift in the 
body according to the age of the owner; so, e. g. when 
he is 26, 31, 68 or 74. and older, they dwell in his for^ 
head, so that it is then very dangerous to have boils 
or ulcers there, because effusion of the blood would 
entail death. At other tiincis of life they nestle 
under the feet or in other parts and limbs, and only 
in the 2l8t, 38th, 4l8t, and 50th years of life they are 
distributed equally through the body, so that open 
abscesses, wherever they appear, do not heal t hen at 
all. Sucii pathologic nonsense regulates, of course, 
medical practice to a high degree/' (De Groot, IV, 
p. 75). The liver, the lungs, and the kidneys corre- 
spond to the spring, to the autumn, to the winter, as 
well as to the east, the westj and the north. The soul 
may be extracted from a hving man; the body inay 
still live when left by the soul, for instance during 
sl(*ep ; the soul of a dead man may be reborn into other 
bodies. Ghosts may enter into relation with the 
living, not only in clreams, but they may take re- 
venge on their enemies. 

At the head of the Taoist Pantheon is a trinity of 
IKjrsons: (1) Yuen-Hhi-^tHm-tsun, *‘the honoured one 
of heaven, first in time”, residing in “the jade-stone 
region”, who created the threes worlds’; (2) Ling-pan- 
Vim-Uun, “the honored one of heaven who is valued 
and powerful”, residing in the “upper pure region”, 
collector of the sacred books, calculator of the suc- 
cession of t ime, and the r(‘gulator of the two prin- 
ciples yin and yang) (3) Lao-tze himself, who exposed 
to mankind the doctrines ut tered by the first person 
in the trinity and collected in the form of books by 
the second. Next come: Yuh-hwang-ta-ti, “the great 
jade-stone emp<*ror”, who governs the physical uni- 
verse; Hen-Cu-hming-ti-kh^ “Spirit of imperial earth, 
ruler of the soil”; the star gods, whose lord (sing-chu) 
resides in a star near the pole; T'um-hwang-ta-tij who 
lives in the pole star, etc.; Liu-tsu, the “father of 
thunder”. “While he discourses on doctrine, his 
foot rests on nine beautiful birds. He has under him 
thirty-six generals. Vim tmmg'^ (Edkins, “Journ. 
North China Br. Roy. Asiat. Soc.,” Ill, Dec., 1859, 
p. 311) : the sun and incxin; the San-yum or San-kwan^ 
“the tnree rulers” who preside over three depart- 
ments of physical nature, heaven, earth, and water; 
Iliuen-kien-ahang-tif “high emperor of the dark heav- 
en”, who is described as the model of the true ascetic. 
He has transformed himself eighty-two times to 
become the instructor of men in the three national 
religions (Edkins, 1. c., p. 312). A numl>er of per- 
sonages were worshipped under the name of tsu. 
patriarchs. Confucius himself has a place assign^ 
him among the deitit^s of this religion, and he is 
addressed as “the honoured one of heaven who causes 
liUTature to flourish and the world to prosper” 
(Edkins). Some men have been wor^ippea as gods 
after their death: Kwan-ti, the god of war; Hu-tsu, 
a physician; a medical divinity, Ko-tsu Sa-tsu; etc. 

One may well ask how the pure, abstract doctrine 
of Lao-tze was turned into a medley of alchemical 
researchesj a practice of witchcraft, with the addition 
of Buddhist superstitions, which constitute to^ay 
what is called Tao-kiaoy the religion or the teaching of 
Tao. This was the work of a legendary being, Chang 
Tiling, a descendant of the eighth generation of 
Chang liCang, a celebrated advisor of Liu-pang, 
founder of the Han dynasty. He was bom in the 


tenth year of the Emperor Kwang Wu-ti (a. d 34) 
in a cottage of a small vUlage of theCh^k^g^v- 
ince, at the foot of the T’len-mu-Shan, m the Hang- 
chou Prefecture. At an early age Chang studi^ the 
works of Lao-t-ze to which he added researches of 
alchemy, a science aiming at “prolonging life beyond 
the limits assigned by nature”. He found the drug 
of immortality, and by order of Lao-tze he destroyed 
the six great demons of the province; Lao-tze gave 
him also two books, two swords, one male, one female, 
a seal called Tu-kung, etc. Chang gave his swords 
and books to his son Heng^ bidding him to continue 
his pontificate from generation to generation. At noon 
on the seventh day of the first moon of the second 
year Yung-shou of the Han Emperor Heng(A. d. 157), 
Tao-ling ascended the Cloudy Mountairi {Yun- 
shan) with his wife and two disciples, and with them 
disappeared into heaven. Chang Hengj son of 
Chang Tao-ling, continued his father's tradition both 
in spiritual and alchemical researches, and Chang 
Lu, the grandson, played an important part in the 
Yellow Cap Rebellion at the beginning of the Han 
dynasty. During the fifth century A. D., when the 
Wei dynasty was ruling in Northern China, a cer- 
tain K'iu Kien-che tried to substitute himself to the 
Chang family and received in 423 from the emperor 
the title of Then-shi, “Precejitor of Heaven”, which 
formerly belonged to Tao-ling. In 748 the T'ang 
Emperor Hiuen-Tsung conferred this title upon the 
heirs of the latter, and a grant of a large property 
near Lung-hu Shan was made to them in 1016 by 
the Sung Emperor Chen-Tsung. Heredity in the 
charge of high priest of the cult was secured to the 
descendants of Chang by the transmigration of the 
soul of Tao-ling's successor, at the time of his demise, 
to the body of a junior member of the family, whose 
selection is indicated by a supernatural phenomenon. 

To-day, at the head of the Taoist hierarchy is the 
Cheng-t-sze-kiao-chm-jenf “Heir to the founder of the 
Taoist sect”; this title was conferred by the Ming 
dynasty upon Chang Cheng-shang, descendant from 
Chang Tao-ling of the thirty-ninth generation. This 
title “belongs, by an hereditary privilege, to the first- 
born descending in a direct line from Chang Tao-ling. 
He lives upon the Lung-hu Mountain, in the Kiang-si 
Province. His office consists in using his magical art 
to frighten demons away, to baffle diabolical influ- 
ence, and to refrain the evil-doing souls of the dead. 
He names the new CKeng-hwang^ ‘ tutelary deities of 
the cities', and for a fee, he gives to Taoists titles per- 
mitting them to celebrate the ceremonies with more 
solemnity” (P. Hoang, “Melanges sur 1' Administra- 
tion ”,34). In the capital of the empire the Taoist 
priesthood includes: two T'ao-lu-sze^ superiors, a title 
corresponding with that of the Buddhists, bma-lu- 
sze; two Chmg-iy Taoists of right simplicity; two Yen- 
^a, ritual Taoists; two Che-ling, Taoists of great excel- 
lence, thaumaturgus; and two Che-ij Taoists of ^eat 
probity, an inferior class of priests. In the provinces 
at the head of the priesthooa are: Tao-ki-sze Ton-ki, 
superior of the Taoists of &fu (prefecture), and Tao- 
ki-8Z€ Fou Ton-kif vice-superior of the Taoists of &fu; 
Tao-chengy superior of the Taoists of a chou or a Ving; 
Tao-hweiy superior of the Taoists of a him. The 
superiors are appointed by the governors-general 
(tsung-tu), or by the governors (fu-Vai)y on the presen- 
tation of the prefect of sub-pr^ect of the choUy Vtng, 
or him . Henri Cordier. 




Taos Pueblo, an important town of the Pueblo 
poup, inhabited by Indians speaking the Tigua 
Tankage of Shoshonean linguistic stock, and situated 
on Taos River, Taos County, New Mexico, United 
States of America, about fifty miles north-east from 
Santa Fe. From an estimated population of 2600 in 
1630, and 2(XX) just previous to tne outbreak of the re- 
bellion in 1680, it had dwindled to 678 in 1788 and 
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stands now at about 450. It was first visited by 
Coroiiadt/s men m 1510. About the year 1020 a 
Spanish Frunciscaii mission was establishetl thert^ un- 
der tlie name of 8an Cleronimo de Tims. In tin' great 
Pueblo revolt of IGSO the piniplt* of 'riw>s tixik a promi- 
nent part, their town being the headquarters of Pope, 
the leader of the rebellion; the two resident mission- 
aries were killed. On the reeoiiquest of tin' country 
some fifteen years later, most of t tie missions were rc‘- 
established, but under the attacks of the wild Uteand 
Navaho the prosperity of the Pueblo steadily di^ 
dined. In 1847 tin* peoph' of Tiw^s rc'sisttxl the Ameri- 
can occupation, killing tin' newly-appomt ed governor, 
Charh‘8 Bent, and a number of ot hers. As aix'sult t heir 
town was stormed by the .Vmi'nean trotips, and some 
150 of the Indians wt'te killtMl in addition to sixttM'ii 
others afterwards exeeuttnl for their jiart mthemassji- 
cre. In 1910 tnK)ps were again calletl out to <jvn‘U a 
threatened rising. In general cultun' and condition 
the Taos p(H>pl(‘ ri^senibh' the other Pueblos, but ar<‘ 
noted for their extreme tenacity of ancient custom, 
and for a greater boldness of sjunt, piobably dm' to 
the large admixture of Ute blood 'riie niiasion of San 
Gordnimo st ill exists, servi'd bj' a, s(*cular prii'st . and t \w 
principal b'stival occasion is the patixinal feast of San 
Gerdnimo, 20 Sept., a leading feature ix'ing a relav 
foot-race; but many of the old-time tribal riti's are still 
kept up by a large proportion of tlu' ]X‘opl('. 

Miii.kk, rreUm. Htudy of the Puehlo of Too» in VnivoMitv of 
ChiouKO publications (CUucago, 18‘.1H), mn* u1>k» bibliography 
under Pukblo Indians. 

James Moonev. 


Taparelli (d’Azeolio), AivOYSiits (christened 
Prospero), pbilosophi'r and writer on sociological 
subjc'cts, b. at Turin, 24 Nov., 1792; <1. at Home, 
20 Sept., 1862; interretl near the altar of St Aloysius 
in the ("hurch of St. Ignatius. Ills falhi'r, (V.sare, 
wa.s at one time arnhasHador of Victor Kmrnanuel I of 
Sardinia to th(' Holy Sec, and his brother, iMassimo, 
was one of the Italian ministers of State. He w^ 
educated under the (^alasanctians at Senis and m the 
Atheneo of Turin. He attended the military schmil 
of St-Cvr at Paris for some months, but he was not 
destined to be a soldier. He (*ntered the Society of 
Jesus at Rome, 12 Nov , 1814. In his youth he dis- 
plaved a bent for rnechaiiies, paint ing, and music, and 
later invented a musical instrument which he chIUhI 
the violicemf)olo (highly prais(*d by l^iszt and after- 
wards at his suggestion named the syrnphontum), and 
which was exhiliited at the liondon Exhibition He 
was the first rector of the Rotiian ColleKe after its 
restoration to the Jesuits by U-o Xll. He tuu^t 
philosophy for sixtetm years at ral<;rino and "•»"> 
years afterwards was attachisl to the (shtorial staff of 
the “Civiltil Cattoliea”. His chief work, .SaijRio 
teoretico di diritto natsirale appogiato sul falto , i e. 
“A Theoretical Kssav on Natural Ki({ht fr"'" 
torical Standpoint” (2 voW , 7th ed , Rome, 
in a way the beninninR of modern sociolotor. It was 
traLlatW into (Jerinan (Ratisbon, IK45) and twice 
into French (Tournai. 1H51 ; I'aris, 1896). 
developed the position, at once widely aecepteil in 
conservative circles on the Ciintinent, that the nor- 
mal origin of civil government was by extension of 
paternal power through the patriarchal hea<l of a 
pimp of fmnilies. 'ITiis e?«ay was later ^ndgeil into 
“An Elementary Course in Natural Right (6th <al., 
Naples, I860; also in French, Toumai, 1864; and in 
SiXish Paris, 1875), which was in mw m a t^t-book 
in the University of Mmlena. Next in importance is 
his “Esame critico degli ordini rappr^ntativi ^1^ 
societi moderna”, i.e. “Cntiea ion of ^ 

resentative Government * VsWm his 
Rome, 1854; in .Spanish, Matirid, 1867). Besidm hw 

striking monopaphs on 

“ Sovereignty of the People (Palemm, IfMS, Hor 
e^, 18 «).^and “The Grounds of War (Genoa, 
XIV.— 29 


1847) he loft a long list of articles in the ‘‘Civilth 
Cattoliea*' chiefly on subjects m jKditical economy 
and social right, as well as an equally long lisi of book 
reviews on kindred topics, which were acute and pene- 
trating essays. 

De lUtrtit emiahhwt Taur%t%eHine (Turin. 1906); 

de lit (' de J, ^Bruiwcl*. 1696); 
L\ttUd Cattoliea, V\ vol. IV, find Brrn*4i X, vol. Xl. Th® 

UuHt reltt'rtjuoo gives a criUcal oaiinmio ol Iut» wnlings. 

CUAALKS MaCKSKY. 


Tapwtary.— A word of Frtmch origin niuning a fab- 
ric m whu'h tlie two prtH'esst's of weaving and om- 
broulermg art' t'ornbineil. 'Phe wmif is not made in 
th<‘ usual way by throwing tlu* tlm'ads with a shuttle, 
but IS addl'd to the war]) by the aid of a iU'«'dU* ciury- 
ing a short tbix'iul of the colour calUnl for by the di> 
sign. Tlu’ fabric prisluctHl by this i net hod of work, 
m winch nchiu'ss of colour ami exquisite gnulation of 
tints arc' easily obtainable', is a incisaie made' up of 
dyed thrc'ads. It is iisc'd for wall-hangings, lUxir and 
furniture c'overings. It was so employed by the on- 
eient Egyptians, passing from tlu'in through Wc^trcm 
Asia to EunijH'. Hen', during the later Middle Ai^}§ 
and the Hc'iiaissanec* the art of the tapisc'r r<?aehea a 
high state of pc'rfcH'tion, more' partieularly at Arras in 
Frani'e, so much so that airas-work came to bc' the 
eommon dc'signal ion for all sorts of tajHWtry, no mat- 
ter wht'rt* made'. In England, prior to the Hefonni^ 
tion, the making of tapc'stry was the spc'cial handi- 
craft of the momislie house's; and their arras-work was 
in very grc'at demand for rc^redotK^, altar-fronlals, 
antependiuins, hc'arsc'-eloths, sanctuary carpets, pal- 
ace wall and c hoir hanging.s. I'hc'y w<*rc' not cinly 
wrouglit along purc'ly ornami'iit al linc*s, but more often 
represc'iited Ibblical subjec'ts, incidents in the livt^s of 
tlie saints, historic hcc'ik'h, or illu8trat<*d by syinlKilfl 
some jHiiiit of Faith. 

Matthew Pans rcH'ords the' fact that, among other 
ormimc'nts which, in the rt'ign of Henry 1, Ablmt 
(itHitfrc'y hml miwle for his ('hureh c»f St. Albans 
“werci ihrt'c' ta|K*stry it'rc'doses: ihc' first a large one 
wrought with the* findin|{ of the* Isidy of St. Alban; 
the otlmr two figurcnl with the parables of the in^ 
who fell among thic'vcw and of the prodigal mm , 
Antedating this gift, the Abbot Egc'trie gave* to the Ab- 
bey of Grovland, some time before' the' year W2, “two 
large* f< sit -clot he's (taiH^stry-carrH^ts) wovc'ii with 
lions U> Ihj laid out iH'fon^ the^ high altar on ffreat fmU- 
vals and two shorU^r ones trailesl all over with flowers 
for the fe'iist days of the Aismtles”. A nuinlwr of 
flK'se* e'arly Eriglfsh l arn^Htru's, in a gesKi st aU* of p^ 
ervat loii, were* saved from the vandalism of ilu^ first 
Ue'forinc'rs, but the art of making tafsistry dt^e'linetl 
before their inistiiken zeal, so much so that . when tap- 
estries were? waiiUnl to de*(H)rat/(* the* walls of the House 
of Ixirils, reprejsenting the defe'at of the* Spanish Ar- 
mada, the* ord<*r had to l)e plac<*d in I'lamle^rM. A 
number of great artists have? made? de^signs for t arx*stry 
work, notably Haphiu‘1. who, with the* assist ane-e of 
Francisco P(*nni ami (lieivanni da Udine*, e*x<*e*ute)eJ 
the colourtHl cart.oons for the tapestrM?s of wesd, silk, 
and gold that now hang in the* Vatican at Home, the 
most beraiitiful in exiHt<?n(?e. Raphael also nn'pareel 
cartoons for othe'r tap<*strie?s; the* last he? designed, 
twelve? in numlxT, were made* feir Francis I of rranciC 
in 1519. He* eliil not , howe?ve?r, live to finish the car- 
teK>ns; his pupil, Giulio Remiami, compioteal 
The tapestries mlwie* from them now hang in the Vati- 
can, in the apartment of I*iu« V, 

I)*Cha¥I»kaitx. Tapentry (I^mdon. 1H7«). Cot^, 

Embr^neJrry iUmdon, \HHH) 

drmiVM U nufutm dye jutuju d not> joure (J f>un», IHW; , * aoMiioif, A 
HtitUfry fif T^iimMry from the KarlteM Ttmen unUt 
(Umdon. ItKiei). tJENTii.!. Ararn anttehi e 

1903) , OicTt. A sLtrt ff%MUfr%enl HkHeJi an Tapeetrya^ 

(New York, IH95), UeNrHAiro. 

(Parw. IHM), MCwnt, Dct tr. OaviS, A 

Short Hvttary af Tapettry (Ixmdoii, 1H86). 

CaRYI* COlrfMAN. 
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iTapif, Esteban, b. at Santa Coloma de Fames, 
Catalonia, Spain, 25 Aug., 1764; d. 3 Nov., 1825. 
He entered the Franciscan Order at Gerona, 27 Jan., 
1778, and joined the missionary College of S^ 
Fernando, Mexico, in 1786. Reaching California in 
1790. he was in succession stationed at the Indian 
missions of San Luis Obispo till 1793; Santa Barbara 
till 1806; San Carlos till 1811; Purlsima Concepcidn 
till 1813; Santa Ines in 1814; San Juan Bautista to 
the day of his death. He was three times elected 
preswiente, or superior, of the California missions, hold- 
ing the office from 1803 to 1812. During the same 
period he was also viaino foraneo of the Bishop of 
^nora for California. F ather T apis was familiar with 
several Indian languagcjs, and noted for his fondness 
for teaching Indian lK)y8 to read and write. He was 
a truly evangelical man, and was held in the highest 
esteem by the missionaries for his learning and piety. 
Numerous letters from his hand are still extant. His 
best and longest literary effort was his defence of 
the missionary fathers and their missionary system 
against the accusations of Captain Goyoechea of the 
Santa Barbara presidio. The arguments proved so 
crushing that the Government deemed it advisable to 
promote the officer tx) a post in Mexico. Father 
Tapis strenuously opposed taking the oath of alle- 
giance to the so-called Republic of Mexico, which to 
nirn was nothing but an attempt at putting Voltairean 
principles into practice. 

Santa Barbara Mxnnion Archives; Mission Hecords of various 
mimions, notably San Jiuin Bautista, Enoklhardt, The Missions 
and Missionaries of Californui, II (.San Francisco. 1912); The 
Franciscans tn Cahfomi i (Harbor Hprin^s, Mich., 1H97). 

Zephykin Enoelhardt. 

Tarabotti, Helena, nun and authoress, b. at 
Venice, 1605; d. there 1652. Obliged by her father, 
who was descended from a family of B(‘rgaino, to 
enter the Convent of Sta. Anna at Venice, at the age of 
eleven years, she remained there, under the name of 
Arcangela, without any religious vocation. In earn- 
est study, her keen spirit found its element, and 
through various works she became an authoress of 
some repute. Her first books betray an unsettled 
state of mind, but later slu' wrote treatises on the 

S nritual life in which, through the influence of Car- 
inal Cornaro, Patriarch of Venice, she finally found 
peace. Her more worldly works, partly pseudony- 
mous, are: Antisatira d’A[rcangela]Tlarabottil in ris- 
posta alia satira Menippea contro il luaso donnesco 
di Francesco Buoninsegni ” , Venice, 1644; “Lettere 
familiari e di complemento”, Venice, 1650; '‘Difesa 
delle donne contro Orazio Plata”, Venice, 1651; “La 
semplicitit ingannata”, Leyden, 1654; the last two 
were written under the name of Galerana Barcitotti. 
The books referring to spiritual life are: “I.a luce 
monacale”; “Via per andare al cielo”; “Paradiso 
monacalc ” ; “ Purgatorio delle rnal rnari tate ” ; “ Con- 
templazioni dell’ anima amante”. 

CiCOQNA, Delle Tusrriziont Venestane (Venice, 1824-6/)) I 
135-36, 164. 350; 11. 430; V, 636-37; VI, 807-08; Dizwnario 
fffoffra/tco stonco hiografico itahano, part 11 (Florence, 1848), 1610, 
Cantu. Panni e la Lombardia (Milan, 1864), 119. 

Livarius Ouger. 

Taraohus^ Probus, and Andronlcus, Saints, 
martyrs of the Diocletian persecution (about 304). 
The “ Martyrologium Hieronymian.” contains the 
names of tht«e thren* martyrs on four different days 
(the four days 8-11 October evidently signify no more 
than the date of a single day), with the topographical 
identification: “In Tarso Cilicie”, on 27 Sept, (ed, 
De Rossi-Duchesne, 126), to which corresponds the 
expr^ion, “In Cilicia”, given on the two days of 5 
April, and 8-11 October. The expression, “In Paies- 
tina’ given under 13 May (ibid., 60), is either an error 
or refers to a special shrine of the martyrs in Palestine. 
There two accounts of the glorious martyrdom of 
th€^ thr^ ^tnesses by blood, the first account being 
held by Huinart (Acta Martyrum, ed. Ratisl^n, 


448 sqd to be entirely authentic. According to these 
Acts, Tarachus, a native of Claudiopolis in Isauria, 
Probus of Side in Pamphylia, and Andronicus, who be- 
longed to a prominent family of Ephesus, were tried 
and liorribly tortured three times in various cities, at 
Tarsus, and at Anazarbus of Cilicia. They were 
then condemned to death by wild beasts, and when 
the animals would not touch them in the amphitheatre 
they were put to death with the sword. Harnack, 
however, expressed doubts as to the genuineness of the 
account (Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, pt. 
II: Die Chronologic, I, 479 so., note 5), and Dele- 
hay e (Les l^gendes hagiographiques, 135 sq.) puts 
the martyrdom in tiie class of legends of martyrs that 
he calls “historical romance.s”. At the same time, 
however, there can be no doubt as to the actual exist- 
ence of the three martyrs. Their feast is celebrated 
in the Latin Church on 11 October, and in the Greek 
Church on 12 October. 

Acta SS., October, V. 506 aq., earliest form of the Acts, P. Q., 
CXV, 1068 8(1 , Reroncl form, Bibliotheca hagtographica grcsca, 
ed. Holland. (2nd ed.), 220; Qi’entin, Les martyrologes his- 
toriquea (Pans, 1908), 279. 

J. P. Kirsch. 

Taranto, Diocese op (Tarentina), in southern 
Italy, on a bay in the Gulf of Taranto. The ancient 
city was situated on an island, joined by two bridges 
with the mainland, where the new city is built. Two 
islets, S. Pietro and S Paolo, protect the bay {Mar 
grarule), the commercial port, while the old city 
forms another bay (Mar piccolo), a military port next 
in strategic importance to Spezzia; the coast and islets 
are therefore very strongly fortified. The city has a 
large export trade and extensive works connected 
witli the construction of warships, while the fishing 
industry, especially in the Mar piccolo, is flourishing. 
The cathedral dates from the eieventn century, but 
has been partially reconstructed in modern times. 
The high altar has a silver statue of St. Cathaldus; 
the saint’s chapel, rich in marble and statues, with a 
cupola decorated with a fresco of Paolo de Matteis, 
is due to the munificence of Archbishops Lelio Brancac- 
cio, Sarria, and Pignatelli. 

Tarentum, called Taras by the Greeks, was founded 
in 707 B. c. by some Spartans, who, the sons of free 
women and enslaved lathers, were born during the 
Messenian War. They succeeded in conquering the 
Menapii and Lucani. Like Sparta, Tarentum was an 
aristocratic republic, but became democratic when the 
ancient nobility dwindled. Its government was 
praised by Aristotle. The people were industrious 
and commercial, employing a mercenary army com- 
manded by foreign leaders, like the King of Sparta 
Archidamus II, Cleonymus, and later Pyrrhus. 
Alexander, King of Epirus, tried in vain to capture the 
city ; he then became an ally of the Romans, and his 
death in a new expedition against the Tarentines led 
to the first dispute between the two republics. War 
resulted from the violation of a maritime treaty by 
the Romans (281). Tarentum engaged the services 
of Pyrrhus, who, victorious at first, was finally con- 
quered at Beneventum (275); in 272 the city was 
taken by the Romans and included in the federation. 
Even in those early days it was renowned for its 
beautiful climate. In 208 it sided with Hannibal, 
but was retaken in 205, losing its liberty and its art 
tre^ures, including the statue of Victory. In 
ancient times its poets Apollodorus and Climas, its 
painter Zeuxis, and its matnematician Arch3rtas were 
renown^. The Byzantines captured Taranto in 
M5 during the Gothic wars, but abandoned it in 552. 
In 668 it belonged to Romuald, Duke of Beneventum. 
^ Saracens, having been invited by Duke 

Kadelchis to assist him, captured it and held it for 
some time. It was retaken by the IByzantines, who were 
forced to cede it to Otto II in 982; in 1080 it fell into 
the hands of Robert Guiscard, who made it the capital 
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of the Principabty of Taranto, and gave it to Boemund, 
hi8 8(>n. When the House of Anjou was divided. 
Taranto feU to Durazzo (1394-1463). In 1504 
Ferdm^d, King of Naples, xaliantlv defended this 
^remity of hia kingdom, but had to cede it to 
Gonsalvo di Cordova. In 1801 it was taken by the 
Freneh, who fortihed the port; in 1805 the Russian 
fleet, allied with the British, remaine<l there for 
sevenil months. Taranto is the birthplace of the 
musician Paisiello. 

According to the lo(;al legend, the Gospel was 
preached in Taranto by the same St. Peter who had 
consecrated St. Arnasianus bishop. The city voru'- 
rates also the martyr St Oroiitius. The first bishop 
whosi' date is known is Innocentius (496). In the 
time of St. Gregory the Great, tliree bishops filled the 
episcopal chair: Androfis (51K)), Joannes ((>01), 
Monorius (603). It is uncertain whether St. Cataldus 
belongs to the sixth or the seventh century. Joannes 
(978) is the first who had the title of archbishop. It 
is well known that Taranto oven under the Byzantines 
never adopted the Greek Rite. Stephanus perished 
in the battle of N(‘lfi (1041) fought by the GriH'ks ami 
the Normans; Draco (1071) erected the cathedral; 
Filipjio (1138) was deixised for supporting the anti- 
pope Anacletus II, and diH in tlu* monastery of 
Chiaravalle; Archbishop Angelo wivs employed in 
several embassies by Innocent 111 ; Jacopo da Atri wius 
slain (1370); Marino del GiucIum* (1371 ) was one of the 
cardinals condemned by Urban VI (1385). Cardinal 
Ludovico Bonito (1406) wiis one of the few who re- 
mained faithful to Gn‘gory XII; Cardinal Giovanni 
d’Aragona (1478), was son of King Ferdinand of 
Napl(‘s; Giovanni Battista Petrucci sufTered for the 
complicity of his father in tin* con.sjiiraey of 
the barons; Cardinal Battista Orsini died in 1503 
in the Castle of Sant' Angelo; Cardinal Mareantonio 
Colonna (1560) introduced the TridcMitine refoniis 
and established the seminary; (Jirolaino Garnbara 
(1569) was a distinguished nuncio; L<‘lio Brancaccio 
(1574) suffered considerabh* p(‘rs(‘Cution on actcount 
of Ins efforts at reformation; Tornmaso Caraceiolo 
(1630), a Tbeatine, died in the odour of sanctity. 
The city of Taranto forms a single parish divid(‘d into 
four pitlageriiy each of whi(!h contains a ftiify-pif” 
tagerio. It includes the Hasilian Abbey f)f 8. Mariii 
di Talfano, where there are still sonu* Albanians fol- 
lowing the Greek Rite. The suffragan scm^s are 
CasteTlaneta and Oria. T\w archdioccw; contains 
26 parishes, 214 secular and 47 regular pric^Kts; 5 
religious houses of men, and 12 of nuns; and 220,ii00 

inhal3itants. , 

CAPpKLLirrn. Le ch%e»e d' Italia, XXI; db Vickntini, St<^rv^ d% 
Taranto (Taranto, 1865). 

U. Be.viont. 

Tarapac&i Vicariate Apostolic of (i>e Tara- 
PAcX), situated in Chile, bounded on the north by the 
caflon of the Camaroii(*s and on the south by the 
Loa River. It comprises the civil province of the 
same name, has an area of 19,305 scpiare miles, and 
a population of 106,215 Catholics and 3821 non- 
Catholica. The diocese^ is dividtid into 1 1 pariHluiS. 
and has 63 churches and chafiels, and iiO sc»cular and 
14 regular priests. The male religious orders are 
repre^nted by the Franciscans, Rc^emptorists, and 
Salesians; they have 4 hoiise^ and 24 ni^mbers. 1 he 
female orders are Sisters of the Good Shepherd of 
Angers, of St. Joseph of Cluny, and the Salesi^ 
Sisters; they have 50 membi^rs and 5 hou^. In 
Iquique the Salesian Fathers have a c/iUege for boys 
and ^e Salesian Sisters one for girls, the latter having 
more than 200 pupils. The Sisters of St. of 

Cluny have a school m Pica, ^ 
asylum for children in Iquique. The Sis^rs of 

Shepherd have a house of correction for women 
in Iquique. There are many societies 
associations in the diocese, the pnncipal being that of 


Ordm Social for men, the Centro Cristiano and the 
Society of St. Philomena for women in Iquique, and 
the S^iety of St. Andrt»w in Pica. Tiiero are 5 
primary schools wnth 481 pupils. The State pays an 
annuity U) the vicar AiK>8toho, and to the employees 
of the vicarage, the parish priest^, and curates, and 
also contribuK's U>ward8 the construction of the 
churches. Tho vicariate was ertHTtini in 1882, when 
Cliile Uxik jKisjH^^sioii of the Province of Tarupacd, 
which had formerly belongoil t-o Peru and to the Dio- 
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Cdrter, titular Bishop of Antheilon; and Martin 
Rhrkor. The principal citi(>s are: Iquique (45^000 
inhabitants) and Pisaqua (5105 inhaoitants). The 
pipulation is comnostnl mainly of miners and workers 
in the saltfM'tre Dtnls, who are homelt^ and little 
given to the practice of tht*ir religion. To provide 
a renuMiy ami alleviate this condition, missions are 
preaclunl almost every yi'ar in the saltiH^tro works. 

('afdhiilf* dt Init KrlemiUttctni, rtr. dt> ChiU (Hantiact}, 1911); 
.tfiufirto KutadiMtco dr ('htU (8antia|(t), 1910); (>n«» d« la iUpdo* 
Uca dr Chile en 1907 CtSautia 4 |o, IVMIH). 

Carlos S. Cotapos. 

TarasiuSi Saint, Patriarch (if Constantinople, date 
of birth unknown; d. 25 February, 806. Ho w^as the 
8t)ii of the Patru ian and Ihrefect of Constantinople, 
GtHirge, and his wife Kukratia, and entered the serv- 
let* of the State. In 784 when Paul IV Patriarch of 
Constantinople diet! Tarasius was an imperial secro- 
tarj% imd a champion of the veneration of images. 
It may be that before* his death the patriarch iiajd 
recommeiidtMi Tarasius as his 8ueo(*H8or in the patri- 
archati* to the Kiiitiress IriMie who was regent for her 
son Constantine VI (7HO-797). After the burial of 
Paul IV a gre'at jxipular asseunbly was htdd before* the 
Magimura Palace* to diseuMS the filling of the* vacant 
H(*<*. The empr<*Hs delive*rc‘d an orat ion on t he mm ap- 
)x>intm(*nt to the* ])atriarehate and the people* pro- 
claiin<*d Tarasius as the most worthy eamlKlate. The 
enipre'Hs agn*(‘<l but said tliat Tarasius refused to ao- 
cej)t the position. I'anisius now niiwle* a spe*e*eh him- 
self in which he derlareMl he felt himse'lf unworthy of 
the officie, furthe'r that the^ (*l(*vat ion of a layman was 
very hazarelous, and that the* position (A the CJhurch 
of Constantinople hml bt»corne a v<*ry difficult oiu% as 
it was separateel from 1 he Catholics of Western I'hirope 
and isolated from the? oth<*r Oriental patriarchate's; 
ce)nHe*que*ntly he wemld only be willing to ae*ce*pi the 

K isition of patriarch on condition that Church unity 
* reiitoreni and that, in conne^xion with the’ pope, an 
(Tcuniemical council be^ called. The majority of the 
populace approved of these views and the imperial 
Court agree'eJ to it. »Se> e>n 25 De*e*4'mher, 784, Tara- 
siuH was consecratod patriarch. In 785 he sent the 
priest Ge*orge os his legate* to Hadrian I with a letter 
In which he* announced his ai)rM)intrne*nt. In his reply 
the f>ope expre;ss(*d his disiqiproval of the rle*viition of 
Tarasius dire‘ctiy from the laity to the* elignity of a 
bisliop contrary to canonical re?gulation, but allowexl 
cleme»ncy to rule in view of the e>rthe)ele>xy of the m»w 
patriarch's views, and re^co^nized him as patriarch. 
AfteT this by joint action with the jKqie and the im- 
perial Court Tarasius called the? H<'e?e>nel Council of 
Nica*a, the Seventh (Fcumcnicnl Council, which r«5- 
jected Iconoclasrn (q. v.). Union with the Roman 
Church was restored. , , , # 

After the synod the patriarch had a numbw of 
stmggle^B not only with the Iconoclastic party of the 
capital but also with a party of Orthodox mow. 
First, the latter upbraidi?ei him for restoring to pfSoe 
the bishops who had formerly maintained Iconpplaam. 
but who had submitted to the decr€!es of the Council 
of 787. As, however, this was in accordance with the 
decrees of the council the accusation was aUow^ to 
drop. Another accusation was much more serious, 
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namely » that Tarasius tolerated and eneoxiraged 
aimony^ because those bishops who had given money 
to obtain their positions were only commanded by him 
to do a year’s penance and were permitte<i to retain 
their ofiicc^s. The patriarch debrnded himself m 
writing against this accusation which he denied in 
toto; moreover, he issued a severe synodal letter 
against Himonists. The monks, however, were net 
satisfied: they maintained their accusations and also 
attackea the Council of 787. At a lat(*r date TIichh 
dore of Studium^ who took part in thc'se disputes, 
changed his opinion of Tarasius, and also of the Sec- 
ond Council of Nictea, the ecumenical character of 
which he acknowl(»dgt*d. Many sx^rious difficulties 
still existed in regard to VV estern Europe. TIkt<‘ were 
also fresh dispute's in Constantinople when the Em- 
peror Constantine VI put aside his lawd'ul wife and 
wished to marry Th(x>data, a rekitive of Abbot Theo- 
dore of Htudiuin. I'arasiuH positively refused to 
p<*rform the second marriage and expressed his displea.s- 
ure at the conduct of the priest Joseph who had mar- 
ried tin; emperor. The zealous monks, whose leaders 
were the Anbots Plato of Saccudium and Theodore of 
Studium, accu.Hed the patriarch of weakness, because 
he took no further steps against the emperor. They 
refused to have Clmrch fellowsliip any longer with 
Tarasius, and werej consooui'iitly, violently perse- 
cuted by the emperor who, however, also treated the 
patriarch harslily. After Irene had dethroned Con- 
stantine in 797, Tarasius deposed the priest Joseph 
and peace was once more restored between the patri- 
arch and tlie monks. (See Theodoke of Studium). 
In KfK^^'arasius crowned as emperor Nicephorus, w'ho 
had overthrown Irene, an act that greatly dissatisfied 
the populace, ’ria* patriarch had nothing to do with 
the intrigues of the Court. Ills life was ascetic and 
Bimple, he checked the luxury of the clergy, preached 
with great zeal, and was very beni'voli'iit to the poor. 
After his deatli he wa.s venerat(*d as a saint. His 
name is also placed in the Itoman Martyrology under 
the date of 25 ]<'ebruary. 

loNATiUB Diaconus, Wo iS. TurnHi, od. Hkikkl (Ilrlmnu- 
forti, ISftl), irKRar.Niu'>TifKB, Phottun, I (Hati8l)ou, 1HG7), 204~C1, 
HciujknbCthkr-Kxuscu, Kxrchengeitch., 11, 25 sq. 

J. P. Kirrcu. 

Tarasona, Diocese or (TtmiAsoNENsis), com- 
prises the Spanish provinces of Saragossa, Soria, 
Navarro, and Ujgrofio. The city of Tarazona has a 
population of 805{). and is situatt'd on a commanding 
point, surrounded by a beautiful oiien plain, through 
which the Kiver Queiios flows. Turia.so was one of 
the principal towns of the ancient Coltibcrian prov- 
ince, and within the confines of the diocese are found 
many very ancient cities: Bilbilis (Calatayud); 
Aquie Bilbiliianorum (Alhama); Atacum (Atecaj; 
Augustobriga (Muro); Boverca (Buvierca); Bursao 
(Borja); Cascantum (Cascante)' Graeuris (Corolla); 
Mon6briga (Mum^brega); and Vergegium (Verdejo). 
Pliny numbers Tarazona among the principal cities 
of the Odtiboriaus, and its inhabitants had the privi- 
leges of citizenship. Its coat of arms bore the 
motto ‘‘Tubal-Cain built me and Hercules rebuilt 
me”. Nothing definite is known of the origin of 
Christianity in Tarazona. Owing to its proximity to 
Saragossa it is supposed that it wi\a visited at an 
early date by the disciples of St. James, but until the 
fifth century there is no reliable mention of a bishop 
of Tarazona. The chronicler Idatius names Leo and 
says that he lived in 449; the chronological list of 
bishops gives St. Prudent ius, but the hisUiry of this 
stunt is not positively knowm. The Tarazona Bre- 
yiary gives 390 as the date, but other sources place 
him as late as the ninth century. Idatius says that 
Leo was killed in an uprising le<l by a certain Basilius 
where the Bagandie twik refuge in the cathedral, and 
in which a gretU number were killed. 

St. Gaudiosus, a former monk of the Monastery of 


Asanense and a disciple of St. Victorian, was bishop in 
530 He worked against the' Arians, and died in his 
native city, Escoron. Hi.s remains were translated 
U> tiie Monastery of Asanx'nse, and King Sancho 
Ramirez had them removed to Montearagdn. St. 
Braulio, in his life of St. h^milianus, speaks of a 
Didymus, Bishop of Tarazona. A Bishop Stephen 
assisted at the Third Counc il of Toledo and at the 
Council of Saragossa; Floridius, at that of Gundemar 
(611); Elpisius, at the Fourth and Fifth Council of 
Toledo; Anthcrius (683) sent a deacon to r:mreseiit 
him at the Thirteenth Council of Toh'do; and Nepo- 
tianus a.ssisted at the fifteenth and seventeenth. He 
swms to have been the last bishop of the Visigothic 
epofL. When the Moors b>ok Tarazona they were 
able to hold it for a long time on account of its forti- 
fied position near the Moncaya, between the Douro 
and the lObro, The names of its Mozarabie bishops 
have not come down to us, although it is very prob- 
able there were such; on the other band we know of 
the Mozarabie saints, St. Attilanus, Bishop of Zamora 
and St. Inigo of Calatayud. Alfonso I the Warrior 
(el Balallador) took possession of Tarazona in 1119, 
and named Miguel Cornel the bishop. Alfonso Vll, 
in an effort to get possession of Tarazona, intruded a 
certain de Buje^do into the see; but de Bujedo re- 
p(*ntefl shortly afterwards, restored the see to its 
rightful owner, Miguel, ana retired to the Monastery 
of Valpuesta. The Council of Burgos, which was con- 
vened in 1139, and was presided over by the legate 
Guido, took from the jurisdiction of Tarazona most 
of the towns of Soria, but bestowed in its place the 
Archdeaconry of Calatayud. 

Miguel was the real restorer of the see. He 
governed for thirty-three years, and established the 
chapters of Tarazona, Calatayud, and Tudela, under 
the Rule of St. Augustine. In his time also were 
founded the Monasteries of Fitero and Veruela. 
Three bishops of the name of Frontin succeeded him: 
Juan (1173^94); Garcia, who was present at the 
battle of Ijas Navas, and Garcia II, the counsellor of 
Jaime the Conqueror (el Conquistador) . In a species 
of national council held at Tarazona, the marriage 
of Jaime to Leonor of Castile was declared null on 
account of the relationship existing between them. 
'Ibe Franciscans, Mcrcedarians, Dominicans, and 
Trinitarians, and the Cistercian and Poor Clare nuns 
were established in the diocese at this time. Miguel 
Jinithiez de Urrea, bishop from 1309 to 1316, was pro- 
tected by Jaime II, and during the time of Pedro 
Perez Calvillo the war between Pedro IV the Cere- 
monious (cl Ceretnonioso) and Pedro the Cruel of 
Castile took place. Tarazona was laid waste and 
its cathedral desecrated by the Castilians. The 
episcopal imlace was burned, and la Zuda, sometimes 
also called Alcazar de Hercules, the palace of the 
Arab governors, was taken to replace it. 

The following bishops are also worthy of special 
mention: Jorje Bardaji (1443-64), son of an Ara- 
gonese magistrate; Cardinal Pedro Ferriz, favourite 
of Paul II and Sixtus IV ; Guilldn Ramon de Moncada; 
Pedro CJorbiina, founder of the seminary and of the 
University of Saragossa (1585-97); Jerdnimo Cas- 
tellon y Salas, last Inquisitor-General of Spain 
(1815-35). The Church of the Magdalen was the 
ancient cathedral, but the Moors, objecting to its 
prominent |)osition, compelled them to use a church 
on the outskirts of the town. In the records left by 
Miguel this w’as variously called Santa Maria de la 
Hidria, de la Vega, or de la Huerta, on account of its 

P osition. It was endowed by Teresa Cajal, mother of 
^ro de Atards and wife of Bona, and had been 
commenced in 1 152. Architecturally it is a combina- 
tion of Byzantine and Gothic, with a high portico en- 
trance and a high brick-trimmed tower. The centre 
nave with its pointed arches rises above the side 
aisles and merges into a spacious transept. In the 
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windows the Got^c gives place to the Plateresque, 
but in the side chapels dedicated Ui St. Lawrence, 
St. Andrew, the Ilosiiry, St. Peter, the Beheading of 
ot. John the Baptist, the Annunciation, 8t. Klizaln^th 
the Purification, and St. Janies, the (lothic prevails 
in the reredos and mausoleums. Hishoj) .\Ioneada 
attemi>ted to rebuild tlie beautiful cloister which had 
been destroyed in the war with Castile, but tis late as 
1529 this had not been completed. B<‘sides the 
Church of the Magdalen, the Church of St. Michael, 
with Its simple Gothic nave and that of the Caui- 
ception nuns, are also notable. The Church of St. 
Francis is said to have been founded by St. Francis 
himself in 1214, and Cisneros was conscrcrated Bishop 
of Toledo in the Chaiiel of La Picnlad in 1495. 

The episcopal palaee, the ancient Azuda. is Iniilt 
upon a commanding eminence and hiis a beautiful 
view. Bishop Calvillo purchas(Ml this from the 
Aragonese governor, Jordan lYrez de Urrles, in IHSb, 
and entailed it to the bishoiiric. The diocesan stuni- 
nary, dedicated to St. Gaudiosus, wiis founded in 
1593 by Bishop Cerbuna. It has recently lietui ex- 
tensively renovated. Mention should be made of 
the monastery of Nuestra Seflora de Veruela, a 
Cistercian abbey founded by P(‘dro de Aland's, and 
now a Jesuit novitiate; also of the Church of Borja. 
ranking as a collegiate church since the time of 
Nicholas V (1449), favoured and protecUnl by Alex- 
ander VI; and of the ancient collegiate church of 
Calatayud, Santa Maria de Mediavillii, whose priors 
ranked as mitred deans. 

DE r.A Fue.nte, Espnfia Sagroiia, XMX, L (Mn<lri<l. IHGf)); 
CuADHADO, Enpafia, Sn» monumentoft (ilurrolonii, l.HHO; .\hgaii:, 
SoleUad laureada y teatro monatilico </<• Tarattma, th«‘ rno«t com- 
plete story of this diocoac. 

Bamon Ruiz Amado. 


TarbeSi Diocese of (Tarhia), coinjiriscs the Dc^- 
partrnent of the Hautes-Pyr^mecs (ancu'nt territory 
of Bigorre), included in 1802 in the l)ioces<‘ of Bay- 

on n(‘, re-estab- 
lished tlu'oretically 
l)y tlu^ Qmconlat 
of 1817 and aeJu- 
allv l>V the Bull of 
(i \)(aob(!r, 1822. 
Th(' new Diocem* 
of I'arbes lost 
twenty-one par- 
ishes whi(4i were 
a(l(h*d to the Dio- 
c(*se of Bayomif!, 
and twimty to the 
A ridid ioc(?He of 
Au(9i; but the par- 
ishes of th<' country 
of the (^uatre Val- 
jind of the 
ValI6* de Dninm, 
formerly fiart of 
the archdiocese of Audi and the liishopric of 
Comminges, were reunited to tlie Diocese of larlnrs, 
suffragan of Auch. Tradition has preserved tlu; 
names of St. Girinus and St. Evex or Erc‘x, as 
the first martyrs of Bigorre. The district wiyi 
laid waste by the Vandals, who were afterwarcla 
put to flight by St. Missolinus, a priest; it was dis- 
turbed by the PrisciUianist heresy and finally U-rror- 
ized by the Arian Visigoths, who, in the reip of 
Ewarik, waged a bloody ptTseculion against the* edergy. 
Mgr Duchesne considers St. Justin whom the tjallia 
Christiana^’ cites as the first in the list of liishof^ of 
Tarbes, to have been only a priest, and exclijd(?8 frj>m 
that list St. Faustus, who, in his opiiuon, is none other 
than the celebrated Fausts of Kiez. **‘'.^"1,','*'^” 
Aper, represented at the Council of Agde in .ifKS, an 
the first historically known bislion of tls! see. Araimg 
the successors are cited: St. Landoolus, bishop m 870, 
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VVilliiun I (1 120-41 ) who lielped to draw up the aneieni 
“For dt‘ Bigorre,” one of the oldest and most euriouii 
monuments of the law of the Midtile Ages; l*iem> de 
Foix (14tV2“(>4), cardinal in 1437 ; Gabriel de Gramont 
(1524“ 34), cardinal in 1531, who attempted ne- 
gotiate bt‘twet‘n Henry VTll and the Holy See to 
prevent a ruiiturt*. 

'riie BeiuMlictine monastery' of St. Savin of Lavedan 
wius foundiHl by C'^harlemagne aiui shortly took the 
name of tlu' luTinit and minvcle w’orker, St. Savin, 
whti was tine tif its monks and died bt4on> 840; the ab- 
Ixit was lord of the territory and llit? villagtis under his 
olitMiieiice wert' ttalltNl a republic. The BentHlictine 
Abbeys tif St. Onms of Uirrt'ult' tuid of St. Orens of 
Lavedan wen* fountltHi, one in 970 and the other be- 
ftin* the elt'venth wntury in honour of St. Orens, 
BiKhop of Auch, who hfui first livtsl as a hermit in 
the Laveilan. The mtinastery of Si-1¥ de G^^iu^rtVi, 
wiis foundtMl alnnit 1032 liy Saiiche, Duke of GastKiny; 
it- was lilt; eratlle of the ttiwii of Saint- Pt*^. The priory 
of SarrantHilin was ftiundtHl aliout 1050 in memory of 
St. lObbtms, whti fought against the Mtiors in CaUir 
lonia and ditMl at SarrantHilin. The Ablwy of Esealc 
Dieu was founded in 1140; it was the daughter of the 
Cistercian Abl)ey of Mtiriinontl. St. nert-rand of 
Commingc's was one of its riwinks; another, St. Kay- 
iiiond, was sent to Spain in 1158, where? he founds 
th(‘ .\libe'y of Fite'^re*, and the (H^ebratisl wmii-religious, 
semi-inilit.ary order of Calatrava. St. Bertrand, 
Bishop of Commingc?H (1073-1123), pn?ached the Gos- 
pel in the ValU‘c d’ Azuii in the Dioct^* of 'rarbtis. To 
make aiiMUids for the hoslih* wwept ion that hail hwn 
given him. the inhabitants pUnlgiHl themselves to give 
the S<H‘ of C^imminges all the butter that should Ikj 
pniduced in tlie t-iuritory of Azun during the w<?ek prtv 
ceiling Penti'ivist ; this iin|iost was paid down to 1/1#. 
As nativfw of Bigorre may be cited: (Virdinul Arnaud 
d’OHsat (I53t) ItiOl), Inirn at Larroipie Mugnotu;, who 
playiHl an imiMirtaiit part in the reign of Henry IV; 
Bernard Piern^ C’arasse, iHirn at Tarbiv at the bjHUi- 
ing of the sixtiHUit h (u ntury, who, from bein(^ a war- 
rior, IxMUime general of the Carthusians, revised the 
constitutions of the order, and was so illuHtrious in his 
day, that in 1582 Catherine de Medici visiletl La 
Chart reiiHi' Ui him* him. 

'Vhe fame of tb<‘ DiiKU'si? of Tarbes has Inxm spread 
throughout the (Christian world since 1H58 bv^ the pil- 
gri mages anil the miraelcH of Ix)urdt*s (ip v.). Men- 
tion must also be nuule of the pilgrimage of Notni 
Dame de ( Jarraisori at MonkVni, dating back to the 
fiftiH'iith century; that of Notrc' Dame de Poueylahun 
near lOaux Bonnes, dating bai'k to the Hixt,e(!nth cen- 
tury; tlie ])ilgrimage to Maz<>res, near the vacant 
slirinc of St. LilxTata, p?rliaps a martyr uiiiler Julian 
the AjMistati^; the; jiilgriimige to Arremi, to the chapel 
of St. Exuimtiuh, friend of St. Jenime, who died Arch- 
bishop of Toulouse, alxiut 417, after c/>mbntirig the 
hereby of Vigilantius. Befon? ihi^ afijiheation of the 
law of HK)1 against the eongHgations there were in 
the Dioetisi! of Tarbiis, thi* J*ric*sts of the Immju’ulafe 
C>)ncept ion at Ixmrdes, Carmeliti^s, and variou.s U*iw;h- 
ing orders of brothers. Si*veral coi^regat ions of nuns 
were originally founiiiMl in the diocese: the Sisters 
of St. Jos<‘ph, hospitallers aml^ temdiers, with their 
inother-houw at. C!aritaous; I hi* Sisters of fsJotre Dome 
des Doulinirs, hospi talkers, with their mother-houjie at 
Tarlxis, and a branch house in Cairo; the Hisiers of tlie 
Immaculate OineeTition of Notre liiune de Ixnirdeii, 
with their mother-house at Ixiuphis. At the close of 
the nineteenth century the religious congregatiotiii di- 
rc»cted in the diix'x^se: 5 schools, 1 home for sick chil- 
dren, 1 MchiKil for the deaf and durnl), fi girls’ orphan- 
ages, 0 workshojis, 3 liomes for the fKKir, 12 hon^iitals 
or hospiciis, 3 houses of retreat, 0 houses of nuns de- 
voted to nursing the sick in their own homew. At th© 
time of the abrogation of the Concordat (1905) th© 
Diocese of Tarbes contained 215,540 inhabitants, 2S 
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cures, 300 succurBal churches, and 135 vic^ates to- 
wards the support of which the State contributed. 

Oaliia ChrUtiana (nova) (1716), 1, 1223-42, inttrum., 191-7; Du- 
OHBSMK, Fatten i'^copauj, 11 (Pans, 1894-9), 101-02; Coutuhb, 
Jj€ diocitm de Tarbet tt son demter hxstorten in Revue de Gascogne, 
VI (1865), 576-86; ©u LaobIxe, Hxstoxre reltgteuse de la Bxgorre 
(Paris, 1862); Batsbre, Bsquxsses. Tarbes et see environs, Ba~ 
gnires, Baudian, ipisodes (Tarbes, 1856). 

Georges Goyau. 


Tarentalsc, Diocese op (Tarantasiensis), com- 
prises the arrondissement of Moutiers in the Depart- 
ment of Savoie; it is also sometimes called the Dio- 
cese of Moutiers en Tarentaise, and is suffragan of 
Chamb6ry. Legend relates that the ‘^Centrones” were 
evangelised in the fifth century by James the Assyrian, 
secretary to St. Honoratus, Archbishop of Arles. 
He became the first Bishop of Darantasia or Taren- 
taise, the metropolis of the ‘'Centrones”, and named St. 
Marcellus as his successor. The first document in 
which the Diocese of Tarentaise is reliably mentioned 
is a letter of Leo the Great (5 May, 450) which assigns 
to the Archdiocese of Vienne, among other suffragans, 
the Bishop of Tarentaise. The first historically 
known bisnop is Sanctius who in 517 assisted at the 
Council of Epaon. A plea was brought before the 
Council of Frankfort (794) against the decision of Leo 
I that had been confirmed by Popes Symmachus and 
Gregory the Great. Iajo 111 partly acceded to this 
plea, and made Darantasia a metropolis with three 
suffragans, Aosta, kSion, and Maurienne, but main- 
tained the primacy of Vienne. For four centuries 
this primacy was the cause of conflicts between the 
archbishops of Tarentaise and those of Vienne; 
subsequently Maurienne was again attached to the 
metropolis of Vienne. 

The city of Darantasia was destroyed by the 
Saracens in the tenth century, whereupon the arch- 
bishops moved their residence to the right bank of 
the Is^re, calling it their moutier (monastery), and 
it was at this place that the town of Moutiers began 
to be built in the second half of the tenth century. 
In the twelfth century the archbishops of Tarentaise 
were powerful sovereigns. In 1 186 a bull of Frederick 
Barbarossa recognized the Archbishop of Tarentaise 
as immediate vassal of the empire and prince of the 
Holy Roman Empire in disregard of the pretensions 
of Humbert III, Count of Savoy; but in 1358 a 
transaction between Archbishop Jean de Bertrand 
and the Count of Savoy, Amadeus VI, fixed the respec- 
tive rights of the archbishops and the counts. Taren- 
taise belonged to Franco from 1536 to 1559, and from 
the sixteenth to the eighteenth century was on four 
occasions wrested for a time by France from the 
House of Savoy. In 1792 it formed the Department 
of Mont Blanc. The Treaty of Paris (30 May, 1814) 
gave it to the Kinc of Sardinia, while the Plebiscite 
of ^ and 23 Apnl, 1860, gave it to France. The 
Archdioc^ of Moutiers in Tarentaise was suppressed 
in 1792 by the French Revolution. In 1825 a dio- 
wm re-established at Moutiers, suffragan of 
Cham^y, and was maintained in 1860 in virtue of 
a special clause in the treaty ceding Savoy to France 

Anjong the archbishops of Moutiers in Tarentaise 
may be mentioned: St. Peter I (about 1130), the first 
^tercian to the episcopate, who founded in a 
defile the Cistercian Abbey of Tami4, to serve as a 

Cistercian 

monk St. Peter II (1141-74) founded the charity of 

second of the 
raghtwnth centuy Astnbuted bread at Moutiers 
at tne e^nse of the archdiocese during the first 

*>e wlo upheTd 
V'*, <»«MMt Rvdenck Barbarossa and the 
maintained in obedience to 
Ale^dw III the seven hundred abbeys of the Cis- 
tw ^ Orde^ Al^exander decided (3 Feb., im) 
that thenceforth the mettopolitan See of Tarent^ 
should depend only on Rome; St. Peter III (1271- 


83); Cardinal Antoine de Chalant (1402-18), to 
whom has been ascribed ‘'Le livre du Roi Modus et 
de la reine Ratio a much-esteemed treatise on 
hunting; Cardinal Jean d’Arces' (1438-54), who at the 
Council of Basle in 1440 supported Duke Amadeus 
of Savoy, antipope under the name of Felix V, against 
Eugene IV; Cardinals Christopher and Dominic de 
la Rovdre (1472-78 and 1478-83), whose tomb 
erected at Rome in the Church of Santa M^ia del 
Popolo is a splendid monument of the Renaissance; 
Germonio (1607-27), who played an important part 
in the seventeenth-century reform of the clergj’’ and 
whose ^‘Commentaries^' and “Acta Ecclesiae 'taren- 
tasiensis” are important documents for the history 
of the time. As natives of the diocese may be men- 
tioned: Pope Nicholas II (1059), b. at Chevron- 
Villette of the family of the lords of Miolans; Pierre 
d'Aigueblanche, who in 1240 became Archbishop 
of Hereford in England, and for twenty-five years was 
councillor and minister to Henry III of England; 
Blessed Peter of Tarentaise, who became pope in 
1276 under the name of Innocent V. 

The chief pilgrimages of the diocese are: Notre 
Dame de Bnangon, which dates from the victory 
over the Saracens in the tenth century. Francis 1 
and Henry IV visited this shrine; Notre Dame des 
Verne ttes, at Peisey, created in the eighteenth cen- 
tury near a miraculous fountain; Notre Dame de la 
Vie at St. Martin de Belleville; Notre Dame de 
Beaufort; St. Anne at Villette dating from 1248. 
Before the application of the Law of 1901 regarding 
associations there were in the diocese Augustinians 
of the Assumption, Capuchins, and two orders of 
teaching brothers. The Sisters of St. Joseph, 
nursing and teaching sisters, separated in 1825 from 
the Congregation of Puy. Several hospitals and 
schools in Brazil are dependent on their mother- 
house at Moutiers. At the end of the nineteenth 
century religious congregations in the diocese were 
charged with : 4 infant schools, 2 orphanages for 
girls, 6 infirmaries or hospitals, 4 houses of retreat. 
In 1905 (end of the period of the Concordat) the 
diocese numbered 68,000 in^bitants, 7 parishes. 79 
succursal churches, and 21 vicariates remunerated by 
the Government. 

(nova) (1779), XII, 700-24; instrumenta, 377- 
420; Duchehne. Fastes ^piscopaux, I (Pans, 1894), 207-41, 
PAftrALEiN. I/i8t de Tarentaise ivsqu*en 1792 (Moutiers, 1903); 
Idem, U\st. de la Tarentaxse depuxs 1792 (Moutiers, 1887); 
poRREL, HxsL rff la Revolution en Tarentaise et de la riunxonde 
la iyavoxe A la France en 1792 (Moutiers, 1901). 

Georges Goyau. 


Tarnim (Tabotohm; D'tt):nn singular, cuin 
‘ translation” (cf. CJIDtt, Ezra, iv, 7) is the dis- 
tinctive designation of the Aramaic translations or 
paraphrases of the Old Testament. After the return 
from exile Aramaic gradually won the ascendancy as 
language over the slowly decaying 
Hebrew until, from probably the last century before 
the Christian era, Hebrew was hardly more than the 
lan^piage of the schools and of worship. As the 
majority of the population ceased to be conversant 
with the sacred language it became necessary to pro- 
vide translations for the better understanding of the 
passages of the Bible read in Hebrew at the liturgical 
^rvices. Thus to meet this need it became customary 
a uu portions of the Scriptures read on the 

^bbath ^ explanatory oral translation — Targum. 
At first this was probably done only for the more diffi- 
^It passes, but as time went on, for the entire text. 
1 he Mi^na pves elaborate instructions as to the 
way m which this translating should be done. Ac- 
wMmg to the “Memllah" (IV, 4), when the lesson 
to be read aloud was from the “Torah ” only one verse 
was to be read to the translator (Methuroeman. 

When the lesson was from the “Nebi'im' 
it was permitted to read three to him, unless each 
verse formed a special division. The mrections also 
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8t&t6 which portions are to be read aloud but not 
translated (cf. for instance “Meg/', IV, 10), and a 
warning is given against translations that are either 
too free, palliative, allegorical etc. 

Another regulation was that the Targum was not 
to be written down (“Jer. Meg.”, IV, i=foI 74 d). 
This prohibition, however, probably referred only 
to th(‘ interpretation given in the synagogue and did 
not .apply to private use or to its employment in 
study In any case, written Targums mu.st have 
existed at an early date. Thus, for instance, on<* tm 
the Book of Job is mentioned in the era of Garnaliol 
I (middle of the first century \ . n.), which he, however, 
was not willing to recognize (“Sabb.”, Iloa; ef. 
“Ton Sabb.”, 13, 2=p. 128, ed. Zuckermaiidel). 
If Alatt., xxvii, 46, gives the Aramaic form of Ps., 
xxi, 2, the last utterance of the Saviour u|K)ntheCn)SH, 
this shows that even then the Psalms were current 
among the people in the Aramaic language ; rnorcniver, 
Eph('s., IV, 8, has a closer connexion wit h the Targum 
to Ps., Ixvii, 19, than with the Masoretu! te\t In 
addition, the “ MishnaYadayim”, IV, o, and “Sabb.”, 
XVI, also indicates the early existence of MSS. of the 
Targum. These MSS , however, were onlv own(‘d 
privately not officially as for alongperio<l the ^rarguins 
were without authoritative and official importance 
in Palestine. This authoritative jio.sition was first 
l^ained among the Babylonian Jews and through their 
influence the Targums were also more highly (‘ste<Mne<l 
in Palestine, at least the two older ones. In the form 
in which they exist at prt'sent no Targum that has 
been preserved goes back furtlnT than th<‘ fifth cen- 
tury Various indications, howevcT, show the great 
antiquity of the main cont.c'iits of many Targums, 
their theology among other things That as early as 
the third century the text , for instance, of the Targum 
on the Pentateuch was regardful by tin* synagogue 
as traditionally settled is (‘vident from the “Mishna 
Meg/’, IV, 10, “Jer. Meg.”, 7td, “Hab Kidd/’. 
49d, “Tos. Meg/’, IV, 41 There an* Targums to all 
the canonical books excepting DanH‘1, lOzra, and 
Neheniiah; for some books of the Bible Uktc are sev- 
eral Targums. As regards age and linguistic charaeter 
they may be divided into thn^e (;lass(‘s. (1 ) Targum <if 
Onkelos and Targum of Jonathan; (2) Jerusalem 
Targums; (3) Targum on th(‘ Ilagiographa 

The form of language uscsl in the Targums is call(Hi 
specifically the “Targum diale<!t’ I( belongs to 
western Aramaic and more part icularly to the Aramaic 
of Palestine. Its home is to be sought in Judea, the 
ancient seat of th(* learning of the scribes It should 
be borne in mind that this Targuiim* language (1 o(»h not 
represent the spok<‘n Aramaic, but is tlu* re.sult of 
the labours of scholars. Omsecjucntly the jHiint 
under discussion turns on a liiiTary Aramaic orig- 
inally formed in Judea. This is particularly true 
of the two earlier Targums; the later onea show 
generally an artificially mixed tyjK* of language. 1 he 
traditional pointmK of th« ih valujU-«s awl 

leading: a more certain basis was first offcnHl by MNS. 
from Southern Arabia in which the r>oiri ting for the 
vowels was placed alxivc the line. In Arabia the old 
Bvnagogal custom of reciting the largurn at the re- 
ligi^s services had bwm retamiMl, and consequently 
more interest was felt there in the pronunciation. It 
must be acknowledged, however, that this cannot 
be regarded as a direct reproduction of the Palestinian 
Enunciation; it may have sprung tom a formal 
treatment of the Targum of Onkelos custom^ 
among the Babvlonian scholars. As regards the 
^th(^ of translation all Targu^ in c>ommon strive 
to avoid as much as possible anthrojjomorphisms and 
tern^ well as other 

undignified expressions concerning, and dewriptive 
of The Targums are printed in the Rabbinical 

an^olyglot Bibles, although the two do not 
“nt^nX same Targums or an equal number of 


them. See below for particulars as to individuAl 
editions. 

ZtTsi, Bm gotJfi»it«n«tlnch*>n VtwfrAM dtir Jud*n (HeHin. 1832), 
SI - 8 : 1 . HAmDonrr. Zur titrsch, d«r ToivutniiiH naeh kUmudisektn 
QtuUrn in Mimal»chr. fUr u, WwiwnAcA.. dw JudmUumM^ 

XXXVIII (ISW). mm . 241 2H« JHiq.; Mayraum. D*# 

An/ArojHtmorpA$rn u A mhrttptipatmeH b4t OnkdtU M. in dm 
ipAtrrtn Tarifumim (Brvsldu, lS78), GiNsBcnoKii, £>♦> Anikntpo* 
mttrphiMmru *fi drn Tharffum*m in JaArbUchmr f(tr prot. Th§ot, 
iBnintnAi trk, 1H91), 202 «*qq., 430 -iqa. An nvputlfi 
n^iMAN. timmtitaiik jildi»<!'h-palA»t%mmrktn ..imindliArA (2tid 

<hI . lA*i|>fiK, lvlor>); Idem, Aramd%*ck-nftuh^, WdHtrbwih (Frank- 
fort, 1S1I7-190I) 

I. The Taroum or ()nkeu>8, — The official Tar- 
gum to the Pentateuch (.T^'n aU"'n) is demgna^ 
oy the name of Onkelos In the Babylonian 

Talmud and in the I'osephta, Onkelos is the name 
of a proM«*lyte who is mentionotl as a conteraiwrary 
of the oilier Gamaliel (“ Aboda *ara”, 11a; cf. “Tos. 
sabb ”, S=p. 119, (h 1. Zuckermandel) . The lalnnirs 
of Onkelos art* n^ferred to in “M(*g/’, 3a, in the fol- 
lowing words. “Uab Jeremiva, according to others 
Hal) Hiya bar Abba says: ‘According U> the state- 
ment (''fc^) of Uab Klie«(*r anil Uab Josua. Onkelos 
th(‘ nnistdvte has said, ll^DKthat is, hiis orally formu- 
lat <M I , t he Targu m of the Ti >rah ’ ” . Gaon Hiw Hhalon 
(d. 859) was the first who. taking this jiassage as a 
basis, calknl the Pentateuch- rtvrgum the Targum of 
Onkelos. This he did in an opinion concerning the 
Targum which he evidentlv had b(?fore him at the 
time in a written copy. 3'he designation that thus 
arose became customary through its acceptance !>y 
Uashi and othi^rs. It is evident, however, that in 
the passage mentioned (“Meg.”, 3a) there has l)een 
a concision with the name of Aiiuila, the translator 
of the Bible, for the older narallel piwsage of the 
Palestinian Talmud (“Meg.'’, I, 11 « fol. 71c) sayH 
the sam<‘ of Aquila and his Grisjk translation of the 
Iliiilo. Oimpare also Midrash, Tanchumn, Mishpa- 
tim, 91, 92 (eil. Mantua, 1863. fol. 36b). Thus it 
smns that in Babylonia the old and correct knowl- 
(slge of th<* Grm^k translation of the proseIyi<» Aquila 
was erroneously transferred to thi' anonymouM Ara- 
maic translation, that consequently Onkelos (inwt/<^ad 
of Akylas) is a corrufited form or a provincial modi- 
ficatiiin of Aiiuila (c‘?'pr)» for instance, the To- 
s<‘phta has always (five times) for It 

IS not necessary to discuss here earlier views wmeern- 
iiig t hiH point. 3'he c'ffort to prove the existence of an 
Onkelos distinct from Aquila is still made by Fried- 
mann (“Onkelos iim! Akylas” in “Jahn^sber. dor 
lHra<*iit.-theol. 1^‘hranstalt in Wien”, 1896), hut the 
pnsd adduced is not (convincing (cf. Blau in “Jewish 
Quart4?rly Ueview,” IX, 1897, p. 727 soq ). 

Thus it IS not known who wrot^c the 1 argum named 
after Onkelos. In any case the Targum. at least the 
gr(Miter part of it, is (Ad, a fact iudiCHtiMl by the con- 
nexion with Uab Kli(‘zer and liab Josua, and Indongs 
probably to the stccond, or it may be to the first ccen- 
tury of our era. It ar(Me, as the idiom shows, in 
Ju(lea, but it re(ceiv(Ki official nscogriition first fnwn 
the Babylonian Rabbis, and is th(‘r<*fore <*alled by 
them C'0"^ri (our Targum), or m (jiioted with 
the formula (»is ye translate). Rah 

Natronav (d. 869) in speaking of this n myn, 
that it IS not i>ermiU(Mi to r<*pla(C(‘ it in the ser- 
vices of the synagogue by any otiiccr t ranslation of the 
Pentateuch. The high reputation of this authon»ed 
translation is shown by the fact that it haa a Maaorah 
of its own. The fixing of the written form, an(i thereby 
the final settlement of the U*xt m well, shimhliiot bo 
assigned to a date before the fifth century. 
guage is, in general, an art/ificial form of specich 
connected with the Biblical Aramaic. It w probably 
not the «iK>ken Aramaic used as a dialect by 
lah people, but a copy made by »»cholar« of the Hebiw 
origin^ of which the Targum claims to give the most 
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faithful reproduction possible. In doing ^is the 
Aramaic lan^age is treated similarly to the Greek in 
the translation of Aquila, consequently the 
Hebraic idioms. There is no positive proof (p^I- 
man, “ Gramm 13) of a corrupting influence of the 
Babylonian dialect as N(>l(leke held (“Semit. bpra- 
chen" (1887), 32; (2nd ed., 1899), 38). _ 

As regards the character of the translation it is, 
taken ^together, fairly literal. Anthropomorphic 
and anthropopathic expressions arc avoid(^ by 
roundabout expressions or in other ways; obscure 
Hebrew words are often taken without change into 
the text; proper names are frequently interjireted, as 
Shinar-Babylon, Ishmaelites- Arabs; for figurative ex- 
pressions are substituted the corresponding literal 
ones. Hagf^adic interpretation is only used at times, 
for instance in projihetic passages, as Gen., xlix; Nuiii., 
xxiv; Deut., xxxiii. This Targum was first printed at 
Bologna (1482) together with the Hebrew text of the 
Bible and the commentary of Rashi; later, in the 
Rabbinical Bibles of Bomberg and Buxtorf, and with a 
LfRin translation in the Complutensian Polyglot 
(1517), and the Polyglots of Antwerp (1569), Paris 
(1645), and London (1657). Among senarate edi- 
tions of the Targum special mention should be made 
of that iirinted in 1557 at Sabbioncta. More modern 
editions are: Berliner, “Targum Onkelos" (2 vols., 
Berlin, 1884), in which vol. 1 contains the text ac- 
cording to the Sabbioncta edition, and vol. II, eluci- 
dations; the Yemanitcs at Jerusalem have printed 
with an edition of the Pentateuch {scfer Keter tora) 
from MBS. the Arabic translation by Saadya (Jeru- 
salem, 1894-1901), in which publication the vowel 
pointing above the lin(‘ has been changed to sublinear 
pomting: Barnheim, “The Targum of Onk(*los to 
Genesis’ (London, 1896), on the text of the Yemen 
manuscripts. In addition to the Latin translations 
in the Polyglot Bibles there is one by Fagius (Btras- 
burg, 1546); there is also an English translation by 
Etheridge, “The Targum of Onkelos and Jonathan 
ben Uzziel on the Pent., with the Fragments of the 
Jerusalem Targum”, from the Chaldee (2 vols., Ix)n- 
don, 1862-65). 

Kautsmch, Mitteilung itbfr exne alte Harulachr, den Targ. Onk. 
in Cod. *Soctni, No. (Hallo, 1893); BiSKLiNEit, Die Masnorah 
lum Targ. O. (Loipaitt, 1877), Lanoaubr, Die Aldsdrdh turn 0. 

i Ainatomam, 1890); Bredkubk, ('oncordanz turn T. O, (Gioaaen, 
900); Idem, Ubtr dve Art der UberaHzung im T, Onk. in Theol, 
Studien u. KrtUken (Qotha, 1901), 351-77. 

The Takoum of Jonathan (Yonathan). — The 
Targum to the Prophets {unoreSf historical books; 
poitienores, the actual Prophets) now in existence is 
ascribed to Jonathan ben Uzziel, who is said on the 
authority of the Babylonian “Megillah”, 3a, to have 
formulated it orally (n^JK), in accordance with 
the instructions (^crs) of Haggai, Zachariah, and 
Malachi. This assertion probably means that in 
his eMXwition he gives the traditional interpretation 
that had been handed down from one generation 
to another since early times. According to the 
Babylonian “Sukkah” (28a=baba bathra 134a), he 
was the most noteii pupil of the elder Hillel, and is 
therefore assigiied to the first Christian century. The 
Babylonian Talmud in quoting passages from this 
Targum ascribes them to Rab Joseph bar Hiya (d. 
333), the head of the school at Pumbaditha. Rab 
Jo^^ph was r^arded as a m^eat authority on the tra- 
mtion of the Targum and nis judgment on the trans- 
lation of individual passages was eagerly listened to; 
he may perhaps be considered as the editor of this 
Targum. For Jonathan as for Onkelos the final seU 
tlement of the written form did not occur until the 
century. Comill claims to show 
( Einleitung”, 2nd ed., 1893, p. 308) that the Tar- 

g um on the l^ophets is older than the Torah-Targum, 
ut the reasons produced are not convincing (cf. Dal- 
man, 15, panifim). Linguistically, this Targum ap- 
proaches most closely that of Onkelos; in grammatical 


construction the two are alike but the words used 
differ, and this Targum is more pa.raphraatic. In the 
historical books Jonathan himself is often the ex- 
pounder, but in the actual prophetic books the ej^o- 
mtion is m reality Haggadic. The religious opinions 
and theological conceptions of the era that are inter- 
woven are very instructive. The text, further, is not 
free from later additions; from this cause arise the 
double translations of which the Targum contains 
several. The “Prophetac pnores” was first printed 
with the Hebrew text and the commentaries of Gimhi 
and Levi at Leiria, Portugal, in 1494. At a later 
date the whole Targum was printed in the Rabbinical 
Bibles of Bomberg and Buxtorf and in the Polyglot 
Bibles of Antwer]!, Paris, and London. The last edi- 
tion IS that of de Lagarde, “Prophetse chaldaice e fide 
codicis Reuchliniani ” (Leipzig, 1872). There are 
supplementary additions to this from an Erfurt MS. 
in “Bymmicta”, I, 139. The Targum to the Haph- 
tarah is to be found in what is called the Pentateuch 
edition of the Yemanites at Jerusalem. English 
translations are: Pauli, “The Chaldee Paraplirase on 
the lYophet Isaiah Translated” (London, 1871); 
lAivy, “Targum on Isaiah,” I (London, 1889). 

PRACTORIUB, Dan Targum zu Joftua nach Yenienincher Uher- 
he/erung (Berlin, 1899), Idem, Dan Targum turn Buck der Richter 
nachy^en. Uberheferung (Berlin, 1900), Wolfmohn, Das Targum 
rum Propheten Jeremian tn yemen. IJberl. (Halle, 1902), ch. i-xii; 
SiLBERMANN, Da8 Targum zu Ezechxel nach einer niidarabinchen 
Handnchrxft (StraeburR, 1902), ch. i-x; Wright, Targum zu Jonas 
(London, 1857) ; Adler, Targum to Nahum in Jew. Quart. Rev., 
VII (1895), 630 BQQ., Bacher, Kritxsche Untersuchungen zum 
Prophetentargum in ZDMG, XXVIII (1874), 1 sqq.; Klein in 
loc eit., XXIX (1875), 157 aqq.; Frankel, Zu dem Targum der 
Propheten (Breslau, 1872). 

II. The Jerusalem Targumb. — This designation 
is not correct; the older and more correct name. 

i. e. Palestinian Targum, is found for 
instance in the writings of Gaon Hai (d. 1038). At a 
later date this designation was ditmlaced by the term 
just as before this the Palestinian Talmud 
(^8**^^ is called in the writings of Gaon 

Bar Shalon Tl. Fundamentally the language 

of these Targums is Palestinian Aramaic but of a 
very mixed type. Neither of them is homogeneous 
grammatically and lexically. Besides expressions 
that recall the Galilean dialect of the Palestinian 
Talmud a preference is shown for imitation of the 
language of the Targum of Onkelos, while there are 
also various terms belonging to the language of the 
Babylonian Talmud. 

A. Targum Yerushalmi I on the Pentateuch . — This 
is generally called the Targum of Jonathan or of 
Pseudo-Jonathan, because it is cited in the first 
printed edition (Venice, 1591) under the name of 
Jonathan ben Uzziel. This designation, however, 
rests on a mistaken solution of the abbreviation 

n, that is, The Targum could not 

have appeared in its present form before the second 
half of the seventh century. For example (Gen., xxi, 
21), a wife and daughter of Mohammed are men- 
tioned. Compare also (Gen., xlix, 26) the position of 
Esau and Ishmael as representatives of the Christian 
and the Mohammedan world. The Targum covers 
the entire Pentateuch. The only passages that are 
lacking are: Gen., vi, 15; x, 23; xviii, 4; xx, 15; xxiv, 
28; xli, 49; xliv, 39-31; Exod., iv, 8; Lev., xxiv, 4; 
Num., jpeii, 18; xxx, 20h, 21®; xxxvi, 8-9. As to its 
form it is a free Haggadic treatment of the text, that 
is, an exposition rather than a translation. A large 
part of it is made up of legendary narratives; there are 
also dialomies, rhetorical and poetical digressions. 
The paraphrase also discusses religious and meta- 
physical conceptions, as was the custom of the Jewish 
mystics of the seventh century. This Targum was 
first printed: as p p mr'H COTn ”, at 

Venice in 1591. It is also to be found in volumelVof 
the London Polyglot. A separate e^tion of this Tar- 
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eum was i^ited from the manuscript in the British 
Museum (MS. Addit. 27031) by Ginsburger, “Tar- 
gum Jonathan ben Usiel sum Pentat. ” (Berlin, 1903) 
Concernmg this codex cf. Barnstein in “Jew. Quart! 
Rev. , XI U8OT), 167 sqq. An English tranuation 
has been pubhshed by Etheridge (supra). 

SSUOBOHN AND Tsaub. Ow dm drr Ph,r,WmB(r *« 

J^han ben f/nd lum Pent etc. in M«»<u«diri/r far flrtrh a 
Wtssenacha/l ties Judentums (1857), 96 sqq , 138 sqq . Nf armor- 
8 TK 1 N, iitudten zutn Pseudo- Jotuithan Tnrgum (ProaburR, 


B. Targum Yerushalmi II on the Pentat eueli ih also 
called the Fragmentary Tari?nm, beoauae tlie I'fu-gnm 
on the entire Pentateuch has not been preser\ eil, but 
only portions of it on numerous longer and shorter 
passages, frequently only the Targum on individual 
ver8(‘s or parts of such. These fragments were first 
printed in the rabbinical Bible or 1517 as 

In language, method of translation, and exi^ 
getical form they are related U) the Pseudo-^Jouathan. 
A perspicuously arranged compilation of the frag- 
ments that have been preserved is given by Gms- 
^rger in the “ZDMG'\ LVll (ItMXl), b7 sqq., and 
in loc. cit., LVill (1904), 374 sqq., on a page that 
cam(‘ from a geniza or rerxwitory in a synagogue for 
damaged manuscripts. A Latin translation from the 
Venice edition of 1517 was publishetl by Taylor (Lon- 
don, 1649); English tr. by Etheridge {supra), 

Ginsburcjbr, Das Fraamentenlnroum (Borltn, 1899). (t) Tar- 
gum iiroordiug to Cod 110 of thp National Library at Pana, (2) 
variarita from Cod. Vat 440 and Lioh, 1 , (3) quotations from oltl 
wntfTs; matter supplementary' to this work im given by Marx hi 
ZeUs<hr\ft filT hebr. Bthliographir (UK12), .55-58. 


Opinions concerning the connexion betwt'en the 
Targums Jeruahalrni I and Jerashalmi II agree in gen- 
eral that both are to be traced back to diffc'reut recen- 
sioriH of an old Jenistilem Targum I'his is the view 
of Zunz (p. 73, and passim), and also that of Geiger, 
^‘Urschrift und Dbersetzungen (Ut Hibel” (Berlin, 
1857), 454. Bfissfreund {infra) reitchos the conclu- 
sion that the basis both of the Fragmentary 'Pargum 
and that of the Pseudo-Jonathan is a complete Jeru- 
salem Targum of post-Talmudic origin, but that the 
two Targums, Jeru.shalmi I and II, prwuppose the 
existence of the Targum of Onkelos. The f ragmen- 
tary Targum gives from this ancient Jerusalem 
Targum, according to Bassfreuiui, only matter 
supplementary to Onkekis, while Onkedos and th<‘ 
Jerusalem Targum have heem uscmI in jircpaniig tin* 
Pseudo- Jonathan. In the preface to his edition of the 
Pseudo-Jonathan (sei' below) Gmshurger tries to 
prove that both the Fnigmcmlan' Targum and the 
Pseudo- Jonathan may be traced back to a very'^ an- 
cient Palestinian Targum, which was not inllueiiced 
by the Targum of Onkelos until a later dat(\ The 
Fragmentary Targum, in Giii«burg(*r's opinion, re]>- 
resents a variant collection, not to Onkelos (as Biws- 
freund thinks), but to another recension of that an- 
cient Jeruaalmn Targum. (iin»l)urgcr « views will 
have to be ao.copteil as the more probable 

BAsarREUND. Das Fragmententartfum u srtn \ erMllnis zu (ten 
anderen paldsL Targumim in Afonatsrhn/t /ur « Wtssen- 

schaftdeTjudentnms, XL (1896), 1 mjq , 49«tiq., 

241 naa. 352 sqq , 3<.K’> fKiq.. CSinsburoer lr>c. cit . XLl (IWb), 
289 sqq., 340 »qq . preface to Pseudo- Jomithfm, c<l. Idem (*J'*>’**"* 
190.3^ Neumark. Uxtkaltsche Spraehe der 

jerusalemtschen Penial. Targume (Berlin, 19u.>). 

C Targum Yerushalmi III is the name assigned by 
Dalman (Gramm., 29) to fragments which a”' *" 

old editions of the Pcntaleiieh, as Lislmn 
lonica h.520), Constantinople (1546), Veiiee 
and insevera! MSS Nearly all have 
Ginsbunrer “Das Fragmententargum (1S99), 71-74. 

D There have also been Jerusalem Targu™ on t he 
Prophets and on individual books of the Magiographii. 
As^ards the Targums on the Prophets « 

has given Rcuchlin’s notes from 
Codex” in the introduction (pp. 

J^phete chalda.ee” (m/ra). There are fr^- 
mSIta OT Jodue, Judges, Samuel, Kings, Isaias, 


Jeremiafi, A\m(>s, Joiia^, Zacharian. fCf. Baeher in 
“ZDaMG”, .XXVIII aS71), 1-72; XXIX (1875), 
157 8q(j., 319 SCI ) 

III. TARorMs ON THR HAcuooRAeHA — Tho.v are 
the work of various authors and have the cluifacter 
more or less of private undertakings, with the pro- 
duction of which the scdwMiIs had nothing to do. 
Linguistically they are to h(' regardtMi as the work 
artifiojally produce*! of a late age. They defKuid 
in the main on the Jerusalem Targums imd prtihably 
bedong to the siune era; the Targum on Cnnmiclfjs 
may Ih' somewhat later I’hriH* groups are to l>c 
diHtmguishiKl as regards linguislic character and re- 
lation to the original t^'xt: (a) Targums to Proverbs, 
Psiilms, and Job; (b) Targums the five Mcgilloih, 
that is Ruth, Fist her, l^imentations, F>clmiaat©«, 
Cant ieliMs; (c) Targums to the B<K>ks of Chroniclt!ii. 
Tlie 'Fargurns mentioned under (a) twlhere relatively 
closH'st to the text of the Bible. The Targum to 
Proverbs is in languiig*' and contents very deismdent 
on the text of the Syriac PesehilUi, and is but little 
more than a Jewish rc'censioii of the same. (Cf. 
Noldeke in ^''Merx' Arehiv ffir wisstnisehafll. F>for- 
sehung des A. T.’\ II (1H72), 246 8q«i ; Baumgartner, 

' lOtude critique mir Fc^tat du text4* du livre don 
Proverbes'^ (lAMpzig, IHtK)), 267 scjq.l Flaggadio 
additions are found only occasionally in the Targum 
on the Psalms. In a number of passages a wcond 
translation is intro* iueed with the remark '8 (that 
is, ynK another Targum). The Targum to 

J*)h contiuiis many mon* ailditions. There an*, also 
variants *)f the usual formula of citation 'H, and 
much oftener than in the Targum on the Psalms. In 
8tyl*‘ and languiig** this Targum rf*s(*inhles that on the 
Psalms, c*)nB**quently Ixith perhajis ore the work of 
th<* same author 

(b ) The Targums on th** Mem.W>th art* not in reality 
translatiims Imt rather llaggailic ex)mrn(*ntari**«. The 
Ihhlieal text, is iiuist clearly *‘vi*l(Mit in the 'Fargums 
to Ruth and to Larnentatmns. The Targum to 
E<!cl<*siastc»H is a tasteh^ss declamation U|K>n the text 
on whi**h it is has***!; that on Canticles is an alle- 
gorico-mvHtical Mi*!rash. There are two Targums U) 
FiSther, ihe*)neclf)sely resemblf'sa paraphnvse anti has 
m leg(*nds interwoven with it; the other, called Tar- 
gum scheni, hiis alt^igether the character of a Midnish. 
It is only to a small d**grw a translation; the greater 
part of It I'onsists of stt^nes, legemls, an*l ciiseourses 
that have but slight connexion with the contents of 
tile IsMik. (c) A Targum on the Btwiks of Chrtmicles 
was edit***! from a MS. in Erfurt, by Matthiiis Beck 
{2 pts, Augsburg, IfiHO 83): a more (M)mpl**te and 
correct text takf'n from a MS. at Carnbrslge was 
editH by Wilkins^ Pivrtuihriisis (3ial*iaica in librum 
priorern ct iiostormrem (Jhn>ni(*x)rum’' (Amsterdam, 
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All the Targums to thes fIagiognq>ha (<*xcenting 
)hronicl«‘s) were prinUsl for the first time in tb** Bom- 
Hjrg Bible in 1517; afterwards in th*‘ “Polyglots” 
J Antw*!iT), Paris, and I/ind*)n. A m*><lern *n!ition 
nim th*‘ Itomberg text, with Chronich^s fnmi th** 
*]rfurt (Vxlex, was e<litec! by d** Ljig;tr«i*% “llagio- 
;rapha chaldaicct” (I.'*il)zig, 1873). , „ , , ^ 

Levy. Das Targum /u KoMeth rutth sudnrah Uandsehnnen 
BorUn,'HX).5) . (j4U.l.ANrj*, Targum to the Song <$/ (lifilvlon, 

908), tratiMlalHm. 1 **wnek, Das Targum Ihsihon m d fnM ft, 
Esther (Hrp’»iau, 1896); David, Das Targum srhent zum It. Ksther 
Berlin, 1898); Tayi/iK, Tnrg pm us et pt^stmus in Fsiheram . , , 
n hnguam Jjahnam translatum (Difiilrjn, 1655); *IKL»HAV*I, DoS 
rargum srhenx sum ft Esther iVmnkfort, mVS). 


Tarisel, Pirrrk, masR'r-rnason to the kmjL b. 
alKsit 1442; <1. in August, 1510. fin 1555 the title of 
architect was used at Amiens for the first time, but it 
was not until 16<K1 that a inasUT-miison of the town 
chilled himscJf an archiU*ct ) , We have no details eon- 
cM‘ming his birthplace, siive that he I>clongcd^ to no 
family of masons Icnown at Amiens. It is eesriam that 
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he was the most renowned master-mason at Am^iens at 
the time in which he lived. He wm already famous 
in 1476, when he was summoned to inspect the catne- 
dral of Noyon, which threatened to become ruinous m 
many places. Although he was not then entitl^ 
master-mason of the city, he was so in fact, 
ing of importance was done without hini. In 1477 ne 
was at Arras, at work for the King of France. In 
1500 the plan of Martin Cambiche for the restora- 
tion and decoration of the cathedral of B(^uvai8 was 
submitted to him. On 4 Nov., 1483, at the d^th of 
Guillaume Postel, Pierre Tarisel was appointed mas- 
ter-mason of the city of Amiens, His predecessors 
had been paid at the rate of 48. per day ; according to 
the accounts which have been preserv^, 1 arisel r^ 
ceived 58. The rate was again nxluced to 48. for nis 
Buccesfior, which shows witli what esteem his talent 

was regarded. . i u 

There is no document to show in what year he be- 
came master-mason of tlie cathedral j but it seems 
certain beyond doubt that he fulfilled these duties in 
1482-83. On 7 March, 1497, Tarisel visited all the 
cloisterwl houst^s subject to the cathedral chapter. 
Shortly afterwards he undertook the task of restoring 
the cat hfMlral. The second pillar of the choir, on the 
left, threatened to fall, but under Tarisel’s direction 
it was restored in 1497. The iirojecting arch and the 
arches ni'ar it were restorwl, and the outer wall was 
propped by an additional flying buttress. In 1503 the 
same was done for the remaining pillars. Between 
1497 and 1503 the pillars of the transept ‘'buckled'', 
owing to the weight of the rear side arches, and^ cracks 
formed. The remedy was found in bands of Spanish 
iron, reaching from the transept to the ends of the 
choir, the nave, and the cross bars. The great iron 
chainwork upholding tlie four large pillars of the 
transept running the length of the triforium in four 
directions still exists, and is justly famous. All this 
was the work of Tarisel, by whom the cathedral of 
Amiens was saved from ruin in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and which is a sufficient claim to 
renown. 

Durand, Maitre IHerre Tarisel, mattre ma^on du roi, de la 
ville «t de la cathfdrale d' Amiens; Idkm, Monographic de la cath6~ 
drah d' Amiens; Dbbjardinh, Histoire de la cathidrale de Beau- 
wiie; iirchivoH of tho city of AmicuH; archives of the Department 
of the Somme. M. VacCON. 

Tarkin, Saint (Talarican). Bishop of Sodor 
(including the western islands of Scotland), was prob- 
ably of purely Pictish origin, though the Aberdeen 
Breviary (1509) says he was born in Ireland. The 
legend in the Breviary states that he was raised to the 
episcopate by Pope Gregory; and Adam King's 
Kalendar (1558) styles him “bischop and confess, in 
Scotland under King Solvathius”. The Bollandists, 
following the chronology of the Dalriadic kings as 
adopted by Pinkerton and Skene, place the reign of 
Selvach from 706 to 726: and, as Gregory II was pope 
from 715 to 731, conclude that Talarican became 
bishop about 720, a few years after the Columban 
monks of Iona had been induced by St. Egbert to 
conform to the Roman Rite. He is said to have 
offered the Holy Sacrifice every day, to have been 
nobMi for his zeal and his mortified life, and to have 
converted many pagans in the northern coasts of 
Scotland through his preaching and example. Ac- 
cording to Dempster, lie died in the Island of Lis- 
more. Many churches subseouently founded in the 
Dioceses of Moray, Ross, and Aberdeen were dedi- 
cated in his honour. His name is perpetuated in the 
great district of Kiltarlity (Inverness-shire), the church 
and cemeter>^ of Ceilltarraglan (Skye), and wells still 
known as "St. Tarkin’s" at Fordyce, Kilsyth, and 
elsewhere. 

Aeta SS., LXI (Paris. 1883), 447-60; Kahndara of Seottieh 
Saints, ©d. 1 okbg 8 (Edinburgh, 1872), 216, 449; Breviarum 
Ahardonenee (l/>ndt>n, 1864). para iwitiv., fol. oxxxv; Orioin 
Paroch, Scot, (Edinburgh, 1860). I, 43; II, 366. 377; Kbxth, Hitt, 


1814), 122; 
1829), 611. 


D. O. Huntbr-Blaik. 



Tarnow Diocese of (Tarnoviensis), in western 
Galicia, Austria. The See of Posen, founded in 968 
bv Duke Miecyslaw, was the on y one m Poland until 
lioo In that year Otto III and Duke Boleslaw Cha- 
bry founded the Sees of Gnesen and Cracow, to which 

also belonged what 

is to-day western 
Galicia. When in 
the First Partition 
of Poland, in 1772, 
the latter fell to 
Austria, it was 
separated from the 
foreign See of Cra- 
coWj and the ad- 
ministration en- 
trusted to the 
vicar-general. Jo- 
hann von Duval, 
who resided at 
Tamow. On the 
erection of the See 
of Tamow in 1783, 
he became its first 
bishop. By the 
Thircl Partition of 
Poland in 1795, 

Cracow fell to ^he Cathedral, Tabhow 

Austria, whereupon 

it was considered advisable after the death of the sec- 
ond bishop (1801) to divide the See of Tarnow b^ 
tween Cracow and Przernysl. By the Peace of Vi- 
enna in 1809 Austria was obliged to relinquish western 
Galicia and with it Cracow, both assigned to the 
Duchy of Warsaw. The Diocese of Tamow there- 
upon came under Lemberg, whose bishop gave the 
management of it to the prior of Alt. Sandek as his 
vicar-general. In the Congress of Vienna, Austria 
once more incoiporated the Kingdom of Galicia. The 
Emperor Francis in 1822 gave Tarnow another bishop, 
Gregorius Thomas Ziegler. He had been a Benedic- 
tine at Wiblingen, but was at that time professor of 
dogma at Vienna. He established his residence in the 
former Benedictine monastery of Tyniec. This, how- 
ever, was too near Cracow, and Ziegler removed 
thence to Bochnia and finally in 1826 back to Tamow. 
There are to-day in this diocese 809,000 Catholics; 
379 secular priests: 72 male religious and 340 nuns. 

Zachariahikwicz, Vit(B episcoporum Premyelieneium (Vienna, 
1844), LXVIII-LXXIII. 

COLESTIN WOLFSGRUBBR. 

Tarquini, Camillus, cardinal, Jesuit canonist and 
archaeologist, b. at Marta in the Diocese of Mon- 
tefiascone, Italy, 27 Sept., 1810; d. at Rome, 15 Feb., 
1874. Tarquini entered the Society of Jesus on 27 
Aug., 1837, but before his entrance he had published, 
as a thesis for his doctorate, a work on canon law: 
"Irwtitutionum juris canonici tabulae synopticse juxta 
ordinem habitum a Joanne Devoti" (Rome, 1835). 
As a professor, Tairquini held the chair of canon law 
at the Roman College, and he attracted notice by his 
masterly cTOlanations of Sacred Scripture at the 
Gesfi. Brides his published works, he contributed 
many articles to reviews, notably to the "CiviM 
Cattolica". It is principally as a canonist that he 
achieved fame. His first work on the law of the 
Church to bring him into international celebrity was 
^at on the Regium Placet ^ or Exequatur, for papal 
Bulls (Rome, 1851), which was translated into Ger- 
man, Spanish, and French. This treatise is generally 
published as an appendix to his main work on canon 
law: "Juris ecclesi^ici public! institutiones" (Rome, 
1862), which has gone thiou^ fourteen e^tions* 
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The work was traiislatwi into French (Brussels, 
1868 ) . Other works on canon law are his treatise oa 
the hrench Concordat of 1801 (Rome, 1871), and a 
disquisition on the Pauline Privilege (published pos- 
thumously in 1888). 

Tliough host known, j>erhaps, as a canonist, Tar- 
quini was also an arciiaH>logist of no mean repute, 
especially on matters relating to the ancient Etrus- 
cans of Italy. His eixrliest archieological treatise is 
‘‘Brc^ve eommento di antiche iscrizioni appartenenti 
alia eitt^ di Fenno” (1847). He lx»gan the Etruscan 
series of his works specificrally with “ Dichiarazione 
deir epigrafe del lampadario di Cortona*' (1862), 
whicli wtis soon followed by a more general treatise: 
‘‘ Dizzertazioni intomo ful alcuni monument i etru- 
schi” (Romo, 1862). The “Civiltil CatUiIiea" of 
1857 and 1858 contains many of Tarquini’s articles 
on Etruscan antiquities, the most noted being: 
‘‘Origini italiche e principalmente otruschi rivelate 
dei iiomi geografici” (Ser. 3, Vol. VI); “I misteri 
della lingua etrusca” (Vol. VUl); '‘Iscrizioni 
etnische in rnonumenti autofoni" (Vol. IX); ‘*I)i 
vasi etnischi divinatorii” (Vol. X); “Iscrizione 
etnisca di Perugia” (Vol. XI); and “Sopra il semb 
tismo della lingua etrusca” (Ser. 4, Vol. VII). He 
also wrote an Etruscan grammar and a dictionar>' of 
the Etniscan langtiage. Other archieological treat- 
ise's are: “Della Lserizione della cattedra Al(»S8an- 
drina di San Marco” (1868), and “Do Torigiiu' dt's 
phi'nicieiis et U^ur identit^‘ avec les Pasteurs qui en- 
vahirent l’Eg\q)te” (1870). Tarquiui was a member 
of the Pontifical Roman Acadturiy of Arch!f*olog>' and 
of the Imperial and Royal Academy of Science of 
Lucca. He was also pri'sident of th<* liistorical and 
archaK)logieal sections of tin* Aecadeinia de’ C^uriti. 
He was raised to the caniinalate by Pius IX with the 
diaeonal title of St. Nictiolas at th(‘ Tulliati Prison on 
22 Dec., 1873, only a few inontlis b<‘for(‘ his d(‘nth. 

SoMMEBVOOKL, fixbli. de le comp, de J^nua, V III (HnwwlH, ISUC) : 
De Backer, Bibli. de« icrivdim de la comp, de J^un, 11 (Louvain, 

William H. W. Fannino. 


Tarragona Archdiocesb of (TAunAroNENsiK), 
boiindcHl on the N. by Barcrhma and I/rida, on the K. 
bv Barcelona, on the* S. by tlic Mediterranean Sea and 
Tortosa, and on tlu' B . by Tortosa. 1 1 cranf>riHcs the 
civil Provinces of Tarragona and I/’ridii, and its 
car>ital city has 24,335 inhabitants. Its .sufTragans 
are Barcelona, I/^rida, Gerona, Urgel, Vich, d’ortosa, 
and Solsona. Tarragona is one of th<‘ most ancient 
cities of Snain, probably of Iberian origin, a,s its coins 
and Cyclopean walls indicate. Tlic Homans selectf'd 
Tarragona as the centre of their government in 
Spain. In the division it was the capital first of 
Hither Spain {Hispanm Citerufr) and tluui of the 
Province of Tarraconensis. In the fifth centuiw it 
was overrun by the Vandala, Su<‘v., and Alam, The 
Visigothic king, Eurie, took i)oHwiMion of it m 47.^ 
and totallv demolished it During the occupat ion of 
the Visigoths it flourished onee more, but the 
again destroyed it in 711k 


‘ Arabs 


rain uestroyea n 11141.7- , . 

The Church of Tarragona is undoubtedly one of the 
most ancient in Spain, holding *is it do<^ tfm tradition 
of the coming of ot. James and St. Paul. The visit of 
St Paul to Tarragona is not altogether b(?yond the 
range of possibilitira, 8Ui)iK)sing that he came from 
R^e to Spain, as he promiscMl to do, m the I^pistk to 
HieXmam and as Jerome affirms that he did. 
The fi^^T^itten testimony which we have concerning 
the bishops of Tarragona dat es from the lliird 
tury. This is in the Acts of the Mart^lom of the 
bishop St. Fructuosus and his deacons Ai^unus and 
Euiogiufl. The list of the bishops of Tarragona, 
tlSorc begins ^dth St. Fructuosus, but it is sup- 
posed that otfier bishops, whose nanM« have been lo^ 
preceded him. 

waa vacant at that time, was represented at the 


Council of Arles (314) by two procurators, the priest 
Probat i us and the deacon Cast orius. Himerius, who 
sent the priest Basianus to Pot>e Si . Damasus, and 
who obtained a letter from Pop«' St, Siriciua, was 
Arclibishop of Tarragona in 384. It is also eon- 
iecture<l that the Hilariua wlio w’as the subject of the 
Dcvretal issued by innocent I wiis also a Bishop of 
'rarragona. Ascanio was bishop in 465, and previous 
to 516 we find t he name of Archbishop John, who, on 
6 November, 510, asm^inbk>d all the bishojis of his 
province and held the first provincial council of Tar- 
ragona, at w hich ten bishops were pr<*sent. In 517 he 
assemhltHl another provincial iMUincil in Gerona. 

Sergius, wdu) was bishop from 5145 to 546, hidd coun- 
cils in Barcelona and lA^'^rida. St . Justus, Bishop of 



Urgel, drslicated to him his commentarv on the Bong 
of Solomon. Tranquillinus was bishop for many 
v<‘ars previous to 560. He had bfM»n a monk in the 
Monastery of A Sana under the direetion of Bt. Vic- 
toriuis. Artemius, bishop prior to 589, was not able 
to attend theThiriiOmneil of Toledo, but sent, a sub- 
stitute, Steplien. He calh*d provincial rA>uneils at 
Saragossa (599) and Barcidona. Kiimduus (61(K32) 
held the eouneil of Kgara (I'arrasa) to (mforcie the 
canons of t he Council of Huesca. Audax 
was prcjsmt at t)M^ Fourth Ckmmnl of Toledo, and 
Prolasius (037-4(i) at. the Sixth and Heventh- 
CypriftiHis (680-88) sent reprewntalives to th(' 
Thirt<^‘nt,h, FourltHmih, and Fiflefuith Councils 
of Tolwio, and Vera assisiixl personal ly at the 
Sixteenth anrl BiwenH^mth, In his time or m 
that of his succ<»s«or, Gi^irge, the Mohaminedan 
invasion tfxik plaeo. Ludovico Pio appt^ars to have 
temiKirarily taken po(iiiic!SKion of the city. A portion 
of its terriu>ry w as bc^sUiwed on tlu^ Bishtip of Barcn- 
lona, and the metroiKiIitan rank was given to the 
Bishop of Narlxmne, but was reeover<?d in 7^1. 
Cspsarius endmvourtxl to obtain riM^ognition as titulw 
Archbishop of Tarragona, but waa not 
although he w'as coiiHtx’raUxi by the biabopa of I^on 
and Galicia, and obtained from the pope the ^bey 
of Santa Cecilia, which belonged to the Arenbwh^ of 
Tarragona. BorreU, Count of Baroekwia, induoed 
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Pope John XIII to confer the title of Archbishop of 
Tarragona on Bishop Att6n of Vich, although he 
never was called Archbishop of Tarragona but of 

Ausona. . i. + 

The Bishop of Vich, Berenganus of Rosanes, peti- 
tioned Pope Urban II for permission to proinote a 
crusade for the reconquest of Tarragona, ^unt 
Berenguer Ram6n 11 (thc^ Fratricide) succeeded in 
taking the city and made it a fief of the Holy See. 

The pope, in recognition of the efforts of the Bishop oi 
Vich, conferred on him the pallium as Archbishop of 
Tarragona, transferring to him all rights to the city 
and its churches which had previously belonged to the 
Holy Se(‘. The new bishop, however, was to remain 
in poftftf'Hsion of the Church of Vich. A similar con- 
cession was granted to St. Olegarius, Bishop of 
celona, who was permitted to retain possession of his 
former Church until he had obtained complete and 

G eeful possfjssion of that of Tarragona, of which he 
been named Archbishop. It was not until 1116 
that Tarragona was 
definitively r e c o n - 
quered by Ram6n 
Berenguer III (the 
Great). Bishop Be- 
renguer had died in 
1110, after having as- 
sisted, in 1096, at 
the Council of Ntmes 
cfinvoked by Urban 
II. His successor in 
the See of Tarragona, 

8t. Olegarius, had 
been a canon regular 
at St. Rufus in Pro- 
vence, later an abbot, 
and then Bishop oi 
Barcelona. To him 
is due the restoration 
of the metropolitan 
authority ot Tarra- Aqueduct. Tabeaoona 

? :ona. In 1117 Count Ram6n Berenguer III con- dome. As late 
errf^d on him the governnKUit of the city that he 
might endeavour to recolonize it, which work he 
carried on with great zeal. He assisted at the coun- 
cils of Toulouse and Reims (1109), of the Lateran 
(1123), and of Clermont (1130), and accompanied 
the Count of Barcelona as pontifical legate in the war 
which terminated in the imposition of a tribute upon 
Tortosa and I/'rida. The Norman Robert Burdet 
also ioined the forces of the Count of Barcelona, 
esittbiished himself in Tarragona and obtained domin- 
ion over a great part of the city. The consequent 
dissensions among his sons led to the murder by them 
of Archbishop Hugo de Cervelldn 22 April, 1171. 

On the death of St. Olegarius (6 March, 1137), 

Gregory, Ablwt of Cuxana, succefnied him in the 
vacant See of Tarragona, and was the first incum- 
bent of that see to receive the title of archbishop. 

The dissensions betwenm the archbishops and the 
kings, on ac<K>urit of the jurisdiction over Tarragona 
grantfid to the bishops who had begun its resettle- 
ment, continiuxl during the time of Alfonso II, who 
bestowed the city as a dowry on his wife. Dofia 
Saivcha, and of l^edro IV (the Ceremonious), who, 
after forcibly seizing the dominions of the arch- 
bishop, repentcKl in his last illness and restored to St. 

Tecla, patroness of the city, all that he had unjustly 
acquirtxl. By special privilege of the pope, all the 
kings of Aragon were crowned at Saragos.sa by the 
archbishop ol Tarragona, until the metropolitan See 
of Sargossa was rtM'stablished. When Jaime I, a 
child of six years, took the oath, the Archbishop 
of Tarragona, Don Aspargo Barca, carried him in 
his anns. Although he was far advanced in years, he 
wished to ac«)mi)any the king in his expedition to 
conquer Majorca, and when Don Jaime refused his 



consent, he contributed a thousand marks m gold 
and twelve hundred armed men. In 1242 a provin- 
cial council was convoked at Tarragona to regulate 
the procedure of the Inquisition and canonical pen- 
ances In 1312 a provincial council was assembled 
in the’ Corpus Christi Chapel of the cathedral cloister, 
to paas sentence on the Templars, whom it declared 
innocent. Don Pedro Zagarriga, Archbishop of 
Tarragona, was one of the arbitrators at Caspe. One 
of the most celebrated prelates of Tarragona, Don 
Antonio Agustin (d. 1586), a native of Saragossa, 
was an eminent jurisconsult and numismatist. He 
put an end to the struggles referred to in ‘‘Don 
Quixote'’, between the Narros and Cadefis factions, 
which had disturbed the peace’ of Catalonia. 

The cathedral, it is believed, was begun by St. 
Olegarius. The edifice is solid and elegant, com- 
bining the Romanesque, Arabic, and Gothic styles of 
architecture, producing a ve ry original and unique 
effect. Its fagade is compose’d of three sections, and 

the ground plan, in 
the form of a Latin 
cross, has three naves 
and a wide transept. 
In the right nave is 
the chaped of St. 
Tecla, patroness of 
the city, begun in 
1760 under the direc- 
tion of Don Jos(5 
Prats and finished in 
1776. The baptismal 
font is a magnificent 
marble basin found 
in the ruins of the 
palace of Augustus. 
The chapter house, 
celebrated for the 
councils held there, 
has a Byzantine 
door and a notable 
as the fifteenth century the ca- 
thedral had not yet been completed, as the sculp- 
tor, Pedro Juan, did not bo^in work on the 
mam altar until 1426. The choir was not finished 
until 1493. The chapel of the Blessed Sacrament, 
the organ, built bv the cura of Tivisa, Don Jaime 
Amigd, the staineci glass, etc. date from the sixteenth 
century. 

Among the buildings worthy of mention are the 
Churches of San Pablo and Santa Tecla, the convent of 
the Poor Clares, near the walls, that of Santa Teresa, 
and the church of the Capuchins, t he parish church of 
the port. The former Convent of San Francisco has 
been converted into government offices and a second- 
ary school, the Jesuit college turned into barracks, 
their church, however, having been restored to them. 
The convent of the Dominicans is now the town hall, 
and the convents of the Mercedarians and Carmelites 
turned over to military uses. The archiepiscopal 
palace is situated on the site of the ancient capitol, 
one tower of which still remains. The palace was 
rebuilt by Don Romualdo Mon y Valarde (1815-19). 
Near the sea, in the Roman amphitheatre, is the edi- 
fice called e/ Milagro (the Miracle), which belonged 
to the Knights Templar. It was afterwards used by 
the Trinitarian Fathers, and has since been converted 
into a penitentiary. The remains of many Roman 
building arc to be found at Tarragona; the walls, the 
capitol, or citadel, the for^, the palace of Augustus, 
called the house of Pilate, the circus or amphi- 
theatre, the aqueduct, known as the Puente del Di- 
ablo, the so-called tower, or sepulchre, of the Scipios, 
the arch of Sura, or of Bara, and the Aurelian Wa^y. 
There is also a good archseologio-al museum . The concil- 
iar seminary of San Pablo and Santa Tecla was founded 
in 1570 by the cardinal archbishop, Caspar de Cervan- 
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tefi, and was tho first to comply with the decrees of the 
Council of Trent. In iSoS Archbishop (\>sta y Bor- 
riis built a fourth wmp; Benito Villamitjsum built a 
new seminary bi'hind tli(‘ cathiHlral in IHHti, in the 
courtyard of whicli stands tlie old clmiMd of San 
Pablo. Iwco XIII raised this to the rank of a iHm** 
tifieal university In the district of Montblanc, m 
this archdioci'se, is tlu‘ ancient monastiTy of Polilet, 
founded in 1151 by Ram6n Berenguer IV, which was 
the jiantheon of the kings of Aragon. 

Pn HUH ruonumrntoH ( ( Bam^Iium. 1SH4); 

Fi.45ui.2, Ehp Sayradii, \\l\\ XXV (Miulmi. ISTVO, FuujoKio. 
Crdritra gemral >le Esp Tarrauotui (.Mtulrul, 1S70). Auuhtin. 
Catdlogoile Ion prrUuloH tarraconruHin (l.'>8(») 

Ram6n Ruiz Amado. 

Tarsiclus, Saint, martyr. The only positive in- 
formation concerning this Roman martyr is found in 
the i)oem composed m his lumour by Pojh* Damasus 
(‘‘Damasi epigrammata”, ed. Ihin, 14). In tliese 
lines Damtisus eompart's Taivieius to th(‘ protomart yr 
Ste))hcn: just tis the latter was stoned by the pinijile 
of Judea so Tarsicius, carrying the Blessed Sacrament, 
was attacked by a heathen rabble, and be sufTenMl 
death rather “than surrender the Sacnsl Body [of 
Christ] to the raging dogs”. This tradition so posi- 
tively asserted by Damasus is undoubtedly Instoneal. 
Nothing definite is knovvui conciTumg th(‘ ix^rsonality 
of this martyr of the Eueharist lb' may have Imhmi 
a deacon, as Damasus compares him to Stephen. An 
addition to the sixth-eentury l(*geiid of tlie martyrdom 
of Pope St. Stephen inakt's Tarsicius, for some' un- 
known reason, an acolyte;; this luidition, liowcvcr, is 
based on the poem of Damasus. It is cvi(l<*nt that 
the death of this martyr occurred in one of the Perm'- 
cut ions that tcMik place between the middle of the 
third century and the beginning of tlu' fourth. He 
was buried in the Catacomb of St. Callistus, and the 
inscription by Damiusus was placed lat<*r on his tomb. 
In the seventh ci'iitury his remains rested m the same 
grave as those of Pope Zephyrmus; according to Wil- 
pert they lay in the burial vault aliove gnnmd {cdla 
tnehora) which was situated towards th<‘ wi'st ovc'r the 
Catacomb of St. (Callistus. The feast of tlic saint is 
observed on 15 August. 

WiLPEUT Dir PapHtirrdher u dirCdcilifngruftxndrrhatakomhr 
den hi. KalliHtuH (Freiburg, 190ft), ftl m<i . thonMH ai tlio Hamc work 
a note by Frantchi uf/ (’avai.ifhi, IM’Hlh, NfARtrcHi, /ja crlla 
trxrora d\ S Soterr rd il gruppo torutgrafiro di Alnrro-Marrrtiuino e 
Darnaso in Nuovn Bullrltxno di arch, crxst (IftOH), I.n wq (l.UO), 
205 8 ( 1 ., OPIX 18 CM Wiljicrt’M ofiiiuon ronci-rning tlu' * «*- 

sioiufl; Lambert. Etudr hintonque ri (nltqur nur St farnxcius 
(Uomo, IHftO); Allard, Hxst. den perHicutxuuH III, 71 ««i 

J. P. Kiusch. 


TftrsUB, a metropolitan fkh' of Cilicia Prima. It 
apiM'ara to have Int-n of SotniHr oriRiii and ia irn-n- 
tionod H<‘v<*ral tinn^ in tin* carnpaiftns of SaltnanaHiu’ 
and iScnnarlicrib. 'I’lic tln-nk l<*K.*nd <;onn(*<-lH it with 
the memory of SardanapaliiH, ntiU prew-rved m the l)u- 
nuk-Taeh, called tomb of SardanapahiH, a inonuinent 
of unknown orinin. When m the year 401 n. c., the 
vounEer Cyrus mareheil aRainst liahvlon, the eiO 
was Roverned hy Kuir Syenm*sis in the name of the 
Persian monarch. Tarsus was already (,r(s*k and hail 
a tendeney to become more and more hellenized 
Alexander the Ore.at eaiiie near iiHS*tinR his «ieath 
there after a bath in the Cydnus, the iiKslem Tiirsun- 
Irmak. By its hterary sehisds, larmis nvalhsi 
Athens anil Alexamlria It was t hen eoniprm.*<l in the 
kinRdom of t he Seleiierdes, t<K»k the name of Antioeh, 
Ld the Bible (11 M*«:h..>V ''eeords its revolt 
aRainst Antiochus IV 

^mnev subjeetisl it to Home, l o ” 

took^henaineof Juliomilis; it waslhen>that(. <*opatra 

and Anthony met, anditwastheseeiieof theeelebruto<l 

feasts which they Rave during the fsinstnietion 
of their flwt. Tarsus was alreaily thi* capul ( di- 
^ the metnirx.lis, when* the Rovcimor n*«Kl<><|. 
men the provim-e was dividi*.! it n*maim;dtbe civil 
S religioSs metropolis of Cilicia Prima. The great- 


est glory of Tiirsus i.s that it was the birthplace of St, 
Paul (.\cLs, ix, II; xxi, Jtt); xxii, 3), wlm took refuge 
then' after hia <H)uver.sion (At'ts, ix, ^10), and waa 
joirwHl by Barnabtvs (Acts, xi, 25). It is probabk? 
that at tins time a (.'hristian ('omimmity wii« t^tob- 
lislu'd then*, although the first bishop, Helenus, dates 
only fnnn tlie third ('enturN*; he went w'veral turn's to 
AntuM'h in connexion with the dispute eoneernuig Paul 
of Saiiiosata (Kust'bius, ” Hist. m l. VI, xlvi; v ll, v). 

1a' Quien (Oriens chrisliarms, 11, KfiO-76) mentions 
twenty-two of its bisho|)H, of whom several an^ legend- 
ani\ Among tliem an* l^upus, jirmnit at the Council 
of .Vneyra m .‘U I; Thdxiorus, id that of Nieiea in H25: 
Helliulius, eondetim(*d at Kphesus, luul who apiieaUni 
to the potH* in hk't; alxive all the <Hilehratesl ext^?U^ 
Diodorus, teH<*her of I'lUHnion' of Mopsue«tia and 
eousi'queiit ly one of tin; fathers of Ni;storianisrn. 
From the sixth rentur>’ tlie metm{>olitati Hw of Tar- 
sus had 81 ‘ven sufTragan bishopric's (Pkdios d'Orient, 
X, 115); tlu* (Inx'k archdiocH'se ks again mentionecl in 
the tenth century (ot). eit., X, 08), and luis exisUMj 
down to the pn'seiit day, bc'ing (H)m|[)riH('d in the Patri- 
archjite of .Vat loch, i )wmg to the miiKirlaueo of Tar- 
sus many martyrs w<'n* put to death there, atnong 
th<*m being St. Pelagia, St. Boniface, St. Marinus. 
St. Dionu'dus, and Sts. Cerj^eus and Julitta; Hcveral 
Homan emp<'roi*s wert* intt'rn'd there — namely, Taci- 
tus, Maximinus Daza, and Julian the AiMistate. The 
Arabs took posst'ssion of Tarsus from the seventh cen- 
tury' and kept it until Ofio, when Nieephonis Phoeas 
annexcHl it again to tin* Byzantine Empire. The 
union continued for nearly a <’entur>'. The enisa- 
ders captured it again from the 'Fiirksin 1007, and then 
it was disput('d botwi^qi Latum, (In'cks, and .'Xrnu;- 
niaiiH of the Kingflomof lA'sser Arm<*nia; thesi'last b<;- 
caiiK* defimtivi'lv iiuiHli'rs until alsmt 1J5(), when il 
was sold to the 10g>'piiuns. Siiuv then I'arsus has Im'- 
loug(‘d to the MusHulmans. Alsmt the (*iul of the 
U'litli eenturv', the Armenians estahlmluHl a diocese* of 
their rite, wliieh still exist^s; St. Nt'rses of Laiiibroim 
was its most distinguished r(*i>r«‘sentat ive in the 
twelfth cent lire. Tarsus, which has prese*rviHl its 
name’, is a eaza of the* vilaye't of Adana on the rail- 
road from Adana to Mersina; the city numbers about 

IH, (KK) inhabitants, of whom 10, (HK) are MusHulmauH, 
the ri'inainder an* Ons'k or scihismatic Annenian. 
(inly a h'W (^it holies are found there. 

Smith, J>xrt of Urrrk aud Konutn iht>g., m, v , Lakgixjis, VoW(itf8 
dimithi Cxlinr (Pari«, IHbl), inkt, Turquu 

II, 41-S, Auhham, Sx»Howin (VfrnKHJ, IMftft), IK),V21. 

8. VaiLiii. 

Tartaglia (Taktalea), NicoiA, Italian mathema- 
tician, b. at Brescia, c. 15<K); d. at Venice, 13 Dccem- 
Ik'T, 1 557. 1 1 m fat her, M udiele Font ana, dierl in 150(1, 

leaving his widow, two sons, and two daugliters in 
iH)V(*rty. As a rmilt of a blow acniss thi^ mouth in- 
flict <*d by some Fri'iieh sohliers at the sack of Brescia 
in 3512, Nieol5 stauiniered in hiHHj>e<*eh, thus obtain- 
ing the nickname of Tartaglia, afterwards assuiiimi by 
hiinw'lf. He was iwJf-t aught. In 1521, he was 
U'aehing mathematics in Verona and in 1534 la* W'ent. 
tio VcriKx;. By 1541, he bail achiev< (l the remiirkabk; 
triumph of solving the eiifiic equation. In a luaUii'- 
matical cont<?Ht with Ant^mio <lel Fiore, h<‘ld in 1535, 
he had shown the superiority of lim nieth<Mls U) the 
rnetlKMi previously obtained by Setpione <wn rerro 
(d 1525} and known at that time to del Fion? alone. 
The glor>^ of giving thc'Wi r«»mlts b) Hie world was not 
for Tartaglia, as Cardan (q. v.) having in 15^11) ob- 
tained a knowlwigc of them umUvr the most milemni 
ph'rlges of w'crwy, insf'rt^Mi th<'m, with some additkinii 
and with sonw' mention of indelit^Hlmsis, in his Aw 
Miigna”, published in 1546. A long and bitter jxm- 
irtiversy ensued in whi<'h Cardan was mipporU^d by 
his impil Ferrari. In 154K Tartaglia l>c;cam« pro- 
f<«flor of Kuelid at Bri^cia but rt'tunKHl, after jeuAteen 
months, to Venice, where be died. In his wul he ex*- 
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preaaed the request to be buried in the Church of San 
Hilvestro, which wish, according to Dr. Diuseppe 1 a4>- 
sin (“ CuriositAVcneziane’\Venicc, was fulfilled. 

The published works of T artaglia include: “Nuova 
Scienza’’, dealing with gunnery (Venice, 1537, hrench 
translation by HielTel, Taris, 1^5-6); the first Italian 

translation of Eu- 
clid (Venice, 1543) ; 

earlicjst Latin 
version of some of 
the works of Archi- 
iii(*de8 (V^enice, 
1543) “Quesiti 
ed Invenzioni Di- 
verse?’', including 
problems in bal- 
listics and fortifi- 
cation (Venice, 
154fi, new ed., 
1554); “Regola 
Generale lier sol- 
l<*vare ogni affon- 
data Nave, intito- 
lata laTravagliata 
Invenzione” (Ven- 
ice, 1551, English 
version published 
by Salusbury, Ixm- 
I don, 15()4); 'Tia- 
^ionamenti sopra 
la 'Fravagliata in- 
venzione” (Venice 1551); “Trattato (Jenerale di 
Nuineri e Misurti” (Venice, 2 pts. in 15.56, 4 pis. 
in 1560); ‘‘Trattato di aritinetica” (Venice, 1556, 
Frenidi tr. by Gosselin, Paris, 1578); “Opere del 
FanK)siHsim<» NicoI6Tartaglia” (Venice, 1606); and an 
PJnglish translation, by Lucar in 1588, of his writings 
on kjinnery. A letter of Tartaglia’s is in the archives 
of Urbino and another letter and his will are in the 
archives of Venice. 

T ARTA(J r J Oitfi/* itx ( V«nioe , 15r»4) ; Bitta nti , Duemm di Niccolb 
rar(<wno 1K71) ; WeoNroiiPAaNij <‘d. Crkmona ANoBKiy 

TRAMI, Inttfmoadun Tfglamento Infilito dt Nicold Tnrtnglut in (W- 
Utianm Mnth., Mem. Dom. Chrlini (Milan. IHSl), 3(Kt-410; 
GioroaNI, I Afi Ciirtdli di mat. dinfida primarrunlf iniorno alia gf.n~ 
«rala rinolwciont* delW fqwixioni cuhirhe i con itci Vontro-d'artcUi in 
rispogta di N. T, (Milna, 187(1); Ro»«i. Elogi di Hrtnciani Illuntri 
(tlrnnoia. 1020), 380; Tonni-Ba**a, Di umt Irttcra inedita di ATi- 
colb Tartaglia in fi. Acetui. dci hincH, UendicorUi, Clantte d. $ci. fin., 
tmr. A, X, pt. II (Home, 1901), 39-42; Tonni-Bama, Di Nic.olb 
Tartaglia; frammetUi di nuove rierrebe, k»c. cit., aer. .*>, XI 11, pt, I 
(lUmw, ItKH), 27-30. Patjl H. LinEHAN. 

Tartini, Gutweppe, violinist, composer, and 
theorist, b. at Pirano, Italy, 12 April, 1692; d, at 
Padua, 16 Feb., 1770. He resisted the earnest 
desire of his parents that he enter the Franciscan 
Order, and matriculated at the University of Padua 
in 1710 lis a stuihuit in jurispnidence. It was not 
long behire he abandonfnl tliis fiir the study of music, 
csnecially the violin, and tlie art of fencing, in which 
latter he soon lw»eaine a master. Having secretly mar- 
ried a relative of Cardinal Cornaro, and being accused 
of abduction, he fled to Assisi, where he found an 
asylum and a guide of the first order for his musical 
studies in the i^erson of Padn? Hoeino. After two years 
he emer|<ed from his sc^cUiaion — the charge against him 
having in the meantime been dropp<?d— and returned 
to Padua, mottling later in Ancona for several years. 
There he develofXHl into one of the greatest violin 
players of all time, and also continued his theoretical 
studies. In 1721 he was appointed solo violinist and 
orchestra ooiuluctor at the Cathedral of P^ua, a 
position which he held, with the exception of two years 
8|>ent in the service of Count Kinsky at Prague, 
until the end of his life. He refused many flattering 
invitations to visit other countries. In 1728 Tartiiu 
^abUshtni at Padua a school for violin-playing which 
has given to the world some of its mutest masters, 
ainong them Nardini, Pasqualino, Bini, and many 


others The manner of bowing originated by Tartini 
is still standard. He published an enormous num- 
ber of compositions for the violin and for several 
combinations of instruments. Of the former many are 
the repertoires of present-day violin virtuosi. His 
single comrxisition for the Church was a Miserere” 
for four, five, and eight voice^s, which was performed 
by the Sistine choir in 1768. Although not the first 
to discover the so-called combination tone, or third 
tone, which results when two tones forming a perfect 
c€>ns(>uance are sounded, his name has always been 
associated with this discovery because he made it the 
basis of a new system of liarinony. This system he 
laid down in his “Trattato di musica” in 1754. 

Mknuel. MwiikalinchesConvernalionn-Lexikon.X (Berlin, 1878); 

(Jrazione dalle UhH di (husappe Tartini (Padua, 1770); 
rooKi, iitunappe Tartini, sua vita (llrewcia, 1802). 

Joseph Otten. 

Taschereau, Elz6ar-Alexandre, Archbishop of 
Quebec and first Canadian cardinal, b. 17 February, 
1820, at La Beaucc, Province of Quebec; d. 1898, at 
Quebec. He entered the Seminary of Quebec in 
1828, and graduated after brilliant studies in 1836. 
While pursuing further 
studies in Rome he was 
on th(‘ point of joining 
the Ben(?dictine.s, own- 
ing to his r(‘lation8 
with Dom Gin^ranger. 

He n'eonsidcred his 
decision, however, and 
retuniecl to Quebec, 
was ordain(?d priest at 
La Beauce, 10 Sc'pt., 

1842, and thenceforth 
devoted himself to the 
work of the Sfoninary. 

He was suceossively 
occupi(?<l as disciplina- 
rian and professor, and 
as member of t he sem- 
inary couneil was one 
of the founders of Laval University in 1852. In 1854 
he again studied in Rome, revsiding at the French 
Seminary, where he took the degree of Doctor of 
Canon Law in 1856. He was superior, 1860-66. In 
1862 and 1864 he returned to Rome in defence of the 
rights of Divalj and again in 1869, as theologian of 
Archl)i8hop Baillargcnin dining the Vatican Council. 
In the same yem lie was re-elected superior of the 
seminary and Rector of I..aval University, and in 
1871 was made Archbishop of Quebec. In 1886 he 
was rai.sed to the cardinalate, taking his title from 
Santa Maria della Vittoria. Ho was particularly 
zealous in educational matters; the Seminary of 
Quebec found him at all times a devoted protector: 
he saved from extinction the classical college or 
Stc. Anne de la Pocatidre, and aided the growth of 
new colh^es at Li^vis and Chicoutimi. 

Mgr Taschereau’s t^piscopal administration was 
very fruitful. He founded at Quebec the Sacred 
Heart Hospital, canonically erected forty parishes, 
founded thirty missions, established various devotions, 
procured the creation of an episcopal see at Chicoutimi, 
consecrated seven bishops, ordained more than three 
hundred priests, convened three provincial councils, 
and introduced the Redemptorist Order into his dio- 
cese, giving it charge of the parish of St. Patrick, 
and of the shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupr6. He or- 
ganized the memorable celebration of the second 
centenary of the foundation of the See of Quebec, con- 
secrated the new basilica of Ste. Anne de Beauprd, and 
wrformed the solemn translation of the remains of 
Mgr de Laval. He was much devoted to the Holy 
Se^ to which he paid episconal visits in 1872, 1884, 
and 1888. He aJ»o weloomea at Quebec on three oc- 
casions the representatives of the Holy See, Monsi- 
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MionCo^y, Smeulders, and Merry del Val. In 1871 
he was himself charged with the office of papal dele- 
gate in a very important matter concerning Montreal. 
His theological ability and literary gifts were of a high 
order. Though obliged to give 'most of his titn<‘ to 
administrative matters, he left a manuscript “History 
of th(’ Seminary of Quebec^’; his publishtHl discourses, 
and p;i8toral and other letu*rs fill six folio volumes of 
900 pii^es each. Cardinal Taschereau was of a silent 
disposition, but his spetx^h was always |x>inte<l and 
effective. He was venerated by his cleig\- and ixM>ple, 
who admired his Christian piety and dignified betiring. 

TAtu, 1^8 Eriques de QuHtrc {Qw'Ihh', INNU); Iuem. S'ottrr hu*a 
5. E. It card. Taschereau (Quebec. IStU ) ; Anon., Lc jn-rm icr ( 'nrdnuiJ 
Canadien (Quebec, lS8ti): .\n(iis., Juhili .'<actrdotal dr S. K. U 
cardinal E, A. Taschereau (Quebec, 1H92). 

H. Tetu. 

Tasmania. See Hobart, Archdiocese of. 


Tassach, Saint, Irish saint, b. in th<* first decade 
of the fifth (century; d. about 497. He wivs one of 
St. Patrick's artificers. When St. Patrick founded the 
Church of Raholp he placfKl St. ''Ftussach over it as 
first bishop. This anci(‘nt monastic H<»e (Hath-colpa), 
a couple of miles north-east of Saul, County Down, 
ultimately merged into the Diocese of Down. Ttis- 
sach's rule is for ever memorable for the fact that he 
was selected by the national Apostle to be with him in 
his last moments and to administer the Holy \'iati- 
cum to him. This event, is thus chronicled in “'Fhe 
Martyrology of Donegall”: “Tassach of Haholp gave 
the Body of Christ to Saint Pat rick before his death in 
the monastery of Saul”. His feast is on 14 .\pril. 

Stokrs, Trijxtrtile Life of St, Patrick (Lotuion, 1H87) ; O'Lavkm- 
TT, I)own and Vonnar (Dublin, 1H7H-95); 0’Manu>n, Iavcs of 
Irish Saints, IV (Dublin, ». d.); Hkaly, Life and HViOna* of 
St. Patrick (Dublin, 1905). 

W. H. (iHAn’AN-FlXK)l). 


Tassel Joseph, wTiter and jounialist, b. at Mon- 
treal, 23 Oct., 1848; d. 17 Jan., lS95;Hon of Jowph, 
and Adeline Daoust. He recciviMl a classical educa- 
tion at Bourget College, Rigaiid, Provinct^ <if (Jueb<H% 
and l 3 egan his literan^ cann^r at nintdinm, as chief edi- 
tor of “1^ Canada’^ a tri-w^eekly, then daily, news- 
paper at Ottawa. In 1809 he became editor of “I.a 
Minerve”, Montreal, the foremost Conservat ive or- 
gan, resigning in 1872. In 1878 he w'as c'hsdcd meiii- 
ber of the House of Commons for th(‘ ( ity of ( )t tawa, 
and re-i?lcctetl in 1882. He was apixiinted to t he Sen- 
ate in 1891. Besides contributing over a huiulnsl 
artieJes to “La Revue canadienne and presimtnig 
several valuable historical articles to the Royal So- 
ciety of Canada, he WTote the following highly-ajipre- 
ciated works: “Phikunon Wright ou colonization et 
commerce de bois” (1871); “Ivo chc‘inm de fer cam^ 



tant work is: " 1.^08 - 

Ta^ lectured frequently and effectively in Canola and 
the Unitod States. liis style is characterizixl by 
clearness and warmth. 

VIr'T kan-Rose a cyclopedia of Canadian liiorraphy (Twmlo, 

18 sS?^/rA/inerr; 17 Jan.. mm .UCournerduCan^ 

ada (Queb^, 18 Jan., 1895). 

’ Lionel Lindsay. 


Tauin, RENt-PROSPBK, French hwton an belong- 
ing to the Benedictine Congregation of Sam -Muur, 
b at Lonlav, in the Diocese of D* .Mans, m 1M»7, d. 
at Paris 1777. He was profe88C<i at (he Abbey of 
Jumidges in 1718. United in close friendship ^dh his 
hmth^-relieious Dom Toustain, he collaboratiid 
with him on a new edition of the works of Thowlorc 
thfstudite, which task led them to visit Rome to- 
gether. Their work was interrupt^ by a dispute 1^ 
^wn the Benedictine Abbey of ft. ^en and the 
chapter of Rouen which was mipported by the erudite 
Saas. Tassin and his fnend wrote agaiiwt feaM in 
defence of their brethren- They then resided at the 


Abbey of Rouen whert> they r«umune<i till 1747, wbiHi 
they were summoiuMl to the convent of Saint-Cor- 
mam-ilt^l^S?, at Paris, by tlieir general. To defend 
the autlienticity of th«' dmls of their ablwy they 
weie obligtHi to make a <liH>p stmly of iliplomacy, a 
science dealing with diplomas, charters, and other 
official d«K*uments, wliich Mabilkm hml aln^aity set 
forth in his ceh*bratiMi l^itin work, “ Ih^ re dipk>- 
matica”. a result of their iH'st'arclies they wnite 
the “ Nouveau traite d(‘ diploinafi(|ue”, six quarto 
volumcw, which apja'aml lK*t wtH*n t he years 1750 and 
1765. Toustain having ditHl Ix'fore t he Sixxmd volume 
was entin lv print tnl, Taiitsin ixnnpleDsl t he grt^ai work 
alone, but lu* wishcHi the narnt' of his fritniii to ts' asso- 
cial<Ml with all the voluimv; the.st% c‘OUi!tt*quently, are 
known like the first tw'o as the wwk of “twa) Ihau*- 
dictiiu's”. l.ati'r 'I'nssin w'roti' his “ Histoirt^ littiVaiixs 
de la (Vmgrt"‘gation de 8aint-Maur” (Paris and Unis- 
8«‘ls. 1770, in quarto), a model histoo' contmniuit the 
livens and list of works, printed or in MS,, of all the 
learned aut hors of t he(\mgn‘gat ion, from its format ton 
( 1618) till the lime w hen Tassin wrote, together with a 
list of th<‘ir works, print (><1 or in MS, Several MS. 
works of 'Fassin are in the National Library at Paris. 

IlACKiAU, lUUratre du Maine {I’»riA, I87t) 77). 

Geouues Bertrin. 

Tasso, Ti>rqi^ato, Italian jx»et . b. at Sorrento near 
Naples in 1544; d. at Rome, m 1595 ; son of Bernardo 
Tasso, who was also an author ami of noble fatiiily, 
and of Porziade Ros.si. He enrichi*d tlie Italian littTttr 
ture of the Renaissrnun* with an epic glorifying the 
Cru.sailcs. T h e 
depth of hi.s Cath- 
olic fei'ling a(*- 
cords well with 
the growing rt‘- 
sistanc<‘ to the 
Reformation dc- 
veloiMsl at Rome 
in tlie luttiT half 
of the sixt<‘(‘nth 
century. Kdu- 
rat<*d at the Court 
of the Dukes of 
Crbino and later 
at Venii’c and 1 he 
University of Pa- 
dua, ami HKsin car- 
ries! away by the* 
whirl of frivolous 
soci«‘ty, li(‘ mani- 
festinl great |»re‘- 
coeut y, corn {S IS ing 
his iKiein “Ri- 
na Ido” before 

reafdiing the age , , . . , i i x 

of twenty. AIrcMuly he hml di'PTiiiined to (wiehrat© 
in verse ihe prowi^ss of (iiKlfrey (h’ Bouillon, and had 
conqxistfd the entire first canto. Wlien hi* hiirl seitksj 
at Ferrara in tlie siiiU’: of (yanlinal Iaiuis d' Lste, he n?- 
BumcHl the work. In 1570 lie a<5coiiipanie<l t he cardimM 
on a voyiige to France, and n 4 iirned m time to hear 
at Ri>nie tlie nciws of the victory of LepatiUr. The 
atmosphere was suitable for tie? cornfKwition of the 
“ Gerusalemrne lil>erata”, on wJiich l'asw> continue^l to 
work after hi.s return f-o the (/lurt of Duke Alphonaf) II 
at Ferrara. Morwiver he corrqxiwxl an (excellent pim- 
toral idyl. “Arninta” (1573;. 'Fhe |s>et \mi now 
adopted* the practice of wmsuHing some ksam^ 
friends, among otlanrs Mgr. Heipio Gonzi^ga, on th« 
definitive form of his grimt work, and was very oarisful 
not to violate the mles of giKsl lit«?rature thou oom- 
monly accepU?»fi. . . „ 

After 1575, in addition U> his literary anxietie«,T^ 
suffered from intense religious scruples. His life WMl 
not been free from reproach; he had frecpwoitiy been 
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carried away by the «torm« of passion, and now he 
h>i»eame an almost helplesa vietirii of remorse of <Jon- 
Hcicnce. He was tormented by tlie thought of the 
liberties he had allowwl hirnwdf in his po<nns, and con- 
aulted the inquisitors. Months of painful doubt 

followed, with 
hap|)ily a little 
rewf)!!*' whieh al- 
lowed him to com- 
plete his work, 
some daiiKorous 

f iastiiiges of wliich 
le wished to jus- 
tify by allegorical 
interjjretation. In 
15H7 liis anxietic^s 
retunuHl with in- 
creased intensity. 
Court life became 
unsuitable for him 
under the circum- 
stances. He began 
to travel and left 
Duke Alphonso, 
but only temixira- 
rily, for he re- 
turnc'd a i>rey to 
a kind of mania 
about persecution 
which induced the duke, who had lost natience, tf> send 
him to Ht. Ann<‘’s lunatic asylum. The publication of 
the "( hTUsalemme liberata” was undertaken by his 
friends Angc^lo Ingegneri and Febo Bonna, tlie latter 
workinK almost in ac(u»rdance with the wishes of the 
jMK‘t. When at length Tasso left th(^ asylum and was re- 
ceived by the (lonzaga, he began about 15801^ revise 
his |)ocm and after six y(*ars he transformed itinto the 
“ ( lf^ru8alemme conouistata'’, an inferior work. It was. 
how(wer, more satisfactory to certiiin critics, who hau 
taken umbra^ice at the “(werusalernme liberata”. Fi- 
nally, accepting th(‘ invitation of Cardinal Aldobran- 
dini, Tasso went to Uonn*, where he died in the Con- 
vent of Hant’Onofrio, under tlu* protection of the pope, 
the day Ijefore he was to be crowned as {)oet laureate, 

OerunaUmme Hhtfrata (riorcncn. 1895), critical edition by 
Boi.rR'h: trnn*ilationH of the epio by Hmitii (Iximlon, 18.51) 
and Jamks (London, lHft5); Opcrc mirwri tli 7\ Tanno (Bologna, 
1895); ZVoKf direme (Flon»no«\ IH75); Lditre di T. 7'a«no (Flor- 
ence, 1855-8); Apptndice altn ojwrc tn ftrom (Florence, 1893); 
Bibhaiimi. Vila di Torquato Tamo (178.5); Hoi.krti, Vita di 2'«r- 

3 tto/o TVooio (Turin, 1895); Milman, lAft of Torquato Taano (Ixm- 
oii, 1850); iVOvinio,«S<u<ii mlici (Naples. 1.S79); Maikoni, Tra 
Lihri t mrie;V.s^rv, St(rri(idtllaUUrTalura%taliana,yil (Florence, 
1805); DR 8AN<-n«, Sioria della litt.ilal., II (Naploa, 1894), xvi; 
Fskuahmi, T. Taeeo (BaHMano, 1880); T. Taneo e i ImmieUini 
eamintei (Home, 1880-7 ), Bou»-Tii«j, Taeao and hia Time (Ixmdon, 
1907). 

Giuseppk Gallavresi, 
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Tauoni, ALE88ANt)RO, Italian |>oet, b. at Modena 
in 15tl5 ; d. then^ in He siKUit his life in the stTv- 

ice of prelates and nrinct^s in Italy, acting as seenv 
taij or in some similar capacity. His fame depends 
chiefly uinm the undoubted success of his raoek-he- 
nne ixHun, the '‘H«»echia rapita^' (1614), which deals 
in a pretendcHlly serious way with a mighty struggle 
Ind-ween the (utizens of two adjoining towns in Italy 
over the purk)iniiiff of a well-bucket. The comic and 
the serious tm> skilfully blended throughout and the 
methods of the ancient epic description are faithfully 
copied. WhiU' in a measure the poem develops gernis 
of the mock-heroic already perceptible in Italian liter- 
ature back as far as the fourte<'nth century, it is more 
particularly significant as marking a natural outcome 
of po€?tifting on chivtUrous, romantic subjects, such as 
Ariosto and Tasso had treatcil, once these subjects 
ceased to b<> regimied with any degi^ of seriousness 
- “‘istic treatment, ^e '‘5^)chia ra- 
) the same catc^ry as the ancient 
PWs and Mice^', Lope de Vega's 
Boileau’s “Lutrin" and Pope's 


pita" belongs t 
"Battle of the 
"Gatomaquia'^j 


"Rape of the lAick", and ranks worthily with them. 
1'ho patriotic Italian's dislike of the arrogant invad- 
ing Spaniard iselearinhis^Filippiche contra gli Spa- 
gmioli": his views on literary criticism and his disap- 
proval of the bad taste of his time may be seen m his 
^‘Omsiderazioni sopra le rinai del Petrarca" and his 
" Pc^nsieri diversi ". There are various editions of the 
"S<*cchia rapita", e. g., Paris (1622); Modena (1744), 
with a life by Muratori; Flonmce (1861), with a study 
by Carducci; Florence (1887); with the addition of 
certain minor writings in prose and verse. 

Ronoa Im Secchia raptta di Aleaaandra ToHaoni (Caltanwetta, 
1884)* Chicco, L’umarismo e la Secchia ramta (Parma, 1894). 

J. D. M. Ford. 

Tatian, a second- century apologist about whose 
antecedents and early history nothing can be affirmed 
with certainty except that he was bom in Assyria 
and that he was trained in Greek philosophy. While 
a young man he travelled extensively. Disgusted 
wdth the gn^ed of the pagan ])hilosophers with whom 
he came in contact, he conceivtd a profound contempt 
for their teachings. Repelled by the grossnesa and 
immorality of t he pagans and at tracted by the holiness 
of the Christian religion and the sublimity and sim- 
plicity of the Scriptures, he liecarne a convert, prob- 
ably about A. D. 150. He joined the Christian 
community in Rome, where he was a "hearer" of 
Justin. There is no reason to think he was converted 
by the latter. While Justin lived Tatian remained 
orthodox. Later (c. 172) he apostatized, became a 
Gnostic of the Encratite sect, and returned to the 
Orient. The circumstances and date of his death 
are not known. Tatian wrote many works. Only 
two have survived. One of these, "Oratio ad 
Gra^cos"(lI)^**'EXXi 7 Fos), is an apology for Christianity, 
containing in the first part (i-xxxi) an exposition 
of the Christian Faith with a view to showing its 
superiority over Gr(‘ek philosophy, and in the second 
part a demonstration of the high antiquity of the 
Christian religion. The tone of this apology is 
bitter and denunciatory. The author inveighs 
against Hellenism in all its forms and expresses the 
deepest contempt for Greek philosophy and Greek 
manners. 

The other extant work is the "Diatesseron", a 
harmony of the four Gospels containing in continuous 
narrative the principal events in the life of Our Lord. 
The question regarding the language in which this 
work was composed is still in dispute. Lightfoot, 
Hilgenfeld, Bardenhewer, and others contend that 
the original language was Syriac. Haraack, Burkitt. 
and others are equally positive that it was composed 
in Gret^k and translated into Syriac during the life- 
time of Tatian. There are only a few fragments 
extant in Syriac but a comparatively full reconstruc- 
tion of the whole has been efrected from St. Ephraem's 
commentary, the Syriac text of which has been lost, 
but which exists in an Armenian version. Two revi- 
sions of the "Diatesseron" are available: one in Latin 
pre.^rved in the "Codex Fuldensis" of the Gospels 
dating from about a. d, 545, the other in an Arabic 
version found in tw’o manuscripts of a later date. 
The "Diatesseron" or "Evangelion da Mehallete" 
(the Gospel of the mixed) was practically the only 
gospel text used in Syria during the third and fourtn 
centuries. Rahbula, Bishop of Edessa (411-435), 
ordered the priests and deacons to see that every 
ch^urch should have a copy of the separate Gospels 
Mepharre^e), and Theodoret, Bisnop 
of Cyrus (423-457), removed more than two hundred 
copies of the "Diatesseron" from the churches in his 
diocese. Several other ^ works written by Tatian 
have disappear^. In his apology (xv) he mentions 
a work "on animals" and (xvi) one on the "nature 
of demons". Another work in refutation of the 
caluiimi^ against the Christians (xl) was planned 
but perhaps never written. He also wrote a "Book 
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of Problems'* (Eus., “Hist. Eccl.", \\ 13), dealing 
with the difficulties in the Scriptures, and one “On 
Perfection according to the Precepts of Our Saviour*' 
(Clem Alex., “Strom.”, Ill, 12, 81). 

Text of Oratio jn St HwvRTX. Textt u ( nirrftufhunoen, IV 
(I.«eipxiK 1888), tr m Anir-X^cene Fathers, H, 05 83. Pi m h. 
Rechrrchrs «ur le dutcours aux (irers de Tatxan minex d'une tmdue- 
t%on du diacours, avec nates (Pans, n>03): Zahn. TarwiM # DuUes- 
seron (1S81), CiaSOa, Tatuini Evan(jehtfrt4m llarmonitr .IraAnrr 
(Rome. 18H8), tr. Hoqo in Ante-Xicene Fathers, IX, 3013K. 
Bi RKi-n. Evangelton da Mepharreshe (Cambndgi>, H*04). 

Patrick J. Healy. 

Tatti, Jacopo. See Sansovino, Andrea Con- 

TUCCl 

Tatwin (Tatuini), Saint, Archbi-nhop of Canter- 
bury, <1. 30 July, 734. A Mercian by birth, lie Im'- 
catne a monk at Hriudun in Wor(H‘ster8hire. The 
Venerable Uede dtiscnbes him a,s“ainaniUuHtriousfor 
religion and prudence and exceU<*ntly instruct txl in the 
sacred letters” (Hist. Eccl., \ , xxiii) He was ehn-tiMl 
to 8uc< iH'd Hriht wald as .Vrclibishop of Cant<‘rbur>', an<l 
wa.s constH^rated there on 10 June, 731, afterwards 
c<Mviii^; the pallium from the jKipe. (SyriK'on Durielm,, 
“Hist llt'g. ”, 11, 30). During his bri(*f t'piscopate 
of three years he blesstni Nothbald, (he new Abbot 
of St Augustine’s Abb<‘y, who had sucwMHii'd I'at- 
winV triend, Albinus, and he also eonstxTateti bishops 
for Lindsey and Selsey. Aft it his di'ath miracles 
were wrought through fiis interct*ssion, an acc<»unt of 
which wa.s written by (loscelm. Certain rhvme<l 
(pnigtnuia or riddles (published by (1 lies in “Anecdota 
H<Hla ’, 1851) are ascribed to him, and h«‘ is said to 
have written some poems in Anglo-Saxon which have 
piTi.shed. 

Ven Beoe, J ffcr., V, xxiii-xxiv, Wiluam or MAiJuiMnitKY, 
Ciestn pontijUcum in /?. *S (I^rondon, 1870). C»i\iuinkk, iiriUinnut 
Sanetn ! London, 174.*)). Kemble, tWiT (hplomntxcus avt .SVir«*furi 
(London, 18.30-48). Ho)DAN and Stchbh, ('ounrih and Ftfit-^ias- 
txml Daruments (Oxforil, IHOO 7S) . Hoox. I.xpfs of (h ir( htadi^ps 
of Canterbury (London. 18(10). HiUio. [)rH('npltre (atahtija* (l/ore 
don, 18(12), Stcbbs m Diet Chnutian liiofj . Hrvrin I>tr( Xat 
B%ay., KbERT, Ueber die Udlhieipoesir der Knyelmchnen, tnshesun- 
dere die Mmomatn drs Tatwine u. Eusebms in Her StUhs ties 
Wisseoj^ch (Berlin, 1877). Hahn. Ihe Rathe, Iduhier Tatwin u. 
Enseinns in Forsch deiUseh. tiesch (BitIui, 1HS7) . Skakle. .4nairt- 
Saxon Hishops, Kings and Nobles (C'ambrulife, IMMO 

Edwin Burton. 


TaubatA, Diocese of (de Tauhat 6), in Brazil, 
South Amenea, establishtMi on 29 April, 190S, as a 
suffragan of SAo Paulo. The nreseiit incumlM*nt and 
first tiishop, the Right Rev Epaminondas Nufies de 
Avila e Silva (b. 4 July, 1809; eorweerattHl S ^‘pt., 
1909) enteretl upon his duties on 21 Nov., 19<Kh In 
the tow'n of Taubate, there are, b(*side.s the* cathiMlral, 
which 18 one of the finest in Brazil, (he ehurehes of 
Sant’ Anna, No.ssa Seiihora do Pilar, and Santa (Jara 
(built in 1044), and the ehapt‘ls of the San Jom* schfKil 
of .Santa IshIk-I Hospital, and of the M. ri.lK ant Asy- 
lum The Catholic educational mstitutions m lau- 
hai6 are: the Si'ininano Menor, under the Captichin 
Fathers; the Collegio di- Nossa .S-nhora do H""y ^»n' 
«dho, and the San Jost^ .School, both under the Mslem 
of .St. Joseph; the Colle({io liiimaeiiljulo (.ora<;^ de 
Maria, anrf the ColU-gio de Santa \ eroniea, lulmin- 
istered by the Third Order of St. ^^aIlets Jhe rt- 
lieious orders in the dits'.ese are: Capuehin.s, Fran- 
ciscans; and .Sisters of St Jo^ph. 

relieious associations or brothcrh^ls. l^c otfi^l 
organ of the diocese is “O l^abaro , which was 
founded by Mgr. Nuftes de Avila. 

For bibho^phy «e Mor*N«^LaCALLB. 

Tudar. John, German Dominicim one of the 
greatest mystics and preachers of the Middle .^cs, b. 
S Strasbiu-g about blOO; d. at the same p^-, 16 
lune 1361 He was the srrn of a prosperous citisen of 
tC city Apparently while stilla youth he onteml 
IKmini^MMler k .Strasburg 
to his own confession the aawtic hfe ^ 

tracted him. It is possible that while taking the eus- 
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tomary eight-ye4wr«* course of study at the monastery 
he heart! l^khart prtwdi When a student at the uni- 
versity of tht* onier at Cologne, he became mom cloai'ly 
acquainteil with hickhart. In the same way he prob* 
abl> came to know Henry Suso at Ctilogue. Whether 
he also studuHl at Paria is unot»rtmii; more probably 
he retununl from CXdogne to Strasburg From abmt 
1339 to 1347 or 1348 he IivihI at liaslo wdiere he and 
Henry of Nonlhngen wvrt' the eentrt' of the large »o- 
ci<‘ty calknl th<* Fnentls of Citnl of liasle; th(^ w*ero 
ix'rsons who favtumnl the mystical hfe and who gave 
theinstdve.s ihi.8 namt* fnim i^t John, xv. 15. Tauler 
then rt'dirntHl to Stnishurg whert' he lalxiurt^l as a 
preaelier ('hristina Kbner prai8t*s his fiery tongue 
that kindltHl the entiri' w'orld; Hulman Merwwin chose 
him a> t'oiift'ssor. lattT he livwl for some time at 
( Ailogne During the hist period of his life he was 
again at Slrasburg. 

The “ Mei.sterhuch” of the “hViend of Gixl of the 
rpland'* gi\'es an aiwount of a iiuister of (he Scrip- 
tureN who attraetiMl gn*at attention in 134b by his 
preaching One day a layman acmiWMl the master of 
wMMiimgK .H(H‘kmg hiH own honour rather than that of 
(Jod, saying also that pnibably he had not hirnstdf 
Ixiriie tlu* burdeiuK he had laid uiKUi otlmrs. Without 
making any Htipulation.8 (he master allowiMl himself 
t 4 » l>e guidtsl by th(‘ layman and learniHl fr«>in him to 
forget Hie w'orld and himwJf, to turn all Ins thought.8 
u|Mm Ctod and tt> lead a life of (he Spirit. For tWH> 
vears he livisi in s<M‘lusion. When after this he 


preaelHsl (vgam for the first time (he efTiH't was so great 
that forty of hi.8 heariTs went into eonvulsioiis and 
tw(‘lve could harillv be n vivisl. After the master hiwl 
livtsl and lalxiurt'tf for nine years more h«* f(*ll dangiT- 
ou.sly ill, and calling for the layman gave him a writ ten 
ac(8)unt of his conversion To this m;eount Hm* lay- 
man iMid<Hl five sermons of tin* masti'r that he hmi 
copusl It w’iis eiistomarv at an (*arlier date bi n*- 
gard Tauler as this ina-ster, and the “ MeistiTbunh ” 
wiis from the year U9H ineludist in the (slit ions of 
Tauler’s s<*rmoris In rnon* nn^ent Hum's Prefer has 
also Hupisirtfsl this opinion. But in the treatise 
“Taulers B<*kehrung” Denifle has prixluoi^l strong 
pnH>fs against attributing to Tauler (Im* ^le of this 
master; Hus view is now generally nminlaimsi. I’he 
sUirv told by the later Strasburg ehn>iucler. HiM'cklo 
(d 1589) IS a tissue of falselMMxls; it relates that I'au- 
ler opis>H(sl thf* jsiis* and Hie interdii’t that the Ihii#© 
IumI laid uiH>n Strasburg in the stnigglt^ Mwinni the 
papacy and the KmiM*n*r I/mis the Bavarian. 

Taul(*r’s wTitings have rmt yet Ixs'ii subieettHl to a 
thorough critical investigation. Much that is at- 
tributed to him is doubt tul, much not »*nuirie. He 
ci*rtamlv did not write the* IxKik of the “ Nachahmung 
des ariiien U'beris Chnsti” or “ Vrm der geist- 
hchen Armut”. The “Kxereitia sufKT vita et ima- 
sione Jesu Chnsti” and the spiritual s<mgH atiribiiHHl 
to him are also spurious. At the mo«t he only WTote 
a small part of the “Medulla anim«*” or of “In- 
HtitutioiM^s ilivinif Duly the s<*nnons, therf*fore, re- 
main as t he actual works of Tauler. I’hc* first fniit ion 
apiwansl in 1498 at Is*ipzig and inclmhe 84 dwTinons; 
the si*iM»nd edition (Basle, 152D22) uddtsi 42 more 
wimeof wdiich, however , even in th(*opmionof Hieeditor 
of the ewlition, were not Tauh*r's, in the thiiyl 
tion (Odogne, 1543) 25 new si nnons were ad<led, imrt 
of which are alm> spurM*us, The Oilogne ♦xlitioii wiia 
translateii into or rather paraphraiMvl in, l^itm by 
I^urentius Huriiis (Cologne, 1548). This Latin 1811- 
tion was the copy umni for translation* inbi vanou* 
fori'ign languagfwi awl for Ixith Catholic and Prot®#* 
tant retranslations into (hTinaii. TheinmlerniKlitloiii 
(Frankfort, 1S26. 1864, 1872; HcrUn, 1841) are 
on the old German edition*. lAtely, FerdiB^ Vet- 
ter ha* prepared an wlition (Berlin. 1010) baum on 
the Engelbf»g manuncript (the only (mo liia<ic al 
Cologne and the okifset one tliat may porhap* rwpra- 
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sent the collection revised by Taulcr himself), on 
the Freiburg manuscript^ and on copies* of we tiii^ 
manuscripts burned at Strasburg in 1870. This edi- 
tion contains 81 sermons. The sermons are among the 
finest monuments of the German langu^e, of German 
fervour of belief, and of profound spiritual feeling. 
The language is quiet and measured, yet warm, ani- 
mated, and full of imagery. Tauler is not so specula- 
tive as his teacher Eckhart. but he is clearer, more 
practical, and more adapted to the common people; 
with all this he united Suso’s fervour. The expression 
used by Christina Ebner, that he had set the whole 
world aflame by his fiery tongue, does not mean that 
he was a preacher of fiery, entrancing eloouence, but a 
reacher who wannixi and inflamed the hearts of his 
earers by the quiet flame of the pure love that burned 
in his own breast. 

The centre of Tauler's mysticism is the doctrine of 
the wwiio €«»entUB Dti. the blessed contemplation or 
knowledge of the Divine nature. He takes this doc- 
trine from Thomas Aquinas, but goes further than the 
latter in believing that the Divine knowledge is attain- 
able in this world also by a perfect man, and should be 
sought by every means. God dwells within each hu- 
man being. In order, however, that the transcendent 
God may appear in man as a stHSond subject, the human, 
sinful activities must cease. Aid is given in this effort 
by the light of grace which raises nature far above it- 
self. The way to God is through love; God replies to 
its highest development by His presence. T auler gives 
advice of the most varied character for attaining that 
height of religion in which the Divine enters into the 
human subject. Homething needs to be said as re- 
gards Tauler’s position towards the Church. Luther 
praised him greatly and Protestants have always had 
a very high opinion of him, and have included him 
among the “reformers before the Reformation 
However, it is now conceded by Protestants that he 
was “in reality entirely inediieval and not Protes- 
tant”. He was in ffUJt a dutiful son of the Church and 
never thought of withdrawing his allegiance. He ex- 
prf^sses his opinion very plainly in his si'nnon on St. 
Matthew, He set his face against all heresy, especially 
that of the Brethren of the FVi'e l^iirit. What at- 
tracted Luther was probably not Tauler’s doctrine 
itself, but only here and there some subordinate 
thought. Perhapw it pleased him that the word indul- 
gence ap[>ears only once in Tauler’s sermons, or it 
aroused his sympathy that Tauler laid less stress upon 
works, or again he was attracted by the tremenoous 
eamfwtness of this set'ker after God. 

QtTitTir»EcR 4 iiD, SertpUtTM ordtnM praidtcaiorum, I (Pari«, 
1710). (177-0; Hc'HMIDT, Johannet Tauler tan Strateburg (Ham- 
burt, 1H41 ).Priicii:h, OeMch.derdeuitchen Mgettktm MiUtlaUer, III 
1893). 1-241; Dbnifu^ Z>a« But^ von der geudlichen 
ilrmul (Munich, 1877); Innii. TauUre Bekehrung (Struburs. 
1879); 811 BDEL, Die Mgetik Tawert (Leipiic, loil). 

KlEMENS LdFFLER. 

Taunton, Ethklred, writer, b. at Rugeley, Staf- 
fordshire, England, 17 Oct., 18fi7; d. m London, 
9 May, 1907. He was educated at Downside, and 
formed a desire both then and later in life to enter the 
Benedictine Order, but his weak health was an in- 
superable obstacle to the realisation of his wishes. 
He succeeded in entering the Institute of St, Andrew, 
funded by the well-known convert, Rev. George 
Bamnfield, at Barnet; but acain his h^th prevent^ 
hiin from remaining. Finally, he joined the congre- 
gation of the Oblates founded by Cardinal Manning 
at Bayswater, and in 1883 he was ordained priest. 
Thr^ years later he left the Oblates. and went on the 
mmqn at Stoke Newington in North London. Here 
he built a new church, which was opened in 1888; but 
shortly afterwards he received serious injury by the 
accidental f^ of some scaffolding, which brought on 
Partial paral3r8i8, and permanently incapacitate him 
from acUve work. He continue, however, to be 
busy with his pen. He was a man of wide reading, 


and wrote on a large number of subjects. For a while 
he lived at Bruges, where he founded and edited “St. 
Luke's Magazine’^; but it had only a brief existence, 
and having partially recovered his health, he retumwi 
to England and devoted himself to literature. His 
two chief works on the Jesuits and Benedictines, re- 
spectively, were to have been followed by a similar one 
on the English secular clergy, had he lived. Though 
he dways professed to aim at setting forth truth un- 
adorned and regardless of consequences, his partisan 
tone and apparent prejudice gave offence to many. 
Those who knew him best, howevCT, testified to his 
singleness of purpose and genuine piety. He was also 
an authority on Church music and litur^. His 
death took place somewhat suddenly, in London, 
from heart failure, at the age of fifty. 

Publications: “History of Church Music’’ (Lon- 
don, 1817L “Lead Kindly Light” (London, 1893); 
“English Black Monks of St. Benedict” (London, 
1898); “History of the Jesuits in England” (London, 
1901); “Thomas Wolsey” (London, 1901); “Little 
Office B.V.M.” (London, 1903); “The Law of the 
Church” (London, 1906) ; numerous articles in 
“Downside Review”, “St. Luke’s Magazine”, “Irish 
Elcclesiastical Record”, etc. He also translated 
Bacuez, “The Divine Office” (1886); and Bourda- 
loue, “The Lord's Prayer” (1894). 

Diet, Nat. Btog., Sx^plement 1000-1910, s. v.; obituary notices 
in Tablet, Downnde Revteto, etc. 

Bernard Ward. 

Taveggia, Santino. See Krishnagar, Diocese of. 

Taverner, John, composer, b. in the County of 
Norfolk, England, about 1475; d. at Boston, England, 
1535 or 1536. He was organist of Boston Parish 
Church from 1500 to 1525, when he was appointed 
master of the choristers at Cardinal College, Oxford, 
by Cardinal Wolsey. His fame as organist and 
choirmaster was fully equalled, if not eclipsed, by his 
powers as a composer of masses and motets. He 
continued at Oxford till 1533, and then retired to 
Boston. On the strenrth of a statement of Foxe, in 
his so-called “Book of Martyrs”, Taverner has been 
branded as a heretic, but it is more than probable 
that Foxe confounded the composer with John 
Taverner, a correspondent of Cromwell, or else with 
Richard Taverner, a Canon of Wolsey ’s College, 
Oxford, who revised Matthew’s Bible. He wrote 
nothing for the English Service, but he has bequeathed 
eight masses, as well as fragments of others, and 
Latin Magnificats^ that stamp him as a composer of 
the first rank. His beautiful four-part “In nomine” 
has been altered to fit two English anthems, “O give 
thanks” and “In trouble and adversity”, in Day’s 
“Morning and Evening Prayer” (1666). He con- 
tributed three songs to Wynkyn de Worde’s English 
song book, printed in 1630; but by far the greater 
part of his work is sacred. His “Gaude Maria 
Virgo”, for three voices, and his “Mater Christi”, 
for five voices, are good examples of his style, but be 
is best known by his “Western Wynde” mass. 
Although obsessed by the conventions of the early 
sixteenth century, Taverner showed some good 
pioneer work, which was afterwards successfully 
developed by Shepherd, Byrd, Tallis, and Whyte. 
He must not be confounded with a later John Taver- 
ner, who was appointed professor of music at Gresham 
College in 1610. 

Qrovr’s Diet, of Muete and Mutieiane, V (new ed., London. 
1904-10); Waucbr, A Hxetory of Mtttic in England (Oxford. 
1907); GiUTTAN-FLOon. Notee an Bngliek Church Compoetre 
in MS. 

W. H. Grattan-Flood. 

Tavistock Abbey, on the Tavy River in I^vod- 
shire, Endand, founded for Benedictine monks in 961 
by Earl Ordgar of Devon, and completed by his son 
CWulf in 981, in which year the charter of confirma- 
tion was granted by King Ethelred. It was endowed 
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with lands m Devon, Dorset, and Cornwall, and 
-beetle one of the richest monasteries in the west of 
England. The church, dedicated to Our Lady and St . 
Rumon (one of the early Irish samts in Cornwall), was 
burned by the Danes in 997, but magnificently rebuilt 
under Living, the second ^bot. He and his suc- 
cessor Aldied l^th became bishops of Worcester, and 
the latter is said to have crowned William the Con- 
queror. The tlmty-sixth abbot, John Dynynton, was 
granted leave in 1458 to use the mitie and other 
pontifixxUia; and the thirtv-ninth, Richard Banham, 
was made a lord of Parliament by Henry Vlll in 
1513 Twenty-five years later the last ^bot, John 
Peryn, with twenty monks, surrendered the monas- 
tery to the king, receiving a pension of a hundred 
pounds. The abbey revenues at the dissolution were 
estimated at £902. The monastic buildings, with 
the borough of Tavistock, were wanted to John Lord 
Russell, whose detw'endant, the Duke of Bedford, still 
owns them. Nothing is left of the inonaster>’ exe«'pt 
the refectory, t w'o gateways, and a porch; the s|)lendid 
abbey church has entirely uisappeared. 

Dim.dauc, Afona«« ll (Lomlon. 1817), 48tMi03, Wiixih. 

Hist, of tht Mitred Parliamentary Aftbies (London. 1718), 170- 
176; Tanker, Notiiia Monastica (Cambridjit;. 17H7), heponehire^ 
xhv, Hray, The Borders of the Tamar and the Tary, 1 (!.otulon. 
1879). I, 366-440, II, 8, 416, 423; Ou\£R, Historic Collections re^ 
luting to the Monasteries in Deton (Kxeter, 1820), (iahqukt. Henry 
VIII and the English Monasteries, I (Ixtruion, 1888), 29. 295 

D. O. Hunter-Blaih. 


Tavilim, a titular see in Galatia I^ima, sufTragan 
of Aiicyra. Tavium, or Tavia, w'as the chief city 
of the Galatian tribe of Tnicini, and owing u> its 
position on the high roads of commerce was an im- 
portant trading fxist. There an? still extant wirne of 
th(‘ coins of Marcus Aurelius and Klagabalu.s. In 
the temple «t Taviuin there was a colossal statue ot 
Jupiter in bronxe, greatly venerated by the GalatiatiK. 
TIktc was some doubt alxmt the exact site of the 
city, but it is t/vslay generally believed t4i be the 
rums situated close to the village of N«*feiR K<*ui, 
inhabited during the winter by nomadic Turkish 
trib(‘H, lying m a very fertile plain <uu4t of llalys in tin* 
CHza of Skmgourlou and the vilayi’t of Angora. Thiwxi 
ruins were partly uses! in building tin* neighlKiuring 
village of Yuzgiid. We find there the remains of a 
theatre and ixissibly of a temple of Jupiter; these* 
have a number of imHcriptions, mostly Byzantine. 
In tiie Notitiffi Episcopatunm " this hop im ment loiied 
up to the thirteenth centurj* as the first sufTragan of 
Ancyra. We have the names of five bishoiis: 
Dicasius, present at the Councils of Neorjesan^a 
and Nice; Julian, at the Robber Synexl of Kphmis 
(449), and at the Council of Chalcedori (451), and a 
sigiKT of the letter from the Galatian bishops to 
the Emperor I^eo (458); Anastasius, jiresent at the 
Council of Constantinople (5,5:1); Gregory at the 
Qiuncil in Trullo (692); PhiJarc^tua at ConsUntino- 

^*Le^Qi?bn. Oriens Christ , 1, 473; Smith, Dud (Peek and Ro- 
man (hog . R V.; Texier. Asie nuneure, 497, P«rr«»t. Exploration 
archiol, de la Oalatie el de la Hithgnie (P»rMi,lK72), 2^-93* Hamrat, 
Asw Minor, 243; MCller, not4** to IHoUmy, fsl. 1 >iw>t. I. H53. 

8. l^TRIDfcs. 


Taza Innocantiana. a Decree issued by Innocent 
XI, 1 Oct., 1678, regulating the fees that may be 
demanded or ac^septeil by episcopal chancerj' offic^ 
for various acts, instruments, or writings. Accord- 
ing to this Decree bishops or their officials are not 
allowed U> accept anything though frwly offered 
(1) for ordinations or anything connected therewith, 
wch as dimissonal letters, etc.; (2) for irurtituti^ 
to benefices; (3) for matrimonial dispnsations. In 
this last case, however, alms to be applied to pkms u^s 
may be demanded. A moderate charge, fixed by 
Innocent, may be exacted by the chancellor for ex- 
pediting necessary documents, except those granting 
pefimsifion to say Mass, administer the sacraroesats, 


prei^Ji, etc. The Taxa Innocentiana m sileiit in re- 
garti U) contentious matters, e. pj, the charge for 
copies of the acts of ecclesmstioai triab. Home 
maintained that Innocent's legislation wras pro- 
mulgated for Italy only, but it evidenced the mind 
of the Chu^, and at least in substance was of uni- 
versal application. The Hacrcxl Congregatum of the 
Counoil on 10 June, 1896, mcxlified the prescriptions 
of lnn(XH?nt, dwmnng that while taxes or fees may 
be im^xxNxl accxirding Oi justice iuk! prudence in 
matU^rs pertaining to Iwnerices and sacraments, e«- 
IH'cially matrimony, yet the sacraments themselves 
must (‘onfenxNl without charge and pious customs 
tonntHJted therewith olxierv'txi In other matters not 
directly afTecting the administration of Uie sacriv 
ments, e. g. disjMmMations from the banns, it is dt^- 
creixl that: (1) laudable customs must be oImwtvixI 
and allowances made for various circumsiaiicm of 
time, placf*, and ix*rsofiH’ (2) the jaKir arc* not to lx> 
taxeil; (3) in any cane the amount demandeti must 
be mixierab*, so that jiersons may not deterriHi 
thereby from rtHieivmg the sacraments; (4) us rtgards 
tnairimonv the exaction is t4» lie remitte<l, if otherwise 
then' would lx* danger of mmembinnge; (5) in rtganl 
to Ixnieficiw the tax must 1 k» in pro}xirtion to the 
fruits or income of the Ix'neficH' in qui'stion; (6) all 
such fcHiH are t4) Ix' detemiiiuHl not by individual 
bishops but in provincial council, or at least in a spixual 
nuH'tmg of th<‘ ordinaruT* of the pmviriw for this 

f mr^xiHe. Tht* approval t>f the Holy Ht»e is retjuired 
or the ffx*s d(*ttTniin(Hi u|K>n. Home's sanction is 
given t4‘ntativ(*ly for five yt‘ars to Italy, for ten yi*ars 
to other roimtrit^. 

pEKNARtM, N. V. Taxa; Lmm, De nsiUtt timiHum, doe. XX, 

HI. H4. Andrew B. Meehan. 

Taxxter (Tayhtkr), John i>e, sometimes er- 
ronismsly calltsl Taxter tir laxst^m, was a thirteenth- 
eentury chronicler, of whost* hie nothing is knowm 
excc'pt that he was nrofc94H<Hl lis a BenedicdJne at Bury 
St I'^lmund’s 20 NJov., 1214. It is pnibable that he 
dicnl III or alxxit 1265, when his chnmi(*le His 

w’ork, which in the* earhc*r part is compiled from 
Florenet* of Wor(H*Hter, William of Malm<*sbur>', and 
lialpli de Diceto, Ix'giris w'ith the creation t»f the 
world. The valiit* of the chniiiicle arista from 
Taxster’s a4;count of his own tim(*s; ami his dewK^ip- 
tion f>f cont4»mix»rar>' eventa was sulww'quently usixl 
by Evc»ris4li‘n, Oxcmcxlcs, and Bartholomew (!5ott4>n. 
This part 4>f his work has actxirdirigly attracUxl more 
att4*nti4m, and his chronicle for the |XT«id 125H-l2fKJ 
has IxH'n prinMxl by Luard in his edition of Oitton 
(Rolls St*ri<js). Taxster's olmmicle as a whole has 
never h<H»n prinUnl, and exists only in tWti MHH., one 
in the British Miisi'um (GiHt , Julius, A. 1 ,)^ the fUher 
in the (Villcge of Arms (Arundelian MH., 6) A 
faulty MH. for the years 117:4-1265 was print4'd in 
IS49 for the English Historical HtxnKy, and passages 
relating txi German affairs have lxx*fi inelu<l4*id by 
Pertz in "Mon. Germ Hist.: Heript.*', XXVIII. 

1.JKMKMMANN in PERT*. Mun. derm Hid Hcrtfft . XXVIIf 
Luahu. iu R S , IfHC. fit, (l.r<>tMlofi, o/rfu/ ( aio 

logue. III (1/OtMlon, 1871). T«h?t ill Did. Sat Ho»i/ . » i 

Edwin Bvrtmin. 

Frances Maroaret (Mother M. 
Macjdalkn Tayu>r), Buperior Gimeral, and foundrusi 
of the P4K»r Servants of the Mother of (kxj, b. 20 
Jan., I8:i2: d. in Dmdon, 9 June, 1900. Her fathiir 
was a Protestant clergyman, the vicar of a Lincolw- 
shire r>arish where her early years wen* spent in work* 
of charity among the poor. She was a very clever 
woman, full of energy, with a wide sympaliieHe 
nature and a remarkably retentive memorv. In 
1854 her fiatriotism moved her to join Miim Night- 
ingale's staff of nurses, and to go with them to the 
Crimean War. This threw her into contact with 
Catholic priests, Sisters of Mercy, and soldier*, and 
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opened hw eyeu to the truth of the Catholic religion. 
After instruction she wa« received into the Church 
by Father Woollett, H.J. On her return to England 
she first worked among the poor of London, and im^c 
the acquaintance of Lady Georgiana Fullerton, with 
whoi»e co-operation she laid the foundation of her 
institute. In addition to this, and to opening various 
refuges, convents, schools, etc., she did a great deal 
of literary work. She wrf>te a gwid many storicis 
and always cmploycHl lujr pen for the promotsin of 
the Catliolic religion. For some* time she edited 
^'The Larrip^', and helfied to start lioth “The Month 
and “The Mossemger of thcj Sacred Heart to which, 
as tej other Catholic papers and pfiriodicals of the day, 
she eontribuUsd. She had imbibed from Father 
Digriam, 8.J., a grc»at devotion to the Sacred Heart, 
and was very active in spreading this devotion and 
the AiKistU^liip of Prayer, t^specially in Ireland. In 
1H02 lier h(«ilth gave way, and the rest of her life 
was sufT(*riiig, Ixirne with exemplary patience. She 
died in a h(»me she had founded for rienitents in Soho 
H<piare, I^nidon. Her works are “Memoir of Father 
Dignam, S.J,“; “lictreats given by Father Dignam, 
8.J “ Conference.H by Father Dignam, 

“The Inner Life of Lady (h^irgiana Fullerton”; 
“Tyborne and Who W(*nt Thither”; “Convent 
8ioru»s ” ; “ Ix>st, and Other Tales ” ; “ Dame Dolores ” ; 
“Life of Father Curtis, 8.J.”; “HeligiouH Orders”* 
“H(»lywell and Its Pilgrims”; “The Stoneleighs of 
Htoneleigh ” ; “Irish Ilornes and Irish Hearts”; 
“Eastern Hospitals and English Nurst's.” 

The Metmenurr of the Sacred Heart (\pril, HIOl), G 11 . 1 .OW, B\bl, 
iJ%ct. End. {'nth., B, V. Tnulor, Fruncen Maddalen. 

Fhancehca M. Steele. 

Taylofi Hnan, Venerable, h^iglish martj-r, b. at 
Durlmtn; hanginl, drawn, anil quarter(*<l at York, 25 
(not 20) November, 1585. He arrived at Reims on 2 
May, 15H2, and having been ordained priest was sent 
thenee on the miHsion on 27 March, 1585. He was the 
first to suffer uiulcr the Statuti^ 27 Eliz. c. 2. lately 
piissed. On 2(» Noviiinber, Marrnaduke Bowes, a 
married gentleman, was hanged for having harboured 
him. Bow(w is described by Challouer as of Angram 
Grange near Appleton in Cleveland, but is not raen- 
tionetl in the will of Cltrislopher Bowes of Angram 
Grange, proved on 30 Sept., 1508, nor in the 1612 
pedigree. The sole evidence against him was that of a 
forme** tutor to his children, an apostate Catholic. 
Having Ikhmi previously imprison(»d at York with his 
wife, he was under bond to appear at the Assizes 
which began on 23 November at York, and on his ar- 
rival found that Taylor was about to be arraigned. 
Bowes, though always a Catholic at heart, had out- 
wanlly eonformtxi to the Established Church. “Be- 
fore his death he was made a member of the Catho- 
lic Church the which he Ixildly confessed with great 
nlacrity <»f mind”. 

Monitiii. TrouHtii of our Catholic Forefathers (Ixinclou, 1872-7), 
I, 244; Hi. iMiHmiu; Cu ai.u>nf.r, Missionary Priests. I (Edin- 
burgh, 1877), no. 29, Knox, Pouay Dianes (London, 1878), pae- 
Miii; Fo»t«r, VisUation of Yorkshire in WtB (1875), 497. 

John B, Wainewriqht. 

TebAlddOy Antonio, Italian poet, b. at Ferrara, in 
1463; (1. in 1537. His family name (Tebaldi) he 
eiianged to Tebaldeo, in consonance with the practice 
of the Humanists, who sought to Latinize the form of 
their appellation as much im jiossible. After serving 
as tutor to Isabella- d’Este and secretary to Lucrezia 
Borgia, he became an habitu6 of the court of X at 
liome, enjoying the favour of that scholarly pope and 
the companionship of many of the erudite men and 
artists then in the Imperial City. He lost all his 
means in the sack of Home (1527), and spent the re- 
mainder of his life in very narrow^ circumstances. He 
wrote verse in both Latin and Italian. His Italian 
veiw IS remarkable rather for vices of diction and 
atyle than for any poetical excellence. With his arti- 


ficial manner, his abuse of metaphor, and his studied 
imagery he was a forerunner of those extravagant ver- 
sifiers wto, in the seventeenth century, developed the 
movement called Marinism or Secentismo. To Te- 
baldeo has been ascribed a redaction of Poliziano's 
play, “Orfeo”, wluch aims to make that pi^e accord 
oetter with the principles of classic composition. He 
figured among the writers of the time who engaged in 
the discuHsiori concerning the nature of literary 
Italian. (See his verse in the* edition of Venice, 1530, 
“ Di M. Antonio Tebaldeo ferrareseropered^amore”.) 

P' Ancon A, Del serentismo nella poesia corteyiana del see. JWin 
Niutca Antoh^ia (1876) , Can, Un dc< ennio della vita di Bembo (Tur- 
in 1885), 2,34, I.uzio, I precettori di Isabella d’Este (Ancona, 1887). 

J. D. M. Ford 

Te Deum, The, an abbreviated title commonly 
given both to the original Latin text and the transla- 
tions of a hymn m rhythmical prose, of which the open- 
ing words, Devim laudamus^ formed its earliest known 
title (namely in the Rule of St. Cajsarius for monks, 
written probably when he was Abbot of L6rins, before 
A. D. 502) This longer title is used in the “Rules for 
Virgins” composcHl by St. Ciesarius wliile Archbishop 
of Arles, and ty his second successor in the same see. 
St. Aurelian, also in the Rule of St. Benedict; and 
generally in earlier literature. The hymn is also 
sometimes styled “Hymnus Ambrosiaiius”, the “Am- 
brosian Hymn”; and in the Roman Breviary it is still 
entitled, at the end of Matins for Sunday, “Hymnus 
SS. Ambrosii et Augustini”. It is interesting to note 
that the title has been changcnl to “Hymnus Ambrosi- 
anus” in the “Psalterium” of the new Roman Breviary 
of Pius X. This Psalterium has been printed (1912), 
but became obligatory only from IJan., 1913. TheTe 
Deum is found in the first part of the “Psalterium 
(“ Ordinarium”, etc.) The tradition that it was spon- 
taneously composed and sung alternately by these 
saints on the night of St. Augustine’s oaptism 
(a. D. 387) can be traced back to the end of the eighth 
century, and is referred to in the middle of the ninth 
century by Hincmar of Reims (tU a majonbus no«/m 
amhnmuH) in his second work,“De praedestinatione ” 
(P. L., eXXV, 290), and in an elaborated form in a 
Milanese cln-onicle attributed to Datius, Bishop of 
Milan (d. about 552), but really dating only from the 
eleventh century (thus Mabillon, Muratori, Merati, 
etc.). This tradition is now generally rejected by 
scholars . 

(a) It should naturally have held, from earliest 
times, a prominent plRce in Milan; but of the earlier 
inanuscripts of the Te Deum which refer to the tra- 
dition in their titles, none has any (xinnexion with 
Milan, while the “Milan Cathedral Breviary” text 
(eleventh century) has no title whatever, (b) The 
tradition ascribing the authorahip to the two saints is 
not unique. Another tradition is represented by the 
remark of Abbo of Fleury (a. d. 985) in his “Quaes- 
tiones grammaticales” (P. L., CXXXIX, 532, §19) 
concerning the erroneous substitution of “suscepisti” 
for “ suscepturus ” in the verse “Tu ad liberandum 
Buscepturus hominem”, etc., in what he styles “Dei 
palinodia quam composuit Hilarius Pictaviensis epis- 
copus”. It may be added that an eighth- or ninth- 
^ntury MS. of the hymn, now at Munich, refers it to 
St. Hilary, (c) But neither to Hilary nor to Am- 
bro^ may the hymn be prudently ascribed, because 
although both composed hymns, the Te Deum is in 
rhythmical prose, and not in the classical metres of 
Ibe hymns known to have been written by them. 
While, from the ninth century down to the present 
^y, there is no century and no country of Western 
Europe that has not given its witness to the tradi- 
tion^ ascription, the earliest MS., the “Bangor 
^tiphona^” (seventh cent.) gives as title merely 
Ymnum in die dominica”, wmle other early MSS. 
make no reference to the authorship, either giving no 
titles or contenting themselves with such general ones 
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M ‘‘Uudatio l>i” (MS. of eighth cent.), “Uus an- 
gelica (twelfth cent.), ‘'Laus angelorum'' (twelfth 
^t.), Hymnus matutinalw ’ . . .“Hvmnus die 
dominico”, “Hymnum domimcale etc. Other 
MSS ascribe the hymn variously to St. Xicetus, 
Vicetus (obviously a slip of the pen for Nict^tus), 
Nicetius, Nicetes, Neceta (all of these being thought 
identical with Nicota or Nicetas, Hishop of Reme- 
siana, q. v.), to St. Hilanus, St. Abundius, St. Sisi'- 
butu.s, St. Ambrose, or St. Augustine, (d) The im- 
portance of the occasion to which the legend assigns 
the composition of the hymn (the baptism of St. 
Augustine) and the comparatively late apjiearancc' of 
the ascription to the two saints an* additioiuil argu- 
ment n against the tradition. Merati thinks the Icgimd 
may have been biised on the words of a spunou.s ser- 
mon. given as no. 92 in an edition of the works of St. 
Ambrose (Pans, 1549), “I)e Augustini Uaiitisino”: 

‘ In (juo una vobiscum cum divino instinctu Hvinimm 
cantavimus de Christi fide”. It may be adthsl that 
the Maunsts omittfsl the Te l)eum fnmi their iMlition 
of St Ambrose; that llatiffol (“Hist, du Br^*v. ni- 
main”, Paris, 1893, p. 98; aiithorizeil and tHirrectisl 
tr., London, 1898^ p. 110) WTites: “No one thinks now 
of attributing this cento either to St. Ambn>s(' or to 
St. Augustine”; that Lather Burton, in his “Life of 
St. Augustine, . . . An Historical Study” (l)ublin, 3rd 
ed,, 1897) does not even mention the legciul aUnit (lie 
dual authorship and the bafitusm of St. Augustine; 
and finally that Portalic (w'e Ai orsTiNE ok Hikco) 
remarks: “The tradition maintaining that the Tc 
Deurii was sung on that occasion by the bishop and 
the neophyte alternately is groundU'ss”. 

The other names mentioned alxive not Inung fa- 
voured by scholars, the question of authorship ri'- 
maincHl orjen. In 1894 Dom Morin put forward 
Nict'tas of llcmesiana for the honour of authorshiji. 
His suggestion lias been adopted by Zahu, Kattcn- 
busch, Kirsch (in (Icnnany); Frerc, Burn (in lOng- 
land), while the Anglican Bishop of Salisbury chui- 
siders Morin’s coniocture “very plausible”, and in 
France, bv Batiffol, The reii-sons for (his vi(*w arc: 

(1) Ten Mss. (the earliest of the tenth century), 
mostly of Irish origin, name Nn'ctas (with variant 
spellings and identifications, however); and Irelan<l, 
remote from the cfuitinent of Europe, could easily 
ket'P until the tenth century a tra<IUion of the fifth. 

(2) The probable date of composition of the h>inn 
corresponds with that of the literary activity of 
Nicetas. (3) St. Paulirms of Nola praises (Cannina, 
xvii, XX vu) the p<x*Mc and hymmslal gifts of hi« 
friend Nicetas. (4) (jeiina<lius sneaks of the neat 
and simple style of his prfxx*, anil (’assnxiorus com- 
mends his conciseness. These critical appn‘ciatif»nii 
arc thought applicable to the style* of (he 3'e Deiim, 
which dei>cnds for its efTin't mostly on the nobility of 
the theme and the simplicity and dirf*clm‘ss of the 
expression. (5) The authorship of the tn*atisfw ‘ l>e 
psalratKli® bono” and “ E)e vigiliis H<*rvorum Dei” 
was formerly ascnbixi tx) Nicetas c)f I ner, but is now 
attribuUMi with greatest probability U> Nicetas of 
llcmesiana. Their “internal evidence . . . r>rnvc-H 
that Nicetas felt the ne(*d of such a hymn as the Te 
Deum, and, so U> speak, hvcxl in the same sphere of 
religious thought” (Bum, cii), while parallel iiassiigisi 
from his writings (given hy Bum, ciii-civ), although 
offering no dire^’t quotation, exhibit similarity of 
thought and diction. 

The authorship of St. Nicetas is questioned by 
some scholars (CaRin, P. Waipicr, Akscwhc, k<>cslhn, 
Blumc). AmonR the passimcs ciKsl t.> irijhcale a 
much earlier origin perhaps the m(*t not^le one is 
that from the “ De mortaliUfe ” (xxvi) of Ht. r.>-j>nan 
of Carthage, vrrittpn during the plague in 252: lllic 
apoetolorum glorumiis chorus; illii’ prophetamm ex- 
sultantium numerus; iliic martjTiim innumer^uui 
populus ob certaminis et paasionis glonam conmap 


tus; triumphantes virgines. qua^ concupMcentiatu air- 
ni» et coitions miitineiitia* rolxire aubeg<a*uiit ; re- 
muiierati mi.Ht*nrorti<vi ...” There is an obvioua 
similarity Iwtwwii this and the verses of the Tn 
IX'um: ”Tc gloriosua a|K>sU>laruiii chorus; te prouhet- 
aruiii laudalnhs numerus; te uiartyrum eaiidtdatuii 
laudat exercitus [verscss . . . .^tcima lac cum 
Kiuictis tuis gloria muiierari Iversw* 21) Perha))s the 
“remunerati” of S(. C>T>rian and the “munerari” of 
the oldtvst texts of the I'e IXniin ait* a mere ttHnci- 
lienee; but the rest of the siiniliu* paasiiites cannot Imj 
an accident. Which was the earlier — the I'e Deuin 
or the t4*xt of St. CVl>rian? It is ecmtendiHl that, 
howe\ni»r well knovni and highly iwteeimed the ivorka 
of the samt, there is little in fhm particular pasHage 
to strike the ftuicy of a hyiim-writer, while it would bo 
a ver>' natural thing for a prost* writer txi borrow soino 
exprc^ssions fmm such a wudely-simg hymn as the To 
iK'um may hav*e binm. Momiver, if the hymn wim 
l>orrow<*<i from St. C'vqiriaii, why did it not includo 
the “virgim*s” inKtemj of stopping with “miirtynitii"? 
Additional arguiu<*nt for a ver>’’ early origin of at 
least the firs! tim vcrsca of tlie hymn is found in c*mi- 
pansons U‘lwc<'n th<*se and the t<*xts ami iiielmly of 
the pN'f act's, m the stnictiin* of the (tloria in cxcelsis, 
m the rhythmic aiul iru'ltKlic chariM'tcr of the To 
Dcuin, m the (IrtTk translations. 

This arclucological argument cannot Ik* statctl in- 
telligibly m a few words, but some of its bases may Im 
mentioiH'd. (a) If the Tc l><‘um wert* comiMsasI in tho 
latter yciu*s of the ftairtli century, it wtnild lx* a utm|UO 
exception to the hymnolog>* of that time, which wm 
all fasliioncsl in the regular str(»t»hic and metrit* man- 
ner rntriMluetsl ami (sipularizts) by St. Ambrosia 
(b) From the jMunt of view of inclotfy, the hyiiiii han 
thrtH* tlivissms: verses 1-13, 14-20, 21 Oi the end. 
The first melody (1 13) is appamntly older than the 
others, (c) From the jKimt of view of rhytlim, them 
are also thn*«^ ihviMotm; vers<*s 14 -21 exhibit perfect 
confeirmity with the laws of the “cursiis”, or rhylhmio 
clom^, which <late frtnii tin* fourth century, verm's 
I-IO, liowevcr, have only five (4, (1 and K-U)) verses 
domnl with the rhythmical I'ursus, and thm* five am 
HupfiosiMi t4» Im* the r(*sult of accident ; vi'rmm 22 t<i the 
end Ix'long to a wholly <lifff»rcnt category, Iwing taken 
mostly from the Psalms (xxvii, 9; cxliv. 2;cxxii, 3; 
XXXI 1 , 22, xxx, 2). It is argmxl that, jufigfHl by mel- 
oily ami rhytlim, the first ten versm fonii a complete 
hymn (verses 11-13 having Issni mhltHl sulm'itniaitly 
as a doxology) to (jckI the FhHht, while vermm 14 21 
fonri a hvmn (milled in the fourth century) to ('hrist. 
As noteif alxive, the first ten verses offer (vv. 7 -9) the 
parallelism with the wonis of St. (^prian. ami are, 
for the various reasons out lined, supposinl to aiit(>* 
date the year 252. SfM*<*ulut ion aserifies their author- 
slop to PofM* St. Anicetus (d. alxiut a. n. IftH). 

Tims* textual )KontM may Ik? noted here. ” Frii- 
gemturn” m v. 12 is wmsifleriHl the original reading 
(“unicum” having supplantisl it tsThaps through llw 
mfluenee ol the Crf*ed, m which *'unig*mi- 

tuin ” was rare). In v. 21 nearly all MSS, rea<l ” munc- 
rari” if/hnn mnnemn) inst«*mi of thi' prmuit *‘nu- 
meran” (tn gUtrui nuntrrari) which filume low found 
ill a twelfth-ccmtury MS., and which 
suggf*st<*d by the wortls in the Chmon of the 
“in f*i<*<'t<»nim iuonAin jubeas gnw* numerari”. 
Verse* Ifi, “I'll a4l lilK«randum susoeiiiurus h<unmem » 
etc , eiffers mucli opiKirtiinity for crilicid rliiirusskin. 
Most of the old MSS. favour “fttisceptsti” (with 
“hlKTandurn”, folkiwixi somet4infsi by “mundum”— 
Tu <yl lil^rartfium mundum Busr^friMtl h^miwftfn ) but 
“ misee|»tunis”, e.e>ri tended for by Ahbo of Fksury, Hin^ 
mar, and fOliem, and cpioUxl in a letter of Cyprian m 
Toulon (about 530), was i>rohal>ly the original word. 
The* verm? does not lend itself rtMiiy to translatioii. 
A fifteen th-c?«nt«ry imniilatioii runa: “Wh«n thou 
abouldest take upon Thae mankind for tho dotivor- 
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ance of men, thou hoiydest not the Vintin’s womb”. 
With tntntlaar fu^iracy a Sarum “Primer of 1504 haa: 
“Thou (when thou shouldest take upon our na- 
ture to delyvcr man} dydest not »bhorre a Virgoes 
wombe^'. The last “ Primer” of Henry VIll (1546) 
wan nrc^iablv the fircit to introduce the ambiguous 


was prcAiably the first to introduce the ambiguous 
rendering: “When thou tookest upon thee to deliver 
man”. The (Baltimore) “ Manual of Prayers” is not 
more accurate: “Thou having taken upon Thee to 
deliver man, di<lst not abhor the Virgin’s womb . 
The “Roman Missal Adapted to the Use of the 
Laity” (New York, 1901) is laboriously accurate: 


1903, cxxxiv) gives a new version in rhyme: 

“Thou, to redec^m lo*^! man from hell’s dark doom, 

Didst not abhor the lowly Virgin’s womb”. 

This is not far removed from Dryden’s version: 
“Thou, who to save the world’s impending doom, 

Vouclisaf'dst to dwell within a Virgin’s womb”. 

The general rubrics (titulus XXXI) of the Roman 
Breviary direct the recitation of the Te Deum at the 
end of Matins: (a) on all feasts thnmghout the year, 
whether of nine or of three lessons, and throughout 
their octaves. It is said on the octave day of the 
feast of the Holy Innocents, but not on the feast it- 
•st!lf unlt^ this should fall on Sunday; (b) on all Sun- 
days from Easter (inclusively) to Advent (exclusively) 
and from Christmas (inclusively) to Septuagesima 
(exclusively); (c) on all ferial days during Eastertide 
(namely from Low Sunday to Ascension Day) except 
Rogation Monday. For the sake of greater explicit- 
ness, the rubrics add that it is not said on the Sun- 
days of Advent, or from Septuagesima to Palm 
Sunday inclusively, or on ferial days outside of Easter- 
tide. It IS said immediately after the last lesson, 
and therefore replaces the third or ninth responsory, 
as the case may be; but on days when it is not said, 
its place is occupied by the resixmsory. The Te 
Deum is followoti immediately by l^uds except on 
Christmas Day (when it is followed by the prayer, 
and this by Mass). In general, the Te Deum may 
be said to follow the same rubric as the Gloria in 
excelsis at Mass. 

In addition to its use in the Divine Office, the 
Te I>eum is occasionally sung m thanksgiving to God 
for fHJiiie special blessing (e, g, the election of a pope, 
the consecration of a bishop, the canonization of a 
Siiint, the profession of a religious, the publication 
of a treaty of peace, a royal coronation, etc.), and then 
usually after Mass or Divine Office, or as a separate 
religious ceremony. When sung thus immediately 
before or after Mass, the celebnuit, who intones the 
hymn, may weiu* the vestments appropriate in 
colour to the day, unless these should happen to be 
black. Otherwise, while the rubrics prescribe no 
siiecial colour, violet is forbidden in pn:>ce8sion8 of 
tmoiksgiving (jtro watmrum acttmic)^ green is in- 
appropriate for such solemn occ4isjons, red (though 
pt^rmissible) would not suggest itwif, unless some 
such feast as Pentecost, for example, should call for it. 
White, therefore, or gold, which is considered its equiv- 
alent, is thus left as the most suitable colour. The 
choir and congregation sing t he hymn standing, even 
when the Bles^ Sacrament is exposetl, but kneel dur- 
ing the verso “Te ergo quwaumus . . At the end the 
versicles “Benedicamus Patrem” etc. are added, fol- 


loweii by the single nrayer “ Deus cujus misericordi®”. 

There is practically but one nlain-chant melody for 
the hymn, varj'ing greatly, nowever, in different 
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MSH, The offioial and typical melody is now given 
in the Vatican Gradual (1908) in the Appendix (pro 
ffmiiarum actime) in two forme, the Umua 
(m which ovory verse begins witJh preparatory or 
intoning notes) and juxia morem romanum (in which 


the verse begins ex abrupta), Pothier notes a strong 
affinity between the melodies of the Te Deum 
laudamus, te dominum confitemur and those of 
the Preface, Per omnia . . . Sursum corda. He also 
points out (Melodies gr^goriennes, 239) a psalmodic 
turn in the melody of the Te Deum, strengthened by 
the introduction of a distinct antiphon-form at the 
words “iEtema fac”, etc., the antiphonal melody 
being thrice repeated. While the chant melody has 
been frequently used as a amU) Jermo for polyphonic 
Masses, the polyphonic settings are few compared with 
many hymns of less prominence. Palestrma, Jacob 
Haendl, and Felice Anerio have thus treated the old 
melody. Italian composers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury made settings for several choirs with organ and 
orchestra. Cherubini’s manuscript setting is lost. 
Berlioz considered the finale of his own setting (for 
two choirs, orchestra, and organ) “undoubtedly his 
finest work Sometimes the alternate verses only are 
set to music, so that another choir or the congregation 
may sing the other verses Jii plain-chant (as m the 
Miserere, q. v.). The Latin text has been translated 
into English and has received many settings in that 
form. Handel’s “Utrecht” and “ Dettingen ” Te 
Dennis are famous. One interesting feature of the 
latter is that it borrows inspiration for ten of its num- 
bers from a Te Deum composed by the Minorite 
Francesco Urio, an able Milanese composer of the 
seven teen th-eighteenth century. Perh^s the most 
satisfactory of the recent settings of the 'Te Deum for 
use in Church is that of Edgar Tinel, written to cele- 
brate the seventy-fifth anniversary of Belgian inde- 
pendence (1830-1905). It is composed for six-voiced 
mixed choir, orchestra, and organ. 

There are about twenty-five metrical translations 
into English, including the sonorous version of Dry- 
den, “Thee, Sovereign God, our grateful accents 
praise”, and that of the Rev. Clarence A. Walworth, 
commonly used in American Catholic hymnals, 
“Holy God, we praise Thy Name”, but written be- 
fore his conversion, as it appeared with date of 1853 
in the “P>angelical Hymnal”. There are also six 
versions into Eimlish based on Luther’s free rendering 
into German. There are many German versions, of 
which the “Grosser Gott, wir loben dich” is commonly 
used in Catholic churches. Probably the most re- 
cent Catholic translation is that found in the new edi- 
tion (London. 1903) of Provost Husenbeth’s “Missal 
for the Use ot the Laity”, “We praise thee, God: we 
glorify thee, Ivord.” 

Julian, D%ct. of Hymnology (2nd ©d., London, 1907), s. v., 
1119-34, 1547-8, 1709, an extensive and excellent article compris- 
ing contributions from John Sarum (i. e. John Wordsworth, 
Anglic^ Bishop of Salisbury) on the history and texts of the 
hymn, Birkbxk^k on the plain-song melody, Juuan on the trans- 
lations with bibliographical references: Kaybsr, Betirdgf zur 
Oesch. und Erklarung der dUesten Kirchenhumnen (Paderborn, 
1881), 435-60. 

Morin, Nouvellez recherehez but VaxUeur du “Te Deum*' in 
«<T?uf binfdvctxne (Feb., 1894), was the first to ascribe the author- 
TOip to Nicetas. The asonpiion W'as adopted by Burn, Nxceia of 
KenueMna, Hxs Life and Worke (London, 1905), mentioning (In- 
troduction, xcvii, footnote) other adherents of this view, among 
them the Anglican Bishop of Salisbury. Burn gives a bibli- 
ography. Reviewing Burn’s work, Morin declares in the 
KazHtigfM (f^onana (May-Juno, 1905) that the hymn can almost 
oertmnlv attributed to Nicetas. A much earlier origin is 
fM)ught by Caoin, L' Btu^holagie UUtne ftudtie dans la traditwn ds 
I ? ? /ormulatres. T« Deum ou JUatiof (Solesmes. 
which was reviewed unfavourably by Morin, Le 'Te 
^um type anonj/me de Vanaphore latine prihxatonque in the Rev. 
Mnfdicttne (1907), 180-223, and defended by Aqabsse, QueNicetas 
ae Hemesiana n est pas I' auteur du "Te Deum** in the Revue de* 
acxence* ercles. (Lille, Feb,, Apr,, June, 1910), who emphasises the 
negative ^gumetit, considering the silence of antiquity as per- 
liaps equal to a formal denial of Nicetas’s authorship. Blume. 
(/rspn«f^ dss amorosiantschsn LehgeaanQe* in Stxmmen au» Marta- 
(1911), nos. argues for an origin earlier than a. d. 

*• Trinitarian) part of the hymn Nolan, 
mi Augueh'ne fAe Author* of the “TV Deum** in 

The Tablet (London. 22 Oct., 1910), 644-5. should be read in 
eonneuoD with Mbrati in his notes on OavaNtus, Theoauru* 
•ac. II (Vemw, 17M}, 10iLll2. A briefer statement of the 
qu^iion iu issue (i. e. the traditional aseription to the two saints) 
fa^at of D^ieu TA««ii*r. hymwdog., II O-eipsig, 1844). 279-88. 
wno agrees with Mbrati in reieeting the asenptira* 


who agrees with 
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Duiel Bve» (op. rit , 283) so imiuuon o» the Te Deum (u- 
onbed to St. Bonaventuiv) couAtructed mto a Manaii canuciv: 
**T© Matfem Dei laudamua. te oiunui terra venteratur, sterai 
pains spoasam ” etc., and remarks that, so far as be knea . a had 
never b**en used in any public aervioe of the Church. Woax»»> 
woBTH (op. c%L) refers to this as a “ travestyma * €)f the Te 
Deum. and expresses his ffrauhcatioa that the imitation had 
never l« en in public use. He w answoriHl by BniPLKY. .4 Dui of 
Itymnol tgy m EccUs, Renew (JuDi>. l.St»5. 451“2), aho rt^fer* to 
Lko< 3 (SecrctaD' of the ’‘Hean, Bradshaw luturgical Text So- 
ciety”). Some ImxtaUom of Te Deum, showiiifs that in the Mid- 
dle Affen there was “no such dislike as now prevails, to retouch a 
masterpiece”, that “every ^pular hymn hatl a hundnHl imita- 
tions". etc. Dreves. Aiuuecla hymn,, XXXI, 212”4, eivcni a 
“Te Deum” Mananum (from a fouru*euth century MS.) tn 
thirty Ht anxas of the tj^pe “ Te deam diEne laudibus el domtnam 
futeinut Te in terns virginem mternam voneramur. Te fern- 
inani exuuiamomnes laude famur” MonEj iMtetniache Hymnen 
ties MittelnU., II (Freiburg, 1854), 229-31, gives interesting notes 
on some Marian imitations, and remarks tluU the imitators tned, 
with more or less success, to avoid any occasion for a misunder- 
standing of their meaning when adapting the Te Deum to the 
praise of the Blessed Virgin. 

For the liturgical beginnings of the Te Deum, see the Rxdee of 
Sts Bi edict (/*. L.. iTXVl, 436).C*aARiua U’ l-. LXVII. 1102), 
and.^T heuan(P L.. LKYIll, 3M); see also Bi cue for the Hules, 
l)er r’ursus S. Benedictx Nureini, etc. (Leipsig, 1908), 33. 44. 48, 
50, 55 57, 86; and for very significant early paraphrase of Te 
Deum. “Christi, cwli Domine’’,92, — text. 118-9; BATirroL. Htei. 
of the Roman Bretnary, tr. Batlat (Iximlon, 1898), 109-10; 
Bacdot. Roman Breviary (Ijondon, 1909), 107, 110, 113. For 
variants, see Burn, op. cit., 83-91 (the onlmar>'. the Inah, and 
the Milan” texts are given in columns; also the Gn*ek t«»xt8). 
Dtt, L'tnnotiia ambrosutna in Raeeegna gregonana (1907). 
491 -t). compares, with musical illustrations, the Ambrosian and 
the Gregorian melody of the hymn; 8inukn»kr<ikr, Guide to 
('athoUr Church Music (St. Francis, Wisconsin, 1905), 186-7, 
mentu»aa fifty-three liturgicall,v correct settings for mixed voices 
ami twenty-three for (Xjual voices, with grade, comt>oser, voices, 
etc note<I; see also Church Music (June, 1900, 433-6) for reviews 
of settings by PoNTEN, Mitterer. Tinel. <>f Tinkl' a setting 
Bonvin writes: “Of all the settings of the Te Deum that are 
know u to roe that can be used for liturgical purposes I do not 
hesitate to declare Tinel’s the finest and grandest*', and reviews 
It at length. KuRTHEN, Das Te Deum aU FormproWsm /<|r die 
mustkahsehe Kompostlioti in Oregonus-HlaU (1911), nos. I-^; 
Bkcderr. Dae Te Deum in setnen iiieransehen Bstiehungen in 
f.iierar. Rundschau (1 June, 1911). 

H. T. Henhy. 


Tegakwitha (Tekakwitha, Takwita). Cath- 
erine, known aa the “Lily of the Mohawkn'’, ana 
the “Genevieve of New France”, an Indian virgin 
of the Mohawk triVn*, h. acconling to Home authciri- 
tie.s at the Turtle Ciwtle of OnHernenoii, accord- 
ing to otherfl at the village of Gandoouge, in 
Hi5t); d. at Caiighnawaga. Canada, 17 April. ItWO. 
Her mother was a Christian Algonquin who 
limi been raptured bv the IrfKjuois and srvckI from a 
captive’s fate by the* father of Tegakwitlia, to vhorn 
Mlie also l>ore a son. When Tti^akwitha was alKiut 
four vears old, her parents and brother diixl of 
.<mall-Vox, and tht‘ child was axloptcni by her aunts 
and an uncle who had tw^come chief of the Turtle 
clan Although srnall-iKix had marked her faev 
and wnously impain*d her eyesight and her manner 
as reservf^d and shrinking, her aunts tiegan when she 
was a.«? vet very young to form marriage projeets 
for her, from which, as she grt*w older, she shrank 
with KToat avpreion. In 1667 tho J«*fwil niiiwionarHH 
Frf-min, Bruyaa. and Pierron, aficompanym* Uie 
Mohawk deputies who had b«-en to QuoImm; to oon- 
ehide peace with the French, 8i>ent three daya in the 
lodne of Tegakwitha’s uncle. From them «be received 
her first knowledge of Christianify. but allhot^h rfie 
forthwith eagerly accepted it in her heart slie aia 
not at that time a«k to be baptized. 
the Turtle clan moved to the north bank of th» M<>- 
hawk River, the “castle” being built alwvc what w 
now the town of Fonda. Here in the midst 
of carnage, debauchery, and 

witha lived a life of remarkable virtue, at heart 
not only a Christian but a Christian virmn, for 
she fimlly and often, with great to 

all efforts to induce her to marry. 
When she was eighteen. Father 
berville arrived to take charge of the mmston 
w^h included the Turtle elM, 
her earnest rwiuest, Tegakwitha received baptism. 


Thenseforth «he practised her itdigitm unffinchinglv 
in the face of almost unbearable oppositioni till 
hnally her uncle’s k)dgf^ eeasixi to be a place trf pro- 
tection to her and slie was assisted by some Christian 
Indians to escape to Cauglmawaga on the Ht. 
l.iawreiK'e. Here she lived in (he cabm of Anastasia 
Tegonhatsihonga, a Christian squaw, hear exiraordt- 
nary saiietity impressing not only her own pmiple but 
the French and the misMioiiaries. Her mortifieationa 
were extreme, and Chauehti^re savs that site had 
attauHHl the most perfwt union with Gmi in p^ver. 
Upon her death devotion to her lH*fcan unmiHliately 
to be manifesteii by hiT people. Many pilgrims 
visit her grave in Caiighnawtiga when^ a nuinuinent 
to her memory was ereetexi by the Rev. Clarence 
Walworth in 1SH4; and the Councils of Bidtiniore 
and QucIxh' have p<*titioned for her eanonitaiion. 

Wai.w<»rtm, Life and Timss of Katerei Tekakmihm (^Buffalo, 
1891), BriiTiN. Vi.r de Catherine TekaJt^witha. eiirge vroquMsm 
(QuehiH!, 1894), CAMruBU.^ Pitmesr Fnests of Shih Amorim, 
I (New York, 1908). BLANCHE M. KeLLY. 


Taganiaaa, called Ti^nseo in 817. Tegernswi in 
754, a celebrated Benedictine abbey of Bavaria that 
was of much imrK)rtance for the civilisation of th« 
early Middle Ages. It was situated on the state 
tooA to the Tyrol by lake Twern in a south-aouth- 
eastiTlv diriMjtion fmm Munich. According to the 
latest tiiTmanistic rtnaarchiMi the wtHxi Trffem sig- 
nified in Old High German “large”, oonsoqueniiy 
the name meant “large lake It was not the Agilol- 
finger family, as is erroneously supposed, but Counts 
Adalbert and Otkar (Ottokar) of Warngau wid 
Tegernsee who foundcnl in 740 (not 719) a Bimediottne 
ahbt*y on lake Tegern near the little Churcli of Our 
Saviour that was already in existi'iKSS this abbey was 
eonsecratinl and occupieil in 7M. Counts AdaJbert 
and Otkar belongwl tl> the family of the Huosi, one 
of the five old ruling families who ha^l come into the 
country wdth the Bavarians. The sUiry of the colo- 
nising of the monastery with monks by 8t. Otbmar 
of St. Gall is hgendary ami is ImohnI on chronicles of 
a later era. On account of the dimmlero oauseit by 
the incursions of the Magyars at the biginning of the 
t<’nth century the founding of Tegenuw^ itself and 
the first df‘c«ii<*s of its historv' ar<^ hidden in deep ob- 
scurity. On the otlier hand, it is a pt^rfectly well 
4 *Mtabfish(Hl fiMJl that the founders of the abbey ob- 
taim«d the relies of Ht. Quirinus, a Roman martyr, 
from Foih* Ht. Paul I (757-fi7), not from Pope Zach- 
anj*8 (741-52). and that theses relics w«*n* translated 
from Rome to Tegernsee in thesecond half of the eighth 
century and were phic<»d in the Church of Our Havioiir, 
the first church of Tegeniset*. The first aljbot was 
Adalbert who is mentioned in a charter of as 
having diwl recent ly . As early as theyear 770 Abbot 
Adalbert bsik part in the Hynod of Dingolfing, and 
just iK'forc* the riosi* of the eighth esmtury (bHon* 798) 
AdallsTt and his “reprmmt alive” Zaidio were present 
at a synod at Ht. Emmerain in Ratislsm, At tbm 
BvmKl they wm* obligtsl tx) promisi' Ujt n^tore thirKHm 
baplisIxTii^s that were m the pf>Hs<^4on of 'IWernsee 
but which hail been claimed by Bishop Atto of 
Freising This demand was a result of Uie efforts <)f 
the episeripate of Bavaria *»f that era Vi limit as mucii 
^ fx>ssible the par^ichial labours of the monostert^* 
The decision, however, was not cxi^.utivJ but was ad- 
justed by a settlement made at Tegemsiy on * 

804, on the occasion of the dfnlicaiion of tbe 
of Ht. Peter at Tegernsee and tlie translatiott to 



i nc anney soon 

mportance, as is evident from a t^itulary of^s ^ 
lx>uis the Pious of Aadi^ that 
rear HI 7. This cai>itulary called upon ib« 

4 “Tiigrinzeo” 

niliiary contingents (M.O.L.L.l. sect. 114011, 
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In the early part of the tenth century the monaetery 
of Tegemsee fell completely into decay on account 
of the dieastroua defeat of the Bavariani; by the Mag- 
yars in 907, whereby nearly all the religious founda- 
tions of Bavaria were entirely destroyed. Laymen 
with their wives, dogs, and horses settled in the mon- 
astery of Tegernsee and finally a fire destroyed the 
buildings and with them the books and church vest- 
ments. When the monastery was restored by Em- 
peror Otto 11 and Duke Otto of Bavaria in 979 all 
knowledge of its original foundation had disappeared 
at Tegemsee. In order to restore and maintain dis- 
cipline the Emperor Otto called the monk Hartwich 
^79-982) of 8t. Maximinus at Trier to be Abbot of 
Tegemsee. I’he same charter that contains this ap- 
pointment of 10 June, 979 (M.G. D.D. II, 1, 219^ 199). 
alsr> contains a grant from the emperor of the nght of 
free election of the abbot, as well as fref^dom from 
taxes and the imperial protection^ by which the abbey 
was withdrawn from the suzerainty of the rulers of 
Bavaria. Consequently the abbiy became prosper- 
ous once more. Considerable information as to the 
efforts for reform of this abbot is given by a note in 
the manuscript of the Gospels, written in uncial char- 
acters that belonged to Tegernsc^e and is now at 
Munich (Clm. 19101). The note says: ‘^Monastic 
reform was begun in this monastery by the reverend 
monk Ilartwicli of St. Maximinus on 6 May of the 
year 978. In the year 982 this same Hartwich re- 
ceived staff and benefice from Emperor Otto II and 
was conseorate<l by the very venerable Bishop Abra- 
htun (of Ghrz, Bishop of Freising]. The monks made 
their profession". Abbot Hartwich had an excellent 
successor (982-1001) in the Benedictine monk Goz- 
bcrt of 8t. Emmeram, who had received his religious 
education at Augsburg. Gozbert intniduced the 
study of the classics at Tegemsee, eyiecially Statius, 
Porsms, the letters of Horawi and Cicero, and Boe- 
thius; the works of these men were read and copied. 

Particularly distinguislnnl among the monks during 
the atlministration of this ablK)t was the jxiet and 
prose writer Froumund (d. 20 October. 1012), who in 
a manuscript still preserved at Munich (Clm. 19412) 
miule a collection of letters and poems of his own and 
others. He also copied at Cologne the treatise of 
Boethius "On the Consolation of Philosophy" and 
brought the copy to Tegemsee. It was this Frou- 
mund who brought about tlie intellectual and literary 
connexion between his abbey and the monasteries 
and churcht*s of St. Emmeram at Ratisbon, Feucht- 
wangen, Augsburg, and WUrzburg. It was at this 
era tUso that tlie glass works were established at 
Tegwusee to make stained^lass windows for Bishop 
Gottschalk of Freising. The opinion that glass- 
staining was invented at Tegernsee is erroneous, for 
before this in the ninth century stainecl-glass windows 
can be proved to have existed at St. Gall and in 
Westphalia. This prosperous jieriod under the im- 
metliato successors of Ctozbert, namely St. Gotthard 
(1001-1002) Eberhard I (d. 4 March, 1004), ^d 
Beringer (1004-1012), did not last long. As soon 
alter this as the year 1031 Tegemsee was reformed, at 
the command of the Emperor Henry 111, by the monks 
of Nieder^taich from whi(^ place monks, who were 
accomr^iied by Abbot Ellinger, w'ere sent to occupy 
the Abbey of Tegernsee. Abbot Ellingarr ^wever 


met with opiwsition at Tegernsee and was obliged to 
return to his original monastery, from whence he did 
not venture to come back to Tegemsee until 1056, 
dying there m the ^e year. He was the abbot who 
began the " Xirbar", or botik of donations at Tegera- 
see. and who did so much at Tegernsee to improve 
and perfect technical skill. In 1015 a colony of 
monks from Tegemsee to settle in the mon- 
astery of Sts. tHrich and Afra at Augsburg. The 
pre^i^ of Tegemsee was still maintained in the 
twelfth century and continued up to the middle of 


the thirteenth century. In the imperial documents 
of the twelfth century the names of the abbots of 
Tegemsee are often found signed as witnesses, as they 
were princes of the empire. 

During the rule of Abbot Bertold I (1206-1217) 
the great minnesinger Walther von der Vogelweide 
stayed at the abbey. Most probably the literary 
importance of Tegernsee had led him to tie his steed 
at the monastery gate and to claim its hospitality. 
However, it is evident from Walther’s songs that the 
singer of the Vogelweide, who rejoiced in the wine- 
cup, was not greatly delighted by the reception at 
Tegernsee, for he sang: 

People often told me of Tegernsee, 

How glorious was that house: 

So I went to it more than a mile from the road. 

I am a queer fellow, 

I cannot even understand myself 
And why I think so much of pious folks. 

1 am not grumbling at it, for may God bless us both, 
I took the water; 

But henceforth 

I shall keep away from the monks’ table. 

The lines mean that according to the custom of the 
time Walther expected a good bumper of wine after 
the meal, but to his great astonishment only water 
was brought for the washing of the hands. This 
short poem of Walther von der Vogelweide, however, 
is not, as some have sought to prove, to be taken as a 
justification of the Abbey of Tegernsee in a lawsuit 
that was then being carried on over a vineyard. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the ab- 
bey suffered greatly from the wars carried on by the 
princes of Southern Germany, as well as by the prodi- 
gality of several of its abbots. In the reign of the Em- 
peror Louis, Tegemsee lost its immediacy and became 
subject to Bavaria. At the time of the visitations in 
1426 the Conventual, Caspar Ayndorffer, who was 
the second founder of Tegernsee and a close friend of 
the reforming Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa, was mode 
abbot (1426-1460) by papal authority. He com- 
pletely reformed Tegernsee and thus made the abbey 
a centre of the reform movement of that era. A>ti- 
dorffer was willing to accept as monks men who were 
not noble, as well as members of aristocratic families, 
consequently monastic discipline was maintained until 
t^ abbey was suppressed. The monk Ulrich Stockl 
(in Latin Trunculus) was the legate of the Benedic- 
tine abbeys of the Diocese of Freising to the Council 
of Basle during the years 1432-1437; he wrote a valu- 
able account of the council. As the researches of 
Guido Maria Dreves show, Stockl was also a good 
wrHer of rhyming poetry. The last and sixty-third 
Abbot of Tegernsee was the excellent Gregory II 
Rottenkolber (from 1787), w'ho encouraged learning 
imd sent the young clerics to the Universities of Salz- 
bi^g and Ingolstadt. He also made a collection of 
coins and engravings at Tegemsee. The abbey still 
continued to exist, notwithstanding many changes of 
fortune, until 1803, in which year it was secularized on 
17 March. This sealed its fate, and the "Primas 
Bavaria) , as the^ Abbot of Tegemsee was called on 
account of his primacy over all other Bavarian prel- 
monastery became the property 
of the State: the abbey lands situated in Austria w'ere 
confiscated by Austria; and the monastic buildings 
were ^ught by Freiherr von Drechsel for 3000 florins. 
In 180o Abbot Rottenkolber and twenty monks were 
able to purcliase for 5000 florins the monastery build- 
mg for a house where they could lead a common life. 
In 1810 the abbot died there. In 1817 the former 
monastery became the property of King Maximilian I, 
who also ^ught the building owned by the Benedic- 
tines. The king had the place altered into a royal 
summer r^dence. At present it belongs to the fam- 
ily of the lately deceased Duke Charles Tlieodore who 
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at Tegemsw an ophthalmic in- ttMeAnttmot <k« Krtb%thim» Jf«*dkm-Pn%tM». II (HmWimi. 
nrpaary for the poor. The splendid library, that cx>n- ^ ***l<5i * Ttv*rnmm (VrtkAn^ 

/5An/wi .. K ^ Wittvwn ^ to i42«, OwnrcauKT, W4Hmh3l 

dt* l)tiu*thrn MUiMt«r$ (Ui>th«. nSWI-sa). «77. Pm, Thm. 
norwii.. HI (Vmim*, 1721). 47&-AW. IUTiiNa«ft, 

$rhuniftn eur HiUffTtsehtm IS^mMehtw (K»mpt^a, IWW), 
i^MHAUT, (JtA(*hitAte dmr inldtndtn \m IC4ni9r«M^ B«t$firihn 

(^luntrh, lNtl2) , WATTc^»A.cM, IhrMUeMamU (ll*§eh%€htmtU$n liai 
MUidaJter, 1 t7tii wi,. Borlin, 19U4), 

Ulrich Schmid. 


‘“‘ou^.OOO volunu^: 

more tr^ 2000 manuscripts, was incor^Kirated in part 
in the Rational hibrarj' at Munich. 

The intellectual importance of the Abbey of Tea- 
ern^ less in the sphere of hi.stor>’ than ‘in the do- 
mains of literature and art. As is learned frt>m a 
monk of Tej^ernsee of the fifU*enth century, the abbey 
ownetl SIX T.egernsee chronicles that agreed in sense 
but Viiried in the way the events wm' relatt'd. Only 
four of them are known, and these are largely inter- 
woven with legendary additions. They are: the 
‘‘Translatio des hi. Quirinua’’ (Petz,'‘An«vaotn,” III, 
3), that is erroneously ascrib(‘il to JYoumiind; the 
poetic presentation of the same subject by Metellus 
called the '‘Quirinalia”; and the two “Passioiu^ S. 
C^uirmi”, of which the shorter is the more ancient. 
Especialfy important was the purtdy literary work 
done at Tegernsee. Mention should be mtule of the 
'‘Kuodlieb’’, the earliest poetic romance, which was 
written in rhyming hexametrea, not by Frouinund, 
but by some BemHlictine monk about the year KKIO 

Tegernsee aI.so took a veiy^ important jiart in the 
development of art, especiaUy, as has alreaily Ixh'u 
said, in the making of staineil glass. (Hass works 
w ere t^tablishcd and, by order of Count Aniohl Wel- 
sen-Klaminbach, the churches were adormnl with 
.siaincd-glasa wrindows insteiui of the old cloth hang- 
ings with which the window openings ha<l formerly 
biH‘n covered. In 108^1 Abbot Gozbert e.stablisht‘d a 
bell foundry which, after Freising, was the oldest in 
Havaria. lie secured the first b<*ll-founder from Fn*i- 
sing, a cleric narntnl Adalrich, w^ho, at the instigation 
of Abbot Gozbert, cast the bell of St. tjuirinus, for 
which both the mould and the metal had been ready 
for three years. The glass-paintiT and monk, \\ t‘rin- 
her, who was also the goldsmith of TegernsiM*, iniuie 
the double doors of the cathinlral of Mainz that were 
cast in 1014. Weriiiher, W'ho w^as also nicknamed 
Wenzel (Petz, '^Anecd.”, VI), was a skilful sculptor 
{artxficiosus anaglypha). In particular he under- 
stood how to ornament the covers of lKH»ks with let- 
tering and enamel. TegeniHcc* was also a notcnl mt>- 
nastic school in the medieval iKTicKi. Alxiut 1007 the 
celebrated monk Otloh of St. Kinmeram expresscnl his 
thanks for the knowledge he Inwl gainefi at t he abbey 
(“in loco illo, quo talia didici, id est in CVrnobio 
Tegernseo”; cf. MabiDon, “Analecta”, 1723. 119). 
It was also Tegernsee that under the rule of Abbot 
Quirinus (ir>6H-'94) establishcHi a printing-press in 
ir>73. The importance of printing was probably 
rec^ignized at the very first on account of the* art of 
w(x>d-engravmg w'bieh had bf‘en pra4*tim*<l for a long 
time at Tegernsee, and of which very bj‘autiful pnM>f- 
impresaions of the years 1472 and 1477 are si ill ex- 
tiuit. Tho pn-BB at TetternHoe i»sup<l chiefly rciigiouH 
and popular works, and also Hoholarly and lilurKieal 
books of (Croat tvpographieal beauty. I he archi- 
tectural remains still exisline at '1 enernw-e an- the 
former monastery church of the fift^mth century, 
which, however, was so altered by rebuilding at the 
close of the seventeenth century that it can only be 
reconstructed by analysis. Over the dm.r of the 
church is a marble relief dating fnun 14..7, n-p^nt- 
ing the founders of the church. Mention should iJw> 
be made of the Church of St. Quinnus ‘■re'’'‘;'‘ 
spot where, accoriling to legend, a spring bubbled up 
a-hen the coffin of 8t. Quinnus 

translation to the monastery ^’hurch Th( bu Uiing 
w^^Vr^ted by Abbot Ayndorffer in HfiO to replace* a 
wooden church. 

iiA«T, BtbliMk0i» Uutonea tnedt* am (Bcrim. 


; MaTKHs 


Te 0«itl«ntem OMudili. See Hcmary, 

Bret'xary Hymtta of the ttomry. 

Tegianum. Sec Diano, Dioobak or. 

T«hUMlt0P«O, DioCBAR or (TlCHnANTKrBCBNWH), 

in the Hepublio of Mexico, suffragan of Oiixaca. Itii 
area mvers the sinithcni rmrt of the StaUM of Oaxaca 
ari<l Vera Ouz, thr«>ugh the Isthmuii of TchuAntejicc. 
Its i>o| mint ion is aIkhiI 202,000; the residence of 
the bishop, the city of TehuantctK>c, has 10,000 
inhabitants. 

Hurgoa ri'latre the follownng, wdiieh he deciphered 
fnmi ancient Za|M>tecan pietiires: A «hi»rt time bt*fore 
the Spanish set f»H>t on Mexican wnl the subjects of 
the King of Tebuantepre lagginl him U> make a sao- 
rifice to their gotls, and in particular to Guincipo- 
cochf* This the king (lit! aiul then said: “The gnmt 
God announces tiiat the tune luis coint* when he shall 
be (Irivini fniin this earth IxH'uuse his emunire sliiil) 
mxm timv<‘ from the regions of the rising Hun; these 
men will be white, and none of the Kings of three ri'- 
gums shall be able to rreisl their strength or their 
ariiiH 'I'hcv will Kubjc*ct us to mim»ry ami sliall bring 
in their w'ake men wdio wnll be our prirets ant! to 
w'hom (ho(M‘ of us who shall remain wull be forocnl to 
disclow* our sms on bcmlixl knes’s”. 

On 24 April, 1322, Fray liiirtoloiTK^ de OlmiKlo with 
INxin^ dc Alvanwlo arrivtHl at lVhuantejx»c. I'he 
monarch, Omiionn, a n^lativc of tlic Knnwror Moiiti- 
zuma, rcf iMviHi them with o|H'n arniH. He embraced 
the Catholic Faith, and a few years later eri'eted at his 
e\|M*ns<* in his royal city the convent of H. Domingo. 
The Fnineiwian leathers, as wi‘ll ns the famous Dinmni- 
ean Fray Uartolomf* cle his ('asas, Bishop of Chiapas, 
prcMicheil the (josix 4 in 3\huanteiH»c. The nrst 
priretH to Sf‘ttle there W'en‘ Fray Gn^gorio BeteU and 
Fray Bernardo ilr Albuquerque, A few years later iMi 
attemjd wtis mmle by the di’wcndonts of Ibo King 
C'oMiJopii to return to paganism, but this plot when 
diHeo\ere<l w'as nuickly suppressed (wx' Mxxtcxi). 
Wixni tlx* See of Uaxaca was (treabxl in 1535, all the 
territory on which the city of 'rehuantefXHi is situated 
belongtAl t^i it ami remairiCHl so until 1H91 when 
XIII mmle of it a separate m***, suffragan of (h&xoca or 
Antwjucra 3'hen* are 5 parcx'bial scixxds with alxmt 
fM:)0 pupils, 4 Frotretani colleges with 70 pupils, and 
3 Froii^staot churclieH, In the t‘apital, Ternmntepec, 
there are 14 churehi*s, armmg w’hich that of HanUi i>o- 
mirigo IS notwl for Us phenomenal size ami splendid 
construct ion. ( >Mitzacoalcf>M (t*>Hlay kix^wn as Fu- 
erU» \fexi<M>; is known for the trwfition that fnnn this 
jxirt the cclebraUxl QuetzalcoafI wiihsj for his native 

CJli.i/*'*. Apuntfn IHKU), 

arntriil delmiMtm df Ui rtjmbtiaM >W»/wviri/i 

(.‘ami llt;s Ciw vjcLtr . 

Tailo (Euro), Saint, “Archbishop” of Llandaff^ 
b. at h>cluw CJunniau, near Tenby, Fcnibrokrehirt*; 
fl. Hi Llan<lih» Vawr, Cannartliemhire. probably in or 
Ix*fore5fK), an c>l<l man, but Ussher jHits tusdeatb at 604. 
Sir John Khys thinks that lus true name was Elku or 
EilUau; in I>atin it usually ap{xws as Tcliarui, in lire* 
ton asTeliau, and in French aslYIo. He wm coiwiii U» 
Ht. David and born of a g<K)xl family settlcxl at FtspaUV , 
near Timby. His father, whrise name wan mobably 
Usvllt, mav |K>ssibly lx* xlentifKjd with Bt. larelJ, tbw 
patnm of tW parish church of Hauiidenrfi^s Hm mth 
ter Anaunied, or Anauved, mamed Ktiig Budio of 
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Armorica, and became the mother of St. Oudaceua, 
Teilo'e successor. The earliest extant biographies of 
the saint are late and uncritical. Educated under 
St. Dyfrig or Dubric (q. v.), at Hen t land, Here- 
fordshire. and under St. Haul the Old or Pauhnus at 
Whitiand, Carmarthenshire, he subsequentljr ruled 
the monastic school at Llandaff, named after him Ban- 
gor Deilo. The story of his visit to Palestine with 
fclB. David and Padam (or Paternus) about 518, and 
their consecration there as bishops by John III, Pa- 
triarch of Jerusalem, is not now generally credited; 
but it seems that about that date, when St. Dubric 
withdrew to Bardsey, St. Teilo succeeded him at 
Llandaff. In 547 the ^‘yellow plague” began to rav- 
age Wales, and shortly afterwards St. Teilo with many 
of his flock crossed to Armorica, where they were hos- 
pitably entertained by his friend St. Saroi^son, Abbot 
and Bishop of Dol. After seven years and seven months 
Teilo returned to Wales, and is said to have been 
elected to the archiepiscopate vacant by the death of 
St, David, and to have transferred it from Menevia 
(q. V.) to Llandaff (q. v.); but the more general mod- 
em opinion seems to be that in Wales at that epoch 
the episcopate was not yet diocesan. 

The story of the three bodies of the saint, which 
were discovered the day after his death, was prob- 
ably invented to account for the fact that the churches 
at Llandaff, Llandilo Vawr, and Penally, all claimed 
to possess his body. Doubtless at his death his relics 
were widely dist^uted. To-day they are venerated 
at I^andeleau (Finist^re), Plogonnac (Finist^re), and 
Saint T41o (C5tes-du-Nord). Five parish churches 
in Brittany are dedicated to him (Landeleau, Leuhan, 
Montertelot, PWd<Sliac, and Saint T^4o) as well as a 
chapel between Plogonnac and I^cronan. The mod- 
em Catholic church at Tenby bears the names of 
** Holyrood and St. Teilo ”. The dedication of twelve 
churches in the present Anglican Diocese of St. Da- 
vid ^s, and of six in that of Llandaff, show they owe their 
origin to this seal. Borlase argues his connexion with 
six dedications in Cornwall and Devon. It is stated 
that he w^ formally canonized, but no date is given. 
He b not infrecjuently represented in Breton churches 
as riding on a stag. His festival is, or was, kept in 
Wales and at Saint T<^lo on 9 February; at Dol, as a 
double, on 29 November; and in other places in Brit- 
tany on 25 November. 

Acta SS„ Y (Paris, IHOl), .*K)3; L» Grand, Saint* de la Br4taane , 
(Quimpor, 1001), 331, 610: Lu)To Id Diet *’ - 


Armonqt 

•. V.; Q 


iAMiiArit in jBW (^ndon. 


N(U. Btog,, 
1911). a. V.; 


Mmahay of Sf^land and Wale* (London. 1887), 60; Evans, L»- 

134: Loth, in AnnaU* de Bretagne, IX, X. Rbbs. 
W«kh Satnta (London. 1836), 253 

John B. Wainewriqht. 

(from Greek tApi, end, and X67of, sci- 
ence) is seldom used according to its etymological 
meaniii(| to denote the branch of philosophy which 
deals with ends or final causes. It moans the doc- 
trine that there is design, punxise, or finality in the 
world, that efforts are in some manner intentional, and 
that no complete account of the universe is possible 
without reference to final causes (for the notion of 
final cause, see Cause). With mechanism (q v) 
teleology admits the determinism of physical efficient 
cau^. It also acknowledges that the object of sci- 
entific r^ch is to discover the laws of phenomena, 
and that any fact is ^lentifically eirolained when ade- 
quate causes are assigned to it, and^the conditions of 
lU occurrence am kno^ But against mechanism, 
^ ^ V® determinism, these laws, anci 

the mode of acti\nty of efficient causes reveal the ex- 
wtenoe of a directive principle and of finahty in the 

quo^on is not whether 
torn are efficient or final causes, whether, for instance, 
man sees because he has eyes or has eyes in order to 


sec. Final causes and efficient Causes are not mutu- 
ally exclusive. It must be admitted that any r^ult 
in nature is to be ascribed to an unbroken chain of 
active causes, and the function of the final cause is not 
to supply any missing link but to explain how the 
activity of efficient causes is directed toward useful re- 
sults. Nor can the teleologist be asked to indicate 
the end of every activity any more than the mechanist 
can be required to indicate the efficient Cause of every 
phenomenon. Finally the problem does not refer to 
cons(;iou8 and intelligent finahty such as is manifested 
in human purposive actions, for it is obvious that in 
many of his actions man is guided by the idea of a pre- 
conceived plan which he endeavours to reahze. Hu- 
man works are for something; the house is built to live 
in; the clock is made to keep time; the machine is con- 
structed to perform some work; the statue is carved 
to realize some ideal; etc. Are we justified in speak- 
ing of the works of nature in the same way? When we 
speak of ends and purposes in nature do we not attrib- 
ute to it that which is distinctly human? Do we not 
carry too far the process of personification and anal- 
ogy, and thereby incur the reproach of anthropo- 
morphism? According to mechanists, because we fore- 
see results we fabely conclude that nature strives to 
realize them. Ends exist in the mind which studies 
nature, not in nature itself. To admit ends is men- 
tally to reverse the natural process, to look upon the 
effect as a cause, and from it to ascend the causal series 



1. It is important at first to make a distinction be- 
tween extrinsic and intrinsic finality. The former 
consists in realizing an end which is outside of the be- 
in^ that realizes it, and thus in contributing to the 
utihty and welfare of other beings. In this way the 
mineral is utilized by the plant, and the plant by the 
animal. Or again the heat of the sun is a condition of 
growth and development. From this extrinsic finality 
result the subordination of various beings, and the or- 
der and harmony of the universe. But while extrin- 
sic finality seems obvious in several instances many of 
its details escape us^ and it is easy to make a wrong 
use of it by attributing false or childish ends to every 
being and event, and by taking a narrow anthropocen- 
tric view of finality. This abuse of final causes called 
for the vigorous protests of Bacon C*De Dignitate et 
Auimientiaftf*ipnt.iariiiTi ” TTT iv), Descartes (‘^rincipia 
‘Meditatione8”,III,IV), 

, wd. app.). The exclusive 

consideration of extrinsic ends contributed probably 
^^y other cause to the discredit into which 
telwlogy fell at the time of the Renaissance. Yet, as 
Voltaire rightly remarks, it is clear that if the nose was 
not made to wear spectacles, it was made for the sense 
of smell (Dictionni^e philosophique, s. v. Causes fi- 
nales). Here Voltaire appeab to the principle of in- 
^insic finahty which, according to Aristotle and St. 
Thomas, is primary , while extrinsic finality is derived 
and secondary. 

Intrinsic finality consists in the fact that everv 
i^ing has within itself a natural tendency whereby 
Its activity IS directed towards the perfection of its 
own nature. “As the influx of the efficient cause con- 
sists in its own action, so the influx of the final cause 
ynsists in Its being soi^ht after and desired” (St. 
Thomas, De ventate^ Q. xxii, a. 2). But this 
desire or appetitns (see Appetite) is not necessarily 
<»nTOious. St. Thomas does not hesitate to speak of 
patur^ apatite”, ” natural inclination”, and even 
intention of nature”, to mean that every being has 
within Itself a directive principle of activity. The 
nnal cause is a good which satisnes a tendency spring- 
from the nature (q. v.) of every D^g. 

specific p^ection, 
erythmg in nature has an inclination to its own opera- 
to its own end, which it reaches through these 
operations. Just as everything is, such alon are its 
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operations and its tendency to what is auitai>le to 
itself” (St. Thomas, “Contra Gentiles”, IV, xi\) 
Acconlingly, God does not dirivt creatures t<i their 
entfe from outside, but through their owm nature. 
This teleological view does not supjxiat* that every 
efficient cause in the world is directtni irnrnediatelv 
by an intelligence, but by its own natural tendency. 
The Divine plan of creation is carried out by the 
various beings theinst*lves a<?ttng in conformity with 
their nature. When, however, this hnahty is calUsI 
immanent, this e.xpr(»s«ion must not l>e understo<Hl 
in a pantheistic stuise, us if the intelligence which the 
world manifests were to Ix' idcntdiiHl with the world 
itself, but in the sense that the immediate prineiple 
of finality is immanent in every l>eing. 

II Thus undersUmd the principle of teleology 
seems almost obvious. Activity is essential to everv 
being, and the same substance, pla(*ed in the same 
<*ondition8, always acts in the same w'ay. Its effix’t, 
therefore, does not happen by chanc«‘, for chamH‘ 
cannot account for fixity and stability. Within the 
substance itself must lie found a principle of deter- 
mination. Now what is a determination but an 
ada[)tation and an orientation Uiward an end? The 
fa<*t that the world i.s goveniini by laws, far frtim 
giving any supjxirt. to the inwhanistic iHniception, is 
rather oppostMi to it. A law is not a cause*, but the 
expression of the constant manner in which f‘aus<*H 
produce their effects. To say that there art* laws is 
simply to state the determinism of naturt*, and it is 
precisely to this dett*rmiiusm that St. Thomas 
appt'als to establish t<*le()log>^ ‘‘Every active cause* 
acts for an end, otherwise from its activity one effect 
would not rtwuU rather than anoth(*r, except by 
chance” (Summa Th(»ol., 1, Q. xhv, a. 4). And again: 
“It is necessary that every active causi* should art 
for an end. For in a series of causc*s, if th<* first Im* 
r»*mov(*<i, the others also are remiived (t e, fad to 
produce their effects] . Hut the final cause* i« the 
first of all causes. The reason is that inatt(*r d(M»s not 
receive a form (i. e,, d(x?8 not change) cxci'pt throiigli 
tlie influence of an active cause. For nothing of itwlf 
passes from potmtia to actm (w*e Arn^s kt Potkntia), 
anti the active cause d<x»H not act e\ct‘pt in coiist*- 
quence of the intention of an end Otherwise*, if the* 
active cause were not d(»termineHl to pnxluee seuiie 
particular effect, it would not prewiuce this raUier 
than some either. In order to proeluce a de*te*nnHUHl 
effect, it must, therefore, be determineel to Homt'thing 
in particular which 8<*rvt*8 as an end As in ratiemal 
beings this det(*rmi nation takes place through the 
rational appt*tite or will, m in e>the*r lx*inp it 
place through a natural inclination whicii is calleel 
natural apfH*tite” (Summa Thexil., I-ll, Q. i, a 2 1 

Efficient cau.ses are not iiidifTercnt, mid tlH'ir e*ff<*e*ts 
are not feirtuitous As a matter of fact, from the 
nianv inelividual activities of the various Ix'ings of the 
worlel order and harmony result in the universe*. 
And when different force-s esmserge toward a fiar- 
monious re*sult, the*ir eon verg<*noe e*annot be cxplaine*(l 
except bv admitting that the*v tend to rcjiliw* a plan. 
Life is essentially teliHilogicaf There is a co-orelina- 
tion of all the organs, the functions of every one 
depending on thof«* of the otheTs, and temdmg U> the 
welfare of the whole organism. Little by little tlu 
primitive cell develops aixxirding to the general tyjK* 
of the species and evolves into the complete organism. 
To Aristotle’s statement that “nature ^apU the 
organ to the funettion, and not the 
organ” (De partib.. animal, IVr xih 694b, 13), 
Lucretius rephcxl: “kothing in the body is made m 

IVder Xt w« may ii. W;hat happen, 
is the cause of ita use" 

822-56),— an objection which hi^ 
more forcibly by Arwtot e himnelf <Phy^, II, v«i, 
198b). The function, it is true u. the of 

organ; the eye sees becauix^ it is an eye, and, i 


^neral, every function is an effect of active oauM, 
Hut what IS iK>t explaine<i by iiietdiaiutim is the eon* 
vcrgenct* of many different causes toward a given 
n*sult, if organs are so many nuvhaiiisfns, it retains 
to lx* mdicatCHl how* tluxx* ttu*ehaumnis were organised. 
If app(*a) IS made to evolution, it must be remembertxl 
that evolution is not a cause*, hut a mode of develofx* 
ni«*nt, and that organic evolution rather aeeetituai^ 
the n(*etl of final causes. In the inorganic world, 
the iHinstancy of the lau*s of naturt* and the resulting 
order of the worltl tnaniff*)St the existence in evwy 
lx‘ing of a principle of direction and orientation. 

3'lic fuiulameiital defect of rii<*chanism tsinsisU in 
giving exclusive attention to the analyiing of every 
event into its caust^, and in forgt'tting to lixik for tlie 
n*asoti of their Mynth<*si8. If we take a clock to piixx^, 
w'c <hsct>ver in it nothing hut sorings, wheels, pivots, 
h*verH etc. When wc have explameci the intHihanism 
which ultimately caus4*s the revolutions of the hands 
on the dial, shall wc siiv that the ckwk was not made 
to kiH*p lime? The inteUigeiiee that designed it is 
not in the chx^k itm*lf w'hich now obeys its own laws. 
Yet in reality wc have an miaptation of means to an 
end Thus the unconscious finality in the wxirUl leads 
t4i the ixmcluHion that thert> must be an intelligent 
cause of the world. The whole preceding doctrine 
is w'cll summcHi up in the following jx&ssagc from 8t. 
Thomas (Summa Theol., I, Q. ciii, a., ad Sum): 
“The natural lunxissity inhenmt in things that are 
determiiu'd U) one effwt is impn*si«Hl on them by the 
Divine jxiwer which din>ctH them to their end, just 
as the mxx^ity which <iinH*tM the arrow U» the target 
is imprf^HMxl on it by the archer, and dmw not come 
from the arrow itsf»lf. There is this differtmee, how- 
ever, tliat what enmtures nwiye from God is their 
nature, wheri‘as the (lirtM*tion imparted by man to 
natural things lieyond w’hat is natural b) them is a 
kirul of violence. Hence, as the forcetl nccixisity of 
the arniw shows the din*ctioii intendwi by the archer, 
so the natural detennimsm of cn*atun*H is a sign of 
the government of Divine Pixividcnci*”. 

rAKOKni, Thhtrtr /ondnfm*n^4ilr dr I'arir rt dr ti nui*»t9tu» (7tH mi,» 
UMW); Funt. Tfuftrm (Usttlsn. IHSU) . OrTiiiMii.rr. AUgt*- 
mr^nr AMuiAvoA: (Ma»ii»t«*r, ItSMl), Idkm. tUr 
mt** (l»iMi«*rtM)rri. ISC3): Janict. mumm /I naUni (PurWj ISS 4 I). 
tr by Arri.iM‘K (KflintmrKh, ISM3): MiouniCK, cA. 

w/ra/i* (UrtJVHlii, UK)5) , I»Knr «. in*H$td\owa pK%lo»of»hu» 

(Fwiburg. IHMO), Hcu.T-Pnrimotiiiit khu Ricarr, 

,if» cnurrM fifuiUn (P»ri»i. lisrj); UK Vomj*ii, Ciiuif r0irifn4r #1 
/imdr iFnrw, ISHtb ; Bai-UKtis anu MfsxiK In l>ui, of rhtlm, 
and Vmvrh^d (Nsw Y»tk, IWU), •. V.; Kiauks, W»rt^hueh drr 
loMOphtJirhrn Brartffr (ll«*rlln, IWlOj, N. V. JfttKrJt. rtf. 

C. A. Ditbray. 


Telepathy (ri}\#, far, and Ar«^?r to experience), 
I term intrcKluccd by F. W. 11. Myers in 1HS2 to 
Icnote “the ability of one iiiiml to ifnpn*s#i or to be 
fnf>n*ssfsi by another mind otherwise than through 
he recognixfNl channels of senw” f<»urr»ey, “I'hati- 
jisniK of the Living”, 6); or: ‘'the rofiinitinication 
t( iriiprf*ssions of any kind from one mind <0 anotbw. 
ndefM»ndently of the nH’ogntwnl ebannels of s^miw 
Myers, “lluriiiin IVrsonality”, I, xxi). 

r 'ITie term telepathy is sometimes usf‘d, m <*on- 
orinity wdth its derivation, to mean the dir^*ct com- 
nunication lK*t wH*n minds at a great distanw, Bnch 
erms as thouglit-transf<*r<»nec, mind-reading, or 
Ticntal suggestion Wfnild then apply to the ciirCfri 
•ommunieat ion l>ctwfs*ii minds in the same rjiom <ir 
it a small distancx*. Generally, howevitr, at kxMit in 
h^nglish, telepathy connotes only the exclusion of 
he nsjognixcxl channels of sensation, irrespective ^ 
be distance. It mipfiosos that, in some casca, 
jsual signs by which ideas are nia^iwt4!sl-*-«piaicli, 
nrriting. giisturcs, muscular contiaction, faaial 
,i„n e» 4 >t-nuiy be diimeniied with. »nd that miwfe U9 
Jile to coniroiinioate, if notdirwtiy and immediatM^ 
%i any rate through some medium which in 
From the ordinary mc<iium of sense-percept ion. Tl^ 
Linde«it<xxi, telepathy includtw two classea of fnoti. 
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A. The first class consists of intentional communi- 
ications, when a person (the agent) by the con^n- 
tration of his mind on some object makes an effort 
to transfer an idea to another person (the percipient) 
who may or may not be aware of the attempt, and 
who may or may not make an effort to receive the 
communication. The experiments, made sometimes 
on normal, more generally and more successfully on 
hypnotizea subjects, include the transference of 
tastes, sounds, visual images, pain etc. ; the guessing 
of numbers, cards, colours^ aiagrams etc., thought 
of by the agent; the execution or inhibition of move- 
ments in compliance with the agenVs will; the pro- 
duction or cessation of the hypnotic condition at a 
command mentally given; and other similar trans- 
ferences of thought. In a few successful instances 
the agent has been able to produce apparitions of 
himself or even of a third person to the percipient 
in another nxim or house. In these experiments the 
main difficulty is to make sure that the percipient 
in no wav uses his senses^ which are in a state of 
hyperaesthesia or extraordinary acuteness, and that 
the correct guesses cannot be accounted for by similar 
habits, suggestions, and associations in both the 
agent and the percipient. Exhibitions of so-called 
mind-reading are generally explainable either by clever 
collusion, or by muscle-reading when there is contact 
between the agent and the percipient, or by the 
interpretation of sensory indications consciously or 
unconsciously given. 

B. The other class of facts consists of spontaneous 
communications in which, as far as we can know, 
t.he agent has no intention of manifesting himself to 
the percipient. Herein are included especially the 
intimation of the danger, illness, distress, or death 
of some person, generally a friend or relative, and the 
apparition of the phantasm of such a person, especially 
at the time of his death. Th(‘ de^ee of precision 
and exactness of these monitions varies indefinitely. 
Sometimes they consist in a merely physical occur- 
rence coincident with the death, such as noise, the 
fall of some object, of a picture, etc. Sometimes 
ill-defined and inexplicable feelings of restlessness 
and unewsiness are experienced, or the sudden idea 
of what is happening^ flashes across the mind. Some- 
times finally, either in the waking state or in dreams, 
apparitions are seen, and even entire scenes witnessed 
in all their details. The main difficulty in these 
ca^ is to determine whether they present mere 
coincidences due to subjective factors, such as habit, 
association, memory, expectation etc., or a real 
causality. 

II. Two problems are to be solved regarding telep- 
athy; A. Is the existence of telepathy as a fact 
demonstrated? B. If it is, what is its explanation? 

A. Is the fact of telepathy established? In the 
past thirty or forty years, this subject hm been 
studiiHl critically. A large number of facts have been 
collected, especially by the Society (or Psychical 
Research, founded m 1882, and have betm published 
in “Phantasms of the Living”, the “Proceedings” of 
the society, and many other works. In France, the 
“Annales des Sciences Psychiquos” also record 
numerous oases. At present the literature on the 
subject IS very extensive. After considering the 
cumulative evidence for the existence of telepathy, 
there cajinot fail to remain in the mind at least a 
(Immoral impression that chance does not account for 
the number of coincidences, which is far greater than 
^ according to chance-probabilitv. 

In the Census of Hallucinations”, after due allow- 
ance for po^ible cause's of error, whereas ordinary 
chance coincidence would give 1 :19,000 as the propor- 
coincidences of apparitions with the fact 
of death, the actual proportion is 1:43, or 440 times 

r ter than would be expected. In experiments, 
proportion of successful attempts varies greatly, 


yet, in general, it is far above that which chance- 
coincidence would lead us to expect. Nevertheless, 
the fact of telepathy is not yet accepted universally 
as strictly demonstrated. There are so many diffi- 
culties to meet, so many causes of error to avoid, 
and so many obstacles to overcome, that results 
obtained so far are not looketl upon by all as sufficient 
to give a scientific certitude of the fact. 

B. Various theories have been proposed to account 
for the fact of telepathy. Some, appealing to a pre- 
ternatural causality, have supposed the intervention 
of goixi or evil spirits. But the principle admitted 
by all scientists, philosophers, and theologians is 
that a fact must be looked upon as natural until the 
contrary is proved. The present impossibility of 
giving a scientific explanation is no proof that there 
IS no scientific explanation. The unexplained is not 
to be identified with the unexplainable, and the 
strange and extraordinary nature of a fact is not a 
justification for attributing it to powers above nature. 
Another attempt, namely the spiritistic hypothesis, 
cannot be discussed here (see Spiritism). Attempts 
at a scientific explanation rest either on a psychologi- 
cal basis (Myers, Sir Oliver J^odge) or on a physical 
and physiological basis (Sir W. Crookes, Flournoy, 
Ochorowicz). Among psychological attempts is the 
supposition of the existence of a sub-conscious mind 
or subliminal self endowed with all the powers required 
to account for all the facts. While the considerable 
influence of the subconscious or the subliminal 
cannot be denied, the theory in its generality has the 
grave defect of being the fact itself expressed in other 
terms, and of having for its only proof the fact itself 
which it seeks to explain. Others simply appeal to 
supernormal faculties that are purely psychological. 
Among physiological and physical attempts arc the 
suppositions of some neurotic fluid, brain vibrations, 
or a special form of energy transmitted from brain to 
brain through some unknown medium. All these 
attempts are unsatisfactory, and, according to all, 
the problem is still unsolved. Further experiments 
are needed, both to establish the fact itself beyond 
all doubt, and chiefly to detcTinine its psychological 
and physical conditions. Until this is done, any 
theory is premature. 

Grassbt, L'occultisme hier et aujourd'hui (Montpellier, 1907), 
tr. Tubeu^ The Martels beyond Science (New lork, 1910); 
Gurnby, Myers, Podmore, Phantasms of the Living (London, 
1886); Myers, Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily 
Death (liondon and New York, 190.1); Gutberlet, Der Kampf 
um die Seele (Mains, 1903) ; Mason, Telepathy and the Subliminal 
Self (New York, 1899); Maxwell, Les PhSnominea psychtqurs 
(Pans, 1903); tr. Finch, Metapsychical Phenomena (New Y’ork 
and Ixindon, 1905); Mercier, Psychologie (Louvain, 1903), 
Ochorowicz, La suggestion mentals (Paris, 1889), tr. Fitzqeraid 
(New York, 1891); Podmore, Apparitions and Thought-Trans- 
ference (London and New York, 1894); Thomas, Thought-Trans- 
ference (New York, 1905): Anon., Pressentimenti e telepatie, a 
senes of articles in Civiltd caUolica (1899, 1900); Annales des 
sciences psychigues, passim; Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research, pamim, especially Report on the Censue of Hallucina- 
tions, X (1894), 25-422- Sidqwick in Baldwin, Diet, of Philos. 
ond Psychol. (New York. 1902), s. v. Telepathy, and Psychical 
Research. 

C. A. Dubray. 

Tidese, Diocese of (Telesinensis). — Telese, a 
small town in the Province of Benevento, Southern 
Italy, is situated in the valley of the Galore, well known 
for its hot sulphur springs. The ruins of the ancient 
Telesia, the Tedis of the Oscan coins, are to be seen vet 
on Monte Acerro. The city was captured by Hannibal 

207 B. c.: Scipio founded a colony there. Having 
falle^ mto decay it was rebuilt in the ninth century. 
Its mst bishop mentioned is Agnellus (487): in the 
^nth century it was subject to the Archbishop of 
®^^vento. In 1612 Bishop Gian Francesco Leoni 
(1508) transferred the episcopal residence to Cerreto 
Sanmta. In 1818 the see was united to that of Pied- 
imonte d Alife, but was re-established in 1852. Among 
its bishops we may note: Alberico Giacquinto (1540), 
renowned for his learning and piety; Angelo Massar- 
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elli (1567), secretary of the Council of Trent, of 
which he wrote the acts and a diary ; Vinceiuo Lu(K>li 
(1792), a distin^ishefi jurisconsult. The diocest? 
contains 24 parishes with 60,600 inhabitants, 40 
secular and 10 regular priests, 2 convents of men and 5 
nunm‘ries, and a school for young girls. 

Cai’pkllJctti, chiese d* Italia, XIX; Packuu, Stemarir ttU*-- 


riche di Telese (ITTf)). 


U. Benkjni. 



Telesio, Bernardino, Italian humanist and phil- 
osopher, b. of a noble family at Cosenza, near Na|>les, 
150S; d. there, 15H8. He studied successively at 
Milan, Rome, and Padua. In Southern Italy the 
volt against Aristoteleanism had already begun. At 

Padua 'Velesio first 
came to be recogniztsl 
as a leader of the anli- 
Aristoti'leans. After 
residing sex eral years 
in Rome, where h(' (ui- 
joy('d the |)atronage of 
Paul IV, Telesio r<‘- 
turned to Nat>l<‘s, and 
later foundcsi an aca<l- 
emy at Cosenza. His 
principal work is enti- 
tled “ De re r u in 
natura juxta pro|>ria 
principia”, thf‘ first 
part of which was [>ub- 
lished in Rome, 1565, 
and th(' second in 
NajilcH, 15S7. He was 
a radical opponent 
both of tin* methcMl 
and of the content of 
Aristot clean philoso- 
phy. He consaieriHl 
From Fn-hor’M ThotttnniJ \ ir- t he scliohisl ic fol- 

i«rorum. Nur..ml.. r*. ILHS. Aristoll.- n- 

lied too much on retison and too little on the siaises. 
Th(‘ “reasoners’', he beliiwed, were ov(?r-<*onfident 
of their powc*r to reach the siMTets of nature l)y 
syllogistic methods. With conscious humility, 
tLrefore, he determiniMl to trust to his .sens<‘s 
alone, and, beginning; “in the dust”, he strm'e 
to reach the highest [uruiach* of natural truth. I his 
exclusion of reason from the task and the consi*- 
quent exaltation of .sense above every other faculty ol 
trie mind resulted naturally in the stuisistic d(»ctrine 
that all knowl(*dge is feeling {aerDius) or sensation, and 
in the materialistic doctrine that the woul it^<*lf is 
mulorial. In the contMil of lii« philoHophy he o|)- 
nosod tho Aristot (‘liiiii (loctrinc of iiiiittcr and form, 
suiwtituting for it th(t <lortrine that ovorytlunjt is 
composed of matter and force, the two principal 
forces beine heat and cold. Heat is centralutejl in t he 
sun, and cold in the earth. As the Platonist I alriMi 
iKiinted out, there is an inherent contradiction in 
Tek'sio’s system. For, if we arc to rely on the w-nw-s 
and not on reason, since the senses do not reveal the 
existence of matter except as modifietl by forctw, the 
central doctrinal prinriple is in Lini 

most imiwrtant methodological tenet. This mun^ 
was brought out in the discussions betwwn the advti- 
cates of Listotle and the folKiwers of Telesio in the 
sixteenth century. Among the most ardent diwuples 
of Telesio were Campanella and Giordano 

Fioesktiso. Bemardiru, T^. 

Florence. 1872); H6rroifio, //*«<. '>/ • 

1900). 92 aqq.; WiNDELBAiiD. Hut. of PhU., ir. Tvm 

(New York. 1901). :B6 -aq. TUBNEH. 


mart>Tdom. Eu»ebiu«t (Hist . cccl., IV, vii, xiv) plft0€« 
the licginuing of his jHintificatc in tiie twelfth yew 
of Hadrian’s reign (128-129), his death in the first 
3 'ear <»f the reign of Antoninus Pius (138-139). Th««e 
statements, however, should b<^ compared with Light- 
foot, “TIk* Apostolic Fatlicrs”, 1 (London, 1899). 201 
8(p, swtion on “Piarlv Roman Hucw^i^ons and Har- 
nack, “Ch'schichte der altchristl. Literatur”, pt. II, 
’* Die ChnmoloKie”. I (lAUPBiff. 1879), 70 aci. In the 


’* Die Chnmologie”, I (lAupBig, 1879), 70 In the 
fragment of the letter of Irenams of Lyons to Pojpe 
X'ictor couciTuing the celebration of lifter (Kumm., 
“ H ist . iH*c \ . , ” xxi V ) , Teh'siihorus is mentioned m one 
of the Roman bishops wht» always cek^rated Easter 
on Sunday, witliout, howi'ver, abandtiniujg church fel- 
lowship witli tlif^sc' communities (hat did not follow 
this custom. None of the statements in the Liber 
|Kmtificalis” and other aut horitu^s of a later date as to 
liturgi<*al and other dtHusious of this jKijK? aw? genuine, 
In the Roman Martymlogy his feast is givtm under 
5 jHnuar>'; the (lre<‘k Church etdebraU^s it on 22 
February. 

DurMKHNK, lAlter fumtifimlin, 1 (PttTiM. IHHS), 129 iKi.j jAFr«, 
i{cgt.*tti mm. pHtnl., I ( 2 iui tni.), C; Lanukn, dor rdm- 

inrhen Kirche, I (IVitin, 1881), lO.'!- 104. 

J. P. KmaoH. 

Telosphorut of CoteuBa (TifKOpHoitnH, Tmeo- 
uiPHOHUs), a name assuinisl by one of the j^seudo- 
imiphet.s during the lime of the Clre^ii Schism. He 
gav(‘ out that he wiwi iMirii at Coscuiza ami lived as a 
nermit mvir the site of the ancient ThelMVi. His 
book of pnxiictions on tlie scliism was the most 
fsipular of the nuiiKTous prophc*t ic treatises that were 
spreiwl broadiuist by thc‘ many self-coiistitnUHl 
prophets of tliat period. More than twenty manu- 
Hiuiptsof it an' still extant, and it first apiwared in 
print with various inter|>olations: “Liln^r de luagnm 
tribulationihuH in proximo futuris, vie.*' (Venice, 
1516). The work w^as originally eompilcHl akiiit 1386 
fnun the WTiting.s of Joachim of Flora, John of 
Ro(luetailland»*, the “Cyrillie Pniphecy”, and other 
a|K>calyptic treatises whos<‘ authors are mentioned 
in the thnlicatory jireface addn'swHl to Antoniotto 
Adorno, the Doge <»/ Veni<H‘. Its chief prophecies are: 
tlie schism will luid in 1393 at Perugia, where the 
aiitiiMipe and liis followers will be piinisluMl; a short 
iieriod of p(*ace will follow, whenniiKin the EmjKjror 
Fn8h*ri<^k 111 with thrw antiiMnM?H will inaupraU? a 
cruel r>ers(‘cut ion of the clergy, who will be deprive 
of all their teiniMiralitiiw; King Charles of Franet? will 
be imprisoiMsl, but miraculously liberatcsl; the 
“Angelic Pastor” will ascend the papal throne; under 
his |>onlificat«* the clergy will voluntarily reiioun^ 
their teiii|M>ral rsmsi^HHionH and a gf'ncral counml will 
h'gisliitc that the income of the clergy is lirniUHl to 
what is necessary for a ilecent. livelilsMMj; the An- 
gelic Pastor” wull taki* from the (h'rman olwUirs 
tlH' right to elect the emisTor, he will «7own the 
I'Tench King Charles emjM'ror, and resUire the C hurch 


R) its original ixiveiiy and fx'rvice of Hnaiiy, 

the iKitM* and the empewir w'ill under! ak<* a CTtiSiMie, 
regain the Iloly I. 4 incJ. ami bring tie* Jews, Crwks, 
and infidels back to C3irist. A rf'fjilaUon of these? 


Telendiorus, Saint, Pope (about 12^1.%). He 
wJth^venth Roman bishop m succwwmn from tto 

Apostles, and, a 

iM^s (Adv. ha-rescB, ill, ui, 3), suffered a gionous 


ami miHieis imrn. iap v/hhp**. ; 

l)ror>hc*ci<‘s, written by the Cernian Hiwilogian Hitiiry 
of Langensiein, is printer! in IVz, ‘‘ 
doUirum Noviss,” I. II (Augsburg, * 

Kampkmh. Knurr prophetien u. Aaurrmgrn C.MufUeh, IWwIo. 
•i-w >’4p.u.. tr. Amteoei ». I (UiEl..». 

1891). 152 MiCBAEL OtT. 

Ttll el-AmaniE T»bl«t«, The, are a coUection of 
some 3.50 clay tablets found m 
the ancient Egyptian citv of 
Tell el-Amarna) about midway bctweeji MeiMIM 
and Thebes, 200 of them nre now in Mm. 
the British Museum, .50 in 22 m CM ora^ only 

a few are private properl v. I 

Babylonian language and cuneiform clmracters ana 
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date from the fifteenth century b. c. They consist 
mostly of letters and State records sent to Ku^s 
Ame^ot^ III and Amenhotep IV of Ejo^t, by 
rulers of Western Asia (Babylonia, Assyria, Mittoni) 
and provincial governors of Araumi (Northern 
Syria) and Canaan (Palestine). All these documents 
tnrow considerable light on the conditions of Western 
Asia from about 1500 to 1300 b. c. ; they wntain most 
precious information concerning the history, geog- 
raphy, religion, and language of me predecessors and 
contemporaries of the Hebrews in Palestine, and, in 
many cases, illustrate and confirm what we already 
know from the Old Testament. 

The bent work on the Tell cl- Amarae tablets ( transcription, Oe^ 
man translation, aloaearj', and notes) in that of Knudwon, Dte 
El Amarna Taftsm in Hinrirha' Vorderatiatiache BtMioihek, il 
(Leipaig. 1907-9). The Berlin and Cairo tablets were edited by 
Abkl and Winckucr, Der Thonta/elfund von El Amarna 
90), and thoee in the British Museum by Buisou), The Tea el- 
Amarna TaUeia in the B. M. (London, 1892). For ail ^bleu 
known in 1896 aee also: Wincklbk, Die Thonta/eln von TeUrU- 
Amarna (transcription, German translation, and glossa^); 
BcMHADVli, Keilinachriftliche Bibliothek (Berlin, 1896); English 
translation by Mi:Tc:Ai.r (Bkirlin and New York, 1896); Condbr, 
The Tell- Amarna Tableta (2nd ed., London, 1894); Niebuhr, The 
TeU^l-Antama Period; Relatione of Egypt and Weatem Aaia in the 
16th century B. C. according to the Tell-eU Amarna tableta (The 
Ancient Baal), (London, 1901); Flanders Petrie, Tell el- Amarna 
(Ixmdon, 1894h Idem, Syria and Egypt from the TeU el- Amarna 
Lettera (London, 1898); Idem, A Hiat. of Ancient Egypt, II (4th 
ed., lAindon, 1904); Jeremias, Daa Alte Teatament im Lichte dee 
Allen Orienia. (Leipaig, 1906); Weber, Die Literatur der Baby^ 
lonier u. Aaayrer (Leipaig, 1907): Drorme, Lea Paya Bihliquea au 
tempa d^el Amarna in Revue Biblxque (1908-9). 

A. A. Vaschaldb. 


T411es, Gabriel, Spanish priest and noet, better 
known by his pseudonym of Tirtwi fie Molina, b. at 
Madrid, c. 1571 ; d. at Soria, Aragdn, 21 March, 1648. 
Little is known of his early years except that he 
studied at AloalA de Ilenares. The exact date of his 
ordination to tlie priesthood is not known, but the 
earliest notice of him in that (xinnexion is in 1610 when 
he is mentioned by Andies de Claramonte y Corroy in 
his “lAitanla Moral”, as Padre Fray Gabriel T(*llez of 
the Order of Nuestra Senora de la Merced. He ap- 
pear to have devoted the last years of his life to tne 
affairs of his order and occupiefl responsible offices in 
it. In 1619 he was superior of a convent at Trujillo 
in Estremadura; in 1620, and for several years follow- 
ing. he lived in the monastery of the order in Madrid; 
and in 1645 he became prior of the monastery at Soria 
where he died three years later. It has b^n stated 
that he adopted his norn de plume on account of his 
Holy orders, but this theory is apparently disproved 
by the fact that both names appeared on the same 
title-page. 

Tirso’s first printed volume, ”Ix)8 Cigarrales de To- 
letio, ” appeared in Madrid in 1624 and Barcelona, 1631 . 
The name is taken from cigarral^ a Toledian word 
meaning a country house. The work is patterned 
after Boccaccio’s ” Decameron” and is a collection of 


tales and poems and three comedies, supposed to be 
recited and played by a cfimpany of ladies and 
gentlemen who meet at a cigapral for the pumose of 
diversion. A second collection, entitled “ Deleitar 
aprovechando, ” appeared in Madrid in 1635, and con- 
tains essays, autos sacrarnentaks^ and three religious 
tales. As a drcunatic writer, Tirso was very prolific. 
He is credited with having written four hundi^ pl^ys* 
but only about eighty are now available. During his 
life his comedies were published in five parts, the first 
in Seville, 1627, the third in Tortosa, 1634, the second 
and fourth in Madrid, 1635, and the last in Madrid, 
1636. These contain fifty-nine plays. The play 
which has given Tirso his fame is his “Burlador de 
Sevilla y Convidado de Piedra”, in which he created 
the charactex of Don Juan, afterward immortalised by 
Mosart in his opera of that name and by Lord Byron 
m his poem. Hs is at his b^t in his comedies and his 
^ular nooekts. He excels in wit, originality of dia- 
logue, and ingenuity of plot. 


De Ochoa. Teaorodel Teatro iBapaAo/ (Paris, 1838) ; H^tzen- 
BUticHE. Teatro Eacogido de Fr. GJbrteJL TtUez (Madrid,!^^^) ; 
AAfrfinv PeAa El Teatro del Maeatro Tvrao de Molxna (Valladolid, 
l^)?BL!NiA DE Tireo de Molina (Madrid. 1900). 

Ventura Fuentes. 

Tellier, Michel Lb, b. 19 April, 1603; d. at Paris, 
30 Oct., 1&5. He was commissioned by Cardinal Maz- 
arin to organize the royal army, and having helped to 
appease the troubles of the Fronde, he left to his son 
Louvois in 1666 his duties as secretary of war. After 
h i s appointment 
as chancellor by 
Louis XIV in 167/ 
he had a decisive 
share in the revo- 
cation of the Edict 
of Nantes, which 
he signed. 2 Oct., 

1685, a few days 
before his death. 

Before expiring he 
sang the canticle 
of Simeon *^Nunc 
dimittis”. He 
shared Louis XI V’s 
illusion that there 
were almost no 
Protestants left in 
f'rance, and that 
the act suppressing 
the liberty of Prot- 
estant worship 
was no more than 
the public recogni- 
tion of an accom- 
plished fact, the 
disappearance of Protestantism. His eldest son, 
Micnel Le Tellier, Marquis de Louvois (b. at 
Paris. 18 Jan., 1641; d. 16 July, 1691), noted 
for the remarkable expedition with which he or- 
ganized the armies for the wars of Louis XIV, was 
partly responsible for this false idea, for he led the 
king to believe that the dragonades, military expedi- 
tion which Louvois sent into Protestant villages, had 
finally overcome all resistance. The youngest son of 
Michel Tellier was Charles-Maurice Le Tellier. 
Michel’s funeral oration was delivered by Bossuet and 
F16chier. 

ANDRii^, Michel Le Tellier ei Vorgnniaation de VarmSe monar- 
chique (Paris, 1906); Roubset, Hiat. de Ijouvoia (4 vols., Paris, 
1861-1863). 

Georges Goyau. 



Michel Lb Tellier 
Engraving by Dequevauviller after a 
painting by Charles Champagne 


Telmessiu, titular see in Lycia^ suffragan of Myra. 
Telmessus (or incorrectly Telmissis) was a flourishing 
city west of Lycia, on a bay of the same name (also 
called Glaucus sinus). It was famed for its school of 
divinere, consulted among others by Croesus, prior to 
declaring war against Cyrus, and by Alexander, 
when he came to the town after the siege of Halicar- 
nassus. It must not be confounded with a city of the 
same n^e in Caria. Telmessus was also called 
Anast^opolis in honour of the emperors of that name. 
Its ruins are located at Makri (1500 inhabitants, half 
of them Greek), the capital of a caza in the vilayet of 
Smyrna, and situated upon a rather important 
harbour. The acropolis is still in existence sur- 
rounded walls erected by the Knights of Rhodes 
and the (^noese. The ruins include the remains 
of a theatre ^d a curious tomb cut in the rock. 
Makri derives its name from the Macra of the ancients 
— the Isla Longa of the medieval Italians, which lay 
at the entrance to the gulf. Le Quien (Oriens Christ., 
I, 971) mentions two bishops of Telmessus: Hilary 
(370) and Zenodotus, at the Council of Chalcedon 
(451). The latter is called ” Bishop of the Metropolis 
of Telmesseei and the Isle of Macra”. The ”NotitiiB 
episoopatuum” mentions Telmessus among the suf- 
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fragans of M^a until the tenth century, when it is 
no longer called Macra; in 1316 mention is made of 
the See of Macra and Lybysium”. Lybysium or 
Levissi is about four miles south-west of Makri,and 
has 3000 inhabitants, nearly ail Greeks. 

SMiTHy Dtct of Greek and Roman Gtogr. a. v.. Texiicr, 
mtneure (Paris, 1862). 667-670, CuiNrr, La Turqmr d\U%* 
(Paris, 1891-4), 333, III, 676 aeq., ToMAacuKa. Z urh%*tori»chen 
TopoffraphM von Klotnojnen tm M%UelaUer (Vionna, 1891), 44. 

8. l^TRlDis. 

Te Lucia Ante Terminuxn» the hymn at Compline 
in the Roman Breviary. The authorship of 8t. 
Ambrose, for w’hich Piinont contend.^, is not admitted 
by the Benedictine editors or by Biraghi (»t»e Am- 
brosian Hymnooraphy), The hymn is found in 
a hymnary in Irish script (descrdH*(l by Blumc in his 
*'Cur8Us", etc.) of the eighth or early ninth century; 
but the classical prosody of its tw(» stanzas {soliUi in 
the third line of the original text is the only exception) 
suggests a much earlier origin In this hymnary it is 
assigned, together with the hymn “Christe qui lux 
es et dies”, to Compline. An earlier lurangernent 
(as shown by the Rule of St. Ciesarius of Arles, c. 
502) coupled with the “Christe qui lux” the hymn 
*‘Cliri8to precarnur adnue”, and assigned both to the 
“twelfth hour” of the day for alternate reentation 
throughout the year. The later intnKiuction of the 
“Te lucis” suggests a later origin, although in its 
simple dignity hymn is not unworthy of the muse 
of St. Ambrose. The two hymns “Te liieis“ and 
“Christe qui lux” <lid not maintain everywhere the 
same relative position; the latter was used m w'lnter, 
the former in summer and on festivals; while many 
cathedrals and monasteries rejilaced the “Te lucis ’ 
by the “Christe qui lux” from the first Sunday of 
I.,ent to Passion Sunday or Holy Thursday -a cus- 
tom followtfd by the Dominicans. The old Breviary 
of the Carthusians ximni th(‘ “Christe (lui lux 
throughout th<* year. Th<* Roman Breviary lissigns 
the “Te lucis” daily throughout the year, except 
from Holy Thursday (Tc* Lucms Ant(‘ Termmum, p. 2) 
to the Friday after Easter, inclusively. Merati, m 
his notes on Gavantus's 'rhesaurus, sivys that it has 
always held, without variation, this phvoe in the 
Roman Church. As it is sung <laily, the Vatican 
Antiphonary (now passing thnmgh the pnrss) give^i 
it many plain-song settings for the varieties 
and rite (e. g. the nine melodies, pp. 117-121, 131, 
174, 356, 366). , „ , , 

Mbabnm and Juuan in Dictionary of Ifymnolopy (2nd 
London, 1907), 1136, 1710 To iU Iwt of traniil add BAasHAWB. 
Brevmry Hymn» and Mieoal Sevres (I/>n3on, «. h oo- 
Donahob Early Chnatian Hymne (Sow ^ork, 1908), 41, 
Hknby. Hymn» 11/ the LxtOe Hour* in SccleeHiticnl Review 
18tH)). 204-09. Kbnt in HniPtBr. Annuo ^ 

PiMONT. Leo hymneodu hrtviaire romatn, f (Part*, 1874), 124^1, 

.t«. (Leipiif. 1908), 65. 68. 75. ^ 

TemiikunliiC, Vicakiati Apootouc of, 
of Ottawa, Canada, i* bounded on the north by 
Hudaon Bay and the Great Whale River; on the 
Bouth by the heiftht of land, or watershed, except in 
the Temiskaming district, where the^wuthem boun- 
dary is 47° N. lat.; on the east by 72° W. long.; and on 
the west by 91° W. lone. It was on 22^^, 

1968, by dividing the Lhocene of Pembroke. Father 
d^u4uiUe, 8.8., and Father 
first preach^ the O^^l here 
visits were made to the Indians of ^ d^ct, mi^ 
sions being held at the Hudson Bay Company s 
The ObUtee <1 

wv^ charge in 1843. Fathw Laverlo^^ 
waTtS first oftheiie seaJous rnuwionimes. Th^ 
established a residence at Fort Temiskaming m 


1863, but removed to Ville Marie in 1886. Lum- 
bering succeeded the fur trade and waa folibwed by 
agriculture, the fertile shores of Lake Temiakamiiig 
rapidly attracting settlers. Railway oonatruotion 
with the discovery of silver and gold (1903), advanced 
the Ontario section. The (!^tholic population of the 
vicariate is about 20^000, including some 5000 Indians. 
Haileybury, Ontario, is the residence of the first 
yicar Apostolic, the Right Rev. Elie-Anioet Latuhpe. 
'Phere an* 1 7 parishes, 20 missions, and many stations, 
serveti by 21 macular priests. 4 Missionaries of the 
Sacnxl Heart (who have a college also), and 9 Oblates 
of Mary Immaculate. The Marist Brothers, the 
Sisters of the Assumption (novitiate at Haileybury). 
the Grey Nuns of the Cross, the Sisters of the Sacreo 
Heart, the Sisters of Providence, and the Bisters of 
the Holy Family conduct four boarding-convents, 
two hivspitals, and one industrial school and refuge 
for Indians, lH*sid(*H sc‘veral jparochial schools. The 
Hi. Rev. Elie-Anicet l-4iluli}>e, D.D., was bom at 
Si. Anicet, Pmvinct* of Quebec, 3 Au|t.> 1850. Or- 
dained on AO May, 1HH5, he was successively curate at 
St Henri, Montreal, chaplain at the convents of the 
Good Shepherd, Montreal, and 8t. Aimers, I.«achine, 
rector of Pembroke Cat Inxlral, and pastor of Hailey- 
hury. He was named Bishop of Catenna and first 
Vicar-AiKistolic of Temiskaming on 1 Oct., 1908, and 
oonsecrattHi on 30 Nov., 1908. 

John R. O’Oorman. 


Temnua, a titular m Asia, a sufTraganof Kph<*- 
8US. Temnus was a lit lie town of A^^lia, near the 
River HerniUH, which is shown on its <x>ins. Hituale<l 
on an elevation it eommaiidiyl the territories of (^yine, 
Phortea, ami Smyrna. Under Augustus it was al- 
n‘ady on the (hn'liiu*; under IMHTius it was d<«troye<l 
by an eartlupiake; ami m the time of Pliny it was no 
Uinger inliabitetl It was however r«4iuilt, and l>e- 
eame om* of the miffragans of Ephesus. I^e Quien 
(Oriens Chrmt., 1, 707), mentioiiH three bisho|)s: Eus- 
taihiiiH. who lived in 451; 'riuxiphilus, imwnt at the 
Onineil of Nice (787); Ignatius, at CVmstantmople 
(869). This mx* is not nienliom*d in the “ANotitiws 
Epiwropatuum”. Ramsay (Asia Minor, 108) thought 
the Dio<‘e«* of 1'einnus identical with that of Arch- 
angehis, which from t he temth to t he thirteenth century 
the “Notitia* E]»is<*opatuum“ assigns to Smyrna. In 
1413 the Turks sensed the fortress of Archa^elus, 
which they ealkwl Koiofljik. i. e., small rock; this fort- 
ress was situtttcxl on the plains of Mienomcnus, now 
known as Mcnemen. Doubt k^ss, Temnus and Mcne- 
mon are the some. The lattor is now the chief place 
m the vilayet of Hmyma, with 9000 inhabitants, of 
whom 2000 an* Greeks, 600 Armcniarw, the remainder 
Mussulmans. However. Texier (Asie Miiieure, 227) 
identifies Temnus with the village of Guzel llissar, to 
the north of Menemen. 

Hiiim. Diet, Greek and Roman Getog . , v. 

H. PISthioIjs. 


TampaL Wilhklm (Ernbst LKmcRmniT), C»eiman 
astronomcT, b. 4 I>eeenil)€*r, 1821. at (Niixier'') x mi- 
nertKlorf near I^ftbau, Haxony; <1 16 Ma^rch, 1889, 
in Areetri near Florence Having lost his mother 
in earlv infancy, he was phonal under a school- 
master from his ninth to hi« fourtwmtb ami 
employed as sexton, beadle, gardener, ^d col- 
lector of fees on occasionsof New Year, of baptise, 
and marriages. He then learned the art of litho- 

K aphy, wici about his twentieth year^ went to ^^P***^* 
gen with letters of recommendation to a distant 
relative Lehmann, the father of the Jpanish 
men and journalist, f)rla T.ohmann. During a thr^ 
years* stay he was a welcome and freque^guost with 
a number of artists and academicians. The acu^tw 
Beinhold carved his bust, and the pain^ BOimen 
drew his portrait. His German poems to fnenos a^ 
benefactors show a cmnpleie mastery of his natiw 
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tongue. He became enthuaiaatic over the literature 
and national songs of the Danes, and traMlatm 
selections into German, e. g., ‘‘King Rene s 
Daughter”. These three years in Denmark were, 
as he used to say, his academic career. With a de- 
sire to know peoples and countries from experience, 
he went to Christiania, but soon turned his path to 
the land of the fine arts. About 185(J he settM in 
Venice as lithographer. The Palace of the Doge 
seems to have attracted his artistic tastes, for he 
became intimately acquaintcHi with the family of the 
Porter Gambin, whose daughter Marianna he married, 

embracmg at the 
same time the 
Catholic faith. 
His wife testified 
that Tempel had 
never been satis- 
fied with his for- 
mer religion and 
purtiosely chose a 
Catholic com- 
Xianion in life. The 
marrijxge proved 
very happy, al- 
though not blessed 
w'ith children. 
Contact with cul- 
turcMl people in 
Venice awakened 
in him a tiiste for 
astronomy. From 
his earnings he 
bought a 4-inch 
(Steinheil) comet- 
seeker, and in 1859 
made two dis- 
coveries, one of a comet (designated 1859 I), on 
2 April, and another of the Merope-Nebula in the 
Pleiades, on 19 October. The new talent for dis- 
coveries matured in him the plan of embracing the 
astronomical career. In his enthusiasm he moved 
to Paris, but found that lack of scientific training 
precluded entrance to the Imperial Observatory. 
Greatly disappointed by Leverrier, the director, 
he moved with his wife to Marseilles in 1800, where 
he was accepttHi by Benjamin Valz as assistant 
astronomer. 

Tempel began his career in Marseilles with the 
discoveries of a comet (1800 IV) on 22 October, and 
of two minor planets on 4 and 8 March, 1801, all 
with his own 4-ini!h eoniet-se(‘kcr, on the terrace of 
the observatory. The jiosition however lasted only 
half a year, owing partly, it would seem, to con- 
tinued strained relations with I^everrier. He then 
BcttUHi down once more as lithographer without, 
however, giving rest to his comet-seeker. From 
window or garden he discovered, during ten years, no 
less than thirteen cornets and four minor planets, 
more than half of them new. l*>om Marseilles he 
br^an publishings his observations in the “.\sfro- 
nomische Nachnehten”. In France he missed cordial 
and intellectual intercourst*. and a literju-y attempt 
of his in “I.«e8 Mondes”, in May, 1863, on the 
question of the variability of nebula?, was severely 
criticized by D^verrier. In thesarne year (1863) he paid 
a two-months’ visit to his native country, spending 
most of the time at the observatorv of D?ipzig. 
Just two years before, in 1861, a former astron- 
omer of I^ipsig, d’ Arrest had built a new ob- 
servatory at Cox>enhagen. Unfortunately for Tempel, 
d’ Arrest was the very one w’ho criticized his publi- 
cation on the Merope-Nebula ns exaggerated, 
though the controversy ended in justifyu^ Tempel’s 
assertion, that nebulse must be obeervea with low 
magnifying powers. Tempel’s effort, in 1870, to get 
a poaition under d’Arrest was fruitless. 



In January, 1871, the ProvwBJnd Government 
ordered the Germans out of Marseilles. In spite 
of his experiences in lYance, Tempel sympathized 
with the unfortunate country durmg the war. Ar- 
rived at Milan he found in Schiaparelli the man who 
appreciated his talents. Though he had no academic 
dwees he was offered a position m the Brer a 
Ol^rvatory. Two of Tempers comets had attracted 
Schiaparelli’s attention: that of 1866 (I) which 
furnished to him the proof of connexion with the 
November stream of meteors, and that of 1867 (II) 
which proved to revolve entirely between the orbits 
of Mars and Jupiter and to run almost parallel with 
the latter planet in 1869, so as to furnish a type 
specimen of planetary perturbation. Comet “1869 
HI” is called Tempers “third periodic comet”, 
but its periodicity was not recognized until 1880. 
Four new comets were discovered in Milan. Comet 
“1873 H”, called Tempel’s “second periodic”, is 
remarkable for the shortness of its period, being little 
over five years, and second only to Encke’s comet. 
Tempel’s publication in the Milan “Ephemeris” for 
1872 shows that he reduced his own observations. 
His mind was sufficiently inathcmatical to accpiirc 
the use of logarithms and trigonometry and to draw 
elliptical orbits. Number V of the Brera Publica- 
tions contains masterly lithographic plates of a lunar 
eclipse (1 June, 1863), of the Merope-Nebula, of 
Jupiter’s satellites and a series of Coggia’s Comet. 
A more pi^rfect map of the Pleiades appeared in 
“ Monthly Notices” (XL, 1880). Contact with Schia- 
parelli brought honours to Tempel. The Vienna 
Academy rewarded him four times for the discovery 
of comets, the two of 1869 discovered in Marseilles, 
and the two of 1871. Once in 1872, in the absence 
of the director, he received the Emperor of Brazil at 
the observatory, acted as cicerone, and presented some 
of his drawings. The year after, he received, through 
the Brazilian Consul, the dii)l()ma of “ Knight of the 
Imperial Brazilian Order of Roses”. 

When, in 1873, the Arcctri Observatory lost its 
director Donati, by death, Schiaparelli proposed 
Tempel as successor. The severe winters of Milan 
and the prospect of an independent position made it 
easy for Tempel to accept, although the unfinished 
state of the buildings and instruments, the title and 
scanty salary of assistant astronomer, the lack of 
library and assistants, were fraught with disappoint- 
ments. After four years' work in Milan (1871-74) 
Tempel moved to his last station, which he was to 
hold for fourteen years. He found the observatory 
situated in an earthly paradise. It was designed and 
commenced in 1869 by Donati, under the University 
of Florence, but interrupted in 1872 by Donative 
sickness. For two years it had been left in this state. 
The rain poured in on all sides and a wall of the 
meridian room had to be supported. A description 
of the observatory is given by Tempel in the “Astr. 
Nachr.”, CII (1882). The predecessor of Donati, 
Amici, had constructed two object-glasses, one oi 
9.4 inches and one of 11 inches, large sizes in those 
times, but their mountings were imperfect and in- 
complete. The former had a wooden stand and 
could only be used on the terrace; pointing to ob- 
jects of over 40® altitude was found dangerous. The 
mounting of the largest instrument was parallactic, 
but without divided circles, without clock-work, 
without clamp and slow motion. The observing 
chair was a ladder that did not reach to stars within 
20® of the horizon. Both instruments had only one 
eye-piece. The books present contained no Star 
catalogues, and were lying on the floor. Money was 
still owing on the building, and no resources for the 
future open. The habitation was so defective that 
Tempel had to live in a neighbouTing villa until his 
death. 

On e x a m i na tion the object-glasses proved a little 
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d^ertive in colour correction but excellent in defi- 
nition; hence less adapted for planets, but perfectiv 
suitable for comets, asteroids, and ne*bul:r, the very 
programme of Tern pel. Nebulie, howevtT, l>eeam*e 
now his main field. In Areetri he picked up onlv one 
more comet, “1S77 V”. I'he work with the ‘largt' 
equatorial prov^ed very slow’ and laborious To find and 
to identify the stars, the observ^er had to descend fn»m 
the ladder, use the comet -siH'ker on the ti'rrm'e and 
make triangulations on the small charts at h?uul. 
all without electric light. And yet, after four yc^^irs’ 
work, Tempel prew'uttMl to the Itoyal Aeadinny of the 
Lineid a ootleeiion of dnivvings of the more interesting 
nebulae, wdiich secured him thi' royal prize given every 
six years for the Ik's! astronomical wc»rk in Italy. 


The Academy evtm offere<l to publish the drawnngs, 
but the pr(K)f8 of the lithographs did not sjitisfy the 
author. The designs are the more valuaVile as they 
cont.ain many stars, measunHl with a double ring- 
micrometer. Temjic‘l discovt'red many n(*w nebula*, 
obse rved a number that hiul been lU'gltH’te'el since 
Herschel’s time, wmte a iiuiss of careful n<»t('s that 
are not yet published, oc(*asionallv corn'cting erre.rs. 
Ext raids of nis observations are found in the “Astr. 
Nachr.” (vols. 93 113). Drawings of the Orion 
nebula were publish(*d in the “Astr. Nachr vol. 
lA'III (18f)2), and in the Memoirs of the H. Bohemian 
SocK'ty of 1885 (review’od in the VierteljalirHschrift. 
XXlIj. Terrqiel wtis elected fonigii associate of 
the Koval Astronomical Society of England m I SKI. 
togr*ther wnth Clyldidi, licki'riug, 'I’lctjen, aiKt 
Tihserand (Monthly Notices, XLl, 377). In 1S8(> 
he was honoured with a letter from King Hunil)eri, 
handed to him by the Adjutant Oeneral. in recogni- 
tion of hiH tistronomical drawnngs. In the intiTcourm* 
with scientific men, the lack of aeiwlt'inie training bi*- 
trayed itewif occasionally, and Tcmp<’l himHc*lf n*- 
gretted all his lifi* that be had not learnt Eat in. 
DilTusiveness of style and iineritieal assertions pro- 
voked contradiction. A cotit rov(*r.sy WMth Dreyer, 
the astronomer of Birr (^astl<‘ about the ri'ality of 
spiral forms in many of Ixird Uosse’s drawings of 
nebula*, may be found in “ The OKsiTvalory (voKs, 
I-II, 1878). The e\ist<‘iic<‘ of a faint nebula drawn 
bv Tempel (near H. I 5.5 B<‘gasi) was dem(*d by 
Iveeler (Astropb. J XI, BMK)). , . 

Tempers intereours<* with old fn(*nds in Copni- 
hagen remained cordial to his <*nd. Me r(‘ef‘ive<i theiri 
or friends recommended by them, like brothers, and 
alwMVS rogrett<*d that his means did not allow him 
Ui reVisit (:op(*nhagen. 1 Bs let t ers to them brt*athe a 
deeply religious spirit. He glori(*s in his honesty 
from childhiK>d, regrets complaining al>out injuri<*H 
received, stK'aks of the bleasings of Prova enee, of 
friendship iK'yond death, gives thanks and praiscw 
to (loci, promiHi^s prayers to friends and bcncfac-tors, 
and looks confidently towards eternity, h.xprcs- 
sions like these madt* his Pr(»tc«tant fniia say in the 
“ Dagbladei " : “During the many years sojouni m 

Italy his mind, winch w.« ‘ 

had found p<'ace by entennp; the Cal holi< Chun h . 
The same friend assunnl (he wnter of thiH article 
4at, OTi a visit to Arecln, he hiul found 1 eniiK-l very 
happy in his religious convirtions. llis dearest 
TOiSny was an old pni-st who vimtnl him nmiUirly. 
A Pknciscan from the Conv<-nt of Quaraj-rhi was his 
confessor, and the Carthusians of 
his friends. Towards the end of Jempel was 

attack^ by a liver complaint and, in the bewnninR 
of 1887, by partial paralysis. Unable to oWrve, 
he put his notes in order for publication. Dunng his 
illnLs he received the sacraments repeatedly. Hic 
SS pri^if s. Ixionardo (now Canon Em.ho 

fSiti) testifies that Tempel was a thorou^ify 
conidnced Catholic and died a saintly <t®“tb, ha^ng 
hL STnd clear to the last. Tempi was ha^>y »'«t^ 
ei^t years old. He is buned near the tomb of 
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IXinati, in the cemeter\’ of S. Felict* a Elina, a Biiburb 
of Florence. Fie left lu'ither debts nor pro|X'rty, and 
his widow w'as provided for by w hat is cailcxi in Italy 
a “spaet'io di siUi e tab»M*chi“, this again, as it 
through SehiHpim*Ili. More than ISO drawings of 
nebula* and stars, with numerous note®, are now* tho 
pn)pi*rtv of the university atul dci)osit4*d in the Tri- 
Diine of (iialil(H> (via Honuina). A list of them is in 
the “.\stnm Nachr.*’ Oil (1SH2), luid in the “Bo- 
hemian Memoirs*' 

(('tiptnihaiitin, 4 April, IHSll) , it, .4. tS,, 

1/ilMHi). 17P. S( iiiapahkcu, AWAr., CXXl (IStK)), WS; 

Puhtwaziom, (awr, XXV*II lArwitri. HMW), ltt3; IdIBM, 
i/t .4 111 (Ttirin, I'rivftt© Itpittwm froia 

C\>|H*nhttiicen, Ariuii^h, aiid FIoi^ikhu. 

J. G. Haoen. 


Temparanca (Eat, tvmpcmre, to mingle in dm* pro- 
nt>r1io!is; to qualify) is hert* <*on«idenHl as one of th© 
tour carclimil virtut*s. It may be defimnl as tlu* rigbt- 
1*0118 habit which makes a nmii govern his natural ap- 
]H*tiit* f<»r pleasures of the Meiis<*H in acHKiniancM* with 
the norm pn‘.senlMHi by rc'ason. In one seiim' temper- 
ance may be n'garded as a ehararteri«tic of all the 
moral virtu<*s; the mod<‘ration it onjoins is ess<*n(ial to 
each of them. It is also acHxirding to 8t. Thomaii 
Q. cxli, a 2) a K|M*<*iiil virtue. Thus, it is the 
virtue which bridles (M>nciipiHC<*nee or which controls 
the yearning f<»r plca.Hures and ilclights which most 
|M>wM*rfully iit.trai't the human heart. I’hme fall 
mainly into t hr<*<* cla.s.H<*s: some an* associiited W'ith the 
preservation t»f the human iiKlivulual; others with tho 
l)ert>ct nation of the race, and others still with the 
well-lM*ing and comfort of human life. Under this a«- 
]M*et tenqw'rancM* has for subordinate virtues, absti- 
nence, chastity, an<l modesty. Abst iiumce ]>n*senli<^ 
the restraint to be employc*J in partaking of fisal imii 
drink. Obviously the measure of this self-nwiraint 
is not constant and invariable. It is dilTereiit for dif- 
f<‘n*nt p<*rsonH as well as for difTen*ut ends in view. 
'Dh* diet of an anrh«)ritt* would not do for a farm la- 
Ixairer. Abstinence is outmisihI the viei^ <»f glut- 
tony and ilninketiiM'HS. The disorder of thm* is that 
fiH><l and tlrink an* imuh* use of in such wise* as Uy dam- 
age instead of lK*uefii th(‘l>o<iily health. Hence glut- 
tonv and drunkeniH*«H an* said to 1 m* intriuKieHlly 
waning. That do<*s not me/m, however, that they arc 
lilwavM grievous sins. (Muttony is K<*Ulom such; 
drunkenness is so when it iseomjilete, that is when it 
(h^troys tlie uh<* of reason for the time lM»ing. (*haa- 
tity as a part of temperance regula1«‘s the «<*n«uiil sair 
isEwtions eonneetiil with the projaigation of the hii- 
imm sjM*ri<-s. 'Phe contrary vice* is lust. As these 
pieiusiiriM apiH*al with sfMM’ial vc‘h(*rnenee to human 
nature, it is the* function of ehastity t4) iiiier|K>»e the 
norm of reason. Tlius it will dt*<*idc' that they ar<^ nlU>- 
gel her to be refrained from m ohcMlic nce to a higlier 
vocation or at any rate only avaihnl of w'ith refewne© 
to the puq>os<‘H of marriage*, (diast ity i« not fanati- 
cism, itiueh h*HH is it mscmsihihty. It is the carryijig 
out of the mandate of tc*ini>eraric<* m a particular djv 
partm<*nt where; such a steiMlying tK>wer is ac uBuy 
nH*decl, 

The virtue of mmli-stv, as ranged undc-r temueranw, 
has as its task the holding in rc/isonable hWi of the 
lc*sH violi*nt human passions It brings into servicMi 
humility to w*! in order a man’s inte rior. By traii^ 
fusing his estimates with tnith, and increasing his actlf- 
knowiedgf* it guards him iigainst the radu'al mah<>e of 
pride. It is averse to nusillaiiiinif y . the pnwlurt of low 
views and a mean-«piriU*d will, in the goyertunmt 
of the exterior of a man m<Kl<*s1y aims to nitike it cson- 
form to the demands of dec*ency and dmirouifneiis 
Ihomatm). In this way his whole- outward tenor ai 
eonduc*t and method of life fall under its sway, ^ch 
things as his attire*, manner of spcHtcdi, harntual ow- 
ing, style of living, have to be made to souare with 
iniunctions. To ik* sure they cannot w wa 3 n» be set- 
tl«J by hard and (art ruta*. ConvenUon will alt«0 
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have a good deal to say in the case, but in 
have its propriety determined by modesty. 
virtues are enumerated by St. Thorny as subordi- 
nated to temperance inasmuch as they imply moder^ 
tion in the management of some passion. It ought 
to be noted, however, that in its primary and generally 
understood sense temperance is concerned with what 
is difficult for a man, not m so far as ho is a ratmnal 
being precisely, but rather in so far as he is an animal. 
The hardest duties for flesh and blood are self-restraint 
in the use of food and drink and of the venereal pleas- 
ures that go with the propagation of the race. 1 hat is 
why abstinence and chastity may be reckoned the 
chief and ordinary phixses of this virtue. All that has 
been said njceives additional force if we supfiose that 
the self-control commanded by temperance is meas- 
urtid not only by the rule of reason but by the re- 
vealed law of God as well. It is called a cardinal vntue 
because the moderation required for every right- 
eous habit has in the practice of temperance a specially 
trying arena. The satisfactions upon which it im- 
poses a clieck arc at once supremely natural and nec- 
essary in Ihe present order of human existence.^ It 
is, not, however, the greatest of moral virtues. Ihat 
rank is hold by prud(;nce; then come justice, forti- 
tude, and finally temperance. 

Rickaby, Ethirn and Natural Jjow (London, 190S); D’Afmi- 
Summuia theoloaicp moralis (Homo, 1008); Rickaby, The 

Moral Tmehuw of SL Thomas (London, 1896); St. Thomas, 

Summa. ^ _ 

Joseph F. Delany. 

Temperance Movements.—EuROPE. — Reasons 
for a temperance movement exist to a greater or leas 
degn'C in all the countries of lOuropo, although the 
kind and amount of alcoholic drinks consunn'd vary 
greatly in the diff(*ront lands. In former days the 
gn'atest amount of drunkimness was to be found in 
Russia and Sweden, wlule now the latter country is 
the most temperate of all. On the other hand, nnidi- 
tions at present are very had m France and B(*Igium, 
largely because these are almost the only lands where 
absinthe is habitually drunk. Unfortunately, it is 
just in these countries that there are but few signs of 
an energetic temp(‘rance movement, for in tliem wine 
and beer arc still called '' hygienic drinks"'. A strong 
OTiposition to the use of alcoholic liquors exists in 
Great Britain, in the Scandinavian kingdoms, and, 
for tlic last ten years, in the Netherlands and Ger- 
many. It is only of late that the southern countries 
of Europe have begun to take part in the temper- 
ance movement, and of these* Italy is the most active. 

A. Conaumplion of Alcohol . — Statistics as to the 
consumption of intoxicating liquors should be used 
with great caution, especially when different coun- 
tries are compared. The amount of alcohol in vari- 
ous liipiors, and even in the same liquor in different 
countries, vanes gr(>atly. The most reliable inter- 
national statistics concerning alcoholic beverages are 
probably those rqH‘atcdly issued since 1897 by the 
British Board of Trade. These statistics were taken 
by the Imperial Bureau of Statistics at Berlin in 1906 
as the basis for the excellent papers on the alcohol 
question that appeared in the “Reicbsarbeitsblatt”. 
According to them, the average amount of alcohol in 
distilled liquors may be taken as 50 per cent; in wine 
in Germany and Switzerland, 10 per cent; in wine in 
Italy, France, Belgium, and Holland, 12 per cent: 
in Great Britain, 15 per cent; the average amount of 
alcohol in beer may be taken as 4 per cent (in Great 
Britain, 6 per cent) . The alcoholic beverages most 
gjmerally used are distilled spirits, beer, and wine. 
The drinking of absinthe, since its prohibition by 
popular vote in Switzerland in 1908. is limited to 
France and Belgium, where the prohibition is to a 
large degree evaded. Distilled ^irits is the principal 
alcoholic beverage in the following countries: Russia, 
where it is 93 per cent of all the alcoholic beverages 


consumed; the three Scandinavian countnes, 65-69 
per cent; Austria-Hungary, 59 per cent. The largest 
proportion of beer is drunk in Cireat Britain (78 per 
cent of all alcoholic beverages consumed) and Bel- 
gium (64 per cent). Wine is the alcoholic beverage 
most used in the following countries; Switzerland, 
58 per cent of all alcoholic beverages; France, 75 per 
cent; Italy, 95 per cent. In Germany, besides a 
small consumpt ion of wine, an almost equal amount 
of beer and sjiirits is used (beer, 49 per cent; spirits, 
44 per cent ) . The figures? are, of course, quite differ- 
ent if the question is as to the amount of liquor actu- 
ally drunk. The amount depends in the first place 
on whether moderate drinking is the daily habit in a 
country, or whether alcoholic beverages are drunk 
only occasionally, even though immoderately; and, 
secondly, whether beverag(‘s containing a large 
amount of alcohol arc most used, or the* consumption 
is of weaker ones, but in larger quantities. This is 
the reason why the beer-drinking eoun tries rank first 
when the inquiry is how much alcoholic drink is con- 
sumed per capita of population, while, on the other 
hand, the lands where the larg(*st amounts of wine and 
brandy are consumed take the lead if the question is 
as to the amount of alcohol consumed. In the former 
respect, Belgium stands first with a consumption of 
nearly 54.22 gallons per capita of population, 49.52 
gallons being beer; then come Great Britain and 
Switzerland, each about 33.01 gallons per capita; 
Germany, 30.66 gallons; Italy and France, each 28.30 
to 30.66 gallons; Denmark, 25.94 gallons. In the 
other countries the consumption is less than 25 gal- 
lons per capita, e. g. Norway, 4 gallons; Holland and 
Russia, each about 2.35 gallons. On the other hand, 
the countries where the largest quantity of ahjohol is 
drunk are: France, 4 gallons per capita, and Italy, 
3.7 gallons. The countries showing the lowest figures 
are: Holland, .94 gallon; Russia, .61 gallon; Norway, 
.51 gallon. Germany and Austria are in the middle 
with about 2.24 gallons. If, finally, the individual 
beverages are considered, the largest consumption of 
distilled spirits is in Denmark, 3.3 gallons per capita, 
and Austria-Hungary, 2.39 gallons; the largest con- 
sumption of het^r IS in Bavaria and Belgium, where it 
is more than 50 gallons per ca])ita; the consumption of 
wine is largest in Italy, 27.59 gallons, and France, 
36.55 gallons. The absolute figures are as follows: 
Germany, 58,962,028.3 gallons of distilled spirits, 
1,757,075,471.69 gallons of beer, 87,264,150.94 gallons 
of wine, for which nearly £150,000,000 ($714,500,000) 
is paid annually, a sum nearly three times as large as 
the cost of the Cierman army and navy. The annual 
expenditure in Austria for alcoholic beverages is about 
£104,166,000 ($500,000,000). 

B. Development of the Temperance Movement . — 
Two main periods are to be distinguished. The 
first, which began about 1830, was fairly general, 
but substantially affected only the British l3es and 
the Germanic countries. The second began in 1850 
in Great Britain; after a decade it extencmd to Scan- 
dinavia, and after thirty years to Germany. It was, 
however, only at the close of the century that it 
attained its great importance, by gradually obtaining 
a footing in all civihzed countries. In both periods 
the immediate stimulus came from the United States 
of North America. The chief distinction between the 
earlier and later movements is generally expressed 
thus: that the former laid the emphasis on temper- 
ance, the latter on total abstinence. But this hardly 
reaches the root of the matter. Apart from the fact 
that even in the earlier period teetotal societies existed 
in England (from 1832), refraining from spirituous 
beverages jvas at that time practically equivalent to 
total abstinence, as other intoxica ing drinks were 
almost unknown, or at least their injurious qualities 
were much unaerrated. Beer was then strongly 
recommended (even in popular songs) as a ‘^most de- 
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licious drink ; thus the brewing industry was eneour- 
It thought that poisonous substances 
existed only in distilled spirits, consequently nothing 
said of combating alcohol, but alw^s distillM 
spirits, and this through abstinence. The earlier 
movenient is better characterized by calling it the 
era of naive enthusiasm, supixirted especially by 
religious ideas. Drunkenness was regarded cfuefly 
as a vice to be overcome by strong religious senti- 
ments. Clergymen were the principal leaders of the 
movement, and the pledge w^as its highest attainment. 

The new movement is more dispassionate; its funda- 
mental ideas are largely hygienic and social. The 
nature of alcoholic beverages has been more thor- 
oughlv investigated and the danger of habitual mod- 
erate drinking, which merely avoids intoxication, has 
been recognized. Intemperance is no longer gener- 
ally regarded as a matter of individual morality, but 
as a menace to the public health (because of its effects 
on the offspring) and as a danger to national welfare 
(inasmuch as it promotes criminality and immorality, 
while lessening mental and economic productivity). 
The present movement is jiromoted by physicians, 
sociologists, and government officials; its final aim is 
ratht'F to do away with the drinking of alcohol either 
by national prohibition or by local option. Still, of 
late, tbe religious side of the movemt'nt has shown 
newed vigour, especially in rescue work for drunkards; 
and strong religious organizations have sprung up, 
especially among the Catholics of Cermany and Hol- 
land. It is entirely in keeping with the social charac- 
ter of the movement that the effort is made to in- 
fluence children and young people also (as in the 
“Bands of Hope“) and that even the schools arc 
called on to co-operate by means of special instruction. 

The first traces of an organized tempiiraiice move- 
ment in Europe are found in the union formed at 
Vkxjo, Sweden, in 1819, by a number of piquls at a 
gymnasium under the guidance of Per Wieselgren 
(1800-77), who afterwards b(*came famous as the 
father of the Swedish tc'inpcrance agitation. The 
members of the union plcdg('d themselveH to abstain 
from all harmful spirituous b(*voragos. Howevf»r, 
impulses from America (“American Temperance 
Society'’, 182(5) first led to the foundation of replar 
soci(‘tie8 — almost immediately in Ireland (New Ross, 
1829; by 1830, 00 societies); Scotland (dreenock. 
1829; the “Scottish Temperance Society”, a central 
organization, founded in 1831, soon had 3(X) branches), 
England (Bradford, 1830; by the end of 1830, 30 
local societies; the “British and Foreign Temperance 
Society”, 1831) ; Sweden (Stockholm, 1830; the “Swed- 
ish Temperance Society”, a central organization, 
founded in 1837, had 100,000 members by 1845). 
The movement spread most rajiidly in Ireland, where 
from 1834 Father Mathew (q. v. ) , probably t he greatest 
preacher of temperance of all tunes, laboured with 
extraordinary success; by 1^44 he had 
5,500,000 adherents. In Dubhn alone 18(),0(JO took 
tiie pledge from him; later he went to Fmgland, gam- 
ing 60,000 in London, then to Scotland and Amenc^. 
In 1858 the “Irish Temperance D‘aguc , now the 
most important abstinence organization in Irelpd, 
was founded. As in Sweden, the first movement m 
Norway and Germany was also an independent one, 
but it did not attain in either country much impor- 
tance until it came into contact ^dh the Ameri^ 
and English movements. In Norway, Kjell Andresim 
established throughout the country 
ties which, in 1845, he uni^d into a 
zation, “Den norske verenmg modbraendcvmsi^ik- 
ken”, an association that received at once consider- 
able financial aid from the State. igno 

The campaign was opened in Germany about 18U0 
by a number of medical treatises, especially those of 
Hufeland (Die Branntweinvermftung), 

circular addressed by King Fredenck William HI of 


Prussia to the Protestant cx>n8i8tories urging them to 
exhort the jHHiple to abstain from spirits. The first 
societies were established at Hamburg in 1830 and at 
Dresden in 1832, through English innuenoe. About 
1833 Frederick William III asked the American 
Government for information concerning the temper- 
ance movement. In answer to this rwjjuest RoDcrt 
Baird, author of the epoch-making “History of the 
Temperance Societies in the United States”, was sent 
to Europe ill 1835. At Berlin Baird gave the French 
version of his work to the king, who had it translated 
immediately into Gi'rman, and 30,000 copies distrib- 
uted The movement was now carried on with great 
zeal, mainly by t he different Churches. Thechit^f work- 
ers among the Catholics were: Father Seling (1792- 
1800) in the Diocese of Osnabriack: the Archprit^ 
Fitz<‘k and Father Schaffraiiek in Silesia; the mis- 
sioned llillehrandt in Westphalia; Father Ketterer 
and other Jesuits in Ermland; much influence was 
also exert I'd by the writings of the jKipular author 
Alban 8tolz. Father Mathew’s work was taken as 
the model of the movement, but an effort W'aa made 
to KCHuire greater jiermanenco by forming tempfirance 
confraternities; these still exist in the east of Germany. 
The work was carried on among I’rotestants by Pastor 
Bottcher of Hanover (also active as a writer) and by 
Freiherr von Sold, who covered much territory 
lecturing on temperance. The result of these labours 
was that when the first temperance congress was held 
(Hamburg, 1843) there wen^ already over 460 tem- 
perance societies in Northern Gcmiany, and 1702 
when the si'cond congn'ss was held (Berlin, 1845). 
At the same date the total number of abstainers in 
Germany was stated to be 1 ,6«5(),(KK)^ of whom over 
500, (X)0 wt're in Upi)er Hik'sia. This was the cul- 
minaling point of the movement, which rapidly 
declined alter the Htwolurion of 1848. Besides the 
countries alreiwly mentioned, the early movement 
attained prominence only in Jlolland and Denmark, 
although the American influence was felt in other 
countries also. In 1842 the “Nederlandsclie Ven?en- 
iging tot abschaffing van sbirken drank” was formed 
at lueyden; its membership row*> to over 20,000 and 
then declined. Baird wient 1840 in Denmark; 40 
societies were quickly formed there, and, in 1845, 
were united into a national association with its own 
newsfiaper, the “Folkovennen”. In Denmark also 
the conflict bet ween thc^ temperance and total absti- 
mmee advocates ended the entire movement. 

With tin* exception of England, whore the High 
Church Anglicans founded (1862) the “(ffiurch of Eng- 
land Tem])eranc(* Society”, which quickly attained 
great sueex^ss, little progress was made in Europe from 
1860 to 1870. Pastor Bottcher, it is true, succeeded 
in organizing another continental congress at Han- 
over in 1863, but the interc*st in b^mpenince hail died 
out. Nearly twenty years lifUTwards begins the later 
movement, which m most countrii^s was distinctly 
influenced by the “Order of Good Templars”, and in 
Switzerland and adjaeimt countries also by the soeiftty 
of the “Blue Cross”, found(^d by Pastor Ibichat at 
Geneva in 1877 as a society for the rescue of ilnmkards. 
In 1868 the “Independent Order of Oiiod Templars” 
extended from America to England, where, at first, 
internal dissensions occasion(‘d an acute crisis. About 
ten years later the order was established in BcandF 
navia (Norway, 1877; Sweden, 1879; Denmark, 1880). 
In these countries it proved more successful than any- 
where else, particularly in Sweden, wher^ owing to 
the exertions of Oscar Eklund and Edvard Wavnnsky, 
its membership in 1887 was over 60,000. It must be 
acknowledged that here also int<»mal discords had to 
be overcome. In 1883 the order entered Germany, 
appearing first at Hadersleben in the Danish-speaking 
district, and in 1887 the first German lodge was ^ 
tablished at Flensburg. The mam strength of the 
order is still in Schleswig-Holstein and Hamburg. In 
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the same year (1887) the first lodge was established 
in Switzerland. It is only within the last ten years 
that grand lodges have been established in Holland 
and Austria. 

Organizations of the different social classes and 
business men have become of great importance in 
the new movement. The first of these wycioties 
was the ^‘British Medical Temperance Association’’, 
formed by the English physicians in 1876. Special 
organizations for clergymen, teachers, railwa}^ 
and workmen have been established, and are striving 
with increasing success to form international associ^ 
tions. Unfortunately, the Social Democrats have in 
many instances usea the movement as a means for 
carrying on their own agitation, and in this way 
have gained the sympathy of many who would other- 
wise hold aloof from them. This statement, how- 
ever, has little application to Germany. Women 
take an increasingly great part in the work of tem- 
perance. The “Woman’s Christian Temperance 
union”, established in the United States in 1873, 
became a world-wide association in 1883, and then 
affiliated many national associations (some very 
small) in Europe. Owing to these energetic labours 
the number of total abstainers has increased greatly in 
most countries; in some they form from 5 to 12 per 
cent of the entire population, as: United Kingdom, 
about 5, (KX), 000 (including 3,200,000 children) ; Sweden, 
600,000; Norway, 24(1000 (including 65,000 children) ; 
Demnark, 170. (XX); (jormany. over 220,(XX) (includ- 
ing 85,000 children); Switzerland, 75,0()0 (including 
26, (XX) children) ; Finland and Holland, each 30,000; 
and Iceland. 5000. The total number in Europe 
be safely estimated at over 6,500,000. 

C. Present Statm of the Temperance Movement, 
— Under this head will be considered: the inter- 
national organizations^ which, with one exception, are 
total abstinence societies; the larger associations of the 
individual countries; the Catholic movement, which 
is of chief interest here; finally, the most important 
congresses, in which in a certain manner the associa- 
tions show their concentrated strength and the suc- 
cess of the movement. 

(1) International Organizations. — The largest or- 
ganization is still that of the “Independent Order of 
Good Templars”, which has 18 grand lodges inEuropc; 
of these 6 are in Great Britain, 2 in Germany, 1 each in 
Ireland, Scotland, Denmarl^ Norw^ay, Sweden, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Switzerland, Iloumania, and Hungary. 
There are also some district lodges in France and 
Russia. The total number of lodges on the Continent 
is 4661 with 257,638 members, and 1855 lodges for the 
young with 123,634 members. In Great Britain 
there are 2266 lodges with 92,725 members and 1380 
lodges for the young with 109,220 members. A 
strong competitor of tins order in Switzerland is the 
“Neutral Independent Order of Good Templars”, es- 
tablished in 1906 by Professor Forel, because he con- 
sidered the large order laid too much stress on religious 
elements. The Swiss grand lodge of the new order 
contains 35(X) adults and 3200 young members; the 
German, 2100 members. A large number of the 
Dutch, Belgian, French, and Hungarian lodges have 
also joined the Neutral Order. On account of the 
law in Austria regarding associations a national asso- 
ciation \vdth ten local branches has been formed under 
the special title “N^halia”. The organization next 
in size is the “Blue Cross” (headquarters at Geneva) 
which contains about 1550 branches and 60,000 mem- 
bers, including a large number of reformed drunkards 
(9000 m Germany). Divided as to the different 
countries the number of societies is as follows: Switzer- 
land, 468: Germany. 661; Denmark, 364 (the organi- 
zation IS here called “Det blaa Kors”); France; 65- 
there are also several scattered societies in Belgium 
Russia, and Hungary. Affiliated to the “Blue 
Cross 18 an association for youth called the “Band 


of Hope for German Switzerland” (Deutsch-schwei- 
zerische Hoffnungsbund). A society small in member- 
ship but important on account of the circulation of its 
publications is the “International Anti-Alcoholic 
Association” {Ini. Alkoholgeunerbund) with national 
organizations in Germany and Switzerland. Affili- 
ated with this since 1907 is the “International Bureau 
for Combating Alcoholism ” {Jnt. Bureau zur BeMmp- 
fung des Alkohohsmus) , Lausanne, conducted by Dr. 
Hercod, which possesses a large bureau of information. 

Notwithstanding their international organizations, 
two associations, the “ Indepe ndent Order of Recha- 
bites” and the “ Blue Ribbon ”, are essentially English 
societies. The “Rechabites” form a life insurance so- 
ciety with 300,000 members, and have a few branches 
in (Germany and Denmark; the “Blue Ribbon” has 
about 1,000,000, of whom less than a tenth are in Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden. The international or- 
ganization of women, the “Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union”, is strongest in English-speaking 
countries. Among its numerous branches on the 
Continent, those of Germany and Switzerland are 
prominent for their activity, especially in the estab- 
lishing of temperance eating-houses. ()f all the inter- 
national associations of different social classes the 
“International Society of Physicians” is, owing to 
the view now taken of the alcohol question, the most 
important. This society includes the Gorman-speak- 
ing count ries, Seandinavia. Russia, and Belgium. The 
“International Railway Anti-Alcoholic Association” 
(founded in 1904 by de Terra) has branches in Ger- 
many, Austria, Switzerland, and Denmark. The 
“International Association against the Abuse of 
Spirituous Beverages”, founded in 1905, includes 
aDout 30 organizations in G('rniany, England, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Franee, and Russia. These are tem- 
perance societies, and promote equally total abstinence 
and temperance. The association aims at establish- 
ing an international bureau against alcohol. 

(2) National Associations. — Most important of 
those in Germany is the “Association Against the 
Abuse of Spirituous Beverages” {Vercin gegen Miss- 
hraueh geiet. (teirdnke); this was established in 1883 
and has 37,000 members who t ake no personal pledge. 
The society carries on its work by periodicals, pamph- 
lets (of which over a million were circulated in 1908), 
charts, exhibitions etc. Among the total abstinence 
societies are: the “German Federation of the Blue 
Cross Societies of the Evangelical Church” {Deutsche 
Bund evangclisch-kirchlicher Blaukreuzvereine), with 
8500 members; several societies that have separated 
from the “Independent Order of Good Templars” ; and 
abstinence societies for various classes of society, as 
workmen, school-children, teachers, post-office offi- 
cials, lawyers, philologists etc.; thesocieties for lawyers 
and philologists are confined to German territory. 
In defence of their common interest nearly all the 
German total abstinence societies have joined the 
‘General German Union for Combating Alcoholism” 
{Allgemeiner dcuischer Zentralband zur Bekdmpfung 
des Alkoholismus) of Hamburg, which has a large 
bureau of information, a section for testing beverages 
free from alcohol, a bureau for lectures, etc. Ger- 
many has altogether sixty large anti-alcoholic or- 
ganizations. 

The movement against alcohol is weak in Austria, 
probably because the Government puts great difficul- 
ties m the way of international organizations. The 
large associations, about thirty in number, have 
nearly all sprung up within the last few years. The 
terrperance societies {Oest. Verein gegen Trunksucht 
and similar provincial societies in Vorarlberg, the 
t^rman Tyrol, and Moravia) have attained consider- 
ablc impOTtance. The leading abstinence society is 
undoubtedly the Polish “Fleuterya”, with 6300 
members in 20 branches. The “Central Union of 
Austnan Anti-Alcoholic Societies” (Zentralverband 
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dsL Alkoholgcgnert^ereine^'), m Vi^^nna, serves as a 
cominon headquarters for most of these societies. 
Besides the Neutral Independent Order of CJood 
Templars , Hungary possesses a fairlv important ab- 
stinence association for workmen (1100 members) 
and a central organization. Ihe mam organizations 
in Switzerland are international. Compai’ed with 
these t he national societies are not very important, ex- 
cepting the “Catholic Abstinence League” (s€H‘ below ). 
Among the national associations all that call for 
mention are: the '‘Alliance Abstinence Ihiion” of 
Lausanne; the temperance societies, the “Society of 
St. (Jail against the Abuse of Spirituous Liquors” 
(St. italhschcrverein gegni den Mistibrauch geistiger 
Gelrwike), with 14,0(K) members, and the “Ihitnotic 
League of Switzerland against Alcoholism” {Ligue 
'palnoUquc smsse conire Valcooh.^ine). The total ab- 
stainers have complete control; the active participa- 
tion of pupils in schools and children is especially 
worthy of mention. The “Swiss Abstinence Secret .an- 


ate” at Lausanne is the headquartiTs for Ihe society. 
In Holland there is still considerable rivalry b(‘tween 
the total abstinence and the temiieranco advocates. 
The organizations of the latter are large, particularly 
the “People’s Union” (Volkshond), which has over 

20.000 members. Most of the societies are conn(*ct<‘d 
with the different Cliurches; the Protestant one's, five 
in number, have since 1907 been united in the 
“People’s Union of the Christian Anti-Alcohohc So- 
cietit'S of Hollanel” (N ledcrlandmchcr Volkshund dvr 
christlichen Aniialkaholvereine ) . 

Hitherto the associations in Belgium and France 
have been almost exclusivc'ly temperance societi(\s; 
in both countrii's temperance sociotK's for school- 
children play an important part. The “Fn'iich 
National League against Alcoholism” {Liqne nat. 
frongaiHC contre V alcnaUf^tue) has nearly 100,000 mcin- 
bors in 17d0 branches, of whicli many are for childn'ii. 
Belgium has also a similar “Patriotic League” and 

120.000 children in mon* tlian 50(K) tonqx'rance sev 

defies organizc'd during the last thirty years through 
the efforts of school insjiector Robyn. Only the 
beginnings of a tonipi'rance niovernetit are to b(‘ found 
in Italy. In 1907 various local organizations united 
in the “Italian Anti-Alcohol Fi'dcration” {Fcdera- 
zionv Anliolcooli-sto ItcdKinn), w'hicli allow^s daily half a 
litre (about a pint) of wane at incal-f imes. The mem- 
bers of the federation are mainly Social Democrats. 
Still less organization is tliere m Spain, where the first 
associations are just beginning to b<‘ lormed. Portu- 
gal IS without organization. Total abstinence pre- 
vails in the Scandinavian kingdoms, Iceland, and 
Finland, although lionu-brewc'd hei'r appears to 
still frequently permitted. The Norwegian six-iety 
“Det Norske Tot alafholdsselskab ” has l.h),(KK) mem- 
bers. In Sweden, besides the very strong “Inde- 
pendent Order of Good Templars tla're are tlie 
Social-Democratic “ Vordandiordtm and many total 
abstinence societies for different classes, as physicians, 
students, teachers, preaclicrs, sokliors, nierchants, 
nurses etc., as well as a society for giving instructicm 
in abstinence. A central abstinence bureau exists in 
both countries. The largest abstinence »n 

Denmark is the “ Danmarks Afholdsforening (about 

60.000 members). Many total abstainers also bjy 
long to the “Good Templars’ and the Blue Cross . 

(3) Catholic Tempcjance Organizations. Just as 
Catholics shared in the earlier movement sixty or 
seventy years ago they have also of late years taken 
an active part in the battle against alcohol. At first 
the entirely Catholic countries, excepting Belgium, 
had not a very large share in the 
ally speaking, Germany, Switzerland, Holland, 
England have been the chief champions of the cause. 
About 1885 the Catholic movement began in BeL 
gium. Under the leadership of Abbt^ 
here now exists a federation consisting of nine large 


associations with about 600 local branches and 
50,(KX>-(>0,000 members, who, as a body, represent 
temperance, not total abstinence. The most impor- 
tant of these aasooiations are the “Sint-Jansgenoot- 
echap” in the Province of Limburg (which has a 
division for young neople foundtxi and conducted by 
Canon Sendem). tne ''Onthoudersboiid van West- 
Flanderen”, and the “Soci^t^ beige de Temj^^ranoe”. 
The mam organization in Germany is ilie “Allianc50 
of the Cross” {Krembiindnus)^ a society of Catholic 
abstainers, with headipiarters at Heidhausen near 
Werden. This organization w^as establislied in 1899 
hy Father Neumann aa a temperance society; in 
11K)4 a 8(‘parate section for total abstainers wm 
formed, imd since UK)9 the entire organization has 
biH'n a total abstinence society, with sections for 
%voiiien (Fraimihund), for young people (Johannes^ 
hu7ui)f and for children (Schulztmgelbund) . Alto- 
gether the association has a membership of 12,000 
adults and (U),(KX) children. Ihifortunately, the 
children’s s(X‘iety has divided, about half of its 
members joining the “Catholic Temneranee Society” 
(Kath, MditiiigkvUsbvrui)f establisboa in 1905 (head- 
quarters at Trier). Recently the relations of this 
latter soi'iety to the “Alliance of the Cross” have 
constantly grown more stTiiined, and it has even estab- 
lished a total abstinence branch (Arn/^/mnd) of its 
own. Excellent work is done by the Catholics of 
Switzerland, where the former Bishop of Si-Gall, 
August in<* Kgger (indd-- 190*1), labouren as an apos- 
tle of temjK'rance. Gixid fei'liug exists there hc- 
tweiui the different tendencies of the movement, 
although total abstinence is the most conspicuous. 
The “SwdsH Catholic* Abstinence League” (Schweizer- 
7i«'he kdth. Abshnentndiga) ^ foundtd in 1895 with 
headiiuartiTs at St-Gall, has tK) branclx's and nearly 
•4(KK) rnemlx'rs, tlircfvfourths of wliorn are Germans. 
Affiliatexi wuth this society is the “Young Peo- 
jile’s Union of German Hwitzerland” (DeutHch- 
Scfnveizenschcr Jugvndbund) winch has over (K) 
branches with 1().5(K) nx'mbers; a similar union 
aUveil) for French Switzerland has 22 branches 
and r2(X) memlxTS. Nearly all the members of the 
society previously mentioned, “Si. Galler Bozirks- 
vereins gegen Missbrauch g(‘iHtiger Gctriinke”, are 
(’at holies. In Holland Dr. Ariens and Dr. Banning 
<*kI ablislu*d in 1895 th<‘ “Kriiis verbonden” which has 
ov(‘r 30, (XK) members; both this and the special 
axsocialions for women (M ariavereentpingen) , which 
liave about 30,fKX) nieinbers, admit temperance 
and total abHtiiH'nec* advocati'S. Instead of chil- 
drc'n’s socicMic's, associations have be<m form^ of 
parents who pronnse not (o give tiu'ir children 
(minors) any alcoholic beverage; tbew* are cnlhxl 
tiie “81, Anna venHinigingen ” (memlxTHliip 25, (XX)). 
These societies are arrang(*d according to dioceses 
and since HK)7 their ec*ntral organization has been the 
“Sobriidas” wdth headquarters at Maastriclil, Hince 
1901 Austria also has nud its “(’iitliolic Alliance of 
the Cross” and “Schiitzengelbund ” ; so far, howi'ver, 
the memlxTship has not reached 1(KX). Hungary has 
a Catholic temperance society with I0,(KK) members. 
The French Catholics have* the “Whiti^ (^ross” 
society (Croir blanche). Home beginnings of inter- 
national organizations should, finally, be mentioned: 
the “Abstinence Society for Priests” (650 members) 
in Oennany, Austria-Hungary, Hwitzerland. and 
Holland; the “Catholic Academic Abstinence Union” 
with about 1(X) members in Germany, Austria, and 
Hwitzerland. The “ lnt,emational Catholic Associa- 
tion”, opposed to moderate drinking of spirituous 
liquors, is, so far, of little importance. Mention 
should also be made of a branch of the Order of Bene- 
dictines founded by Father Hager, the members of 
which are both total abstainers and vegetarians; the 
mother-house is at Innsbruck. 

(4) Ongresses.— The great international congresses 
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against alcoholism meet re^larly eveiy two years; the 
sessions, excepting that held in 1909 in Londom have 
always been held on the Continent. Accordmg to 
ofiicial statistics thirteen congresses have been hold 
(1912). The confess has met twice at The Hague, and 
once at each of the following cities: Paris, Brussels, 
Antwerp, Christiania, Stockholm, Bremen, Vienna, 
Budapest, Zlirich, Basle, London. At first the advocat^ 
of temperance exercised most influence ; in 1887 at Zurich 
and in 1903 at Bremen sharp disputes arose between 
this party and the total abstainers, who now control 
the meetings of the congresses. Since 1899 the Holy 
See has been repeatedly represented. Full reports 
of the sessions of the congresses are published. For 
about ten years a German total abstinence congress 
has been held on an average every two years, the 
seventh meeting being at Augsburg in 1910; similar 
congresses have been held for Scandinavia and Fin- 
lana for the same length of time at the same intervals. 
The eighth Swiss abstinence congress was held at 
Lausanne in 1910; at its sessions local option was 
urged. In other countries the holding of national 
conferences began at still later dates: the first Aus- 
trian congress against alcohol was held at Vienna in 
1908; the first Russian at St. Petersburg in 1910; the 
first Italian at Milan in 1910; the first French total 
abstinence congress at Grenoble in 1910. A French 
congress of the opponents of the use of alcohol (held 
in 1903) was not of much importance. The Catholics 
of Holland and Belgium have so far had two national 
congresses. Among the special congresses held by the 
members of a single organization, those of the ^ Good 
Templars’^ are noteworthy. In some countries, par- 
ticularly Germany and Switzerland, there are societies 
which hold educational courses of a scientific charac- 
ter for the study of alcoholism. 

(5) Successes of the Temperance Movement. — ^The 
main success is the increased understanding, every- 
where apparent, of its claims. Civil rulers repeatedly 
emphasize in tneir public utterances the great impor- 
tance of strict temperance^ while churchmen of high 
rank are either total abstainers or else warm friends 
of the movement, in whose interest they have issued 
many pastoral letters. As regards legislative action 
the advance of the movement is slower. Complete 
prohibition exists in Iceland. In Finland it has 
been repeatedly demanded from the provincial 
diet, ana a similar demand has been macie once in 
Sweden. As in these two countries the number of 
deputies who are total abstainers grows continually 
larger (in Sweden they form one-half of the house), 
the Governments cannot permanently withstand the 
pressure. In Sweden the ministry in 1911 appointed 
a special commission to take the preparatory steps. 
Prohibition of spirits for the country districts in gen- 
eral exists in Sweden, Norway, and Finland, and a 
local option law for the cities, which is to a great 
extent enforced. An energetic struggle is now being 
carried on in Holland, Switzerland, and Germany for a 
local option law. In criminal jurisprudence the Pol- 
lard system is slowly winning adherents; of late two 
small (jerman states have adopted it, and it is else- 
where in use. Russia and Switzerland have intro- 
duced a government monopoly of spirits, but this 
has not been of any particular use to the temperance 
movement, except that in Switzerland one-tenth of 
the profits (alcohol tithe) must be applied to 
the work against alcoholism. Many countries 
voluntarily gi^ such aid, as: Sweden, about 200,000 
kronen (»54,000) .n 191^1911; Norway aliout 

S kronen ($4590); Holland, 20,000 florins 
, etc. A number of countries have intro- 
special instruction in temperance into the 
primary schools, notably Belgium, Sweden (where 
there is a special course for male and female teachers). 

^sP^cially great has been the 
ettect of the temperance movement on the reform of 


taverns. The celebrated Gothenburg system is 
largely used in Scandinavia and Finland. In this 
system the taverns are entrusted by the Government 
or commune to special societies {Samlag), who only 
receive a limited gain while t he profits go to the State 
or commune for public purposes. In Sweden these 
profits have amounted in twenty years to 83,000,(X)0 
kronen ($22,410,(X)0). The tavern* is carried on by a 
government official appointed for the purpose. The 
"'Independent Order of Good Templars'" opposes the 
system because it gives the communes too great an in- 
terest in the sale of alcohol. The "German Society 
for the Reform of Taverns" {Deutsche Verein fur Gas- 
thausreform) employs the following method: the inn or 
tavern established by the commune or by a society is 
given a manager with a fixed salary, who has in addi- 
tion a commission on the sale of food and non-alco- 
holic beverages. It is always provided that strong 
alcoholic liquors are never to be in stock. There are 
many temperance taverns in Switzerland and Sweden, 
and some in Germany, Hungary, and Holland. 
Reference should, lastly, be made to the very satis- 
factory increase of provision for the cure of drunkards. 
In Germany there are over 40 institutions (six Cath- 
olic) where treatment is given, besides numerous 
homes for drunkards belonging to cities and societies. 
Several cities have appointed official nurses to take 
care of drunkards; about half of the patients become 
permanent abstainers. In Swi t zerland there are about 
ten such institutions, one being Catholic. These two 
countries are far in advance of the others in the effort 
to cure drunkenness. 

The bibliography of the temperance question is enormous. 
Nearly 16,000 publications in P’iUrojie and the United States are 
listed by Abderhalden, Bxhhograpfiie der gemmten wissenachaftl. 
LUeratur iiher Alkohol u Alkohohsmus (1904). The current liter- 
ature of the subject is given by the bibliographical journal lildt- 
terfUr die Gemmten Smialwissenschaften (Berlin), and by the two 
international temperance penodicals (sec below). The most 
important systematic, work is, probably, Helknius, Die Alkohol- 
frage, which has excellent bibliographies of all countries. The 
original work was translated from Finnish into German in 1003. 
The best historical work is Bergman, NykterhedsrGrelsens vdrld- 
historia (1900), well illustrated, also issued in a much altered 
German translation by Kraut (1907). The most important 
statistical work is that issued by the British Board of Trade men- 
tioned at the beginning of this article, in connexion with which 
see Hoppe, Die Tatsachen ilber den Alkohol. Year-books con- 
cerning the movement in various countries are published by 
Warming, for Germany and Austna-Hungary ; Hercod, for 
Switzerland; Niei>4Kn, for Denmark, Ditckert, for Norway: etc. 

Numerous penodicals are published: in Germany, over 70; in 
Denmark and Sweden, about 25, etc. The most important of 
these journals are: Internal. Monatssehn/t zur Bekttmpfung der 
Trtnksitten (Basle); Die Alkoholfraye (Berlin), issued in German, 
t>ench, and English; Mdssigkeitsbldtter (Berlin); Mtmer ({Stock- 
holm); De Wegwijzer (Amsterdam); Afholdsbladet (Christiania); 
L abstinence (Lausanne) ; Folkevennen (Copenhagen) ; Le bien 
«ocia/ (Brussels); hes annales antialcooliquea (Pans). Catholic 
penodicals are . Volksfreundmid Der Morgen^ for Germany; Volks- 
wohl and La Ligue de la Croix, for Switzerland; Kreuzfahrer, for 
Austria; tiobnetas and De Drankbestrijding, for Holland. See 
also for movement in Belgium: Mauierbe and Lemmenb, Les 
SociHSs dc tempSrance (Brussels, 1900) : Waslet, II et Volksgeluk, 
Barella, La lutte antmlcoohque en Belgique (Brussels, 1901); 
Yermeersch, Manuel social (l.ouvain, 1904) ; in France Denis, 
Manuel de temperance; Berqeket, L’alcoolisme; Bkrtillon, 
L alcoohsme et les moyens de le combattre; Savoy, Les trGsors de la 
mints aMinence; in Switzerland: Forel, La ooisson dans nos 
mceurs; Bunge, Die Alkoholfrage; Egger, numerous writings, in- 
cluding Alkohol, Alkoholismus u. Abstinenz; Alkohol u. Volks- 
leoat, etc. , m the northern lands: Erklund, Dryckenskapen (Stock- 
^im, 1890) ; Petersson, Bn studie dfner GGteborgsystemet; 
Halverben, DH norske Totala/holdsselskab; J6rgenson, Af holds- 
sagens histone in Danmark, 

Wilhelm Liese. 

Great Britain and Ireland. — In Great Britain 
Ireland the State regulates the liquor traffic by 
imposing duties on the manufacture and importation 
of spirituous drink and by confining its sale to those 
who pay for the privilege and fulfil other conditions 
as to place, time etc. Those who drink, therefore, 
must pay more for their liquor than its intrinsic 
value and must observe certain legal limits in the 
circumstances of their drinkmg. Thus the State 
aims by the one act at maintainmg public order and 
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promoting social welfare and also at raising revenue 
from the quasi-monopoly it creates. I'hese two 
purposes are not always in harmony, which explains 
to 6orae extent why State interference from the be- 
ginning to this day has often failed of success. A 
full history of liquor legislation and its results would 
occupy volumes; here th(‘re is space only for a brief 
summary of the chief Acts affecting the British Isles 
as a whole. 

It is significant that up to the Reformation there 
occurs no civil legislation against- drunkenness, 
although it was prevalent enough in Catholic times. 
The crop of laws against mternjierance began to 
spring up in the reign of Edward VI, but they can 
no more be attributed to the higher morality of the 
new religion than can that monarch’s grammar schools 
to his zeal for education, or (^ueen Elizabeth’s work- 
houses to her compassion for the iioor. .All these 
phenomena point to the passing away of an influ(*nce 
nith(‘rto found sufficient to promote social welfare 
by nioral means. Laws concerning liquor w'(‘re, 
indet'd, enacted from early times, but thiur main 
object was to prevent fraud* on the part of the sellers. 
Scotch legislation, for instance, was busy in th(' reign 
of David I (1124-53) regulating the brewing and sell- 
ing of ale. In England, in 12()(), prices were fixed by 
law for the different sorts of wine, and we find many 
subsequent enactments ti'ndmg to encourage the 
wine trade with the English possessions in France. 
With the overthrow of the ancient Church and the 
destruction of her restraining influen(‘(>, the sprc'ad 
of intemperance became very marked, as is attested 
by (;ontcmporary writers, and the State began to 
interfere in th(‘ interi'sts of public widfare. An 
English Act was passed in 1495, empcmering justices 
of the peace to suppress at discndion “common ale- 
houses”, as ci'iitres of di.sorder. 4'h(‘ lici'iising syht<‘rn 
was introduced in 1551, by an Act which ma(l(‘ tht* 
consent of the justices ii(‘C(‘ssary for the establish- 
ment of ale-houses. The Irish Parliament in 155() 
prohibited the manufacture' of aqua viUr (‘xcept by 
certain specified classe's. At the' beginning e>f the 
seventeenth century laws w(‘rc pnsse*el in faiglanel 
to prevent inns from bec-ommg ]iubhe‘-house‘s in the' 
modern sense. In 1634 the lice'iising svste'in was 
extended to Ireland. The* cleise of this century 
brought a new element into the epu'shon. Hitherto 
only fcrme'nted liqueirs we*re' ceiinmeinly drunk in 
England, for, owing to high dutie'S, the' prie-c of 
imported spirits init them be'yonel the re'ach eif the 
people, but in IfiSf) the Governme*nt e)f the Ueveilu- 
tion, out of heistihty to Franere, prohibit e'd the impeir- 
tation of foreign spirits and remove'd the* re'stnctmns 
on home manufacture, with alarming re'sults to public 
morality. In spite of the' retail t rade' being put under 
the licensing system in 1760, by 1724 the' pa,s.sK)n for 
gin-drinking had spread “with the rap*<ld.y anel yiev- 
mnee of an epidemic” (Lecky, ‘‘English History , I, 
iii), and in vain was the famous “(lin Act 
1736, making the licence practically preihibitive. 
Illicit distilling anel smuggling spread ene^rmemsly, 
and high licences had to be re'pealed in 174| A - 
though gradually the* State resumeel cemtrol, still 
“the fatal passion for drink was at once and iireve)- 
cably planted in the nat ion ” (Lecky, op. cit ). t rom 
1751 dato a series of laws de'aling more stringently 
with the conduct eif the elrink trafhc, and in 17.)o the 
licensing system was introeluced into hcotlancl. 

An attempt was made in 1828, as the result of a 
Parliamentary inquiry into illicit spint-dealmg to 
Amplify and consolHlatc the various hcensing laws 
for England and Scotland, and, in for Ireland 

and these acts form the basis of the existing law. But 
experimental legislation still continued. In order to 
cS?rthe nation of spirit-drinking to encourage a 
British industry, and to break up the 
of “tied houses^’, an Act was passed m 1830 giving 


practically free trade in beer. A fortnight after the 
Act was passed, Sydney Smith wrote: “The New 
Beer Bill has begun its operat ions. Everybody is 
drunk. Those who are not singing an* sprawling. 
The Sovereign Pe<iple is in a beiustly state.” The 
Act failed miserably of its purjio.se. In less than 
three months 24, (MX) lieenst's were taken out. The 
number of “tit*d houses” was not uUimat(*ly lessened 
and the eonsumption of spirits steadily rose. In 
1869 the beerhouses wen* again brought under the 
licensing system. .Anoth(*r well-meant but un- 
successful effort to alter popular taste was the estab- 
lishment (1S60 1) of “ofr’ groeers' lu'ences, by which 
measure tUadstoiu' hopeil to wean the [HMiplo from 
beer-<lrmking in jmblic-houses to the use of light 
wines and spirits at home. Much intermediate and 
subseijuent legislation was conc'erned with the condi- 
tions of holding li(‘('nces, jiarticularly with the hours 
of closing. The “Forbes-Maeki'iizie” Act of 1853 
clo.sed the piililic-hoiisc's of Scotland on Sundays, 
exci'pt to trnvelli'rs, and the measure was extenuea 
to Ireland (except five chief towns) in 1878, and to 
Wall's in LSSl, with very noticeable rc'Hults in the 
decrc'ase of drunkc'nness In h^nglaiid the hours of 
Sunday opening have been restricted to seven. In 
1873 a Iici'iising .\et prohibited the sale of spirits to 
childrc'n undi'r sixti'cn, riniuired the confirmation of 
the Gounty Bench for new iic(*nc(‘s, and deprived that 
Bench of the power of granting liei'iiees in opposition 
to local n'fusal. Other measures for the protection 
of children wi'ri* passi'd, culminating in tne Act of 
1909 wliK'h forbids (‘hildreii under fourteen access to 
public bars. For the last forty years under the 
inftuenei' of State regulalions the number of lici’nm'd 
hoiisi's has steadily dc*cri‘as(*d. Shad well shows that 
the number of “on” licenses per 10, (HK) jiersons in 
England anil Wales was forty-nine m 1871, thirty- 
one in HK)1, twenty-six in 19(X). In Scotland there 
were 17,713 public-houseH m 1829; in HMK) with 
more than double the population there wen* 6845 
only or 14.03 jier 10, (HK). Tlie deereasc in numbers 
has o})t allied m Ireland also, but a greater decrease 
in pojMilution has counteraeted (he relative diminu- 
tion. With a smaller population than Scotland 
there are m Ireland more than three times as many 
licensed houses — in BX)9, 22,591 in all. The Act of 
1904 has tended to acceli'rate the decrease of licences 
bv ailmittmg the prini'iple of eiunpensation and 
giving lieimce holders for (he first time a legal claim 
to renewal unless forfeited by misconduct. In the 
eyes of those who desire to suppri'ss altogether traffic 
in ilnnk for private gain this is considered a step 
baekwards, a view which is strengtheni'd by the 
notable in(*rea.se of “clubs” since the pas.sing of the 
Act. Eiiiallv, one marked I'ffect of the Finance Act 
of 1910, so far as it concerns the I'l'infsTancc Move- 
ment, was to reduce thi* consumption of spirits by 
ten million.s of gallons; against this must be set an 
increased consumption of fermented liquors and pre- 
sumably of illicitly distilled spirits. In (he history 
of State activities for the jiromotion of temperance 
must be included thi* action of the vunoUH e<lueation 
departments in making temperance teinhing an 
integral part of the elementary c-iKje, A t<*|nperanc.e 
syllabus was made cximpulsfiVy by the Irish Com- 
missioners in 1(KX>. The English department issued 
its syllabus for England and Walc*s in 1909, and a 
similar syllabus was drawn up for Scotland in 1910. 
If future generations of the pojiulace indulge in 
drunkenness, it will not be through ignorance*, of its 
evil effects on the human frame and the body politic. 

This brief sketch of the history of legislation for 
the control of the liquor traffic is I'nough to indicate 
the nature of the problem. The State interferes to 
secure such obsi'rvance of t(‘mperance as is necessary 
for social well-being. But reasonable liberty to do 
what in itself is not unlawful is also a part of social 
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well-being. Were all its citizens sufficiently self- 
controUea the State would have no claim to interfere, 
but in its own interests it has to supply by exteiMl 
pressure defects of personal character. The dira- 
culty, then, is so to legislate that the weak may be 
protected without the freedom of the temperate being 
unduly infringed. The most obvious thing to do 
was to lessen temptation by lessening the; number of 
licensed houses. But this policy involves evils of 
its own. The giving of licences creates a quasi- 
monopoloy, and monopolies legally secured have a 
tendency to breed fraud of every sort. The drink- 
seller tends to become a publican in the old sensci. 
He pays a heavy sum in excise and licence for the 
privilege of trading in liquor, and he must recoup 
nimself from the purchaser. Hence, on the one hand, 
the evils of smuggling or illicit production, and, on 
the other, of adulterated liquor, of inducements to 
drink to excess, of ^‘tied houses’^ in the hands of 
producers. The heavy taxation, induced both by 
considerations of revenue and of social welfare, 
crushes out free competition and brings the trade 
into a few hands, and thus within the state is begotten 
a powerful trust, the interests of which are purely 
financial and not necessarily in harmony with those 
of the commonwealth. If legislation opposed to 
those interests has not behind it, as a permanent 
force, the moral sense of th(j larger and saner part of 
the community, it becomc's inoperative and defeats 
itself. Hence true reform in the matter of the drii^ 
traffic depends ultimately on rightly educated public 
opinion. 

Until the end of the eighteenth century the medical 
profession did little to dispel the ancient tradition 
about the health-giving qualities of strong drink, 
to which th(* name given to the distilled essence 
of fermented liquors, aqua viI(e, and the word ^‘spirit’' 
itself remain as witnesses. And in default of the 
Church, persecuted and gagged by the civil law, there 
was none amongst the sects to preach temperance as 
a princijilc of ascetics. Isolated physicians like Dr. 
George Cheyne (1671-1743) haa pointed out the 
dangers of spirit-drinking; Dr. Trotter of Edinburgh 
and Dr. Kush of Philadelphia both published papers 
to the same effect, in 178<S. But it was in the United 
States that the first combined efforts were made to 
educate public opinion in this matter. In tracing 
the history of tnese voluntary associations which 
aimed at temperance reform primarily by persuading 
the individual, it will be convenient to deal with the 
non-Catholic bodies separately; historically they 
were the first in the field, and, arising in communities 
predominantly non-Catholic, they arc naturally 
much more numerous. As will be pointed out. 
though alike in aim, they sometimes difter in methoa 
from Catholic organizations. We cannot pretend 
to give more than a few salient features of so enduring 
and widespread a movement. 

Influenced by the formation at Boston in 1826 of 
the Society for the Promotion of Temperance Dr. 
John Edgar, of Belfast, a Presbyterian, founded on the 
same lines the Ulster Temperance Society in 1829, 
and the Rev. G. W. Kerr, a Quaker, a similar society 
at New Ross. Later in the same year the Glasgow 
and West of Scotland Society was started by John 
Dunlop. The next year an English society was 
formed by Henry Forbes in Bradford. All these and 
many others which sprang up throughout the British 
Isles originated in the desire to suppress the spirit- 
drinking which had become so prevalent, and hence 
their pledges allowed the moderate use of fermented 
liquors. It was not until 1832 that at Preston under 
the advocacy of Joseph Livesay total abstainers 
first appeared, and the word “teetotal”, applied to 
abstinence, (!ame into general use. The new pledge 
caused a sort of schism in many of the earlier societies, 
but gradually, as the illogicality of taking alcohol in 


one form and renouncing its use in another became 
apparent, teetotalism prevailed almost eveiwhere. 
Yet the phenomenon observable to-day, that less 
spirit consumption means more consumption of beer, 
was evident even then. Another cause of dissension 
amongst non-Catholic reformers sprang from erro- 
neous views about the moral character of strong 
drink itself. In their hatred of its abuse, many 
extremists declaimed against, its use as something 
intrinsically evil and thus were betrayed into irra- 
tional attitudes which injured their cause. If alcohol 
is evil in se, no one is iustified in offering it to others, 
or in licensing its sale by othe rs. The publican must 
be classed with the pandar: the State must put down 
the drink traffic by force. In addition to these 
violent views, men who based their religion on the 
Bible were hard put to it to explain the toleration and 
even implicit commendation of the use of wine to 
be found in its pages, and a vast controversy arose 
over the question whether the “wine” of Scripture 
was fermented or not. Undoubtedly, these disputes, 
and the adoption in many cases of a standpoint op- 
posed to common sense, have done much to prevent 
the cause of real temperance from progressing, as 
it might have done, outside* the Church, and its 
ractical identification with false religious beliefs 
as operated to create distrust of the movement 
amongst many Catholics. But, notwithstanding this 
ethic^ confusion amongst the sects, the social and 
physical benefits of temperance are so marked that 
its advocacy has had a constant and growing influence 
upon public opinion. By 1842 the chief societies in 
Ekigland were, the National Temperance Society, 
the British and Foreign Society for the Suppression 
of Intemperance, and the British Temperance Asso- 
ciation: the Scottish Temperance League was founded 
in 1844, and in Ireland all thi* Protestant bodies had 
drawn new vigour from the great campaign of Father 
Mathew. 

But the mid-century ended in universal political 
and social disturbance, and the original impulse 
towards temperance lost for a time mu(;h of its vital- 
ity. Later, in more settled conditions, the campaign 
against strong drink took on a more scientific char- 
acter. It aimed, by the organization of women 
and children, by teaching temperance in the schools, 
and by setting forth the physical effects of excessive 
indulgence, at creating such a weight of opinion as 
to influence the legislature. The luvenile societies, 
called “Bands of Hope”, so markea a feature to-day 
of Protestant propaganda, were started in 1847. 
Inspired by the Prohibition Law of Maine (1851) 
the United Kingdom Alliance^ which had for express 
object “the total and immediate legislative suppres- 
sion of the traffic in intoxicating liquors as beverages” 
and which is still the most active of modern organi- 
zations, came into being in Manchester in 1853. 
We need not trace in greater detail the development 
during the next half-century of these various societies 
in the British Isles, a development which, as far as 
numbers are concerned, is of imposing extent. A 
recent Presbyterian movement, inaugurated in 1909 
in the north of Ireland by the Rev. R. J. Patterson 
and called “Catch-My-Pal”, may be mentioned as 
having met with much success Doth there and in 
England. As for other societies, the Alliance Hand- 
book (and as regards Ireland and Scotland its enu- 
meration is by no means exhaustive) reckons 18 tem- 
perance bodies which are legislative and general, 
17 which are sectional (Army, Navy, etc.), 22 identi- 
fied with different “Churches”, 14 which are sects 
or orders of themselves, 10 confined to women, 8 
juvenile societies, 62 county and 176 town societies — 
in all 327. These various associations, of course, 
pr^uce a large amount of Temperance literature, 
whether in book form or as newspapers and tracts. 
This vigorous polemic, as is natural, has called forth 
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measures of defenee on the part of the trade, 
ne Alliance Annual enumerates 10 main associations 
of those en^pd m the drink traffic and estimates 
the local^ieties throughout the Unitetl Kingdom at 
BbOT( 700. On the grounds that their trade is a 
lawful one and, under proper conditions (which they 
proft.ss^ their readiness to observe), oven neeessarv 
for social well-being, the sellers of drink arc justified 
m resisting ptacks which deny the soundness of 
^ -n^t Stounds. No Catholic temperance society 
will bap Its opposition to the drink traffic on such 
unsound foundations. 


As an orgpization existing to teach and make 
^pible mans duty of self-control, the Catholic 
Church IS the first and the greatest of temperance 
Bocieties. She teaches, and lias always taught, that 
all are bound under sin not to misuse strong drink 
themselves or co-operate in the abuse of it by others 
— and this, whatever means they enifdoy, is the ulti- 
mate end of all temperance associations. With the 
social evil of drunkenness (before she was robbed of 
her due influence and before the common use of 
spirits intensified the evil), the Church had been able 
in great measure to cope hy her ordinary discipline — 
her preaching of self-denial, lier adrnimstrafion of 
the Sacrament of Penance, her institution of peniten- 
tial seasons, and lier canonical legislation. All 
these moral influences were swept away at the Ilef- 
ormation and nothing effective set in their place. 
Hence the excesses of the seventeenth and eighteentli 
centuries are largely attributable io the destruction 
of Catholicism as a social force. Even after Krnunei- 
pation in 1829, the effects of the Penal I^aws still 
continued, and it is not till 1838 that w(‘ find mention 
in Great Britain of a purely Catholic temperanee 
association. If is true that in 1819 there was tounded 
at Skibbereen in Kerry a temperanee organization 
presumably Catholic, liut it seems to have been 
rather of the nature of a benefit society with a t(‘m- 
perance resolution amongst its rules. At Ch(‘lH<*a. 
in 1838, the Rev. T. Sisk started a Catholic Total 
Abstinence Societj^ and in 1840 we find mention of 
a South London Catholic Temperanee Association 
which was addressed by Daniel OTVmnell. More- 
over in the same year a Metropolitan Catholic 
Association was instituted through the exertions 
of Mr. John Giles, a Quaker. But these little local 
efforts were thrown completely into the shade by 
the gigantic work aecornplisheu (at the providential 
instigation of another Quaker, William Martin) 
by the greatest temperancx* apostle the world has 
ever seen, Father Theobald Mathew. As a re- 
sult of his advocacy in the years 1838 to 1845 it is 
computed that In'fand, with a population of over 
eight million, counted from three to four million total 
abstainers, and the annual consumption of spirits, 
which from 1835 to 1839 averaged 11,595,53(5 gallons, 
sank in 1842 to 5,290,(i50 gallons. The want of 
permanence that marked this great, movement was 
no doubt mainly due to the catastrophe of the famine, 
but also in no slight degree to the fact that it won 
scant support amongst the upper and midtlle edasses 
and even from the clergy themselves. Its inspira- 
tion, however, is alive and growing in strength to-day, 
not only in the land of its origin, but in Great Britain 
as well. For Great Britain in 1843 came under the 
spell of Father Mathew’s zeal and eloquence, and 
many Catholic associations were formed in the towns 
he visited in England and Scotland as parts of the 
parochial organization. 

After the general reaction that preceded and fol- 
lowed the year of Revolution (1848) there is record 
of further Catholic effort. St. Patrick’s Total Ab- 
stinence Society, founded in Dundalk in 1850, still 
flourishes. In 1858 a Catholic Temperance Hall 
was opened in Spitalfields by the Rev. Dr. Spratt 
of Dublin, one of Father Mathew's most sealous 


coadjutors; m 1858, we are told, a new Roman Catho- 
lic Total Abstinence Socuety wiis founded in London, 
where also in 18t)3 there is recorded a meeting of the 
Roman Catholic Teetotal l^nion. But not until 
1866, when Archbishop Manning began to practi- 
cal interest in the tenqK^rance imestion, was anything 
attempted on a larger scale. The Uniteti Kingdom 
Alliance of Manchester and the late Mgr. Nugent of 
Liverpool put facts and figures befom him with the 
result that both in Liverpool and in London in 1H73 
a Catholic organization was formed called the liCague 
of the C'ross which, under those zealous leaders, ac- 
complished a vast deal for tenqK'ranrx in Great 
Britain. Branches of this org^^nization were s(»t 
up in many parishes abroad as W(4I as in England and 
Scotland, and under the eyes of its founders it heearne 
a great social force. In 1869 Dr. Delany of Cork 
promofcil a temperance revival in Ids diocese, and 
the bishops, by their joint pastoral in 1875, gave a 
great stimulus to the movement. In that year was 
instituted in Dublin the Confraternity of tlio Sacred 
Thirst of Jesus and in Salford the Diocesan Crusailo 
b^V Bishop, afl(‘rwanlH Cardinal, Vaughan. The 
Crusade, or Cat hnlic Associat ion for the Suppression 
of Drunkenness, inaugural ( hI by Dr. Richardson of 
London, and various U'sser assoi'iations date from the 
same pcrio<l. Another remarkable ri'vival in Catho- 
lic aiivocacy of total abstinence in the British Isles 
began towards the (‘rid of last century. Father 
James Nugent did wondcTful work in Liverpool 
for the cause. As a t(‘mperance reformer. Father 
F. C. Hay.s, a nephew of Father Nugent., has won 

like nmown. In 189(5 lie founded his Catholic 
T(‘m^>erance(Vusadc, which aims! opri'vent.ralherthan 
reclaim from, inti’rnperancc, and includes members 
who are total abstainers, children over ten wlio take 
th<* resolution till the age of twenty-om* years, and 
asHoeiati's who h'ad a strictly temfx'rate life. There 
is no (‘(‘lit nil g()V(*rning body, but llu* crusade readily 
c(>-of>erates with all other tc'inpcTanee (‘ndi'avours, 
aiming at (‘stablishing some sort of organization in 
ev(‘ry parish and, by means of kxtur(‘s and lit(‘rat ure, 
at spn^ading a liealthy public ojiinion on the inalt(»r. 
The promoter of the cnisatle has iravtJled and worked 
extensivcJy in its interests, and the influence of his 
z('al is f(‘lt in the whoki English-speaking world. 
The I>(‘ague of the Ooss, under the cart' of Canon 
Mumane, oik^ of ("ardinal Manning’s earliest and 
most energetic lieutenants, is nmewing its youth in 
England and S(’otland. 

A Fath(‘r Mathew Union, the membershij) of which 
is (‘xmfiiK‘d to the cl(*rgv, was founded in London in 
1968. But it is in Indand, where pov(‘rty and do 
population make the ravages of strong drink most 
apparent, that the most stremuous efforts arc being 
made to combat it.. In 1898 there was form(*d in 
Dublin by Father James Culk*n, S.J., the Pioneer 
Total Abstinence I..eagiie of the Sacred Ik'iirt which 
numlx'Fs to-day 186, 000 m(*mb(*rH and 172 c(’ntre». 
Part K^ularly noticeable is the largt* fM'cvmhm to its 
ranks of the young(*r clergy. It was tlx* first ti’in- 
perance associat ion to insist on atwo-vears’ firobution 
as a test of purpose and a guarantee of sf ability; it 
was <*nriche(I by Pius X with many indulgcri(a*s in 
1905. In that year, monniver, th(‘ Irish Hu^rarchy 
called upon the Cafmehins, the religious brethrem 
of Fatlier Mathew, to take up again his work. This 
they have done wit h much of his success Rcicently 
under their stimulating zeal om^-fourth of the whole 
population of Limerick took the pledge. Rtill more 
recent is the formation by the bisriops of the western 
province of Rt. Pafrick^s League of the West, an 
oi^anization planned to cover the whole of Connaught 
with a network of temperance societies and to stamp 
out drunkenness by the most carefully devised 
methods. Other less heroic devices, like the Anti- 
luting League, aim at counteracting one of the 
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most frequent sources of demoralization. Such 
v^orous and sustained efforts have had a marked 
effect in Ireland. Arrests for drunkenness, which 
were 08,401 in 1809, have fallen each year to 68,748 
in 1900, and the expenditure on drink, though still 
appaUingly large (£13,310,409), considering the needs 
and poverty of the country, is now more than a 
million less than it was ten years ago. And though 
the ‘'Drink Biir^ of the United Kingdom, which 
was £179,400,817 in 1002, has now decreased to 
£156,162,485^ owing to some extent to the growth of 
a more enlightened public opinion, there is yet 
abundant ne^ of temperance propaganda before 
the population of the British Isles learns as a whole 
to avoid exc(iH8ive drinking, as a vice that is both 
degrading to the individual and very injurious to the 
State. 

General works* Woollkt and John»on, Temperance and Social 
Prooreas of the Century (London)-; Dawson and Burns, 
Temperance Hiatoru (1H8U~91); Rownthek and Sherwell, The 
Temperance Problem and Social Hefttrm (New York. ItKX)); 
Bhadwkll, Drink, Temperance and Legialaiion (Now York, 1902); 
Paterson, Licenetny Acta, The Royal Commtaaton on 

Liquor Licenaxng Lawa (IHOO-Qt)), The Alliance Year Book (1911); 
Annual Report (Thtrty-Seamd) of the Iriah Aaaoctation for the 
^everUton of Intemperance (1910—); New Encyclopedia of Social 
Reform. Catholic works: Bridoett, The Dxnciphne of Drink 
0876); Manning, Our Nattrmal Vice (1K8C); Cullbn, The 
Pioneer Temperance Catechxam (1911); Moran, Early Church 
Lagialntxon in Ireland; F*urceli., Ijife of Cardinal Manning, II 
(I..ondon, 1896), xxii; Handbook of the League of the Croaa. 

Joseph Keating. 

In the United States and Canada. — United 
States . — The first temperance work in the United 
States was due to a reaction against intemperance, 
which threatened to make the Americans a nation of 


the foundation of subsequent temperance work. 
The reform inaugurated by Dr. Rush did not advo- 
cate total abstinence; the public was not prepared 
for any such remedifid measure. The first step to- 
ward It was the abolition of the custom of affording 
liquor to employees. Then moderation in the use 
of distilled liquors was encouraged: this developed 
into abstinence from this class of liquors, and the 
moderate use of wine, beer, and cider. Finally 
after a half-century of effort in regulating the use of 
liquor, it was demonstrat-ed that the plan of modera- 
tion had proved a failure, and that the only practical 
remedy was total abstinence. 

The first temperance organization was formed by 
two hundred fanners in Litchfield, Connecticut, in 
1789. The members merely pledged themselves 
not to give liquor to their farm hands. This action 
met with bitter opposition from the workmen, who 
persecuted the members of the new society and 
neaped every indignitv upon them. Such was the 
prejudice in favour ot strong drink that this very 
moderate temperance movement was considered 
drastic and revolutionaiw. The first society of 
pledged abstainers was formed in April, 1808, at 
Moreau, Saratoga County, N('w York. Forty-seven 
members pledged themselves to abstain from dis- 
tilled 8i)irit8 and wine except in case of sickness or at 
public dinners, under penalty of a fine of twenty-five 
cents, and fifty cents for actual intoxication. Other 
societies were established which prohibited not the 
use but the intemperate use of intoxicating liquors. 
One of these societies was organized in a tavern, at 
the bar of which the officers treated the others. 


drunkards. The culminating period of intemperance 
was the seventy-five years between 1750 and 1825. 
Nearly everyone drank intoxicating liquor. It was 
the family beverage. It was the prevailing mark of 
hospitality. It was regarded as a discourtesy^ even 
an insult, to refuse it . At all funct ions, public and 
private, social and commercial, sacTtnl and solemn, 
intoxicating beveraj?i»s were used. Not only was 
liquor regarded as indispensable on such occasions, 
but the erronmis belief prevailed that no hard work 
could be accomplished without the stimulating glass. 
Labourers and nu'chanics were provided with their 
quota of liquor, twic(» a day, at tfie sound of the town 
bell, that summom'd them regularly at eleven and 
four o^clock. The farmer stipulated with his help 
when he hired 1 h(‘m for harvesting that they were to 
receive a certain amount of “spirits”, which was 
apnerally whisky or New England rum. Strong 
liquor was supposed to make strong men. This 
supposition was not questioned until the fatal effects 
of drinking habits were evident in the multitude who 
went down to drunkards' graves. Intemperance 
was widespre.ad, increasing day by day, till it reached 
its climax at the close of the Revolutionary War, 
Congress furnished the Colonial tnxips with liquor 
to Htnmgthen them in the hardships of war. The 
soldiers returned to their homes and added to the 
wave of drunkenness that rose high and spread far 
and wide. It was commonly stated at the end of 
the Revolution that the United States consumed 
more liquor per capita than any other nation. It 
ww generally admitted that no man could be found 
who had not been drunk on some occasion. The out- 
come of this universal intemperance was a reaction 
in favour of temperance. 

The fir^ pronounced effort; at reform was inaugu- 
roted by 1^. Benjamin Rush of Philadelphia, a mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress in 1776, and one of 
of the Declaration of Independence. In 
^85 he iMued a pamphlet entitled “Inquiry into the 
effects of ardent spirits on the human body and 
mwid » which was widely read in America and 
No organized movement resulted from 
it, but It affected public opinion strongly and laid 


Members were fined twenty-five and fifty cents for 
drunkenness, and a by-law of one society required 
members who had become drunk to treat all the other 
members. 

The vice of drunkenness calked for a more adequate 
effort than the mere advocacy of moderation. On 
13 February, 1826^ “The American Temperance 
Society” was established at Boston. This opened a 
new era, and paved the way to total abstinence. 
The new society advocated total abstinence, but, 
from considerations of prudence, it was not enforced. 
The purpose of the society was to mould public 
sentiment and to reform the habits and customs of the 
community. Gradually men began to see that drunk- 
enness was to be combatted by attacking the drink- 
habit. Ten years later, in 1836, the second national 
temperance convention held at Saratoga declared for 
total abstinence from distilled and fermented liquors. 
Dr. Dorchester in his “Liquor Problem in All Ages”, 
commenting on the work of this period, says: “In 
the year 1835 more than eight thousand societies 
had been formed, with more than one million five 
hundred thousand members, every state except one 
being organized. More than four thousand distil- 
leries had been stopped, and eight thousand mer- 
chants had ceased to sell ardent spirits. More than 
twelve hundred vessels in which it is not used sail 
from our ports.” The year 1840 gave birth to the 
Washingtonian Temperance Society, a total abstinence 
organization, which began at Baltimore with six 
members, and grew to six hundred thousand. In 
time, two-thirds of this large society fell away. Other 
TOcieties lost members and men who regarded teetotal- 
ism as the ^vereign remedy of intemperance turned 
their attention from the drinker and tne drunkard to 
the dealer in liquor, whose livelihood depended on 
the drinker, and inaugurated another phase of temper- 
anoe reform, which eventually toot the shape of 
prohibition. Neal Dow of Maine became the leader 
of the new agitation, and after persistent and un- 
weaiying effort succeeded in 1851 in securing the 
assage of an absolute prohibitory law commonly 
no^^ ^ the “Maine Law”. In subsequent years 
prohibition of the liquor traffic became a law in Minn©- 
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sots, R^ode Island, Massachusetts, Vermont, Michi- 
Connecticut, Kew York, New Hampshire, 
Maware, Nebr^ka, Indiana, Iowa, South D^ta, 
Illinois, Alaska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Alabama, 
Ceoigia, Ivansas, Mississippi, Norlli Carolina, Tennes- 
see. In time the law was ref>eaitxl in all except the 
eight latter and Maine (1 Jan., 1911), 

Among the early prominent advocates of temt>or- 
ancc reform who deserve especial mention are Hev. 
Lyman Beecher and Dr. Nathaimd Hewitt of Con- 
necticut, Edward C Delevan, Dr. Clark, and Cernt 
Smith of New York, Rev. Thomas P. Hunt of Penn- 
sylvania, Bishop Charle.s P. Mcllravie of Ohio, 
John B. Gough, Rev. JuvStiii Edwards of Maaaacliu- 
eetfs, and Abraham Lincoln of Illinois. Before the 
Civil War the principal organizations that advocated 
temperance were tlie Washingtonian Movement, 
1840, Rechabites, 1841, Sons of Temperance, 1842, 
Cad(‘t8 of Temperance, Tt'inj^lars of Honour ami 
Temperance, 1845, Good Templars, 1851. Ttie first 
national temperance convention was held at Philadid- 
phia in May, 1833. Twenty-one states were repri'- 
Bent(‘d, with four hundred delegates. By vote of 
Congress and approval of President Jackson tlu* sale 
of spirits to the Indians was prohibited in 1S34. 
On 5 Nov., 1832, General Lewis Cass, secretary of 
war, issued an order jirohibiting the introduction of 
liquors in any garrison, fort, or canqi in llie United 
States. The sem^tary of the na^'y offered a money 
substitute for the grog ration. 

An era in temjicran<‘c work was inaugurated in 
the United States on 2 July, 1849, which inarkinl the 
advent of Father Theobald ^1 at hew, the Irish apostle 
of temperance. lie was receiv(‘d at New York with 
tremendous enthusiasm. Mayor WoodhuU and the 
city council gave him a public rccejition. At Wash- 
ington he was entertained by Presidimt Tavlor, and 
was admitted to a seat within the bar of tlie Senate 
and on tlie floor of the House, a di.stinction grant(*(l 
only once previously to a foreigner — General Lafay- 
ette. On this occasion, Henry (day said: ‘Tl w 
but a merited tribute of respect to a man who h^ 
achieved a great social revolution — a revolution in 
which no blood has been slicil, a revolution W'hich has 
involved no desolation, w'liieli has cauwd no bitter 
tears of widows and oi’jihans t.o flow, a revolution 
which has been achieved without violence, and a 
greater one, perhaps, than lias ever Iwn accoinT>li8lH*d 
by any benefactor of mankind.” Father Mathew 
spemt two years and a half in tlu* United States 
and, though in fe(4>le health, trav'clltMi 37,(KX) miles, 
visiting 25 states, admmistering the pledge* in over 
300 of the principal cities and towns to more than 
5(X),000 persons. . . 

Several Uatholir total abstinence societies were 
organized during Father Mathew’s visit, but their 
influence was exerted only in the restrict ini sphere 
in which they originated. No bond uniti*d them till 

1871, when the societies of (Vmnectieul formcHl a 
state union, out of which a national union j^ew, at 
a convention held at Baltinairc on 22 Februa.ry, 

1872. One hundred and w^venly- seven societies, 
comprising 26,481 members, represented Conneetieut 
Rliode Island, Now York, Now.Jor»>v, PonnHylvania, 
Maryland, Ooorgia, Illinois, Ohio, Muinosota, and the 
District of Columbia. A constitiifion was ^opt^, 
an ^dress was issued to the 

and the union was named “The Cathobc Total Arwti- 
nenoe Union of America”. In the address to the 
Catholic body, the aim of the convention was pro- 
claimed in these terms; “Our motto is moral suMion. 
With prohibitory laws, rMtnctive license syste^ms, 
and special legislation we have nothing whatever to 
do. There is blended with our proposed plan of 
organisation the attractive fixture of mutual relief. 
Thus Temperance and Benevolence go hand in hMd. 
Moral suiSon was favoured by some, legislative 


action by others, and a combination of both by m 
third claas. It was finally determined to work on 
the lines of moral siiaaiou as the belief prevailed that 
neither prohibitory nor rt»strictive laws availed un- 
less supi^Kirted by public opinion. The mind of the 
convent ion conc*eruing the suppression and n'Strio- 
tion of the liquor traflie was expreast^d in the follow- 
ing rt'solulion: ” Hesolvcni, That this conventiou, 
though not dcHuning it ex^Rxluml to take part in any 
political or legislative actum, m reference to ‘Pro- 
lul)itor>^ I^Kuior n'cogni*t*8, howTV€*r, the 

great good that would accrue from the sup)>res8ion 
of public drinking plac'es, and from sucli legislation 
as would restrain the manufacturi' of intoxicating 
lujiiors within Inmnds I'onsistent with jniblic moralily, 
and will gladly hail such U*gislation wdienever the 
pro|Hir authorities may grant it.” The convention 
adviM’iitt'd the organization of sulmrdmate unions 
of the different stales or dioeew's in attiliation wdth 
th<' national union. State unions were established 
in Alabama, ('ahfnrniaj (Amnecticut, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Dm i.siana, Missouri, New Jerst\v, Ohio, PennsyU 
vaina, Wisconsin, also in (^anaila. l)ioe(n»an unioni 
W(*re formed in Albany, Haltimon*, Boston, Brook- 
lyn, Buffalo, Duburme, Duluth, Erie, I/Ouisville, 
Ne\> York, Philadi'lphia, Pittsburg, Providence, 
Savannah, SiTanton, S))rmgfielii, St. Paul, Syracuse, 
WIiH'ling, Wilmington, and Winona. 

Annual conventions of the national union were 
held 111 different citu's of the East and Middle West. 
Archbishojis^ bishops, and a host of priests attended 
tlu* conventions, took active interest in the work of 
the Union, and propagated its prineipU^s in their 
respective diocesc'S. The Ayxwtolic ai*h'gate. the 
Most Rev. Dionusie Faleonio, atteruhnl the forty- 
first convent ion at Scranton. IVnnsylvariiii, in August, 
1911, and gavi* uninistakable evideiun* of Ids iidertHit 
m the w<irk, in Ids tuidn^ss to the (](*legates, and in 
an elonuf‘nt <liHcours<* at the public nusuing, of which 
the following is an extract : “ Liu lies and gentlemen, 
you here fiiul in your tirewm*!' a great body of nrion 
who, with manly courage aiul the 1n»* (3iri«tian 
spirit, have hound themselves together for the groat 
cauw* of lemperanee. Follow’ their example, for 
the cause of tenqM'ranee inc'ans the cause* of Chris- 
tian perfection and the cauw* of suffering humanity. 
Shouul you, how(‘v<*r, not find it convenient to join 
their ranks, at least help llu*ir cauw by your prayers 
and your constant c(>-o]HTation. (ientietiurn of ths 
Total Abstinence Union, we mlmire your spirit of 
self-abnegation in proff*ssing the great virtue of 
total abstinence*, and we apiireriate* yoiir effort* in 
encouraging it luith by wwds and example. Your 
assfu’iatmns are of yuirainoiint im|K)rtaneo for the 
g|)iritual and tenqKiral widfare of our pfHiple, and are, 
consecjuently, of great »ervif*e to religion and to 
society.” 

At the convention of the national union held at 
IndianayHilis, 2H August. 1H7H, a memorial wo* for- 
warded to PojK* IxK) Xlll, w^ho in reply a<ldn?siwrl a 
papal Brief to the memlxers of the iiidon, of which 
the following is an ext raf t : ”Ks|MU‘iiill.v pleading to 
ii« is that noble delt^nidnat ion of yours to opiioee 
and uproot the baneful vice of drunkenness. an<f ke«sp 
far from yourselvc** and those unile<l with you all 
incentive to it, for, in the words of the wise man, 
Tt goeth in pleasantly but in the end it will bite Uke 
a snake, ana will sfiread abroad ^ Ba«i- 

lisk’.” A papal Brief was addresiw'd by Pope Piui 
X to the Hi. Rev. J. Francis Regis ('anevm, Ro- 
dent of the national union, on 10 July, 1906. Tjm 
pontiff commended the work of the union in them 
terms: ” Following the example of our predeo4!«cMii, 
and especially the latest among them, to w^m then 
aeetnea to be no greater enemy of the teachin g a nd 
commands of Christ than the abuse of stroM driiilu 
we heartily approve the wwk of the unioa, aad 
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eongratulate all in thk commendable assemblage, 
because they are our associates and helpers in per- 
suading^ men to practise one of the principal Chris- 
tian virtues — temperance.” 

The union is composed of men's, women’s, and 
juvenile societies, and the Priests' Total Abstinence 
League, and numbers in all over 90,000 members. 

The women's societies were admitted in 1878 as 
honorary mcrabers, and in 1880 as active members; 
in 1888 women delegates were first received, the 
women's societies having previously been represented 
by men; three years later Miss S. A. Moore of Phila- 
delphia was elected third vice-president. 

The union issues a monthly publication *‘The 
C. T. A. U. Advocate”. In 1911 the union was 
represented for the first time at the (Thirteenth) 
International Congress against alcohol, held at The 
Hague, Holland. It has also joined the Catholic 
International Hociety against Alcoholism founded in 
1907 by Father Neumann of Mtindt, Prussia. 

In 1873 ”The Women’s Crusade” started in 
Hillsboro, Ohio. The members apix^aled directly to 
the saloon-keeper to desist from liouor traffic, visiting 
all the saloons in the towns in widen they were organ- 
ized, The movement spread from Ohio, through the 
North Central States, to Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
California, Oresgon, and eastward to the Atlantic 
coast. In Ohio the saloons in two hundred and 
fifty towns were closed by the crusade. The result 
of this movement was the organization of a total 
abstinence society called tlie Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, which was established at C"lev(^ 
land on 18 Nov.. 1874, at a national convention of 
one hundred ana thirty-five delegates from about, a 
dozen states. In 1880 six departments were Insti- 
tuted-— organization, preventive, educational, evan- 
gelistic, so<?iaI, and leg/il. At the head of each depart- 
ment was a superintendent. Under each department 
were sub-dopartrnents, in charge of superintendents, 
the total numb(*r of departments and supcriritendents 
being thirty-c'ight. Juvenile societies were formed 
in the various local unions, and through the efforts 
of the union scientific tenmorance instruction was 
inlroduct'd in the schools. In 1910, 22,000,000 chil- 
dren received instruction on the baneful effects of 
alcohol. In 1883 the union w’as organized in every 
State and territory of the United States, and was 
introduc^t'd into Canada. The World’s Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, which has societies 
in many countries, was a fuller development of tlie 
Women’s C-hrislian Temperance Union. For nearly 


governed local societies and systematized their work, 
^ aid to thorough organization was afforded in 
1858 by the Independent Order of Good Templars, 
whose pledge lasted for life, and who admitted women 
to membership. In 1874 the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union instituted a union in Canada, 
and by systematic work gave a strong impulse to 
temperance reform. The Canada Temperance Union 
came into existence in 1869, and, after various modi- 
fications in name and method.s, was replaced in 1877 
by the Dominion Alfiance for the Total Supjires ion 
of the Liquor Traffic. The Alliance worked with 
vigoi;^ in securing legislation for the restriction of 
the liquor traffic, and was actively engaged in the 
enforcement of excise laws, throughout most of the 
provinces of Canada. Since 1850, nearly every 
Canadian Parliament has been called upon to enact 
legislation prohibitive or restrictive of the liquor traffic. 
Repeated petitions made to Parliament for total 
prohibition urged the enactment of the Canada 
Temperance Act of 1878, commonly called the 
"*Scott Act”, authorizing counties and cities to pro- 
hibit the retail sale of liquor. The popular vote was 
overwhelming in favour of prohibition, but disputes 
as to its constitutionality and controversy concern- 
ing the responsibility of enforcement by federal or 
provincial authorities rendered it inoperative. 

The Church of England Temperance Hociety, 
established in a way in every j^rovince, was for a time 
active in the temperance reform movement. In 
latter years the success of tlie Protestant societies 
has been in the way of local option or “banish the 
bar” campaign. In the rural districts of Ontario 
this work is popular, and has been effective. The 
Catholic Church grappled with the drink evil, from 
the earliest days of the colony of New France. For 
many years her adherents have been most active in 
propagating temperance princitiles through the League 
of the Cross, the Catholic Total Abstinence Union, 
and other societies scattered throughout (Canada. 
Since 19(X) the Diocese of Peterborough has taken 
the lead in temperance work. In the episcopal 
city there is a society of 1200 men. Archbishop 
Bruchesi of Montreal has taken active interest in 
the work, and has developed a strong total abstinence 
sentiment. 

Knights of Father Mathew. — The Knights of 
Father Mathew, a total abstinence and semi-military 
body, was instituted at 8t. Ijouis, Mo., on 26 April, 
1872. A life-insurance feature was adopted on 18 
July, 1881, having been authorized by a charter 


guided by a gifted woman of high character, who had 
resigned her jxisition as dean of the Woman^s College 
and Professor of iEsthetics in the Northwestern 
University to devote all her energies to the cause of 
temperance — Miss Frances E. Willard. 

Canada.’— In the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the sale of intoxicating liquor was scarcely 
restneted by law in Canada and its use was almost 
universal. Intemperance developed and spre^ to 
•uch an extent that a reaction set in, and calM forth 
active opposition. A meeting was held at Brock- 
ville, Ontario, m the autumn of 1828, and the first 
pledged Temperance Society in Canada was formed. 
It not a total a^tinence society. Moderation 
many other societies es- 
tablished throughout the country until 1839, when 
the total abstinence pledge succeeded the old modera- 
ton pledge, as was the case in the Unit^ States. 
Moderation had proved a failure, and total absti- 
nence WM adopted as the best remedy against the 
mink evil. Immediately a noticeable progress was 
a^nst intemperance. Societies were organ* 
sfwieties”, with no bond of 
Sw . fhen the Sons of Temperance e». 
tabluhed a branch In Canada. An executive council 


among its aims and objects, and to form branches 
of the order, called “councils”, throughout the State 
of Missouri. As the work and benefits of the society 
became known, invitations to establish councils 
beyond Mis^uri were received. At present (1911) 
it has councils in Missouri, Illinois, Iowa, and Kan- 
sas. There are two classes of membership: active 
and honorary. To be eligible to active membership, 
it IS necessary tp be a practical Catholic, to pass a 
physical examination, and to be not less than sixteen 
nor more than seventy years of age. For honorary 
membership, it is sufficient to be a practical Catholic. 
The Society has been active in promoting temperance 
and frugauty, and has expended over eight hundred 
thousand dollars in benefits for the families of its 
deceased members. Councils of the order are per- 
mitted to organize branches of Catholic women, to 
f “Ladies’ Auxiliaries of the Knights 

oi father Mathew,” and to be governed by laws in 
harmony with the laws of the parent organization. 
^ have b^n instrumental in 

upbuilding the male organization, in promoting tem- 
perance among boys and girls, and have been active 
m gimtable work among the poor. The Knights 
of Father Mathew and the Ladies’ Auxiliaries of 
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the Knighte of Father Mathew were affiliated with 
the C^atholic Total Abstinence Union of Anienea in 
1895. and \mve been among its most energetic niein- 
hers in advancing the work of the national union 

One Hundrfii Ymrs of Ternnerance (New York, IHSin, 

Tht Temp. Movement (Bo-^ton, 1H.S8), .Stears’s. Temp, m oU 
NaixooA (New Yorlc, IS<J3), Hountrek and Sukrwkix, 7V»r« 
Probltm and Social Reform (New York, IHllU), Fehlandt, A 
Century of Orink Reform (Cmcmnati, IIK)4), CBurb, of 

Calk Tot. Abstmence Union of America (PhiJailelphm, 1907). 

Walter J. Suanley. 


Templars, Knkjhts, The.— The Knight a Templars 
wer(' the earliest founders of the military orders, and 
are the type on which the otliiTs are inodell(*d 'fhey 
are marked m history (1) by their humble beginning, 
(2) by their marvellous grow^th, and (3) by their tragic 
end 

(1 ) Immediately after the deliverance of Jenisaleni, 
the Crusaders, considering their vow fulfilltnl, rt'- 
turned in a body to their homes. The deftmee of this 
prei arious conquest, surniunded as it was by Moham- 
me<lan neighbours, rername<l. In 1118, during the 
reign of Baldwin II, Hugnes dc Payen.s, a knight of 
Champagne, and eight companions bound tliernselv<‘s 
by a perpetual vow, takiui in the prt^enet* of th(» 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, to defeml the CUiri-stian king- 
dom. Baldwin accepted thinr serviei^ and assigiuMl 

a portion of his palace, adjoining the' temph* 
of (he city; hence their title “pauvres ehevahers dii 
temple^’ (l\)or Knights of th<' Temple). Poor iiuIwhI 
they were, being reduced to living on alm.s, and, so 
long as th('y were only nine, they wt‘r<‘ hardly iir(‘piired 
to render iiuportant servicers, unle.ss it W(‘re as escorts 
to the pilgrims on their way from Jerusalem to the 
banks of the Jordan, th<‘n f‘reqni*nt»*d as a place of 
devotion. The Tiunjilars had as y(‘t neither distinc- 
tive habit nor rule HugU(*H de Pay(»ns journeye<l to 
the West to se<*k the approbation of the ('hureh and 
to obtain recruitH. At the Council of 'Proyi'S (1128), 
at which he a8.si8ted and at which St. Bernard was 
the leading spirit, the Knights IVinplars miopted 
tile Rule of St. Benedict, as reci'utly reforrmsi by the 
Cistercians. They accepted not only the lhn*(’ per- 
petual vows, besKles tlu* crusader’s vow, but also the 
austere rules concerning the cliajK*!, I he refectory, an<i 
the doriaitorj'. They also adopted tlie white habit 
of the Cistercians, adding to it a red cross. Notwith- 
standing the austerity of tin* monastK! nih*, recnjits 
flocked to the new order, which thenceforth comprised 
four ranks of brethren: the kmyhlH, e(iuir>p<‘<i hke 
the heavy cavaln' of the Middlt* Ag<*s; \ho mrjeants, 
who formed the light eavuliys 

fighting men: the farmers, entrusted with the ml- 
ministration of temixirals; and i\m chaplnitts, who 
alone were vestinj with saeerdotal orders,* to minister 
to the spiritual iiec'tis of the order. 

(2) The order owihI its rapid growth m popularity 
to the fact that it combined the two great juissions of 
the Middle Afft^, rehgimis fervour ami niartial 
prowess. Even before th(^ Templars hiui proved Iheir 
worth, the ecclesiastical and lay anthont kjh heatM»rl on 
them favours of every kind, spiritual and temixiral. 
The popes took them under their inim<>diate pro^ 
tion, exempting them from all other juriKflietii^ 
epis^pal or secular. Their property was i^im. laW 

to the church estates and ^7'“,“ 'J 

even from the ecclesiastical lithra, while ^ir churehM 
Ind c^eteries could not be placed under interdict. 
This soon brought about conflict with the 
of the Holy Land, inasmuch as the increase of the 
Ld^ wo^rty of the order led, owing to its exemp- 
tion from t^hi, to the f 

the rhurches, and the interdicts, at that time 
and abused by the episcopate, became to a certain 
extent inoperative wherever the o^er had churches 
amf cham*ls in which Divine worship was regularly 
hi Nearly l im the clergy of the Holy Land 
^ to restmn the exorbitant privileges of the 


inilitniw' orders, but in Rome every objection waa 
set a^^ide, the result htMiig a growing antipathy on 
the part of the secular clerg>' against thew omers. 
The lemjHiral benetits which the order re<N*iviHd from 
all the sot ereigns of EurojH* wert* no leewi imixirtant. 
The T<*mplars hiwi (H>inmHiKh*rK^ in every state. 
In France they formed no h*«« than eleven htuliwicka, 
Kubdiviiied into iiioit^ than forty-twni ctunmandei'KMi; 
m i’alextine it w’as for the most part wuth swoni in 
hand that the Templars «'xt(*n<hHl their ixiSHtwiioiia 
at tin* ex[x*nsc» of the MohamrniHlans. Their eastleii 
are still famous owing to (he Nuniukahle ruins which 
nmiiiin: Saf<VI, built in 1140; Kartik of the de^w^rt. 
(1143); arui, most iiniHirtant of all, Castle Pilgrim, 
built m 1217 to command a strategic defile on tlie 
fM‘a-coiust . 

In thc’oi* castk^s, wdiieli w®ere Imth monftsterit^s and 
cn\iilrv barracks, l!i<‘ life of the Templars was full of 
eont ra^ts. A <*(>n( ernt>orfir>^ ihticribcH t he Templars m 
“in turn lions of war and iamlw at (hc^ hearth; rough 
knight. s on the batllefichl, pious monks m the chaptd; 
formidable to the enermes of (Jirist, ^i^entleiiess itself 
towards 11 is friends" (Jacqiu's de \iti*y). Having 
r<m«ainced all the pl<*mm*s of life, tliey faecHl death 
with a proud indifTererice; they were the first to 
attack, the last to retn'at, iilwHys docile to the voice 
of (heir leader, the diHcqiline of the monk lieing 
to the (hsciplinc of th<* soltiier. As an army 
(hey wa*re iievf*r very numerous. A eonteni}>orary 
tells us that t here weic 400 knights in Jcrusuleiii lU the 
zenith of their proHp<*rify; n<* dot's not give the 
number of stTjcants, w'ho wn‘re mon* numerous. Hut 
it was a pickisl Ixxiy of men wlio, by their noble 
example, mH[>irit«Hi the miiaindiT of the Christian 
forc<‘H. They w'ere thus tlu* terror of the Moham- 
medans. Were lh(*y defeattal, it wm iqxui them (hat 
(lie victor vcnf<*<l liis fury, the more as they were 
forhiilderi to otTer a niiisom. VV^hen tak<*u priHoners, 
they scornfully n'fuiwHl the fnsHloni ofTerisj ihem on 
condition of afsistasy. At the siege of Sab’ll (12fl4), 
at wiiieh ninety ’rempliirH met df nit h, I'ighty otheni 
W'ere taken firisoners, an<l, r<*fusinf( to iii*ny Christ, 
<ih*d martyrs to the Faith. This fidelity eost them 
dear. It )ias Ixnni comput'd (hat in less than two 
e<*rii lines almost 2(1, (HK> Templars, kniglits and 
seneaiits, perished in war. 

These fn*quen( h<‘eatomhH rendered it diflieult for 
(he onler to incnaow* in mindx*rH, and also bnmght 
alwnit a iheaderiee of the* (ni<* erusmliiig spirit. A« 
the t>rd(*r wuis comi>elled to make imiiKxiiaUs use of 
tin* recruitH, the article* of the original rule in Latin 
which required a jirobatioiiary fSTiod fell into 
d<*suetude. Kveii <*xeoinmunieat<Hl men, wdio, m wiw 
the cas<^ with many (jnismlers, washed Uj exoiato 
their sms, w<Te admitted. All that W'lts ntriuiwHl of a 
new riiemlxT was a blind obedience, as imjs'rative 
in the soldier as in the monk. He had t/O tledaro 
hirnsclf forevi'r “wTf et esclavc de hi rriaison” {Fw»nch 
b'xt of the rule). To prove his sin(‘enly, he wa« 
subj<*eted to a wnret t<*st eoiicerinng th<' nature of 
which nothing has ever lss*n disc^na-red, although it 
gave nw to llie most ext raimii nary accusal ir»nH. riie 
great wealth of the order may iibo have c4/ntnbuted 
to a certain laxity in riKU’alH, btit the inosl S4rnou« 
charge against it wan itw msupjsirt able pride and love 
of power. At the aiK)gee of if s prosisTity, it was said 
to poftwrws 9000 4^rttHt<*«. With its fiemmvdaiM 
revenues it had amiisscxl gn*at wealth, which wtti 
dep^wited in its teinpUtiat Baris nnfl lAmdon. Numtir- 
ou» prineoH and private individual* had bonk^ ibi?r« 
their pemonal property, liecaune of the upnghtnewj 
and solid credit of such hanker*. In the wyw 
treasure wo* kept in the I’emnle. Quit 4 ^ mdepisndent. 
except from the distant authority of the w)pe, ana 
possessing power equal to that of the lisaaing 
wral sovereigns, the order soon fwwmnifjd the ri|pt 
to direct the weak and irrcuoluto government of the 
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Kingdom of Jerusalem, a feudal kingdom transmis- 
sible through women and exposed to all the disad- 
vantages of minorities, regencies, and domestic 
discord. However, the Templars were soon opposed 
by the Order of Hospitallers, which had in its turn 
become military, and was at first the imitator and 
later the rival of the Templars. This ill-tirncd inter- 
ference of the orders in the govemment of Jerusalem 
only multiplied the intestine dissensions, and this at 
a time when the formidable power of Saladin threat- 
ened the very existence of the Latin Kingdom. While 
the Templars sacrificed themselves with their cus- 
tomary bravery in this final struggle, they were, nev- 
ertheless, partly responsible for the downfall of 
Jerusalem, 

To put an end to this baneful rivalry between the 
military orders, there was a very simple remedy at 
hand, namely their amalgamation. This was officially 
proposed by St. ijoum at the CVmncil of Lyons (1274). 
It was proposed anew in 1293 by Pope Nicholas IV, 
who called a general consultation on this point of the 
Christian states. This idea is canvassed by all the 
publicists of that time, who dcuriand either a fusion 
of the existing orders or the creation of a third order 
to supplant them. Never in fact had the question 
of the crusaders been more eagerly taken up than 
aher their failure. As the grands<m of 8t. Louis, 
Philip the Fair could not remain indifferent to these 
protKisals for a cnisade. As the most powerful prince 
of his time, the direction of the movement belonged 
to him. To assume this direction, all he demanded 
was the mjeessary supplies of men and espc*cially of 
money. Such is the genijsis of his campaign for the 
suppression of the Templars. It has bwn attributed 
wholly to his w(41-known cupidity. Even on this 
supposition he m*eded a pretext, for he could not, 
witnout sacrilege, lay hands on possessions that 
formed part of the (Hich'siasticnl domain. To justify 
such a course the sanction of tJi(* Church was nectis- 
sary, and this the king could obtain only by maintain- 
ing the sacrtKl purjjose for which tlie possessions were 
destined. Admitting that he was sufficiently powerful 
to encroach upon the property of th(‘ Templars in 
France, he still needed the coneurrence of tlie Church 
to secure control of thc'ir possessions in the other 
countries of Christendom. Such was the purpose of 
the wily negotiations of this self-willed and cunning 
sovereign, and of his still more treacherous counsel- 
lors, with Clement V, a French pope of weak character 
and easily deceived. The rumour that there had 
been a prearrangement between the king and the 
pope has benm finally disposed of. A doubtful revelar- 
tion, which allowinl Philip to make the prosecution 
of the Templars as heretics a que^^tion of orthodoxy, 
afforded him the opfKirt unity wJiich he desired to 
invoke the action of the Holy 8ce. 

(3) In the trial of the Templars two phases must 
be di8tingui8he<l : the royal commission and the papal 
commission. Philip the Fair made a preliminary 
inquinr, and, on the strength of so-called revelations 
of a few unworthy and degraded members, secret 
orders were sent throughout France to arrest all the 
Templars on the same day (13 October, 1307), and 
to aubmit them to a most rigorous examination. The 
king did this, it was mad(» to apjiear, at the request 
of the ecclesiastical inquisitors, but in reality witliout 
their co-opt'ration. In this inquiry torture, the use of 
which was autliorized by the cruel procedure of the 
age in the case of crimes committed without witnesses 
was pitilessly employed. Owing to the lack of evi- 
dence, the accused could be convicted only through 
their own confession and, to extort this confession, 
Uie use of torture was considered necessary ana 
l^iHmate. There was one feature in the organization 
of the order which gave rise to suspicion, namely 
the secrecy ^th which the rites of mitiation were 
conducted. The secrecy is explained by the fact that 


the receptions always took place in a chapter, and 
the chapters, owing to the delicate and ^ave ques- 
tions discussed, were, and necessarily had to be, 
held in secret. An indiscretion in the matter of 
secrecy entailed exclusion from the order. The 
secrecy of these initiations, however, had two grave 
disadvantages. As these receptions could take place 
wherever there was a commiiiidery, they were carried 
on without publicity and wer(‘ free from all surveillance 
or control from the higher authorities, the tests being 
entrusted to the discretion of subalterns who were 
often rough and uncultivated. Under such condi- 
tions, it is not to be wondered at that abuses crept in. 
One need only recall what took place almost daily at 
the time in the brotherhoods of artisans, the initiation 
of a new member being too often made the occasion 
for a jiarody more or less sacrilegious of baptism or of 
the Mass. The second disacl vantage of this secrecy 
was, that it gave an opportunity to the enemies of the 
Templars, and they were numerous, to infer from this 
mystery every conceivable malicious supposition and 
base on it the most monstrous imputations. The 
Templars wore accused of sjiitting upon the Cross, 
of denying Christ, of permitting sodomy, of worship- 
ping an idol, all in the most impenetrable secrecy. 
Such were the Middle Ages, when pn'judice was so 
vehement that, to destroy an adversary, men did not 
recoil from inventing the most criminal charges. It 
will suffice to recall the similar, but even more 
ridiculous than ignominious accusations brought 
against Pope Boniface Vlll by the same Pliilip the 
Fair. Most of the accused de(‘lared themselves guilty 
of these secret crimes after being subjected to such 
ferocious torture that many of them succumbed. 
Some made similar confessions without the use of 
torture, it is true, but througli fear of it; the threat 
had been sufficient. Such was the case with the grand 
master himself, Jacques de Molay, who acknowledged 
later that he had lied to save his life. Carried on 
without tlie authorization of the pope, who had the 
military orders under his immediate jurisdiction, this 
investigation was radically corrupt both as to its in- 
tent and as to its procedure. Not only did Clement V 
enter an energetic protest, but he annulled the entire 
trial and suspended the powers of the bishops and theii 
inquisitors. However, the offence had been admitted 
and remained the irrevocable basis of the entire 
subsequent pro(;eeding8. Pliilip the Fair took 
advantage of the discovery to have bestowed upon 
himself by the University of Paris the title of Cham- 
pion and Defender of the Faith, and also to stir up 
public opinion at the States General of Tours against 
the heinous crimes of the Templars. Moreover, he 
succeeded in having the confessions of the accused 
confirmed in presence of the pope by seventy-two 
Templars, who had been specially chosen and coached 
beforehand. In view of tliis investigation at Poitiers 
(June, 1308), the pope, until then sceptical, at last 
became concerned and opened a new commission, 
the procedure of which he himself directed. He 
reserved the cause of the order to the papal com- 
mission, leaving individuals to be tried by the 
diocesan commissions to whom he restored their 
powers. 

The second phase of the process was the papal 
inquiry, which was not restricted to France, but 
extonded to all the Cliristian countries of Europe, 
and even to the Orient. In most of the other countries 

Portugal, Spain, Germany, Cyprus — the Templars 
were found innocent; in Italy, except in a few dis- 
tricts, the decision was the same. But in FVance the 
eDis<^pal inquisitions, resuming their activities, took 
the facts as establish^ at the trial, and confined 
themselves to reconciling the repentant guilty mem- 
bers, imposing various canonical penances extending 
even to perpetual imprisonment. Only those who 
persisted in heresy were to be turned over to the 
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secular arm. but, by a rigid int(*ri)retation of this 
provision, those who had withdrawn their former 
confessions were considered relapsed heretics: thus 
fifty-four Templars who had recanted idter having 
confes.sed were condernn^Ki as relapsed and publicly 
burned on 12 May, 1310. Subsequently all the other 
Templars, who had examiiUHi at the trial, with 
ver>' few e.\eoptions dechire<l themsi'lves guilty. At 
the .same tune the papal commission, HptK>inted to 
examine the caus(‘ of the order, had entert'il upon its 
duties and gathered together the documents which 
weri' to be submitted to the iiope, and to the general 
council called to decide i\8 to the fimd fate of the 
order. The culpability of single {M'rsons, which was 
lookt'd upon as establisluHl, did not involve the guilt 
of the order. Although the defence of the order was 
pooily conducted, it could not be pniv'tnl that tlu' 
ord(T as a body professed any heretical doctrine, or 
that a secret rule, distinct from thi‘ otiieial rule, was 
practised. Consequently, at the General Council 
of ^'lenne in Dauphiiu^ on 16 October, 1311, the 
majority were favourable to the maintenance of the 
ord(T. The ixipe, irresolute and haras.sed, finally 
adojited a middle course: he decrtvd tin* dissolution, 
not t he condemnation of th(' order, and not by penal 
sentence, but by an Apostolic Decrc'e (Bull of 22 
March, 1312). The order having bwii suppreased, 
the [lope himself was to decide as to the fate of its 
members and the disposal of its ixissessions. As to 
the property, it was turned over to the rival Order of 
Hospitallers to bo applied to its original uh(‘, namely 
the defence of the lloly Places. In Portugal, how- 
ever, and in Aragon tlie jxissessions were vi^stcnl in 
two new orders, the Order of Christ in Portugal and 
the Order of Montesa in Aragon. As to the inernlMTS, 
the Templars reeogiuz(*(l guiltless wer<‘ allowed either 
to join another military order or to return to the 
secular state. In the latter case, a iM*ii.sion for life, 
charged to the jx).sses.sioiis of tin* onlcr, was grant<*d 
them. On the oMier hand, tlie Templars who hmi 
pleaded guilty before their hishojis w(‘re to he treaKal 
'‘according to the rigours of justice, tempered by a 
generovis mercy’'. 

The pope reserved to Ids own judgnu'iit the cause 
of the grand master and lus thns* first dignitaries. 
They had confc.saed their guilt; it nunained to 
reconcile them with the Church, after they hxid 
testified to their repentance with the custfjmary 
solemnity. To give this solemnity more publwity, 
a platform was (*reetod in front of the Notre-l>ame 
for the reading of tlie sentence. But at the supreme 
moment the grand master rmivercsi his courage and 
proclaimed the innocence pf th<* Templars and the 
falsity of his own allegwi confessions. lo atone for 
th is (U'plorable moment of weakiu^ss, he deidarcsl him- 
self ready to sacrifice his life. He knew the fate that 
awaited him, linmiHiiately after this 
couiMie-tmire he was arrt^teii as a relapsed hen.tic 
with another dignitary who chose to 
and by order of Philip they were bumcxl at the stake 
before^ the gates of the palace. This brave death 
deeply impressed the people, and, ^ it hapinnied 
that the pope and the king died shortly affxTwards, 
the legend spread that, the grand miister m the midst 
of the^flames had summoned them ^ 
the course of the year before the tribunal of God. 
Such was the tragic end of the Templars. If we 
aider that the Order of the HcwitaUora finally inher- 
ited although not without dimcultuis, the pro^rty 
of tke Templars and received many of membew, 
we may say that the result of the trial was pra<> 
tically ^uivaleiit to the long-promis^ ^Iga^tion 
of the two rival orders, tor the Knights (first ^ 

on oWkShtB^^of theT^^l^ 


the difficulty of dimxivering the truth from a mtm of 
suspicious and oontradicUiry evidence, or the many 
jurisdictions in activity simultaneously in all parta 
of Christendom from Gri'at Britain U> Cyprus, in 
not yet eiidiHl. It is still nassionaU'ly discussed by 
historiiiiis who have divuleci into two canqis, for and 
against the order. To mention only the principal 
OIK'S, the following find (he ortler guilty: Dupuy 
(U>r»4), Hammer (IS20), Wilcke (1H26), Michelet 
GS41), Ixuselcur (1K72), Pruts (IHKK), and HasUnil 
(BHk)); the following find it innocent: Fatlier l.re- 
jeum* U7SP), Haynouard (IS13), Havemann (IH46), 
Lmlvm'at (hS<S()), Schott iiuiller (1HS7), Gnielm (1893), 
lx*a (IHSSi, Fmcke (1908). Without taking any side 
III this discus.sion, which is not yet exhausUHl, we 
luiiy ol).m'rvt‘ that the latest documents brought to 
light, part KMilarly those which Fmcke has remnitly 
extractiHl fn>m th<' archivt's of the Kingdom of Aragon, 
tell mort' and m(>n> stnmgly in favour of the onlor. 

In ohronoloftioHl ihi' nnwit works are.' Derciii* 

Hint dr Cordr* mtlUtnrr dm trmidtrrtt (Pari^ 1054); I«KjveNl), 
//itf. (Ttfujur rt dr tonirr dt» Tr^mfd\rT9 (2 vol*,. 

Puns, 17HU), Wn/'KK, (iritch, dru TrmprUtrdrn* (2 vuli., 3wl fwl., 
Hallr, ISOO); PiiVT*. Entwtrkrluntf und PrKrnxwitf dr» TVmpul- 
tprdrriH (Horhn, ISHH) ; Gmkun, Srhuld tuirr rnnrkuld deft Trmftel^ 
mdrti» (Stviitgart, IHIKO, Fisi'KK, MifwXfnm wm/ Vntergtjinu dee 
TrmjH'lordruH (2 vol»., UH)7) I rkolti du 

trmjdr (Purin, IKHO); P%r urrjtrunglu'he TrmjdtTrgnl (Freiburg, 
IWKi); Vj<u.i.KT, tntrrrttgutmrf* dr Jarqtirit dr Molay (Parlii, 
1910). alW) CUKMKNT V. 

QiAnbHJs MonmnER. 

Temple. — The Latin form, terrqdum, from which 
the Knglish temple is d<‘riv('d. originally signifiiHl an 
uncoven'd «nni marked ofT by boiindarie's; f»sis*ciHlly a 
sjmee miirkc'd off by the augurs to be except (xi from all 
profane use s. Aniong the Uomans the pn*eiiu‘ts of a 
temple wen’ alwiivs (piadrungular in ground plan; 
hence the so-callcxl temple of Vesta, one of the most 
famous sanctuaries of Homi’, Ixdng circular in }>lan, 
was not strictly a U’lnidc, but only an (vdea mcra^ or 
saen*d building. When I he aupirs had detenniniHi 
the boundaries of a temple-s'ii closure, the boundary 
lines could not lawfully b(' interrupt I’d except at one 
point, which was t^) serve as an <*nt ranee*. To mark 
these* boundaru’s no walls were* iu’ccIihI; a formula 
HjKiken by the augur was sufficic’iit, and from this cere- 
mony, came the phrase* ejjfari Utcum, literally, “ to pn)- 
rlaim a place”, nene*e, to eletine tuul elenheate*. 

It is certain that the* Inelo-Gc’rmanic pesiples orig- 
inally hoel no huilelmgs for the worship of their gexls, 
but worslnj)pe*d the gods ujiem inountaiiis, as He*rt>do- 
tiiHexi>rcHsly says of the Persians, or Ixdieved the sufjer- 
natural beings were* pn*Hent in groves and trees. 
(Consequently among the* ancient Ge’rinans the fxm- 
c^piioii of a grove* was ide*n(ifieel with that of a (exnpl©. 
Among the (;r(*(*ks, also, the wornhiT) of tree’s H<M*ms to 
b<> ixidi< 3 atixl by the word for temple, m4f, which, ac- 
cording to some authoritif’H, signified originally “tree*'' 
or “treeMriink”. It is certain that the Gree^ks l>e- 
lievod that at Dexiona thf*y he*anJ the* ve>icc of the 
gexis foretelling the future* fwm the rustling of the 
sacred oaks. In the Home-ric age*, the* temple* as a 
siiaee set apart and containing an altar, winch waa 
ixrhaps sliaded by a group of tr<*f*H, whs me>n* ceim- 
monly found than th(‘ tenqile Imilt by man. If actual 
temples are mentioned in Homt*r, us at Troy and the 
falmlous city of the Phspacians, the^ circumsianw i» 
probably attributable to Oriental influence. Ihe 
pagan Germans were never abler to bring themselves 
to give up their origiiuU worship of the gexis in grovm 
U) any such extent as the (ir«*eks otiei liomans aid 
un der the influenere of the* Last, btill the Gerinaii 
peoples were hardly entirely without temples, any 
more than the Bcandinaviiins, although the^ tuples 
could only have bexjn of wood. The bemnnintp of 
stone temples among the Germans probably ao bsm 
to the fimt Christian centuries and ^e attributable 
to the influence of their neighbours, the Gauls. 

Wiben new temples were built precincts already eon- 
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secraied to the divinity were preferably chosen. It 
wa« also customary to select the highest spot in a city, 
the acroYwlis, as the general preference at that tune 
was for high, open sjiaces. Further the kind of 
divinity had also influence? on the choice of the spot: 
thus Sieus preferred the? heights, Mars the market- 
places, Hercules the gymnasium, others, the fortified 
castl(‘, the gates of the city, the plain. If the temple 
could not be erected on an open ^ace dedicated to the 
divinity, it was customary to surround the temple by 
an enclosed precinct, whereby it was separated from 
all that was profane. Still other buildings were fre- 
quently insiae this enclosure, as the houses of the 
priests, or the stalls for the sacrificial animals. Ves- 
sels containing water were plac(*d at the entrance; 
from these, those entering sprinkled themselves in 
order to be purified from all guilt, as nothing impure 
was permitted to enter the precincts. 

As a rule a Oreek temple laced the east. The point 
towards which a Homan temple faced varied, accord- 
ing to the theory of H. Nissen, who investigated a 
large number oi these temples in resjject to this 
matter. He claimed that the position of the front 
depend(*d upon the altitude of the sun on the feast 
day of the respective god. Nissen started from the 
assumption that the ur(!(*ks and Romans regard(?d 
the gods as the manifestation of the world-pervading 
spirit, and as such 8ubordinat<‘d them to the originm 
symbol of the world-spirit, the sun. Consequent!)^ 
according to his theory, the temples were so placed 
that on the day settled by the calendar as the birth- 
day and feast day of the god the rays of the rising 
sun fell along the axis of the temple and thus also on 
his statue. This theory suffers, however, from the 
fatal uncertainty as to the date the day of dedica- 
tion fell on. Moreover, the instances in which of late 
it has bwn possible to deH'rniine the formerly un- 
known god occupying a tcmpl(‘ of known position, so 
as to test the correctness of this hypothesis, have 
proved unfavourable to it (Nissen, ^^Templum^^ 
(HcTlin, 1809) ]. At the same time, however, it 
remains as a fact that the orientation of the temple 
was universally customary, just as it was later in the 
case of the Christian church. 

Among the Homans when the building of the tem- 
ple was compIet('d it was dedicated to the divinity by 
the public authorities or by a person specially dele- 
gated for this office, while the priests only pronounced 
the formulae without personally completing the sacred 
act. The df'diention adhered permanently to the 
soil which was rek*ased by it from all otlier religious 
obligations and was withdrawn from profane use. 
The anniversary of the dedication was celebrated 
annually by a sacrifice. 

Among the equipments of the temple wore a mas- 
sive altar, sacrificial tables, movable hearths for fire, 
sacrificial utensils, and other objects, which were 
dedicated at the same time as the temple. They 
formed a temiile property that could not be sold. 
However, in times of necessity, especially of war, 
these treasures W(‘re as often melted down as were 
the costly church utensils of the medieval era and of 
later periods. The doorkeeper, who permitted visi- 
tors to enter the temple at stated times, also guarded 
the treasures. 

The massive altar, mentioned above, did not stand 
in the temple hut before it,. Either it was built upon 
a high stone platform, and thus united architecturally 
with the temple, or it stood in front of the steps or in 
the port ICO. There was, as a rule, only one sacrificial 
tame in the temple and only one altar m front of it. 

1 he cella of the temple contained the most impor- 
tant object, the statue of the divinity, which stood on 
a pedestal against the rear wall opposite the entrance, 
in the earliest period it was made of wood or clay, 
later It was cast from bronze or made of marble. 
Besides the statue of the god to whom the temple was 


dedicated, statues of other gods were at times placed 
in the temple, partly as ornaments, partly because of 
their connexion with the principal god. 

Taking their use as the basis of classification three 
kinds of temples may be distinguished: temples for 
worship, for use in connexion with the agones, or 
festival games, and for the Mysteries. The temple 
for worship was small and its cella contained only 
the statue of the god that v as the object of venera- 
tion; it served religious uses exclusively. This tem- 
ple frequently had connected with it the temple for 
the festival games which 8er^Td for the solemn crown- 
ing of the victor in the national competitive contests, 
and as the place for keeping the apparatus for the 
festivals. I'he temples of the mysteries were used by 
the initiated for the celebration of the secret cults, 
and differed from the others, so far as the scanty 
remains permit a judgment, both in extent and form. 
Such temples were to be found, for instance, at Eleusis 
and at Samothracia. As has just been said, the tem- 
ple contained only the statue of the god; it existed not 
so much for men as for the gods. It was exclusively 
the house of the god to whom it was dedicated. Still 
the god was pleased when at the national feasts men 
appeared in his sanctuary with prayers and incense, 
and thus these days became religious as well as na- 
tional festivals. 

Again, because the objects placed in the temple 
were more secure, it served as a treasury both for the 
State and for private persons. From 438 b. c. the 
public treasure of Athens was keiit in the Parthenon. 
Naturally the temple also contained the votive offer- 
ings presented to the gods, as statues, lamps, wreaths, 
rings, and bracelets. A list of these objects was 
annually compiled, and once in four years it was 
engraved in marble; some fragments of such marbles 
are still in existence. Som(‘times, too, the temple 
contained the mint. 

Besides material things men also found security 
and protection in the temple against threatening dan- 
ger. Every temple was an d<rv\oy^ that is, it was 
inviolable, and none ventured to drive a malefactor 
away from the altar unless such a one wished to draw 
down the wrath of the gods upon himself. All tem- 
ples did not grant the same protection: only certain 
temples had the privilege of unconditional security. 
Still there were ways of making the right of asylum 
ineffective, as was shown in the case of the Spartan 
Pausanias. During the reign of Tiberius the great 
number of asylums in Asia Minor was a subject of 
complaint. 

As to the form and manner of construction of the 
temple, we must in the first place not imagine that 
the Grec'ks and Romans at all times built for their 
gods those magnificent structures that even to-day 
all men of taste admire. The earliest sanctuaries 
of the gods were cave-temples, if grottoes and crypts 
deserve this name at all. Even in a later age the 
worship of Mithras was preferably celebrated in 
grottoes. Related to the natural cave-temples are 
the artificial rock-temples, of which magnificent 
examples are still to be found in India. A third 
form, found especially in Assyria, Mexico, and Peru, 
may be called tower, or pyramidal temples, because 
the actual sanctuary is placed on a truncated 
pyramid. The fourth, finally, is the classical form 
of the Greeks and Romans. It is a development of 
the megaron, or ruler^S house, of primitive tiines, 
which consisted only of a large haU with a portico. 
This portico was formed by the projecting side-walls 
of the hall and was ornamented in front with two 
columns. 

Having thus briefly considered the subject as a 
whole, we will now examine somewhat more closely 
temple used by various civilized nations. 
This 18 all the more necessary in order to guard against 
identifying the temple of the Greeks with that of other 
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people's. The discussion, however, must he brief, be- 
cause temples, both pagan and Christian, have always 
been the highest achic'vements of architecture and 
have tlierefore been treated incidentally in other 
articles. The oldest archittrtural remains iu*e those 
of Eg\iit. The main point of interest here is the 
structure of the great temples of tlu' eightcKUith to the 
twentieth dynasties (about lolllVlir)!) ii r.). Of 
special importance art' the rums of t(*mples at TIicIm's 
or tb(‘ jiresent villages of Luxor and Karnak. The 
Egvptian temple is not an organic structure complete 
in its('lf; instead of unity there are the following dis- 
tinct parts: droitios, enclosing wall, pylou^ peristyle, 
hypostyle, and aekos. The tem])le of the Egy])tians 
theri'fore consisted of a large comjik'x of buildings and 
the ti'inple precincts, tin* whole surrounded by a 
massive wall, and nuiched by a broad avenue (drowns) 
bordered by figures of snhinxi's and rams. Betwinm 
the temples of Luxor and Karnak this avenue for pro- 
cessions was nearly a mile and a quarter in length and 
more than 75 feet wide. In the enclosing wall, which 
at Karnak w^as about 32 f<‘et wide, then' wc'H' several 
gigantic gatew^ays called pylons, flankt'd b.y tower-like 
buildings. These h'd into th(‘ sacred pn'cincts, 
within which was a lake. On certain days the statue 


of the god was rowed round this lake in a golden bark. 
A 8(‘<ond jiylon led into the peristyle, or proftkos, a 
quadrangular open s])ac(' containing covc'red halls 
with (‘oluinns; a third ])ylon knl into the hy])ostylc, or 
larg(‘ covered colonnade'. The hypostyk' was called 
*‘th(' hall of inanih'station”, and only “the enlight- 
ened” were permitted to enter it, tlu* hnver cla.ss<‘sof 
the ])opulation might come only a.s far as the peri.stvle. 
On the farther side' of the hypostyh' there were still 
otht'i* large halls which h'd ultimate'ly to the ae'tual 
sanctuary, or in w'hich tin* divmitv was rc'p- 

resented by a statue or some symbol; only the' king or 
his reiiresentative, the high JirK'st, could enter the 
sekoK. Ih'yond this sanctuary wen' othc'r large halls 
and chambcTs for k(‘e])ing the ajiparatus for the' fes- 
tivals. A peculiarity of this (‘xtend(*d scries of sacred 
buildings is that the greater the distance from the 
entrance the narrowtT and lowc'r tlu' structure, so (hat 
the tickos is only a small dark chamber. 

The huge size and rich (‘(piipnK'iit of Egy])tian tem- 
ples IS exiilained by the fact that they were monu- 
ments of the piety of the ruh'r, loval housc.s of 
Tiraver; consequently tlu' king alone had the right to 
enter the sanctuary. I'or this reiuson the paintings 
and reliefs on a sunken background (c(elanagl>])hic), 
with which the temple walls were richly ornauH'rited, 
presented in the most varad fornis the homage and 
w orship paid to t he ruler, i he ruler also he 

depth of his piety by th(' inagndicent festivals which 
were connc'cted with the temple 

The architec'ture of the tem])h' was in harmony 
with the obscure, mysterious, and sc'iisua n-ligious 
conceptions of the Egyptians. 1 he temiile 
inorganic conglomeration of structures httc d Un oin 
into the other, that only arouse our a.s (>nishment by 
their size and magnihcencc' It is hardly 
sav that no rigid s\stein prcvaihsl m the plan of cither 
the Egyiitian temi>les or those to b(‘ mentioned fur- 
ther o^and that there w«*re small temples as wi'll as 


‘“■fhe Chaldean fcmi.Us differ^ cH 

those of the Egyptians, if m the latter thf cMh! 
“t WM horizontal, .n the fonnor d wa« vertical 
Th^arro toniplos of the Chald.-an« wort- <-onHtruct..d 
w, as to form a wrics of l<-rrac«-s or stops or somothme 
like a idle of rectariBulur prisms, docrcasing m sizf 
tom tho ba^' up A.-, or.lmg to H««-<s.lotu«. the t.-m- 
ole of Bel at Babylon, budt in a senoa ol toira*/*, 
mca^urS at the b^- two stiulia (1214 tot) earh way. 
On“hirbro^ base the tower-like structure rose m 
Sven Lnes which were toj.jted bv the actual sanctu- 
ary The upper stories were reached by means of an 
XIV.— .32 


exterior stainvay or by an im'liiuHi roadway. Half-- 
way up the aswnt was a chiuiil>er when' those w’ho 
were mounting eould sit down and rest. This tx'cul- 
iar form of architecture was (‘ertainly influenml by 
astroli)g\’ which had so authont alive a i^osition in the 
C'haldii'o-Assyrian religion. The temples raim'<i on 
terrai-es were (Hinstructed in tlinn', or live, or mort' 
stones, according to the im|x>r(anc<' of the divinity. 
Hi'sides ihest' then' must (M'rtamly have Ixm'u smaller 
hoiis<'s of one story for the gods, though of this no 
jKisitive jiriMif has yet btH'ii discovi'red. Temple'S 
rai.'^'il on terraces liave also Ikhui found in Mexico and 
Peru, as, for instaiKH', at Tchuacan and Hantitigo 
Guatusca 

The' liidiiui temples an' principally grottot's or 
caves 'riu'v arc generally constructed in one or tw'o 
foniis* cither lu'wn out of the rock ami remaining 
connei'tcMl \\iih the main mass, or, cut aw'ay from the 
surrounding mass of roek so as to stand alone. To 
the first ('Itiss hi'long largely the UiKhlhist temph'fi 
{rhaUya), whik* the latter form is ])referred hy the 
llrahmms I'lu' more ileveloped ground-plan of the 
Buddhist chnitya rest'inbles in mimi' points the plan of 
the early C'hristiaii hiisihca. It is a tjutulrangular 
s])aee, its length much gn'atcr than its width, and has 
a kind of iqisi' (qipo.sile the entrance. The inner 
stniee is ilivuled into si'veral naves by pillars which 
follow' t he line of the apse. In the apsi' is the dagoba, 
a circular mound liki' a grave, terminating at the top 
in a hemisphere with a /i or Ur (stone in the form of an 
altar). 3 nt' dagoba is ii.sisl to hold relics of Buddha, 
and till' ('lit in' tuniulus is ('ovi'red hy ii liirgi' umbrella. 
Noteci cav(*-(einpl('s arc to Ix' found at Karli in the 
(liatt mountains (scc'ond century ii. c.), at Agunta, 
and at Pandu-ls'iia Tlw' detachisi temple consista 
sometimes of several buili lings ami halls ('oniu'ctid by 
stairs and bridgi's. TIm-hi' buildings liavi' b('(*n cut 
out of the panait rock so as to stand in a (xmrt sur- 
roumh'd liy cohminctl cIoihPth Sucli a temple is the 
womh'rful struetun' of Kailas (Si'al of the Bk'ssetl) 
at I'.llora, a work of thi' ninth ei'iitury. SonK'tiimHi 
(h(' teiiiph' IS of small dimen.sions, as (liat at Mahavt'l- 
liotiore on t lie ( 'oroniaridel ( 'oast , which is Ik’W'M out of 
a<lc(aeh(‘d roek; the ground-plan is a (piadrangk*, and 
it ii.ses in si'vi'ral storii's hki' a jiyraniul built in m'vcral 
terrac'CH. 

The ty])ieal (In'ck temnie st(M)d alone on a broad 
foundation platform, built on all sich's in terraces, 
wliK'h was calk'd the crtfmioma. ''I'he t(-mple eon- 
sisti'd, geiH'rally. first, of the rums, or reWu, which wtis a 
rcet angular cnclosi'd space for holding th(* statue of 
the god; Hf'eoiid, of the prmmoh, a portK'o or V('Htihuk) 
in front of thi' nlUi with which it was eoiinecled by a 
door, while to the front it had rows of ('ohiirinM with 
open H])aees ln'tweeii; third, lh«' posheum, a portico 
behind tlu' c'clla and corresponding to tlu' pnmmm, 
I^irge buikhiigM contained two furlhi'r slruelun's, (he 
o/uHtluHiornoN, a ehamln'r betwi'cn tin* a-lbt ami the 
OHtirurn, and fifth, the peristyle, a covered walk vvitli 
a system of ('olurniis surrounding the fernpk* and 
opi'li cm the outer side. These* two last.uM-nliom'cf 
parts of tiie temple W'ere probably jiddc<l in (he 
HC'venth c^c-ntury n. f:. , , 

The name of the Greek temple vHrie<i with its 
ground-plan. The Kiiiuik'st form calks! the 

U'lnple with anUr (UmfJum in nnhs), anUr signifying 
pilasters which fonn the (enninations <if walls, if 
the tw'o side-w^alls of tlx' rtiUt extend a little Iwyoiwl 
the transverse w'all, and thee<* ends of the sid<vwallii 
are finislu'd with anUr, then thetx' give the name to 
the entire stnicture. Two columns generally utoiid 
in the Hjiace Ix'twecm the two ant/f-. The seniNi of 
symmetry kd to the same coiistnietion at the nw 
without then' Ix'irig any change in the name. If the 
portico were form(*(l rnen'ly by a row of coluiiiil0 
without the aid of walls it was called a prewtyle tem- 
ple; if the uainc cxjnstruction were aloo placed at the 
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rear of the building it was amphiprostyle. I he 
actual creation of the Greek mind was the peristyle, 
in which the entire temple was surrounded by a row of 
columns which carriea the projecting beams of the 
roof. A second, inner, row of columns was generally 
arranged at the front and back of the building. If 
the columns were replaced by engaged columns on 
the walls of the cella, the' temi>le was a pseudo-porii^ 
teral temple. A temple was called ii diplcros if it 
were surrounded by a d(>uble colonnade, and pseudo- 
dipleroH when the inner row of columns was not ui^d. 
A circh^ of columns with a roof over them, but with- 
out a <!ella, formed a monopt(*ral temple. A third 
method of designating or distinguishing the temples 
is by the number of columns in front, thus temples are 
called tetrastylc, hexastyle, octastyh*, that is having 
five, six, or eight columns. 

ifp to the 8(»venth century n. c. the method of 
building was v(‘ry simnle: the walls of the* cella were 
made of unburnt bri(!k r(‘Hting on a stoiu' base, the 
columns were of wood, for originally th(‘ Greek temple 
in its esscmtial parts was not built of stone. In the 
buildings of b(‘tt<*r construction the walls were orna- 
mented with terra-cotta tih's, and the columns were 
covfTcd with precious metals. The earliest temples 
were built in tlu* Doric style; this was followed from 
the sixth century by the Ionic styh* that camt* from 
Asia Minor, and later by the CVirinthian style. One 
style, however, nt‘ver entirt'ly sujiplanted anotluT. 
If in the Doric b'lnple tlu' impression mad(* was that 
of raassivenc^sa, th(‘ Ionic l(‘mpl(' convev(‘d a scmsi^ of 
agr(*eable lightn(\ss and gra(M‘. The effect jiroduced 
by the Gr(*ek temple was not that of gigantic size*, as 
in the Egyptian, or of colossal mass as in tlu' Assyrian; 
it arose from the harmonious relation between all it.s 
members, by the spiritualizing of the styles of archi- 
tecture and th(’ ornam(*ntation, lis well as by the care- 
ful execution of all parts, even those* h'ast senm. Thus 
it became a mod(*l for all succeeding centuries, which 
always return to it, aft(*r thev have tried for a time 
new architectural (h‘signs of tlieir own The Kornans 
were the first to ado))t the ])lan of tin* Greek temple, 
but they impn'ssed th(‘ir national character u])on it 
in several ways, the foundation jilatform was fre- 
quently omitted or was re])lac(‘d by a podium without 
any steps except those heading to the entrance; the 
front was enqihasizcd by prolonging the portico and 
increasing the* number of columns. The* finely bal- 
anced harmony of the Greeks was sacrificed to osten- 
tatious display of mat<;rial and tin* huge size* of the 
structure. The round ternpU* is peculiar to the 
Romans, who greatly dcvelojied it. Among the tem- 
ples of this style is one of the most important master- 
pieces of Roman architecture, the Pantheon, as well 
as sc‘veral small, graceful structures like that at Tivoli. 

However important a Greek or Roman temple may 
be architecturally, still it is essentially nothing more 
than a beautiful and stately private house, adwelling- 
place of the divinity, not a house of prayer and a place 
for the pt'oplt^ to offer sacrifice. In this is made evi- 
dent the niarkcKl difference between the temple and 
the Christian church. Prom the beginning the Chris- 
tian church was intended to hold all those who be- 
lieved and its inR'rior was divided into sanctuary and 
nave for the clerg>^ and the laity. It contained in 
Itself the fruitful set^i which enabled it in the course 
of centuries to devc'lop, even architecturally, far 
beyond th<‘ classical temple. In the latter, excepting 
in the- prostyle temple, the front had hardly any dis- 
tinctive characteristic, in the peripteral, amphi- 
prostyle. and other temples the back and front were 
hand, the facades of many 
Christian churches are works of the finest finish and 
nighrat architectural value. Although the temple 
csontainwl several chamlx^rs within, yet this fact 
exerciawi no actual influence on its external construc- 
tion, while m the Christian church, either of the Ro- 


manesque or of the Gothic st yle, the inner arrangement 
is easily recognized from the external construction. 
It is a kriking fact, and one that is, perhaps, not to 
be explaim*^! entirely bv the dislike of the early 
Christians for the places of heathen worship, that from 
the beginning the model chosen for the Christian 
church was not the classic temple, but the basilica, 
which, as t he court and place of exchange, was intended 
to h(»ld large numbers of p(‘ople. 

Beda Kleinschmidt. 


LmmoY OF THE Temple —The three great national 
festivals of the Jews— the T^issover, Pentecost, and 
the Feast of Tabernacles — w(*re the occasion of special 
liturgical service of the temple (Kx., xxiii, 14, 17; 
xxxiv, 23; Dent., xvi, 10) Other feasts could be 
celebrated by local observance. Not so these three 
national feasts. All males were supposed to appear 
at Jeru.salern on these occasions: “in the place which 
the Lord thy God shall choose, that his name may 
dwell there'’ (Deut., xvi, 6) It was during the Pass- 
over, while* the lambs for the* Pasch were dressed, that 
the* Lovit(‘s in the Temple e*hanted the Hallel (Pss. 
exiii-exviii: Vulg., cxii-cxvii). These same Psalms 
we're repeateel during the paschal meal, — the first two 
after the second cup, theromainelorafter the fourth cup. 

The orelinary temple liturgy is not clear to us 
Scant and obscure details aie* preserved in the Sacre'd 
Text. The pe*oplo gathered in the courts of the 
Temple* to ree(*ive instruction from the Prophets and 
te) join them in prayer (Is., i, 12-15). The Deiiter- 
oneiniie custom was that the* Torah should be read to 
the peeiple in the Temple* al the Feast of the Taber- 
nae*le‘H (Dent , xxxi, 10-13). After. the Exile, Eselras 
brenight back this custom {II Esd., viii, 5-8). And 
yet, not even the reading of Torah was the chief pur- 
pose of the* T('m])le; it was essentially a “house of 
pray(*r feir all nations” (Is.,lvi, 7); prayer to Jahweh 
was its e*hie‘f purpose. It was in the Temple of Silo 
that Anna prayed feir a man child (I Kings, i, 11). 
In the first Temple of Jerusalem, Solomon said His 
inspiring praye*r for Israel (111 Kings, viii, 12-53). 
Apart from the Psalms, set forms of prayer were rare. 
In such set forms, the priest offered the first-fruits 
anel tithe's befem* the altar of the Temple (Deut., 
xxvi, 5-10); anti the high-prie'st laid the sins of Israel 
upon the he'ad of the scape-goat (Lev., xvi, 21). Dur- 
ing the morning and the evening sacrifices, the Levites 
sang praise's te) the Lord and gave thanks (1 Par, 
xxiii, 30). These praises would seem to have been 
the* P.salms, since the leader of the Levites in the time 
of Nehemias was a son of Asaph GI Esd., xi, 17). 

1 ho titles of many of the Psalms give evidence 
of their liturgical use in the te'mple or “the House of 
Jahweh” that preceded the Temple. The Psalms 
of Asaph and of the sons of Korah (see Psalms) at one 
Lme made up a liturgical collection for temple service. 
The sons of Asaph were among the temple levites 
(1 Par., XXV, 1). The sons of Korah were also a 
levitical family of temple singers (11 Par., xx, 19). 
In fact, there can be no doubt but the Psalms are 
evidence of a gradual development of a liturgical 
hymnal for temple service. 

Certain elements of synagogal liturgy (see Syna- 
gooue) probably have their origin in temple service. 
The Shema (Deut., vi, 4-9), together with the 
i en Commandments and several benedictions, were 
recited by the priest at the morning sacrifice (Tamid, 
v). Josephus (Ant. Jud., IV, viii, 13) dates this 
synagogal practice from the time of Moses. 

^ Psaimen (Freiburg, 

nach dem Urtext rMUn- 
K ® over much, and has 

consequently been put on the Index (1911). 

Waltek Drum. 

raE — The Sisters of the 
lempie (whose full title is Sisters of the Finding of 
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Jesus in the Temple) are a pre-Refonnation founda- 
tion. They were established in Ijondon for etluca- 
tional purposes at the time of the Crusades by a dean 
whos(' name has not come down to us. They spread 
widely in England in the following centuries, but won' 
driven into exile at the Reformation. In 18(K) Car- 
dinal Wiseman, with the generous help of the Abbe 
Roullin, re-established them in the Arehdiooi'se of 
Westminster, whence they moved to Clifton. But it 
was not until a house was op^med at ^'ernon, Nor- 
mandy, that they bi'gan once mon' to flourish; from 
Vernon they have ojK‘ned six houses m France 
and Belgium, and now^ number 170 sisters. They 
have a home for invalid priests at Clifton, and the 
chief work of the sisters now is nursing among all 
classes of society. They are known as the Blue Nuns 
in England and France, from the blue habit they wc'ar. 

Da riN, Discount pour le cinquautruairc deg Sa:urs de .)<**»*< uw 
Temple (1910). 

Francesca M. Steele. 


Temple of Jerusalem. — The word temple is ih'- 
rived from the Latin tern plum, signifying an uncovered 
place affording a view of the surrounding region; in a 
narrower sense it signifi(‘s a place sacred to the 
Divinity, a sanctuary. In the Bible the sanctuary 
of J('ruHalem bears the Hebrew name of JU^t Yvhdvdh 
(house of Jehovah). The saen'd edifice consist ( h 1 of 
tw'o chief halls, one calliKl hl^kdl (the house or t<*niph*), 
or q6 les (the Holy), and the other ildhir (that which is 
the oracle), or gddesh haggoddsfnm (th(‘ Holy of 
Holies). The New Testament speaks of it as oUot, 
*‘the house”, va6i, I^atin celUi, '‘the iiKiSt holy place 
of the temple”, and Up6v, “the whole of the sacred 
enclosure”. The Temple which Solomon ereeted to 
the Lord about 1X36 n. w^as destroyed by Nabucho- 
donosor in5H(in,c. After thi' return from captivity 
Zorobabel raised it again from its ruins (7)117 n (' ), but 
in such modest conditions that the aiicuuits who ha4l 
seen the former Teinph' wept. In th(‘ eight (MUith \ ear 
of his reign, wdiich eoiTesixinds to 111 n r , King 
Herod destroyed the* Temnle of Zorobaliel to n'tJace 
it by another which w’ould equal, if not surpass in 
splendour, that of Solomon. 

Many writers admit thrive temples materiallv dif- 
fenuit. Now as the Prophet Agg(‘us (Vulg , ii, 10) 
says of that of ZorobalxL “On-at shall be the glory 
of* this last house more than of the first ”, hecaust* of 
the coming of the Messias (v, S 9), thc*y claim that 
this prophecy was not fulfilhxl b(*caus(‘ Cmrist nc\cr 
entered the second Temple. < )t hers assert that Zoro- 
babel’s work Wiis not <*oinpl<‘tcly d(‘Ht roved but grad- 
ually replaced by a largcT and much richer temple 
(Josephus, “Ant. Jud.,” ed. Dindorf, 
they consequently admit only two niat(‘riully difmrent 
temples. The whole ditlKUilty disappears if we ehmwe 
the Septuagint in preference to the Vulgate. Ihe 
Prophet has already asked: “Who is left among you, 
that saw this house in its first glory? (n, Y ♦ 

ing to th(‘ Septuagint he afterwards says: Ihe last 
glory of this house shall be greater than its first 
To the Prophet, therefore, then* was hut one anil the 
same house of Jehovah from Solomon to the* time of 
Messias, built always in the same place and according 
to the same plan, that of the 1 af icrnacle. W e may 
therefore admit three difTenmt temples, and this article 
will describe: 1. that of Solomon; IL that of Zoro- 
babel; III. that of Herod. 

I Temple of Solomon. //w/ori/.~pirough a 
motive of pride David hiwl (‘ornmanded the niimlxT- 
ing of his people, in punishment of which («(xl den- 
mated the Israelites by a pestilence 
king saw near ihe thr<»Hhing-fl(K)r of Oman 
the Jebusite an angel about t^> jtnke the rxNiple of the 
city, whr^reupon David hiimbkxl himself before Ae 
Lord Who forgave him and stayed the 
king kastened to purchuHC the property of the Jebusite 
for fifty sides of silver and built an altar on the tluresh- 


ing-fl(K)r, upon w hich he oflfeml holocausts and peac^ 
offerings (ll Kings, xxiv). This hillj which is the 
Mount Mona (II l*ar., iii, I) of (Senesis (xxii, 2), W’as 
thenceforth <lestinetl to l>o the site of the Temple of 
Jehovilh, for w hich David had already amassiNl great 
treasun*s, but the building of which w'as reserycHl to 
SoloinoiL .\s hitherto the Helm*w's had not cuUi- 
vaUxl the arts, Solomon addn^sscnl himself to Hinini, 
King of Tyre in Phtenicia, to obtain builders and skil- 
ful workers in stone, brass, luid the eiMlar and cypress 
wood of L(‘l>anon. After »<'von aiul a half years of 
toil the king w as able to de<lieate .solemnly the Temple 
of th(‘ tru<* (i(Ki. Near (he sacnxl prerineta he after- 
wards built large huiKlings, lunong which the Bible 
makes special mention of the palma* of the king, that 
of the qiHM'n, Pharao’s daughter, the house' of thefor- 
e.st, the porch of th(‘ thnuu', and that of pillars. 

NUc. —Mount Moria, which stretches from north to 
south, IS a long spur, or promontory, eoniM'cUHi at the 
north with Mount Beretha ami iKiundwi on the east 
and w(*st by two (hop valleys w'hic’h are jointHl at th<*ir 
southern extremity (six* Jeui’salkm, VIII, 845 d). Bo- 
tw'CM'n its two stcop deelivili('« the crest of the hill 
affordfKi hut narrow snai'c for buildings, and to secure 
an adwpiate siti* for Ine Temple, the courts, and myal 
pnlaci's a platfonn w'as foriniMl by raising sustaining 
w'nils of eari'fully-hewTi beautiful stones measuring 
eight or ten (‘ubits (III Kings, v, 17; vii, 9- 10). Ac- 
cording to Jew ish tradition the Temple stcHid on the 
highi'st point of Mount Moria, w’hile the royal quar- 
t(‘rH wore built south of its enclosure and on a Iowht 
level. 

It is g<‘ncrallv adriiithsl that the “siw'ml rock” in 
the (ontre of tne Mohciik' of Omar (s«h* Jkuphalkm, 
VIII,8(3()d) foniK'd the foundation of the altar of holo- 
causts in th(‘ Ternph* of JtTUsalein. On this hill, ac- 
cording to an ancient tradition, Abraham irnwh* raady 
to sacrilici* his son Isaac; hiTc, near the thri'shinjj;- 
floor of Oman, the ('xterminating atigel r(*slored hw 
sword to its scabbard; and on this thn'shing-lfixir, 
which according to custom w’as situat<'d at the high- 
est point, l)a\ id (Tc’ctfsl an altar to the Lord, If this 
pn»min(‘nt rock was constantly spansl at the variouii 
rebuild mgs of tht* platform it must hav<* l>(*en l>t»- 
causc of Its usHCKMations. Mort'over, it corresponds to 
all th(’ r(*(|Uiremcnts of lCxo<liis (xx, 24 sep) for the 
altar of holcx'austs. It is a liinestom*- rock, unhewm 
and irrc'gular, tifty-cight f(H‘t long, by forty-five wide, 
and stand mg three* or teur f<*et above the ^ound. 
Kurt hermore, in its upper almost hwad surface there is a 
hole whcn*l)V it IS Ix'hcved tin* bhxxi and the water of 
the ablutions fi(>w(*d into the cavity beneath to be 
carri(*d off by a subterranean conduit to the valley of 
Cedron. The Mmhna (Yorna, II, i) asscTts that 
under the altar of holcx’austs th<’re wiis a canid of this 
kiml. i'his point admit tf*d, the “sacTcd rock” wdll 
serve aa a mark to diHcov<*r th<' exact site* of the house 
of Jehovah, because the latter ot>en(‘d to the cast ot>- 
po.sitc the altar of holocausts and (’onsccpicntly west 
of the court of the* iiriests w'hich conlairKsl the altar. 

Sources —The chief source's of information (concern- 
ing the jdan, eorist ruction, and adornment of the* Tem- 
ple are, first 111 Kings, vi, vii; then the riaraUel 
account in II Par., iii, iv. which tends to magnify the 
dimensions immeasurably. The Prophet EmihMU 
dc'scribfsi the Temple in th(* light of a heavenly vwiqn, 
and though his ih'scrifit ion is symlwilic it agri'cs in it« 
(•sHf’ntial f(*atiirc‘s with that of the* Ihxik of Kings; to all 
ariiK'aranci^s he d(*Mcril>OH the* Ixird’s hou»^ as he saw it 
w hile he performed his priest Iv dut mv. infomiar 

lion supplicHl by Jos<*phu« and the Middoth timiise m 
the Miskna inspin's h^ confidence; it ii^srna 
rather on the J'emph* of Herod than on that of 
mon. Indu'd we riosm'SH but a brief deamption mjM 
first Temple and the technical termini«od ly the Blow 
are not always readily intelligible in modem tiro ea; 
hence there ia great diversity of opinion amojag wntero 
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who have attempted to reconstruct the Temple of Soh>- 
nion in its architectural details. 

ArchUeclure and Measurermml . — Solomon repro- 
duced in solid materials and double projwrtions the 
Tabernacle which Moses had built in the desert (Wis- 
dom. iXj 8 ), the entire plan of which is therefore out- 
linccl (Kx., xxvi, xxxvi). With regard to the style 
adopted by the Phcenician architects we know sim- 
ply that lit that period the architecture of all »S«mitic 
pwples was very similar to that of the Egyptians. In 
fegypt there were two meaHur<*R of length; the smaller 
eimit formed of the br<*adlh of six hands or twenty- 
four finjers and equal to 1 ft. 5 ? 4 inches; the large or 
royal cubit, which was a handbrea<lth (three inches) 
longer. The lesser cubit of six hands, or twenty-four 
fingers, existed in the eastern empire, but it was some- 
what longer, being ecpial to 1 ft. 7i inches. The 
large or royal cubit was likewise longer, being equal to 
1 ft. 91 inches. Now judging from the excavations 
made at Taanath and Megiddo in Palestine the royal 
Babylonian cubit, introduced by the long Chaldean 
domination, was the one in use at that time (Ben- 
isinger, “Hebr. Archiiologie”, 190). It is probable that 
only the small cubit was in use at the time of the 
Babylonian Captivity, hence the sacrc'd writer (II Par. 
iii, 3) gives the dimensions of the Temple by the ‘'first 
measure”, or ancient cubit, and Ezechiel (xl, 5; xliii, 
13) adds to each cubit a nand breadth (the ancient 
palmus minor y one-sixth of the small cubit) in order to 
obtain the length given in the Book of Kings. The 
royal Babylonian cubit tb(*rcfore was the mchura verts- 
$ima (Kzech., xliii, 13) used in the construction of the 
Temple of Solomon. 

The Holy Place; the Holy of Holies . — The house of 
God was of rectangular shape, sixty cubits long from 
east to west by twenty cubits wide and thirty high 
(III Kings, vi, 2; II Par., iii, 3). These were the in- 
terior dimensions which (lid not include the thickness 
of the walls, as is shown by numerous texts. This 
spa(J 0 was divichnl into two chamb(‘rs of unequal size. 
The first, the h^kdl, or Holy Placf* (see plan, fig. l),was 
forty cubits long by twenty wide. It was entered at 
the eastern end by a square gate (III Kings, vi, 33), 
ten cubits in breadth (Ezech., xli, 2 ). The frame- 
work was of wild-olive wood, furni.shed with two doors 
of cypress w(X)d. Each door was subdivided verti- 
cally into tw() leaves which folded by means of hinges 
(III Kings, vi, 33, 34). On the other side of the com- 
partment was a pentagonal-shaped gate (III Kings, 
vi, 31) with an opening of six cubits through a parti- 
tion wall two cubits in thickness (Ezech., xli, 3 - 4 ^ It 
opened into the dWr, or Holy of Holies (2^ a chamber 
measuring twenty cubits every way. 

The two doors of wild-ohve wood in the gate 
opened towards the east and stood always open to 
allow the paasap of fresh air and the smoke of in- 
cense to enter the interior, but a v('il of byssus in vio- 
let, purple, and scarlet, embroidered with cherubim, 
always concealed the Holy of Holies (II Par., iii, 14), 
which was entered only by the high-priest once a year. 
On the dt^ors of the two gates Solomon caused figures 
of chejnibiiu, palm-trees, and blossoming flowers to be 
carve<i and ov(;rlaid with gold (III Kings, vi, 32, 35). 
The walls of d^Hr and hdkdl were lined with boards of 
cedar adorned with colocinlhs and flowers carved in 
relief and profusely overlaid with gold. Within the 
dMr even the fir-wood floor wtis covered with plates 
of fine gold and the front, wjis closed with chains of the 
same metal (III Kings, vi, 15). 

S^mdarn ClMmkrs.— The whole building, includ- 
mg the Holy of Holies which formed the chief part 
was thirty cubits high. Now as the interior of the 
dmr was only twenty cubits high there must have 

Ti 1 \T» <^«bit 8 . The height of 

the Holy I hwe is not indicated in the Bible, but there 

lu, 9), hence the Holy Place must have been of the 


same height as the dMr and like it have had above it a 
chamber ten cubits high. The same text informs us 
that these ‘'upper chambers” were richly adorned 
like those below and there is little doubt that the 
Tabernacle was preserved in the large upper chamber 
(111 Kings, viii, 4; Par., v, 5), and in the lower one 
relics and remembrances of the life in the desert. In 
front of the h^kal was the vestibule or porch (3) Hldm, 
Greek vpopdo^, of the same length as the Temple but 
only ten cubits deep (III Kings, vi, 3) ; it was a kind 
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Fia. 1. Plan or thb Tlmple of Solomon 

1. The Holy Place. 2. The Holy of Holies. 3. The porch. 
4. Side chambers. 5-6. Doors of the side chambers. 7. Wind- 
ing stairways. 8. Foundations. 9. Grand staircase. 10 Pillar 
of Jachin. 11. Pillar of Boo*. 

of stately tower, recalling th(‘ pylons of the Egyptian 
temples and like them having a large gateway without 
doors. II Paralipomenon (iii, 4) states that its height 
was one hundred and twenty cubits. But a porch six 
times higher than it w^as long wquW be so out of pro- 
portion that many exegetes are inclined to reduce this 
figure to sixty cubits, the height of the porch of the 
Temple of 2orobabel. According to Ezechiel the 
walls were six cubits thick. 

Along the three other sides of the sanctuary rose a 
building divided into three stories (III Kings, vi, 5 -G), 
each story having thirty chambers [Ezech., xli, 6 ; 
Ant. Jud., VIII, iii, 2]. (4) The house of Jehovah 

was so sacred that the beams of cedar which sup- 
ported the ceilings of the side chambers were not 
suffered to be fastened to the walls of the Temple; 
hence in the walls of the Holy Place and the Holy of 
Holies there were thrc'c recesses in which rested the 
ends of the joists. Thus the under chambers were 
live cubits in breadth, those of the first floor six 
cubits, and those of the second seven. Each story 
was five cubits high. The entrance was by a door 
which opened to the south (III Kings, vi, 6 ~ 8 ); 
Ezechiel (xli, II) mentions another ( 6 ) on the north, 
w’hich would be very natural. Ascent from one floor 
to another was made by means of a winding-stair (7), 
and it is very probable that the upper chambers, or 
cenacles, were reached by way of one of the stories of 
the porch. In these low-ceiled and narrow cells were 
preserved the ar<)hives, the public treasure, the ac- 
ce^ories of worship, and the sacred vestments (cf . HI, 
Kings, viii, 4; II Par., v, 5). In this manner the 
Holy Place and the Holy of Holies were completely 
surrounded by imposing structures. 

Roofs and Windows . — The Temple was covered with 
a roofing formed of beams and planks of cedar (III 
Kings, vi. 9), Any broad surface which rests on a 
framework insteadf of on arches of mason-work is 
unstable and cannot prevent the rain leaking through; 
hence it is our opinion that the roofs of Solomon^s 
temple were sloping, and the planks covered with 
largo slabs. On the other hancl several writers con- 
sidw that they were flat. The upper story of the 
Holy of Holies, the numerous chambdiB of the 
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adjacent building;, as also the porch, were furnished 
with windows having fixed gratings of wood, of which 
mention is made in the text (III Kings, vi, 4). The 
walls of the hP,kal had similar openings at the north and 
south, at least in the lower portion; but the position 
of these windows scarcely allowed the mhnission of 
light into the large chamber, which, furthermore, was 
lighted night and day by numerous lamps. The win- 
dows wore mtomled rather to permit the eirculation of 
fresh air and the escape of iiu*(*nse~smoke through the 
side chambers. The II0I3' of Holies sc'eins to havi* 
hml no windows and wiis always enveloped m dark- 
ness (III Kings, viii, 12). 

Bronze Pdhrs . — It shoukl be borne in mind that 
the (*ntire building was const met tsl of the Ixvnitifid 
red and white limestone of the country, whirdi could 
be polished like marble We canrud hehev(» that 
such a sumptuous monument was built on the earth 
without any foundations. Moretiver Kzechiel tolls 
us {\h, H) that it rested on a foundation six cubits 
higli, which formed all about it a border five ('uhits 
broad (8). The porch was reaclud by a .stHir>\av of 
ten steps [Ezech, xl, 49, (9)], which in ancient tiiiu's 
wen‘ always rather high At the top of tin* stairway 
on the foundation stood two pillars of molten hrn.s8 
each eighteen cubits high nncl tw(‘h'c cubit.s in cir- 
cumference (III Kings, vii, lo). The pillars were 
hollow, but the metal was four fingers in thicknes.s 
(Jer , lii, 21). The capitals which surmounted them 
wen* five cubits high, and tlu'ir (ops were fashioned 
in the shayie of hhes. They were richly adorncil with 
network, garlands, pomegranates, foliage, etc , hut 
despite the details furni.shc(i by the Hihle (III Kings, 
vii, 16-19; II Par, lii, ld-17), it is very dithcult to 
reconstruct them in tlu*ir true form. The pillar 
which stood at the right of the porch door (UP was 
calhd Jachin, 'die will establish", and that <iri the 
left Booz, "in .strength". There i.s no mention in the 
text of base or pede.stal, but some sort of a base wouUi 
not have been out of [dace I)<‘spite their squat 
shape these magnificent pillars recall the olielisks 
before the pylons of the Egyptian tenipl(‘s. 

Furniture — In the tdhdl before the gate of the 
mtr stood the alUtr {)f incense a rectangular sqmu;e 
chest of cedar wood, each side nieiisurmg a cubit 
wide and two cubits high. The wood was e<mi- 
oletelv covered with plates of gold (III Kings, vi, 
§0 22; vii, 4S: I Par., xviii, 18; H, , iv, 19). 
At the north side stood the talih* of gold on which t he 
loaves of proposition were set e^•ery Sabbath 111 
Kings, vii, 48, speaks of only one golden table for 
these sacred loaves, while I Par., xxviii, l(i, and 11 
Par iv, 19, mention several, but the t<‘xt has rMH*n 
mutilated by the copyist . for elsewhere (I I F ar . xiii, 11, 
and xxix, 18) there is likewisf* mention of only om*. 
The ten tables of 11 Par., iv, S, were thow* which 
held the candlesticks. On each side of th(‘ wiuth and 
north courts stood five cajidiesticks of 8«>|d 

adorned with flowers which h(4d ^>ld oil-lamps prob- 
ably seven in number The snuffers, bowls, kriiv(*s, 
mortars, cups, censors and other 1!^'**'';^ 

all of pure gold (III Kings, vii, 4S-.)0, 11 I ar., iv, 
8-9 • 21-22). 1'he Ark of the Covenant made by 
Mo^s in the Desert, with its staves, st-^xHl in the 
dMr (III Kings, viii, 6). It contain(*d a go den vf^*I 
holding manna, the rod of Aaron, and the two tables 
T aw HIpb ix 4) At the ends of the Ark with 
wjMs Mtspread stoid two eherubiin t^n cubits high 
from wild-olive wood and eovcrc^d with gohb 
The inner wines met above the, raercy-i<(^ or »jver of 
the Ark and the outer wings touched the walls (see 

of the PrMs.-^n the north, wuth, and west 
Bides of the building was a (x>urt about twenty cubits 
ww" which in 

Of onehundf^cubitseach 

was the “inner court" (HI Kings, vi, do), c^uea aiso 


the “court of the priests" (II Par., iv, 9), because 
thi'v alone entered it, laymen beiu^ adtiiitted only in 
exceptional cireumataneea (cf. IV Kings, xii, 12; Jer., 
XXXV, 1 sq.,aiid xxxvi) (10). It was surroundcHi by a 
wall of three row*s of m>hshed stones and one mw of 
beams of etnlar (III Kings, vi^ 36), prolmbly placed 
<*dgewi8e in the form of a railing. 'I'he court was 
pavexi with stone slalis (11 Par., vii. 3) and was entered 
by three doorways on the north, south, and east 
sides (Jer., xxxviu, 14; hi. 24; Kzech.. xl, 28. ;{2, ar»), 
the hist-nanuHl w'as calkni the "king's gate" (1 Par., 
IX, 18) In this court opjxi.site the |x>rch gate and at 
a distance of twentv-iwo cubits 8h>od the brazen 
altiy of holocausts (III Kings, viii, 64), w'hieh was 
twenty cubits in length and breadth and ten cubits 
high (11 Par , iv, 1). The ascent U) it was irmde by an 
incline facing the eiist. Aceojxlirig to E«ech., xlii, 
13 sq., the alby eoiisistiHi of a squiirt* bam» measuring 
twenty ciihifs on the sides and one cubit high, with a 
tr(*neh aroutul (he border; on (he base 8tdM>d a large 
8<*ction eighttH'n eubits sideways and (wo high, alxive 
which was a M‘«'f>nd siTtioii wixteeu eubit-s sideways 
and four high. 1.4Wtly came the harel, "mountain of 
(iod ", measuring fourtocui eubits on the shh^ luid two 
high. The t^>p of the iiltar eonsist^Hl of the arisi, 
"hcfirlh of (kxl", hjiving at each corner a h<»rn one 
cubit high, and of a seetiou one cubit high Hurmounted 
hv a crown. 

lietwiM*!) (he Temple and the altar, but «c»mew'hat 
(ovar<ls the south, was the famous "sea tif wolteri 
liritss". a vessel "round all alsnit", (he height of it 
five cubits an<l the diainefer ten cubits. The outer 
brim winch was a handl>n*ud<h (four fingers) m thick- 
ness was adornisl with eoloeynths It containiMl 2CX)0 
ho/c« (III Kinp, vii, 2.3 26). (The capacity must 
have lx*!*!! doubled by the copyist, for a hate equals 
3()^( litres; hut (he interior (iiainetor of the vessel 
in.s(ea<l of allowing a capacity of 72,8(K) Iitr<*H allows 
barely 36, (KK).) The brazen sea n'sb'd uinm twelve 
oxen, likewise of brass, whic*h stood in four gixnifM 
facing tin* four canhnal |)ointH I'his magnificent 
vessel wivs useci by the priewts for w^ashing 1h«*ir hands 
ainl fe(*t at the h(»iirs of HarTifice, Along each of tlie 
rigid and left wings of the Temple were arrangtsl five 
movable brazen vt'Hsels. On four whecds a cubit and 
a half in diafnc‘ter shwid a base four cubitH in width 
and length and three high; the knlgi's were decorated 
with figures of oxen, lions, and em*rubim. On this 
veiuch* wiiH fix{*d a cylinder a culiit and a half in 
diameter and a cubit high, on which was plawd a lavor 
four <*uhit8 in diameter and shapixl like an elongated 
dish. Four HlK>u]d(Ts fostenwl at the four comers of 
the biim* supi>orb‘d th<i Ittver (HI Kings, vii, 27-39). 
3’hew* movalile lavcrs each having a capacity of forty 
bates, were chiefly used for w'lishing (re* fl<*Hh of the 
victims. There has recently been dis<y>vere<l at I.*ar- 
naca in Cvp nis a Plarniciaii veswd in brass w'hich 
C(>rreH|x>n(Js in the Hniall<*st details to that described 
in th(‘ Bible (sfxi Henzinger, op. cit., 218, 221). 

Outer Court . — The inner court (III Kings, vi, 36), 
alsf> calkxl the “ upjM*r court " xxxvi, 10), mq>lk*s 
the existence of an outer and lower court, and the 
court of the priests (ll Par , iv,49) supjxisw another 
for laynum. 3'here is mention of still another in the 
time of Josaphat (II Par., xx, fi), Uni we have very 
little interesting information c<»iic<‘rning thesf? courU, 
which must have been conipleUd and adorned by the 
«uceesBor« of Solomon. It is stated, for iri«ianoc!, that 
Joatham "built the highest gate of the house of the 
Dyd" (IV Kings, xv, 35), which mfers to a new gater 
prolmbly north of a court. On the other hand Acbaz 
replacpfl the altar of holocausts by another, the model 
of which he luwl seen at. Damascus. He also removed 
the twelve brazen oxen and the graven bi^ ‘^'a*"** 
ten movable lavers and clinngcfd the gate of the nab- 
hath and the outer entrance for the king flV Kinjw, 
icvi, 10-18). Ezechias emptied the ircnmiry oi the 
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Temple and took away the plates of gold and silver 
with which he himself had covered the doors and the 
lintels, and gave them to purchase peace from Sen- 
nacherib (IV Kings, xviii, 15-16) Manxes pro- 
faned the Temple of Jehovah by the worship of idols 
(IV Kings, XXI, 4). At last the monument of Solo- 
mon, in ancient tinies 
more celebrated for its 
splendour than its size, 
was reduced to ashes by 
Nabiichodonosor in 586. 

11. Temple of Zoro- 
BABEL. — In 537 Sassa- 
basar, appointed Gov- 
ernor of Jerusalem by 
C^yrus, King of Persia, 
and Zorobabel, a de- 
scendant of King 
_ „ ^ Joachim, returned Irom 

wah a vaat 
number of Jews and 
armed with authority to rebuild the Temple of 
Jerusalem. In the seventh month after their return 
the altar of holocausts of unhewn stonc's was set up 
on the foundations of the former one. In the second 
month of the second y<;ar they laid the first stone of 
the new Temiile. But the work was impeded and 
even suspended through the hostility and plots of 
the Samaritans^ and the Temple was not finished until 
516 (I Esd., iii, 6). The Temple of Zorobabel was 
sixty cubits broad and the same in height (1 Esd., vi, 
3). these being the interior dimensions. Josephus 
tells U8 (Ant. Jud., Xy, xi. 1) that this was really its 
height, for Herod reminded the people that the height 
of the second Teniple was sixty cubits less than that 
of the first, making the Temple of Solomon one hun- 
dred and twenty eubits high, according to II Par., iii, 
1. It is difficult to say whether the breadth of sixty 
cubits ascribed by the decree of Cyrus to the Temple 
was in round numbers, or whether the figures indi- 
cate the smaller cubit then in use, but it matters little, 
for if the breadth were really sixty royal cubits it would 
mean only that the side chambers had been enlarged 
five cubits on each side. The Holy Place and the 
Holy of Holies in Zorobabel’s Temple retained the 
dimensions they had in Solomon’s, and they remained 
the same in the third Temple. 

We know from Esdras (lii, 12) and from Aggeus 
(ii, 3) that the Temple of Zorobabel was much inferior 
to that of Solomon. The poverty of the new Temple 
consisted chiefly in the scarcity of its furnishing. The 
Ark of the Covenant had not been recovered and the 
MUr was empty, but as it was the dwelling-place of 
God on earth the entrance was once more screened 
with a costly veil. In the Holy Place stood a new 
altar of moense and a table for the loaves of proposi- 
tion, but there was only one seven-branch candle- 
stick. Treasures once more accumulated, and the 
entire furmshmg wtis again in gold or covered with 
plat^ of gold, mcluding the walls. In 168 b, c. the 
precious metals adorning the Temple aroused the 
covetousness of Antiochus Epiphanes, who **took 
away the golden altar, and the candlestick of light 
and all the vessels thereof, and the table of proposi^ 
tion, and the pouring vea^ls, and the vials, and the 
little mortm of gold, and the veil, and the crowns, 

the temple 

and he broke them all in pieces” (I Mach., i. h) 
hasteneef to provide the house of 
The table of proposition 
dcstroction of the Temple by Titus and 
trinmnl!!.T Utensils figures in the conqueror’s 

^mp^ procession at Rome (Bell. Jud., Vll, v. 

had the same circumference 
to first Temple (I Esd., vi, 4), and according 

JMephus, the altar of hol<v 
causta bad the same dimensions as that of Solomon. 


The Mishna (Middoth, III, vi,) mentions a movable 
vessel on wheels. Josephus (Ant. Jud., XJ, iv, 7) 
relates that Zorobabel had erected several porches 
with vestibules within the inner precincte of the tem- 
ple and in I Mach., iv, 38, 57, there is mention of 
chambers built in the inner court. 

Diu-ing the heroic wars of the Machabees with the 
Syrians the Temple had to undergo many vicissitudes. 
The walls with then large towers built by Judas 
Machabeus for the protection of the Temple (I Mach., 
iv, 60) were destroyed by Antiochus Eupator (I 
Mach., vi, 62), but Jonathan and Simon soon rebuilt 
them (Ant. Jud., XIH, v, 11). In 63 b. c. Pompey, 
after taking the city, laid siege to the Temple, in order 
to break the last resistance of the Jews (Ant. Jud., 
XIV, iv, 4), and nine years later the procurator 
Crassus despoiled it of its riches (Ant. Jud., XIV, 
vii, 1). Finally Herod, made King of the Jews by 
the Senate, was obliged to take the city by storm and 
to besiege the fortress of the Temple (Ant. Jud., XVI, 
xvi, 2 s(j.). 

III. Temple of Herod. History , — Herod under- 
took the restoration of the Temple in its original splen- 
dour and traditional arrangements. The buildings 
were demolished one after another according as the 
materials for the new structures were available A 
host of priests became masons and carpenters and 
themselves took charge of ti‘aring down and rebuild- 
ing the sanctuary, wmich task was accomplished in 
eighteen months. Nearly 10,000 workmen were 
employed on the other buildings. After eight years’ 
labour UO b. c.) the new edifice was opened for ser- 
vice. But this monument, which in its vast propor- 
tions and magnificence rivalled the most beautiful 
buildings of antiquity and far surpassed even that of 
Solomon, was completed only in a. d. 62 or 64 (Cf. 
John, ii, 20), at, that time 18,000 workmen being still 
employed (Ant. Jud., XX, ix, 7). For Herod dou- 
ble<l the artificial platform which held the Temple of 
Zorobabel, enlarging the sacred precincts to the 
south and especially to the north where the galleries 
reached as far as the rock of Baris and the Antonia 
(Ant. Jud., XV, xi, 3; Bell. Jud.. I, xxi, 1; V, v, 
2) . The T emple with its courts, galleries, and porches 
occupied the whole of the present site of the hnram 
esh shenf, which measures lv370 feet on the north, 
1540 on the cast, 920 on the south, and 1630 on 
the west. The Temple of Herod consisted of two 
courts, an inner and an outer one. The former 
included all the buildings of the Temple properly so 
called and was divided into: (1) The Court of the 
Priests, which contained the house of God and the 
altar of holocausts; (2) the Court of Israel; and (3) 
the Court of the Women. All the space between the 
inner court and the outer wall of the platform was 
called the Court of the Gentiles, because non- Jews were 
permitted to enter it. The following are the arrange- 
ments of the Temple according to Josephus (Ant. 
Jud., Xy, xi; Bell. Jud., V, v), other sources 
being indicated in the course of the descriptions. 

Priests^ Court and House of God , — The Court of the 
Priests formed a rectangle one hundred and ei^ty- 
seyen cubits from east to west and one hundred ard 
thirty-seven cubits from north to south [(Middoth, II, 
6 (fig. 3)1. To the west stood the house of Jehovah 
and to the east the altar of holocausts. The sanctu- 
was reached by a stairway of twelve steps (2), 
which terminated m a majestic porch one hundred 
cubits high and the same in breadth (3). A door 
without leaves twenty cubits wide and forty high 
vestibule eleven cubits wide. According 
to the Mishna this doorway was flanked by two square- 
shaped pillars each formed of ten cubes measuring 
four cubits on the sides. On these two pillars rested 
a sort of entablature formed of five oaken beams, 
^parated from each other by square stones set on a 
une with the pillars. It was a reproduction of the 
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triumphal arches then so common in the East. l^i>on 
the imniense trelhs, or grille, strotcheti a goMen vine, 
of which the grapes, according to Josephus, were of 
the height of a man. lie adds that it cxtendtHi 
twenty-five cubits from north to south and that its 
top was seventy cubits from the ground, Tacitus 
(Ann., V, v) also S]H\Hks of this Mne. Above it 
Herod placed a colossal golden eagle, the Roman 
eagl(‘, which greatlv <hsplea.sed the Jews (Ant. Jud , 
X\ II, vi, 2 -4). Th<‘ hekdl (4) and the retaimni 
their ancient dimensions in length and breadth, but 
theii height was increased to sixty cubits. A dcxir- 
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way ten cubits wide and twentv high gave access to 
the Holy Phu^o. The door leavt's were of carved 
wood covered with leaves of gold, and the door w'as 
further embellish(‘d with a magnificent curtain of 
Babylonian-dy<‘d linen. The riehlv-d(‘cf)ra1<‘<l cham- 
ber containecf the alt.ar of iM‘rfuin<‘s before the en- 
trance to the (Wnr, north of the table of oroposition 
and south of the stwon-branch candlestick It was 
not so well lighted or aired as that of Solomon. The 
priests alone entere<l this eourt to offer inetm.se evep' 
night and morning, to trim the lamps, and change the 
loaves of proposition on the Sabbat h-<lay. It 
near the altar of incense that the angel appeared to 


Zacharias (Luke, i, 11). 

The entrance to the rlMr had no doors, but, as for- 
merly, was shielded by a costly curtain. According to 
the Mishna (Yoma, V, i) no partition wall separated 
the MkdL from the mbtr, the latter being foriiKsi by 
two veils hung the distance of a cubit from each other; 
but Josephus distinguished between the two chambtrs 
giving the dimensions of each. I u*;! he 
speaks only of one vtul at, the entrance of the 
which must signify a doon\^ay. Moreover, the al>- 
sence of a partition would have nece.ssitated a curtain 
sixty cubits long by twfjitybroajl which would n.wor 
have sealed hermetically the Holy of Holies. The 
statement of the rabbis on this point is open ^ sus- 
nicion. Thev could not have been ignrirant that ac- 
cording to the Gospel (Matt , xxyii, 51 ; Mark, xv, dS: 
Luke xxiii. 45). when Christ died on the cross the veil 
of the temple was rent in two from ^p to bottom. 
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story forty cubits high, so the entire building was the 
same hei^t as the porch. On the north, south, and 


west Rides was a building divided into three storiee 
each twenty cubits high. The ground floor and the 
fip<t flm>r each had thirtmi chambers six cubits wide 
(b) aiul the top floor twelve. A doorway (7) of)ened 
northward from the vestibule on a winding-stair three 
cubits m diameter and loeattnl in the eornex formed 
bv the wall of the house and the proic'otion of the 
porch 'Ihe two walls which fonmal the eagt*) of the 
Mairwav were five cubits thick. In the op|>osite coi^ 
ner t<» the south w^as a similar cage intemliHl to facili- 
tate the outflow of water, llie t4>tal wddth of the 
house, including the sitle chambers, was fifty-four 
cubits aiul near the {Kireh vS<»venty cubits, and its iot4il 
lt*ngth, including the porch, was one hundred and six 
cubits, allowing six cubits thickiKWi for the walls. 
The base wtis ten cubits larger than the diinensioue 
given above. 

'rwi'iit v-tw’o cubits east of th<' house stood the altar 
of holocausts, const met (h 1 of unhewn stone (S), Th© 
rjibbi*< sp<‘ak of a thns'-tierfsl altar, ten cubits high 
and ihirty-two cubits along the sides of the base, and 
twcnt>-foiir in the ciiitre (Mainionidt^, *Mieth 
Ha!>era.sch’’, 11, 10). Tht* iigun*H of Josephus, fifty 
cuints on Iht* siih's by fiftenm high, art*' obviously in- 
correct. North of the altar (9) tour rows of rings 
wen* fastiau'd in th(‘ ground and w’ore list'd w hile slay- 
ing the animals. Next came eight marble tables for 
cutting up and washing the fk'sh of the victims, cuid 
high«‘r up wen' eight pilliirs with hooks for siisfamding 
and tla\ing lh(‘ animals (Middi>th III, 5"V. ii; Tal- 
mud, Sh(‘k, VI, 4). Laymen were adriiitk'd to this 
court only when they off<*n'd .saeritiee, for they hail to 
niaee their hands on the In'Jid of the victims. The 
lour sales of tlu' court wi're surroundeil by apara[H4 of 
stones a foot and a half high. 

Court of Jsnul. — I'lve steps led dowm from tho 
court of th<‘ nnests to the court of Israel, which sur- 
roundeil th(‘ lorrner on three si<l<*s (10). At the north 
and south it w.is forty cubits w’ide and on (he cjist 
only eh'ven cubits. A gallery ten cubilA wide (11). 
supported by sjih'ndid marble columns, went round 
this court . yirobably on lh<‘ w’est side also, and affonhni 
a sht lter from the sun and ram. Men only were ad- 
mitted here and only the king wits permitted to b© 
seatf'd. 

East of this eourt opposite the house of God (12) 
rose* a sup(*rl> gatew'ay, Ini' most bf'aiitiful of all. which 
according to Josi'iihus and the Mishna (Miilcloth, 1, 
4) was th(* gift of Nieanor, a w<*allhy Alexandrian 
J<'W. I'his w\'is the Oepa uffmla. the porta apfciom 
(Acts, ill, 2), where St. Peter hc‘ale<l the man crippled 
from birth. It was fifty cubits high and forty wide, 
and its gate.s of Corinthian brass, earvisl and cxivered 
with plates of gold and silver, W(*rc so heavy that 
twi'nty men wen* required to move it. Josejihus aiidtt 
that among th(^ signs firemomtory of the (Icstruction 
of the iVrnple this gate opi'inul of itsedf at midnight 
about the year 30 ii. c. (Pt U Jud., VI, v, 3). 

Court of the Women , — From the Gate of Nieanor a 
semicircuUtr stairwray (13) of fiftei'u sU'ps U*d diiwn to 
the women’s court (14), aumamded by a gallery on the 
north, east, and south. Ilerr' the women Were cwl- 
inittetl and phuics were res<‘r\ ed f(*r them on the north 
and Hfmth, but the men also fr«'rpifjnti*<l this court and 
usually crossed it when thc'V went to the Temple, 
lliere wa're b(*neh<'S then*, for it, was fiermittcd to «it 
(cf. Mark, xn, U). Along the sides probably near 
the Gate of Nieanor, were thirRsm boxes, an inacrip- 
tion indicating the speial purfH^* of oil, wockI, 
priestly vest inc'nts, dovc«, etc. lliiTe Christ saw th© 
rich men and th<* T>^xjr widow de|>o«it their offering 
(Luke, xxi, 1). At the four comers were four hyp©- 
thral chambi'rw, forty cubits *Kiuarc(15), Awordmg 
to the Talmud the noHh-wf^t vhAm\yer wm w^rc th© 
unclean and lepers, who had he<»n heakjd, bathed and 
were declared clean by the priests. In the north-©!^ 
chamber the pricsta sorted the wood; in th© sottUi- 
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west oil and wine were preserved in vaults; in the 
south-east those who had fulfilled the vow of Nazarito 
ehaved their heads (cf. Num., vi, 13 sqq; Acts, xvui, 
18). In these chambers it was also jmrmitted to 
wash, cook etc. According to Middoth, 11, 5, there 
were also in this court four chambers in which certain 
women were lodged. 

Gates and Ctuimbers. — Three sides of the inner 
court were surrounded by buildings forty cubits 
broad, separated by nine gates in the shape of towers 
(16), tour on the north and four on the south, of which 
only two opencjd into the women’s court, with the 
eastern gate. Theses gateways or rather sumptuous 
porches were 40 cubits in hei^it, breadth, and length. 
A large bar divided the entrance into two bays each 
ten dibits broad and twenty high with wooden leaves 
covered with plates of gold and silver. The vestibule 
was thirty cubits square and its six arches were sup- 
ported by two pillars twelve cubits in circumference. 
At the sides of the court of Israel five str'ps led to the 
gateway whose vestibule was likewise provided with 
ten steps or an incline. There are still three gates 
within the haram esh sheriff the Golden Gate, the 
double gate, and the triple gate, constructed accord- 
ing to the same plan. Between th<;se gates was a 
series of chambers devoted to various uses (17). 
West of the second south(Tn gate was the* lishicai gazii^ 
hall of the Sanhedrin (Middoth, II, 5), with a chamber, 
for the instruction of the peoples, and in the eourt of the 
women was the yaj^otpuMsiop, hall of the treasury (Ant. 
Jud., XIX. vi, 1). This vast edifice rested on a foun- 
dation with a projection of ten cubits forming a deam- 
bulatory (18), which was reached by a stairway of 
twelve or fourteen steps. This was the hd; it was 
surrounded by a stone parapet called sdr$g and in 
front of the nine pates stood pillars with inscriptions 
in Greek and Latin notifying visitors that every non- 
Jew was forbidden under pain of death to approach 
nearer the Temple. Some years ago one of the pilhirs 
with a Gref*ek inscription was found in the vicinity of 
the haram esh sherd. 

Outer Court . — The remainder of the vast platform 
formed the outer court of the gentiles. It was paved 
with large slabs and surrounded on all sides by a 
double gallery formed of two rows of columns twenty- 
five cubits high. That overlooking the valley of 
Cedron was callfM:! *‘(iate of Solomon” (cL I Par., ix, 
18). It was certainly prior to Herod, and Josephus 
dates its origin from Solomon, himself. He relates 
that in a. d. 62 or 04 th(^ 18,000 workmen still em- 
ployed on the adornment of the TeiiiTile began to lack 
work and requested that they might demolish the 
Gate of Solomon; but this, although ancient, was so 
beaut iful and the cost of replacing it would have been 
so groat that King Agrippa 11 decided to preserve it 
and to employ the workmen in paving the city streets 
(Ant. Jud., XX, ix, 7), Whether it dates from the 
kings of Juda or only from Zorobabel it is sufficient 
to afford an idea of the magnificence of the first two 
temples of Jerusalem. At the corners of the^se gal- 
^nes were chambers (pastophoria) for the guards. 
From the side towards ihv city the entrance to the 
sanctuary was made through several gates of sur- 
passing beauty, four on the west of the esplanade, 
two on south, one on the east, and one on the 
north. On a lower terrace in the centre Herod erected 
a royal basilica, a sumptuous building divided into 
thpe naves by four rows of forty-one Corinthian 
columns. Each column was more than five feet in 
diameter. At the north of the esplanade he built 
two vast courts surrounded by gates which extended 
to the scarp of the rock of Baris. These courts com- 
mimicatetl with the Antonia only by two stairways 

\Ci . lacLs, XXI, 

^rcWoJw. (TObiagiii 19OT)^,«?b 


Der Tempel in Jerusalem; Robinbon, Biblical Researches in Pales- 
tine (Boston, 1841), 

Barnabas Mbistermann. 

Temporal Power. See Pope, The; States op 
THE Church. 

Temptation (Lat. tentare, to try or test ) is here 
taken to be an incitement to sin whether by persuasion 
or by the offer of some good or pleasure. It may b<; 
merely external, as was the case of Christ’s encounter 
in the desert after the forty days’ fast; or it may be 
internal as well, inasmuch as there is a real assault 
upon a p<u son’s will power. It arises sometimes from 
the propensity to evil inluTeiit in us as a result of orig- 
inal sin. Sometimes it is directly chargeable to the 
intervention of the Devil, who can furnish the imagi- 
nation with its sinful subject-matter and stir up the 
lower powers of the soul. Not infrequently both 
causes are at work. Temptation is not in itself sin. 
No matter how vivid the unholy image may be, no 
matter how strong the inclination to transgress the 
law, no matter how vehement the sensation of unlaw- 
ful satisfaction, as long as tliere is no consent of the 
will, there is no sin. The a cry essence of sin in any 
grade is that it should be a (kdiberate act of the hu- 
man will. Attack is not synonymous with surrender. 
This, while obvious enough, is important especially for 
those w'ho are trying to servo God sedulously and yet 
find themselves beset on all sides by temptations. 
They are apt to take the faTcenoss and repetition of 
the onset as proof that they have fallen. A wise 
spiritual guide w'ill point out the error of this con- 
clusion and thus administer comfort and courage to 
these harassed souls. 

Temptations are to be combated by the avoidance, 
where possible, of the occasions that give rise to them, 
by recourse to prayer, and by fostering within one- 
self a spirit of humble distrust of one’s own powers and 
of unbounded confidence in God. The resistance 
W'hich a Christian is bound to offeT need not always be 
direct. Sometimes, particularly wh(‘n there is ques- 
tion of reiterated evil interior suggc'stions, it may be 
useful to employ an indirect method, that is, to sim- 
ply ignore them and quietly divert the attention into 
another channel. Temptations as such can never be 
intended by God. They are permitted by Him to 
give us an opportunity of practising virtue and self- 
mastery and acquiring merit. The fact of tempta- 
tion, no matter how large it looms in a person’s life, is 
not an indication that such an one is under the ban. 
Indeed those whom God calls to special heights of 
sanctity are just those who may expect to have to 
wrestle bravely with temptations more numerous and 
fearsome than fall to the lot of the average mortal. 

Lkhmkuhl rAeo/oy»o moralis (Freiburg, 1887); MCtz, Christ- 
CPaderborn, 1907); Hknse, Die Versuchungen (Frei- 
burg, 1884) ; ScARAMELU, Directomum asceticiim, 

Joseph F. Delany. 

T6];nptatioxi of Christ. — In the Catholic transla- 
tion of Holy Writ, the word ^'temptation” is used in 
various senses, the principal of which are the foUow- 
testing or trying (Deut., iv, 34: 

12; Luke, xxii, 28; etc.); (2) enticement to evil 
(Matt., XXVI, 41; I Cor., x, 13; etc.); (3) the state of 
being ^mpted (Matt., vi, 13; Luke, iv, 13; etc.); 

tempts or entices to e\ul (James, i, 12; 
11 Fet., 11 , 9 ; etc.) ; (5) the name of a place (Ex. , xvii, 7 ; 
JJeut., vi, 16; etc.). Taken in an unfavourable sense 
as denoting enticement to evil, temptation cannot be 
refOTed ^rectly to God or to C^hrist, so that when we 
read in (Jen., x^i, 1, for instance, "God tempted 
Abraham , and in John, vi, 6, "Hoc autem dicebat 
tentans eum literally : "This He [Jesus] said tempting 
nim IFmlip] , the expressions must be taken in the 
TOn^ of testing, trying. According to St. James 
J. 1 , 12 sqq.), the natural source of man’s temptations 
w conoupiscenoe, or that proneness to evil which is 
vne result of the fall of Aaam, and which remains in 
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human nature after baptismal regeneration, and even 
though the soul is in the state of sanctifying graw 
(cf. Rom., viii, 1). Concupiscence becomes sinful 
only when frwly yielded to; when resisted with God’s 
help, it is an occasion of merit. Together with in- 
ward concupiscence, and outward creatures, which 

1 T I _ V 
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not into temntation” is an humble and trusting pf- 
titiou for GUxrs help to enable us to ovcTcorne tempta- 
tion when His Fatherly Providence allows us to ex- 
perience the allurements of evil. Prayer and watch- 
fulness are the chief weapons against t<'inptation 
(Mark, xiv, 38; etc.). God doc^s not allow iruin to be 
tempted beyoiul his strength (I Cor., x, 13). 

Like Adam, Christ, the second Adam, endured 
temptation only from without, iiiiismuch as II is hu- 
man nature was fre(‘ from all coneui)iseem?e; but un- 
like Adam, He withstood the assaults of the Tempter 
on id! j)oiiits, thereby affording His mystical nu'in- 
bers a perfect moded of resistance to their spiritual 
ent'iny, and a permanent source of victorious help 
(Heb., iv, 15-16). In our first three Gosptds (Matt., 
iv, l~ll; Mark, i, 12-13; Luke, iv, 1-13), the nar- 
rative of Christ’s temptation is placed in immediate 
connexion w'ith His baptism on the onc^ hand, and 
with the beginning of His public ministry on the 
other. The reason of this is eh‘ar. The Synoptists 
naturally regard the baptism of Christ as tlie external 
designation of Jesus from above for His Messianic 
work to b(' i)ur8U(*d under the guidance of tin* Holy 
Si)irit bestow^od upon Him on this occasion; and they 
no less naturally regard Christ’s sojourn in ih(‘ desert 
where He was tempted, as His o>vn imimsliate jjrepa- 
rution for that great work undcT tin* guidance of the 
same Holy Spirit. As our first thr(*e Gospids agree 
concerning the iiim* to which they assign the tein|>la- 
tiori of Christ, so thew ur(‘ at on<‘ in ascribing the same 
general place to its occurrence, viz. “the desert”, 
whereby they no doubt mean the Wilderness of Ju- 
dea, w'here Jesus would indeed be, as 8t. Mark says, 
“with beasts”. From St. Mark (i, 13)~»with whom 
compare St. Luke iv, 2-w<> learn that Jesus Christ 
was tempted during the forty days which He spent in 
the desert (cf. St. Augustine, “Harmony of the Lvan- 
gelists”, II, xvi), so tliat tlie tlin‘e onsets giv<*M in 
detail by St. Matthew and St. Luke are apparently 
the three final assaults of Satan against Chnst. 1 1*<‘ 
first of tliese assaults is directly (;onne<!t(*d in both St. 
Mattliew and St. Luke with the prolonginl fast of 
Jesus in the wilderness. The 1'empter suggested to 
Jesus that He should use His miraculous [mwer to 
lieve His hunger, by changing into bread the loaf-like 
flints of the desert. The two other aswiults are given 
in a different order, St. Matthew adliering i>rohably 
to the order t>f time, and St. Luke to that of place. 
The spot pointed out by tradition as the siimniit from 
which Satan offered to Jesus dominion ovit all 
earthly kingdoms is the “Quarantania , a liniosUme 
neak on the road from Jerusalem to Jencho. As rf^ 
^rds the Temple’s pinnacle from which the Tempter 
bade Jesus cast Himself down it 
the House of Yahweh, but probalily the r<X)f of Solo- 
mon’s portico from which, at a lat<»r date, St. .^mes 
was actually hurled to the pavement below (Luse- 

bius, “Hist, eccl.”, IV, xiu). ^ . , 

According to St. Luke (iv, 13), after haying sul> 
iected Christ to all kinds of temptations,— the Messi- 
anic import of wliich is uridoubtcHi,- Satan withdrew, 
awaiting a favourable opixirtunity like that w hich fol- 
fwed Christ’s prolongcHl fast in the d^rt The 
later conflict thus alluded to 
Christ’s Passion (cf. Luke, xxii, o3, John, 

The ministry of angels 

temptation, i« mentioned in Mark, i, 13. Satan s 


exact manner of appeanuice to Jesus is not stated by 
the Ev^angelists. I>espite the difficulties urgedt 
chiefly by non-Catholic scholars, against the histori- 
cal character of the thrtn* temptations of Jesus, as 
re<x>rde<l by St. Matthew’ and St. Luke, it is plain 
that these siicred writers intended to descTibe an 
actual and visible ap|m)a(di of Sidan, to chronicle an 
actuiil .shifting of places, etc., ami that tlie tnwlitioiial 
view, wdiich maintains the objwtive nature of Christ’s 
temptations, is the only one meeting all the ret|uir«^ 
imuits of the Gospel narrative. 

<(’«tholir Authors arr markiMl with tut ttatc*ri«k>. hifti ci/ 
ChrtMt: ♦CuK)i (Kl«wnfurt, ISIHV 11HI5); ♦ I>ii>ON (vr. New York, 
18111); Kdkkshkiu ^Nrw S'ork, 1HH4); Fakkau (IauuIou, 1874); 
* Fi»UNAtti (Huiiir. UH)l); • FoiMiir> (If. Nt*W York, 1801); 
Okiko- (N rw York. ISHfO; ♦Ghimm (llatiiilHm, 187ft) ; IIoltimasn 
( tr, I.umlon. UH>4): Kkim (tr. Ixmiioii, 1870-1^1); • Camvs (tr 
Ni'w York. ItKMV OS); Nkandkh (tr. lAmdou. 1871^ ; PnK«a«Nai 
(Piiri», 1884); UoHiKaoN (loutUm, 181)8); ♦ Hcwkoo 
1875); * Ski*i* ani> * Hankukku (UntifilMm, 181)8 19()‘i): Wkiiih (ir. 
K<tinhuriti\, 1883 4). For t\>mw»rn/ari>g noe hihllo|tr»ph»wi unanr 
AIatthkw, Gcwkl or Ht. ; Maiik, Gomcbi. or 8 t. ; lAtEK, GoarKU 
or ‘*T. For thr litomrx' atmIxHiM of il»r S>'Uo|itiral art'fttiiitJi of 
Ghriot'a tempt Htion, Ht'O AW ForA: /jfrrtru’, Oet.- Nov., IttOft. 

F'lUNCis E. Giggt. 



Tdnoin, Pierhe-GfAhin dk, LVench statesman 
and cardinal, h. at Grenoble, 22 August, 1680; d. at 
Lyons, 2 Nlarch, 1758. After studying with tbs 
Oratoriansnt Gren- 
oble he t'Otert'd 
the So r bo line, 
wdiert' ht' Ix't'ann' 
prior in 1702, urul 
obtained the doc- 
tonite in 1705. I It* 
was thc'ii apfiointisl 
Viear-G<‘iH*ral of 
St'ns ami, in 1721, 
aecompani<*<l ( ’ar 
dinal de Rohan to 
Rome Its his eon- 
elavtst, to HUp|M>rt 
the eamlitlacy of 
('ardinal (-onli 
(Iiinoc(*nt XIII), 
from whom he had 
obtained a promise 
to bestow tiie jiur- 
ple on the u n- 
worthy French rniii- 
ist<!r l)ul>ois. lit* n'lnaimsl at Ronn* as Frtuich 
<diarg7' d’affaires unlil Uenedict XI 11, with whom 
he was very influential, (xuisccraUxi him Arch- 
iiLshop of Ernbrun (26 Jum», 1724). With the 
stilish motive* of paving his way U) higher ecclc»i- 
astical honours, he was ovtTzealous in the jK^rHCeu- 
t ion of lh<* Jan.st'nists, and, at the provincial synexJ 
which he held at Einbnin from 16 Augu«t to 28 
Se?pteml8!r, 1727, he* HUMiH*nd<8l Bishoj) Jean Soaiicn 
of Semez, a jiredate eighty yeaiH of age, who hael 
apwalesj against the Hull “ ITiigenittis”. On 22 
Femruarv, 1739, Temnn was cn*at(8l <?ardinal, e>f the 
title of Sts. Nerems and Atdulleus. He* rcmaimxl at 
Home as French ambassaefe>r until 1742, when he^ t,eH)k 
possession of the* arrhiejiise^opal Sex* of Lvems, to 
which he hael suceHX'dexl em 19 Xen ember, 1740. King 
!»uis XV apiHiinteel him niiMiste*r <»f state in Bi^tern- 
ber, 1742. After th<* de*ath e>f the* Prime Miiiiietcr 
Flcur>% whom he owwi much of his |K)Iiticai yi- 
varicement, his influence l>egan U> dexirease. The 
de 4 ith of his preefligatt^ Hist<*r, Madame^ Teuicin, on 4 
Dec 1749, reumeveel the*! grexitfxet spur of bis ixilitmal 
ambition, ami in 1752 be retirexi U) his Skx? eif Lyoim. 

MAfluejiN, Mwhimr fit Trrurin eP*iri», UMK>), pwisifii; CAHOgkMi 
$ti*nrht r/r’ mrdinaH dellti mttJa f^tmtna VIII 

eUotnc 1704). 2!S> H; M, II., M«rkuytirdu/e JUbmiffMCMchif aliif 

Cardinkr drr rdm. hiihid. 

da* ZeWuhr vrrlm0en hnlwn. IR (fiatwlKm. ITO). 

For the* coneplexc Act# of the ProymeriftI .Hymwl of 

Maksi. CoUectio aMpltsinmit, wiUimiixI by MaSTOT EOel PrrfT, 

xxxVii (Puri,, 1(105). aoa. so*. MlCHAlU. Ott. 
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Tna^m is the name given to the service of 
and Lauds belonging to the last three days of Holy 
Week. This service, as the “Cajremoniale episcoipo- 
rum" exiwessly directs, is to be anticipate and it 
should be sung shortly after Compline * about the 
twenty-first hour", i. e. about threci p. m. on the eve 
of the day to whicn it belongs. "On the three days 
before Easter", says Benedict XIV (Institiit., 24), 
" I^uds follow immediately on Matins, which in this 
occasion terminate with the close of day, in order to 
signify the setting of the Sun of Justice and the dark- 
ness of the Jewish people who knew not our ^rd and 
condemned Him to the gibbet of the cross. Ong- 
inally Matins on these days, like Matins at all other 
seasons of the year, were sung shortly after midniglit, 
and consequently if the lights were extinguished the 
darkness was complete. That this putting out of 
lights dates from tne fifth century, so far at least as 
regards the night Office, is highly probable. Both in 
the first Ordo llomanus and in the Ordo of St. Amand 
published by Duchesne a great point is made of the 
gradual extinction of the lights during the Friday 
Matins; though it would w'ern that in this earliest 
period the Matins and IjUikIs of th(* Thursday were 
sung throughout with the church brightly illuminated 
(eedesia omni lunmie decor Hur). On Friday the (han- 
dles and lamps were gradually extingui.shed during 
the three Nfictums, while on Saturday the church was 
in darkness from beginning to end, save that a single 
candle was kept near the lectern to read by. 

All this suggests, as Kutschker has remarked, that 
the Office of these three days was treat.(‘d as a sort of 
funeral service, or dirge, ooimnemorating th(* death (>f 
Jesus Christ. It is natural also that, since Christ 
by convention was regarded as having lain three days 
and three nights in the tomb, these obsequies should 
have come in the end to b(‘ c<'l(ibrated on each of the 
three wqiarate occasions with the same dernonsl ra- 
tions of mfmrning. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that it was from the extinguishing of lights that 
the service came to be known as Tenebrie, though t he 
name itself seems to have arisen somewhat later. The 
liturgist de Vert has suggested an utilitarian explana- 
tion of the putting out of the candles one by one, con- 
tending that the gradual approach of the dawn ren- 
dered t he same number of lights unnecessary, and t hat 
the number was consequently diminished as the ser- 
vice drew to a close. This view seems sufficiently re- 
futed by the fact that this method of gradual extinc- 
tion is mentioned by the first Ordo Roman us on the 
Friday only. On the Saturday we are explicitly told 
that tne lights were not lit. Morwver, as pointed out 
under Holy Wbbk (VII. 437), the tone of the whole 
Office, which seems hardly to have varied in any res- 
pect irom that now heard in our churches, is most 
noticeably mournful — the lessons taken from the 
Lamentations of Jeremias, the omission of the Gloria 
Patri, of the Te Deum, and of blessings etc., all sug- 
gest a service cognate to the Vigilia* Mortuorum, just 
as the brilliant illumination of the Easter eve spoke of 
triumph and of joy, so the darkness of the preceding 
night’s services seems to have been designedly chosen 
tx) mark the Church’s desolation. In any case it is to 
be noticed that the Office of these three days has been 
treated by liturgical reformers throughout the ages 
with scrupulous respect. The lessons from Jeremias 
in the first Nocturn, from the Commentaries of St. 
Augustine iiixm the Psalms in the second, and from 
tl^ Epistle.s of St. Paul in the third remain now as 
when we first hear of them in the eighth century. 

The Benedictine Order, who normally have their 
own arrangement of psalms and nocturns, differing 
from the lioman, on these three days conform to the 
ordinary Roman practice. Even the shifting of the 
hour from midnight to the previous afternoon, when 
no real darkness can be secured, seems to have b^ 
prompted by the desire to render these sublime Offices 


more acceasible to clergy and Alre^y m the 

thirteenth century it seeing probable that at Rome 
Tenebrse began at four or five o clock on the Wednes- 
day (see Ord. Rom., xiv, 82, and Ord. Rona., xv, 62). 
Despite the general uniformity of this service through- 
out the Western Church, there was also a certain 
diversity of usage in some details, more particularly 
in the number of candles which stood in the Tencbrae 
hearse, and in some accretions which, especially in the 
Sarum Use, marked the termination of the service. 
With regard to the candles Durand us speaks of as 
many as seventy-two being used in some churches and 
as few as nine or seven in others. In England the 
Sarum Ordinal prescribed twenty-four, and this was 
the general number in this country, . variously ex- 
plained as symbolizing the twenty-four hours of the 
day, or the twelve Apostles with the twelve Prophets. 
A twenty-fifth candle was allowed to remain lighted 
and hidden, as is done at the present day, behind the 
altar, when all the others had been gradually ex- 
tinguished. At present, the rubrics of the "Ceremo- 
niale," etc., prescribe the use of fifteen candles. The 
noise made at the end of Tenebr® undoubtedly had its 
origin in the signal given by the master of ceremonies 
for the return of the ministers to the sacristy. A 
number of the earlier Cerenionialcs and Ordines are 
explicit on the point. But at a later date others lent 
their aid in making this knocking. For example Pa- 
tricius Piccolornini says: "The prayer being ended the 
master of ceremonies begins to beat with his hand 
upon the altar step or upon some bench, and all to 
some extent make a noise and clatter". This was 
afterwards .symbolically interpreted to represent the 
convulsion of nature which followed the death of 
Jesus Christ. 

Kutschkkr, Du heihgen Gehriiuche (Vienna, 1843), Catalani, 
Comment, tn rwremontale epiacoporum, II (Home, 1744), 241- 
60; Mart^nr, De antiquia ecclemce ritibus, III (Venice, 1788), 
81-82; and IV, 122-24; Thurston, Lent and Holy Week (London, 
1904). 

Herbert Thurston. 

TenedoS) a titular see, suffragan of Rhodes in the 
Cyclades. The island, called m Turkish Boghaz- 
Adassi, has an area of 16 square miles and 5000 in- 
habitants, of whom 3000 are Greek schismatics. 
It is a caza of the sanjak of Lemnos in the vilayet 
of Rhodes. It seems to have been called by various 
names, such as Leucophrys, Calydna, Phcenicc, and 
Lyrnessus. The name Tenedos is derived from 
Tenes, one of the heroes of the Trojan War. In this 
connexion Homer and Virgil make frequent mention 
of the island, which must have been used by the Greeks 
as a station for their fleet. Captured by the Per- 
sians, who used it as a naval station, it afterwards be- 
came the ally and tributary of Athens, to which it 
was faithful during the Peloponnesian War until the 
peace of Antalcidas in 358 b. c. Subject to Alexander 
and his successors^ though retaining its internal or- 
ganization, it fell into the power of the Romans in 
129 B. c. and was ravaged by Verres. In 73 b. c. 
Lucullus destroyed a part of the fleet of Mithridates 
there. Justinian built there large storehouses to 
contain the grain brou^t from Alexandria (Pro- 
copius^ "De ^ificiis", V, i). The Venetians cap- 
tured it in 1377 ; Mohammed II wrested it from them 
in the fifteenth century, but they recaptured it in 
though but for a short time. Canaris burned 
the Turkish fleet there in 1822. Le Quien (Oriens 
Christ., I, 947-50) mentions the bishops: Diodorus, 
at Sardica in 344; Anastasius, a partisan of Nes- 
torius ; Florentius in 451 ; Joseph in 1356. In Septem- 
ber, 1369, Harmodius, Bishop of Boreia Potamia, was 
^J^®[®rred to the metropolitan See of Tenedos 
(Miklosich and MtUler, "Acta patriarchatus Con- 
stentinopolitani", I, 611). At first a suffragan of 
Cyzicus and then of Mitylene, at least from the 
tenth century (Gelzer, "Ungedruokte . . . Texte der 
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Notiti® episcopatuum”, 559; “Georgii Ov^prii IX^ 
scriptio orbis roraani'’, 83), Tenedos was rais<xi to the 
rank of a metro}X)litan st»e shortly after the death of 
Andronicus III in 1341 (Gelzer,‘op. cit., 601; m<). 
In 1342 it had already become such (Miklosich and 
Muller, op. cit., 1, 230). In October, 1368, the metro- 
politan See of Tenedos vvii.s given to the inetrojKdi- 
tan of Peritheorium in Thrace (op. cit., I, 501). In 
a notitia " of the fifteenth century the see is no 
longer mentioned. 

Hemmick, Hespublica Tenediorum (Coponhagen. 1735): Smith, 
Diet, of Greek and Roman Geog., s. v.‘, Lacuoix, llt/i di’ la Griec, 
(Paris, 1853), 338-47; Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie, I, 4‘K)-97. 

S. Vailh6. 

Tenerifle, Diocese of (Tenerifensis), sufTragan 
of Seville, formerly called Nivarien.sis from Nivaria, 
the ancient name of the island (Pliny, VI, xxxii; 
Filippo Bt^rgamo, XVI, “sup. chronic.”). TenerifTe, 
which is situated in the centre of the Canar>^ Archi- 
pelago, is the principal, most fertile, and most popu- 
lous of the islands. It contains the famous Pico de 
Teyde (Peak of TenerifTe), the ancient Mount At- 
lantc, rising 12,290 feet high, a guiding point for 
sailors since the time of the Phcenician Hercules. 
This diocese compris(*s the Islands of TenerifT(\ 
Palma, Gomera, and Ferro (Hierro), is situated be- 
tween 13° and 16° W. long., and Inis belonged to 
Spain since the time of its eoiupn*.^!, 1402" 1496. 
TenerifTe was the last of the Canary Islands to sur- 
render; more Spanish blood wiis shed in its conquest 
than in the subjugation of the empires of the liu'as 
and Montezumas. In the battle of Aeentejo alone 
900 of the 1120 who composed tlie compiering army 
were lost. The aborigines, of the Guaneln* race, were, 
however, quick to assimiliate the manners and tlu‘ 
customs of the conquerors, and if this island were the 
last to .surrender, it wjis soon the centric of the* jioliticul 
and military organizations, although not of the <‘(‘ele- 
siastical, because of tlie unexpected translation (d the 
first see in the Canaries from liubicdn on tlu* Island of 
Lanzarote to Las PalmJis of the Gran Canaria. 

The people, however, through tlieir representaOvw 
petitioned the Cortes of Cadiz (14 So|)t., 1813) f<»r 
their own ecclefiiasti(.*al administration. It is inter- 
esting to note that it was one of tlu'se repn'Hentat ive.s, 
who, being at Philadelphia in 17HS, urg(»d t hrough the 
Nuncio Vincenti the establishmeirt c»f the first Catho- 
lic diocese in the Lnited States of America (Uiario de 
las (iortes de Cadiz sesion de 18 de fjiero de 1813). 
Ah a result of their iietition an auxiliary bishop was 
appointed in 1816, and the iVnerifTc was 

erected in 1819 bv the Bull of 1 ms \ II dated 1 kob- 
ruar>% 1818, the Church of D>s Remedios at rm- 

t6ba1 de la Laguna being designated as tlie cathedral. 
In 1823 the Nuncio Mastai Ferret i, during his voyage 
to Chile, was impre^ssed by the imr)ortance and the 
necessity of this see, and 

as Pius IX he was obliged by the Concordat of 1851 
with Spain to suppress it, he did m with *T;K**^*^;. 

1876 when certain concessions and modincyitions of 
this concordat were wdicited, one of the conditions for 
granting them was the restoration of tins see, Ihis 
wa^CTanted, but, as the Bull of Hupprf^ssion had never 
bwn^ssueil, Rome was not obliged to take any steps 
for the re-establishment. In the mnefy-two veam of 
its existence, besides the vicars caintular who have 
J^rnTnistereii the diocese dunng the time of vacancies, 
the following bishops have governed the kol- 
Tdn first bishop, acarlemieian, author of 
wious works, including a translation of 
(1825-48); Lluchand ^rqumaona bwhop^f Gran 
Canaria, as (ulmiriwtrators AijokIoIic (J^^8), In 
fante Macias, author of » 

82 V Cervera Cervera (1882- 1), loirijos '-*«y*^* 
aktsCm)- and since 1894 the pr^nt bishop M^. 
NicoUa Rcy Redondo, who was born at Melg" do 
Fern^enial, Burgos, Spauj, on 6 Jao., 1834, or- 


daineil in 1860, appointeti to this see on 21 May, 
1894, and consecrated at Bur^>K, 9 Sept., 1894. 

The diocese numbers 208, (K)0 souk, and haa a cathe- 
dral, fifty-nine parishes, a seminary, 6 religious com- 
munities of men: Missionaries of the Iinimuiulate 
Heart of Mary, 1; Laaarists. 3; Christian Brothers, 2; 
anti 14 houses of wtunen: f Xnninicaiiesses, 1; Fran- 
ciscaiu^sscv, 1; Coneeptionists, 1; Assumptionista, 
1; Teaching Sisters of St. Dominic, 2; *Serviuits of 
Mary. 3; Franciscan Hospit tiller Sisters, 1; Sisters of 
Charity, 3; 13t(Ie Sisters tif the PcHir, 1. A Catholic 
daily, *‘Iiaccta de Tenerife and the official bulletin, 
“Buletin oficial del obisptvdo de Tenerife”, are pub- 
lisluni in tlu* (litx'we. ATiiong the notable pemonogoii 
who are natives of this island may be menlioneti the 
Yen. Jo.s(i Anchieta, a|K)Htle of Brazil^ and Yen. Peiiro 
Bethancourl, founder of the Bethlemites, a hospitaller 
ortler of Latin .\inerica. It htw also f^iven two 
tyrs to the Chureh, Fray Luis tie Aguirre, Avigustin- 
iao, in Guwija, Granaila, and the J(*suit, Pedro Par- 
ratio de Ltsin, in Japan, thrtM» andibishops, and ten 
bishops, six to America and ftnir to Europe. Among 
the notable buildings may be inentioiieti the ealhoclral 
rebuilt by tlu' ]>r(mMit bishop, the parochial churchea 
of La Conce|>ci6n of Lapina, and those of Santa Cru*, 
Orofava, and RcaU^o-bajo, Giirachieo and Iwid on 
the Islam! of T(‘ncrifTe, and Salvador on the Island of 
Palma, all containing art works of merit. The pul- 
pit of the catluHlral, carvtMl in marble, ami that of 
La Conccr>ci6n. a wood carving, In'ar (comparison with 
tlio.se of tne churclu^ of Bnissels. 

ViEiEA Y (’ijt.vi 4 i>, S'<^t^nan dr la hint., gm, ih /«• CttnatutM 
{Mttdri<l. 1772 3), I. iii. 211.2S.1; II U.20H.255; IV, xvUi, 438, 
4SU; Ni ftK9c i>ic 1.A PeRa. VII. 50; \I. HI; Mo.laheii. //til. tiNW. 
de lae litin* Canarian ( tan PulinuA, 1KU3); The ('anarian, or Hook 
of th* ('ongueni and Ctoieernton of the Canartanit in the 
by Mennirr Jean de lidthrneiturt, comjhnted hy Rierrr Honiier, hfonkt 
and Jmn V’lrruT, Prirnt, tr. and wl. with note*, Major (lA>n- 
ihm, 1H72). 

JoHlS HoDiacirTRz Mouhk. 

Teniers, David, the name of two eminent Flemish 
landscape paintcrH: tlie elder, b. at Antwerp in 1582; 
d. t here in 1619; tlie younger, b. at Aiitwen> in 1610; 
(1. at Hnissels in 
1694. Of these 
two men, the 
younger was l>y 
far the gi'(*nicT, 
e<!lip.Hing in skill 
the W'ork of liis 
father. Teniers 
file eider was the 
Hon of a m<*rcer, 

.lulian Teniers, and 
was brtnighi up 
and trained by his 
elder brot her. He 
entered for a while 
the schcKil of Ru- 
bens, lat(‘r on vus- 
iUMl Italy, and 
studied under El- 
sheimer in Rome. 

He rctumcHl to his 
own country in 

1606 and spent tt— — — - 

♦ h#. of his life l>Avi© TicsmiM. m* Ytumcwi 

AW, paint ^ 

ing landscape pictures, illustrations from niml ^rtg, 
and some classical and historical scenes. Hk nott, 
David Tenu^rs the youngftr, was one of four biotli- 
ers, David, Julian, ThotKlore, and Abrnhuin, and 
he in his turn hatl a son and a grandson imtnea 
David. Nothing whaRiver Is known of th« 
sons who taught the younger Temew; m aU pre^ 
ability he was brought up m his fathers studio, 
although it has becsn stated by some wnt4«» t^i 
he woricod under Rubens, or under Brouwer. He 
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oertAli^sr wm on ternus of intimate acguaintan^ with 
Rubeni^ but we hear nothing of this acquaintance 
until lo37, when he married Anne, the daughter of 
Brueghel, the pupil of Kubens, and the great painter 
came to the wedding. The girl was not yet seventeen; 
she bore Teniers five children and died in 1666. 
Six months later, Teniers married Isabel, the daught^ 
of an eminent peraon who was secretary to the Council 
of Brabant. 

Teniers is said to have received a fortune with each 
wife, and to have made a great deal of mon^ from the 
sale of his pictures. It is certain that he had ample 
means, was able to purchase a chAteaUj to live in good 
circumstances, and eventually to obtain admission to 
the ranks of the nobility after he had ceased to exercise 
his profession for gain. The statement of his appeal 
to be wH^eived m a member of an old family and the 
description of his coat of arms are still in existence. He 
was patronised by the Governor of the Netherlands, 
the Archduke Wifliam, and by his successor Don Juan 
of Austria. Philip I V and Christina of Sweden were 
also amongst the eminent persons who gave him com- 
missions for pictures. He wan a man of the greatest 
industry, ana his delightful little works, perhaps num- 
bering nearly eight hundred in all, are to be found all 
ovCT Europe. As a rule, they are serenes from peasant 
life, painted in beautiful colour schemes and dex- 
terously handled. They can be studied especially in 
the galleries of Dresrleri, Glasgow, the National Gal- 
lery m Ixjndon, the liouvre, tiie Prado, the Imperial 
Gallery at Vienna, and the Hermitage at Bt. Peters- 
burg. Of thewe galleries the Ivouvre has the peatest 
number, fxissesHing nearly forty examples of the work 
of this skilful painter. Alone arnonpt the members 
of his family, he appears to have been a practical 
Catholic. 

Wacthiui, Tht FltmUk School of Painting (BruMels, 1877). 

GBORCiB Charles Williamson. 

TexmCitaa. — The State of Tennessee lies between 
36® and 36® 30' N. lat. and 81® 37' and 90® 28' W. 
long. Its greatest length from east to west is 432 

miles, and its ex- 
treme width 109 
miles ; its total area 
is 43,022 squart^ 
miles. It touches 
eight states on its 
borders, a greater 
number than is 
touched by the 
boundaries of any 
other state in the 
Union except Mis- 
souri. It is un- 
equalled in the 
number and excel- 
lence of its navka- 
ble rivers. The 
Mississippi River washes its western boundar}^ and 
the placid Tennesysee and beautiful Cumberland^ with 
sources in other states, furnish cheap water tran^r- 
tation for the varied products of the soil and of the 
mines. 

1. Physical Charactbristios. — T he state has eight 
great natural divisions: the Appalachian chain of 
mountains, called the Unakas, rises on its eastern 
borders, the highest peaks of which attain an eleva- 
tion of more than 6000 feet above the sea. Adjoin- 
ing i^hese mountains on the west and in between ^em 
and the Cumberland table-land is the valley of east 
Tennessee, a sueoeasion of ridges and minor valleys 
running in almost unbroken lines from north-east to 
fouth-weat. in order comes the Cumberland 

talMandi an devated plateau, which rises 2000 
fed above the eea. The soil of this division is sandy, 
th$n of but little agriculturai 



importance. Beneath it, however, are buried vast 
treasures of coal and iron, and its area is 61w rauare 
miles. Rising against the western edge of the Cum^ 
berland table-land and extending to the Tennessee 
River, with an average elevation of 1000 feet above 
the sea, are the highlands or terrace lan<^, diverei- 
fied in places with rolling hills and wide volleys The 
soil in this divison is of varymg fertility and of great 
agricultural importance and wealth. In the centre of 
th^ese highlands and surrounded by them is the great 
central basin. The soil of this basin is highly pro- 
ducjtive of all crops suitable to the altitude, and it has 
been well named "'The Garden of Tennessee". Its 
area is 6460 square miles and it has an average de- 
pression of 300 feet below the hi^lands. The next 
natural division is the western valley, or the Valley of 
the Tennessee. This is a comparatively narrow val- 
ley with spurs from the highlands running in towards 
it and sometimes down to the margin of the Tennessee 
River. The soil is fertile, but marshy spots covered 
with cypress occur in places along the river. The 
average width of this valley is ten or twelve miles and 
its length the breadth of the state. It has an area of 
1200 square miles and an elevation of 350 feet above 
the sea. The plateau or slope of west Tenness^ is 
the seventh natural division and peculiar in having 
but few rocks, differing in this particular from all the 
divisions above mentioned. It is a great plain, slop- 
ing gradually towards the Mississippi River and 
varyirig widely in the character of its soil and scenery. 
Furrowcnl with river valleys, this division extends for a 
distance of 84 miles, when it abruptly terminates in 
the greater plain, the bottoms of the Mississippi. The 
soil of this division is light and very fertile. The bot- 
toms of the Mississippi form the last natural division 
of the state and constitute a low, fertile, alluvial plain 
teeming with a luxurious vegetable life that is almost 
trmaical. 

These eight natural divisions have been reduced to 
three civil divisions: (1) east Tennessee comprises all 
the territory from the North Carolina line U) about 
the centre of the Cumberland table-land; (2) middle 
Tennessee extends from the dividing line on the Cum- 
berland table-land to the Tennessee River; (3) west 
Tennessee extends from the Tennessee River to the 
Mississippi River. The climate is mild, resulting 
from latitude and elevation interwoven and modified 
by varieties of soil, position, exposure, and chains of 
mountain ranges, so that the characteristic climate of 
every state in the Union may be found in it. In the 
spring and autumn the climate is unsumassed. The 
summer and winter seasons are short. The mean an- 
nual temperature is about 57 in the valley of east 
Tennessee, 58 in middle Tennessee, and 59 in west 
Tennessee. 

II. History. — ^The first expedition of white men 
into the country included within the limits of the 
present State of Tennessee was that of Fernando 
De Soto in the year 1540. Accounts given of De 
Soto’s marches by his followers have led to the belief 
that he entered Tennessee near its eastern boundary 
and adv^c^ across almost its entire width, reaching 
the Mississippi River at a point now occupied by the 
city of Memphis. At the time of this expedition 
Teimessee was unoccupied except by the Cherochee 
Indians, who inhabited that part bordering on the 
Tennessee River; the Choctaws, the upper Cumber- 
Shawnees, the lower Cumberland; and the 
Chiokasaws used and claimed the territory between the 
Tennessee and Mississippi Rivers, now west Tennessee. 
The rich section of middle Tennessee was then re- 
garded by the Indians as common hunting-ground and 
was not used by them for any other purpose. In 1673 
Fathw Marquette and Joliet descended the Missis- 
sippi River and made maps of the country, especially 
noting Chickasaw Bluffs, on which Memphis is now 
situated. In 1632 La Salle made his famous voyage 
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down the Mississippi, claiming the territory for 
France, and named it Louisiana. He stopptMi at 
Chickasaw Bluffs and constructed a cabin and fort 
which he named “Prud 'homine'’, made a treaty 
with the Indians, and establishcni trading -{xists. 
Other French trading-{M>sts were soon thereafter 
established among the Indians Among tluw was 
the post of M. Charleville, the French trader who 
built the first store at Salt Lick on the Cumberland, 
where Nashville now stands. The Knglish, in the 
meantime, were colonizing the country from tlie 
Atlantic seaboard westward, and in complettxi 
their first structure in Tennes.see, when the first Eng- 
lish settlements were made within its limits. 

In 1772 the Watauga settlement established a free 
and independent Government with the first written 
Constitution adopted m America. This Governmt'nt 
continued until the beginning of the Revolution in 
1775, preserving its independence of all other Govern- 
ments, including that of North Carolina, its mother 
colony, until the beginning of the conflict with (Jreaf 
Britain, when the Watauga and Nollachucky seftU‘- 
ments of Tenne.ssi'c formed themselves into the 
Washington District. In 177() these settlements 
were annexed to the State of North Carolina and 
became Washington County. In 1779 a band of 
ad\enturous spirits from Watauga, le*d by Jam(»s 
Rol^ortson, known as “The Father of T(xmess(M»'’, 
reai'hed the present site of Nashville*. The settle^ 
ment w^as then called Nashboro. Cajitain Demon- 
breun, a Frenchman, had, however, (*stabhshed a |)ost 
at the same place m 1775. In 17S0 another hand of 
colonists reached Nashville by way of the Cumber- 
land and Tenness(*e KivxTs, and in the saiiK* year a 
public meeting or convention was held m Nashville, 
which adopt(*d articles of agreement for the* common 
defense and general welfare, the control <if this Gov- 
ernment being vested in a (umrt or government of 
notables, consisting of t(’U. This settlement w'as en- 
giiged in almost constant warfan* with the Indians. 
In 1780 an army of Temies.se(‘ colonists was orgaiiiz(*<I 
for service against the British. These coloiusts, 
having been isolated from th(' colony of North Caro- 
lina by the inountaiiis, were uji to this year so con- 
stantly engage<l m resisting th<* atta<Ls of the Indians, 
it was impossible to r(*nd(’r much, if any, asHistance 
directly against the British. Howiwer, 
defeat of the Revolutionary army by General Clinton 
in North Carolina, an army of Teiincssc<‘ colonists, 
led by Colonel Isaac Shelby and Colonel John Sevier, 
advanced into North Carolina and after several 
successful engagements with detachment^ of the 
British army met and anriihilat(*d on King s Mountain 
an army of British veterans under command of the 
distingiiished British officer, Colonel Ferguson I he 
skill and gallantry of the oflieers and the valour of 
the men of Tennessee in this battle mark it as one of 
the glorious events of the spite’s *i^tory. 

In 1785 the territory including the Stab? of Jen- 
nessee was cede.1 by North Carolina to the bniU-d 
States. Some dissatisfaction having arisen between 
the colonists of Tennessee and tlie (tovernment of 
North Carolina, in August, 17 M, a convention wim- 
posed of delegates from several of the 
tioned Congress to accept the j’f 

lina and permit the inhabitants of the teiriUiry to 
form a government to be admittisl into tlie Union as 
a state. In September of the ^me 
was held at Jonesboro, but adjourned without btk"}? 
Zy decisive action, Another convention was hejd 
in the same place m November, 1785, and a pn> 
visional Constitution was put into operation. The 
new state was calkxi “Frankland, the 
Free” The name was soon after changed or recog- 
nized as “Franklin”, when or by whom cannot Ym 
accurately determined. North Ci^olina continu^ 
to legislate and execute her laws withm the jurisdic- 


tion of Franklin, and a conipromi.se was itufffeeiually 
attempUni. Pending these lu^gotiations and the 
operations of the* contending Governments^ control of 
the State of Franklin wfis generally recognized, peace 
was maintained among the colonists under the laws 
of Franklin, and a continuous Indian warfare carried 
• on. The cession of North Ciinilina was al tempt txl by 
Congress, 2 April, 1790, and the country wiis governed 
lis a territory for six years, during which the Indian 
wars wert' constant and hUnxIy. lii 1813 news 
naeluHi Niishville of the outhrtak of tht* Indians in 
Alabama and s<*veral massacres by t hem of the* whites, 
partiuularlv tlie s<*ttlenieiit at Fort Mimms near 
alobile. A public im*<‘tmg was held, resulting in a 
requt*st U) Gen(‘ral Andn*w Jackson to take (^iiiinmnd 
of an army of volunt<M'rs caHtxl by the Legislature 
of the State of TennmHt»e and enrolled in service 
after a few tlays. Although Jai’kson was then con- 
valescing from wounds he hat! reix'ivini in a fray with 
the Bentons, within nine days he tixik wrnmand of 
the voluntiMT army and procmliMl iq^^aiiist the In- 
tiians. After w'veral encounters they were signally 
defeated and th<*ir fKiwer utterly and jx^rmancmtly 
broken at Knotachop(*o luid Tohopi'ka on 24 and 2/ 
January, 1813. It was the creation of this army 
un<h*r Jai'kson that gave Teniiessw the name of 
“The Voluut<‘<T Stale”. 

On 8 Jan , 1815, Ja(*k.son with an army (Hinsist ing 
largely of Ti'niiessiTans fought ih(' battle (»f New 
OrliMuiH. Th(‘ mam attack of the British, who were 
coinmaiidiHl by Sir lOdward Paokingliam, one of the 
ablest of Weliingiou’s li('uti*nants and eonifKistMl of 
vet(*rans seasoncHl by thi* NaiKiliMinic* wars, was <le- 
f('at<‘<I by tin* I'ennessi'e riflenK'H uiuier Generals 
Carroll an<l C^ilTee. With tin* adoption of the Om- 
stitution of 1834 Tennessei* (‘ntennl U|>on a new e|HM?h 
in lH*r history and thi‘n became an imixirtarit factor 
in national polities. Jackson was (*leet('d nresnleiit 
m 1828 and r(*-cl(‘cted m 1832. Janu's K, Polk was 
(‘l(‘eted presidi'iit in 1841. ''renn<*SH(H>ans figurcMl 
prommeiitly m tlx* Mi'xican War of 1847, 3(),(KK) 
volunteers tendf*ring their services U|M)n the call of 
(lovernor Brown. On 9 F(*b., IHtU, an ehx'tion wiMS 
held upon the (pieslion of holding a convention to 
determine whetln’r or not Tennessee should secf'de 
from the rnion of States. Tin* State refus(‘il to seiuHle 
by a vote of 24,794 favouring secession to H8,WKJ in 
favour of tlx* Union. After tlx* nroelamation of 
President Lincoln on 15 April calling for 75, (W 
troops, a s(‘rx*s of jinK'lamatioiis wen* isHU<*d dt'claring 
till* jiorts of tlx* Hcccdisl states in a state of hlockmlc 
and all vessels acting under the seetHlcHl statc‘s guilty 
of piracy. J'his announcement of the pur|>ose of the 
FederarGovernment U) n^sort k) cot‘rc;ion jjinMluceil a 
revolution of sentiment m Tennessee, Die liCgis- 
lature, convened in extra s(‘ssi()n 25 April, pasm*d an 
ordinanei* of secession and Muhmitte<l it to ixipular 
vote m an el<*etioTi to he lx‘li! 8 June, IHflI. J he 
ordinance was ratifieil by a vote of 1(H,913 m its 
favour to 47,238 against it . « i i 

Meantime an interifM* Union sentinx iit (hwckipeU 
extensively in eivst 1'eiiiX‘swH*. 'Fix* leading state^ 
men of that stsition, Amlrew Johnson, afterwards 
Pmsident of the United States, Win G. BrownloWj 
Thomas A. R. Nebxm, and Horace* Maynard, estxiuwHl 
the cause* of the Union. A c»on vent ion wiis field on 
17 June, at Gri*<*nvill<*, t>o eoimider the forma- 
tion of a new state (jornjMistHl of eiist ami 

such adjoining countif*s of middle Te!metw«*e m might 
vote to be includtxl. The new state was never fonned, 
but many east Tennwweans jointxl the Federal army* 
Many of the hkxwlieHt batllw of the Civil War were 
fought within the fxinlers of Tenm^sm*: hort 
Fort Donclson, Shiloh, Murfre^^slwro or HRnjen 
River Nashville, Franklin; tfie battle of Chicka- 
maugi was fought largely on the 
for t^ possession of Tennessenj. On 15 I-ob*, 18412, 
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in oonseouence of the fall of Fort Donelson, the Legis- 
lature adjourned to Memphis. On 22 Feb., 1862, 
Gen. Grant issued an order suspending civil govern- 
ment in Tennessee and declaring martial law. Presi- 
dent Lincoln appointed Andrew Johnson, Brigadier- 
General and Military Governor of Tennessee. In 
1865 the Constitution of the state was amended so as 
to abolish slavery, and also to prohibit the General 
Assembly from making laws recognizing the right 
of property in man. On 4 March, 1805, Governor 
Johnson was inaugurated as Vice-President of the 
United States, and on 5 April following, Wm. G. 
Brownlow was inaugurated governor. 

Following the return of trie Confederate soldiers 
the Legislature passerl a number of enactinents which 
were strongly opfKised by the conservative wing of 
the Union, which led to sentiments of animosity more 
bitter than the feelings engeruiered by war. One of 
these laws practically disfranchised all persons except 
those who had always been unconditional Union men. 
Tennessee was readmittcMi to the Union, 23 July. 
1866, Andrew Johnson, then President of the United 
Htates, signing the bill. Tennessee was the only one 
of the seccKiing states to abolish slavery by its own 
a<?t. From the beginning of the slavery agitation 
there was a strong abolition party in Tennessee. In 
1820, “The Emancipator”, the first abolition journal 
in the United States, was published by Elihu Embry 
at Joru^sboro. The Ku Klux Klan was organized in 
Pulaski, middle Tennessee, in the summer of 1866, 
and was originally intended for the amusement of a 
band of young men who had returned from the Con- 
fc^tsrato army. It afterwards spread throughout the 
South, becoming a strongly partisan organization 
operated for the protecjtion of Confederate sym- 

f iathizers against the evils and dangers of the period, 
n 1869 the Confederate element regained control of 
the State, and on 10 June, 1870, another constitutional 


mines were! coal, $5,399,721^ phosphate rock, 
$1,308,872; iron, $1,123,527; marble, $518,256; 
limestone and dolomites, $482,033; all others, 
$761,373, aggregating $9,533,782. 

V. Education. — With a scholastic population of 771 
734, of which 587,088 are wliite and 184,646 coloured, 
there are enrolled in the public schools of Tennessee, 
411,910 white and 100,248 coloured pupils. There are 
over 2(K) universities, colleges, and private training 
scluxils in the state. Its universit ies are among those 
leading in the South, notably: Vanderbilt University, 
University of Nashville, and Peabody Normal Col- 
lege at Nashville; University of the South at Sewanee; 
University of Tennessee at Knoxville; Cumberland 
University at Lebanon; Fisk, Roger Williams, and 
Walden Universities and Meharry Medical College at 
Nashville, the last four being devoted to the higher 
education of negroes. For Catholic education, dio- 
c(»e and population see Nashville, Diocese op. 

VI. Religion and Religious Regulations. — 
The present Constitution of the State of Tennessee de- 
clares that “all men have a natural and indefeasible 
right to worship Almighty God according to the dic- 
tates of their own consciences that no man can of 
right be compelled to attend, erect or support any 
place of worship or maintain any minister against his 
consent; that no human authority can, in any case 
whatever, control or interfere' with the rights of con- 
scumce; and that no jireference shall be given by law 
to any religious establishiTH'nt or mode of worship. 
That no political or religious test, other than an oath 
to support, the Constitution of the United States and 
of this state, shall ever be reejuired as a qualification 
to any office or public trust in this stat e Christmas 
Day and Good Fritlay an' h gal holidays. Doinj^ or 
exercising on Sunday any of t he common avocations 
of life, acts of real necu'ssity or charity excepted, is for- 
bidden. The mere violation of this law is not in- 


oonvention was held. The Constitution there adopted 
was ratified by the people, 26 March, 1871, and is 
still in force. 

III. Population. — The population of the state 
under the federal census of 1900 was 2,020,616: 
1,021,224 males and 999,392 females; of whom 
2,002,870 were native born: 1,010.793 males and 
992,0/7 females. The coloured population, imdudirig 
mulattoes, Chinese, and otluTs not of the white race, 
was 480,430: 238,522 males and 241,908 females. 
In 1910 the population was 2,184,789, an increase of 
8.1 per cent. 

IV. Resources. — The resources of Tennessee are 
abundant, rich, and vari/'d. In the eastern and a 
largo part of the middle divisions minerals abound in 
practically inexhaustible beds, principally coal, iron, 
copptT, lead, and zinc. Oil and natural gas is found 
in some seittions. I'here are over 200 varieties of 
marble found in Tennessee. In middle Tenneasee 
|P*a88 and grain are abundant and the stock-breeding 
interests in this section are famous. Here phosphate 
mck in great volume and richness is found. In west 
Tennessw fruits and grain arc extensively produced. 
The principal products of this section are cotton and 
corn. The timber interests of the state are large 
and extensive, numerous forests in various sections 
of the state (poplar, oak, gum, hickory, and other 
varieties of timber) being untouched. The chief 
agricultural products are cotton, wheat, hay, corn 
forage, and tobacco. The value of these products' 
aw^onling to the census of 1900, was $70,745,242. 
Animal product.a such as dairv, poultry, eggs, honev 
and wax amount to $35,421,198. The chief manu^ 
factories are flour and grist mills, producing an- 
nuallj\ Mwnling to the census of 1900, products 
^lued at $21,798,929: lumber and timber, $18,127- 
784: tobacco, snuff, ciRars, etc., $3,010,602. These 
With other manufactures make an annual production 
valued at $108,144,565. The productions of the 


dictable, but a succtission of such acts, if done so 
openly as to attract public observation, is indictable 
as a nuisance. It is forbidden by law to swear pro- 
fanely or curse in the hearing of any justice of the 
peace or to use profane or blasphemous language in 
public places; anv person executing any public duty, 
convicted of profam'ly swearing or cursing, must for- 
feit and pay one dollar for ea(;h oath or curse. 
There is no provision in law for the use of prayer in 
the Digislature, but the rules of each branch usually 
provide for the ajipointment of a chaplain by the 
respect ive speakers. There is no statute in this state 
modifying the rule at common law requiring a clergy- 
man to disclose communications made in confessions. 
The question has not been decided by its courts, but it 
is probable that when the question is presented the 
courts of the state will follow the rule generally 
adopted by the courts of other states on this subject, 
which is, that all cornrnunications in the nature of 
confessions or applications for spiritual guidance, 
made to a priest or clergyman as such, in confidence 
and in the course of the discipline required by the 
church of which the clergyman is a member, are 
privileged. 

According to the census bulletin of 1906, the church 
membership of all denominations was 697,570: total 
Frototant. bodies, 677,947: Baptists, Southern and 
National conventions, 253,141; Free Baptists, 1,840; 
Free Will Baptists, 3,093; Duck River, etc. (Baptist 
Church of Christ), 4,099; Primitive Baptists, 10,204; 
coloured P»*imitiye Baptists, 3,268; Congregational- 
ists, 2,426; Disciples of Christ, 14,904; Churches of 
^ ’ Lutheran, United Synods in the South, 
1,678; Methodist EpiscopaL 46,180; Methodist Prot- 
2,716; Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
140,308; African Methodists, 50,662; Presbyterian 
0,786; Cumberland Presbyterians. 
42, 4M; ^esbytenan Church in U. S., 21,390; Coloured 
Cumberland Presbyterians, 6,640; Presbyterian, 
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Associated Reformed Synod of the South, 1504; Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, 7874; United Brethren in 
Christ, 2875; other Protestant bodies, 12,484; Ro- 
man Catholic Church, 17,252; Jewish conjcregations 
(heads of families), 919; all other bodies, 1452. 

Vll. State Laws — A.OaUu't are to be adminis- 
tered upon the New Testament in the usual form, kiss- 
ing (he book m seal of confirmation of (he same 
Those conscientiously scrupulous about taking the 
book oath may be sworn by calling on (iod to witm'ss 
the truth of the statements to be made Persoms 
conscientiously scrupulous about taking an oatli ma\' 
make solemn affirmation m the words re(|uired IVi- 
sons may also be sworn according to the forms of their 
own country or particular religious creed. 

B Marriage cannot be contracted with a Iiiu'al 
ancestor or descendant, nor a lineal ancestor or de- 
scendant of either parent, nor the child of a graiid- 
pan'iit, nor the lineal descendant of the husband or 
wife as the ease may be, nor (he husband or \Mfe of 
the parent or lineal descendant. Tfie intern mmagc' 
of white persons with negroes, mulat tot's or ]:><THons of 
inmd blood descended fmin a negn> to the third gen- 
eration inclusive, or their living together as man and 
wife in this state is proliibited and punishnbh' by im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary A second marnagt' 
cannot be contracted before a dissolution of the first, 
but the first shall be regard(»d as dissolvi'd for this 
pur])ose if either party has been absent five y(‘ars and 
is not known to tlie other parly to be living. All reg- 
ular ministers of the CJospel of ever>' denomination, 
aiul Jewish rabbis, having the caie of souls, all jus- 
tic('S of the peace, judges, ehaiiccJlors, the governor, 
speaker of the iSenate, and speaker of the 1 louse of 
Representatives may soh'inui/A^ the rite of matri- 
mony. No formula* niK'd b(‘ observed for such sol- 
emnization, except that the parties sliall re.‘<])eet ively 
declare in the presence of the minisUa* or offici’r, that 
they accept each other as husband or wif(‘. 

C. Divorce . — 'ITe following are <’aus('s of divorce 
from the bonds of matrimony: imiwtency or incapac- 
ity; second marriages in violation of previous mai- 
riage still Huhsisiing; adultery; wilful and nialKUous 
desertion; absence of either ])arty without reasonable 
excuse for two years; conviction of cniiK* which, by tin* 
laws of the state, renders th(' party infamous; convic- 
tion of any crime which, by the laws of the staic, is 
declan'd a f(*lori 3 " and sentenced to confinenicni 
ptmitcntiary ; if <nther party luis altemple<l tl»e life ol 
the other by poison or other means showing malice- 
refusal on the part of the wife to remove wit h her hus- 
band to this state, without reasoiiabh' excuse, and wil” 
fully absenting herself from home for two v(‘urs, tnai 
woman was pregnant at dine of niarnag<> by anoi l.er 
person without knowledge of her husband, habit U 41 I 
drunkenness acquired after marriage. Ihe f.d Owing 
are causes of divorce from bed and tKianl and from 
the bonds of matrimony at the discretion of (he court: 
if the husbami is guilty of such cruel and inhuman 
treatment or conduct towards his vvife as r<-mlcrs it un- 
Bafc and improper for her to cohabit wit h him and to 
be under his domination and control; that he has of- 
fered such indigmtic's to her pi'rson as 
condition intolerable and thereby force ^ o ' 
draw; that he has abandoned h(*r or turned her out of 
doors and refuses or negUs-ts io vrox ide for her^ I he 
petitioner must reside within the state for two yt am 
next preceding the filing the j J r 

false nimour, apparently well founde<i, of the death of 
onf of The P^H 3 S who hoB Ix'on ahsc'iit two whole 
years the ot^her party marries again, the party re- 
Sing single inly upon retunnng obtain a restorar 
^ orfonjugal rigit« or a i<m of the 

This dissolution of a mamage shall not in any wisc 

affect the legitima^ of » verbal 

D Wtlh may be verbal or wntten, but a vemai 

wiU is valid only^ so far as relates to personal property. 


A nuncupative or verbal will is a verbal df^laratkm 
mmle by one m his last sickness as to the dispomtion 
of his property after death, imuie with the intention 
and puriKise to disjxise of such projierty, and whoro 
the c'state exi't^nis $250 it must 1 h> rmuleni t he hearing 
and prest'iu^t' of at least tw’o ili»inten^t(Hi iH'rsons. 
Laiuis can be devistnl only by a written will attt'sted 
by two vvitne8si*H, tin* subscription of the wit iiesisii's Ix^- 
ing imvde m the ti'stator'H pn'seiiee; or by holographio 
will, a pa|M'r written entin*ly by the testator, the 
hamlwritiug to he pnived bv at leiiMl thnn^ crt'diblo 
vvitm'Nsi's, ev*cry part of such writing to lx* in (he 
testator’s haiul IVrsonalty may Ih' aisposed of by a 
na]>er eontainiiig a disposition of projH^rty to take ef- 
lect aft('r death, although n<*ith<‘r wu-itUm nor signed 
by the testator, if sueh ])ap<T ean be shown to the 
wall of the t<‘s( at or and is eomjiU'te in itmdf a« to it« 
provLsions. \o particular form is nxiuinxi. 

R ('ernetvrtes -All inaniigt'rs and truHtooH of any 
cemetcrv' have full [miwit to ailopt and ust^ all nilcii 
and regulations lU’ccssar^' for the g<K>d govenunent, 
ord(*r. ami disfajilmt* t»f the <'(‘m('(ery under their 
cliarge and kcf’pmg, not in I'onffiet with any law of the 
state. 4'hey may apjxant Jis many day and night 
watchmen on thi'ir pounds as they dmn exjKHlient. 
Su<*h watchinc'ii, aiul also all of t heir suiK'rintendenta. 
gardeners, agents, and gat<*-k('e|MTS stationed on said 
grounds, may takt* the oa.1h nsjuinHl by law of eqn- 
stabh's, i'verci.st* and jxisse.ss all the tsiw'ers of police 
olheei's within said ec'metery and withm one hundred 
yards of said eeriu'tery grounds 

/Va.sam/.s. — 'I'lu' Slate has a pension systom un- 
der whicli jicnsioris arc allowed to disabled soldiers, 
Federal and (Vinfi'derati*, that cailisted from th<* Slato 
of 'l\*nncss(M' in 'renncssis* ri'giim'nts or were citizens 
of this state at (lie lime of their enlist m<*nt in regi- 
ments of oth(T stat(*s. They must Ih!i residentj^ of 
Tenni'ssc'e, or foriiuT citizens of other stat<»s who en- 
list c<l in some rt*giment and who hav<‘ Ixh’U eitizens of 
(his slate for om* y<*ar. 'rh(‘ character of th«' apph- 
(‘aiits as soldiers must hnv'c Ishmi fr<*e from dishonour, 
and It must ajipc'ar that they are not alreaily entitlcHi 
t/O pension und<T tin' laws of (Ik* I'csh'ral ('lovernineiii 
or of any other s1at(‘, and that the\' are not alreiwly in 
possession of a conipetmicy, the oliject of the law be- 
ing to providf' for the indigent and disabled. A yxm- 
Hion IS vvitldield from any piaisioner who may habitu- 
ally waste the state’s bounty in <li.sKipation or other 
di.siionourabli* manner. JN-nsions are also grants Ui 
widows \vhos<‘ hiisbandri W'en‘ kilh'd or dieil while in 
act ive service m the (hvil W ar, and to the widow's of 
dec(‘as(Ml soldiers who were marru'd t/O such soldiers 
prior to the y(*ar 1870, if simh widow’s are of gcKid 
moral character and in indigent ciri’urnstanei^. The 
nuinbcT on the pension rolls for 1910 wjah 7899, of 
w'hich .‘SJOT w'ere veterans ami 25.40 vvidows. The an- 
imal apjiropnation for this piirisisi' is $17.),0()0. 

( 1 . Actsof 19091 he sale of any intoxicat- 

ing iKjUor, irieludiiig wine, ale, ami becT, within four 
miles r»f any public or jirivafi* schrsdhouHe where 
seiiool iH ke|)t, wln'ther tlu‘ scliool he then in session or 
not, is prohibited At the same session an Act was 
passf'd prohibiting th<‘ maimfactiire of such liquors in 
the state J'hese mcasun'S virtually prohibit the sale 
or manufacture of liquor anywhere in the state. 

VI 11 PiiiHON’K. - The Htate fs'iutentiary is at 
Nashvilh'. A branch prison is locatisl at. Brushy 
Mountain, east TeiineiWM', wliiTe the State <»WTif» ex- 
tensive coal miiH's, in which a large number of prin- 
oners are workcsl. The o|K*rati<m of thm* rmnoH hiiB 
‘ been verv profitable to the Slate At the main priiKm 
are a number of inanufactoriivs oisiraRsI by M 

convict lalnmr. There is also a Iarg<! farm cjonnected 
with the p<'nitentiary on which convict labour in em- 
ploytKi. The affairs of the ixmitfmtiary are admini^ 
tered hy a conuruission of throe, appointed by the 
governor. 
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IX. Chabitieb. — A. Assodatiom. — Any asac^cmtion 
of individuals for the Hupjxirt of public worship, to 
build churches, and for the maintenance of all mission- 
ary undertakings may be incorporated. All property 
belonging to any niligious, charitable, scientific, liter- 
al, or educational institution is exempt from tax^ 
tion, except such part therwif as is used in secular busi- 
ness to compete with a like business which pays taxes 
to the State. Where rents and jirofits are used exclu- 
sively for religious or charitable purposes, including 
church parsonages not exceeding IfifXK) m value, and 
in cases where buildings are used partially for the pur- 
post^ named and otlier portions rented out or other- 
wise used, the assessor shall, in making assessment, 
apiKirtion the sariui and assess tliat portion for taxa- 
tion whi<;h is under this section tuxabl(\ All property 
belonging to any of the abovo-nanK'd institutions and 
not used for any purisisc* is not exempt. All clergy- 
men are exempt from jury s(?rvice. 

B. Trmlti , — The geiuTal rule is that a trust for a 
charitable purpose must be of such a tangible nature 
that a court of enuity can deal with it. It must be to 
some person, body, or association of persons having a 
legal existence and with cayiaeity to take and admin- 
ister the trust for some definite and lawful puriiose. 
A devise or bemiest made directly to a voluntary or 
unincorporated association must fail for want of ca- 
pacity in the d(‘vis(H» to take it as a gift for itself; but 
if the gift be sufiiciently dc'rmite and made to compe- 
tent trustees for tin* benefit of the unincorporated in- 
stitution or association it will be good, that is, if the 
will defines how such be(|u<'si is to be applied. The 
distinctiem taken in Kngland between sufierstitious 
and charitable uses, Ix'ing inconsist(‘nt wit h the prin- 
ciples of religious freedom that obtain in this state, is 
not rocogniml. (jifts for the good of the soul, or for 
prayers for the soul of the* testator, or for the dead 
whether in tir out of the ehajxd or church, or for the 
rntiinlenance <)f (^at holier priests are valid. A chari- 
tabU^ use, whore neither law nor public jiolioy forbids, 
may Iw applied to almost anything that tends to [inv 
mote the WHill-being ami wc'll-domg of social man and 
in favour of all religions of whatev^er form and creed. 

C. Imlitutiom. — TIktc ari‘ three hospitals for the 
insane, one in each of the civil divisions of tlie state: 
at Bolivar, Nashville, and Knoxville;. A Conf (‘der- 
ate Soldiers’ I Ionic and a honu‘ for blind girls is main- 
tained at Naslivilh'; also a scKool for blind boys and 
girls and an industrial school for hoys and girls, both 
white and coloured at the same phujc. A school for 
the deaf and dumb is maintained at Knoxville. 

HaYWCM^I), (. tl'i/ (Ifui lltutOTI! of I'vtinoifit'C (Ivuoxvillc* 

1S2!1): Uamhby, duna/s of Ttunen^te ISGO) , PiiK- 

I.AN. IIiHtory of TennvHHvc (IloHton and New York, ISSO), Gar- 
R18TT AND UooDi'ARTT'Ri-,, Ilixlory of Tennessee (Nashville, 1(K)3)* 
Killebhbw, of Tennessee (Nashville, 1874); Painb! 

//and Book of lennessee (Nashville, 1003). 

Thos. J, Tyne. 

Tenney, William Jewett, author, editor, b. at 


eluding that of collector of the port during President 
Bmdianan’s administration. He became a convert to 
the Catholic Faith and married, as his second wife, 
Sarah, daughter of Orestes Jl. Brownson (q. v.). 

Appleton’s (’yclopmiia of American Biog. (New York, 1000) 
8. V , Lamb, Btoy. Diet of U. S- (Boston, 1903) ; Freeman’ s Jour- 
nal (New YorkL ^ _ 

Thomas F. Meehan. 

Tentyris (Tentyra), seat of a titular suffragan see 
of Ptoleraais in Thebai(i 8ecunda. The city was the 
capital of the nome of that name, according to Am6~ 
lineaii, the real name being Nikentori or Nitentori 
which signifies willow wood or willow earth. Others 
give the derivation from the goddess Hathor,or Aph- 
nxhte, who was specially worshiped there. The croc- 
odile is recognized as the deity of the city and was also 
venerated as such in the oIIkt Egyptian cities, which 
caused many quarrels, notably with Ombos. Little is 
known of Christianity in that place, as only the names 
of two ancient bishops are given: Paehymius, com- 
panion of Mele(;e at the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury; and Scrap ion, or A prion, contemporary and 
friend of the monk St. Pachomius, who had in his dio- 
cese his celebrated convent of Tabennisi. It is to-day 
Denderah, a town of 6000 inhabitants in the district 
of (^eneh. The temple of Hathor is still to be seen, 
built on the foundation of another, y(it more ancient, 
which was in existence during the reign of Cheops un- 
der the fourth dynasty, an(l in which was found the 
celebrated zodiac now in Paris; there are also tlie 
tempk's of Mammisi and of Isis, of the Roman or 
Ptolemaic epo(;h. 

Le Qitien, (Mens chrisL, II, 007, Smith, Diet, of Gr. and Rom. 
(}eog.,»,v.\ La g^ographie de VEgypte dV^pouue copie 

(Pans, 1893), 140-2. ^ 

S. Vailh^. 

Tenure, E(^(’lesiastical — I. In the feudal sys- 
tem an ecclesiastical fief followed all the laws laid 
down for temporal fiefs. The suzerain, e. g. bishop, 
abbot, or other possessor, granted an estate in per- 
lietuity to a person, who thereby became his vassal. 
As such, the grantee at his enfeoffment did homage 
to his overlord, took an oath of fealty, and made 
offering of the prescribed money or other object, by 
reason of which he held his fief. These requirements 
had to be repeated as often as there was a change 
in the person of the suzerain or vassal. These fiefs 
were granted by churchmen to princes, barons, 
knights, and others, who thereupon assumed the 
obligation of protecting the church and domains of 
the overlord. This system of feudal tenure was not 
always restricted to lands, as church revenues and 
tithtjs were often fanned out to secular persons as a 
species of ecclesiastical fief. Strictly spe.aking, how- 
ever, a fief was usually defined as immovable prop- 
erty whose usufruct perpetually conceded to another 
under the obligation of fealty and personal 
homage. A fief was not ecclesiastical simply because 
its ovmord was a churchman: it was requisite also 


Newport, Rhode Island, 1S14; d. at Newark New Jer- fs ov^rlnrH ^ was not ecclesiastical simply beci 
8cy. 20 i^ent 18S:i (Iradnatinir frnjii v.iiV lu j ^ churchman: it was requisite aiso 

hi studied medicine, but abancloruHl it, for (he law ln| Lands^ w^bS^^ property, 

on being adrnitUHl to the bar, opeiKHi an offiet* m Now ^ patrimony of an ec- 

York fie then tri(Ml i<>urnahsni on the editoial staff of on HaSal.^''''”'® ^ ^ ^ bestowed them 


11 Comnierc(‘,'’ and contributiKl editori- 

aUy totlH‘ Ev(‘mng 1 ost”, during 1841-43 and 1847- th 
In 1 H.)3 h(* entered t he service of D. Appleton and Fii 


1^3 and Were perwmal and hereditary, and many of 

J ^ inherited by female descent. 

B 1 Fiefs bestowed by the Church on vassals were called 


Co., publishers, as editor, and in iwldition to r larmi bestowed by the Church on vassals were called 

amount of htenu v and critical work betran for active fiefs; when churchmen themselves undertook 

in 1861, the compUation of the “Annual Cyclopmdtr’^ In ^ suzerain, the fiefs were called passive, 
which he contimuHl (ill Ids death. He indexed T H to princes gave certain lands 

B(‘uton’8 “Abridgment of the Debater the Church by enfeoffing a bishop or abbot, and 

and added a sixteenth volume to the series tNow^'orlf homage as pro-vassal and 

18.57-60). He editi^l tW “Qu^nT of P obligations."^ When these 

ote a “Military and Naval Hififorv service, the ecclesiastic was empow- 

I the IT. S " ^ fulfil this duty by a substitute. It as 

(1^66). During a long residence If many bishoprics, abbacies, and prel- 

, he held severj local public offices in^ ^ were held of kings in 

m local puDUc omoes m- the medieval period, and the power thereby acquired 


lie editiMl the “Queens of FnirlRnrY” J YT luipiiea oDiigations. wne 

(1852) • and wrote a “Military and Naval Hi^fnrv service, the ecclesiastic was 

the Hei>ellion in the U. S ”(1865) and a “Gramnmii ®rcd to fulfil this duty by a substitute. It 
eai Analysis” (1866). Durin - ' , ^ Grammati- passive fiefs that mativ Ki*aVirkrM.:/>a oi 

Elizabeth, N. J., he held severa 
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by Nt^cular princes over elections to ecclesiastical 
dignities led to the bitter st-rife over investitures. 
These passive fiefs were conferrt^d by the suzerain 
investing the newly-elected churchman with crozier 
and ring at the tune of his making honuige, but the 
employment of these symbols of spiritual power gradu- 
ally paved the way to exorbitant claims on the part of 
the s(‘cular overlords (see Investitures, Confuctof) 
Am*)ng papal fiefs were included not nuTely landed 
estates, however vast, but also duchies, principalities, 
iind even kingdoms. When the pope eiiftniffed a 
prince, the latter did homage to him as to his liege 
lord, and acknowledged his vassalage by an annual 
tribute. Pius V (29 Mar., 1567) decreed that, in 
future, fiefs belonging strictly to the Patrimony of 8t. 
Peter should be incorporated with the Pontifical 
8tatt‘s whenever the vassalage lapsed, and that no new 
enfeoffment take place. John, King of England, de- 
clare ‘d that he held his realm as a fief from the pipe 
in 1213, and James II, King of Aragon, acceptea the 
same relation for Sardinia and Corsica in 1295. The 
most famous papal fief was the Kingdom of Naples 
and Sicily, springing from investitures of 1059 and 
1269. Modern conditions in Italy have made im- 
possible any continuance of such feudal relations. 

IT. As to the tenure by which church lands are now 
held by legal titles before the civil law, see Property, 
Ecc lesiastical; and Trustee System. 

III. For the perpetual tenure by incumbents of 
benefices and ecclesiastic^il dignities, sec Benefice. 

Fkrrakib. Bxhhotheca Canonira, III (Romo. «. V. 

Feudum; Maschat, Inalthiitones Carumtetr, II (Rome, 1757). 

W. H. W. Fanning. 


TeoB, titular see, suffragan of Ephesus in Asia Minor. 
A city of Caria, situated on a jK^ninsiila oppwite Sa- 
mos, it was an asylum for the Otx^ks, hki'wisc for the 
Mmyaj of Orchomenos; then came colonies from Ionia, 
Athens, and Bceotia and gradually the iKijnilation 
came Grecian. This very prosperous city was one of 
tin* first attacked by the Persians; the inhabitants fled 
into Thrace and foundwl Abdera, during tin* reign of 
Cyrus Those who r(*rnained in Teos allitsl them- 
selves with the Athenians. Later they revolt^xl, go- 
ing over to the Spartan rule, but were afterwards 
reconquered by the Athenians. Ihe walls, recently 
discovered, SH miles in circumferenc^e, date from this 
time, as do also the greater part of the monuments 
which made it one of the most beautiful cities of 
loiiia. Teos was celebrated for its wine and, the^ 
fore, for the worship of Bacchus. Here w^ lH>rn the 
poet Anacreon. Here U>o was the home of a InHly of 
bacchanalian artists who furnishcMi actors for the 
theatres of Asia and the Archipelago. It was the tieg n- 
ning of the ancient theatre. In order to V, 

mcrce and the pursuit of the fine arts, i «>«, afti r lia 
ing saved the fleet of the Homan prador Kegulus fr<>rn 
Antiochus, King of Hyria, securcHi for its J j 

B. c. from Home and agreat numberof On uun 
right of iicrpctual asylum, this Pr*'''*'’*''’ ^ 
due to tL temple of Baeehus T. ^ 

era almost nothing is known of this ( it j It figiin s in 
all the “Notitia* Episcopatuum lis a suffragan of 
Eohe^us but in the fifteenth eentury no nn'ntK.n w 
mLle of It. Teos is beUeved to have bism 
bv an earthquake. Among ito bishops Ja- Q'”™ 
(^rie^christianus, I, 727) mentions: Maxunus aU.l^e 
Council of Nice; Gennadius at Chalcedon, 4ol , 

S? SisiMiii;, who IS said to hav*- hv«l^.ut t^ 

T^Trknown asWadjik. 

nahi6 of the sanjak of Smyrna, its rums fiave lur 
nished a •"* : Tsxiies, Anr Mintwt 

XIV.— 33 


Chaikit, La province romatne proconnUatrt d'Anc (Pam, 1004 ), 
paasim. 


8. VAlLiU6. 


Topic, Diocese or (Tepicensib). — Dioocoe of the 
Mexican Hcpublic, suffr^aii of the Archbishopric of 
Guadalajara. Its area is that of the fetlcral state of 
the siiine name, that is, 10,951 sq. m., besides a few 
parish(*s situaieii m the wt*etern pirt of Jalisco. It 
has a pmnilation of 171,837 inhabitants (Census of 
1910) The principal city which is also the residence 
of the bishop and the {Militical head is Tepic, 3146 
fiH*t above ^*a level and hiis 16,805 inhabitants. All 
this temtory was disco venni and devaataUnl atid the 
natives cruelly treat-txl bv the famous Nuno de Gus- 
man in 1530. It is said that during the conquwt, 
many plots and even attempts at insum^cition were 
maile, not only by the allieti Indians but also by the 
Spanish themsidves. To cht*ck this evil, some were 
hangiMi and others were* put in prison ; many wer<^ tor- 
tured to obtain confessions as to the instigators of 
these conspiracies, the object of which in most oases 
was to retuni to \lexico. Those crutdtitis caused such 
despair among the Indians who carried the supplies of 
the exp(*dition that a ^creat many committed sucide 
by hanging themselvi^s in groups of ten. The Spatiish 
liad already cstablishtHl themmdvos, and cities such as 
Tepic, Ck>miK)stela, 8. Bias, Acap)netam, etc. had al- 
re 4 i(ly biH'n founded wh(‘n religious services were es- 
tablishcHl. Thew wkmi develoiied and thrived after 
the foundation of the Bishopric of Guadalajara in 


1548. 

The mountainous region of the wonderful provinces 
of Nayaril, inhabited by barbarous and ferocious 
tribes of Indians, were still remaining refnvetory to 
civilization and Christianity. In 1668 the Francis- 
can Fatliers J. Caballen) and Juan B. liamirt** at- 
tempted, but in vain, to p»netrate these mountains. 
The vem^rable Fathc*r Margil of the c^>nv<mt of Zaca- 
tociu 4 also tried to rc^ach thew regions in 1711, but he 
was forc(Mi U> retreat- without satisfaction. Nayarit, 
which belongiHl to the Bishopric of Duranfm since its 
creation in 1620, reinaintnl so until the Bishop of 
Durango gave* t he mission of civilising this wild coun- 
try tf> Father Tomas de Htdohami, 8.J., professor of 
moral thisilogy at the college at Durango; he was su^ 
cessful m jM*netrating the exmntry to the heart of the 
mountains and there Ix'gan to sow fruitful seetls m 
1716. When the Marquis of Valero was Viceroy of 
New Sjiain he receiv(*<I through the royal cedula of 
Philip V an order to subchic the Indians of that t-erri- 
tory and make t hem sw(*ar allegiance to the Hpanish 
rnonareJi ; after iiuiny bloody battles and with many 
difficulties and hardships, he guccinHled, with the hell) 
of his brave eaiitains in taking ficmm^ion of the fa- 
mous M(*Ha del Tonativ. At his nMpicst the Father 
Provineiiil of the Hf>ci(‘ty of Jesus of New Hpain sent 
several nussionaries U> exuivert the newly-con(|uored 
Indians. J'hey WM>n t^iablished flourishing missions 
which, when tin* JesuitM were expelled by the Deerw 
of Charh*H III, inidiidf‘d the following missioriH: Hauta 
Uita, HantaTeri'sa, Iseatiln, Jesus Marla, S8ina. 1 nn- 
idafi, Giuanainota, and Hosano. After t-hi' expulsion 
of the Jtisuits the parish prj<*st of Ikdafios on tH'veral 
occasions visitinl the reductiiuis. The Franciscan 
Fathers t<s»k charge of the missions until the year 
1807, when the Fathers of the ('ollege of Nmmra 
Hefiora de Zacaiee-as returmxi and remaimxl until the 
mother-houst* at Zacatecas was aholishmi- . 

In 1891 Ia*o XIII creat/od the Dioc*^; of Tepic 
which became suffragan of the Archbishopric of CiU^- 
alajara; it was completed with several panshes situ- 
ated in the present Btate of Jalisco. The bishopric 
lias 1 sijminary and 72 alumni ; 23 Catholic scIk^Is and 
6 Catholic colU*geH with about 3,(^ alumm. The 
present bishop is the Ht. An^ew Bogya , w l^ 

was consecrated, 10 Sept., 1906. There are 3 Protes- 
tant churches. 
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OitT*OA», nut. del NayarU (Mexico, 1887); Davila, 
aeion de la Hiat. de la Comp, de Jeem en Nuexa BapaHa (Puebla, 
1889); Mexieo d travii de loe eigloe, II, (Barcelona^ 

Camillus Ckivelli. 


Tepl. a PremonfltratcnBian abbey in the western 
part of Bohemia, included in the Archdiocese of 
rrague; it was founded in 1193 by the bl^^ 
martyr Hroznata, a Bohemian nobleman (d. 1217). 
The first monks came from the Abbey of Strahov in 
Prague. Tcml escaped any damage in the Hussite 
Wars, probably on account of the military spirit of its 
Ablxit, Radko of Risenberg (1411--44), who was aided 
by his relatives. It suffered, however, all the more 
during the era of the Reformation. Luther’s doc- 
trine soon found adherents among the subjects of 
the abbey. In 1525 there was a rebellion against the 
abbot and peace was not restored until the ring- 
leaders of the revolt were executed. In the following 
years a number of the monks left the order and mar- 
ried. Monastic discipline was restored by Abbot 
Johann Kurz (1555-59)^ who also establish^ a theo- 
logical school. But his successor, Johann Meys- 
konig (1559-85), had a struggle with insubordination 
in the monastery. With the aid of the archbishop he 
was able to improve the monastery and the school. 
He brought bacK most of his subjects to the Catholic 
Church DV compulsion, after gentle treatment had 
failed. The reform was continued by Mathias Gohl 
(1^5-96). Andreas Ebersbach (1598-1629) was a 
zealous reformer of the abbcw and raised it to such a 
height that it was called the ^‘nursery of pastoral 
work ’ ’ . Parochial work and higher education are still 
important features of the life of the abbey. The ab- 
bey has the pastoral care of twenty-four parishes that 
are all in the western part of Bohemia, a section which is 
almost entirely German . A twenty-fif th parish is being 
formed. The abbey has a theological school of the 
order with a two-years’ course and three professors. 
Since 1809 it has had charge of the German ^mruisium 
at Pilsen where there are fourteen canons. It also owns 
the celebrated cure of Marienbad. It supports hos- 
pitals at Tepl and Marienbad. The members of the 
abbey include 84 priests, 13 clerics, and 2 novices. 
The present monastery building was erected by Abbot 
Raimund Wilfert II (1688-1724); the library was 
built by Abbot Gilbert Helmer (since 1900). The 
Romanesque church, with additions in the style of the 
transition to the Gothic, is one of the oldest churches 
of Bohemia. 

Kahuk, Hromata u. die Prdtnonatrateneer-Abtet Tepl (2nd ed., 
PilMen, 1883); Feetachrift turn 7i)0-^hr\oen Jubtldum der Oritn- 
dung dea Pramonatrotenaeratiftea 'Tepl (T^l, 1893); Graml, 
Qeaeh. u. Beachretbung dea SUftea Tepl (rilsen, 1910); ZIk, 
Oeaterreichea Kloaterbuch (Vienna, 1911), 54-.56. 

Klemens LOffler. 


the city, soon rebuilt through the efforts of Bishop 
Guido (1122), for which he and his successors were 
granted the investiture of the princip^ty. Prob- 
ably at this time arose the custom of the bishops of 
Teramo of pontificating armed and having arms also 
on the altar. Hardly had the town risen apin when 
it began a series of quarrels with Ascoli, which more 
than once threatened to become sanpinary. Teramo 
resisted till the end of 1270 during the Angevin inva- 
sion. A little later the bishops abandoned their tem- 
poral sovereignty and a royal captain was installed. 
In the beginning of the fifteenth century the Melatino, 
di Janni, and Acquaviva began to struple for posses- 
sion of the town. In 1416 it was sacked by Lordino, a 
Frenchman, exasperated by being deprived of the title 
of high constable of the kingdom; during the pillage 
the treasures of the cathedral, including a precious sil- 
ver altar frontal, disappeared. 

The city which at that time contained 70, inhabi- 
tants began to decay. From 1438 till 1443 it belonged 
to the principality which Francesco Sforza had formed 
in the Marcnes. Alfonso made it the capital of the 
Abruzzi, and in 1459 Giosia Acquaviva was made Duke 
of Teramo, against the will of the citizens. The fol- 
lowing year it was taken by Piccinino for R6n^ of 
Anjou; in 1461 it was retaken by Matteo di Capua. 
In 1519 Andrea Acquaviva assumed anew the lord- 
ship of Teramo and besieged the town; but he was 
forced to resign. About 600 a. d.. according to St. 
Gregory the Great, the Abruzzian church having been 
long without a bishop, the election of Opportunus was 

g rocured; hence the origin of the see dates back to the 
Rh century at least, and the bishop’s title was taken 
not from the town but from the district. It may be 
even more ancient. Among its other prelates were: 
St. Berardus (1115), descended from the family of 
the Counts dei Marsi; Matteo de Balato (1251), cap- 
tured during the inroad of the Ascolani and liberated 
through the intervention of Innocent IV ; Blessed An- 
tonio Fatati (1450), counsellor of King Alfonso 1; 
Gian Ant. Campano (1463), a litterateur and poet; 
Giacomo Silveri-Piccolomini (1553), distinguished at 
the Council of Trent; Leonardo Cassiani (1693), who 
improved the state of the clergy; Michele Milella 
(lfe9), incarcerated by the new government in 1861. 
In 1818 the Diocese of Ortona, which is now only an 
archipresbyteral church, was incorporated with the 
See of Teramo. The latter is immediately subject to 
the Holy See and contains 121 parishes, 220 secular 
and 13 regular priests, 3 houses of religious and 1 of 
monks, 2 institutes for boys and 4 for girls. 

Cappklletti, Le ehieae d' Italia, XXI; Palma, S^orta eccleeiaa^ 
tica € c%v%le . , , di Teramo (Teramo, 1862-6). 

U. Benigni. 


Teramo, Diocese of, in southern Italy. In the 
past the city was injured by earthquakes. It is situ- 
ated at the confluence of the Tordino and the Vessola 
in a very fertile district, and was formerly noted for its 
manufacture of delf ; ore is found in the vicinity. The 
cathedral is far from being uniform in style, the facade 
being like a fortre^ wall in which a Gothic gate had 
been constructed ; it contains, howTver, several worke 
of art. among them the tomb of Bishop Nicola Ar- 
cioni (1317). The Churches of S. Domenico and of S, 
Francesco are also worth visiting. In ancient days it 
was called Interamnia and was the seat of govern- 
ment of the PrsBCUtii, a Samnite people; in 315 b. c. a 
Roman colony, Interamnia Pnecutiana, was settled 
there; f^m them is derived the name of the entire re- 
gion, Abruzzi, a name already adopted in the sixtl 
century. Among the ruins of the Roman period an 
an amphitheatre, a theatre, and an aqueduct. Aftei 
the D>ngobard invasion it became the residence of £ 
gosfaWo, depending on the Duke of Spoleto ; under the 
u * count. In the beginnini 

of 1108 It w^ annexed by the Normans; in 1155 Count 
Loretello rebelled against King Roger and destroyec 


Terce. — The origin of Terce, like that of Sext and 
None, to which it bears a close relationship, dates back 
to Apostolic times. As has already been stated (see 
None) according to an ancient custom of the Romans 
*and Greeks, the day and the night respectively were 
divided into four parts of about three hours each. 
The second division of the day hours was that of 
Terce from nine o’clock until midday. These divi- 
sions of the day were also in vogue among the Jews 
at the time of Christ. In the New Testament we find 
mention of the sixth hour in Matt., xx. 5; xxvii, 45; 
Mark, xv, 33; John, xix, 14; of the mnth hour, in 
Matt., xxvii, 46; Mark, xv, 34; Acts, x, 3 and 30. 
(See None.) The hour of Terce is mentioned in the 
followinj^ passages: the householder hires labourers 
at the third hour. Matt., xx, 3; Jesus is crucified at the 
third hour, Mark, xv, 25; the Holy Ghost descends 
u^n the Apiostles on the day of Pentecost at the 
third hour, Acts, ii, 15. Some of these texts prove 
that these three hours were, in preference to others, 
chosen for prayer by the Christians, £ind probably also 
by the Jews, from whom the Christians appear to have 
borrowed the custom. We find frequent mention in 
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the Fathers of the Church and the eeclesiagtical 
writers of the third century of Terce, Sext, and None 
as hours for daily prayers. For example, Tertullian, 
Clement of Alexandria, and the Canonjs of HippoljMus 
(sec Clement. ‘^Stromat.’’, VII, vii, in P. G., IX, 455- 
45S ) . Tertullian says expressly that we should al wa>'8 
pray, and that there is no prescribed tune for prayer, 
but atdds: “As regards the time, there should be no lax 
observation of certain hours — 1 mean, of those common 
hours which have long marked the divisions of the day, 
the third, the sixth, and the ninth — and which we may 
observe in Scripture to be moresolemn than the rest 
(De Orat., XXXIII, xxv, in P. L., I, 1191-1193). 

Clement and Tertullian in these passages r(‘fer only 
to private prayer at these three hours. The Canon.s 
of llippolytus also speak of these thnn? hours as suit- 
able for private prayer. However, on the days called 
‘‘days of station”, that is to say We<lne8day and Fri- 
da>', which were set apart lis especially conwH-rated to 
prayer, and Sunday, these hours were recited in pub- 
lic (Canon, xx, xxvi). St. Cyprian remarked that 
th(‘se three hours had been observed in the Old Testa- 
mcait, and that Christians should also observe them 
(De Oratione, XXXIV, in P. L., IV, 541). In the 
fourt;h century the custom of prayinja; at th(‘se hours 
became more frequent, and oven obllgatoiy’. at l(‘nKt 
for monks (see the texts of the Apostolic (Vmstitu- 
tions, of St. P^phrem, of St. Basil, of the author of “ De 
Virginitate” quoteci m Baurner-Biron, “Histoirc du 
breviaire”, 116, 121, 129, 186). Our texts say noth- 
ing as to what were the eUunents of tlu* prayer of 
T<*rce, Sext, or None before the fourth ceIltur>^ 
Doubtless, like all prayers at that time, they were 
composed of psalms, canticles, hymns, and litanies. 
It is from the fourth century onwards that w<‘ can 
gather a more pretdse idea as to th(‘ comiwisition of 
the hour of Terce. In the fourth century, as we have 
said, the custom of pray('r at T(‘rce spread, and tend<‘d 
to become obligatory, at least for monks 1 Iutc* is no 
mention in the “Peregrmatio ad I^oca Sanct a of an 
office of Terce on ordinary days. Soiru’ authors have 
misunderstood the text here, but there is no mention 
of a meeting at this hour, exc('pt on Sunday and dur- 
ing Lent (se<i Cabrol, “F:tude sur la Peregrmat io Sil- 
vue”. Pans, 1895, p 45, 46). The hour of Jerce is 
also mentioned in St . J erome, ‘ ‘ Lp . ad La*t am . in t • 1^ • , 
XXII. 875; “ Ep. lul Eustoch “ in P. L., m 

the Life of St. Melania the Younpr, “ Amdecta Bol- 
landiana”. VIII, 1889, p. Hi; 
ccrnob.“, in P. L , LXIX, 112, 1^6, etc. 

At this period it is composed of th(‘ same <4(‘ment8 
as the hours of Sext and None; f^i< 7 /*”Hibution is th 
same, and it is clear that the three little hours were 
composed at the same time and that, J 

same origin. The psalms of 1 cree are < » ‘ ^ 
those of the other two hours. There v(r( also nr 

tain varieties of composition. Se^^^^ 

tries, threi‘ psalms were assigncnl to 1 en e, six to xt, 
nine to None, in virtue of the symlKiIism. 

The composition varies also in the various 

In the Greik Churd. Terce "thm"f«^r the 

each made up of psalms (two for th.- hrs , thre. the 
second 1 with invitatory, tropana. and hnal prayer 

m ^a7iTi2T wirh\'e%dtuhlm^,’ v^^^ Kyrie Ktcr 
and prayer. ’On Sundays and Mondays th<‘ 


appears to be somewhat different, may be traced to 
thi.s tradition also. In this rite a imrt of Ps. cxviii ia 
recited at Terce as well as at the other “ little hours”, 
the |>salni being divided into tlirw double octonaries. 
After the new I'salter arrangt'd in 1911-12, t he }>salms 
are: on Sunday, Ps. cxviii (tlire<^ divisions) ; on Mon- 
day, Ps. xxvi (two divisions) ; on Tumlay, Ps. xxxix 
(thn'c divisions); on W(*tiiie8day, Ps. hii (two divi- 
sions) ; on Thursday, l\s. Ixxii (Uire<» divisions) ; on 
PViday, Ps. xxxix (two divisions); on Saturday, Ps, 
Cl (tlir(H‘ divisions) . Tlie numlHT tlirtv is therefore 
preservt'd in each case. The h 5 ^mn “Nunc Sancte 
nobis Spiritus” rwalls thedesetmt of the Holy Ghost 
upon till' Aix)sth*8. The other elements are the same 
a.s for St'xt and None. 

The P'atlicrs of th(‘ Church and the liturgists of the 
Middle Ages wnsidered the hour of Teree as corre- 
sponding to the hour of (Tirist’s condemnation to 
death. Tluw alst) often out on this occasion the 
myst.c‘ri(‘s of the miiiiber thrtn*, which in ectih'siastical 
symlsilisin is a sacred number (sen* Bona, loc. eit.). 
What giv(‘s to it its esiXHual dignity, however, is its 
asKuciation with the Desccuit of the iloly Ghost upon 
the Ap(>stl<‘.s on th(‘ dav of Penb'T'ost at this very hour 
(‘‘stH'ing It is but tlu‘ third hour of the day”, Acts, II, 
15). In sevt'ral liturgies, and nartieulariy in the Ro- 
man. this connt'xion is brought to mind by one or 
other of tlie formulie. Again, tins is the n»asoii why, 
from the earliest times, tin* hour of Teree was chosen 
as that of the Ma-ss on feast days. Sometimes, also, 
thi.s hour is called in liturgical language hora a urea or 
hora sacra (sc'e Durandus, ”Di‘ rit. eceles. ”, e. viii). 

pKANGOiiNii’s. /♦ w j>f»rr (Hfirnt*, lt»7n. Hona, 
(fprra omntn I>t> trrtxtt (AiitWiTp, 1«77), 727 wpi j ihr O'Xtii from 
Tkktiuuan. C'i.kmknt ok Ai.kxandkia, Ht. (‘yhuan, etc., 
til lUoMKit-BiitoN. HtHtotre liu t/r^ruiirr, 1. 7.y 7H, IVH- 
ltl7, etc , Maht^jnk, Dr ntUujuii* t-crlmtfr rtlihur, 111. »K|q. ; 

De anttijwif motuichorutn ritihuK, IV, 27, I.WI KKoy, in C ABltOL, 
Dirt dt liluri/te rt d'afrhfohtovi, h v lirHuitre: NitAi K aMI> 
Liti'I-KdaM' . ('ommnUnry on the Pnnlm», 1, 'M, IlATiKKtU., 

(HUl — ). Him' bIho bihli(>|cr«|)hieN iiiul«*r Vonk; Mlc*T, 

F. CUimoL. 


Terenuthifl, titular stn*, suffragan of Antinot^ in 
rhebaiH Prima. Le Quien (Oricais christ., H, 611) 
mentions two of its bishops; Arsinthius in 404; Eiiliv 
?iuH at the Gouncil <if Ephesus in 431. The monks 
xunetimes sought refuge then* during incursions of 
the barbarian Maziks ((\»telier, ” Kcclesifp gru'Cft'mon- 
iiinenta”, I, 393). John Mosehus went there at 
the beginning of the s<‘venih century (Praturn spir- 
it uale, LIV, GXIV). Tlierc is frequent mention of 
this town in Ghrist lan Copt ic literature. The priwmt 
village of Tarraneh in the Provineeof Beherah replaces 
Teremitiiis, t he ruins of whifdi He alnnit a mile and a 
quarter to the west It has 1330 inhabitants. About 
nine and a quarter miles distant are the Lakes of Nitria 
and Scetis. n(‘arwhich were the lauriis of these* names. 

(Ififrgu ('yTtrx\Denrr\pt\f> orh. rnm 
La ghm. dr I'Kui/rdr A I’^pimur tojdr 1 1 ari.**. 4tM. 


Tema of Jwiui, Saint ( Tkkbka Sanchez < ei-eoa 
Davii.a V Ahiimada), I>. iif Ayilii, Olii ( tu-Dlle, 2K 
March, l.'ilS; d. at Alha de lomien, I Oct , .JS.!. 

rhe third child of Ikm Alonsft Hanehe/ de ( ois*da by 
lis m*eond wife, Doha Beatrix Davila y Ahurnada, 
vho died when the saint wias in her fourteenth year. 
Fenm was brought u[> by h<*r saint Iv father, a k>v«r <)l 
jt'riouH books, and a Umder and mother. After 
ler death ami the marriage of h(*r eldest sister, Tercm 
Bvas sent for her education to the August miari nuns at 
but owing U. illnoaa nhe left at the end of 
dghteen montha, and for wime yeara remainetl with hw 
father and occasionally with other >’ 5 dAHves^ notably 
an uncle who mmle her acquaint-^1 with 

Jerome, which determincnl her to adopt ine re- 
ligious life, not so much through any attriwtion ^ 
wards it as thiough a dc^aire of choosing thc^f^ 
course* I^nable to obtain her father’s consent she Ml 
Kusc mJknown to him on 2 Nov., IsaS, toenter the 
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Carmelite Convent of the Incarnation at Avila, which 
then counted 141) nuns. The wrench from her family 
caused her a pain which she ever afterwards compared 
to that of death. However, her father at once 
yielded and Teresa took the habit. 

After her profession in the following year she be- 
came very seriouflly ill, and underwent a prolonged 
cure and such unskilful metiieal treatment that she 
was reduced to a most pitiful staU‘, and even after par- 
tial recovery through the intercession of St, Joseph, 
her health remained pennanently impaired. During 
these years of suffering she began the practice of men- 
tal prayer, but fearing that her conversations with 
some worldly-minded relative's, frequent visitors at 
the convent, rendered her unwfjrthy of the graces God 
best<iwed on her in prayer, (liH(H)ntinued it, until shi' 
came under the influence, first of the Dominicans, and 
afterwards of the Jesuits. Meanwhile God had be- 
gun to visit her with “intellectual visions and locu- 
tions", that is manifestations in which the exterior 
senses were in no way affected, the things seem and the 
words heard being directly impn'ssciei upon her mind, 
and giving her wondeirful strength in trials, reprimand- 
ing her for unfaithfulness, and consoling her in 
trouble. Unable* to reconcile such graces with her 
shortcomings, which her delicate conscience repre- 
sented as grievous faults, she ha<i recourse not only to 
the most spiritual confessors she exiuld find, but also 
to some saintly laymen, who, newer suspemting that 
the aemouni she gave them of her sins was greatly ex- 
aggerated, believed these manifestations to be the 
work of the evil spirit. The more she en(le*.avoured to 
resist them the more pow(*,rfully did God work in her 
soul. The whole city of Avila was troubled by the re- 
ports of the visions of this nun. It was reserved to St. 
Francis Borgia and St. Peter of Alcaiitdra, and after- 
wards to a number of Dominicans (particularly Pedro 
Ib^ez and Domingo Ihifiez), Jesuits, and other n*- 
ligious and secular priests, to discern tne wqrk of God 
and to guide her on a safe* road. 

The account, of her spirit, ual life contained in the 
“Life written by h(*rself" (completed in 1565, an 
earlier version being lost), in the “Relations", and in 
the “Interior Castle", forms one of the most remark- 
able spiritual biographies with which only the “Con- 
ft«4sions of St. August in<*" can bear comparison. To 
this periofi belonio; also su(!h (‘xtraordinary manifesta- 
tions as the piercing or tran8v<*rberation of her heart, 
the spirit ual eaiwusals, and t he myst ical marriage. A 
vision of tlu* place destined for her in hell in case she 
should have bemn unfaithful to grace, determined her 
R) seek a more jHTfeet life. After many troubles and 
much opposition Ht. Ttiresa founded the convent of 
Discaloed Carmelite Nuns of the Primitive Rule of St. 
Joseph at Avila (24 Aug., 1562), and after six months 
obtained permission to take m3 her residence there. 
Four years latt*r shi* rweivetl the visit of the General 
of the Carmelites, John-Baptist Rulieo (Rossi), who 
not only approved of what she had done but granted 
leave for the foundation of other convents of friars as 
well as *^mis. In rapid 8uc<!ession she established her 
nuns at Me<lma del Campo (1567), Malagon and Val- 
ladolid (15^), Toledo and Pastrana (1569), 8ala- 
manea (l^)^Albade Tonnes (1571), Segovia (1574), 
Veas and Seville (15/5), and Caravaca (1576). In 
the B^k of houndations" she tells the story of these 
convent, nearly all of which were established in 
spite of violent opjxisition but with manifest assist- 
ance from alxive. Everywliere she found souls gen- 
©roua enough ^ embrace the austerities of the primitive 

acquaintance of An- 
t^io de Heredia, prior of Medina, and St. John of the 

2;A's'”Hs;'<rssr ^ 

A new epoch began with the entrance into religion 


of Jerome Gratian, inasmuch as this remarkable man 
was almost immediately entrusted by the nuncio with 
the authority of visitor Ap<)stolic of the Carmelite 
friars and nuns of the old observance in Andalusia, 
and as such considered himself entitled to overrule 
the varioiis restrictions insisted upon by the general 
and the general chapter. On the death of the nuncio 
and the arrival of his successor a fearful storm burst 
over St. Teresa and her work, lasting four years and 
threatening to annihilate th(‘ nascent reform. The 
incidents of this ])ersecution are best described in her 
letters. The storm at length passed, and the prov- 
ince of Discalced Carmelites, with the support of 
Philip II, was approved and canonically established on 
22 June, 1580. St. Teresa, old and broken in health, 
made further foundations at Villanueva de la Jara and 
Palencia (1580), Soria (1581), Granada (through her 
assistant the Venerable Anne of Jesus), and at Burgos 
(1582). She left this latter place at the end of July, 
and, stopping at Palencia, Valladolid, and Medina del 
Campo, reached Alba de Tonnes in September, suf- 
fering intensely. Soon she took to her bed and passed 
away on 4 Oct., 1582, the following day, owing to the 
reform of the calendar, being reckoned as 15 Oct. 
After some years her body was transferred to Avila, 
but later on reconveyed to Alba, where it is still pre- 
served incorrupt. Her heart, too, showing the marks 
of the Transverberatioiu is exposed there to the ven- 
eration of the faithful. She was beatified in 1614, and 
canonized in 1622 by Gregory XV, the feast l^ing 
fixed on 15 October. 

St. Teresa’s position among writers on mystical 
theology is unique. In all her writings on this sub- 
ject she deals with her personal experiences, which a 
deep insight and an^tical gifts enabled her to ex- 
plain clearly. The Thomistic substratum may be 
traced to the influence of her confessors and directors, 
many of whom belonged to the Dominican Order. She 
herself had no pretension to found a school in the ac- 
cepted sense of the term, and there is no vestige in her 
writings of any influence of the Areopagitic, the Pa- 
tristic, or the Scholastic Mystical schools, as repre- 
sented, among others, by the German Dominican Mys- 
tics. She is intensely personal, her system going ex- 
actly as far as her experiences, but not a step further. 

A word must be added on the orthography of her 
name. It has of late become the fashion to write her 
name Teresa or Teresia, without “h", not only in 
Spanish and Italian, where the “h" could have no 
place, but also in French, German, and Latin, which 
ought to preserve the etymological spelling. As it is 
derived from a Greek name, Tharasia^ the saintly wife 
of St. Paulinus of Nola, it should be written Theresia 
m German and Latin, and Th^r^se in French. 


The bibliography of St. Teresa in exceedingly lengthy. Unfor- 
even de Citbzon’s Bibhographie Th&risienne (Paris, 
190J) 13 far too incomplete and inaccurate to be of muon use. 
fieiy we can only deal with her own writings. The autographs 
of the life wntten by herself, and of the Book of Poundaiions have 
been published in photolithography by Don Vicente de la 
Fuente (Madrid, 1873 and 1880 reapectively) ; the Interior 
C under the direction of Cardinal Lluch (Seville, 1882) ; 
the Way of Per^ction (MS. of the lEsoorial) and the Visttation of 
Nunnerten hy Don Francisco Herkkro Bayona (Valladolid, 
188d) with a transcript of the MS. of the Way of Perfection pre- 
^rvod at VaIladoli(h Of the remaining works, the Ridations, the 
tiXciavMlione, the Concepltons, the Maxime, the Constitutions, 
ana the poems (about thirty-six of these being oonsidered genu- 
me),^ autcHcr^hs, or only small fragments, are known to exist. 
Ihe Medu^ions on the Lord's Prayer are not authentic. 

The most remnt English translations are by Lewis: Life and Re- 
od Zimmerman (4th ed.. London, 1911); Foundations, 
with the Visitaixon and Constitutions (London, 1871, a new edi- 
P*!®®®)' The Interior CastU, Ezdamations, 
and the Way of Perfection, translated by the Benedictines op 
Stanbrook ed. Zimmerman; the two former, London, 1906 (a 
second edition being nqw in the press): the third, London, 1911. 
i ne Coneepfionz of Divine Love, the Maxims and the poems, by 
the same translators and editor, are also in the press. Pending 
the publication of a oomplete English edition of the Letters we 
^nnot do better th^ refer the reader to the Ltttres de Sainie 
Tl^He, par U R. P. Qr^mre de St. Josej^ (3 vols., 2nd ed., 1906) . 
Montton must m^e of the new French translation of the 
worm of the saint (with numerous documents pieces ftistifica- 
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tives, not previously published): CEurre^ complies tie Aun^« 
T^'ete, par les CarmilUea du premier monaetere de Pans <0 vol« 
Pans, 1907-10) , At, Tereea, ed. BtiKKiB (New York. 1011) 

Benedict Zimmerman. 

ToraBiftil MAXtyrs of CompidgnOi The Sixteen 
Blessed, piillotined at the Phwe du Tr6ne llonvers6, 
now calW Place de la Nation, Paris, 17 July, 1794. 
They are the first sufferers under the French Revolu- 
tion on whom the Holy See has passed judgment , and 
were solemnly beatifiM 27 May, 1906. Before their 
execution they knelt and chant tnl the “Vein Creator”, 
as at a profession, after which they all renewed aloud 
their baptismal and religious vows. The novice was 
executea first and the prioress last. Absolute silence 
pre\^ailed the whole time that the executions were pro- 
ceeding. The heads and bodies of the martyrs were 
intcrr^ in a det‘p sand-pit about thirty feet square in 
a cemetery at Piepus. As this sand-pit was the re- 
ceptacle of the bodies of 129S vict ims of the Rf^volu- 
tion, there seems to be no hope of their relics being 
recovered. Their nanic^s are as follows: (1) Made- 
leine-Claudine Ijcdoine (Mother Teresa of Ht. Augus- 
tine), prioress, b. in Paris, 22 8ept., 1752, professed 16 
or 17 May, 1775; (2) Marie-Anne (or Antoinette) Bri- 
deiiu (Mother St. Louis), sub-prioress, h at Belfort, 7 
Dec., 1752, professed 3 Sept ., 1771; (3) Marie-Anne 
pH'dcourt (Sister of Jesus Crucified), choir-nun, b. 
1715, professed 1737; on mounting the scaffold she 
said ” I forgive you as heartily as 1 wish Cod to forgive 
mt‘”; (4) AnmvMarie-Madelemc Thouret (Sister 
Charlotte of the Resurrection), sacrisian, b. at. IVIouv, 
16 Sept., 1715, professed 19 Aug., 1740, twice sub- 
prioress in 1764 and 1778. Her portrait is reproduced 
opposite p. 2 of Miss Willson's work citt*<i below; (5) 
Marie-Antoniette or Anne Hanisset (Sister Ten*sa of 
the Iloly Heart of Mar> ), b. at Rheims m 1740 or 
1742, professed in 1764; (6) Mane-Franvoine (la- 
brielle de Croissy (Mother Henriettc of J<‘sus), h. in 



4 April, 1743, professed 12 Dec., 1771; (8) Roh<‘- 
Chr(itien de la Neuville, widow, choir-nun (Sister 
Julia Ijouisa of Jesus), b. at Dircau (or I*ATeux), in 
1741, professed jirobably in 1777; (9) Anne letras 
(Sister Mary Henrietta of Providence), choir-min, 1>. 
at Cajarc (Ixit), 17 June, 1760, professed 22 Oct., 
1786. (10) Concerning SisKt Kuiihrasia of the Im- 
maculate Concept ion accounts vary. MissW illHcmsayH 

that her name was Mari(‘ Claude Cyprienne Hrard, 
and that she was bom 12 May, ip<); I’lotTc, that her 
name was Catherine C^harlotte Brurd, and Biat slie 
was bom 7 Sept.. 1730. She was js.rn at Hourth, and 
professed in 1757; (11) Mane4 .eneviMe 
(Sister Constance), novice, b 28 M»y; }'^' 

at St. Denis, received the habit 10 D<^., 1788. 
She mounted the scaffold sinKinR 
num". In arldition to the ^love, tliree lay 
suffered and two /ouiaeres. The “JV; 

Angdlique Roussel (Sister Mary ^rnf ^«i 

lav sister, b. at Fresm's, 4 August , 1742, profe^iHl 
l^Mav 1769' (13) Marie Dufour (Sister St. Mar- 

tL) r^s^ter b at Beaune, lor2()ct., 1742, ent.;red 

tL coi^unity in 1772; (14) Juhe or 

lot (Sister St. Francis Xavier), •‘jy 

or Lignin, 11 Jan. 1764, J^., 1789. 

The ^o tourih-es, who were not Carmi lites at alL 

but merely servants of the nunnery were. (}’> ^« 

16) Catherine and Teresa Soiron, b. 

Feb. 1742 and 23 Jan., 1748 at ^mpiiignc, both of 
whom Wn in the service of the iHimmunity since 
7772 The m^rwles proved durinfj the process of 
tli The cure of Sister Clare of St. 


beatification were (1) ' 

Josmih, a Carmelite lay sister « 
on the ooint of death from cancer, m June, iiw/, W 

^e the Abb^ Rousiutrie of the 

Brive, when at the point of death, 7 March, 1897, (3) 


The cure of SiaU*r St. Martha of St. Joaeph. a Car- 
melite lav Slater of Vans, of tuberculosis ami an ab- 
ct»8s in the right k?g, 1 i>t»c., 1897; (4) The cure of 
Sister St. Michael, a Franciscan of Montiiiorilkin, 9 
April, 1898. k^ve siHxiiidary relics are in the posseseBon 
of the Benwliet iiH^s of Stanbnx)k, Wortxsstershirt'. 

PiKHRK. Lee i>eue CarmMite* de Com$>Ugne (Park, 1906) ; Wiuu- 
BON, Tht Martyre of Compiiffne (Wi«lminiiU:»r, 1907). 

John B. Wainkwrujht. 

Terill (Bonviujc), Anthony, klnglisli theolo)gciiUi» 
h. at Canford, I>or»et«hire, in 16t^; d. at Ll^e> 
11 Get., 1676. Hife mother was a Catholic hut liis 
father was (*strangfHi from the Faith, and in conm^ 
quence the young Anthony was mired in heresy until 
his fifte<‘nlh year, when ne was convert eil and left 
England, taking the alias Terill. He studiwl for 
about t hm^ years at. th<^ English Colk^ of St , Oumt 
and then l>egan his studk^ for the pricisthwHl at the 
English C^illegejllome, when' he was ordtumnl on 16 
March, 1647. Two months later he enteml the J<*s- 
uit novitiate at San Andn^a. After his iioviceship 
he was sucei'SHively penit<'n<iar>'^ at Ijort'to, profiHiiHor 
of philosophy at Flomire, prtif lessor of philosophy 
ami seholastie thcH^logy at Parma, director of 
tlnxilogical studic's ann pnif lessor of thcMilogy and 
mathematics at the Engiish Collegi*, Li^e, and for 
thnn* years n'ctor of the some college' where he died 
with a n‘putation for **cxtriM>rdinary piety, talent, 
learning, and jmidenei'”. Hi* wnite ‘A'onelusiomMB 
pluloMophi(*a‘” (Parma, 1657), “Pmblema niathe- 
miit icivphilosophicum di* t(*nnino magnit.udinis ac 
virium in animahbus” (Parma, 1660), ‘T\ifidanientum 
t-oliiiH thi'ologue moralis, seu tract at us dc conscien- 
tia pnihabili^ (Li^ge, 1668), and “Regula moriim” 
which was published shortly after las death (Lit^ge,, 
1677) His reputation as a moral theologian was 
established by thew* last two works. In the “Fiindii- 
mentum” he ably deh^ndiMi the* doctrine of nrobabil- 
isin, and in the ‘‘Begula moniin” refuted the objri'- 
tions brought against his first work by the Dominican 
Concinii, the Jmiit Eliualdc, and other exjKments of 
the Higorist ScIkmiI. Amort H]M*itkH of him as **eru- 
dilissinium et probabilistaniin antesigminum”. 

Folky, Herordu of the Knyiieh I*rov%nre .S.J., 111 
1S7S), 420, HoMMK»tv<Hii*.i., li^h. dr ta r«m/>. dr Jtnue, VII (Hnn*- 
nclii, IHfMi), lltotTFS, Ar)mrnr/<i/or, II (ItinKbriiok, lKlKi),276 270. 

Edward C. Phillips. 

Tennaisui, a titular see, suffragan of Perg<* in 
Pamphvha Secunda. This is one of the most uneient 
cities of the Pisnlians, inhabited by the Solyini, whoso 
name was prmTveil for siwerul centuries in Mount 
Soiynia, known to-day as f luliRTt^-Dagh, and was re- 
femni to by Horner, II, VI, 184, ami Strabo, Xlll, 
630. A warlike city, Tennessus rnaintaimxl its indi»- 
pendence even under the dominion of the* PiTsians, 
ami refuscHl t(» receive Alexander the Great, whf> 
dannl not besiege it (Ariamis, I, 27). I hider t he siic- 
C(‘ssf»r of AI(‘xander, Terrm*Msiis pri'served its auton- 
omy ami, in 189 n. c., fornanl an alliance with the 
Roman consul, Cn. Manlius, who <-onfinm*<l it , iimler 
the EmisTor Domitian it still enjoy4‘d this alliance. 
SubscHiueiitly the city was imtorixiratixl with tlu' 
Province of Pisiilia ami later with that of Pamphylia. 
From the nuns of the momnnents whicli remain, It is 
evident that this was one 4>f the richest ami the most 
civilizcf! cities of Asia Minor; a.s fiu* bock at least as 
the fourth ci*ntury b. c.. it had Isxm colonized by the 
Hellenic race. Among its bishops we not<*: Eurewua 
prewnt at the C^ouncil of Nicffja in 325; Timothy at 
EphciM'UH in 431 ; Sabininnus in 448; and Auxentms in 
iik. Timothy and Habinianus bear the double title 
of fermt^Hsus and Eudocias. Ramsay (Asia Minor, 
18) has taken for granted that these two names refer 
to one and the same city, but in the year im we find 
at the same period Auxentius, Bishop of Tennessus, 
and Innowmtius, Bishop of Eudocias; moreovw, m 
the Ecthesis of Pseudo-Epiphanius, towards 640 (Ctel- 
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zer, “Ungedruckte ^ . . Tcxte der Notitiae episco- 
patuutn^’. Ml), in the Notitije of Leon le Sage and of 
CJonstantm Porphyrogenetus (‘'Georgii Cypni De- 
script io Orbifl Romani", cd. Gelzer, 74), these two 
archdioceses are absolutely distinct in the tenth cen- 
tury. It is not known when the Diocese of I'ermes- 
sus or the city disapiKjared. The ruins of the city 
situated at Karabounar, Keui in the sanjak of 
Adalia and the vilayet of Komah, figure among the 
richest monuments of antiquity in Asia Minor. 

Lk Quien, (Jrierie chrmtmnuH, I, 1019, SpA'rr ani> Forbes, 
Travels in Lj/em, 1 (London, 1H47). 2.'i;3, Smith, Did of (ireek and 
Roman (ieogmphy, a. v.; Lebas-Waddi noton, Aaxe-Mvneure 
(Pans, 1H47~(>H), 1202-10, Journal of IleUnur Stwiien (I^ndon, 
1895), 12(1-128. LaNI k6iiON«KI. Lev viUen de In Pfimphyhe ett^ la 
PtHuhf {Vans, 181K», 23-12fi, 207-35; TonsiN, Termesnos de Ihni- 
die in Bull, de ci/rresp. hellSntque, XXI 11 (Pans, 1893), lOo 192, 

S. Vailo^. 


Termoli, Diocese of (Thermularum), on the 
Italian coast of the Adriatic, having a small harbour 
near the mouth of the Pid.raglione. In ancient days 
it was called Buca; in 1567 it was put to fire and sword 
by the I'urks. Terrnoli contains a fine Gothic cathe- 
dral. It is first mentioned as a diocese in 94G, when 
Benefetto, an usur[)cr of the (‘iiiscopal see, was forced 
to withdraw by order of Agapitiis 11; the earliest 
known legitimate bishop was Scio (969). Among his 
successors were: Jacoix) Cini, f).P. (1379), author of a 
commentary on the "Hen fences"; Domcncio Girada 
(13S1), a learned Hervite thwlogian; Fedrico Merzio 
(1002), a collaborator of Baronins. In 1818 this see 
was united w'ith Guard ia Alferia, a small town near 
Cerrato, which had its first bishof) in 1075 and its last 
in 1775. Terrnoli is suffragan of Benevento, and con- 
tains 19 parishes, 54 secular priests, and 1 convent of 
nuns. 

CappelLETTI, Le chiese d* Italia, XIX. 

U. Benioni. 

Tzman, Saint, Bishop of the Piets, flourished in 
the sixth century. Much obscurity attaches to his 
history', and it is difficult to reconcile his chronology 
as given by various writers. Some say that he was 
consecrateil by St. Palladius in 440, others that he was 
a monk of (hilross in Fifi', one of the monasteries 
founded by St. Serf, or Servan, the tutor of St. Kenti- 
gern. The Piets were not converted till about 570, by 
the zeal of Ht. Columha. St. Kentigi'm died in 003, 
and Ht. Herf of Culross died in 583 (feast 1 July). It 
is safe to assert that St. I'enian was a contemporary 
of Ht. Herf. In the "Alx'rdeen Martyrology" there 
is mention of "the Gospel of Ht.. Matthew belonging 
to Ht. Ternan", which was "enshrined in a metal case 
or cumdach (book shrine), covered with silver and 
gold, after the Irish fashion." St. Ternan is com- 
memorated on 12 June. He must not be confounded 
with Ht. Trumwine, 

Skene, Cellir Seotlntui (3 voIh., Edinburgh 5^1876-80) ; Moran, 
Irish Saints in (treat Britain (Home, 1903); Bei>k, Eccl. Hist, of 
England, tr. Ski.lar (T.on<lon, 1907), Stokes, Early Christian Art 
in Ireland (Dublin, 1911). 

W. 11. Grattan-Flood. 

Tzmi. See Narni and Terni, Diocese op. 

Terrftciim, Sewe, and Pipemo, Diocese of 
(Tekracinensis, Hetinensis et Phivbrnensis), in 
the Province of Home. The city of Terracina is 
near the estuary^ of the Ainaseno, on a promontory 
(the old town), and beside the Via Appia (the new 
town, founded by Pius VI). The harbour, one of the 
safest in the Mediterranean, is frequented mostly by 
coasting-vessels engagt^ in exporting grain from the 
Pontine marshes, and wfine, oil, and vegetables from the 
l^epmian hills; hunting in the neighbouring woods and 
the fishing industry are also carricSl on with profit by the 
inhabitants. There are ruins of the temple of Home 
and Au^s^s, at the place now occupied by the cathe- 
dral of St. Cflcsareus, containing the pillars of the tem- 
ple and an ambo with mosaics. On one of the prom- 


ontories are ruins of the great temple of Venue; ^ 
traces of the fortifications and of the palace of Iheo- 
doric Terracina, called by the Romans Tarracina, 
the ancient Auxur, was a Latin city, and was subject 
to Home under the kings. Later it was captured by 
the Volscians, who in 406 b. c. ceded it to the Ho- 
mans. Hannibal, after capturing Capua, failed to 
take it. Under Antoninus Pius the harbour was en- 
larged. It was included in Pepin’s donation to the 
Holy but about 780 was captured hy the Byzan- 
tines, who, however, were expelled by Charlemagne. 
The Saracens landed there on several occasions during 
the ninth century. Later it was a fief of the Frangi- 
pani, but Gregory IX inclutled it among the places 
which wore always to be immediately subject to the 
Holy See. In 1798, the Fn^iich commander having 
been slain during a revolt, tlie city was sacked. Ac- 
cording to tradition, the first Bishop of Terracina was 
Ht. Epaphroditus. The most ancient Christian rec- 
ord of the city is that of the martyrdom of St. Juli- 
anas, priest, and St. Ciesareus, deacon, who were cast 
into the sea under Trajan; in the third century St. 
(Juartus (bishop?) suffered. The first bishop whose 
date is known with certainty is Sabinus (313) . Among 
his successors were: an African priest, St. Silvianus, a 
fugitive during the Vandal pcTsecution (about 443) ; 
Petrus (590), during whose episcopate the Jews were 
persecuted so severely in Terracina that St. Gregory the 
Great had to intervene; under Agnellus, former Bishop 
of Fundi, which city had been destroyed, the two dio- 
ceses were united; the last three letters only of the 
name of another Bishop of Terracina, . . . vsa, arc pre- 
served in an inscription (Corp. Inscr. Lat., X, I, 
6419); other bishops were: Joannes (969), who made 
the vow that the inhabitants of the city should offer 
each year 6,000 eels to the monastery of Monte Cas- 
sino; Ambrosius (1066), a Beni'dictine and ecclesiasti- 
cal reformer; Gregorius (1106), a Benedictine, sur- 
named Columna EcclesicB. About this time, if not 
earlier, the sees of Piperno (Privernum) and Sezze 
(Setia), situated on the side of the Lepinian hills, were 
united to Terracina. The earliest of the seven known 
bishops of Piperno is Bonifacius (769). There is 
moreover an ancient Christian cemetery at Piperno, 
The first mention of a Bishop of Hezze is a reference to 
Stephanas (1036); in the lime of Pollidius (1046), Ht. 
Ligdanus founded the Monastery of St. Cecilia near 
Sezze: among the others w'asLando, who in 1178, under 
the name of Innocent III, usurped the papal tiara. 
The union of the three dioceses was confirmed by Ho- 
norius 111 (1217) during the episcopate of Simeone. 
Among his successors were: the Franciscan Fra Gio- 
vanni (1362), who consecrated the cathedral; Zac- 
caria Mori (1510), present at the Fifth Lateran Coun- 
cil; Ottaviano Rovera (1545), nuncio in Switzerland 
and Spain; Bernardo M. Conti (1710), brother of In- 
nocent XIII, cardinal. In 1725 Benedict XIII re- 
stored the See of Pipemo and Sezze, declaring them 
united (sque princnpaliter. Bishop tVancesco Anto- 
nio Mondelli (1805) was exiled in 1809, for refusing to 
take the oath of loyalty to Napoleon. The famous 
Cistercian Abbey of Fossa Nuova is within the terri- 
tory of this see. The diocese, which is immediately 
subject to the Holy See, contains 22 parishes, 45,000 
inhabitants, 94 secular and 15 regular priests, 3 re- 
ligious houses for men, 10 for nuns, 1 institute for boys 
and 3 for girls. 

Cappelletti, Le chiese d* Italia, VI (Venice, 1847); de La 
BLANCH imE, Terracina, essai d’htst. locale (PariB, 1884); GioROi, 
in Bull, Instxtuto Star. Hal, X VI (Rome, 
1895); LombaRdini. Della istoria di Sezze (Velletri, 1876) ; Valle, 
La exUa nuova di Ptpemo’( Naples, 1646). 


U. Bbniqni. 


Tmanon, Andr£, French preacher, b. at Lyons 
25 April, 1723. He was the 
eldest son of a councillor of the Lyons presidial 
(court of justice). Entering the Congregation of the 
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Oratory he devoted himself to preaching, and winning 
high reputation was called to fill important pulpits. 
He preached the Lenten sermons of 1717 before Uiuis 
XI\', next at the Court of Lorraine, and later twice 
in the metropolitan church of Paris with considerable 
succ ess; the last of these scries bioke down his health 
and led to his death. His eloquent diction, which was 
enhanced by his outward action, was niarkcni by 
nobility and simplicity of thought, by forcefulness 
and absence of artificiality. His good judgment k*d 
him to avoid mere brilliancy of expression and clever 
artifices of speech, but he was sometimes cold, per- 
haps as a result of his Jansenistic proclivities. About 
fihy of his discourses, mostly delivered as Lenten 
lectures, are preserved, and were published at Pans 
(4 vols., 1726, 1736). 

CiASPARD, brother of the preceding, b. at Lyons, 
Oct , 1680; d. at Pans, 2 Jan., 1752. He was also a 
member of the Oratory, teaching humanities and af- 
terwards philosophy. Ills oratorical gifts were re- 
vealed at Troyes, 1711, on delivering the funeral 
oration of the Dauphin, son of Louis XIV; but he 
did not devote himself to the pulpit till after his 
brother’s death, when he fulfilUnl several engagements 
which the latter had made, Sewm his reputation 
increiised beyond that of Andr^. For five years 
he [ireached at Paris, and finally delivered a Lenten 
oourse m the Church of Notre Dame. More stub- 
born even than his brother, he appealed time after 
time against the Bull “Unigcnitus”; he even pub- 
lished anonymously twelve “Lettrw sur la justice 
chr^tienne" (Paris. 1733), in which, to HUp|>ort the 
Jansenists whom tne bishops deprived of the sacra- 
ments, he endeavoured to prove the inutility of sacra- 
mental confession. This work was condemn<?d by 
the faculty of th(?ology at Pans (1 S(q)t , 1734), and 
by the Archbishops of Sens and Pknbriin, as contain- 
ing erroneous, schismatical and heretical a.sHertiori8. 
Terrasson had to leave the Oratory and abandon 
pn‘aching. He withdrew to the Diocese of Auxerre 
where the bishop, M do Caylus, a well-known Jau- 
senist, confided to him the care of Treigni. But 
he was s(K)n arrested (Oct., 1735) by the order of the 
king for his Jansenistic activities, and was confined 
during nine vears either at Vincennes or with the 
Minims of Argenteuil. A belated retractation, the 
Authenticity or sincerity of which has never bi‘en well 
established; was attributed to him. He was hying 
in retirement with his family when he died. As a 
preacher his chief characteristics arc simplicity and 
clearness, but at times he carries the subdivision of his 
matter to excess; his style is somewhat dry and lacks 
vigour. Like hw brother he holds a high place among 
the orators of second rank. A volume of hi.s dis- 
courses appeared at Utrecht in 1733, but the first real 
edition was at Paris in 1744 (4 vols.). The serrnims 
of the two brothers were reprinted by Migne m hl» 
“Collection des orateurs sacr^s , XAlA (Fans, 

MSmoires sur les satants de la fa'nilU (U T^rasson 
^TrAvoux 1761). Nouvelles errUs%ast%que» (1736, 17^)* 
^Jimentiu tUrrologf de, plus rmbre, dffen,eur, f la vSnU (». 1. 

m Cavdei. Les pridveateur* franqai, dans la prem%^s 

i. Par,., Epo^ VI 

Terrestrial Paradise (cnic. ^<H>dS.uro, 
gus). The name popularly given in Christian tradi- 
tion to the scriptural Garden Lden, the home of 
ir first parents (Gen., ii). The wend pwad.^ « 
probably of Persian origin and originaUy a 

r^val nark or pleasure ground. ' The terra do^ not 
^cur i^thrilti^of Classic period nor in the 
Greek writers prior to the time of Xenophon. In the 
Old Testament it is found onlv in the later Hebrew 

in the form DI-'C (Pardis), having been 
^rrXi doubtless from the Persian. An mstruc- 
tive illustration of the origin and primary meaning 


of the term appears in II FiSdras (ii, 8) where Asaph 
the keeper of the king’s forc'St” happerdS^) is 

the eustmlian of the royal park of the Persian ruler. 
The association of the term with the abixie of our 
first parents does not occur in the Old-Testament 
Hebrew. It originatwi in the fact that the word 
wapdSeiaot was adopted, though not exclusively, by 
th<‘ translators of the S(*pt uagint to lender the He- 
brew or Garden of Eden desenlxHi in the aeeond 

chapter of Genesis, It is likewise umi in divers 
other passages of the* Scptiiaginf where the Hebrew 
generally has “gartien”, esixM'iallv if the idea of 
wondrous beauty is to be ('oin eyiHl. Thus in Gen., 
xiii, 10, the “country alwiiit the Jordan” is dwcriluMi 
as a “paradise of the Ixjrd” (rendering folkwed by 
the Vulgate). Cf. Numbers, xxiv, 6 ((irwk) where 
the refertmee is to the beautiful array of the tents of 
Isra<‘l, also Isaias, i, 30; Eaechiel, xxxi, 8, 9. etc. 
Thos<^ int<‘n*st(Ml in speculation as to the pronable 
location 4)f the Scriptural Garden of Edcm, the pri- 
meval home of mankind, arc rcf<*rrtHl to the seholarly 
work of Fru'drieh Delitsch, “Wo lag das Paradies?” 
(Ikrhn, ISSl). In the New'-Ti'st ament perkwi the 
word paradiH(‘ appears with a new and inort' exaltinl 
meaning. In the development of Jewish c»Hchatology 
which marks the post-Kxilic epoch the word paradise 
or “Gardt'ii of (knl’’^ hitherto mainly associated 
with the original dwellmg-place of our first pariuits, 
was IransffTred to signify the future abode of r<*8t 
and enjoyment which was to be the reward of the 
rightiHHis after death. The term occurs only thw 
times in the New Testament, though the idea w'hich 
it nqiresents is frequently expressetl in other terms, 
V. g “.Abraham’s bosoin” (Luke, xvi, 22). The 
signification of th(’ word in tluw' remarkably few 
passages can b(‘ d<'t<*rimn(Ml only from the context 
ami by n'fiTi'ncc to the (‘sehatological notions current 
among tin* J(»W8 of that pericHl. Tlu'se views are 
gathered chiefly from tin* Habbinieal literature, the 
works of Jos<q)hu8, and from tlu* apocryphal writings, 
notably the' Ikxik of Enoch, the Bwk of Jubikn^s. 
the Apocalypse of Barmh, etc. An inspwtion of 
thesi* sources revivals a great confusion of id(*as and 
many contradict ions reganling tlie futun* paratlise 
as also concerning the original Ganlcn of Eden and 
tiie condition of our first parents. The w’anty refer- 
ences to Shad which crnbo<iy the vague emdiatological 
liclicfs of the H(*brcwM as exprcsHi*d in the earlier Old 
Testamimt writings givi* place in them* later treatises 
to elaborate tluHiries workiKl out with detailKl de- 
scriptions and Hy)f‘culaiionH often of a most fanciful 
character. As a sample of these may b(» note<l the 
one found in the Talmudic tract “Jalkut Hchim., 
Bercschit h, 20 According to this diwnpt ion the en- 
trance to paradiw* is made through two gat(!M of rubies 
bi'Hidc which stand sixty myriiuls of holy angels with 
countenanciis raduint with heavenly splendour. When 
a nghUH>u8 man enters^ tin* vestures of death are 
removed from him; h(‘ is clad in eight robes of the 
clouds of glory ; two cnjwns arc pkic<*<i uiwin his head, 
one of jM^arls and jirecious stomis, the other of gold; 
eight myrtles are placed in his hamls and he is wid- 
comisl with great applauw*, etc. Some of the 
binical authorities appear to slentify the iiarmiiw 
of the future with the jiriineval Garden of Eden which 
is Hup|K)SfHl to be still in exist(*nee and kicated 
somewhen* in the far-distant East. Amirding to 
some it was an earthly alaaJe, sometimf^ 
have b<*en cTeated Iwfore the rest of the world (IV 
Esdras lii, 7, ef . viii, 52) ; others make it on adjunct of 
the subterranean Sfmd, while still others place it in 
or near heaven. It was t>elieved iliat there are in 
paradim* different degrees of blessediiess. Hevp 
ranks or orders of the righteous were said to exist 
within it, and definitions were given lioth of thesss^ 
whom these different positions Mom nna 
Rories pertaining to each (“Baba bathra , 75 a, 
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quoted by Salmond, Hastings, ‘‘Dict.of the Bible”, 
0. V. ** Paradise”), The uncertainty and confusion 
of the cxirrent Jewish ideas concerning p^adise may 
explain the pauci^ of reference to it in the New 
Testament. The first mention of the word occurs in 
Luke, xxiii, 43, where Jesus on the cross says to the 
penitent thief: ^^Amen I say to thee, this day thou 
shalt be with me in paradise”. According to the 
prevailing interpretation of Catholic theologians and 
commentators, paradise in this instance is us^ as a 
synonym for the heaven of the blessed to which the 
thief would accompany the Saviour, together with the 
souls of the righteous of the Old Law who were 
awaiting the coming of the Redeemer. In II Cor- 
inthians (xii, 4) St. Paul describing one of his ecstasies 
tells his readers that he was ” caught up into para- 
dise”. Here the term seems to indicate plainly the 
heavenly state or abode of the blesseH^ implying 
possibly a glimpse of the beatific vision. ‘Phe refer- 
ence cannot be to any form of terrestrial paradise, 
especially when we consider the parallel expression 
in verse 2, where relating a similar experience he says 
he was “caught up to the third heaven”. The 
third and last mention of paradise in the New Testa- 
ment occurs in the Apocalyjise (ii, 7), where St. 
John, receiving in vision a Divine message for the 
“angel of the church of Ephesus”, hears these words: 
“To him that overcometh, I will give to eat of the 
tree of life, which is in the paradise of my God.” 
In this passage the word is plainly used to designate 
the heavenly kingdom, though the imageiy is bor- 
rowed from the description of the primeval Garden of 
Ed(m in the Book of Genesis. According to Catholic 
theology based on the Biblical account, the original 
condition of our first parents was one of perfect mno- 
cence and integrity. By the latter is meant that they 
were endowed with many prerogatives which, while 
pertaining to the natural order, were not due to 
human nature as such — hence they are sometimes 
termed preternatural. Principal among these were 
a high degree of infused knowledge, boduy immortal- 
ity and fn'cdom from pain, and immunity from evil 
impulses or inclinations. In other words, the lower 
or animal nature in man was perfectly subjected t-o 
the control of reason and the will. Besides this, our 
first parents were also endowed with sanctifying grace 
by which they were elevated to the supernatural 
order. But all these gratuitous endowments were 
forfeited through the disobedience of Adam “in 
whom all have sinned”, and who was “a figure of 
Him who was to come” (Rom., v) and n-store fallen 
man, not to an earthly, but to a heavenly paradise. 

According to Josephus (Ant. Jud., I, i, 3), the Nile 
is one of the four great rivers of paradise (Gen., ii, 
10 sqq.). This view, which has been adopted by 
inany conrimentators, is based oliiefly on the connec- 
tion described between Gehon, one of the yet unidenti- 
fied rivers, and the land of Cush, which, at least in 
later times, was identified with Ethiopia or modern 
Aby^nia (cf. Vulgate, Gen., ii, 13). Modem schol- 
ar, however, are inclined to regard this African 
Cush as simply a colony settled by tribes migrating 
from an onginal Asiatic province of the same name, 
located by Fried. Delitsch (op. cit., 71) in Baby- 
lonia, and by Hommel (“Ancient Hebrew Tradition^’, 
314 sqq.) in Central Arabia. 


l«§h Ci^pendium, II (Innsbruck. 

18 M • (Comment, in Gmenm (Paris 

VioouRoux, Dxet, de la Bible, s. v.; 

James F. Driscoll. 


domiatic theologian, 
Maine-et-Loire, 26 
Aug., 1832^; d. at B^evue, near Paris, 5 Dec., 1903, 
He entered the ^lety of Jesus at Angers, 7 Dec., 
1864, taught philosophy for two years and dogmatic 


theology for twenty-two at the seminaries of Laval 
(France), 1804-80, and St. Helier (Jersey), 1880-88, 
then, after being spiritual father at Laval he was ap- 
pointed professor of dogmatic theology and taugnt 
three years, 1891-94, at the Cathohe Institute of 
Paris, remaining afterwards in this city as spiritual 
father and writer. During his first period of teaching, 
he did not publish any thwlogical work, except a 
treatise, “De Verbo incarnato”, Jersey, 1882, for pri- 
vate circulation; there are also five or six other trea- 
tises in MS. or lithographed, which form a substantial 
body of Positive rather than Scholastic theology, after 
the manner and doctrine of Cardinal Franzelin. In a 
quite different style is fram^l a neo-Thomistic mono- 
graph, published at Paris in 1894: “S. Thomae Aqui- 
natis, (J.P., doctrina sincera de unione hypostatica 
Verbi Dei cum humanitate amplissime declarata”. 
At this time. Father Terrien began to apply his deep 
knowledge of theology to popular instruction, and 
published the following doctrinal treatises in French : 
“La Devotion au Sacr^-Canir de J^sus. d’aprds les 
documents authentiques et la th6ologie”, 1893; Ital- 
ian translation by Cf. M. Rossi (Naples, 1895); “La 

S Ace et la gloire ou la filiation adoptive des enfants de 
ieu 6tudi4e dans sa r6alit6, ses principes, son per- 
fectionnement, et son couronnement final”, 2 vols., 
1897; newed., 1908; “LaM^rede Dieu et la M^re des 
hommes d^apr^s les P6res et la th^ologie”, 4 vols., 
1900, 1902. These three works form unquestionably 
the most conspicuous part of Terrien’s literary per- 
formance, as they are highly valuable on account of 
precision and richness of doctrine. 

Xavier Le Bachelet. 


Tertiaries (from the Latin terhariusy the relative 
adjective of teriius, “third”), or what is known aa 
“Third Orders”, are those persons who live accord- 
ing to the Third Rule of religious orders, either 
outside of a monastery in the world, or in a religious 
community. The idea which forms the basis of this 
institute is in general this, that persons who on 
account of certain circumstances cannot enter a 
religious order, strictly so-called, may, nevertheless, 
as far as possible enjoy the advantages and privileges 
of religious orders. This is most clearly expressed in 
the Rule of the Third Order of St. Francis which, al- 
though not the oldest, has, nevertheless, become the 
modd for the rule of almost all other Third Orders. 
Tertiaries are divided into Regular and Secular (see 
Third Orders). 

Ferdinand Heckmann. 


TsrtuUian (Quintus Setomius Florens Ter- 
tullianus), ecclesiastical writer in the second and 
thud centuricis, b. probably about 160 at Carthage, 
being the son of a centurion in the proconsular serv- 
* vf * evidently by profession an advocate in 

the law-courts, and he shows a close acquaintance with 
the procedure and terms of Roman law, though it is 
wubtful whether he is to be identified with a jurist 
Tertullian who is cit^ in the Pandects. He knew 
Latin, and wrote works in Greek 
which have not come down to us. A pagan until mid- 
dle life, he had shared the pagan prejudices against 
Christianity, and had indulged like others in shameful 
pleasur^. His conversion was not later than the 
• L naay have been earlier. He embraced 
the Faith ^th all the ardour of his impetuous na- 
turo. He became a priest, no doubt of the Church of 
Carth^e. Monc^ux, followed by d’A16s, considers 
that his earher writing were composed while he was 
^ then his ordination was 

about 200. His extant writings range in date from the 
^ attack on a bishop who is 
proba^ Pope Camirtus (after 218). It was after the 
year 206 that he joined the Montanist sect, and he 
seems to have definitively separated from the Church 
about 211 (Hamack) or 213 (Monceaux). After 
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writing more virulently against the Church than even 
against heathen and persecutors, he separated from 
the Montanists and foundeii a sect of his own. The 
remnant of the TertuUianists was reconciled to the 
Church by St. Augustine. A number of the works of 
Tertullian are on special points of Ixdief or dimupline. 
According to St. Jerome he lived Xo extreme old age. 

The year 197 saw the publication of a sliort address 
by I’ertuUian, ‘‘To the Martyrs”, and of his great 
apologetic works, the “Ad nationes* and the “Apol- 
oget 1 CUB The former has fc^n considered a finisned 
sketch for the latter; but it is more true to say that 
the second work has a different purpose, though a 
great deal of the same matter occurs in both, the 
same arguments being displayed in t he same manner, 
with the same examples and even the same phrast's. 
The appeal to the nations suffers from its transmission 
in a smgle codex, in which omissions of a word or sev- 
eral words or whole lines are to be deplored. Ter- 
tullian’s style is difficult enough without such super- 
add(‘d causes of obscurity. But the text of the ‘^Ad 
iiationes” must have been always rougher than that 
of the “ Apologeticus”, which is a more carc^ful as well 
as a more perfect work, and contains more matter be- 
cause of its better arrangement; for it is just the same 
length as the two books “Ad nationes”. 

Tlie “Ad natiom^” has for its entire object the 
refutation of calumnies against Christians. In the 
first place they are proved to repose on unreasoning 
hatred only; the procedure of trial is illogical; the 
offence is nothing but the name of Christ ian, which 
ought rather to a title of honour; no pro()f is forth- 
coming of any crimes, only rumour; the first jH'rse- 
cutor was Nero, the worst of empi^rors. SfTondly, the 
individual charges are met; Tertullian chalh'iigi^s the 
reader to believe in anything so contrary to nature us 
the accusations of infanticide and inc<*st. Christians 
are not the causes of earthqunk(‘s and fliKxls and fam- 
ine, for these happened long bi'forc Cdirist lumly. The 
pagans despise thiar own gods, banish them, forbid 
their worship, mock them on the stage; the |K>elH UmI 
hoiTid stories of them; they were m reality only men, 
and bad men. You say w<‘ worship an ass’s h<wl, he 
goes on, but you worsliip all kinds of animals; your 
gods ar(‘ images made on a cross framework, so you 
worship crosses. You say we worship the sun, so do 
you. A certain Jew hawked about a caricature of a 
creature half ass, half goat, lu? our god; but you actu- 
ally adore half-animals. As for infanticide, you ex- 
pose your own children and kill the unborn. Y our 
promiscuous lust causes you t o be in dangi'r of the in- 
ewt of which you accuse us. We do not swear by the 
genius of Ceesar, but we are loyal, for we pray for him, 
whereas you revolt. Cajsar does not want to be a 
god; he prefers to be alive. You say it is through ob- 
stinacy that we despise death; but of old such con- 
tempt of death was esteemtsd heroic virtue. Many 
amoM you brave death for gain or WMcre; but we, 
because we believe m judgment. Fmally, do us ^s- 
tice: examine our ease, and change your min<^ i he 
second book consists entirely in an attack on the g^ 
of the pagans; they are marshalled in classw after 
Varro It was not, urges the apologist, owing to these 
multitudinous ^ds that the empire j^w. 

Out of this fierce appeal arid JT” ,,f" 

tbSSt^nUirS^ia^ h^X^SK'the kw.or 
its administration Tertullian 

voctive* vet he wishes to be csonciliating, and it preaKi! 

of hL argument, inst^ of b®«ng its ^ 
senoe as before. He begins again by an appeal to res^ 
no witnesses, he urges, to prove our 
^liies; Trajan ordered Pliny not to seek ua out, but 


yet to punish us if we were known; — what a paralo- 
gism I The actual procedure is yet more strange. In^ 
stead of being tortureti unt il we confess, we are tor* 
ture<l until we deny. So far the “Ad iiatioues** ia 
merely developed and strengthened. Then, after a 
condensed summary of the sewind book as to the 
heathen gods, Tertullian begins in chapter xvii an €‘x- 
pcieition of the l>eliei of Christians in one God, the 
Creator, invisible, infinite, to whom the ^ul of man, 
which by its nature is inclined to Christianity^ beam 
witness The flocMls and the fire have btwn His mt^o- 
rengers. We have testimony, he a<ids, from our sa- 
crea books, which are older than all yoxiT goils. Ful- 
filkni prophwy is the prcxif that they are tlivme. It 
is then explainiHi that Christ is God, the Word of God 
born of a virgin; His two comings, His niinicles, pas- 
sion, nwirn'etion, and forty da>'s with the disciples, 
are r<M*oimt(Hl. The diseiiilcs spreiui His doctrine 
throughout the world; Nero tsiwinl it with blood at 
Rome. When tortun‘d t he Christian cries, “ We wor- 
shin God through Christ The demons confess Him 
ana they stir men up against us. Next, loyalty to 
Ciesar is diseuHWHi at great t'r length than l^orts 
When the populace risw, how easily the Christians 
<H)uld take vengeance: “We are but of ytyitorday, yet 
we fill your eiti<*s, islatKls, forts, towns, councils, even 
eanips, tribes, diHMiries, the palace, the wmate, the 
fonim; we have left you the temples alone”. W© 
might, migrate, and h'ave you in shame and in deso- 
lation. We ought at lejwit t4> Ih) loleratcHl; for what 
are we? — a IkhIv eonqiaetiHl by community of 
hgion, of dwclj>luu‘, and of We. inw't togt*thf*r 

to pray, even for the emixTorH and authorities, to 
hear readiugs from tlie holy hooks and exhort4itioiis. 
\Ve judge and separate those who fall into eriiiie. We 
have elders of prove<i virl ue to pnwde. Our common 
fund IB replenisluMl by voluntary donations ea<*h 
month, and is expendeil not on gluttony but on the 
jKKir and sufTermg. This chanty is quottxl against 
us as a disgrae<‘; tMM‘, it is said, how tlH*y love oni^ all- 
ot Iht. We call ourselvi^H brelhnni; you also art* our 
brethren by nature, but hod brethn*ii. We are tic- 
cutsxl of every cahunity. Y et we hv<^ with you; wc 
avoid no jirofession, but- those of ussiuwiiis, sorcerers, 
and such like. You sjian* th<‘ phi li>HopherH. though 
their comluct is h*HH ailiiiirable than ours. They con- 
fess that our tcwdiiug is older than t hears, for nothing 
IS older than truth. The* re^surreHl ion at whieih you 
j(*e*r has many parallels m nature.^ You think uii 
foeils; and we* re‘je)iee* to sufTer for this. W’e conquer 
by our death. Inquire init) the cause of our cxin- 
8tane*y. W'e b(*lie*ve this martyrelom to be* the remis- 
sion eif all olTe*ne<*H, and that h<‘ who is e.<mdeinniH! be- 
fore your tribunal is alisolvexl lx‘fe>re Goel. 

These; points are all urge^i with infinite wit and 
pungency. The faults arc? obvious. The effe?ct on 
the pagans may liav'c btxiii rat he^r to irritate than to 
Convmeje. The very bre‘vity re»sults in obse^urity. 
But every lover e>f edoqiM?nee, arnl there? were; many in 
those days, wul! have rehshiHl with t he* pleasure* e)i an 
epicure the feast of ingcidous ple;fMling and reetondite 
Earning. The rapmr thrusts are* sei swift, we^ can 
hardly realize their ele»adhii*w Iwfore? lhe*y im*. rc*- 
newc?d in showe»rs. with »onjetim(‘M a blow as of ft 
blueigoon U> vary the e*ITf*ct. The style* is ooraprevised 
like that of Tacitus, but the; metrical closeu ore ol>- 
Bcrvesd with c^rc, against the rule of 'I'aejitus: and tliat 
wonderful makin* of phrases is outelone by his Chris- 
tian successor in gemlikc sonteitiejcs which will be 
quot<?d while the world lasts. Who does not laiqw 
Uie anima naturalUer ChriHtiana (soul by nature CTlins- 
tian ) ; the Vuk, inquiunl, ul invicem (Hligant (se^ they 
exclaim, how they love one another), and the »emm 
e$t mnguis ChrUtianorum (The* blood of Chf^iaiM w 
seed)? It was probably about the same time that 
Tertullian develofied his thesis of the “ Teirtimony of 
the soul ” to the existence of one God, in hia little oooic 
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with this title. With his usual eloquence he enlarges 
on the idea that common speech bids us use expres- 
sions such as “God grant”, or “If God will’ , ‘God 
bless”, “God sees”. “May God repay’ . The soul 
testifies also to devils, to just vengeance, and to its 
own immortality. 

Two or three years later (about 200) Tertulhan as- 
saulted heresy in a treatise even more brilhant, which, 
unlike the “ Apologeticus”, is not for his own day only 
but for all time. It is called “Liber de prajscriptione 
hajreticorum ” . Prescription now means the rignt ob- 
tained to something by long usage. In Roman law 
the signification wiis wider; it mciant the cutting short 
of a question by the refusal to hear the adversary’s ar- 
guments, on the ground of an anterior pointy which 
must cut away the ground under his feet. So Ter- 
tullian deals with heresies: it is of no use to listen to 
their arguments or refute them, for we have a number 
of antecendent jiroofs that they cannot de.serve a 
hearing. Heresi(‘s, he begins, must not astonish us, 
for they were prophesif'd. Heretics urge the text, 
“Seek and ye shall find”, but this was not said to 
Christians; we have a rule of faith to be accepted 
without question. “Let curiosity give place to faith 
and vain glory make way for salvation”, so Tertul- 
lian parodies a line of Cicero’s. The heretics argue 
out of Scripture; hut, first, we are forbidden to con- 
flort with a heretic after one rebuke has been de- 
livered, and secondly, disputation results only in blas- 
phemy on the one side and indignation on the other, 
while the listener goes away more puzzled than he 
came. The real question is, “To whom does the 
Faith belong? Whose are the Scriptures? By whom, 
through whom, when and to whom has been handed 
down the discipline by whicdi we are Christians? The 
answer is plain: Christ sent His apostles, who founded 
churches in each city, from whicdi the otliers have bor- 
rowed the tradition of the Faith and the seed of doc- 
trine and daily borrow in order to become churches; 
BO that they also are Apostolic in that they are the off- 
ering of the Apostolic churches. All are that one 
Church which the Apostles founded, so long as peace 
and intercommunion are observed \dum est illis com- 
mumcatio pacts et appellatio fratemitatis et contessera- 
tio hospitalitatis]. llierefore the testimony to the 
truth is this: We communicate with the apostolic 
Churches ’ ’ . The heretics will reply that the Apostles 
did not know all the truth. Could anything be un- 
known to Peter, who was called the rock on wliich the 
Church was to be built? or to John, who lay on the 
Lord’s breast? But they will say, tlie churches have 
eriH'd. Some indeed went wrong, and were corrected 
by the Apostle ; though for others he had nothing but 
prai^. “But let us admit that all have erred: — is it 
credible that all these great churches should have 
Btrayed into the same faith”? Admitting this ab- 
surdity, then all the baptisms, spiritual gifts, miracles, 
martyrdoms, were in vain until Marcion and Valen- 
tinus appeared at last! Truth will be younger than 
error ; for both these heresiarchs are of yesterday, and 
were still Catholics at Rome in the episcopate of Eleu- 
therius (this name is a slip or a false reading). Any- 
how the heresies ore at best novelties, and have no 
continuity with the te4iching of Christ. Perhaps 
Bome heretics may claim Apostolic antiquity: we re- 
ply: Let them publish the origins of their churches 
and unroll the catalogue of their bishops till now from 
the Apostles or from some bishop appointed by the 
Ajwstles, as the Smyrnieans count from Polycarp and 
John, and the Romans from Clement and Peter; let 
heretics invent something to match this. Why, their 
errore were denounced by the Apostles long ago. 
i'maUy (Jb), he names some Apostolic churches, 
pomting above all to Rome, whose witness is near- 
est at hand, —happy Church, in which the Apostles 
teaching with their blood, 
where Peter suffered a death like his Master’s, where 


Paul was crowned with an end like the Baptist’s, 
where John was plunged into fiery oil without hurt! 
The Roman Rule of Faith is summarized, no doubt 
from the old Roman Creed, the same as our present 
Apostles’ Creed but for a few small additions in the 
latter; much the same summary was given in chapter 
xiii, and is found also in “De virgmibus velandis” 
(chapter i). Tertullian evidently avoids giving the 
exact words, which would be taught only to cate- 
chumens shortly before baptism. The whole lumi- 
nous argument is founded on the first chapters of 8t. 
Irenfeus’s third book, but its forceful exposition is not 
more Tertullian’s own than its exhaustive and com- 
pelling logic. Never did he show himself less violent 
and less obscure. The appeal to the Apostolic 
churches was unanswerable in his day; the rest of 
his argument is still valid. 

A series of short works addressed to catechumens 
belong also to Tertullian’s Catholic days, and fall be- 
tween 200 and 206. “De spectaculis” explains and 
probably exaggerates the impossibility for a Christian 
to attend any heathen shows, even races or theatrical 
performances, without cithi^r wounding his faith by 
participation in idolatry or arousing his passions. 
“De idololatria” is by some placed at a later date, 
but it is anyhow closely connected with the former 
work. It explains that the making of idols is for- 
bidden, and similarly astrology, selling of incense, etc. 
A schoolmaster cannot elude contamination. A Chris- 
tian cannot be a soldier. To the question, “How am 
I then to live?”, Tertullian reph^s that faith fears not 
famine; for the Faith we must give up our life, how 
much more our living? “De baptismo” is an in- 
struction on the necessity of baptism and on its ef- 
fects; it is directed against a female teacher of error 
belonging to the sect of Gaius (perhaps the Anti- 
Montanist). We learn that baptism was conferred 
regularly by the bishop, but with his consent could be 
administered by priests, deacons, or even laymen. 
The proper times were Easter and Pentecost. Prep- 
aration was made by fasting, vigils, and prayers. 
Confirmation was conferred immediately after by 
unction and laying on of hands. “De pmnitentia” 
will be mentioned later. “De oratione” contains an 
exposition of the Lord’s Prayer, totiiis evangehi bre- 
marium. “De cultu feminarum” is an instruction on 
modesty and plainness in dress; Tertullian enjoys de- 
tailing the extravagances of female toilet and ridiculing 
them. Besides these didactic works to catechumens. 
Tertullian wrote at the same period two books, “Aa 
uxorem”, in the former of which he begs his wife not 
to marry again after his death, as it is not proper for 
a Christian, while in the second book he enjoins upon 
her at least to marry a Christian if she does marry, for 
pagans inust not be consorted with. A little book on 
patience is touching, for the writer admits that it is an 
impudence in him to discourse on a virtue in which he 
is so conspicuously lacking. A book against the Jews 
contains some curious chronology, used to prove the 
fulfilment of Daniel’s prophecy of the seventy weeks. 
The latter half of the book is nearly identical with part 
of the^ third book against Marcion. It would seem 
that Tertullian used over again what he had written 
in the earliest form of that work, which dates from 
this time. “Ad versus Hermogenem” is against a cer- 
tain Hermogenes, a painter (of idols?) who taught 
that God created the world out of pre-existing matter. 
Tertullian reduces his view ad ahsurdum^ and ^tab- 
lishes the creation out of nothing both from Scripture 
and reason. 

The ne)rt period of Tertullian’s literary activity 
shows distinct evidence of Montanist opinions, but he 
has not yet openly broken with the Church, which had 
not as yet condemned the new prophecy. Montanus 
and the prophetesses Priscilla and Maximilla had been 
long dead when Tertullian was converted to belief iu 
their inspiration. He held the words of Montanus to 
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be really those of the Paraclete, and he characteristi- 
cally exaggerated their import. We find him hencn- 
forth lapsing into rigorism, and condemning abso- 
lutely second marriage and forgivent'ss of certain sins, 
and insisting on new fasts. His teaching had aiwa\’s 
been excessive in its severity: now he posit iv’ely n'vels 
m harshness. Harnack and d’Ales look uridii “l)e 
V irginibus velandis’' as the first work of this time 
though it has been placed later by IVlonceau.x ami 
others on account of its irritated tone. V\‘e learn tliat 
Carthage was divided by a dispute whether virgins 
should be veiled; Tertullian and the pro-Montanist 
parly stood for the affirmative. The book had binm 
prec(‘ded by a Greek writing on the same subject, 
rertiilhan declares that the Rule of Paith is un- 
changeable, but disciphm* is progn^sive He quotes 
a dream in favour of the veil. Th(‘ <late may Ik- 
about 206. Shortly afterwards "rertullian luibh.sluMl 
his largi^t e.xtant work, five Ixioks against Marcion. 
A first draft had b(‘en written much earlier; a s<-cond 
recension had been published, when vt-t unfinished, 
without the WTiter's consent; the firs'! iKxik of the 
final CHlition wjxs finished m tlie fifteenth year of S<‘- 
verus, 207. The last book may lie a few > ears later. 
This controversy is most imixirtant for our knowUnlge 
of Marcion’s doctrine. The refutation of it out of his 
own New Testament, which consisted of St. Luk«‘’s 
Go.‘'])el and St Paul’s K|)istles, enaliles us to n-con- 
stitute much of the heretic’s Scripture text. The n*- 
fiult niav h(' s(M‘n in Zahii’s, “(Jeschichte des N. T. 
Kanons^’, 11, 455-7)24. A work against the Vah-n- 
tmi ius followed. It is mainly basiul on the first IwRik 
of St . Iremeus. 

In 209 the little book “Do pallio“ appeared. Ter- 
tulhan hud excited remark by adopting the Gnx-k pal- 
lium, the recognized dress of philosophei>i. and h<‘ di^- 
fends his conduct in a witty pamphlet A long IsMik. 
“ De anima ”, gives Tertulhan’s psycholog> He well 
describes the unity of the soul; he teaches that it is 
spiritual, but immateriality in the fulh'st 8<‘nhe he ml- 
inits for nothing that exists, — I'ven (Jod is corpus. 
Two works are against the docetism of the Gnostics, 
“De came (ffinsti’’ and “Ih- resurn-ctione carnis’’. 
Hen* he empiiasizes the r<‘ality of (’hrist's Hody and 
His virgm-birth, and teachc-s a <‘orj)oral resurre<*t ion. 
Hut he s(K»ms to deny the virginity of Mar^', the 
Mother of Christ, in fmrtUy though he affirms it aw/c 
parhan. He addressetl to a convert who \mis a wi<l- 
ow(*r an exhortation to avoid second rnaniage, which 
is equivalent to fornication. This work, “Deexhorta- 
tioneeastitatis”, implies that the writer is not yet sepa- 
rated from the C'hurch. 'J'he same exc(*8Hive rigour 
appears in the “De corona”, in which 'fertullian d<*- 
fends a sokher W'ho hml refus(*d to wear a chaplet on 
his head wh<‘n he reciuved the donative gnuited to the 
army on the acct*ssion of Caracalla and Cieta in 211, 
The man had b<H*n de|crad<‘d and impri8om*<l. Many 
Christians thought his action extravagant, and r<- 
fused to n*gard him as a martyr. Tertullian not only 
declares that to wear the crown would have bcH*n i<loI- 
atiy', but argues that no Christian can b<.* a wddier 
wirhout compromising his faith. Next in ord<*r is the 
“Sconiiace”, or antidote to the bite of the Scorjiion, 
directed against the teaching of the \ alentinians that 
God cannot approve of martyrdom, since Hed<K‘Hnot 
want man’s death; they even permitted the cjrtenial 
act of ldolatIy^ Tertullian show's that God dmres 
the courage of the mart>T8 and their victory over 
temptation; he proves from Scripture the duty of 
suffering ileath for the Paith and the great promises 
attached to this heroism. To the year 212 belongs 
the open letter “Ad scapulam”, ft<ldre8sed to the pro- 
consul of Africa who was renewing the persecution, 
which had ceased since 2a'l. He is solemnly warned 
of the retribution which overtakes riersecutors. 

The formal 8ec(‘8sion of Tertullian from the Church 
of Carthage seems to have taken place either in 211 or 


at the end of 212 at latest. The earlier dato ta fixed 
by Harnack on account of th<* clom* connexion be- 
twmi the "De etjrona” of 211 with the “De fuBa”, 
which must, he thinks, have iinmcHliatelv followed the 
‘ copina”. It is certain that “De fuga in perse- 
cut ione” was wTitten after the seei'ssion. It con- 
demns flight in time of p«*nsecution, for God’s provi- 
deiuH* has intended the suffering. ’Fhis intolerable 
doctrine had not Ixvn held by Tertullian in his Cath- 
olic days. He now’ terms tlie Catholic “Psychici”, 
as op|K)s<Hl to the “spiritual” Montimists. The 
cauM* of his schism is not mentioned. It is unliktdy 
that he left th<* (’hiirt'h hy his own act. Rjithcr it 
would s<H‘m that when the Montanist pmphecies were 
finally disajiprovtHl at Home, the C'’hurch of Cartluige 
(‘xeoinimmu'ated at least tlie more violent among 
1ht*ir adhen-nts. .\fter “De fuga” come “IX' mono^ 
gamia” (in which the wickeihuwi of secHuid iiiarrit^ 
IS yet mon* s<*v(*n*ly eeiisunsi) and “ IX* jejunio”, a de- 
feiieeof the Montanist fasts. A dogmatic work, “ Ad- 
versus Praxi'an”, is of grf*a1 imiKirtarice. I^raxeas 
htul pr<'vent(*d, ai-eording to Tertullian, the n^eogni- 
tion of the Montanist prophecy by tlu* iKifn*; Tertul- 
limi attai'ks him as a Monareniaii^ and dcvelo|)8 his 
ow'u doctrine of the Holy Trinity (sc*<» Munarcuuanb 
and Puaxf,\h) The last n'lnaming w'ork of the pas- 
sionate schismatic is apparent Iv “JX* pudieitia”, if it 
is a protest, as is geiierallv hefd, against a Dtwx* of 
PoiK* ('ullistus, in which the pardon of aclulten*rs and 
fornicators, after due nt‘nanee done. W'as published 
at the interc(*ssion of tne martyrs. Moiieeaux, how- 
ev'er, still sujqKirts the view which was once eom- 
nioner than it now is, that the D<*cre<‘ m question w'lis 
LssihhI by a bisho]> of (^arthage. In any ease Ter- 
tulliau’s attribution of it to a w’ould-lie epmteopus 
episcoporutn an<l pontifcx marimuH merely att<*HtM its 
|K*n*mptory chanw'ter. 1’he idi'iitificat ion of this Df^ 
eixy with th<* far wider relaxation of discipline with 
which Hippol>tus reproaches (killistus is uncertain. 

The argumiuit of Tertullian must Ik* considered 
in soim* detail, since his wiliu*ss to the ancient system 
of iM‘na!i(‘e is of first-rab* im|K)rtance. As a Ckitholic, 
he addre8w*<l “ Dt* piiuntentia” to eab'chumens os an 
exhortation to re|K*ntanee previous to baptism. Ht*- 
Hides that sacrament he mentions, with an expression 
of unwillingiH‘SH, a “hisl hojH*”, a second tilaiiK of sal- 
vation, after which there is no other. This is the s<v 
vere remedy of exomolog<*MiH, iH)nf<*ssion, involving a 
long fK‘nanee m sackcloth and aslH*s for the remission 
of |K)8t-baptisnial sin In the “De pudicitia” the 
Montanist now deelarcHl that tlu*n* is no forgiv(*nc*HH 
for the gravest sins, prwim'ly thow* for which exomo- 
log(*KiH is necessary. It is saiil by some modem 
critics, such as Funk ancl I'lirmel among Ckit holies, 
that Tertullian did not really change his view on t his 
Ijoint betwiKm the writing of the two lrefitist»s. It is 
|K)mted out that in “ JX* pieiiitentia” then* is no men- 
tion of the n*HU)ration of the fK-nitenI bi eomrnunion; 
he IS to do fienance, but with no hoiK* of pardon in this 
life; no sacrament is a<lniiniHt<*re(l, and tin* satisfac- 
tion IS lifelong. This view is iinisisHible. 'DTtullmn 
declares in “De pud.” tliat he has changi*d his mind 
and exiKvts t/O be taunted for his inc^insistency. He 
implies that he uh<h 1 U» hold such a relaxation, ^ the 
one he is attacking, to be lawful. At any rate in the 
“De pa*n.” he parallels baptism with exormilogesis, 
and HupiKises that the latter lias the same effcH't as the 
former, obviously the forgiverit^ of sin in this life. 
Comiminion is never mentionwl, since catechumens 
are addres8i*<l; hut if exomologesis did not eventually 
restore all Christian privileg<»s, there could lie no rea- 
son for femring that the mention of it should act as an 
encouragement to sm, for a lifelong penance would 
hardly be a reassuring pnjsricct. No length is men- 
tioned, evidently because the duration depended on 
the nature of the sin and the judgment of the bishop; 
had death been the term, this would have been 
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^ expressed. Finally, and this is conclu- 
sive, it could not be insisted on that no i^cond penance 
was ever allowed, if all penance was lifelong. 

For the full understanding of Tertullian’s doctrine 
we must know his division of sins into three classes. 
There are first the terrible crimes of idolatry, blas- 
phemy, homicide, adultery, fornication, false witness, 
fraud (Adv. Marc., IV, ixj in “De pud.^^ he substi- 
tutes apostasy for false witness and adds unnatural 
vice). As a Montanist he calls these irremissible. 
Between these and mere venial sins there are modica 
or media (De pud., i), less grave but yet serious sins, 
which he enumerates in “ De pud. ”, xix: ^Sins of daily 
oommittal, to which we are all subject; to whom in- 
deed does it not occur to be angry without cause and 
after the sun has set, or to give a blow, or easily to 
curse, or to swear rashly, or break a contract, or lie 
through shame or necessity? How much we are 
tempted in business, in duties, in trade, in food^ in 
sight, in hearing I ^ that, if there were no forgive- 
ness for such thinp, none could be saved. Therefore 
there will be forgiveness for these sins by the prayer 
of Christ to the Father” (De pud., xix). 

Another list (De pud., vii) represents the sins which 
may constitute a lost sheep, as distinguished from one 
that is dead: “The faithful is lost if he attend the 
chariot races, or gladiatorial combats, or the unclean 
theatre, or atnletic shows, or playing, or feasts on some 
secular solemnity, or if he has exercised an art which 
in any way mwan idolatry, or has lapsed without con- 
sideration into some denial or blasphemy”. For 
these sins there is forgiveness, though the sinner has 
strayed from the flock. How is forgiveness obtained? 
We learn this only incidentally from the words: “That 
kind of penitence which is subsequent to faith, which 
can either obtain forgiveness from the bishop for lesser 
sins, or from God only for those which arc irremissi- 
ble” (ib., xviii). Thus Tertullian admits the power 
of the bishop for all but “irremissible” sins. Tne ab- 
solution which he still acknowledges for frequent sins 
was obviously not limited to a single occasion, but 
must have been frequently repeated. It is not even 
referred to in “De pien.”. which deals only with bap- 
tism and public penance lor the pavest sins. Again, 
in “De pud.”, Tertullian repudiates his own earlier 
teaching that the keys were left by Christ through 
Peter to His Church (Scorpiace, x) ; he now declares 
(De pud., xxi) that the gift was to Peter personally, 
and cannot be claimed by the Church of the Psychici. 
The spiritual have the right to forgive, but the Para- 
clete said: “The Church has the power to forgive sins, 
but I will not do so, lest they sin afresh.” 

The system of the Church of Carthage in Tertul- 
lian'a time was therefore manifestly this: those who 
committed grievous sins confessed them to the bishop, 
and he absolved them after due penance enjoined and 
performed, unl^ the case was in his judgment so 

r ve that public penance was obligatory. This pub- 
penance was only allowed once; it was for pro- 
tracted periods, even sometimes until the hour of 
death, but at the end of it forgiveness and restoration 
were promised. The term was frequently shortened 
at the prayer of martyrs. 

^ works of Tertullian the most important 
wi^ the defence of the Montanist manner of prophe- 
sying, De ecstasi ”, in six books, with a seventh book 
gainst Apollonius. To the peculiarities of Tertul- 
han 8 views which have already been explained must 
be ^d^ some further remarks. He did not care for 
philMphy : the philosophers are the “patriarchs of the 
notion that all things, pure spirits and 
even God, must be bodies, is accounted for by his ig- 
norance of philosophical terminology. Yet of the 
^man ^ul he actually says that it was seen in a vis- 
ion as tender, light, and of the colour of air! All 
ow ^nls we^ contained in Adam, and are transmitted 
to us with the taint of original sin upon them,— an 


ingenious if gross form of traducianism. His Trini- 
tarian teaching is inconsistent, being an amalgamation 
of the Roman doctrine with that of St. Justin Martyr. 
Tertullian has the true formula for the Holy Trinity j 
ires Peraanm, una Substantia. The Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost are numerically distinct, and each is God ; 
they are of one substance, one state, and one power 
^ far the doctrine is accurately Nicene. But by thc‘ 
side of this appears the Greek view which was one day 
to develop into Arianism: that the unity is to be 
sought not in the Essence but in the origin of the Per- 
sons. He says that from all eternity there was reason 
(ratio) in God, and in reason the Word (Sermo), not 
distinct from God, but in vulva cordis. For the pur- 
pose of creation the Word received a perfect birth as 
Son. There was a time when there was no Son and 
no sin, when God was neither Father nor Judge. In 
his (jhristology Tertullian has had no Greek influence, 
and is purely Roman. Like most Latin Fathers he 
speaks not of two Natures but of two Substances in 
one Person, united without confusion, and distinct in 
their operations. Thus he condemns by anticipation 
the Nestorian, Monophysite, and Monothelite here- 
sies. But he seems to teach that Mary, the Mother of 
Christ, had other children Yet he makes her the 
second Eve, who by her ob(‘dience effaced the disobe- 
dience of the first Eve. 

Tertullian’s doctrine of the Holy Eucharist has been 
much discussed, especially the words: “Acceptiun 
panem et distributum disc^ipulis corpus suum ilium 
tecit, hoc est corpus meum dicendo, id est, figura cor- 
poris mei”. A consideration of the context shows 
only one interpretation to be possible. Tertullian is 
proving that Our Lord Himself explained bread in 
Jer., xi, 19 (mittamus lignum in panem mus) to refer to 
His Body, when He said, “This is My Body”, that is, 
that bread was the symbol of His Body. Nothing can 
be elicited either for or against the Real Presence; for 
Tertullian does not explain whether the bread is the 
symbol of the Body present or absent. The context 
suggests the former meaning. Another passage is: 
Panern, quo ipsum corpus suum reproesentat This 
might mean “Bread which stands for His Body”, or 
“Presents, makes present”. D’A1^8 has calculated 
that the sense of presentation to the imagination oc- 
curs seven times m Tertullian, and the similar moral 
sense (presentation by picture, etc.) occurs twelve 
times, whereas the sense of physical presentation oc- 
curs thirty-three times. In the treatise in question 
against Marcion the physical sense alone is found, and 
fourteen times. A more direct assertion of the real 
presence is Corpus ejus in pane censetur (De orat., vi). 
As to the grace given, he has some beautiful expres- 
sions, such as: “Itaque petendo panem quotidianiim, 
perpetuitatem postulamus in Christo et individuita- 
tem a corpore ejus” (li^etitioning for daily bread, we 
xj- in Christ, and indivisibility from 

His body. — Ibid.). A famous passage on the Sacra- 
ments of Baptism, Unction, Confirmation, Orders, and 
Eucharist runs: “Caro abluitur ut anima 'maculetur; 
caro ungitur ut anima consecretur; caro signatur ut et 
anima muniatur; caro manus impositione adumbra- 
tur ut et anima spiritu illuminetur; caro corpore et 
sanguine Christi yescitur ut et anima de Deo sagine- 
tur (The flesh is washed, in order that the soul 
may be cleansed; the flesn is anointed, that the 
soul may be consecrated; the flesh is signed [with the 
cro^j, that the soul, too, may be fortified; the flesh 
IS ^adowed with the imposition of hands, that the 
soul also may be illuminated by the Spirit; the flesh 
feeds on the body and blood of Christ, that the soul 
^ewisemay haveitsfillof God — “Deres. camis.”, viii) . 
He testifies to the practice of daily communion, and 
the preserymg of the Holy Eucharist by private per- 
TOns for this purpose. What will a heathen husband 
think of that which is taken by his Christian wife be- 
fore all other food? “If he Imows that it is Bread, 
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will he not believe that it is Minplv what it is oalliHl?” 
Tills impUes not merely the lleiil Presence, but tran- 
substantiation. The station days were Wetlnesilav 
and 1 nday; on what other days iKJside^ Holv Mass 
was offered we do not know. Some thought that 
Holy Commimion would break their fast on Station 
day.s. Tertulhan explains: “When you have received 
and r(‘served the Body of the Lord' you will have iis- 
8iste<l at the Sacrifice and have accomplishwl the tiuty 
of fasting as well” (De oratione, xix). Tertulhan ’‘s 
list of customs observetl by Apostolic tradition tliough 
not 111 Scripture (De cor., iii) is famous: the baptismal 
renunciations and fetniing with milk and honey, fast- 
ing Communion, offerings for the dead (Masse.s) on 
their anniversaries, no fiistmg or knetding on the 
Lord’s Day and betw(*en Easter and Pentecost, anx- 
iety iis to the falling to the ground of any crumb or 
drop of the Holy Eucharist, the Sign of the Cross 
made continually during the day. 

Tertullian’s canon of the Old Testament includiHl 


the (leuterocanonical books, since he quotes most of 
them He also cites the Book of Enoch as inspireii, 
and thinks those who reif‘cted it were wrong. He 
st*ems also to recognize IV Esdras, and the Sibyl, 



not know II, III John. He attribuU^s Hebrews to St. 
Barnabas. He rejects the ‘ ‘ Pastor" of Hennas and says 
that many councils of the Psychici had also rejecteil it. 
Tertu Ilian was learned, but careless in his historical 
stali'inents. He quotes Varro and a medical writer, 
Soranus of Ephesus, and was evidently well read in 
pagan literature. He cites Iremeus, Justin, Milti- 
ade.^, and Proclus. He probably knew parts of Clo- 
ment of Alexandria’s writings. He is the first of 
Latin theological writers. I'o some extent, how great 
we cannot tell, he must have inventcKl a theological 
idiom and have coine<l new expn-ssions. He is the 
first witness to the existence of a Latin Bible, though 
lie .sf^ems frequently to hav(* translatcxl from the Grwk 
Bible as he wrote. Zahn has denitnl that he fK>8s<»8s<Hi 
any Latin translation, but this opinion is commonly 
rejected, and St. Perpetua ci‘rtainly had one at Carth- 
age in 203. 

Ut Midofl the general hiutorii^ and hietorieM of dogma and the 
imtrologieH. see IlEHSELBKRa, TtriuUuint Lchre (2 voIk , Dorpat, 
1S4H), Fkkppel, TertuUien (Paris. 1804); Hauck, Tcrtullmnn U- 
hrn u Srhrtften (Erlangen, 1877) ; NOldechen, Tertulhan (Clotha. 
1890), Monoeaiix, Hud, liU, de V Afrxque chrH., 1 (Pei^. IIWI), 
the beat general work on Tort.; D’ALta, La tMologxe de l^tulhen 
(2nd ed Pans, 1905), the best account of his theology; Tcrmei.. 
Tertullxrn (2nd ed., Pans. 1905); Ds Labriolle. TrH. jurxnron- 
euUr in Nourelle revue d'hxtd ft de droxi (1900), Idem. L 
de w^Hcrxvtum in Rev d'hxnt et de IxU. reltoxeueen (UKIO), 
ScHi/OHHMANN, Tertulluin tm Lxchl der Jurxeprutlem in Z. fur 
Ktrrhenoesch. (1900). On TertuHum’s theology s^ Nkander, 
Anlxonaslxtus (Berlin, 1825, 1849). C aVCak am. Tert ^ ^ 
mernr (Geneva, 1870), CorRDAVEAirx. Tert xn Revue de I hxd dee 
rWif/»on« (1891). Cabrol, Tert erUm M. ( ourdc^ux in Im vrxence 
ratholxque (1891); Ehseu, Die Seelenlehre Tert, n (I^lerborn. 
1893) RAtrCH, Der Einflunn der utoteHxen Phxlmouhxe auf du Lehr- 
btldutig Ten’s (Halle. 1890). Bovnouou. Tee^hgui dx Terh net 
suot rapponx eon la phxhs-starxca in Re^ta 
(1900), also Monceacx. Turmei.. and espeeiaUy D AlAs. On 
inanc^ in Tert.. see under Pevanck. also PRErscHKN. 

De Pam, u De Pud. mxt Rucksxcht auf die Bunsdxsrxphn 
unteriudU (1890). RoLKFS, Das 

Kalhst (Leipzig, 1893), Fii.sk. Das Indulgentedxkl des P Kalhstus 

Bextrage zur Kxrchengesch,, I Gaccher’ 

Tertulhan’ s Apology in Jourruxl of TJteol. (1893), UMKHER. 

de T^t (Auteuil. 1898), Waltzino. U apologHxqxu 
leiOJ. On T.rtidllnn’. 

13fJvS=’'iSSK 

r? “XTi. T. - * m. rel. (1«03). 322. On 


chronoloio' Bee rni4HOitN. FundametUa ehrtmohgim }Wl» 
ingeii, 1851); Boswbtir'r, D%e Schrifim Ttrtfs naek w jUl 
xkrer Ah/aseung untersudxt (Bonn, 1878); and esfieeially NfMMBRo 
CHEN. Moncbactx, D’AiJM, and Uahnaok; ChrtttuU.. fl (muti. 
On Tertullian‘8 Latin Bible see Zarn, Geseh, des S. T, Karntme, t, 
61, Harnai'k; Moncbapx. etc. The citations arc carefully col- 
lected in Rbsscii, Da* N, T, Tert,’* (Leipzig. 1871). For detaila, 
and for some of the innumerable editions of separate treatmes, see 
Boaa KiwcR in HealencucL. and eapeoialb BAHnENiiKWKii, th&dx 
der aUHrchl LxU,, II (Freiburg, 1903). 

John Chapman. 

Toruel, Dhx'bse or (1\7holbnsi8), suffrugim of 
Siiragossa, ct>mpris«s the civil provint'e of tht^ muiie 
name, c.xccfiting the towm of Bechi (Caslclldn). It is 
iMdicvcd b>' some that Tcruel and the ancient Turba 
are (he same. I'urba W'hh the city whtise disputai 
with the Saguntiaes gave Hannibal an excuiH* for at- 
tacking Saguntum ami In^inning tlie Smmd Punic 
War. Acconiing to the tumals of Teniel it aptieani 
that Turba w'as not situated on the site of the present 
city of TituoI, hut at its Ikiundiiry line. Teniel wa« 
foundetl m 117fi by Bancho Sdnehes MuAoi and 
Blasco Can'll Marcllla. It formed a separate com- 
munity and w'as governed by the F^*ero ae SetHilmda 
until 1598, when the inhabitants abjured it before the 
courts of -\ragon, in order to come under the Govern- 
ment of Aragon. Jaime 1 receiveil its support in the 
conquest of Valencia, and the Htandanw of Teniel 
were the first to wave in the gatc'way of Serranos, In 
1271 it joimnl in the war against Castile, invaded 
Huete and Cuenca, and sidinl with Pedro IV in his 
war against the “ Union", In recxignition of this the 
king visiteil the city in 1348 and conferred uiNin it the 
title of exenta (exempt) . Gregory XI 1 1 at the eamest 
solicitations of Philip 11 created the diocese in 1577. 
The first bishop, Juan IVrc* de Arties la, was elected 
but not oonwcrateil; the first bishop insialteil wm 
A ndr6s SanUw, who was transferred Ui Saragossa in 
1579. All the churches of Teniel are conteniiwrary 
with its foundation, lis the founders built nine 
churches, one, Santa Maria de MtHlia Villa, in the 
centre, and the remaining eight in a circle following 
the circuit of the walls. The central church was 
made a collegiate church in 1423 and named the 
cathcilral in 1577. It was originally built of brick 
ami nibbl(*-w(>rk, but since the restoration in the 
seventcHMith centur>^ it has lost its primitive char- 
acter. The Doric choir stalls were the gift of Martin 
Ferrer, Bishop of TcnicI, and latiT of Tarauona. 

Fcrilinaml and Isabella visited Teniel in 1482, took 
the oatli in the catheilral, and rweiyeii the freeilom of 
the city. The founding of the Inquisition in 1484 pro- 
duced serious changes bwause the converts were 
numcn>us and powerful. The inmiisitor, Juan de 
Soli veil la, was forccsl to leave. Property to the 
amount of 133,000 niieidoH was confiscat-iHi and tumeil 
over to the city. The Churches of San Martin and Kl 
Halvaiior an* remarkable for their Arabic t/oweni. 
The first, McKirish in style, wiis built in the twelfth 
centur>\ Pierre do Bcilol, huilchfr of the Ariios de 
Teniel (.\queduct) and of th(* Mina dc Danxia, re- 
paired its foundations from 1549 1551. 'Fhe tower 

of the Church of El Salvmlor, Mmirish stylo of the 
thirteenth century, was reinfomsl in the ninet^*<*nth 
century' by brick additions In the C3»urch of San 
Pe<in> rc*st the Ixslira of the fiimouH “lovers of '^IVe- 
niel", Diego Martinez de Maredh* and Isabel de 
Segura The seminary, dediratisi to Hi. Toribio de 
Mogrovejo, was foumicsl by the bishop Franeiwxi 
Jos(^ RiMlrtguez Chico, who aft«5r the expulsion of the 
Jesuits in 1769 was grantcfl the use of their magni- 
ficent exdlege by Charles III. iJuring the wars of 
independence and the civil wars that followed, the 
building was taken over for military quartern and 
shortly afUwarrls the seminary was mippressed. It 
was re-established in 1849 by Don Antonio I.«ao y 
Cuevas, who gave his own palace for the purpose. 
The Jesuit college has since b^ restored to the order. 
The episcopal palace is in no way remarkable except 
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Mrilim for itB courtyard, which baa a well-propor- 
tionea Ionic colonnade. The Cam del Cavitula^ 
where the eccleaiafiticai chapter uaed to aasemble, has 
an altar dedicated to the Immaculate Conception and 
to St. Emerentia, patroness of the city. 

Among the distinguished citizens of Teruel must be 
mentioned Jerdnimo Hipalda, B.J.; the jurisconsult 
Gaspar de Castellot; Miguel Jerdnimo de Castellot, 
judge of the courts of Aragon, Fray Juan Ce- 
brian de Perales, Bishop of Albarracln, and Juan Mar- 
tinez Balafranca, Viceroy of Aragon, founder of the 
Academy of History. 

Ccaorado, BupaAa, tuM monumenlot: Aragdn (Bareclona, 
1886): Frumeik), Cr6Mca general de Eepufia, ( rdnira tie Trruei 
(Mttdiid« 1866 ). 

KAMdx Ruiz Amado. 


Old Testament written in Hebrew: for the few books 
originally composed in Greek (Wisdom; II Macha- 
bees) and those of which the Semitic original has been 
lost (Judith; Tobias; Sirach, i. e. Ecclus.; 1 Macha- 
bees) call for no special treatment. 

A. Text oj the ManuscripU and Massoreies . — The 
sure 8tarting-t)oint for a correct estimation of the 
text of the Old Testament is the evidence obtained 
from the MSS. In this (connexion, the first thing 
to observe is that however distant the oldest MSS, 
are — the earliest are of the ninth century a. d. — 
from the time when the books were composed, there 
is a uniform and homogeneous tradition concerning 
the text. The fact is all the more striking, as the 
history of the New Testament is quite different. 
We have New-Testament M8S. written not much 


T88t Act. Bee Oaths, Engush Post-Refobma- 
TION. 

Tcitamtnti The Old. — I. Name.— The word ‘‘tes- 
tament", Hebrew bertlh. Greek itaHjKri, primarily 
signifies the e>ovenant which God entered into first 
with Abraham, then with the people of Israel. The 
Prophets ha^l knowledge^, of a new covenant to which 
the one concludtd on Mount Binai should give way. 
Accordingly Christ at the I-ast Supper speaks of 
the blood of the new fi^taraent. The Apostle Bt. 
Paul declares himself (II Cor., iii, 6) a minister ^*of 
the new testament’*, and calls (in, 14) the covenant 
entered into on Mount Sinai *^the old testament”. 
The Greek expression diaO^Krj is employed in the 
Beptuagint for the Hebrew “berlth”. The later 
interpreters Aquila and Hymmachus substituted for 
dia$^Kii the more common which probably 

agreed more with their literary taste. The Lat in terra 
is “fadus” and oftener “testamentum”, a word cor- 
resriomling morti exactly to the (5 reek. 

As regards Christian the expression at an 

early period came to signify the whole of God’s Reve- 
lation as exhibited in the history of the I»ra<*lites, 
and becaui^ this old covenant was incorporateil into 
the Canonical Books, it was but an easy step to make 
the term signify the Canonical Scriptures. Even the 
text refernd to above (II Cor., iii, 14) point-s to that. 
So, the Soripturc^s are called ” books of the Old Testa- 
ment” by Molitoof Sardis and Clement of Alexandria 
rk VttXciik ro rfit iraXat&f fiipXla), 

i is not clear whether with these authors ”01d 
Testament” and '‘ScripturtMS of the Old Testament” 
mean the same. Origen shows that in his time the 
transition was complete, although in his writings signs 
of the gradual fixing of the expression may be still 
traced. For he repeatedly speaks of the ‘‘so-called” 
Old Testament, when meaning the Scriptures. 
With the Western writers this use of the term in 
the most ancient period cannot yet l>e proved. To 
the lawyer Tertuuian the Sacrea Books are, above 
all, documents and sources of argument, and he there- 
fore frequently calls them “vetus and novum in- 
Btmroentura”. Cyprian once mentions the “scrip- 
tur® vetcres et novae”. Subsemiently the Greek 
use of the t-erm becomes est^lishea among the Ijatins 
as well, and throi^h them it has been made common 
property of the Christian world. In this meaning, 
as signifying the Canonical Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, the expression ”Old Testament” vrill 
be used in what follows. 

II. History of the Text. — ^The canon of the 
Old Testament, its manuscripts, editions and ancient 
versions are t^ted in the articles Bible; Canon 
OF THE Holy Scmpturbs: Codex Alexanphinus, 
etc.; Hebrew Bible; Massorah; Manuscrifts 
OF THE Bibub; Versions of the Bible. Questions 
oonoeming the origin and contents of the single 
books are proposed and answered in articlse on me 
respective books. This article is confined to the 
general introduction on the text of pmrts of the 


more than 300 years after the composition of the 
books, and in them we find numerous differences, 
though but few of them are important. The textual 
variants in the MSS. of th(‘ Old Testament are limited 
to quite insignificant differences of vowels and more 
rarHy of consonants. Even when we take into 
account the discrepancies between the Eastern, or 
Babylonian^ and Wcistern, or Palestinian schools, no 
essential differences are found. The proof for the 
agreement Ixitween the MSS. was established by B. 
Kennicott after comparing more than 600 MSS. 
(“Vetus Testamenlum Ib'braicum cum variis lec- 
tionibus”, Oxford, 1776, 1780). De Ro^i ha.s added 
considerably to this mjiterial (“Variae ^ lectiones 
veteris Testamenti”, Parma, 1784-88). It is obvious 
that this striking uniformity cannot be due to chance; 
it is unique in the history^ of text-tradition, and all 
the more remarkable as the imperfect Hebrew system 
of writing could not but occasion many and various 
errors and slips. Besides many pecuUarities in the 
method of writing show themselves uniformly every- 
where. False readings are retained in the same 
manner, so that the text is clearly the result of arti- 
ficial equalization. 

The question now arises: How far back can we 
trace this care in handing down the text to posterity? 
Philo, many authorities on the Talmud, and later 
Jewish rabbis and savants of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuiy favoured the opinion that the 
Hebrew text, as it is now read in our MSS., was writ- 
ten down from the outset and l^ueathed to us un- 
adulterated. The works of Elias Levita, Morinus, 
Cappellus have shown this view to be untenable; 
and later investigations have established the history 
of the text in its essential features. The uniformity 
of the MSS. is ultimately the outcome of the labours 
of the Mas^retes, which were not concluded till 
after the writing of the oldest MSS. The work of 
the Massoretes chiefly consisted in the faithful pres- 
ervation of the transmitted text. This they accom- 
plished by maintaining accurate statistics on the 
entire state of the Sacred Books. Verses, words, 
letters were counted: lists were compiled of like words 
and of fo^ of words with full and defective spiling, 
and possibilities of easy mistakes were catalogued. 
The invention of the sig;ns for vowels and accents — 
about the seventh century — ^facilitated a faithful 
preservation of the text. Incorrect separation and 
connexion of s^^lables and words was henceforth 
all but excluded. 

Textual criticism was employed by the Massoretes 
very moderately, and even the little they did, shows 
that as much as possible they left untouched all that 
had been handed down. If a reading proved un- 
tenable. they did not correct the text itself, but were 
satisfied with noting the proper reading on the mar- 
gin as “Qer^” (read), in opposition to “Kethtbh” 
(wntten). Such corrections were of various kinds. 
They were first of all corrections of real mistakes, 
whether of letters or of entire words. A letter or a 
word in the text had, accorefing to the note on the 
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maripn, either to be chaniteti, or inserted, or omitted 
by the reader. Such were the ao-eailed “Tiqqund 
Sopherlm’\ conations of the acribes. 'Fhe aeeond 
group of oorrectiotts con^sted in changing an ani« 
biguoufi word,— -of mich eight4M?n are reoorcMHi in the 
Maaaorah. In the Talmud ho mention haa aa yet 
made of them. But ite oompilera wert' await* of the 
“’Ittur^ J^pherlm”, or erasures of the eonnectii^ 
IFoir, which ha*.i l>een macie in w'verai piacca in 
opposition to the Septuagiut an<i the Sainantan Ver^ 
eions. When later the Maatii(m'‘te8 speak only of four 
or five in8tanct»8, we must say Chnaburg that these 
cases ait* merely itMonUnl a« typical. Caaf« are not 
rare when considenition for religious or inonU feeling 
has led to the substitution of a more haniili*ss euphe- 
mism for an ill-sounding word. The vowels of the 
expression to l>e read are attached to the written word 
of the text, whilst the oonsonanta art* noUti on the 
margin. Well known is the ever-recurring ’Qer^*' 
Adonai mstea<l of Jahv'^; it »*eins to date back io the 
time More Chnst, and probably even the firwt Gret^k 
interpreters were acquiunUd ^\'lth it. 

The fact that the Masson^tes di<l not dan^ insert the 
changes dm’nlKHl in tin* vShchmI Text itsidf shows that 
the hit ter was already fixtd. ( )t her peculiant les |x>int 
to the same reverence for tnulition ^^'e n*jK‘at-<Hily 
fiiul in the text a so-calUd inverted Xuti (e. g., Num., 
X, 35-d6}, In Is., ix, fi, then* is a final \fhn w'lthin the 
word. A H'otr is intemipt-cMi or lettf'rs aie mmle big- 
ger, whilst others art* placeti higher up — tlie m>-<;alUd 
8usp<*nded letters. Not a few of these o<iditi(*s art* 
already rt*conit*d in the Talmud, and then‘fore must 
U* of grt*at age. lx*tt^*rs with jKiints are inent ioned even 
in the ‘‘Mishna”. The txmnting of tlie letters also 
probably bt'longs tx) the older ix*rMKi. il<*eonlH stTving 
for textual cnticism are extant from the stiine time. 
In its <*s8<*ntiiUs the work is eompl<*t<Hl with the {Kist.- 
1'iilmudic tmitise *'St>pheriin”. 1'his treatise?, which 
givt*8 a careful inirtKiuciion to the writing of the Ha- 
cred Text, is one of the most (conclusive pnxifs of the 
scnipulosity with which at (lu* time of its ongin (not 
Mon* the seventh century) the text was generidly 
treatxd. , . . , 

B. Ollier Wtfnenseg.—The condition of the text pre- 
\ious tx) th(' age of the Ma8Hor<*t(*« is guaranUnd by 
the “Talmud’"with its iiolx-s on text-fcnticism and its 
innumerabk* quotations, w hi<‘h ait*, however, fr(*(|uently 
drawn only from memory. Another help im* the 
“Targuins^’, or frtx* Aramaic, versions of the Sacred 
IkKiks, wimixwKHl from the last centuries n. c. to the 
fifth A. i). Hut the staU* of the text is chiefly (*videnced 
by the Vulgate Version maiie by St. Jc'rorne at the end 
of the fourth and the lK‘ginning of tin* fifth ceniunes. 
He followed the Hebrew onginal, and his m'casKma! 
remarks on how a word was siK'lt or read cnatile us to 
arrive at a sure judgment on the U'xt of the fourt h cen- 
tury -Vs w as U) be exr>ectcil fmrn the staU'iiients of 
the Talmud. th(^ consonant-U‘xt of the MS8 tallKcs 
almost in every reiqiect with the origin^ of Ht Jenimc. 
There apiK*ar gr(*ater cliscn''panci(3S in y(K*ahzation, 
which is not to he w^ondered at, for a-t i^at tunc the 
marking of the vowels was not known. Thus the n^axl- 
ing is ner(‘«sarily often ambiguous, as the awnt cx- 
piesslv states His comment on Is., xMtvm, 11. shows 
that this statement is not only tx) be taken as a leanH*d 
note, but that thereby the intx'rf^r^dation might often 
be influenc(*d practically. When Ht. Jerome occasion- 
ally Bpt-aks of vow. ls, he means the ouieseent or vowel 
letters Nevertheless, the opinion that in th<* fourtlj 
centurv the pronunciation was atill f^etuatinn, woiiUl 
te erri,neou8. Fdr the aaint knew how, in a 
caae, an arabiguoUB word was to 

pealed to the custom of the Jewe «tMdii« m opp^ 
tion to the inti*rpretation of the Septuagint. A nxe<I 

Pn^neiation h^ already f.Xlv XTS 

m vogue for centunes, of reaximg the Holy Writ put>- 
licly in the synagogue. There might be doubt in par- 


ticular cases^ but, on the whole, evon the vownl4eil 
was secured. 

llie letters in whioh the MSS. of that time W6W 
written are tJie **square ohaImcte^«'^ aa appears from 
St. Jertvmc’s remarka. I'hiii writing distinguished tbs 
final forms of the well-known five letters (Prologus 
galentus), and probably supposed the separation of 
words wtiieh, exceiiting a few planes, is the same as in 
our Massoretic Text. Sometimes the Vulgate akwte 
sexuns tx) have pnwerved the correct fi(!*para^n in op- 
position to the Massoretes and the Greek Version. 

The loss of Origen's bexapla is very much to be 
regretted. This wxirk in its first two columns would 
have hiuided down to us both the ixmsonaiit-text and 
the vocalisation. Hut only a few scattered rt^mnanUi 
of the siH*ond are left. They show^ that the pronuncia- 
tion, istx'cially of the nro])ef namew^ in the tliird cen- 
turv disagrees not ininH|uenily with the one used 
later. The alphabet at the time of Origxm was the 
same as that of a ix^ntury and a half afterwanls. As 
rt^anis the xxmsonants tnere is little change, and the 
tc*xt shows no esmmtial transfonnation, 

\V(* an* UhI still further back by the Greek versionii 
originating in the s(*eond century, Ihe most valuable 
is .4quila*«, as it was hitscvi luxm the Hebrew text, and 
rtmdered it tx> the lettx'r, with the greaUwt fidelity, thus 
enabling us tx> draw rt'kahle eonelusions as to the con- 
dition of the (kriginal. The a»ork is all the iiKUt^ yiUu- 
able, as Aquila tHH>s not cart! alsmt the Greek iHwition 
of wxmls and thi* |Mx*uliar Grtx*k idiom. Mom)v«^r, he 
con»(dously differs from the 8<*pt.uagint, taking the 
then ofludal U*xt for his norm. IhMiig a disciple of 
A(|iba he im*suinably tnidnUuns the views and 
pniu*ipl(*s of the .l<*wiMh w*nls*s in t hi* bi'gintiing of the 
WToud century. Tin* two other versions of thi* same 
I>(*ri<Mi art* of l«'ss importxinre for the critic. Tlusslo- 
tion deiMMids ujsjn the Hx^ptuagint, and Hymmachue 
allows hinis(*lf gn*ateT lilx^rty in the treatment of the 
text. Of the three vcmions only very small fragments 
have (xniie down to us. The form of the U*xt which we 
gather from them is almost the one transmit U*d by the 
Miissorxdxv; the differ<!n(*es naturally b<v*ame more 
numerous, but it remains the one recension we know of 
fnim our MHH. It must, IheitJon*, be ascribed at 
least to th(* h<*ginning of the s(*<s>nd oimtury, and re- 
cent inv(*Htigat.K)ns in fact assign it to that, period. 

Bui that is not all. The |H*rfe<?t agret^meni of the 
MKS., even in their criti(?al n^marks and S(M?mingly 
irrelevant and casual js^culiarit ies, has led to the as- 
sumption that tlie pn?sent t4*xl not only repremmts a 
single nHM'uswm, hut that this recimsion is evim built 
UTsm one arehetyiie eontaiiiing the ven' p<H*uUaritie* 
Unit now strike* us in the MH8. In favour of Uiia 
hy|sith<*MiH, which, since the time of Olshausen, has 
h<x*n (lf*f<*nded and bas(xl ujam a deep<*r argtmi<mt 
esiieoially by dc Lnganlc, <*vidence has b(x*n brought 
foraanl which siv‘ms overwhelming. Henee it is not 
surprising that of latx*, Uu* assertion was mode that 
this view haxl long since Is^coine an admittxxl fact in 
the text mil criiictsiii of the* ( fid 'rcMlam<*nt . Y (fi, how- 
ev(*r iM*r»uttsive the arguiiM*nt tiyi|M*ar« at first sight itg 
validity has Issm constantly iim»ugti<*d by authority 
such as Kuenxm, Striu^k, Buhl, Kbmg, and others dw 
tinguished by th(*ir knowknlgi* of tiw* suhj(’c:t, Th|| 
present idalx**of the H(*brew tx*xi is doubtless tlw 
come of sysU^matK* lalKnir during tho coiiw? of ia*veria 
c<*nturi(*s, but the quosiitjn m whether tint supposed 
an‘het\q>e ever eicisUd. 

At the oijtsf*! the v<*ry iissumptwio that about a. D. 
IMI only a singl(; cxjpy was available for the prepara- 
tion of the Bible txuct is so improbalde as scarcely to 
deserve (xmsideration. For even if duruig the iniittr- 
re(!tion of Bar-€ocheha a gri^at tium^u- of Hcriptufj 
rolls rK*rishi*d, th(*re nevertheless existed ftMiiigh us 
them in Peraia, so that there was no 

io rely on one (lamag<*d copy. And how eouht vm 
copy, the defective peculiarities of which could iloa 
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have been overlooked, attain to such und^^^uted 
authority? Thia could have happened only if it hml 
much greater wei^t than the othenj, for inatance, for 
it» being a temple bctoU; thi« would imply further 
that th^ exiaUxl official texts and copies, and bo the 
uniformity goes further back . On the Bupno«ition that 
it were but a private ecroll, pititiervfxl merely by chance, 
it would be inipo««ible to explain how the obvious mis- 
taken were retained. Why, for instance, should all copies 
have a cIoschI (foph^ or a letter casually m^le larger, 
or a final Mem within a word? Such improbabilities arise 
necessarily from the hypothesis of a single arclietype. 
Is it not much more likely that the suppo^l mistaken 
are really not erronwus, but have some critical simiifi- 
cation? For several of them a satisfactery^ extnana- 
tion has alrttady been given. Thus the inverted Nun 
points to the uncertainty of the respective passages: 
in Prov., xvi, 28, for instance, the small Nun, as Blau 
rightly conj<5ctures, might owe its origin to a textual 
emendation suggested by the fex*ling prc‘valent later 
on. The larger letters served perhaps to mark the 
middle of a book. Possibly something similar may 
have given rise to the other peculiarities for which 
we cannot at present account. As long as there exists 
the possibility of a probable explanation, we should 
not make chance responsible for the condition of our 
text, though we do not deny that here and there chance 
has been at play. But the complete agre<jrnent was 
certainly brought about gradually. The older the wit- 
nesses, the more they differ, even though the recen- 
sion remains the same. And yet it mi^t have been 
ex|>ected, the more ancient they were the more uni- 
form they should become. 

Besides, if one codex had been the source of all the 
rest, it cannot be explained why trifling oddities were 
everywhere taken over faithfully, whilst the conso- 
nant-text was less cared for. If, again, in later times 
the differences were maintaimnl by the Wc^stern and 
the Eastern schools, it is clear that the 8uppo8<*d ctxlex 
did not possess the necc^ssarily decisive authority. 

The present text on the (contrary w'ems to have re- 
sulted from the critietd labotu of the scnlx^s from the 
first oentiuy b. c. to the second century a. d. Con- 
sidering the reading of the Bible in the synagogue and 
the statements of Josephus (Contra Apionem, I, viii) 
and of Philo (Eusebius, ^‘Pnep. evang.'’, VII 1, vi) on 
the treatment of the Scriptures, wo may rightly suf)- 
Iiose that greater changes of the text did not occur at 
that time. Evem the words of Jesus in Matt., v, 18, 
about the jot luid tittle not passing away, seimi to iwint 
to a scrupulous care in the xireservat ion of the very 
letter; and the unconditional authority of the* Scrii>- 
ture presupposes a high opinion of the letter of Holy 
Writ, 

How the work of the scribes was camtxl out in de- 
tail, we cannot ascertain. Some stateiuenf s of Jewish 
tnulition su|Cgest that they were satisfUnl with Hup«ir- 
ficial investigation and criticism, whi<;h, however, is 
all that could have been exiiectwi at a time when st'ri- 
ous textual criticism was not even thought of. When 
difficulties arose, it is siiid that, the witni^ssc's were 
<»ouiit©d and the miestion decided aceortling to nu- 
merical majority. However simple and imiH*n<‘ct this 
method was, under the circumstances an objet^tive 
account of the actual state of the question was much 
morii valuable than a series of hypethc^ns the claims 
of which wo could not now examine. Nor is there imy 
rc*ason for supposing, with some early Christian 
writers, eonacious changes or falsifications of the text. 
But we are, perhaps, justified in holding that the dis- 
putes betwwn the Jews and Christians about the text 
of the Sexiptures were one of the reasons why the former 
hastened the work of unifying and fixing the text. 

The MSS. of that period piwably showed little dif- 
ference from those of the subsequent epoch. The 
consonant-text was written in a more ancient form of 
the square characters; the so-called final letters pre- 


sumably came into use then. The Nash Papyrus (the 
Ten Commandments) would give some mformation if 
it were only certain that it really belongs to the first 
century. The question cannot be decided, as our 
knowledge of Hebrew writing from the first to the 
third century is quite imperfect. The papy^ is 
wrritten in well-developed square characters, exhibits 
division of words throughout, and always uses the 

final letters As in the Talmud, the memory of the 
relatively late distinction of the double forms of the 
five letters is still alive, th<‘ir application in Holy Writ 
cannot be elated back too far. Even the Massorah 
contains a number of phrases having final letters which 
are dividfjd differently in the text and on the margin, 
and must, therefore, belong to a period when the dis- 
tinction was not as yet in use. From the Nabatsean 
and Palm 3 Tian inscriptions we learn that at the time 
of Christ the distmction already existed, but it does 
not follow that the same usage prevailed in the land 
west of the Jordan and, in particular, in the Sacred 
B^ks. The Palmyrian inscriptions of the first to the 
third century apply the final form of only one letter, 
viz., Nun, whilst the Nabatican go beyond, the Hebrew^ 
and use, though not consistently, double forms also for 
Aleph and //?. The time when the Jewish copyists 
l^an to distinguish the double forms must then re- 
main an open question. Moreover, the term ** final 
letters'* does not seem very appropriate, consider- 
ing the historical develox)ment. It is not the final 
forms then invented, but rather the others, that 
seem to be the product of a new writing. For, with 
the single exception of M6m, the so-called final forms 
are those of the old characters aa exhibited partly at 
least even in the oldest inscTiptions, or at any rate in 
use in the Aramaic papyri of the fifth century b. c. 

C. The Biiilc Text before ( 'hnsl . — As regards tne pre- 
ceding centuries, we are relatively well informed. In 
place of the missing MSS. we have the ancient Greek 
Version of the Old Testament, the so-called Septua- 
gint, or Alexandrian, Version. The Pentateuch was 
translated in the first half of the third century, but it 
cannot be detennintHl in what order and at what inter- 
vals the other books followed. Yet in the case of the 
majority of the books the work was probably com- 
pleted about the middle of the second century b. c. 
Of primary importance for us is the Question of the 
state of the text at the time of the translation. As the 
version is not the work of one man — not even the 
Pentateuch had only one translator — ^nor the work of 
one period, but is extende<l over more than a hundred 
years, it cannot all be judgiHl by the same criterion. 
The same holds good of its Hebrew original. Some of 
the Old-Testament Scriptures had, at the time of the 
translation, exist tnl for about a thousand years, whilst 
others had just been composed. Gonsidering this his- 
torical development, we must, in judgii^ the texts, not 
simply ojiriose the whole of the M. T. (Massoretic 
Text) on tne one hand to the whole Septuagint on the 
otht^r. Results of any practical value can obtained 
only by a separate study of the different books of Holy 
Scriptur<\ 

The oldest, the Pentateuch, presents considerable 
differences from the T. only in Ex., xxxvi-xl, and 
in Num. Greater divergences appear in Sam., Jer., 
Job, Prov., and Daniel. The M. T. of the Books of 
Samuel has suffmxi in many places. The Greek Ver- 
sion often serves to correct it, though not always. In 
Jeremias text-tradition is very unsettled. In the 
Greek Version not less than 2700 words of the M. T., 
a^ut an eighth part of the whole, are missing. Addi- 
tions to the M. T. are inconsiderable. Some of the 
parts wanting in Sept, may be later additions, whilst 
others belong to the original text. The transp^itions 
of the Greek text seem to be secondary. Still the 
order of the M. T. is not unobjectionable either, and 
sometimes Sept, is right in opposition to M. T, On 
the whole, the text of Sept, seems to be preferable to 
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the M. T. In Job t he textual problem is quite similar. 

U*xt 18 considmibly short i^r than the M, T, 
The GrtH'k reiulerinj? of IVovcrtw divergt'8 still mort^ 
from the Hebrew. l^istl\% the (*reek P>cle«ia«ticu8* a 
translation which we must c*onsitler to have btH'n made 
by the author’s Krundson. is aitoffether diffenuit from 
t he Hebrew recension lately found . These facta prove 
that dunnK the third-st‘coiul mmiry n. r texts vrerr* 
cinuilated whicli inaiiifesi traces of cartdess tn*atment. 
But It must lM*rememlMTtHl that transhitors.sometiniw. 
may have triatinl the t«‘\t more fnn'ly, tuid that even 
our (lrta‘k Vei-sion has not <*ome down to us in il« orig- 
inal form. It L^ hard to determine how far we may 
recognize the oflieial t«‘\t of the jM'riiHl m the pr<*»eiit 
form of the (Invk text The legend of the soiemn 
mission to Jerusahun anil th<‘ disputation of the trans- 
lators to Kgypt cannot be treat<Hl as historical. On 
the other hand it isarbitniry to jiasunie that (he orig- 
inal of the (In'ek \’c‘rsion nmnwnts a eorruptcni (€‘x(. 
every time it tliffers from T We have to distin- 
guish various forms of the text, whether w'e call them 
n’censions or not. 

For a judgment on the S«*pt. and if.s original, (he 
knowiedgi' of the Hebnuv wTiting then in vogm* is 
indi«i>enHable In the casc‘ of the Minor Prophets 
attempts have bt'en nuule by Vollers to diseov'er the 
characters emplovinl . The* B<X)ks of Samuel have ls»efi 
investigated by VVidlhuustui iiiul Driver; Jeremias by 
Kohler; Kzechiel by ('ornill; Job by IWr; Hech'- 
siaalicusby Peters. Full cert nintv as to (he eharaeters 
of the Hebrew scrolls of (h«* lhinl-i«*cond century » <*. 
has not as vet Imhui obtaiiuxl Aceordmg (o J<‘wish tra- 
dition, Fm(ra« brought over the new' { AsMynan) writmir 
when returning from ( he Kxih’.m wdiieh scrifit tlieSiuTed 
ikKiks were then*after transcrilnxl. A sudden change 
is improbable It is not (K^ible that (h(‘ writing of 
the fourth century was (piite similar to that of (he 
Nash Papyrus or of (he first -<M*n(urv inscriptions 
The Aramaic writing of the fifth rent ury sh<»ws an 
unmistakable teruh’ncv tow'urds the hitter forms, yet 
many letters are still closely related to the ancient 
alphabet: as /M/t, Capky Samrrk, Ayift, TnwU\ 

How' did this chang(‘ take nlace? Did it pass through 
the Samaritan alj>halM»t. whi<*h clearly InUravs its con- 
nexion wit h t he Phrenician? We know' f he Samaritan 
letters only afUT (h<‘ time of (Christ. The ohh'st in- 
scnplion tK‘longs, fK*rhapK, to th<‘ fourth century a d ; 
another, that of Nablus, to the sixth. Hut this writing 
is undoubtedly decorative, <li.HpIaving eare and art, 
and offers, th(*refore. no sure basis for a decision. St ill 
there wiis presuinaoly a time in which (ht‘ Sacred 
Scriptures were WTitteii in an ancient form of (he 
f^mantan chanuders which are clow'ly related with 
thow' of the Hasmonffian com insiTiption. 

Others suggest the Palm>TUin alpludn^t. Home let- 
ters, indeed, agrix' with the souare characters; but 
Ghimel, Hi, Pi, Tsnde, and Qdph differ so much that 
a direct relat ion is inadmissible. In short, considering 
the local nature of this artificial writing, it is hardly 
cnxlible that it exertfxi a wider infliKUire towarcls the 
w'est. The fiebrew' souare characters come nearer to 
the XahaUean, the sphere of which is more cxU*fide<i 
an<l IS immiHiiately iwljaeimt to Palestine. 

As the cliange of t he alphabet iirobobly t<^K)k plaice 
step by step, we must reckon w'lth transition writings, 
the form and n-lation of which can fx^rhaps ajv 
proximatelv determincni by comparison, rhi^t.rwk 
Version oA^rs <‘xc<*llent maUTial; itx ver>' rnistaki^ 
are an inestimable help to us l*or the errors in 
ing or writing, occasioncHi, or alreiwly supnosfsj, by 
the original, will often find their reason and exiilana- 
tion m the fonn of the characters. A group of letters 
repeatedly read errom-ou-slv is a clue as to the form 
of the alphatK‘t of the original, hor the well-known 
nossibilitu's m the wiuan* wTiting of eonfoundmg 
with Ymh with Waui, Rith with f n»A 

do not exist in the same way in the transition writ- 
XIV.— 34 


tngs. The interehanKing of Hi and tWk, of Yidh aim} 
m easy with the new ehamcterii, is ittearoelY 
conc(uvai)le wdth the old oneti; and Uie mistaktii|: of 
lath for Capk is altogether excluded. Aleph and Tau 
on the other hand cait t'asily be mixed up. Now m 
Parah|)omenon, ui itself rewnt and iratislaiod into 
lirtH'k long iifU*r (he Pentabmeh, IFaie and 
Y/kih and Hi, Caph and Riah have mistaken tor 
each other. This can be acHHiunteii for only if an 
older form of writing were eiimloyiMl. Hence we are 
romisdiiHl to supixise that tfie old alphabet, or a 
transition form like it, was in use up to the second or 
first centurv ii. c'. Christ’s wortis alsmt the jot 

(Matt., v, IK) ii haa Ihh'U concludeil that Yhtih must 
have l>tMm rt'ganltnl as the smalU{St letu^r; this holds 
good with the square ehariwders. We know' otherwise 
that, at (he time of Christ, the new writing was all 
but devf‘lo|s‘d; at least the iiim^ript tons of the Bim# 
Chezfr tuui of many ossuaruMi sufiieiently testify to 
this. Hut in thi^* inmTiptions Zayin and Waw are 
as smalt as or ev^en smaller than Y&ih. 

In midi t ion to the form of t he rhara<!ters, orthog- 
raphy IS of imjKirtancs^ The unpointed eonsotiant- 
text ran Iw mtuie ^wsentially clearer by writing 
“plene”, i. e. by usiritf the so-ealle<l quiesiKmt letters 
(rnatres liv’tionis). Tnis means was oft^m abiamt in 
the original of the Sept. In the tc^xt of the Minor 
I*rojdiet8 Alrph s(H*ms not to have Iwm writUm as a 
vowel-letter. Thus it came alniut that (he Iranslritoni 
and the M. T. diverge, aciHirdmg ns they supiKMo the 
AIrph or not. If the vowel-let U'r was written, only 
oii(‘ interpretation was |K>ssible. The same applies to 
the use of irmc and Yddh. Their ointsston ckhuimious 
mistaki^ on I hi' on<» or other side. The liberty prt^ 
vailing in this regiiril is exprf*Hsly tmtifuH! i*ven for a 
much la(<*r yKTiiMi. Hut it is going (<x> far U> consider 
(he omission of the vowel-letters as the rule commonly 
olmerviHl. Tlu* oldest insi’riptions (Mesha, Silcmh) 
and (he wdiole history of Simiitic writing prove that 
tins practical device was known. 

In particular costas the jKissibility of oonnwting or 
Hi'parHtmg the letters differently must be (!OiiHid«^f*d 
as anolhiT souree of divers inb^rpretatioiis. Whether 
(he liiviston of the wonls w'as expri^smttl in the anciemt 
MSS or not cannot bi* shown by direct iiwtimonies. 
The Mi'sha and Siloah imKTiptions and some of the 
oldi*st Aramaic aiul Pha'iiician divide the W'ords by a 
dot . The later monum<*nts <!o not abide by this usagt% 
but mark the division Imre anil thereby a lit tie inb^rval, 
I'liis custom is universal in the Aramaic papyri from 
the fifth century downwards. The Hebrew iragnients 
make no exception, and the Hyrioo writing apfdieii 
the w'ord-di vision in ihf' eiirlioiit MSS. Therefore the 
conjecture that word^ivisioii wan used in the old 
scrolls is not to Im rejected at the» outsi*t. Still the 
iritiTvals must have Imen so small that wrong con- 
nexions easily came alKSit . Inst ances are not wanting, 
ami l>oth the Massorah and the Gr<s*k Version Histiiy 
to that. Thus (ten , xlix, Hl*20, is correctly divided 
in the tlrrs^k and in the Vulgate, whilst (he M. T. 
<*rronf*oiisly carries the .Mim, that IsJongw to the end 
of verse* H>, over to the follow ing word Asher". The 
piissiige, moreover, is rKsUieai and a new stanxa 
iM'gins with versi* 20 Hence in the im*hety|s* of our 
M. T. the stichic writing, known pThiqis at an earlier 
jieriod and usc^i in the later MHS., was not appliHi. 

The mistakes imeurring in consi^guenfsi of mter- 
changingof let tors, of wrong vw’alixat ion orfxinnoxion, 
show how lext-f*omiption origtriutivl, aitd thus sug- 
gest ways of repairing the damaginl pasH^ea. Other 
slips wnieh always occur in Hie handir^ down of 
MSB., such as haplography, dittography. inai!rikm of 
glosses, trans|)osiiion, inwi of entirt* coltitniui^ niuivt 
also hf* taken into consideration whilst estitnatiag tha 
(ext of the Hacn^d Idtxiks. In btiokii or pasNages ot 
ismtical nature, metre, alphabetical ordi^r of varm 
and stanzas, and their strueiure, supply a means d 
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textual emendation, which ought nevertheleus, to be 
u«ed with great prudence, especially where the MSS. 
seem dhta^ranged. 

We must, however, beware of comparing the Sept, 
as a unit with the Massorah. In textual critici^ we 
must distinguish between the questions; What is the 
relation of the Greek Version of the Scriptures in 
general to t^ Hebrew? and, How for in a particular 
case may one text be corrected by the other? The 
Sept, may on the whole differ considerably from the 
M. T., and yet often clear up an obscure passage in 
the Hebrew, while the reverse happens just as fre- 
quently. -^art from the Sept, there is but little to 
assist us. The Samaritan Text throws light on the 
Pentateuch, at least up to the fourth oenturyj per- 
hapsi up to the time before Esdras. Yet until the 
critical edition, announced a couple of years ago, 
appears it must remain an open question whether 
the Samaritan Text was not influenced by the Sept, 
at a later period. Regarding shorter passages, the 
parallel texts allow of comparison. The deviations 
obeK^rv^ in them show that changes have taken place, 
which betray carelessness or intentional or accidental 
variations. Jewish tradition tells of a restoration of 
the B^red Scriptures by Es^as. Underlying this 
narrative may be the recollcKJtion of historical events 
that proved aisastrous both to the political and reli- 
gious life of the people of Israel and to its Sacred 
Bwks. The consequences do not everywhere mani- 
fest themselves as much os in the books of Samuel 
and Jeremiaa, for instance, but often enough are such 
that the application of all critical means is needed to 
come to a readable text. Bomotimes in spite of all 
nothing can be done and the passage is irremediabW 
di^^^ed. It will be impossible to make the M. T. 
agree entirely with the Bept. until we arc favoure<i 
by some unexpected discoveries. However, all these 
discrepancies ao not alter the Sacred Texts to such a 
degree os to affect in any way the religious content of 
the Old Testament. 
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Auo. Mxrk. 

TMtakmgnt, Thk Nbw.— I.N ame; II. Description; 
III. Origin; IV. Transmission of the Text; V. Con- 
tents, mstory, and Doctrine. 

I. Name. — Testament comes from testomenfum, the 
word by which the Latin ecclesiastical writers trans- 
lated tne Greek BioHini. With the profane authors 
this latter term means always, one pass^e of Aris- 
tophanes perhaps excepted, the legal disposition a 
man makes of his goods for after his death . However, 
at an early date, the Alexandrian translators of the 
Scrioture, known as the Septuagint, employed the 
word as the equivalent of the Hebrew 6mm, which 
means a pact, an alliance, more especially the alliance 
of Yahweh with Israel. In St. Paul (I Cor., xi, 25) 
Jesus Christ uses the woMs *‘new testament” as 
meaning the aUianoe established by Himself between 
God and the world, and this is called ”new” as 
opposed to that of which Moses was the mediator, 
liter on. the name of testament was given to the 
collection of sacred texts containing the history and 


the doctrine of the tw’o alliances; here again and for 
the same reason we meet the distinction between the 
Old and the New Testaments. In this meaning the ex- 
pression Old Testament (6 raXcud is found for 

the first time in Melito of Sardis, towards the year 
170. There are reasons for thinking that at this date 
the corresponding word “testamentum” was already 
in use amongst the Latins. In any case it was com- 
mon in the time of Tertullian. 

II. DEscRipnoN.— The New Testament, as usu- 
ally received in the Christian Churches, is made up of 
twenty-seven different books attributed to eight dif- 
ferent authors, six of whom are numbered among the 
Apostles (Matthew. John, Paul, Jam^, Peter, Jude) 
and two among tneir immediate disciples (Mark, 
Luke). If we consider only the contents and the 
literary form of these writings they may be divided 
into historical books (Gospels and Acts), didactic 
books (Epistles), a prophetical book (Apocalypse). 
Before the name of New Testament had come into 
use the writers of the latt<*r half of the second cen- 
tury used to say “Gospel and Apostolic writings” or 
simply “the Gospel and the Apostle”, meaning the 
Apostle St. Paul. The Gospels are subdivided into 
two groups, those which are commonly called syn- 
optic (Matthew, Mark, Luke), because their narra- 
tives are parallel, and the fourth Gospel (that of St. 
John), which to a certain extent completes the first 
three. They relate the life and personal teaching of 
Jesus Christ. The Acts of the Apostles, as is suffi- 
ciently indicated by the title, relates the preaching 
and the labours of the Apostles. It narrates the 
foundation of the Churches of Palestine and Syria 
only ; in it mention is made of Peter, John, James, 
Paul, and Barnabas; afterwards, the author devotes 
sixteen chapters out of the twenty-eight to the mis- 
sions of Bt. Paul to the Greco-Romans. There are 
thirtetm Epistles of St. Paul, and perhaps fourteen, if, 
with the Council of Trent, we consider him the author 
of the Epistle to the Heon'ws. They are, with the 
exception of this last -mentioned, addr(‘88ed to particu- 
lar Churches (Horn.; I, II ('or.: Gal.; Ephes. ; Philip.; 
(iolos. ; I, II Thess.) or to individuals (1, II Tim ; Tit. ; 
Philem.). The seven Epistles that follow (James; I, 
II Peter; I, II, III John; Jude) are called “Catholic”, 
because most of them are addressed to the faithful 
in general. The Apocalypse addressed to the seven 
(vhurchc‘8 of Asia Minor (Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamus, 
Thyatira, Sardis. Philadelphia, Laodicea) resembles in 
some ways a collective letter. It contains a vision 
which St. John had at Patmos concerning the interior 
state of the above-mentioned communities, the strug- 
gle of the Church with pagan Rome, and the final des- 
tiny of the New Jejmsalem. 

III. Origin. — ^The New Testament was not writ- 
ten all at once. The books that compose it appear^ 
one after another in the space of fifty years, i. e. in 
the second half of the first centunr. Written in differ- 
ent and distant countries and addressed to particular 
Churches, they took some time to spread throughout 
the whole of Christendom, and a much longer time to be- 
come accepted. The unification of the canon was not 
accomplished without much controversy (see Canon 
OF THE Holy Scriptures). Still it can be said that 
from the third century, or perhaps earlier, the exist- 
ence of all the books tliat toAlay form our New Testar 
ment was everywhere known, idthough they were not 
all universally admitted, at least as certainly canoni- 
cal. However, uniformity existed in the West from 
the fourth century. The East had to aw'ait the sev- 
enth centuiy to see an end to all doubts on the subject. 
In early times the questions of canonicity and au- 
thenticity were not discussed separately and independ- 
ently of each other, the latter oeing readily brought 
forward as a reason for the former; nut in the fourth 
century, the canonioity was hdW, especially by St. 
Jerome, on account of ecclesiastical prescription and. 
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the very fact, the authenticity of the oonteeted 
books became of minor importance. We have to 
come down to the sixteenth century to hear the qiiea^- 
lion reputed, whether the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was written by 8t. Paul, or the Epistles eulUnl C alho- 
hc w^ere in reality composed by the Apostles whose 
tlie)’ l^ar. Some Humanists, as Erasmus and 
Caixiiuai C'ajetan, rt*vived the obji^rtions mentioned 
by St. Jerome, and which are based on the style of 
these writings. To this Luther addinl the inailmis- 
fiibility of the dt>ctrinc, as rt^artls the Epistle of St. 
James. However, it was pra<nieally the Lutherans 
alone wrho sought to dimmish the traditional Canon, 
which the Council of Trtuit was to deiine in IMth 
It was rewrved to modern times, esjxHriallv to our 
owm days, to dispute and deny the truth of tbe opin- 
ion received from the ancients concerning the origin 
of the books of the New Testament. This doubt 
and the negation regarding the authors had their pn- 
marv cause in the religious incrtHlulity of the eight- 
eenth e€‘ntury. These witnesses to the truth of a 
religion no longer bidievtHl w'ert' inconvenient, if it w^os 
true that they had sixm and heard what they ndaunl. 
Little time was ntHnied to find, in analyzing tht*m, 
indications of a latiT origin. The concluHions of the 
Tubingen school, wdiieh brought down to the wH'oiid 
century the comi>o«itions of all the New Testament 
except four Epistles of St. Paul (Uom.; (Jal.; I, II 
C/or ), was very common thirty or forty years ago, in 
80 -call(‘<i critical circles Diet a]M)Iog. <lc la foi 
catholicnie, 1, 771 -<l). When the crisis of militant 
increilulity had passcnl, the problem of tiu* New* IVsta- 
ment lM‘gan to rs* cxamiiUHl inon* calmly, and esjH^ 
cially more mctluHli<*ally . From the ent ical st udies of 
the past half century we may draw the following con- 
clusion, wiiich IS now' in its general outhm's admit tin! 
by all* It was a mistake to nave attrihuUnl the origin 
of Christian literature to a later ilute, these texts, on 
the whole, date back to th(‘ si'cond half of the first 
century; consequently Uiey are (he work of a genera- 
tion that (‘ountiHl a good numlxT of din'ct witneam’S 
of the life of J<‘SUH C'hrist. From stage <o stage, from 
Strauss to Renan, from Henan to Ueuss Weizsiu’kcr, 
Holtzmann, Jiilicher, Wiuss, and from tlim‘ to Zalm, 
Ilarnack, criticism has just retrac^ni its sUms over 
the (iistance it hiul so incoiisiderat<*ly covered under 
tii<‘ guidance of (’hristian Haur. T<>-dav it i» OAUnit- 
t<Hl that the first (iosts'ls wen* wTitten alxuit 
70. The* Arts can hardly lx* said to be later; 
even thinks they were eompwHl nearer to the year (K) 
than to the year 70. The Epistlf*s of St. Paul n'lnain 
bevond all tlispute, except thow* to the Ephesians and 
to the Hebrews, and the pastoral Epistl<*s. alnmt which 
doubts still exist. In Uk«* manner there are many who 
contest the CalhoUc Epi8tl(‘H; but even if the Hi'cond 
Epistle of Peter is delayeil till towanis the year 120 or 
130, the Epistle of 8t. Jairies is put by several at the 
very beginning of Christian litf*rature, iK*tween the 
years 40 and 50, the earliest EpistU*s of Bt. Paul about 

52 till 58. . I I .u 

At pre8<*nt the brunt of the battle rages around the 
writings callrHi Johannine (the fourth Cosim*!. the 
three Fipisth^ of John, and the Apcalyrwwq . ^^ere 
these iexiii written by the Apostle John, son of Zelie- 
dee. or by John the presbyter of Kphi^sus whom Papias 
mentions? Then* is nothing to oblige us to endor^ 
the conclusions of radical criticisms on this subject. 
On the contrary, the strong t4^timony of trwlition 
attributes these wntings to the Apostle Bt, John, nor 
is it weakened at all by internal criteria, pniyidwl we 
do not lose sight of the character of the fourth ( tosiie! 
— caUed by Clement of Alexandria ‘ a spiritual gos- 
nel” as compared with the three others, which he 
Styl<?d “corporal". Tbeologicany; we must take into 
consideration the recent ecx*lem^ical dcKniments 
(Decrw “Lwnentabili-’. piW. 17, IH, 
of the Roman Commission for Biblical Questions, 29 


May, 1907L These deciategm uphold the Johanmne 
and A]^K>stohc origin of the fourth CfOs|iel. Whajtcver 
may Ix' the issue of these oontroventic^ a Catholic will 
b<% and that in virtue of hk principles, in exoeplioii* 
ally favourable circumatani^ for aceeptiii|; the just 
exi^ncuxi of criiieiitin. If it be ever estabhahed that 
11 iVter btdongs to a kind of literature then emninon, 
namely the {MM'udepigrapb, ita catK>nicit>r will not oil 
that aeiHiunt compromisixl. Iniqiiratton and 
authenticity are distinet and ev^ cw'p^able, when no 
dujpnatic question is involved in their unkin. 

The quf^iion of the origin of the Now Testameiit 
includes yet another literary problem, conoeming 
the CK>8{Mds estMMrially. Are these writings indepon* 
dent of one another? If one of the Evangeltata did 
utilize the wtirk of hia pitHieceasors how are we to 
supiHXK^ it hapiieniHl? Was it Matthew who used 
Mark or vitx^ versa? After thirty years of cxinstant 
study, the question has l>een ans^itd only by eon* 
jcM'turf's. Ainoiijgst those must lie included the doeu* 
meiitar>' thwiry itmdf, even in (he form in which it is 
now commonly admitted, that of the “two sources". 
The starting-i)oint of this thiMiry. namely the priority 
of Mark and the use made of lum by Matthew and 
l.«ukc, although it has licKxmie a dogma in cHiickin 
for many, cannot l)e said to Ik* mort* thwi a h>q;>oihesis. 
However dim'onc<Tting (his may l>e, it is none the less 
true. None of the prcqKKWMl solutioris has lieen ap- 
provfHl of by all s<*holarH who are really i^inpetent in 
t he mat ter, l>ecauw' all thc^se solut ions, while answering 
some of (he difficult ice, leave almost as many unan* 
swcml. If then we must be* content with hyfKithesis, 
we ought at least to prt^fer the most satisfactory* 
The analysis of the text wx'ms to ogret* fairly well 
with the h>*|)i)t hesis of two sourt'es — Mark and (J. 

e. Quelle, the non-Marcan document); but a con* 
Vrvativc critic will adopt it only in «<> far as it is not 
incompatible \Mth sueh data of trailition iKmcemtng 
the origin of the CuMqHds as an' certain or worthy of 
rem K'ct 

i'h<*tM' data may Ik' rmimnl as follows, (a) The 
(h>s)N*ts arc really the work of thow* to whom they 
have biH'n always attributid, although this attribu** 
tion Tiiuy jsThaps be t*x)>lamiHl by a iiiort* or less me- 
ditttf* authorsliij) Thus, the Apostle St. Matthew, 
having WTitten in Aramaic, did not himself put into 
(Intf'k the canonical (lospel which has come down to 
us under his iiariif*. However, the fact of his lieiiig 
conMiderf*d the author of this (loiqicl nee<‘ssarily «tn>- 
|M)Sf's that betwfH'n the original Araumie and tne 
(IriK'k text there is, at least, a substantial conformity. 
The original text of Ht. Matthew is wrtainly prior 
to the ruin of Jerusalem there are even reasons for 
dating it earlier than the Epistles of Bt. Paul and con- 
wquentlv about the year 50. We know nothing defi- 
nite of the date of its Ixung rendcrtxi into Clrei'R, (b) 
Everything isK*ms to indicate the date of the comtio- 
sition of Bt. Mark as uIkiuI the time of Bt. Peter's 
death, corisecpiently betwe<»n 60 and 70. (c) Bt. l.Atke 

U'ils us expressly that before him “many look in hand 
to set forth in oWler“ the ( iostK‘l. What I h<»n was the 
date of his own work? Alw)Ut the year 70. i i is to l>e 
rememUTed that we must not exp<*et from (lie an- 
eienis the precision of our UMslern ehnmology td) 
The Johannine writings belong to the end of the first 
Of'ntury, from (hi* year 00 to 100 (approximately); 
exiv^jt |>erhaps the A|KK'‘aly|>s<*, which some modem 
critics elate from about t he end of the reign of 

A. n. 6H (SIX* (JOSPKL AJtfP CiOHFKlil). 

IV. Transmihsion or thk Trxt. — N o book of 
ancient times has come dowm to us exactly mi It ksft 
the liands of its author — all have limi in some way 
altered . The material <x>miitions under whldi a book 
was spr«*ad Is^fore the invention of printing (1440), 
the little care of the copyists. «irref?torf, and giowia* 
tors for the text, so different from the desire of accu- 
racy exhibitixl to-day, explain sufficiently the divmr- 
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geneea we find between variou« MSS. of the same 
work. To these causes may be added, in regard to 
the Scriptures, exegetical diflficulties and dogmatical 
controversies. To exempt the ^red writings from 
ordinary conditions a very sijecial providence would 
have been necessary, and it nas not been the will of 
God to exercise this providence?. More than 150,000 
different readings have be<!n found m the older wit- 
nesses to the text of the New Testament — which in 
itself is a proof that Scriptures are not the only, nor 
the principal, means of revelation. In the concrete 
order of the present economy God ha^i only to pre- 
vent any such alteration of the sacred texts as would 
put the Church in the moral nec^^ssity of announcing 
with certainty as the word of Gml what in reality was 
only a human utterance. l^*t us say, however, from 
the start, that the substantial tenor of the sacred 
text has not bwn altercHl, notwithstanding the uncer- 
tainty which hangs over some more or less long and 
more or less imiHirtant historical or dogmatical pas- 
sages. MoreovcT — and this is very important — these 
alterations are not irremwliable; we can at le^t very 
oKen, by studying the variants of the texts, eliminate 
the defective reading and thus re-establish the prim- 
itive text. This is the object of textual criticism. 

A. Brief Hiatory of the Textual Cnttciem . — The 
ancients were aware of the variant readings in the text 
and in the versions of the New Testament; Origen, St. 
Jerome, and St. Augustine particularly insisted on 
this st.ate of things. In every age and in diverse 
places efforts were made to remedy the evil; in Africa, 
in the time of St. Cyprian (250) ; in the East by means 
of the works of Ongen (200-54); then by those of 
Lucian at Antioch and Hesychius at Alexandria, in 
the Iwginning of the fourth cen tiny, loiter on (3H3) 
St. Jerome revised the Latin version with the aid of 
what he considered to In? the best copies of the Greek 
text. Betweim 400 and 450 llabbula of Edeasn did 
the same thing for the Syriac version. In the thir- 
teenth century the universities, the Dominicans, and 
the hVanciscans undertook to correct the Latin text. 
In the fifteenth century printing lessened, although 
it did not complettdy suppress, the diversity of read- 
ings, because it spread the same tyiie of text, viz., that 
which the Hellenists of the Renaissance got from the 
Byzantine scholars, who came in numbers to Italy, 
Germany, and France, after the capture of Constan- 
tinople. This text, after having been revised by Eras- 
mus, Robert tlstienne. and Th^iore de B^^ze, finally, 
in lo33, became the lilzeverian edition, which was to 
bear the name of the received text". It remaimKi 
the ne varietur text of the New Testament for Protes- 
tants up to the nineteenth century. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society continued to 8|)reatl it until 
1904. All the officiw Protestant versions depended 
on this t<'8t of Byzantine origin up to the revision 
of the Authorized Version of the Anglican Church, 
which took place in 1881. 

The Catholics on their side followed the official 
edition of the Latin Vulgate (which is in substance the 
revised version of 8t. Jerome), published in 1592 by 
order of Clement VII)[, and called on that account 
the Clementme Bible. Thus it can be said that, 
during two centuries at least, the New Testament was 
read in the West in two different forms. Which of the 
two was the more exact? According as the ancient 
MBS. of the text were discovered and ^ited, the critics 
remarked and noted the differences these MSS, pre- 
sented, and the divergences between them and 
the commonly receiviKl Greek text, as well as the Latin 
Vulgate. Tne work of comparison and criticism that 
became urgent was beguiij and for almost two centu- 
ries has been conducted with diligence and method by 
many scholars, amongst whom the following deserve 
a s^iecial mention: Mill (1707), Bentley (1720), 
Bengel (1734), Wetstein (1751), Semler (1765), 
Gried[>ach (1774), Hug (1809), Scboli (1830), both 


Catholics, Lachmann (1842), TregcU^ (1857), 
Tischendorf (1869), Wostcott and Hort, AbbtS Mar- 
1^(1883), and at present B. Weiss, H. Von Soden, 

R. (;. Gregory. , ^ . xt 

B. Resources of Textual Criticism . — Never was it as 
easy as it is in our own days to see, consult, and con- 
trol the most ancient documents concerning the New 
Testament. Gathered from almost everywhere they 
are to be found in the libraries of our big citiejs (Rome, 
Paris, London, Saint Petersburg, Cambridge, etc.), 
where they can be visited and consulted by everyone. 
These documents are the MSS. of the Greek text, the 
old versions and the works of ecclesiastical or other 
writers who have cited the New Testament. This 
collection of document.^, daily increasing in number, 
has h^n called the apparatus cnticus. To facilitate 
the use of the codices of the text and versions they 
have been classed and denominated by means of 
letters of the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin alphabets. 
Von Soden recently introduced another notation, 
which essentially consists in the distribution of all the 
MSS. into three groups designateti respectively by the 
three Grei'k letters 5 (i e. the MSS. contain- 

ing the Gospels and something else as well), e (i. e. 
fteyyAia, the MSS. containing the Gospels only), 
a (i. e. dTotTToXof, the MSS. containing the Acts ana 
the Epistles. In each series the MSS. are numbered 
accoraing to their age. 

(1) Manuscripts of the Text. — More than 4000 
have ht'en already catalogued and partly studied, only 
the minority of which contain the whole New Testa- 
ment. Twenty of thes<* texts are prior to the eighth 
century, a dozen arc of the sixth century, five of the 
fifth century, and two of the fourth. On account of 
the number and antiquity of these documents the 
text of the New Testament is better established than 
that of our GrcH'k and Latin classics, except Virgil, 
which, from a critical point of view, is almost in the 
same conditions. The most celebrated of these manu- 
scripts are: B Vaticanus, 5 1, Rome, fourth cent.; 
Sinaiticus^ S 2, Saint Petersburg, fourth cent.; C 
Ephramus resmptus, d 3, Paris, mth cent.; A Alex- 
andnnus, S 4, Ixindon, fifth cent.; D Cantahngiensis 
(or Codex Bezae) 6 5, C'ambridge, sixth cent.; D 2 
Claromontanus. a 1026. Paris, sixth cent.; Laurensis, 
9 6, Mount Athos, eighth-ninth cent.; E Basilcensts, 
« 55, B&le, eighth cent. To these copies of the text 
on parchment a dozen fragments on papyrus, recently 
found in Egypt, most of which go baefc to the fourth 
century, one even to the third century, must be added. 

(2) Ancient Versions. — Several are derived from 
original texts prior to the most ancient Greek MSS. 
These versions are, following the order of their age, 
I.Atin, Syriac, Egyptian, Armenian, Ethiopian, 
Gothic, and Georgian.^ The first three, especially 
the Latin and the Syriac, are of the greatest impor- 
tance. (1) Latin version.—Up to about the end of 
the fourth century, it was diffused in the West (Pro- 
consular Africa, Rome, Northern Italy, and espe- 
cially at Milan, in Gaul, and in Spain) in slightly dif- 
ferent forms. The best known of these is that of 
St. Au^stine called the I tala", the sources of which 

f o as far back as the second century. In 383 St. 
erome revised the Italic type after the Greek MSS., 
the best of which did not differ much from the text 
represented by the Vaticanus and the Sinaiticus. It 
w^as this revision, altered here and there by readings 
from the primitive Latin version and a few other 
more recent variants, that prevailed in the west from 
the sixth century under the name of Vulgato. (2) 
S>Tiac Version. — ^Three primitive types are repre- 
sented by the Diate^ssaron of Tatian (second cent.), 
the palimpsest of Sinai, called the Lewis codex from 
the name of the lady who found it (third cent., per- 
haps from the end of the second), and the Codex of 
Cureton (third cent.). The Synac Version of this 
primitive epoch that still survives contains only the 
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Gospels. Later, in the fifth (‘entury, it was revisiHi 
after the Greek text. The most wkiespreail of thtw 
revisions, which tx'canie lUinosi the otfieial version, is 
calM the Pvmttd ^.IVshitU), suiiple, vulfmte^ the 
others are cathHl Phiioxenian (sixth t'ent.)^ Heraclt^i 
(Seventh cent ), aiui Hyro- Palestinian (sixth ('cnt ), 
(3) Eg\'t>tian Nersion —The best -known tyjK* is that 
called Bohaine (us«hI in tht‘ iX'lta from Alexamlna to 
Memphis) and lUso C 'optic from the jn'iierie name 
C’opt, which us a (Xirruption of the (irts'k atyinrroi 
version of Ixiwer KfO’pt 

dates from the fifth eenturv. A gn^ater interest is 
attached to tlie version of Tpix^r I'l^'pt, ealhsl the 
Sahidie, or Theban, which is a work of the third (H'Ii- 
tury, tierhaps even of the seixind. Unfortunately it 
IS only incompletely known as yet. 

Thest* anei(*nt versions will l>e (xmsideretl pn'ci«' 
and firm witneast's of the GnH'k text of the first tlm‘e 
centuries only when we have critical cslitions of them, 
for they themselves are n*pn\sc‘nt<'<l by copies that 
differ from om* juiother. The work has I M'on under- 
taken and IS alromly fairly arlvanml. Tlie primitive 
Latin version hiui heini lUreiulv rt*ronstitut(Hi by the 
lientHlictine I). Sabatier (“ Piidioruin Sneronini lat- 
inap versiones ant iqiia' sc‘u Vetus Italiea”, Keiins, 1743, 
3 vols ), the work has Im^oti taken u]> wiin and com- 
pleted in the English collection “ Gl(i-1.4it in Biblical 
Texts'’ (1KS;T1911), still m I'ours*' of publication. 
The critical edition of the I^tin Vulgate ]mblwhed at 
Oxford bv the Anglicans Wordsworth and White, 
from 1H89 to KK)5, givc‘s the Goms^ls and the Acts. 
In P.I07 the BeiUHlictiiies rei'cived from Pius X tin* 
conimis.si(m to pn*par<' a enlical ediliiin of the Lit in 
!iibl<‘ of St. Jerome (< )ld and New’ T(»stament ). The 

Diateasaron’' of Tatmn is known to us by the Arabic 
version edited in IHSH by Mgr. ('lasea, and by the 
Armenian version of a oominentarv of St. Ephraiun 
(wdiieh IS fouruled on the Synae of ralian) translatinl 
into Latin, in 1H7(), by th(‘ Meclntansts Auchar and 
Mwsinger. The recent ])ublicalions of 11 Von S<Kl<*n 
have contributed to make the work of Tatian better 
known. Mrs. A. S. Ix’wus has just published a eom- 
parative fxlition of the Synae paiimpw'st of Sinai 
(1910); this had already done by F. (\ Burkitt 
for the Gureton emlex, in BK)4. There exists also a 
critical ixlUion of the IVshitlo by G. U. GwiIImm 
( P.K)l) . As n'gards the Eg.vpt ian versions of t he ( loi^ 
pels, the n'cent iniition of G. Hcirncr (UK}I-19I1, 5 
vols.) has put them at the disTKiKilion of all tliow' who 
rea<i (Viptic and Sahhlic. 1 h(* English t ranslal ion, 
that accompanies thimi, is meant for a wider circle of 

^^^Ts^^^itations of F/cclesiastical Authors —The text 
of the whole New Testament could be reconslitutiMl 
hv imtling togi'thcr all the citations found in the 
Fathers. It would \w particularly eoMV for tin; (»os- 
Twls and the ini|K>rtanl Epistlc‘s of St. Paul Irom a 
Imrelv enlical ixunt of view, the text of the I at hers of 
the first thret' centuries us ]>artirularly imjMirtant, 
expocially Irena'us, Justin, Origen. Glement of Alex- 
andria, Tertullmn, (\vprian, and later on Eiihraem, 
Cvril of Alexandria, (Chrysostom, Jerome, and Augus- 
tine Herf‘ again a preliminary step must lie token 
bv the critic. Ji^-fore pronouncing that a Father 
r^ad and quotfsi the New T<«tament m this or that 
way, we must first be sure that the tx-xt as m its pres^ 
ent form had not Iwn harmonixed with the reaxling 
commonly received at the time and m the eouniry 
wdiere the Father’s works wert' edit^sl un print or in 
MSS). The reeemt editions of IWIin for the (^reek 
Fathers and of Vienna for the I^iin Fathers and 
espi'cially the monographs on the citations oi i\w 
T€»flt ament in the Aixjstolic Feathers (Gxford Hociety 
for Historical Theology, 1905), in Bt. Jiwtin (Bou^t, 
1891), in Tertullian (lionsch, j^71), m Clement oi 
Xandria (Bamax^ lft09) m St. 

Sodon, 1909), in Gi^cn (Ilatitach, 1909), in 


Kpliraem (Burkett. 1901), in Marcion (SWm, 1890), 
are a vaiual»le help in Uiia work. 

C McMiMi/ofiotiv*/.— (1) The different ix^infs at- 
for the Hame word ww tirat noted, Uien they 
wen^ elasstni according to their causes; involuntary 
variants: laiwus, htmioioleleuton, itacuunua. iieriptio 
«’<nitmua, voluntary varianu, liannomxing of the 
texts, t'xi'gcaiis dogmatical eontroversiea, iiUirginal 
ailaptations. This hoatner was only an a<>cuiinila* 
tion of matter for critical discussion, (2) At first, 
the prtM'i'ss employed was that calleii individual 
examination, iliis tH>nsisls in examining t^ach case 
by itsi'lf, and it nearly always had as ri'sult that the 
reivling found in most documents was considered 
the right one. In a few canes only the greater antiq- 
uity of certnin n'mlin^p pn^vaiitHl over numerical 
sut>enorit V, Yet one witness might l>e right rather 
than a hiimlr^Mi others, wiio oftnn depend on oom- 
num soum^s, ICven the oldest text we have, if not 
itsf lf the original, may Ih^ corrupt ^ or derivi^d from an 
unfaithful n'-pixsluction. To avtud as far as possibln 
them' oreasioiis of error, eritii^ were not long before 
giving }>refen'nec to the qualiW rather than tci the 
nuinls'r of the <UM*mnents. liie imiaranttHW of the 
fuiidity of a copy ar<> known by the history of the 
inti'niiediatc ones connecting it with the original, tliat 
is liy its genealogy. The genealogical proet«i waa 
brought into vogue esisM’ially by two gn*at Gambridge 
si holars, West I'm t and Hort. By dividing t he texU^ 
versions, and Patristic citatioris into familiofi, they 
arrivcKl at tln‘ following eoiuiusions: 

(a) Tlie docunientH of the New' Testament are 
gnnqH'd in thnn* families that may lx* eallixi Alegan- 
drmn, Syrian, and Wi'stern. None of these is entindy 
fnv froin alterations, (i) The text called Western, 
best rcprew'iitfsl by 1>, is th*' most alliTixl although it 
W'ns widely spH'iwl in the sckxiiuI and third wnturioa, 
not only in the West (primitive l^atin Version, Bt. 
Irena'us, St llippolitus, Tertullian, St. (\’imnan), but 
also m the Flast (jinmitivc* Hyrioe VVrsion, Tatian, and 
even ( 'lenient of Alexandria). However, we find in it 
a certain nuinlsT of original readings which it. alone 
has prcHiTvcd. (ii) The Alexandrian text is the Inut, 
this w'lis the receiveil ti‘xt in F.g>'pt and, to a wtain 
extent, in Palestine. It is bi lie found, but fiwlultw- 
at <si , m G ( at least fis rc'gards 1 he ( josnels) . It is more 
pur<» in the Bohalric Version and in Hi. ('yril of Alex- 
andria The current- Alexandrian text however la 
not primitive. It appf’ars to l>e a siib-ty|>ei dertvnd 
from an ohler and better pres<*rvetl text which wchave 
almost pure in B and N . It is this text that WestaHt 
and ilort call neutral, l^ocausi* it has iMieli kept, not 
iibwjlutely. blit much more than all the others, fre« 
from the deforming influencf*s which have systcfnati- 
rally ereatisl the different ly|M*s of text. The ntnitrai 
U'xt which is suiM'rior to all the others, although not 
|M*rfeet, is at t lasted by Origen. Ikdoit* him we have 
rir» jKwitive teatimonv, but Idstorieal aiiologiiw ana 
es|HMially the data of internal (Titicism show that it 
must lw‘ primitive, (iii) Ik'twf-fm the Wi^stem 
and the AlexAridrian text is the place of the Byri^i 
which was that at Antu^ch in < 'anpa^loiia and at 
( *onsl aut imiple in th*^ time of Ht. John ( lirysoidom. 
If is the n'sult of a rnetluxlical ‘'<Tonflueti<?»* of liie 
Western text with that riNvdveil in F^ypt and P«J^ 
tme towards the middlf^ of the third cetifuiy. Ibe 
Syrian text must have l>etm e^liteti lietwecn the year* 
2h0 and This tyi»e has no value for the 
struct ion of the original as all the readmgi whkh 
are is'ciiliar to it an* simply alteratioiis. A* tragard* 
the (Josrsds, the Hyrtan text is friijfMl in A and E, F, 
G, H, K, anil also in most of the Pasehittn MSB., 
Armenian Version, and esiKHUiiIly in Bt. John J.>hry*^ 
gfom. The *‘receive<i text" is the modem diMPCwna'- 
ant of this B3rrian text, « * . s ^ 

(b> The Latin Vulgate cannot be eksaiid in any m 
tb^ groupa. It t*vMi«*nily depend* on an ©deetks 
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text. St. Jerome revised a weatem text with a neu- 
tral text and another not yet determined. The whole 
waa contaminated, fc^fore or after him^ by the Syrian 
text. What ie ccjrtain is that his revision brought the 
Latin version perceptibly nearer to the neutr^ text, 
that is to say to the b€^t. As to the received text 
which was compiled without any really scientific 
method, it should be put completely aside. It differs 
in nearly 8000 places from the text found in the Vati- 
can us, which IS the best text known 

(c) We must not confound a received text with 
the traditional text. A rec(*iv<*d text is a determined 
t 3 rpe of text used in some particular place, but never 
current in the whole Church. The traditional text 
is that which has in its favour the constant testimony 
of the entire Christian tradition. Considering the 
substance of the text, it (*an tie said that every 
Church has the traditional text, for no Church was 
ever deprived of the substance of the Scripture (in as 
far as it pre8€»rved the integrity of tlie Canon); but, as 
regards textual criticism of which the obiect is to 
recover the iptnsnma verlm of the original, tnere is no 
text now existing which can be rightlv called “ tra- 
ditional'’. The original text is still to ne established, 
and that is what the editions called critical have been 
trying to effect for the last century. 

(d) After more than a century’s work are there 
still many doubtful readings? According to West- 
cott and Hort seven-cughths of the text, that is 70(X) 
verses out of 8()00, are to be considered d(*finitely 
established. Still more, critical discussions can even 
now solve most of the contested cases, so that no 
serious doubts exist except concerning about one- 
sixtieth of the contents of the New Testament. Per- 
haps even the number of passages of which the 
authenticity has not yet had a sufficient critical dem- 
onstration does not exceed twelve, at least as regards 
substantial alterations. We must not forget, now- 
ever, that the C’l^bridge critics do not include in this 
calculation certain longer passages considered by them 
as not authentic, namely the end of 8t. Mark (xvi, 
^20) and the episode of the adulteress (John, viii, 

(3) These conclusions of the editors of the Cam- 
bridge text have in general be<m accepted by the 
majoritv of scholars. Those who have written since 
them, mr the past thirty years, B. Weiss, H. Von 
Sotien, 11. C. Gregory, have indeed proposed differ- 
ent classifications; but in reality they scarcely differ 
in their conclusions. Only in two points do they differ 
from Westcott and Hort. These latter have accord- 
ing to them given too much importance to the text 
of the VaticanuB and not enough to the text called 
Western. As regards the last-mentioned, rewmt dis- 
wveries have made it better known and show that it 
is not to be ovennuch depreciated. 

D. RmiUs. — (1) The critical editions of the New 
Testament resulting from a personal study of the 
sources, which have appearedf during the past fifty 
years are those of Const. Tischendorf, Novum Tes- 
tamentum gn3Bct\ editio octava critica major” (186^ 
1872), with the Prolegomena to Tischendorf ’s eighth 
edition of C. R. Gregory, 1894; that of S. P. Treg^les, 
*‘The Greek New Testament, with the Latin version 
of Jerome from the cod. Amiatinus” (1857-1872), and 
an apt>endix of Dr. Hort (1879); that of B. F. W’est- 
cott and F. J. A. Hort, ”The New Testament in the 
original Greek” (1881), with a volume of introduction 
edited by Hort; that of B. WViss, “Das neue Testa- 
ment” (1892-9), and a more recent edition (1902-5). 
H. Von Soden has published only the valuable intro- 
duction to the edition of the text, which is being pre- 
pared for the last twelve years, under the title “Die 
Bchrift.en dee neuen Testaments in ihrer &ltesten 
eireichbaren Textgestalt hergestellt auf Grund ihrer 
Textgeechichte” (1902-10). C. R. Gregory also has 
announced that he is preparing a new critical edition 


(cf. Vorschlfige fur eiiu; kritische Ausgabe des grie- 
chischen neuen Testaments, 1911). 

(2) From the materials thus collected manuals have 
been edited. The best known to students are the 
following: R. F. Weymouth, who^ work aims at being 
the resultant of the critical editions that appeared 
before 1886. The author usually sides with the 
majority. O. de Gebluvri (1895) follows Tischendorf; 
K Nestle (1898) (Greco-Latin) keeps in his text the 
reading accepted by both Tischendorf and Westcott- 
Hort (this ordinarily means the accord of B with N). 
If they do not agret', the editor generally follows Wey- 
mouth and Weiss. Since the year 1904 (he British and 
Foreign Bible Society have substituted t he text of Nes- 
tle for the received texi, which it had used from the 
time of its establishment. Besides these Protestant 
texts there are three (Jroco-Latin editions of manuals 
of C’atholic origin: F Brandscheid (1893); Hetz- 
enauer (1896); E. Bodin, who published an anony- 
mous edition (Paris, 1011). Between the Protestant 
and Catliolic editions there is a double difference. 
The latter keep in their text the sections of which the 
authenticity is contestf d (Mark xvi, 9-20; Luke xxii, 
43-44; John v, 4, viii, 1-11; I John v, 7); and also 
in their choice of variants they pay more attention to 
the readings authorized by the Latin Vulgate. 

V. Contents of the New Testament. History 
and Doctrine , — The New Testament is the principal 
and almost the only source of the early history of 
Christianity in the first century. All the “Lives 
of Jesus Christ” have been com[X)8ed from the Gos- 
pels. The history of the Apostles, as narrated by 
Renan, Farrar, Fouard, Weizsacker, and IjO Carnus, 
is b^d on the Acts and the Epistles. The “The- 
ologies of the New Testament”, of which so many have 
been written during the nineteenth century, are a 
proof that we can with canonical texts build up a com- 
pact and fairly complet(‘ doctrinal system. But what 
18 the wrorth of these narrations and syntheses? In 
what measure do they bring us in contact with the 
actual facts? It is the question of the historical 
value of the New Testament which to-day preoccupies 
higher criticism. 

A. History . — Everybody agrees that the first three 
Gospels reflect the beliefs regarding Jesus Christ and 
his work current among Christians during the last 
quarter of the first century, that is to say at a dis- 
tance of forty or fifty years from the events. Few 
ancient historians were in such favourable conditions. 
The biographers of the Caesars (Suetonius and Taci- 
tus) were not in a better position to get exact infor- 
mation. All are forced to admit, moreover^ that in 
the Epistles of St. Paul we come into immediate con- 
tact with the mind of the most influential propagator 
of Christianity, and that a quarter of a century after 
the Ascension. The faith of the Apostle represents 
the form of Christian thought most victorious and 
most widespread in the Greco-Roman world. The 
writings of St. John introduce us to the troubles of 
the Churches after the fall of the Synagogue and the 
first encounter of Christianity with the violence of 
p^an Rome; his Gospel expresses, to say the least, 
l^e Christian attitude of that period towards Christ. 
The Acts inform us, at all events, what was thought in 
S>Tia and Palestine towards the year 65 of the foun- 
dation of the Church; they lay before our eyes a 
traveller’s diaiy which allows us to follow St. Paul 
from day to day during the ten best years of his 
missions. 

Must our knowledge stop here? Do the earliest 
monuments of Christian literature belong to the class 
of writings called memoirs”, and reveal only the 
impressions ^d the judgments of their authors? Not 
a single critic (meaning those who are esteemed as 
such) has yet ventured to underrate thus the his- 
t^cal worth of the New Testament taken as a whole. 
The ancients did not even raise the question, so 
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evident did it seem to them that these texts narn»t*Hl 
faithiully the history of early t’hnatmnitv. \\hat 
aroustxl disinmt of nuxlerii oritic^ was faiicuxi 
discovery that these writings although sincen* were 
none' th(* h'ss hiasixi. ( onitKistMl, as \mks< said, hy 
behevers and for UHievers or, at all events, m favour 
of ilie Faith, tfiey aim luueh more at rendering ertni- 
ible the life and t<‘aehmg of Jesus tlian at simplj rt*lat- 
ing what lie did and iirea^-lu'tl. And then they sa\ 
them* texts eontaiu irreeoneilable (H»nlra<lii'iHms which 
testify to uncertainty and variety in the trmhtioii 
taken up liy them at ditTcR*ut stages of its develoi>- 
ment. 

(1) It isafprwdthat the authors of the New Tt‘sta- 
ment were sincere. Were they dtH'eivts^l? If the 
wTiting of truthful history shouUl, appar<‘ntly, Ih^ 
given up altogiUher They wiTe near the events all 
ey('-\vitne8s<*s or deiMm(iin|t imiiHshately on eye-wit- 
nesses. In their view the hrst cxuidition t<» be alhwtHl 
to “testify" on (lostiei history \^as to have sivn the 
I/ord, esi)eciaUy the risrm liortl < Acts, i, 21 *22, I (’or , 
IX, 11; XI, 2il; I John, i, F4; Luke, i, 1—4) Them' 
witm*8st's guarantee matters easy to obm'rv<* and at 
th<* same time (»f su])reme im])ortan(v to their r<*aders 
'Fhe latter must have (‘ontnilhsl asmTtions elairnuig 
to impose an obligation of faith ami atlendeil willi 
consiaerable practical conm'cpiences, all the more m> as 
this control was easy, siiu*e the matters were in ques- 
tion that ha<l taken place in pubhe and not “in a <*or- 
ner", as St. Paul says (Act.s, xwi, 2tL cf ii, 22; lu, 
13-14). Besides, what reasonalile h(>)>e was there to 
get books ac(*<*])t<Hi( winch contaituHl an altcRnl form 
of the tnulition familiar from the teaching of the 
Churches for more than thirty years, and (liensluHl 
with all the afleclion that was borne to Jesus ('hrisl 
in jH'rson? In this sentiment we must ms*k the final 
reason for the tenacity of ecclcMastical traditions. 
Finally, them' texts control eacli otlier mutually. 
Written in different circum.stan(‘<‘H, with varying 
pnx)ccu])at ions, w’hy <lo they agree in .sulistaneer 
For history only knows one (Jinst and one tJos^ad; 
and this history is bas<*<l on the Nt'W' 'I’l^slamenL- 
Objective reality aloni' accounts for this agrts'ini'iit. 

It is true that them' same texts jirem nt a multitude 
of (lifferenceH in details, but the variety and uncer- 
tainty to which that may give rim‘ ths's not weaken 
the* staliility of the whole from a historical ]M>mt of 
view. ) Moreover, that tins is compatible with the 
inspiration and inerrancy of the Holy Scriptures, see 
Inhiuration of the Bihlk. 1'he cause's of them* 
apparent contraelictions have l)e*en long sine'e iKiintwl 
out: viz., fragim*ntary narratives of the same evemts 
abruptly put side by sule; differeml ]K*rH|K*ct ives of 
the saiiK* object aceortling as one take's a front or a 
side view; different exiiressions'to mc'an the same 
thing; aelaptation, not alteration, of the subj(*cl-mat- 
t(T acceirding txi the eircumst ancx*8 a feature bremght 
into relief; documents or traditions not agreeing ein 
all twinis, and which nevert he'h'ss the* sacnxj w’riter 
has relate-el, without claiming to guiirimtee* them in 
cv<*rvthing or eJecide* the <jue»stiein of their dive*rg<*n<*e. 
Them* are not sublletie's or subterfuges invenU*ei to 
excuse* as far as possible our Kvange'lists Similar 
ohse'rvat ions w'ouM he made about profane* authors if 
thiTP was anything to tv gaim-tJ by <tomK ao. Fry 
for examjile to harmejnize Tae'itus with himself in llis- 

toria;", V, iv, and V, ix. But HeToeiotus, I*olybiu«. 
Tacitus, Livy did not narrate the history of a fhKl 
come on earth to make men submit their whole* life 
to His word. It is under the influence of naturalistic 
prejudice that seime i)eople easily, 
priori, are opposed to the of the Biblical 

authors. Have not re*cent disco vene»s conic to show 
that St. Luke Ls a more exact historian than Flavius 
Josephus? It m true that the authors of the New 
Testament wcjrc all (’hrislians, but to I>e truthful 
must we be indiffere*nt tow’srds the facts we relate. 


Iaivc does not ncx^asiarily make its blind or untnithful^ 
on the contrary it can allow us to jienetrate tuenra 
d^H'plv into the knowknlgf* of our subjects. In any 
earn', Late extM>m*s the historian to a gnMAter danger of 
partiality; and is it jaismble to in* without or 
hate uiw'arils C'liristiamty? 

K*) Them* iH'tng the tamdilions, if the New 
ment has iiamlixl on to us a eoimterfeit of histor>\ the 
falsih(*»i ion must have cxmie alxmt at an earl>» date, 
aiul Im* iissignai>le neither to the insintwity iwir the 
mcomjM*iemT of its authors. It is the early Christian 
tradition on which they dejM*nd that ImxinitNS sus- 
}M'ctt*d in Its vital aourtx's, os if it hiul lieen fornuxi 
under influeiux's of n*hgK>u» instmets, which im*vo- 
eablv diKiuHsl It to In* mythical, legt'wdary, or, again, 
idealistic, as the symlH>lists put it. What it trans- 
mit ti‘<l t<i us was not m» much the historical figures of 
('hnst un tlu* imxlern act*i*ptatioii of the term) as His 

f mmhelii* image 3'he Jesus of the New* Testament 
mil become sueh as He might or ought to have lMX»n 
iiiiagiiuHi to be by one who saw in Him the Messias. 
It IS, doubtless, from the saying of Isaias, “Behold a 
Mrgin shall eiuuH'ive", that the Iwhef in the supep* 
natural eoius'ption of Jesus springs — a iH’lief which i« 
(h’fimtely formulat^sl in the narratives of St. Maftht^w 
an<l St. Luke. Su<‘h is the explanation cuireni 
amongst unlx'hevers of to-dav, and amongst an ever- 
iiH'reasing number of lil>eral I^xiti'stants, It is noto- 
ruHisly that of Harnack. 

AvowihIIv or no, this w*ay of explaining the fonna- 
turn of (loiqM*! tradition has iMsm put forward princi- 
pally to account for the siijicrnatural element wdth 
which tin* New’ Teslamciit is ixTriieat cd : the obitx>- 
tivity of this element is refiiscsl rei'ognition for reasons 
of a philosophical ordeT, anterior to any criticism of 
the text. The start ing-|>oint of this explanation b a 
mendy H|M*culat ivi* pri'uidiee. To the obhxdion that 
the jKisition of Strauss is'caine uriti*lial)le the day that 
critics liegan t4> admit that the New Testament was a 
work <if the lirsl century, and therefore a witm^wi 
closely following on the evM*nts, Harnack answers that 
tw'f'ntv years or even 11*88 suffice* for the formation of 
h'gi'nds. As Regards the abstract jHwwibihtv of the 
forrnaiion of a h‘gend that may be, but it still remains 
to Is- proveni that il is jKissible that a legend should Im 
fornifxl, still more, that it should win accept anc'c, in the 
sam<* (Mncrcte conditions as the CSoH|iel narrative. 
How is it that tlu* apocrypha never stiweiMJiHi in 
foR’ing th<*ir way into the ’mighty current that bore 
the canonical writing to all the ('hurches, and got 
tiiem accept c*d? Why were the oldf*st known to us 
not conijKisf'tl till at least a cemtury after the events? 

Flirt hermoR*, if the (iosjh*! narrative b really an 
exi»gf*tical creation basixl on the Old Tf*stamefit proph- 
e<*ies, how are we to e^lain its being what it b? 
There is no rrfenmee in it to texts of which the Mew- 
sianie nature is patent and accepted by the Jewbh 
hcJhkiIs. It b strange that the “Ii'gend*^ of the Magi 
come from the Fast at the summons of a star to adore 
the infant J<*sus should have left aside comfdetely the 
star of Jacob (Num., xxiv, 17) and the famous pas- 
sage in Isaias, lx, fl-H. On the other hand, texts are 
apiN*ak*d to of whi<*h the Median wii is not obvio^, 
and which do not s<*erfi to have ls*en commonly iri- 
tenm*te<i (then, at least ) by the Jews in (he same w'av 
astiv the (^iristians This is exactly the cam'* %vith 
St. Matthew, ii, 15, IH, 23, and ^whajM* i, Zh Th« 
Kvangelisis represent Jesus os the (lopuliwr prea4?h«r| 
par cireUmce, the orator of the cniwd in town and 
count r>'; they show' Him to us whip in hand, and they 
put into H IS mouth worIs more stinging St ill i^rcasaa 
to (he Pharisees. Accrinling to Ht. John (vjL 2ft, 07} 
xii, 44), He “ cries out" even in the Temple. Can that 
trait in hb physiognomy Ik* readily explaiinxl by 
Isaias, xlii, 2, who hail foretold of the servant of 
Yahweh : He shall not enr nor have retiyiect to person, 
neither shall hb voice be heard abroad^^T Again, 
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‘*The wolf ahall dwell with the Iamb and 

the Bucking child shall play on the hole of the asp' 
(Isaiaa, xi, would nave afforded material for a 
charming idyl, but the Kvangehsts have left that 
realism to the afKicrypha and to the Millenarians. 
What passa^* of the Prophets, or even of the Jewish 
apocalypse, inspired the first generation of C'hristians 
with the fundamental doctrine of the transitory char- 
a<;tcr of the l^aw; and, above; all, with the pn^iction 
of the destruction of JcTusalern and its Temple? 
Once one admits the initial step in this theory, he is 
logically led to leave nothing standing in the Gomiel 
narrative, not even the cnieifixion of Jesus, nor His 
existence itself. Solomon Keinach actually pretends 
that the Passion story is merely a commentary on 
Psalm xxi, while Arthur Drews denicHj the very exist- 
ence of Jesus Christ. 

Another factor which contributed to the alleged dis- 
tortion of thf* ( fO^K'l story was the neeessit y im|K3S(Hl 
on primitive Christianity of altering, if it were to last, 
the con(jeption of the Kingdom of God iireached by 
Jesus in person. On Ilis lips, it is said, the Gosynd 
was merely a ery of ‘\Sauve mu j)€ul” addressed to 
the world which He believeu to be alxiut to end. 
Buch was also the yiersuasion of the first Christ iam 
generation. But soon it was perceived that they had 
to do with a world which was to last, and the teaching 
of the Master had to be adapted to th(‘ new condition 
of things. This axlapiation was not achieved without 
much violence, done, unconsciously, it is true, to his- 
torical reality, for the neixl was felt of deriving from 
the Gostiel all the ecclesiastical institutions of a more 
re<;cnt date. Such is the eschatological exiilanation 
propagated particularly by J. Weiss, Schweitzer, 
jLoisy; and favourably received by Pragmatists. 

It is tnie that it was only later that the disciples 
understood the signifi(;ance of certain words and acts 
of the Master. But to try and explain all the Gospel 
story as the retros^>ect of the second ('hristiim gene- 
ration is like trying to balance a pyramid on its apex. 
Indeed the hyriothesis, in its general application, im- 
plies a state ol mind hard to reconcile with the calm- 
ness and sincerity which is readily admitted in the 
Evangelista and Bt. Paul. As for the 8tarting-i>oint 
of the theory, namely, that Christ wm the dup(‘ of an 
illusion about the imminent destruction of the world, 
it. has no foundation in tlie text, even for one who 
regards (lirist as a mere man, except by distinguish- 
ing two kinds of discourses (and that on the strength 
of the th(M>ry itself), those' that are traced back to 
Jesus, and those that have been attributed to Him 
afterwards. This is what is calk'd a vicious circle. 
Finally, it is false that the sece^nd Christian generation 
was prepossessed by the idea of tracing, per fas et 
tufas f everything — institutions and doctrines — back 
to Jesus in jwrson. The first generation itself decided 
mon* than once questions of the highest importance by 
referring not to Jesus but to the Holy Spirit and to the 
authority of the Apostles. This was eajiecially the 
case witfi the Apostolic conference at Jerusalem (Acts, 
xv), in which it was to be decided in w^hat concrete 
obwrvances the Goi^x>l was to take the place of the 
Law. St. Paul distinguishes exrin'ssly the doctrines 
or the institutions that he promulgates in virtue of his 
Apostolic authority, from the teachings that tradi- 
tion traced back to Christ (I Cop, vii, 10, 12, 25). 

\ Again it is to be presumcMi that if Christian tradition 
had oeen formed under the alleged influence, and that, 
with such histori^l freedom, there would remain 
apparent contradictions. The trouble taken by ajK)!- 
og^sts to harmoniie the texts of the New Testament is 
well known. If the appellation “Son of God“ points 
out a new attitude of tne Christian conscience towards 
Jesus Christ, why has it not simply replaced that of 
“ Son of Man ** ? The survival in the Gospels of this 
latter expression, dose by in the same texts with its 
equivalent (whi^ alone showed clearly the actu^ 


faith of the Church), could only be wi encmnbrance; 
nay more, it remained as a telltale mdication of the 
change that came— afterwards. It will be said per- 
haps that the evolution of popular beliefs, coming 
about instinctively and little by little, has nothing to 
do with the exigencies of a rational logic, and there- 
fore has no coherence. Granted, but it must not be 
forgotten that, on the ^^hole, the literature of the 
New Testament is a thoughtful, reasoned, and even 
apologetic work. Our adversaries can all the less 
deny it this character, as, according to them, the au- 
thors of the New Testament are “ tendentious’ ^ that 
is to say, inclined more than is right to give a bias 
to things so as to make them acceptable. 

B. Doctrines.— They are: (1) specifically Christian; 
or (2) not sjiecifically Christian. 

(1) (Christianity being the normal continuation 
of Judaism, the New Testament, must needs inherit 
from the Old Testament a certain number of religious 
doctrines concerning God, His worship the original 
destinies of the world, and espi'cially of men, the 
moral law, spirits, etc. Although these beliefs are 
not specifically Christian, the New Testament devel- 
ops and 7 >erfert 8 them, (a) The attributes of God, 
particularly His spirituality. His immensity, His good- 
ness, and above all His fatherhood are insisted on more 
fully, (b) The moral law is restored to its primitive 
perfection in what regards the unity and perjietuity 
of marriage, respect for God's name, forgiveness of 
injuries, and in general the duties towards one’s 
neighbours; the guilt of the simple desire of a thing 
forbidden by the Law is clearly set forth; external 
works (T)rayer, almsgiving, fating, sacrifice) really 
derive trieir worth from the dispositions of the heart 
that accompany them. The Messianic hope is puri- 
fied from tlie temporal and material elements with 
w'hich it had become envf‘loped. (d) The retributions 
of the world to come and the resurrection of the body 
are specified more clearly 

(2) Other doctrines, s])ecifically Christian, are not 
added on to Judaism to develop, but rather to super- 
8e<le it. In reality, between the New and Old Testa- 
ments there is a direct but not revolutionary succes- 
sion as a superficial observer might be inclined to 
believe; just as in living beings, the imperfect state of 
yesterday must give way before the perfection of 
to-day aJthough the one has normally prepared the 
other. If the mystery of t he Trinity and the spirit ual 
character of the Messianic Kingdom arc ranked 
among the peculiarly Christian dogmas, it is because 
the (Jld Testament was of itself insufficient to estab- 
lish the doctrine of the New Testament on this sub- 
ject; and still more because, at the time of Jesus, the 
opinions current among the Jews went decidedly in 
the opposite direction. 

(a) The Divine life common to the Three Persons 
(Father, Son and Holy Ghost) in the Unity of one and 
the same Nature is the mystery of the Trinity, 
obscurely typified or outlined in the Old Testament, 
(b) The Messias promised by the Prophets has come 
in the person of Jesus of Nazareth, who was not only a 
m^ powerful in word and work, but the true God 
Himself, the Word made man, bom of a virgin, cruci- 
fied under Pontius Pilate, but risen from the dead and 
now exalted to the right hand of His Father, (c) It 
was by an ignominious death on the Cross, and not by 
power and glory, that Jesus Christ redeemed the 
wwld from sin, death, and the anger of God; He is the 
Redeemer of all men (Gentiles as well as Jews) and He 
unites them to Himself all without distinction, (d) 
The Mosaic Law (rites and |)olitical theocracy) hav- 
ing been given only to the Jewisli people, and that for 
a time, must disappear, as the figure bwore the reality. 
To these practices powerless m themselves Christ 
substitutes rites really sanctifying, especially baptism, 
eucharist, and penance. However the new economy is 
to such a degree a religion in spirit and truth, that, 
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&b8o|ut«ly speaking, man oan he sav('d, in the absence 
of jJl extenor means, hy submitting himself fully 
to C«od by the faith and love of the R^eeraer. 

(e) Before Christ’s coming, men hml Ix eii treated 
by ChKi Jks slaves or children umier jige an‘ tn'atfsl, but 
with the (lOsiM'l begins a law of lov«‘ and hlK'rty writ- 
ten first of all in the heart; this law doi's not consist 
merely in the letter which forbids, commands, or nm- 
demns. It IS also, and chiefly, an interior grac«‘ which 
di^WRf's the heart to do the will of (Jod <f> The 
Kingdom of preach<'<l and establishtxi hv Jesua 
fChnet, though it exists alr<*ady visibly in the Chureh. 
will not be perfecteil until the end of the world (of 
which no one knows the day or the hour), when He 
will come Himsidf in |H>wer and maiestv to render to 
each one acconhng to his works. In t)ie meantime, 
the C.’hurch assisted by the Holy Spirit, imveriunl by 
the Apostles tuid their sucet^swors under the authority 
of Peter, teaeh<»s and jiropagatf^s the Ciosiad even to 
the ends of the earth | (g) Uive of our neighlnnir is 
rai.sed to tlic lieight of the love of (Jod, lierause the 
(t08p(‘l inak(‘s us (oxl and ('hrist in all men since 
they are, or ought to l>e, His mystical niemlK'rs, 
When nec(\ssarv, this love must lx* carried as far as 
the safTificf* of self. Such is (’hnst 's (xinimandrnent. 
(h) Natural morality in the Oosix*! is rajs<*d to a 
higher spher<* by the eounfuds of pi'rfection (jwverfy 
and chastity), wdiich may summe<l up as the inmi- 
tive renouiKH'rnent of the material gcnnls of this life, in 
so ffiT as they hinder our l>eing comjiletely given up to 
the service of (tod (i) Et^Tnal hf(\ wdiirh shall not 
fw* fully realiaed until after the resurrection of the 
iKxly, consists in the j)o 8 s<‘« 8 ion of (lod, wnm face to 
face, and of Jesus (^hrist 

Such are the fundamental ixiinfs of Christian 
dogma, as exjirt’sslv taught in tne New Testament. 
They are not founa collect e<l together m any of the 
Canonical IxKiks, but w<*re written throughout a |H'- 
riod I'Xtending from th(‘ middle of the first e<*ntury to 
the beginning of the s(*eond;and, c'onsequently, the 
hrsfory of the wav in which they were exorf'ssiKi at 
different times can lx* rceonstructfsl. Tlu*s<* lexis 
never could, and w'(*re nev<*r meant to, disi>ens<' with 
the oral tradition which pr<'e<Hle<l them. Without 
thus |K‘qH*tuaI commentary they would not always 
have h(‘en understrKKi and fre<iuently would have 
been misunderstf>od. 

Catholic Works,— JAf’QClKR, ffiiU. det du Nou^mu Tso- 

iament (4 vols , Pan*. 1903 -H). lorw. Xnut Tf»t. dnn$ 
chrH (PariH, 1911) HArntf-BHARSAf*, Afnn fnhlutue Sour. Ttal. 
(2 vols . Pans, 1910-U); HaTicroi., f/nvieujnrm^nl dt Jim* 
(Pans. Ioicm, Orpheu* H VirangtU (Poru, 1910); Hcbt, 

ChrtBtun (Pari*. 1912) *v, DrHASP. U trxU du Sour. Tm. m 
EtwU* (Pan*, I-Vh, May, 1911), C'hai'man Soften oh thr Knrlu 
HiBt oftkf (.ioBfwts (Oxford. 19(IS), OutlmeMof S. 

T. Hint (.\V-w York. 1S9K); 6>«. IrUrod to the lf<4u Scrip. 

/urrs (\cw York. 1903) mt < * z 

Protc-stant Works — Wiwrcorr-floirr. The New* TeMnmmt in 
the orvfftruU Oreek (2 vot* Curnbridirc, ^ 

Vft H\»t nndtis j'ranmnwnon (Edinrmrgh, 1904) , Hanoat 
J n the Syfioptu Problem (Oxford. 1911). M<»rrAT, JfUr^i, to M* 
S T (hMintnirgb. 1911). (.awom-m, A Hirt \trw nf the S T 
(Ix>ndon. 1901); HaRSacic, 

1901). liiKM. Luke the Phyetcutn (tr. Umiloti, bJitx. Hap- 

%ngio/Je*u* (tr. Loodoa, 1907); Ipkx. Acte of the Apoettfe {u, 
London, 1908) ; Kirtait, Queei of the Jeeue (tr. Umdoo, 
1906) hANOAT, //*/« of Chruft in (he Lwht of Recent Heemrch 
rdxfonl 1907 ) StaWTON. The (htepele ae Jfud. Ihocument* {( awi- 

Grbookt. ("anon and Text of £Ac S T (Sew York, 

Jewiali — MoNTunonz, Synoptic Oo»p (t>ofidon, 

Altred DtTRAim. 

Teftameiiti of the Twolro Patriarch#* See 

Apocrypha, subtitle IL 

Tcstam Bcnc?olentl», an Apost>oIic letter of 
IxH) XIII addr<*as<Kl to Cardinal Giblxins, 22 January, 
1899 It opens bv explaining its title, remarking 
that iust as His had given frequent proof 

of hM affection for the people M well aa for the 
in the United .‘States, by praiaing their apint and thw 
progrese, «o now the name affect ion proinpu him to 
point out certain things which abould be avoided or 


coirectetl, in onler to set at itwt controx'pivleii that 
were injurious to peace. Referring to the nreimm 
of the Fnmch translation of the **Life of Isaao 
Hwker”, as the occasion of ih(«e controversk^ he 
protxiei^ to examine c’tTtam tmuiions therein adv^anced 
on the manner of leading a Christian life. The bast# 
of these opinions is that, to make converts, the 
Church should aiiapt hcrsfdf to our advanceni civili- 
sation anti ndax her ancient rimnir as rc^ganls not 
onlv the rule of life but also tlie detnisit of fait Ik 
and shouiii pass over or miiiimisf^ certain iK>ints oi 
dwt fine, or twen give them a meaning which the 
(.Jiurtdi iias never held. On this the Vatican Ikmncil 
is clear; faith is not a dwtrine for 8|XH"iilat ion like a 
philosophical theory, to Ix' iTliiiqiiishiHl or in any 
mmmer «uppres>«Hl tmdt^ anv sjxx'ious pndext what- 
sexwer; such a prtxx'ss would alienate Catholics from 
the Church, instcaii of bringing converts. In tho 
w'onis of the council the Church must constantly 
adheix* to the siuiie doctrine in the same sense and 
in the same way; but the rule of C'hristian life admit# 
of imxhfii'at ions accnirding to diversity of time, place, 
or national custom, only such changes are not to 
dcixnid on the will of private individuals but on the 
judgment of the Church. What makfMi the new 
opinions mori' dfingt«rr>us is the prx'text of those who 
follow them that in matters of faith and of (Christ iim 
life each one should lx* frtK' to follow his iiwn btmi in 
the spirit of the largt' measurt* of civil liWrty rmig* 
niwHl in these days. The diffcnmci' fx*tw«x\ri the two 
sphert*s had aln^ady IxM'ti indicated in the Kncyclieal 
on the ('onsiitutum of Sinit^i. The argument now 
mlducetl m favour of this new hlierty is a jmqKXfterou# 
one. When declaring the infallibility of the po)M>, 
the Vatican (^luncil did not have in mind a situation 
in which, this papa) jm^rogativc acknowdtxlged, tho 
biithful might have a wider field of thought and 
action in religious maltiTs; rather the infaJlihllity 
wiis (li»clared in order to provide against the stx^ctal 
evils of our linn's, of lieenw» which is confounded with 
lilx'rty, and the liabit of thinking, saying, ami print- 
ing everything regardhws of truth. Jt was not in- 
tendiMl to hamixT real serious study or nwarch, or 
to conflict with any wcll-ascerlainiHl truth, but only 
to urn* the authority and wimlorii of the Church more 
effe<'tiiallv in protecting men against error. 

Next follows a considerat ion of the conseijuence# 
that flow from the firinciples and opinions just 
reji'et^il. First, it is dindarfs:! wrong to say that 
spiritual dinH'tion is less ne<xi<Hl in our days, on the 
si'ore that the Holy (Hiost is now more ixiunteou# 
with His gifts than in iiin<w past. The hiatory of th# 
(’hurch d(x»s not warrant this view. The Holy 
(fhoHt is ai tive in His influences and gfxxi irnpiiiiifsi; 
but Ills promptings arc not easily diiw*4^e<i or prop- 
erly followisl without external guidance. Divina 
Frovehmee has so arrangwl t hat men should bf? savcxl 
by men, and that men slioukl f>e Ictl to loftiiT holinecM 
by the dim'Jton of their fellows as in the vtum of Haul 
bv the help of Ananias. The more |X'rfi*ct the way 
of life one may enter the nion» dmw'tion is nacaiiaary. 
This has IxWthe invariable view <»f the C'luifdi and 
of fhosi* who have been remarkable for hohmsMi* 
H#*condly, natural virtui's must not lx extolW al>ov© 
the suiK'matural. The former, iMTc^rding to the new 
ofitnkins, are morrt in uec/irdance with pnwiml way# 
and reipainmients, and make men more nwly and 
strenuous; as if nature with grace ockhsl to it were 
weaker than when unaidni, or as if the habit of aettng 
always with gfXKl natural mcitivcii could he mis- 
tained without grace. Even were fhe acta of fiatumi 
virtue all they s<*em to b<* in ajyp^^tince^ how can they 
without grace become solid and enduring, or avail 
for the suix*matural heatiimie to which we w des- 
tined? Thinlly, it will not do to iwtabltsh a dtvti^ 
ix^tween the virtues and regard some a# paMim 
others as active, and advocate the praeiiee m th# 
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latter as more suitable for our day. There can be 
no really passive virtue. All virtue implies power 
and action, and every virtue is suitable at all times. 
Christ, meek and humble of heart or obedient unto 
death, is a model in every ^e, and the men who have 
imitated Him in these virtues have been powerful 
he4>s to religion and the State. Fourthly, the vows 
taken in religious orders must not bt‘ considered as 
narrowing the limits of true IdKTty, or as of little use 
for human society or for Christian perfwtion. This 
view is not in accord with the usage and doctrine of 
the Church. To assume the obligations of the coun- 
aels, in addition to those* of the commandments, is 
not a sign of weak-mindedness, nor unprofitable, nor 
hurtful, nor injurious to liberty; rather it is a way to 
the fuller liberty W which Christ has us free. 
The history of the Church, particularly in the United 
Btates, is a testimony to the alacrity and success 
with which the religious orders work everywhere, 
by pretwihing, teacliing, and by good example. 
Whether in active ministration, or in contemplative 
seclusion, they all merit well of human society, and 
their prayer propitiates the majesty of God. And 
the congregations that do not take vows are not to 
magnify their manner of life above that of the religious 
orders. Finally, as for methods of dealing with 
those who are not Catholics, it is not pruaent to 
neglect any method which has proved useful in the 
past. Should the proper authority approve of other 
methods such as, for instance, preaching, not in the 
church, but in any private or proper place, or by 
amicable conferences rather than oy aisputations, 
let this be done, provided that the men cievoted to 
this task be men of tricHi knowledgi? and virtue. 

The L<*tter concludes with a brief exhortation for 
unity, as against a spirit that would t<*nd towards 
developing a national Church. The term American- 
ism is approvixl as applying to the characteristic 
qualities which reflect honour on the American 
IHHiple, or to the conditions of their commonwealths, 
and to the laws and customs prevailing in them; but 
as applied to the opinions above enumerated it would 
be repudiated and condernncKl by the Bishops of 
America, ^‘If by that name be designated the char- 
acteristic qualities which reflect honour on the people 
of America, just as other nations have what is 8|K»cial 
to them: or, if it implies the condition of your com- 
monwealths, or the laws and customs prevailing in 
them, there is no reason why we should deem that it 
ought to be discarded. But if it is to be used not only 
to signify, but even to commend the above doctrines, 
there can be no doubt that our venerable brethren, the 
bishops of America, would be the first to repudiate and 
condemn it, as being especially unjast to them and to 
the entire nation as well. For it raises the suspicion 
that there are some among you who conceive and de- 
sire a Church in America ainerent from that which is 
in the rest of the world.’* 

This Letter put an end to a bitter controversy which 
had been aptated for nearly ten years, particularly in 
the Catholic pn^ss. In expressing their adhesion to 
the Holy See and their unqualified acceptance of the 
teaching) set forth in the Letter, the b&hops of the 
United States made it clear that whatever departures 
from the same might have occurred in this country 
they had not been either widespread or systematic as 
they had been made to appear by the interpretation 
put upon the ‘^Lifeof Father Heeker” in the preface to 
the French translation. (SeeHECKER, Isaac Thomas.) 

• (N«w York, ISM). Fr. tr, 
«n $airUf 
Vn Caiholtctaim Amerteain 
AwUneoin in Revue Fran^ 
ScHiu.. Dte tuNM T«%i urui 
inue Fmneatee eur la Vi# du 
*Fhe Feeueh lA/e of Fother 
OptmoH (Liverpool, 0 Dec., 

CoNDi B. Fallen. 


Eluott, The Life «/ FaM«r Heekm 
Klsin (Piuriii, ISOS): Maionrn, i 
(Rome itncl Perie. ISOS); Dblattiib, 
(Nboiul ISOS); Klbin, CcUhoiteteme 
taiee d*M*linbmtro (8ept.<-OoL, 1807); 
der aUe Olauhe; C^mNOKR, Im PoUm 
Heeker (Pnria, ISOS); Babbt. 
Heeker in Caikeiie Ttmee and Catholic 
ISOS). 


Test-Oath, MissorRi.— In Januar>^ 1865, there 
assembled in St. I^ui.^, Missouri, a Constitutional 
Convention” compe^d of indi\dduals, most of whom 
were unknown outside of the localities in which they 
claimed to reside. Th( y had been chosen by a frac- 
tion of the voters, as i)oople of voting age were gen- 
erally in either the Confederate or Federal army, 
or in the guerrilla companies then abounding, or 
were fugitives from their homes, in order to save their 
liv(*8. ^he '‘Constitution” made by this conven- 
tion was put in force on July, 1865, no one being al- 
lowed to vote on it unl(*8S he first took the test oath 
it provid(*d. A reign of teiror, accompani(*d by 
arson, robber>% and murder, in many parts of the 
state followt*d. Certain classes of persons, including 
bishops, priests, or other clergymen "of any religious 
persuasion, sect or denomination”, and teachers in 
any educational institution, were by the provisions 
of this Constitution allowed sixty days, after 4 July, 
1865, in which "to take, subscribe and file”, the oath 
prt*8cribed by it. Those' who failed to file it, and con- 
tiniu'd to preach, solemnize marriage, or teach, were 
subject to fine and iinprisonmemt. The terms of 
the oath, according to Justice Field of the Supreme 
Cfiurt of the United States, required amongst other 
things, the affiant to deny, not only that he nad ever 
been in armed hostility to the United States, or to the 
lawful authorities thereof, but that he had ever "by 
act or word”, manifest! (1 his adherence to the cause 
of the enemies of the United States, foreign or domes- 
tic, or his desire for th(‘ir triumph, over the arms of 
the United States; or his sympathy with those en- 
gaged in rebellion, or had ever harboured, or aided, any 
person engaged in guerrilla warfare against the loyal 
inhabitants of the United States. About the last 
of July, 1865, a pastoral letter, in Latin, of wdiich the 
following is a translation, was sent by the Most 
Rev. Peter Richard Kenrick, Archbishop of St. 
Louis, to every priest in his diocese, which was then 
coextensive with the state. 

St. Loub, July 28th, 1865. 
Reverend Sir: Since under the new Constitution, 
a certain oath is to be exacted of Priests, that they 
may have le^ve to announce God's word, and officiate 
at marriage, which oath, they can in no wise take, 
^thout a sacrifice of ecclesiastical liberty, I have 
iudffed it expedient, to indicate to you my opinion 
In the matter, that you may have before your eyes, 
a rule to be followed, in this extraordinary matter. 
I hope, that the civil power will abstain from exacting 
such an oath. But, should it happen otherwise, I 
wish you to inform me of the particular circumstances 
of your position, that I may be able to give you 
oounsel and assistance. I am, Reverend Sir, 

Your servant in the Lord, 

Peter Richard, 

Archbishop of St. Louis. 

The state officials ignored this letter, but their 
jjarty newspaper organ in St. Louis referred to it, 
as important in view of the large number of persons 
whom the Archbishop of St. Louis in one sense, may 
said to represent; and further because of the fact 
that at least three-fourths of such persons, have, 
throughout the war, been disloyal men”. The op- 
position prcM was almost silent. 

At that time. Rev. John A. Cummings, a young 
priest, was in charge of St. Joseph’s ^urch at Louisi- 
Pike C>)unty, Missouri. He had not taken the 
^th, and he said Mass and preached as usual, on Sun- 
day, 3 September, 1865. The court having jurisdiction 
of crimes committed in this county was held at 
Bowling Green some twelve miles distant, and con- 
vened with its accompanying grand jury on Monday, 
4 September. Fathw Cununmgs was indicted by a 
grand jury composed of men who had taken the in- 
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famo^ oath, promptly, on th<‘ fir«t day of the court, 
and the charjce wa^, that he acttnl as a pmist and inims* 
of the Catholic reliRious iH^rsuasion without hiivmir 
first taken, sulxscnhtHl, luid fiUni th«‘ mith of lovaJty. 
He was arrt'stiHl a ft‘w days afterwards, and bmiigfit 
into court m the custody of the sheriff on th«‘ ^th. 
When JisktHl to say whether he \Vii« cuiltv or not 
miilty, he<livliii(*d to answer, hut rtrU^Hitlu' A|K*stU'»’ 
Crmi. Hon 11. A Cani{»la*U. suhstHpienllv lieu- 
tenant-governor of the state, then t(H»k ehargt** of hi» 
defence at the instance of .some of Father Cumriungs* 
parishioners, and iinuie the siuiie tieferis<» whieh was 
afterwanls successful in the Sunrtane C<Hirt of the 
United StaU-s He wjis trunl on the 9th, ftuind guilty, 
and in default of tiaymeiit of a fine of conunitieil 
to jail, and plactsi in eonfinennmt with thna' }H*n<oiis 
of the most degratled typi‘, charginl with feloim^s. 
On 15 S<‘ptember, he gave IkiikI, la'ing dm»ct<Hl to do 
80 by Archbishop Kennok, who causcnl an apm^al 
to 1 h* taken to the Supreme Oairt of Missouri. That 
ct)urt had bmi, a few months before, n'organi*<Hi 
by militar\' force, junl its bench filled with m<*n com- 
mitUnl to upholding the oath. Father CAimmmgs' 
apjH'al was promptly denied in the following month 
of Oetolx'r, and then his ojise w^as apia*aled to the 
Supreme Court of the UniUnl Stutisa. Pendinj? hw 
appeal, many pnests and ndigious were imliet^Hl 
ami arrested; amongst others, the siiintly Bishop 
Hogan, of the dioetwt^ of Kansas City, Missfuiri, vet 
hviiig at the age of H2 years, then a prit>st at Cliil- 
licothe in Livingston County. He rnmle the oath 
as o<hous as jiossible by a(‘companying tlu^ arresting 
officer to the eoiirt-housi*, ilressisi in soutane, surplice, 
stole, and bin'ltu, carrying in Ins right hand a crucifix, 
and in his left a large Bible. He t<K)k a eluinge of 
Vfunie, gave Ixmd, ami w'as finally discfmrgtsl by the 
effect of the decision in the Cumrnmgs cam*. In an 
addrt^ b) some of his punshioners, refi’rring to Ins 
arri'st and the oath, he Haul: “Tin* civil autliority bus 
been, ever fnnn the days of Herod, the enemy <»f 
Christ. Tlie f^iu'stion, now finding, is not one merely 
of lovalty or disloyalty, past, jirem‘nt, <»r proM|M‘ctive. 
The issue i», whether the Cfiurch shall In* fnn* or 
not to exercisi* her natural and inln*n*nt right of calling 
into, or rejecting from, her inimstry whom she pl»‘am*s; 
or whether, yielding to the <lictation of the civil jxiwcr, 
Hh(* shall atimit those only, who, according to its 
judgim*nt, are fit for the ofhee,” 

In Cai>e (iirardeau Countv, the fanatics did not 
stop with prii'stfi, but indicUal eiglit Sisters of Ix>rr*tb) 
for U‘achmg. Sisb^rs Augusta and Margan^t were 
arrested by the sheriff, but the othens could not l>e 
found, and pn>bal)lv fiinl frotn their pcrseeuUini. 

W hen the case of Father CummuigR was heani in 
the Supreme Court of the llnibHi Statues in March, 
186C, there appiWMi for him, David Dudley Field, 
Reverdy Johnson, and Montgomer>^ Blmr, all thrw 
lawyers of national reputation. Notwiihstamlmg 
the sanctity of the princijiU^s involved, the Supreme 
Court, on 14 January, IH(|7, by only one majonty 
def'lared the fiath void, and thus n*lieve<l th<* pn<wtii 
and nuns of Missouri from further persecution. 
The effix?t of the deension in Father Cummings e^* 
i« best summariziNl J>y 

opinion in ex parte A. H. Garland (4 W alLUl) where 
he says of it: ‘'In this caae, the Cvonslitution of the 
State of Missouri, the fundamental law of the pf^iple 
of that »taU% a*lopU-*l by Ihrir popular yoU*. declaroa 
that no priost of any church ahalf cxcrci^ hw mini*, 
terial function*, unless he will show, by his own oath, 
that be ha* borne a true all.tpance to his pivomment. 
This court now holds this constitutional provimon 
void on the icround that the F«le^ (^institution 
foAids it”. Father Cummings’ health wa« senously 
injured by his brutal trwtiwnt ^ a 
afterward* he lost hi* mind, and died a martyr to 
the cause of civil and rclig?ous liberty. 


^ wf tms, Aft. 11, SteetkMMi 3, <V 7, 0* 

U. J#t*, .Sup, a. JtefMTU, XX XVI Xia. ( w, kiimwi: 

V(»i. 71 l\ S .Slip. ( t. iTitpori*. LXXI, SJ77. 

WitaUAM T. Johnuon. 

T 0 tg«l, JoHA.VN’, first public anUipoiiist of Luther, b. 
at Binia in MeiH!«en, Itik’i; d. at l^eipaig, 11 Aug.» 
1519. He bi'gan his studiee at IxHpitg during the 
senuviler of MS2-S3; wjw» promobM:! to the bacH^au* 
rt'ate m 14X7, Ixung the sixth in a class of fifty-aix. 
Ni>t long after he eiitt^rcd the Domiuktan Order, 
whether at Birna or Ixnpxig^ cannot Iw t^tablished. 
Dimtff^H'tum ami friction having arisim in the l.*ei|iiig 
ounuminity, hi* went to Home in H97 to ai'cure j>er* 
misKion fri>ni Joachim Turriamw, the general a( tho 
order, to enter anot her monastery. In spite of a 
call of this {HTtiiisston, he st'cins to have mirrunl his 
I>oml. A few years laUir we find him as prior of the 
niomvstery at (Uogau, whieh belongiHl to the Polish 
pmvinee At the riHjuwt of the l*olmh |>n>vinciial 
John .Vdvocati, he was apjioinUHl inquisitor for l\>- 
laiid by the miist4*r -general, Caji'*tan. At this time 
lie aliMi n*('t*ived tHTmission to itike the neeefisary sU^jis 
to have himself jinnnoBil to the doctorate of theoU>gy. 
His relations ivith the !vt*inzig convent mimt in the 
meant line have Ikh'ii frienoly again, for not only do 
WT find him prt'arhing a numlM*r of times in the I>o* 
miniciin church at Is'ipKig, but after st'Vering his rela- 
tions with the I’olish province he was apjxnnted iii- 
<]uisib>r of the Saxon prt>vinm». The activity of his 
life and publicitv of his offiei' made him a well-known 
figurt*. In L)0 :j Im made his first appearance as a 
pn*iicher of indulgences, wdien the Teutonic Order of 
Knights in Livonia <)btaintHl permission from Alex- 
ander VI t4> have a jnViilee indulgence for ihriH' ymrs 
iireached in the eccl<*siastieal pfovinei*s of Magde- 
inirg, Brerm'ii. and Uiga. Aflcv the la|)fK* of ihrt'O 
years Julius II (22 Nov., 15(HB granUnl a new indul- 
gence for thriMj a<iditional years in the nrovinees of 
C/ologne, Mainz, and Trier. At tho end of L5()9 he was 
induigi'fice commissary at Htriisburg, and fnnn here in 
1510 he went to NureriilsTg, WOrzburg. and Bambei^. 

Fnnn July, 1510, to April, 15UI, all tnwMxi of him 
were lost. H W'tis his apiKuvrance iM* an indulgence 
preacher in 151fi, to aid the construction of Hi . Pf'ter'a 
at Home (see LyriiKii, vol. IX, 44D, that thrust him 
inb» an undue pnmiinence, invi^sted him with an exag- 
gf*rated imiiortance, and bramUnl him with an uu- 
ineriUHl (xlium that only the most painstaking critical 
rm‘arch is now slowly lifting. It was while proaeh- 
mg at JfiterlKig, a small town outside of Haxony, not 
far fn>m WitU*nl>erg (whore the indiilgencMWi wort* not 
allowtHl to Ih^ prefwdied), that Lutlu'f in one of hit 
most violent philippics in 1541 relates ^^many ptxiple 
(»f Wittenberg afUT indulgenccii to JlBcrlK)f 

(Wider Hans Worst in “HammU. W/*, XXVI, 50- 
53), and then after much hiwi tat ion naiknl the ninety- 
five. ihemti on indulgene<!S on the castle church door at 
WitU*nberg. 31 Oct,, 1517. 'Hiat this preaching of 
the indulgene^'ss was not the priniarj^ and inimodiato 
cams* that pn*cipitate<l the pnmiulgation of Luther's 
ninefy-five tlu^^s may lx* inferred not only from his 
sulxM*(|uent wiurse but alMoi from the fact that Ifis 
^‘Annak's" of JUterlxig fUcchtius, V ita Joantus To- 
ztdii'', Witt/enb<?rg, 1717, A3 sq.) prove thatTetzel 
preaehe<l there as early as 10 April; that Luther Ui his 
letter to Archbishop Albrecht (Oct. 31, 1517) a^lnuts 
that he entertained the thought fin* a long time Un 
preach against indulgence abuftes (Kndeni, Mar- 
iin Luther's Brief weehwd”, L Frankfort, IHS4, II5)j 
that Tetzi*l for iM*v<>raI wtn^ks hail already in im 
district of Bratiiienburg (Paulus, ''Johaim Tciael , 
Mainz, IWKh 47). ^ ^ 

The theses diiqiute Ijidween Luther wid T^fel. ii 
hafidlM so eimimstantially in a jm*oeding votumo of 
TheCatuouc Excycu»f»dia (IX. 
nceil not riwat it here. The fniblicaiioti of Luii^a 
^‘Herraou on Indulgcfiioes and Grace was repUid to 
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by TetjBeFs “Vo^legung'^ isiaied in April, 1518 (I^a, 
in “A History of Auricular Confession and Indul- 
gences^’, 111, 395, erroneously makes it Vorknung), in 
which tne scholastically-trained thwiloRian, thougli 
not profotund, scentif nevertheless with keen penetra- 
tion, not a mere academic tournament, but a far- 
reaching and momenUnis battle of principles, involv- 
ing the very fundamentals of the Christian religion 
and the authority of the Church. He lays bare with 
extraordinary precision the unfort-unate conts'ciuences 
that would arise. At the close of his “ V'orI(‘png’\ 
Tetasel announces that he would pr€‘sently publish “a 
few other principles and positions". These are the 
second senes of theses, mty in number, with Tetz<*l 
as author, and published in May. 1518. In th(«c, in- 
dulgences are but lightly touched ufion, the burden of 
the argumentation being shifted to the authority of 
the Church. Totjsel as yet was only a bat^helor of 
theology. In the course of 1518 he was promoted to 
the doctorate, whether by the master-general or the 
University of Frankfort is not known. Luther's agi- 
tation having fnistrated further effort s to nonularize 
the grant<?d indulgenex of eight years, Tetzel, deserted 
by the public, broken in spirit, wrecked in health, r^ 
tired to his monastery at Ixnpzig in 1518. Here in 
the middle of January, 1519, he hod to face the bitter 
r^roochos and unjjust incriminations of Carl von Mel- 
titz. It was at this time that Luther rnapianimously 
penned a letter in which he tries to conwile hini by de- 
claring "that the agitation was not that of his fTct.- 
zers] creation, but that the child had an entirely dif- 
ferent father". Tctztd died soon after, reeeiveil an 
honourable burial, and was interred before the high 
altar of the Dominican church at D‘ipzig. 

History presents few charai^ters that have suffered 
more senselfjss misrepresentation, even bald carica- 
ture, than Tetzel. " Even while he lived stones which 
contained an element of legend gathered around his 
name, until at last, in the minds of the uncritical Prot- 
estant historians, he became typical indulgencc'-rnon- 
gor. upon whom any well-worn anecdote might be 
fathered" (Beard, "Martin Luther", London, 1889, 
210). For a critical scholarly study wdiich shows him 
in a proper perspective, he had to await the researches 
of our own time, mainly at the hanck of Dr. Nicholas 
Paulus, who is closiily followed in this article. In the 
first place, Ins teaching regarding the indulgences for 
the living was correct. The charge that the forgive- 
ness of sins was sold for money regardless of contrition 
or that absolution for sins to be committed in the fu- 
ture could be purchased is baseless. An indulgence, 
ho writes, can be applied only "to the pains of sin 
which ore oonfesse<i and for which there is contrition". 
"No one", he furthermore adds, "secures an indul- 
gence unless he have true contrition". The con- 
leasional letters (canfessionalia) could of course be 
obtained for a mere pecuniary considerat ion without 
demanding contrition . But such document did not se- 
cure an indulgence. It was simply a permit to select a 
proper confessor, who only after a contrite confession 
would absolve fmm sin and reserved cases, and who 
possessed at the same time facilities to impart the 
plenary indulgence (Paulus, "Johann Tetzel", 103). 

As much cannot be said about his teaching regard- 
ing indulgences for the dead. The couplet attributed 
to him — 

As soon os the imld in the casket rings 

The rescued soul to heaven springs, 
like that attributed to Luther, 

Who loves not wine and wife and song 

Remains a fool his life long; 
though verbally spurious, can in both instances be in 
substance unfailingly traced to the writings of their re- 
spective authors. By Tetzel they are substantially 
acknowledged in his Frankfort theses. Here he 
acoepted the miffe school opinion of a few obscure 


writers, which overstepped the contents of papal in- 
dulgence Bulls. This oi)inion found no recognition but 
actual condemnation at the hands of authoritative 
^ivTiters, and was rejected in explicit terms by Cardinal 
Cajetaii as late as 1517-19. By the teaching he laid 
himself open to just censure and reproach. To condi- 
tion a i>lenaiy' indulgcnee for the dead on the mere gift 
of money, without contrition on the part of the giver, 
was as repugnant to the teaching of the Church, as it 
violated every principle of elementary justice. 
"Preachers act in the name of the Church", writes 
Cardinal Cajetan, “so long as they teach the doctrines 
of Christ and tlie Chun h : but if they teach, guided by 
their owTi minds and arbitrariness of will, things of 
which they are ignorant, they cannot pass as repre- 
sentative's of the Church; it neeel not be wondered at 
that they go astray" (Paulus, "Johann Tetzel", 165). 
It was this deviation from tlie correct teaching of the 
Church and the obtrusive and disCTaceful injection of 
the treasury chest, that led to abuses and scandals 
reprobated by such contemporaries as Cochheus, Em- 
Bcr, and Duke George' (iWlus, op. cit., 117-18). 
"Grave abusers arose; the attitude of the preachers, 
the manner of offering and publishing the indulgences 
aroused many scandals: above all, Tetzel is in no way 
to be exonerateel" (Janssen-Pastor, "Geschichte des 
deiitsch. Volkf^s", 18th ed., Freiburg, 11. 84). 

If Tetzel waa guilty of unwarranted theological 
views, if his advocacy of indulgences was culpably im- 
prudent, his moral character, the butt of every sense- 
less burlesoue and foul libel, has b<^n vindicated to the 
extent of leaving it untainted by any grave moral 
dereliction. These would hardly be worth alluding 
to, did not some of th(*m have Miltitz as the source. 
But Miltitz has been so discredited that he no longer 
carries historiciil weight. "All efforts", writes Osci^ 
MichiU‘1, a Protc'stant, "to produce Miltitz as a reli- 
able witn(*ss will prove futile" (Miinch. Allg. Zeit., 18 
April, 1901). " The circulated reportsof Miltitz about 

Tetzel deserve in themselves no credence", writes 
another Protestant author (ibid., 14 March, 1910). 

The Ratislxm adultery charge, with its penalty of 
drowning, detailed by Luther. Mathesius, Sleidan and 
ahnost every Protestant Reformation historian, has 
been proved so preposterous, that Brieger (I'heodor) 

claims "it is high time that it vanish from 

all history" (Theol. Literaturzeit.. 1900, 84). Dibclius 
of Dresden says: "Among the faults and shortcomings 
ascribed to Tetzel by his enemies, that of immorality 
cannot stand" (lecture on "Tetzel's Lebenu. Lehre’’ 
in " Dresdner Journal ", 20 March, 1903). " Paulus ", 
in the words of Berger (A.), "has so effectually re- 
futed the notorious adulteiy anecdote, that no one will 
ever revive it" (Histor. Viertelsjahrschr. f. G^ch., 
1902, p. 256). The char^ made by Luther in his 
seventy-fifth thesis, that Tetzel had preached impi- 
ously concerning the Blessed Virgin, and repeated in 
Luther's letter to Archbishop Albrecht (Enders, I, 
115) and in most explicit terms in his pamphlet 
"Wider Hans Worst", was not only promptly and in- 
dimiantly denied by Tetzel (13 Dec., 1518), declared 
false by an official resolution of the entire city magis- 
tracy of Halle (12 Dec., 1517), w'here it w’as claimed 
the utterance wras made, but has now been successfully 
proved a clumsy fabrication (Paulus, op. cit., 56-61). 

The charge of embezzling the indulgence funds is 
also legendary. The precautions adopted to safe- 
guard tne alms were of a character that precluded all 
chance of misappropriation. The chest to receive the 
money always haa two or three locks, the keys of 
which were in the custody of different persons, includ- 
ing a representative of the banking-house of Fugger. 
It could never be opened save in the presence of a no- 
tary. The ecclesiastical injunction was that the faith- 
ful had to deposit their contributions in person. To give 
it to the confessor or indulgence suboommissaiy invali- 
dated the indulgence (PaiuiiB, op. cit., 76-77) . uTie Tet- 
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*el indulgence chests cjdiibited at Jilterbog and othej* 
German towns, are counterfeits, acwrtiing to the 
estant uTiter Komer (Tetters Ijt'bcn^ 7S). The lat- 
est Catholic biographer of Luther, Grisar, writt^: **To 
ascribe to the unha|>py monk the ‘ruust'' of the en- 
tire apostasy that set in since L517 . . . is tut un- 
true legend^’ ( 'Luther”, Ftxnburg. U>U. 1,281). 

HuciiTirs, Vita Joannut TfUrtu (Wiut-nt¥‘rit, 17171; Vimiki, 
Lehrn Johann 1717); GrosEh THztl u. Lnthtrr 

(2ml «.i., .ScM,*«t. IStKl); HorMANN, Lrinf-n»f>rfthrribuHg AUast 

£ r<r</ii/rr» Johjnnn Trltel Uxnpi.i«, IM-l); Kornkr, <trr .-t !►- 

istpreihurr ( FrankcnhurR. USSO); .1 (truck. ,ir» 

deutiichcn yotkrx, 11 (Fn’ihurjt, IH97), 81'Kl; tJuiwAR, Luther. I 
(Kreibvirg, 191 1 ), 27S'SH; Fatli m, Johann Tetfrl Jer Ahiart$prrtii 4 frr 
(Mams, IHlWi; the lant'^nAimHi for t honmghnniMi of rnm^nrrh atwl 
obp'cnve chBraoter sufuTtiie^iew h 11 that him ewr been written on 
on Iwth th<‘ Catlvilic anU !iul<?«. 

11. G. GaN88. 


Teuchira, a t itular set' in Libyan Pf‘ntai>oli.H. Teu- 
chira, Tei'/yopa. neuter plund, Wivs a city on the coast 
of Cyrenaicti. 2(X) st adia wwt of Ptolemais. 1 1 was cel- 
ebraUMi for its worship of CylK^le, in whose homair an- 
nual festivals were held. During the ixngn of the 
Ptolernii's it was calUxl Arsinoc^ ; at a later |K‘ricKl it l>e- 
eame a Koinau colony, and was j^arrisoiuxi by Ju»- 
tiniaii. Th** ruins are called lokra (vilayet of 
Benghasi). Two of its bishops are known, Secundus, 
at the Council of Nica'a in il25, and Zen<», at that of 
Ephesus in 431 (I/‘ Quien, ^Oriens christ.”, II, 623). 
The stH' is mentioned in Partiiey (Notitia epiaco- 
patuuin, I) about H^tO. 

Smith, />»r/. of (fr. and Rom. (tcour,, ». v. TV^rAtryi,' MCuLKa, 
noten to Ptokmy, eel. l>n»«T. I, (W«. S. PfcTRll)t». 


Teutonic Order, a intslieval military order rno<l- 
elUxion the HospitiUlers of St. John, which changed 
its re.sidence lis often fvs the latt^T. Thm* nwi- 
dence.s, rruirking Jis many «lage>s in its development, 
are: (1) Accon (Acre), its criidle in Palwtine (111K>-' 
130tL; (2) Marienburg. Prus.sia, the centre of it« 
tem|>oral (loininat ion as a military prineipality (I.IOO- 
1525); (3) Mergentheim in Franconia, wliich inheritwi 
its (liininishtsl Jx•s8^^ssions after the loss of Prussia 
(1525- 1H05); (i) finally, Vienna in Austria, where the 
order has gathensi the remains of ita r«*venvi(^H and 
survives as a purtly hospital order. A Protestant 
branch likewise suIjMists in Holland. ... 

(1) There wa.s alreiuiy a Teutonic hospital for 
>ilgriin.s from Germany in the I.atin Hing<lom of 
Jeru.Halem, with a church d(Hiicai<Hl to the BUstswi 
Virgin, who is still th<* patn»rio«sof the order and after 
whom the name Mariani is Hr>meliiiif^s given to its 
rnemljers. Hut this oMtablishment, whii'h w;i« under 
the jurisdiction of the Grand Master of St. John, 
was fin^ken up at tlie conqiiesi of Jerusidem by 
Saladin (1187). During the Third Cnisiwle G‘‘rman 
pilgrims fn>m Bremen and LUlnfck with the Duke of 
Holstein established a t<*mporar>' hospital und«*r the 
hesiegfHl tvalls of Acre ; this wiis a large tent , coiistnicpxl 
from the sails of their ships, ^ 

their country were receivinl (1100). ^fPt 

t ore of Acre this hospital wiis iKTiuanently f'stabhshcHi 
in the city with the co-o|>erat ion of F rcHlenck of Suabia, 
leader of the German crusade and at the sarne time 
religious knights were attached to it for the ii«*Terice cd 
Dilin-ims. The Order of Teutonic Knigld^ UnimM 
Snf tfK>k ils place beside the other two orders of 
the Ho.spiwUcn. ami Aa 

earlv a« 1H>2 theV were en<lowe<JI by Celw^tim. Ill 
with the same privileges as the Order of Ht 
wh<we hospital nile they mloptwl, and as tlw (Mn 
of the Temple, from which they Uirrowod their 
military o™ani»ation. InuM ll in »»» 
thm t he use of the white habit with a black ertsw. 
The emrierors of the House of Suabtu hcainMl favoure 
uimn them. Moreover, th<7^ Us>k rndra with tre.!- 
S II even after he hml broken with the papacy 
3 in opposition to the other 

mnm the Fourth Crusade, when the Rat^ of Jeru- 
salem ^were for the last tunc opened to Christians, 


I 


under the command of this empemr* the Teiil^io 
Knighta were able to Uke iKiaaeiiaion of iheir ttwt 
house, St. Mar>' of the Gemiana (1239). But it 
was not for long and beftire the end of the century 
they left Palestine, which had again fallim under th# 
yoke of IsVtun (P^l). 

(2) A new career w»as already open to their war- 
like and religious *ea!, in Europe, agait^t 

the pagiiua of Pruaaia. Thia coa«f of the Baltic, 
difhcult of tM?ceH«, hatl bitherU) rosisteil the eflforta 
of the missionarira, inmiy «>f 
whom had there laid dt)wn their 
lives. To avenge thewe Chris- 
tians a crusade had been 
preachixl; a military onier 
louiKiml with this object, the 
8w<»rti-l>eiin'rs (aei^ Miutaky 
Ordkiih, 'Fhk), hml not Ixxm 
ver>'’ succcxiHfuj, when a Polish 
duke, Gmrail of Massoyia, djA- 
teniiiiiixl to ask the iwntistnm'e 
of the 'IVutonic Knights, «>lTcr- 
ing them in return t he territory 
of Culm with whatever they 
could wrest from tlio infidels. 

Hcnnann of Salia, fourth 
Grand Master of t he onler, was 
authorised to mivkc this change 
by Hemorius 111 and the Em- 
|K?ror FrcHlerick 11, who, monv 
over, raisivl him to the rank of 
princt^ of the empinj (12;W)). 

The knight Hermann Balk, 
apfM»inl<^<l Pnivinciiil of Pnissia, 
with tweniy-<'ight of his brt>ther 
knights arid a whole army of 
cnmiRlerH from Germany began 
this struggle wirich lasted 
twenty«fiv<‘ years and was fol- 
lowisi by colonieiilion. Owing 
to the privilegeM assunsj to 
Gennan colonists, new towns 
arose on all sides aiui event ually 
Genniiniml a country of which 
the nativtss btdongtHl to the 
1x4 U>- Slavic race. Thence- 
forth the histoiy' of this military principality ii 
identifitHl with that of Pmssia (q. v"). In 1309 th# 
iiheenth Grand Master, HigfricHl of Fetich twangeUi 
transferred his residence from Venice, where at 
that time the knights had their chief house, to th# 
Custle of Marienburg, which they made a fonnidabl# 
fortress. 

The number of knight# never exceedwi a thousand, 
but the whole country was organii«xl in a fnilit4ijry 
manner, and with the wmstant arrival of new erusa- 
ders the order was al>le to hold its own ainong it# 
neighlsMirs, c^stjecially the mhaliiiants of Lithuania, 
who were of the samc^ race as the natives of Prussia 
and, like them, pagans. In the battle of Rudau 
(13()7) the Litnuanians were <lriven l>ack, and th«nr 
were convert-<Ml only some years Uiter, with their 
granrt duke, J/igellon, who embnirefl Cbristianity 
whem he niarrif^l Hu* heirfssH of iftc Kingikmi of 
Poland (I3H<^). With this event, which put an end 
to paganism in that section of Eurmsn the Teiiloitic 
Kniglits lost their ramm Tlienceforth their 

history consists of inc4wsant conflicts with the kifig# 
of 1‘oland. Jagellon infliet^xl on them the defeat 
of Tannenherg (Hlfl), which cost them 600 klit|dit« 
and ruinwl their finance#, in order to repair #mioh 
the order was ohUge<i to have rfjeoume Uj exaetioniL 
wliich arousixl the native nobility and the tqwnujnd 
provided the Pohis with an opportunity to &fit#n#iW 
against the order. A frwiih war cost, the older him 
it# territory arw! the reniaining half wa# oitly bad 
under the suxerainty of the Kmg of Pokuid (Troaty 
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of Thorn, 1466). The lose of Marienburg caused the 
transfer of the Grand Master's residence to Konigs- 
berg, which Is still the capital of Prussia properly 
so^alled. To maintain itself against the kings of 
Poland the order had to rely on Germany and to 
confide the office of Grand Master to German Tewdrig (Thbodoric), a Welsh smnt. son of King 
princes. But the second of these, Albert of Branden- Teithfallt of Morganwg or Southern Wal^, flourished 
burg (1511), abused his position to secularise Prussia, probably in the sixth centuy. He was a liberal bene> 


18S0); KflHLWft, RiUerttU, II. (Breslau, 1M0); Lavibm, Les 
chevaUers tetdoniqut* en Freuste m Revue dee Deux Mondee (Pans, 
187S) ’ RangUete u. PereonnaleUUue dee deuUehen Ritterordene fUr 
doe Jahr 1909 (Vienna, 1909); SttuUealmanach der Nederland^ 
(The Hiue, 1911). 

Ch. Moeller. 



at the same time embracing Lutheranism (1525). 
He made Prussia an hereditary fief of his house under 
the suxerainty of the Crown of Poland. 

(3) Nevertheless, the dignitaries of the order in 
the remainder of Germany faithfully preserved its 
possessions, and having broken with the apostate 
chose a new Grand Master, Walter of Cronenberg, 
who fixed his residence at Mergentheim in Fran- 
conia (1526). After the loss of Prussia the order still 
retain^ in Germany twelve bailiwicks, which they 
lost one by one. The 
secession of Utrecht 
(1580) meant the loss 
of the bailiwick of 
th^t name in the lAm 
Countries. Louis XIV 
secularised its posses- 
sions in France. The 
Treaty of Lun^ville 
(1801) took away its 
possessions on the left 
bank of the Rhine and 
in 1809 N apolcon 
abandoniHl its pos- 
sessions on the right 
bank to his allies of 
the Confederation of 
the Rhine. The Teu- 
tonics retained only 
the bailiwick in the 
Tyrol and that in the 
Austrian States. 

(4) Thus the order became purely Austrian, under 
the supreme authority of the Emperor of Austria, 
who reserves the dignity of Grand Master for an 
archduke of his house. Since 1894 it has been held 
by Archduke Eugene. There are at present 20 pro- 
ft^ssed knights who are bound to celibacy while they 
enjoy a benefice of the order, and 30 knights of honour 
who are not bound to this observance, but who must 
furnish an entrance f(?e of 1690 florins and an annual 
contribution of 1(X) florins. Moreover, their ad- 
mission exacts a nobility of sixtcion quarterings. The 
revenut« of the order are now devoted to religious 
works; it has charge of 60 parishes, 17 schools, and 
9 hospitals, for which object it supports 2 congrega- 
tions of priests and 4 of sisters. Moreover, it per- 
forms ambulance service in time of war; it pays the 
oost of the ambulance, while lay Marians arc engaged as 
ambulance bearers. Thus, after various vicissitudes 
the Teutonic Knights are restored to their origi- 
nal chapter of hospitallers. Besides this Cathdic 
branch in Austria the order has a Protestant branch 
in the ancient bailiwick of Utrecht, the possessions of 
which have been preserved for the benefit of the 
nobility of the country. The members, who are 
chosen by the chapter of knights, must give proof 
of four quarterings of nobility and profess the 
Calvinistic religion, but are dispensed from celibacy. 
When Napoleon took possession of Holland in 1811 
he suppressed the institution, but as early as 1815 the 
first King of the Low Countries, William I of Orange, 
re-established it, declaring himself its protector. 
The present order comprises 10 commanders, 
JonArAesren.and aspirants (expedanten), who pay an 
^trance fee of 626 florins and have the right to wear 
in their buttonhole a small cross of the oraer. 

Hieteire de Fevdre par un chemiier d« Vardre (4 voU.. 

Psri*. 1784); Voiot, Geeeh. dee deuieehen Rittervrdme (Bertin, 


factor of the church of Idandaff . He resigned the gov- 
ernment to his son Meurig and devoted himself to 
religion and contemplation at Tintem in Monmouth- 
shire. When, however, the Saxons under Ceolwulf 
crossed the Severn and pressed hard upon Meurig, 
Tewdrig left his solitude and gained a brilliant victory 
at the head of his old troops, but was killed in the 
main battle. A church was erected over the grave of 
the royal martyr; it was called Marthw Tewdrig and 
is now Mathem at the junction of the Rivers Wye and 

Severn. The day of 
his death is 3 J anuary ; 
the year is uncertain, 
the dates 610, 677, 
527, or even 470 being 
given. 

Godwin, De praeulibue 
Anglia (London, 1616), 
619; Rees, An Eeeay on 
the Weleh Saints (London, 
1836), 183 sq. 

Klemens LOffler. 


Tewkesbury, 

John. See Tunsted, 
Simon. 

Tewkesbury 
Abbey, Gloucester- 
shire, England, de- 
rives its name from 
Theoc, a hermit of 
Tkwkcsdurt Abbey early times, to whose 

memory a monastery 
was dedicated by the dukes of Mercia in the 
eighth century. In 9S0 it became a cell of the 
Benedictine Priory of Cranborne, in Dorset- 
shire; but having grown in wealth and impor- 
tance after the Norman Conquest, and being richly en- 
dowed by FitzHamon (a cousin of the Conqueror) it 
became an independent abbey in 1103. Gerald was 
the first abbot, and the magnificent church — the 
largest in England, after Westminster, of abbey 
churches not now u.sed as cathedrals — was completed 
and consecrated in 1123. FitzHamon, with his son- 
in-law Robert, Earl of Gloucester, was regarded as its 
second founder; and their descendants, the De Clares, 
Despencers, Beauchamps, remained closely asso- 
ciated with it almost until the Dissolution. The 
tombs of many of them are still to be seen in the 
church. The Annals of Tewkesbury from the Con- 
quest (1066) until 1263 are extant, and contain 
valuable notes on the national history, but little of 
interest about the abbey itself. During the thir- 
teenth and succ^ding centuries Tewkesbury was 
constantly receiving new endowments in lanas and 
money, and became one of the w^thiest of English 
monasteries, its income at the Dissolution being set 
down at £1600 (equal to more than ten times that 
amount in modem money). The great battle of 
Tewkesbury on 4 May, 1471, between Yorkists and 
Lancastrians, was fought in the very precincts of the 
abbey; and many of those who fcil, including Henry 
Vrs only son, were buried in the church. 

Sixty-eight years later the last abbot, John Wake- 
man, surrendered the abbey to Henry VlII. Wake- 
man him^lf was handsomely pensioned, and in 1641 
b^4une first bishop of the newly-erected See of 
Gloucester . The ^bot's house was preserved intact ; 
most of the remaining monastic buildings were de- 
stroyed as '‘superfluous"; but the magnificent church 
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wafl 8ub«»equently sold by the king to the parishioners 
of Tewkesbv^ and was thus saved from de«truction. 
It measures 317 feet long by 122 across the transepts, 
and the massive central tt»wer is 132 feet high. The 
pillan? and triforium of th<‘ nave and the lower part of 
the choir belong to the original Norman church; the 
splendid groined roof, replacing the original Norman 
ceiling, and apsidai choir with chevet tJ surrounding 
chapeLs (clos4*ly resembling Westminster Abbey), date 
from the fourtwiith aiiil fifteenth centuries. The 
choir windows contain some fine old stained glass. 
The whole church underwent careful restoration under 
Sir Gilliert S4*ott (1H75~79), and four years later the 
n*st oration committee was enablwi to repurchase 
what rcniain<»d of the monastic buildings. 

Bennett. // wl. 0/ 18311); Blitkt, TWA^a- 

an4 AnocuUwtui (Ixjodon. 1808) ; Annai*$ 
ed. Luard. 1 a^>naon. *v xxvii, 43 l»t); l>rm>AiJs. 

Mofuist, II (Ixmdon, 1817), 53-^|«>. Tanne*. XatUm 

nuynawtu^. Olouc,, (I^ndou, 1787), xxxi: Gamii rr. ffenry VIU 
and tht E%Ql\»h MonaMrT%«i* (l/>nd<m. 1880), I, 58, 205, 418, H, 
409, Anttquarxan and Tapoyr. Vab%nH» 11 (Ixxttdon, 1808), K, 
(inU'rt'ating plat<»A). 

D. O. IIuntek-Blaiii. 

Taxai, State or. — The name, Texas, is probably 
dcrivecl from Tejus, the name of a frUmdlv trib<» of 
Indians met within the territory by the early Spanish 
explorers. 

GEOOKAPin' AND PHYSICAL CllARACTERlSTirS. — 
The state is houndi'd on the north by Gklahoma, 
on the wc'st by New Mexico and Mexitni,' on the south 

by Mexico and the 
Gulf of Mexico, and 
on the east by the 
(lulf of M<»xico, 1 a>u- 
isiana, and Arkansas 
It lies betwwn 25® 
rAr and 30® 45' N. 
hit and 93® [MY and 
100® 30' W. long. It 
cinhniccH 205,890 sq. 
miles, of which 349S 
H(|. rnilcs are water. 
lM)iir great natural 
provinc<‘s, running in 
„ ^ general diriM't ion from 

8w..orT„.MA«orT«x... 

formed 1)V gctilogical iJevelopmcnf . The first of tluw, 
nean*st the coast, is called the Coastal Plain, consist- 
ing of Coast Prairi<»s. n'lVrtiary area, and Black I'rm- 
nes. Extending back from the Gulf Coast for from 
t flirty to fifty miles, an outcrop of underlying clays 
givea a fiat, almost treeless tract running along the 
whole length of the coast and known as fheC<iast 
Prairie. t)ifTerent elmiatie conditions with ro«fM‘r( to 
rainfall vary the prcxlucts of different parts of this rr*- 
gion. The eastern and northern part , where the rainfall 
reaches from forty to fifty inches annually, are suitable 
h>r rice culture, which is loeahzcxi there; m the central 
portion along the coast where the rainfall is 
sugar-eane, fruit, and truck" are extensively culti- 
vated, while in the southwe^pt, with a rainfall of onlv 
20 to 2H inches annually, eolUm culture and "cattle 
raising on the range" are the chief mdustrifxi. Irri- 
gation, however, in this south-western r€»gion makes 
the cultivation of sugar-cane and sorghum as well as 
cotton of some profit. Favourable underground 
conditions make this Oast Prairie the location of 
important oil-fields. Further to the interic/r the 
Coast Prairie is succeeded by Tertiary' deficits 
giving a generally sandy condition to the md. This 
Tertiary area also is divided by climatic con- 
ditions. The south-western and western part, the 
"Rio Grande Plain", having a very shallow rain- 
fall, produces only a dw'arfed and shrubby natural 
vegetation and is hence ealW the "('haparral 
CA>untrv" ; the humid part, however, north and mirtlw 
east, calk'd the East Texas timber licit, grows both 



the short and kmg-leaf pine. Lumbedni it hem 
tlie important industry. In the northcen part of 
this region more fertile soil afiforda the great miit and 
"truck " pixKiucts; cotton and tobac?eo are also grown* 
In one iiart of the west of this Tertiary r^ion eotUm 
is cultivated, and valuable deposits of l>rick and pot- 
tery clay’s and lignite are extensively worked. f\lP* 
ther inland and north of the Colorado Hiver in this 
Coastal Plain are the Black and Grand Prairie^ the 
Qiost important agricultural region of Texas. Black 
waxy calranous cky soil, for the most part umierlakl 
by prolific and widi^itMid a’ater-bearing formations, 
makes this n^gion the great cotton aiwl com produc- 
ing st'ction, while oats, wheat, alfalfa, and aorfdium 
are also extensively groivn. Wherever the climate 
becomes and cattle raising increoiKix as an industry. 
The Ontral Basin is the s<M*ond great natural prov- 
ince. This rtgion, situated in north-wemt and 
central-west Texas, w'as once covered with cretaceous 
materials, but now is denuded by the head waters of 
the Hixi, Braios, and ('kilorado Ilivcrt* Its south* 
em extremity, the "Llano Country", as it Is calkd, 
has a granite foundation, much quarried, and demisita 
of hematite and magnetite occur here nlcntuuUy. 
On the eastern side the srnls show a oarbontierous area, 
and include sands, loams, black and lightHDolourMi 
clays, producing, in the heavier soils, cotton, wheat, 
oats, soighum, inilo-maisc, and in the lighter, cotton, 
maiKc, fruit, and garden products. The western 
|M>rtion contains notably fertile soils, yielding abun- 
dant cn>i>s of kafir-corn, inilo-maixe, cotton, wheat, 
oats, |8‘ac}u*s, an<l alfalfa. IVixsiits of salt, clay, 
and gypsum occur in this area. The tliird natural 
province of Texas is tlic Plat<*au Pro\’iiUH% having 
thrcH‘ gn*al divisions: the Llano hJstociMlo, Htakrsi or 
Palimuled Plains, which extend lieyond the limits of 
(lie stale, and the hkiwaiti’s and Jtt^w'kton Plateau. 
The Llano Kstaemlo, ii plateau 2500 to 4000 fiH't in 
elevation, deriv<« its name from being itsc‘lf an ex- 
t<'iisive uplift 1 x 1 wmi, surroundixL cxmit on the 
lulwunl's Plateau side, by "breaks *, cliffs, or walls, 
wliK'h, as palisaiieK, liave to Im» clirnlwHl l>efore the 
plateau is attauiHi. The iilateaux are tn^hws, 
grass-f'overfxl prairiw; the soiiH are fine, sandy loams, 
and the annual rtunfall only fnirn fiftcMm to twenty 
inclu^. Fonnerly this region was devoteil entirely 
to rattle, hut now alfalfa, oarley, hrcHiiii-eoriL niaise, 
cotton, wheat, and fruits an* being sueeiwfuliy culti- 
vaiini. The water supply may Iw made abundant 
mainly from wells at a depth of 100 to 6(X) feet, 
Attenipls to utilixi* tlxxw for irrigation on a small 
scale are now lading made. On the h^iwaixPs Plateau 
the uplaml prairies an* mainly given over to cattle, 
sh<*ep, and ^oats; in the eallon valleys, however, siti 
alluvial pliiins in whieh cx>t.ton, com, milo-maixe, 
wlieal, and oats an* a success. On the Htockton 
Plateau the formation r4*s<*mbli*s that of kkiwanPs, 
hut the rainfall lieing averaging only fifteen 
inehes annually, if is umxl alnKsit entirely for rattle. 

The fourth province is that of the Tratis-PtTOS 
Mountains, with elevations ranging from 5fKX) to 
9500 feet. Here the chief weidth is in tfie minerals, 
consisting of silver, <*op|*er, and lead c»f gissl gnule 
and some g4»ld, tin, xiiir, and cpueksilvf»r. mk*« 1 
conditions have, however, retanhxl the mining devel- 
opmc'nt, and mlvirr and ciuickailver an* the only ow%s 
worKcxl on a e.ommereml liastM. The annual rainfall 
on thesf* mountains is as low as ten to fifteen inehew, 
but irrigation of the valley lands is practiwxl by moans 
of inifKiiinded storm-wat^, and alfalfa and kafir- 
com are eominonly grown. Tlie chiei induatry of 
the siH’tion is the care of cattle, f>v«r such an not* 
tendwl arf« the drainage is naturally diverm. In 
the #»ast there an* numerous smalt stmatna flowing 
south and east into the Gulf of Mexico, in the Traita- 
Pmjs region then! are practically no siresama at all 
that reach the m*u. In the arid regtona ilia diminiiipl 
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channeln flow only for a short time after rainfall. 
On the west and south-west boundary the Rio Grande 
runs for 1200 miles. The Pecos River crosses the 
western portion of the state, from north to south, 
without a tributary. It has a broad plain where it 
enters the state, but dc*8cend8 into an macc^ible 
caflon as it approm^hcs the Hio Grande. The Cana- 
dian River crosses the extreme north of the state 
from west to east merely as a small stream on a wide 
bed of wet sand. The Red, Brazos, and Colorado 
rivers and their numerous tributaries rise in the 
Llano l^tacadf) and flow south and (*ast to the Gulf. 
Their valleys broaden as they approach the co^i 
and end in very wide alluvial bottoms. Many other 
rivers originate from artesian springs at the foot of 
the escarjimenta, callcxl Balcones^ at the south of 
Edward's Plateau. The annual rainfall in Texas 
varies from 40 to 50 inchcis m the east — it is 60 at 
Texarkana — to 10 in the west. Moreover, the 
evaporation in the wcjst is excessive as companxl with 
that in the east, hence the eastern part of the state 
is humid, the west arid. The Gulf bn^ezes cool the 
air in the summer, and bring rains to the north and 
east in winter and spring. The northern limit of 
the Mexican rainy season, with its water from the 
Pacific in summer and autumn, reaches the Trans- 
Pecos Province and along the Rio Grande. The cold 
winds called “Northers^', blowing from the north- 
west or from the Rocky Mountains, sweep at times 
over the whole state. A considerable difference, 
20® in average temperature betwe*en various places 
in the state, is obst'rvable. 

Population and Resources. — The population 
of Texas as given by the thirtcH'nth decennial census 
is 3,896.542. This causes the state to rank fifth 
in iKipulation in the Union. In 1850, when Texas 
was first enumerated in the United Htatea census, 
the number of inhabitants was given as 212,592. 

Aanculture. — There are in Texas, acconling to the 
Federal Cemsus Report (1910), 109, 226, (XX) acres of 
farm-land, and 27,12(),(XX) acres of this are improved 
farm-land. It is estimated that the state has 
167,866,000 acre‘8 of tillable land. At present the 
number of farms is given by the census (1910) as 
416,377, with an average of 262 acres to the farm. 
Over 1, OCX), (X)0 acres are now (1911) under irnj?ation, 
representing an investment of $17,()(X),(X)0 for irrigat- 
ing plants. Heveral larfjo irrigating enterjinses are 
being inaugurated that will greatly extemd the acreage 
undtT irrijsation in 1912. The' total value of farm 
prorierty m the state (lands, buildings, implements, 
ancf machinery) was 1 1,879, 246, 0(X) in 1910. In 
1911 the acreage for some staple crops is given offi- 
cially as follows: cotton, 10,868,000; com, 9,240,000; 
wheat, 1,240,967; potatoes 60, (XX); rice, 275,000; 
tobacco, 600. 

The following figures, culled from the offices of 
the State and Federal Commissioners of Apiculture, 
show the values of same Texas crop yields for the 
year 1910: cotton and cotton seed, $205,955,944; 
corn, $114,206,000; wheat, $18,404,000; oats, $11, 443,- 
000; barley, $136,000; rye, $47,000; rice. $5,942,000; 
emmet and spelt, $30,0()0; kafir-com and milo-maize. 
$3,900,000; peanuts, $1,430,000; other grasses and 
se^, $760, OOO; potatoes, $3, 366, (XX); sweet-potatoes 
and yams, $2, 600, OCX); hay and forage, $13,900,000; 
tobacco, $105,000; sugar-cane, $4,360,000: broom 
corn, $160,000; truck, $30,000,000: total value, 
$476,733,944. 

The United States Government Bulletin, showing 
the number of bales of cotton ginned to ^ March, 
1912, gives Texas 4,437,876 bales as against 3,172,488 
for the entire season in 1910. The taole given above 
names only the principal crops and products. The 
Texas Haymakers* Association has estimated the 
value of the Texas hay crop, including local consump- 
tion and inter-state shipments — the census does not 


give such local shipments — at $180,000,000. Alto- 
gether, the estimate of Texas fam and garden prod- 
ucts, not including livestock, giv^ a inarket valua- 
tion of $650,000,000 annually. As Texas leads in 
the production of cotton so also in range cattle, pecans, 
figs, watermelons, bet>s, and honey . 

Livestock,— The livestock Rtatw 


office 


statistics given below 
of the Commissioner of 


are taken from the 
Agriculture of the State of Texas and from the U. S. 
Census (1910). The figures give the value of animals 

**^]VlilcirwIws, $33,542,000; other cattle, $109,104,000; 
horsc^s, $97,199,000; mules, $69,498,000; sheep, 
$5,154,300; goats, $2,000,000; hogs, $18,702,400; 

$4,V653; total value, $340,006,352; 
number of colonies of bees 238,107; value, $675,000. 
The wool product given by the Federal census, 1910, 
for the then current year is valued at $^2()2,342. 
Con8er\^ativc estimates of the daiiyfing industry m 
Texas state 4,000,000 lbs. as the output from the 
creameries in 1910. Official reports of the Fish and 
Oyster Commission for the year ending 1 August, 
1911, relative to the fish and oyster catch in Texas 
waters, give: oysters. 110,550 barrels; fish, 3,231,159 
lbs. Many thousands of pounds of fish are also taken 
by fishermen and sportsmen who do not come under 
the License Act. and whose catch is not recorded. 
The timber and lumber industry from the last report 
is valu^ te its output at $1,150, OCX). 

Minerals,— The following figures are taken from a 
statement made by the director of the Bureau of 
Economic Geology and Technology of the University 
of Texas. They have been compared with figures 
from the United States Geological Survey for 1909 
and show the increase or decrease that may be ex- 
p(*cted from one year to another though the general 
sums may differ but comparatively little. 

Asphalt, $1,040,845; clay industries, excluding 
pottery, $2,744,845; coal, $2,397,858; fuller’s earth, 
$8,582; granite, $60, WJ; iron ore, $34,003; lignite, 
$763,107; lime, $226,592; limestone, $477,239; 
mineral waters, $128,549; petroleum, $6,605,755; 
potter>% $112,604; quicksilver, $151,413; salt, $272,- 
568; sandstone, $40,471; sand and gravel, $517,225; 
silver, $205,374; stone (crushed), $306,862; tin, 
$2,5^; cement, gypsum, natural gas and sand, 
lime-brick, estimated $500,000; total, $16,597,367. 

Manufactures , — The value of the manufactured 
products of Texas as shown for 1909 (U. S. Census, 
1910) is $227,896,0(X), the capital invested being 
$216,876, (XX) and the raw material used being 
valu^ at $178,179,000. The industries given do 
not include any whose products are less than $500 a 
year and likewise exclude steam laundries. The total 
wealth of the state as shown by the report compiled 
by the State Comptroller’s Department for 1911 is 
valued at $2,515,632,745. The capital and surplus 
of Texas banks amounts to $113,055,617, while the 
deposits, 1 June, 1911, amoimt^ to $206,664,471, 
these figures being taken from the Texas Bank Direc- 
tory (1911), excluding a number of private banks 
not rendering a report. 

Means op Communication, — ^Texas has 140,000 
miles of public highways, 35,000 miles of which are 
graded and are clas^ as improved highways. 
Besides these last many thousand miles are naturally 
of such good formation as to be passable at all seasons 
of the year and do not require much expenditure, 
while many thousand miles more receive attention 
in places, but are not included in the class “improved 
hif^way”. The total railroad mileage of the state 
is 16,1^.34 miles. These figures are derived from 
the report compiled by the comptroller’s department 
of the state. The Port of (5alveston is the principal 
port of Texas and the south-west. The total foreipi 
business of the Galveston customs district for the 
fiscal year ending 30 June, 1911, was $225,155,912; 
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of this the exports were in value S220.401,3t>5. The 
coast -wise* conunerce of the jxirt is t*stirnaltMl at 
$2(K1,000,(X)0. Port Arthur, the |^)rt next in imjjor- 
tancf* to (ia!v<‘ston, had on .it) June, P.Ml, fon>i|Kn 
exj>orts for the year to the value of $2.'h0s 1 jis 1 ; 
the value of tVie imjK>rts was $173,815, The tlornestic 
eoinnieree of this |>ort is siud to he in exet»as of the 
foreign. The towns of UeMunuutt aiul (trange will 
soon .share with }5»rt Arthur in the conunereial hent'- 
fits of dwp water, all three heing eotmts ttsl hv the 
Sabine Neelu's (5inal. laav about to be d<*<*tHaMsl to 
25 fivt. Houston also is to share with (talvt‘ston by 
the completion of the .slup-ohannel wdueh eonnes'ts 
the city with (Jalveston Hay. The seeuring of chn'p 
w'afer at AraMsa.s Pass will make Harbor Island an- 
other dts'jvwaitT port Vidaseo at the mouth of 
the Brazos Uiver, ai\d r‘oint Isabel at the mouth of 
ti\c Bio ( irandi\ will yet i>e iiniH)r<ant iK)rt8ford<x*|>- 

sea commerce, al- 

though ordy begin- I 
nings are now in evi- 
flenee, Tl»e projts't 
of thi* FeiltTal ( lov- 
ernment to b>rm an 
inland water-way ' 
from the west eo.ast 
of Florida to the Hio 
(iramle, skirting the 
(bilf ('oast, through 
tlu' pr-ote(‘led hnyn 
where po.ssible. has 
been already beg»m 
in on(‘ section in 
Texas, betw«‘eii the 
Brazos Biver and 
Matagorda Bay, 
through the main- 
land. Other cium- 
i»ets are being main- 
tained in various 

places wltih’ t^uine of (»» San FEAS^ wt) or Fai<>a»a, KiaifT Mii.ks Hoimi 

th(? rivers an* utui7.<'<l .\N‘roNn», Hcot 

for miviniitioii ‘'iiid ■ , , 

Droiccts for rcncicrinn tlii-m iiioro iiuvittiililf wro 
liciilK prowcvilcil. I'lu- vuliir of ’fcxiw (diippitiK, 

8tc!UnHhii)B, aiui xailmn vcawl.s Kiven by tin- ooin|»- 
trollfr’a (Icparlim-nt in 

Eduailiiinal Si/slfm. I In' lafucatumal ays- 

tem of Texa-a inrlu<l.-», tm.f.T Slato coiilrol, tfio I m- 
veraitv of ’fexas at Aunliri. and Ha riaxiiml depart- 
ment at (iatvcHton; tlie AurK ulturuI anil Meclianieiii 
Colleite at foUetce Station; four normal wIkkiIh 
^ tuat«l reapiTtively at llunfnville San Miriam, 

Denton, and ('any on; the (^.llette of Indnatriiil yitj 
(for women) at Denton; the normal and indimlnal 
school for coloured youlliH at fYairie yew, and the 
high »chm.l» and common sehiK, Is in '»'*■ '■'‘.'■''‘If 
dewndent and common hcIkkiI diiitnets of lh< Stat^ 

The intenti(»n expr^sf^i in the (..oiiHlitiilKin <#f the 
Keimlilie of Texas of l•alal>lishing a university, and 
the later endowment grantisl jiv the C 
it effect (ISlF.b, never jittaiiiiHl fruiti<»n. In the 

now ('^institution of the Stale again OX 

^tahlishment of a university anif in aeerirdanee with 

^hif imndate the D-gislaWre 'jf 1 (iVwi'g. 

endowment of SKXI.IKK) and aild.sl (hen to 1,(K)«,(KI0 

acres of lawl. In O'*" 

Sed at Austin and the meil.eal depart. nen at 
Gah eslon. The main vmiversily was ojs-nfsi in 1 W 
wtlhTn enninmenl of TJl students Not until IS H 
did the meflical department ix^eive its first studrals. 

X income of the universitv from its lands is abiiul 
«t70(^ vearlv; the legislative 
18 rrloh rli in 1813 it will Ixv $400,(100. The 
lns.it, tion iti W proffflsora, 43 .nstructo™, 

10 tutom 10 fellows. 34 student aasiirtants; the 
p^nt 7;,n;imeni in' the main vunvernty at Au- 
XIV— 35 


till b 1777; in tlie mwlitml departtmi^int^ G»Ivi!«t4Hb 
2Sf>. 

I'he Agricultuml awl Mechanical C'4>lk»|tc wa« 
ojwwxi in I87l» with FfxJeral ai«l. Itn prc'aent c^nrol- 
nic'iit if* ll2bi The liCgklative appn>priatiofi for 
iw tnaintenanw and that of other ia ahown 

1 m* 1 <»w. 


AitrirufturAl nivl . 

Seih linuAUm Normal Schwl ... 

S*,mfh-wii*«t TrAai» Normal HcIu.kJ 

.North NormaJ v'VhtiviJ 

W*x»t ‘iVxMK Normal Srhotil 
t'olltpin* ImiiiHtrial Art.* , , „ 

Prairm Normal ami Imiuatriai v olloiir 




IrtKtitMtr for tiu’ niimi 
luAtitut«' lor tha I VafanU I>umt* 



aa.ouo 

sa.ouo 

»;i.uoo t iwr.ooo 
27.500 i 60.045 
:m..m ; rit.300 
4K.(t0U ; 

Idio U ilM 2 13 
il0t.4:M> flsVVMO 

nw.jTo ! no,s6ao 


ThemduKil prop- 
erty in indejMHKlent 
wdowd diwtriciw, in- 
clwling citirw and 
tow'tm, i« valtuxl at 
9BhtM72,342^ and in 
ctvmmon Ech<M>l di?^ 
trieto lit |<b<144,W18. 
h-iin>IUHl in t he «c!h<>- 
lii«tii' ceniiUH of the 
indej lendent diHirieta 
an' children, 

in l lu' common Hchool 
diNtriciH aw tVilbUMi; 
in oil IMH ,4(H1 bi*t w'l’^n 
t he agcA of 7 and 17. 
tht^Hcl»c>laf»( ic age fixed 
by la'i . I’hc total 
iiviiiliil»le fuwl for the 
current year from all 
nourciw for t he txluca- 
lion of thiwo children 
ielii:b:i5l.P21, 

Poll! Tie At. Hra- 
T*mv. 'ICarlv in the 


MixtiH'nth century HpaiUNli <*xplon*n» along the (Jiilf 
( ^MiNf and in I lit* intt^rior of tlie i4*rritory hwl gainwl a 
knttw'ltHlgt* of Te.xae, among the firat lH»ing Aloiiio 
Alvarez de PintNla. Alvar N unez, ImM ter known aaCa- 
veznileV'aeo, unmistakably invtiitigattHl ihr* f Jiilf ahore 
from h'lorida to Mexico ln*fore 1530, and had even 
traveraetl I'exiiH from the coaat prohfdily rimr Gal- 
veston fo a iMiim in the vicinity of KI Paao. There in 
eVHlence to hIiow' that Coroniwlo, in Viiii mmnorable 
niirihern exinxlition from Mexico, 1540, travidlecl near 
San Khmrio and #*nt*»rivl the putMo f>f the 
lifterwardK calletl Ywleta, where a church wiui miili. 
A church ntill exiala on w*hat ih naid to hi* the «iie of 
that built un*ler the ey«? of (Viromnlo. Bpain*a 
knowhyjge of thiM couniir, however, Inwl no reault 
tAiwardf* tiff iK*cupatiori hcfori* the landing of !>» Hallo 
in UolK^rt C;:nvelier ih* I^a Salle, who had 

fwtiU*d down the MiHatufaippi to itn mouth in 158^ 
waa returning from I'ranei* in BiK5 firejiarixl U> found 
a colony on the banka of <hf‘ “Father of Watem'* 
and hofd the grnU river for Fran* e; l>eea»im* of an 
err<»r in hia eetirnale of the lafituile of J tit motitli he 
paaat^l the mighty «trt*arn, and ww«*<’*ping al*m|f the 
hulf C'oaHl Urwled in Matagorda ibty in lexan, 
w'hich hi* niuiMxi thi* Ibiy of Bt, lh*rnaiti. In ihig 
neighlMnirlimid he atlemptixl to fimml a colony and 
calKxl the filacc* Fort Ht. I»uk- From it lie made 
exiMxlif iona to discover the fioaitioTi of hia mnfr^ d« 
I'onii, who hwl lK*f!n h*ft in chargi^ of a colony iM»r 
the m<»uth of the llliiioia Hivf*r. On one of theae La 
Halle w aa alain by one of hin own followem. ^ eiwsiDy 
of hi» n<*t>hew, lyuhaiit . Hia faithful ^ friend and 
companion, Father Anaaiauf^ l>ouay, btiried In TlOtai 
aotl the body of tbia intre|rid and imterpriamg mphmr. 
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The colony waa soon scattered and destroy^ by 
sickness and the Indians. When news of the French 
attempt reached Mexico, Don Alonzo de Leon was 
sent by the Count of Monclova, Viceroy of Mexico 
(1686), to scour the country and drive out the French. 
De L^n visited the rums of Fort 8t. Louis and made 
some little explorations on his way. Later, in 1690 
and 1691, some attempts were made to occupy the 
'‘New Philippin(»8^’, as the territory was called. 
Twenty-three yc^ars later (1714j, C-adillac, Governor 
of Louisiana, sent Hucherati Ht-Denis into Texas 
territory to establish trade with Mexico, St-Denis, 
adventurous and enterijnsing, met with remarkable 
success and the trail known as the old San Antonio 
road from Nacogdoches to the Rio Grande was the 
artery through which commerce flowed between the 
nations. Otner movements of the French evoked 
counter actions from the Spanish. It may be re- 
marktxi that the appellation Texas probably arose 
from La Hanio’s dating a letU^r from the territory 
of “Las Tekas”, although some ascribe the bestow^al 
of the name to de Lc*on. The French trade enter- 
prises stimulated Spam to inaugurate in 1715 an 
extendiKl presidio and mission plan to hold the 
country and to civilize and Christianize the Indians. 
Many trilnis of ihv^i inhabited the broad prairuMs; 
some, wild and untamable; others, sf^dent-ary. gath- 
ctihI in towns or piiehlos, and possessing a rude kind 
of civilization. Home of thesi' pueblos are still 
traceable and the ancitmt town of the Tt‘ja8 Indians 
onc(‘ o(;cupi<'<i the site of the pn«ent town of Mound 
Prairie. The Spanish missionary effort sfioken of 
more particularly in anoth(;r part of this article 
covers the nerifKi from 1715 to 1794. Other efforts 
were rnacle by the French to utilize this land, claimed 
be(!ause of La Salle’s discovery and settlement, and 
various struggle's Ix'tween both conn trie's wi're finally 
Bettl(*d by the cession to Spain of Ix)ui8iana m 1763. 
Previous to this in 1728, however, Spanish settlers 
from the Canary Islands supplemenU'd by others from 
Mexico were introduced at great expt'iim*, and Texas 
was mad(* a separate province. The civilized |K)pu* 
lation, half or more European, however, grew very 
Blowly (3000 in 1714 and in 1805 only 7000). 

From the latter part, of the eight, ('enth century 
there had bmi renewed attempts to enter the terri- 
tory of New Spain from the Louisiana side for the 
purpose of trade. The policy of Spain had opi>o8e<l 
all trade with foreign nations, but some contraband 
was no doubt connivt'd at or legitimate rights to 
trade granted from time to time. The exjiedition of 
Philip Nolan towards the end of this eightetmth 
century (1797), to provide horses for the army in 
Ix>uisiana from the wild herds roaming the prairies 
of Texas, attracted the attention of Unitexi States 
qitizens to Texas. When, after the purchiwe of 
ioniaiana, the excitement of the consequent dispute 
between the United States and Spam ha<i been 
allayed in 1805-06 and Captain Zebulon M. Pike 
had made hia famous exiiedition and returned his 
glowing report, and when Burr’s attwnpt at enipire 
came to naught, this interest was still more stimu- 
latwi. Hence, the efforts of Mexico to j^ain inde- 
|)eiidcnce belling in 1810 gave rise to filibustering 
movements into Texas, wliose eastern boundary 
was determined on the purchase of Florida in 1819. 
Thfwe were followed by attempts to colonize, so that 
when in 1821 Mexico had achieved independence 
Stephen F. Austin and other empremnoSf as they were 
named, received grants of lands for colonies and 
introduced many families from the United States into 
Texas. Great land privileges were given these early 
settlers, but some restrictions were also involved in 
their tenure, one being that they profess the Catholic 
Faith. In practice, however, this was interpreted 
in a very nominid way. Real Catholics also entered 
from the States and from Europe at this period. 


Catholic colonies evm were founded, e. g. Irish settle- 
ments near Refugio and San Patricio on the Nueces 
River {IH2S and 1829). President Bustamente’s 
decree of 1830 prohibiting further entry into Texas 
of colonists from the United States and delay in 
st'paratmg Texas politically from Coahuila— they 
had b(*en united in 1824 — with other sources of dis- 
content, brought about a successful revolution in 
1835-36. On 16 March, 1836, a constitution \\as 
adopted for the Republic of Texas and simed on the 
seventeenth. Its independent existence lasted until 
1845, when it was annexed to the United States. 

The Territory enibracfxl besides its present area 
what now forms part of New Mexico, of Oklahoma, of 
Kansas, of Colorado, and even of Wyoming. The 
portions outside its present borders were sold to the 
United States in lsr>0 for $10,000,000. The mag- 
nificent public domain possessed by the Texas Gov- 
ernment as a republic and retained by her as a State 
ave ample opfiorl unity for colonizing schemes, and 
ence grants of land were made to promoters of 
colonit'S, some of which were largely Catholic. Henry 
Castro, consul general for T(‘xas at Paris, obtained 
large grants from tlie Republic in 1842, and intro- 
duced five hundred families from France a few^ years 
later. Castrovillc on the Me<lina River was thus 
founded. Similarly New Braunfels was settled by 
the Prince de Solm.s, who brought over German and 
Alsatian families a > ear or so earlier. By this liber- 
ality in granting lands Texas invitt‘d settlers, using 
also the same means to encourage the building of rail- 
roads within her borders. The war with Mexico in 
1846 concerning the I'exas boundary cemented the 
union of the young State to her older sister nation, 
but this union was rudely broken The Secession 
movement of 1861 earru'd Texas away from the Fed- 
eral Government, 'i'exas furnished not a few dis- 
tinguished generals and over 90,000 soldiers to the 
“Lost Cause”, and at Brownsville, Brazos Santiago, 
within Its boraers was fought the Ipt skirmish of the 
war between the State's, on 13 April, 1865, between a 
party of Confc'ilerat(‘8 and a detachment from the 
division of General Banks. After the vicissitudes of 
Reconstruction the State Constitution at present in 
force was adopted (1876), and under its provisions 
and legislation the State has encouraged every form 
of legitimate enterprise. In population and wealth 
the State has made rapid 8trid(*8. The nations of the 
world liave poured, and continue to pour healthy, in- 
dustrious agriculturists into her territory. Her de- 
velopment has only begun and her untold possibilities 
promise comfort and wealth to him who fears not toil. 

Catholic History and Progress. — The history of 
the Catholic Church in Texas begins practically with 
the landing of La Salle in February, 1685. With him 
w'as a missionary force of seven priests, four Recol- 
lects, and three Sulpicians, who ministered to the 
spiritual wants of the French colony at Fort St. Louis 
while it lasted. On its destruction by the Indians in 
1687 some of these doubtless perished with their flock, 
the others made their way to the French settlements 
further north. Don Alonzo de Leon, Governor of 
Coahuila, was accompanied in his expedition from 
Monelova to the site of La Salle’s settlement in 1689 
W Fray Damian Martinez or Marzanet from the 
Franciscan Ajxistolic college of Santa Cruz at Quer^ 
taro. Two of these colleges were established in 
Mexico, one at Queretaro in the seventeenth century, 
the other later (1706), at Zacatecas. From these 
centres missionary activity, on the representation of 
Father Damian, began among the Indians of Texas. 
In 1690 Leon ^ain returned to the ruins of Fort St. 
Louis. This time Father Damian with four other 
Franciscans again accompanied him and established 
the mission of San Francisco de los Tejas in eastern 
Texas among the Tej^ Indians on the Trinity River. 
On 16 May, 1691, Domingo de Teran, successor of 
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Leon as Goveraor of the F*rovince of Coahuila, with 
the intent of oecupving and settling Texas, set out 
from Monelova with “ofhct'rs. civil and military”, 
bringing with thorn soldiers, labourt'rs, and artis^ins, 
together with domestic animals and setnis for fanning. 
\yith this ex|KMiji ion wont nine Franciscan fathers, 
Francis<‘o Hidalgo, Nicolas Kecio, Miguel Kst olios, 
Peelro Fortuny, PtHiro (larcia, lldofonso Mongo, ,Jt»se 
Saklona, Antonio Miranda, and Juan do Garayusohon. 
Thesr' |>riests attoiidt^ei tho sot tloments hmiuhnl during 
the ox|x^iition on tho K«h 1 Uivor, tho NtH'lu's, and tho 
Guadalupe, establishing there missions for tho Indians 
and baptizing many thoumuids of thorn. 

Altlioughj in oonso(|u<'nco of tho rohollion of tho 
Indians against tho military and religious discipline of 
the presidios and missions (KWG, King Philit> II of 
Si)ain authorizinl tho al»aTuhminent <d these posts, 
“until such lime as circunistanoi^ should offer more 
hope of succ(\Hs“, it 
is certain that the 
devoted missionaries 
did all that was pos- 
sible to attend to the 
religious immmIs of such 
of ilicir convtTtH as 
remaiiUHl faithful. In- 
d(MHl wc know that 
during the period from 
Iblllto 171 4 the Span- 
ish missionari(‘s, when 
forcisi to witlolraw, 
took witli them to San 
Antonio their faithful 
Indians and w<Te 
brought back to these 
inis.sionH by Don Do- 
mingo Harnon in 1714. 

In 170d the Mission 
San Francisco de 
Solano was founded 

jm the Kio (irande or 8 an Jtmifc. Foitk Mn-iw 

by Franciscans from .... , 

Queretaro; afterwards tins nnssimi was inove<t 
in 17(>S or 17(H» to the interior (d Texas and 
called San Ildefonso; again in 1710 or later (Did) 
it was moved back to the Uio (’.randi' and calli*d 
San Jos/\ This mission was movisl by Father 
Antonio Margil de Jt^sus to San Antonio de Hoxar 
and looatcKi at San Pislro Springs under the^name 
of San Antonio d<‘ \ alero about 171S; in 1/dJ it 
Wiifl niov.Hl to the military plur.a in hiin AnKmin, 
atui in 1744 to llm ail*’ •' """■ m'-nimt*. «in-rn 
it was naiiKHl tho ".Xlaim.’'. Al.c.ut ITW tho inis- 
sion bocuino a parish olmrch and on 2 .lanimrj-, 
17tW tho Bishop of Montoroy dirooKsl llio rooords to 
bo handl'd ovor to tho niralo of San ‘'l','*''’""'; 

Tho oxpMiilion of St. Donis in 1/14 ksl the Iluko of 
Linaros, Vioorov of M'-xioo. to favour a wi.l.-sproa<i 
mission niov<‘in. nt in Toxas, an<l so from that date fho 
foundine of Ihow rolisious insiilnlK/ns wont on with 
groat spirit. Kath.-r Margil, roforml loalmvo, wW 
virtuos woro doolansf horoio by I oih' (irogorj XVI, 
foundoil tho missions of (luadnhifK; among tbo Nnoog- 
doohos, Doloros among ibo A»*,andSan Miguol among 
tho Adxios Indians, also tho tnissK.n of Nuosira Sonom 
dol Pilar do lo.s Adaos. Tlu' founding of othor mis- 
sions in the northorn part of the lorrilory is also 
ascribed to this holy priest. In .luno, 171.1, during 
botw-on Spain and Franoo the rnissionan.* 
and their faithful flooks won* again forced ti> ro ire to 
Hun Antonio but after tho cessation of htjstihlios 
fhL mS; wore ro-ts/tablishixl and the French set- 
tlera in Ixtuisiana, as well as tho Indians. by 

Ihom that of Nu^stra .Sonora del Pilar do los Adaos 
Wngonlv about twenty miles from NatchiUiches. 
^Father'MargiFwas aU tho foundi/r of othc-r mi^ 
sions; among them one of the most bcautifuJ m the 


neighbourhooti of the city of San Antonio, the MwnOB 
Sjin Jufti', foundtxl 1720/ Even in decajr tlu« tniaMon 
nruuf«e» the inteiim? intert'«t, itn nrlifttle carvinni 
and **culi>turt' exciting wonder. In the Miine ne^lv* 
iKHirluKHi is the iiuMnion of PuriaRinm Concepcioii, 
dating Imck to 5 March, 1731, when the tx>men»ton« 
of itfi churt.'h waw laid V»y Father Hargarro and C.'aptain 
Pere* of the San Antonio garriwm. At theaiune time 
and iM*ar the minv Kite w'cre built the initifiiona San 
Juan (kipiHt ratio and Stoi Francimi de la Kapada, but 
tht‘ tvrigiiuil nuHaiona of all thi'ae tit lea were founded tn 
171b on the San Marcos Uiver. Other niiaatona were 
foumletl in various iiarta of the territory of Texaa up 
to 1791. Among uuw may be mentioned Kapintu 
Santo, fimndiHl firat in 1722 near Fort Ht. Ixiuia; i«ft 
Hahm, also fouruhnl in 1722 at Fort St. Ixniia, and 
with it 8 neighbour tranafemHl later to Goliad; Koaario 
(1754), near San Juan, and Refugio, on Miaaion River. 

the laat foundation of 
Uie kind, in 1791 . 
Ban Saba Miaaion, on 
the San Saba River, 
in what i« now Men- 
ard County, waa 
foundtxi in 1734 by 
a cointiany of prii^ta 
from Santa Fe, 
among the IndiiM 
iimiHu (Wild Indiana) 
- (he Aiiairhea ami 
C4)tnanch<MK, for the 
hum am* reaiton of the 
prieata that it wa« 
belter to civiliae than 
to kill thorn. Thia 
mtaaion gave gnuit 
encouragement t^i the 
iK*aioU8 workem until 
the n'otaming of the 
Han Saba ailver 

^ ininea, Laa AUnagran, 

Kocm or Hxn AwToaio, Heii.T 171K ^ projiH‘t which nv 

Hultnl in the demoralization of th<* Indiana. Dur- 
ing a war hf*tw«M*n the ('omanchea and Apachea 
in I75H, the former, Neizing the oniwirtunitv when 
the anmll Spaniah garriaon waa ufiwmt, fell upon 
tiie miaaion and dt^troycni all, both paatom and (lock. 
Even the anmll guanl of atildiera did not eacaiw, 
IVudition infonna iia that no one waa h*ft to tell the 
m wa of the inaaaacre. 'rUe remaina of the riiMwiiona 
at ill to Ik* iw*cn, in a gn^iter or leaa (iegrea* of jireiM^iV'a* 
t ifin or ruin, give ample ti'atirnony to ( he lalM>ura of the 
Franciacana among (be Indiana, and lieimmatrate what 
c<mld luive laam achieviHl if the work of Gml Iia<i not 
h<'C‘n interfenal with. Huffieient haa aaid under 
Caufohma Mihhionm to indicate the niethmi of tba 
niiaaionam-a with the Imbaria, the nature of their 
buihliuga and etich>aur<w, and f lu' roiitiiu* of (heir work 
for (fa* apiritual laMteniietii ami civilization of the 
Ituliana. ^ . 

When tlu* movenumt before ref erffni to, of c<ilom»- 
ing the IVnvirici* of Texaa with actJlcrH from Canary 
Iwlanda arul other Stmniwli de|a'mi<‘nf hia, waaputinW 
effect (172H), the hrai colony waa foundid in San 
Antonio and tlic coloniata were fiiirly well etttah- 
lialuMi in 1 731 . They had built their dwelling** around 
the “Plaza of the Ckinat it ution“, or preiaetit Main 
Plaza (calleci by tiuw coloniata, howevt*r. in HMtnory 
of (he m*a-girt home (h<*y had k*ft, “Pkssa den liia 
lahu* ’), and given their city the name Son rwjaijao. 
Ointent for a abort time wit h a amall chafx?! of tbw 
own, which, together with the niiaiuoti church of Han 
Antonio de Vakrro in the wljoining and pro^xiiitM 
fadtlement, tem|>orarily aatiancjd their religioua neoct^ 
they founde<l in 1744 and didicated in 1749 the chui^ 
of San Fernando, part of which ta aliil uiijd wi th® 
aanct uary of the cathedral of San F emando, the calw®* 
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dral church of the Diocese of San Anionio. The 
spiritual jurisdiction of the Diocese of Guadalajara 
extended over Texas until the erection, in Mexico, of 
the Diocese of Nuevo Ix*6n, now Monterey, under the 
title of Linares, in 1777, and Texas formed part of its 
territory. The Franciscan missions were immediately 
under a president of missions of fhi^se at this 

date (1777), by an Indult of Pope Clement NIV, was 
emiKiwercd to administer confirmation in all parts of 
Texas. Don P«*dro de Nava, commandant -^^‘neral of 
Chihuahua, whom* jurisdiction included part of T<*xas, 
issued a decret* in 1794 by whieh the temporalities of 
all the missions of his two pro\inces '‘were plac(Mi in 
the hands of the rivil authoriti<*H^’. It also “direct(*fl 
the division of their lands in K(*veralty among the* 
inhabitants of tlu'se establishments”. In Texas, how- 
ever, the process of secularization went on very 
slowly. In 1H18 the* missions in some parts of Texas 
were still flourishing when the Spanish Cortes secular- 
izmi all the missions m Texas. Not until 1823 did the 
last of the missions at San Antonio become extin<‘t, 
when the Govemm<*nl of Mexico put into execution 
the decree of the Cortes. It was not until 1827 that 
the lost of the mission lands were diHlribut(*d among 
the individual Inchos rvducidos, who formerly had 
I> 08 M(*HMed th(»m in common. Diocesan priests t(M)k 
the places of the Franciscan friars as they dc*|)art(d, 
when the iiopulation requirtd it. I'he archives of 
the missions went with th<*ir keep(‘rK to (iueretaro and 
Zaeateeas. Them* with th(* various reiiorts s<'nt from 
tirn(‘ to time, during the century and a <iuart(‘r of niis- 
eionary activity, w'ould be a most interesting field for 
the historian, while furnishing unbound(‘d pathos for 
the TKiet. 

Trie experiment of 1728 proved too expensive to be 
reiKiated and so the population of luiroiM*an extraction 
remained small, as w'(‘ have sihti I..ater, however 
(1805), when the boundary dispute with the Vmted 
Htates 8eem(*d likely to assume a warlike aspect, 
besides tnaijis to occupy military posts Spain hurrien 
hundreds of farnilu's of settlers to take possession of 
the country. These* were of course firovide'd with 

S riests and in 1805 -1800 we find Don Prirno Feliciano 
larin. Bishop of Nuevo D*6n, making a visitation m 
the province, setting church affairs in order, and mak- 
ing a eireiimstantiul report of the Hjiiritual condition 
of the people. 

When Capt. Zebulon M. Pike visit (*d Texas on his 
famous expedition (1805-06), he ri'inarke'd the holy 
livejs and refinement of the priests he had m(*t, their 
blessml influence upon their flocks, and the general 
happin(*ss and morality of the neople The Kuropean 
pojiulution of course remain(*a small (7000 in 1806). 
ana the revolutionary nericKl beginning in 1810 and 
lasting fully a decade lowertxi the general standard 
both of morals and n‘ligion. After settlements from 
the Unittxi State's Ix'gan to be made (1820), we find 
in the eorres|)ondence of the settlers occasional rnt*n- 
tion of priests still serving some of the old mission 
chureh<*s and in the towms. In the official documents 
regulating the laving-out of colonial towns provision 
is always nuwle for the site* of a church and firiest’s 
house on one of the public squares, though of course 
most of these colonists were Protestant. The Irish 
settlements, largely Catholic, made near Refugio and 
on the Nueces River, San Patricio, wen» served by 
priests, one of whom. Father Henr>' Doyle (1830). is 
mentioned by non-Catholic hustorians. A Fatner 
Michael Muldoon w'as an especial favourite of the old 
settlers from the Ignited States, non-Catholic as well 
as Catholic. His visits and those of his colleaipes 
were events in the settlements, his ministrations 
longed for. He is mentioned as participating in 
some of the stirring events immediately preceding the 
Texas Revolution. When not from Mexico these 
priests were from Kentuc^, the Diocese of St. Louis, 
or that of New Orleans. Even in the accounts of the 


Texas Revolution there is mention of the intervention 
of priests between the contending parties, to arrange 
for the burial of th(* dead after a battle or otherwise 
provide for human n(‘ed8, cori>oral as w^ll as spiritual. 
Yet w^hen the Republic of Texas was established (1836) 
ver>' few' priests wen* in Texas* Fath(‘r J. M. 0dm and 
Father John Timon, of the Congregation of the Mis- 
sion, from their seminary at the Barrens, Perr>' County, 
Missouri, in the Diocese of St, Louis, had visited m 
T(*xa8 territory previous to its independence, and con- 
tinued to visit there with other oriests of their congre- 
gation. In June, 1838, Archbishop Blanc of New- Or- 
leans wrote to Bishoj) Rosati (q. v.) of St. Louis and to 
Father John Timon, then visitor of the Congregation 
of the Mission in the United States, declaring that 
it was the wish of the Holy See that a trustworthy 
person be sent to oNamine into the condition of reli- 
gion m JVxas and to report to Rome. The Bishop of 
New* Ork’ans wished Father Timon to undertake this 
work. Father Timon accordingly went to Texas, 
landing at Galveston in December, 1838, accompanied 
by M. L’Eberia. On the feast of the Holy Innoeents 
the visitor celebrated in (lalveston what was probably 
the first Mass ever said in the city. Many ministra- 
tions to Catholics were required of him, both there and 
in Houston, then the eapital of the Republic, w’hitlier 
lie went on 31 Decirnber, w'here he preached in the 
hall of Congress in the presence of many legislators. 
On his return to Gah eston (9 January, 1839) after his 
tour through the Re]>ublic, a committee w'liom he had 
appointed to provide* ways and means for acquiring 
a lot whereon to build a ehurch, met him and reported 
favourably. On his visit through the country* he had 
found the care of religion in anything but a good state, 
although there wen* not a few' Catholics. He made 
an ottieial report of his findings to Bishop Blanc, w ho 
forwarded it to Rome, Although F'ather Timon had 
previously refused to be made Coadjutor Bishop of 
St. Louis w’lth the right of succession (7 September, 
1839), he was prevail(‘d upon to accept the honour 
of Prefect Apostolic of Texas with power to administer 
confirmation (12 April, 1840) He immediately dis- 
patched Mgr Odin ((j v.) to Texas as viee-prefeet and 
Father Douterlounge as assistant, and a little later 
obtained for the vice-prefect the power of conferring 
the* Sacrament of (.Confirmation. (On 5 December. 
1840, Father Timon reached Galveston for the se’conci 
time. Ho at once urged forward the efforts of the 
people to build a church there and provide means to 
support a priest, displaying the same energy at Hous- 
ton. Pushing on to Austin, now the capital, he pre- 
sent <*d k'tters from (Cardinal Fransoni of Propaganda, 
addressi'd to Pn'sident Mirabeau G. Lamar, W'hich 
letters were virtually a recognition by the papal gov- 
ernment of the independence of the Repuolic. The 
Texas executive, Vice-President David G. Burnet, 
acting for President Lamar, then absent, was greatly 
plou.sed to receive these letters. On 23 December, 
1840, the first Mass w’as celebrated in Austin. Mgr 
Timon was W'ell received by the legislators as w’ell as 
by the executive He preachtnl in the capitol more 
than once, and in conversation with acting-Presidont 
Burnet and a few- prominent members of Congress 
create<l a very favourable estimate of the Catholic 
Faitb. With the diplomatic aid of M. de Saligny, 
minister from France to the Republic of Texas, Mgr 
Odin’s bill for the restoration of church property was 
spontaneously endorsed by the legislators to whom 
it was first read in private, w^as then introduced to 
Congress, and pass^. Thus by Act of CongreM 
were restored to “the Chief Pastor of the Catholic 
Church in the Republic of Texas”, the churches of 
San Fern^do, the “Alamo” (San Antonio de Valero), 
La Purissima Concepcion, San Jos^, San Juan Capi^ 
trano, San Francisco de la Espada, Goliad, Victoria 
and Refugio, w-ith their lots, tne latter not to exceed 
fifteen acres. Returning to Galveston Father Timon 
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administered confirmation (IS Jan., 184 to Mar- 
gart't p<‘ Lacy wlioni he had converg'd aiui bapti^^Hjon 
tiic of the .Hiitiie month, lljc entry in the 

“Lil>er Confirtnatorunr of (»alvt‘ston L)ttKt>s(* ctTli- 
fying to tills sacriMi function may \h^ said, together 
with the baptismal record beginning 7 IhH'emlw'r, 
1840, to mark the beginning of the history of the 
Diocese of (hdveston it,], v.). 

The l^nTf‘(*ture AtKistolie of Texas wjts made a 
vicariate AjHistolic in 1S42 by the Hull of Pojie (Ireg- 
ory XVI, [mblislHHl 10 July. 1S41. Ht. Itcv, Jean- 
Marie (>din. previou.sly vir«‘“prefect Aixisttdie, was 
consecrate<l Bis!ioj> of ClaudiotKilis arui made vicar 
Apostolic. Bishop Odin, too, had previously refus<Ml 
to Ih^ made ('oadjutor Hi.'ihoj) of iV'lroit (May, isn \. 

In fact 'IV'xas was singularly hlessixl at that time in 
having labourers who were cjuiekly deenwxl worthy of 
important bi.shoi»ri(!«. Hiahop Tirnon was visitor of 
the houses of his order 
in Texas niui t hrough- 
oiit the Tnitf’d Staten 
until 1847 when he 
was made Bishop of 
Buffalo. Hev. John 
J. Lynch, t'.M., one 
of the companions of 
Bishop Odin on Ids 
coming to (oilv(‘«lon 
(29 May, IMl), wiis 
made president of St . 

Mary’s (^illege. Bar- 
rens, MissiMiri, in 
ISIS; after a service* 
of Honn* years in'l'exius 
founded Niagara Vid- 
versity (Our Lady of 
Angf'ls, Niagara I'alls, 

X. Y.) in isoti: and 
was eoriseerated Bish- 
op of AOchinas and 
( jiadjutor of Toronto 
in 1859. In IStiO he 
ftuceecd<*d to the* See 
first nrehhishop and 
1870. In 1841 the 
fels, (’omul (’ounty, 

(’astrovilh*. The eolotd.st.s were rnuirilv Oafholic 
Alsatians. Other C’athedic inimigrantH, Boles, (ier- 
mans, Boliemian.H, Italians, and otli<*rs, have since 
continually conn* into the State. The State of 
Texas, with tln^ exception of LI (Vuinty, wddeh 
was subject to the Vjeariate* of Arizona, wiis erecUnl 
into a diocerw* in 1847 with Bislmp Odin its bishop. 
Then* were tlieii thirteen priests, including t lie bishop, 
in this vast territory. Of thes<; at letust six were of 
the (k)Ugr(*gation of tlie Mission. In 1849 thns* 
Oblatesof Mary Immaculate were brought from ( hin- 
a<la bv Bishcip Odin and two of thew* were w‘rjt to 
Fort hrown, Brownsville, on the Rio (Iraride. In 
spite of tin* privations and luirdshipH of the Itio 
(irande Mission,ande\'eri theirtemixirary withdrawal, 
enforced l»v lack of means, the Oblate Fathem have 
exerciml their zeal in the StaU* of Texas, HchcKils. 

- ■ ' ’ ' - ' — hiMi 



Marie Duhuis, D.D. In JS72 wv find tlie tmineim 
tf»rritor>’ of the dioww organiaisl into the four dib- 
triet.s of (Jalvt'«ton, Snn Antonio, Ilrtmiwiville. and 
l^iriHio, a viixM'hamHdlor Iw'ing providtxl for earn di«s 
I net. This organization pn*jiartxi the wav for tl>« 
iH'i'h'siast ieal di vision (1874) of the Hliife of Yexaa, III 
Bas<» ('ounty exeeptiHl lis iH'fore. All eaut of tho 
Colorado Hi\"er remnuuHl th«> r)ioc*em' of (ialyentoih 
whilt* tint of the territory weat and muitli of thb ri\w 
and w'ithin the limits of the State wert:‘ crtS'Uxi the 
Diocese of San Antonio (q. v.), reiuiung from the 
(5>lor:Mlo to tin* Nuihh's River, and the V’irariiitr 
A|MKSt<ilie of Brownsvilh* (q. w), now (!912) the Ditv 
ces«‘ of ('orpus ('hristi, westward to the Rio (Iriuide. 
.V second division of the Dion^st' of (iHlvt^ton wm 
made in 18<M)at the reemesi of Bishop N. A. (lallaghw 
ami the DioeiXHe of Daflas (q. v.) was forini'd out of its 
northern and north-wmlem i>ortioiis. In 1891 El 

Paso ( knurty hitherto 
bf'longing to t he V’iciy* 
Hate AjMistolic of Ari- 
jiona wan at taiditHl to 
the I RocM'se'! of Dallas, 
Thus w ithin t heStatt* 
arul ('inbriM.dng all of 
its territory an» tlie 
four Diocfwa, GaJ- 
vesloii, San Antonio, 
Dallas, anti C’orjniH 
CliHsti. The jKipii- 
lafion tif the Di(H"e*s* 
of ( ill! Vinton is given 
(1912) ns 70,000: 
w h 1 1 e H , 0 r> , 0 0 0; 
blacks, 1200; Mext- 
cans, a 800. St, 
Mary’s I’liBcrsity, 
Gnlveslon, is eoiv 
tluettd by t he Jt*!suit 
falliers. St. Mary 


Muwicn or La PeniBiMA r-<>NCKi*<’ios, Has Awtonio, Hcilt 17:11 

of Toronto ami lieeamt* its ituitiag«*tl by dioei*s<»?i 
Metropolitan of Ontario in of Very Rev. J. M, 
net f lenient of New Brauii- 
was fouml<‘d ami in 1845 


rvi, 

La 


priest «. 
Kirw’in. 


Serniiuiry at 
Borte is now l>eing 
umler the presidency 
I’ he CkingreKiilion 


(ioUt*geH, and ctiurches have ariwri where they 
trtxlden on the cai^tua and chaparral, and ttMhiy thew* 
devoted missionaries have* flourishing institutions in 
everv’ ecclesiastical division of the great Stale. The 
very* existence of religion among the Mexicans along 
the* Rio Grande is largely due to the mighty lalKiurs 

nuns (1S4S) and ^ )«-acliini{ 
brothern fl8.5;{| bc|?an their fruitful laboun,. AH 
the activitira of a fully <lowlow-d di^- aiwumod 
shape under the guiding hand of Bwhoi, Odm an,l wen- 
proScuted with aU possible vigour wd succew. 

On Archbishop Otlin’s retirepient Im wm 
in the See of Galveston in lh62 by Rt. Rev. Claude 


f Very Rev J . . , 

of tin* Dblntes of Marv lininaeulale hnve taken 
charge of jHirish work in (larris (Jounty, A Jont^phile 
Father also serves a ehur<*h in tin* eity of llmwton, 
where the Basilians eonduet Hi. Tliomas (killiwe. 
Among the Orders of Nuns formerly reeonleil may imj 
riaiii(*d the Sisters of the Incarnate Word nncl Bknied 
Sacrament wdio have chnrgf* of an aeiidemy and 
parochial sehisils, alwi in Houston. The Dioe!i*»Mi of 
Siiii Antonio shows no changi* in the stiilislics givtui 
under the title exe<*pl that the lli^iemptorist Ordiv 
ItiiH taken ehargi* of tin* parish f»f Bt. Gerard MajeUft 
in the city of San Antonio, where a new' church and 
H(*ii(K»i iinr now' being erect <*<1. Bi*«ides the informa- 
tiofi given under the tith% the following fa^*ts almiii 
the Ditwese of DulhiH an* worthy of record: Hev, 
Father J. M Girand in JHtVi erect isl a ehurch at 
Jefferson in North IVxrii*. I'he ehtireh at Hi. Baur«| 
(ViUm Gounfy, an IrisVi w^lthtiMUO. was the religiotiJi 
rent re of a parish organizHl in 1870 by Father ’1 homiui 
H<*r»nes«y, the prewnt jaistor of the Anrnin(?iatk)iL 
ifouston. The impulution of the Difxrew* of Dallail 
(1912) iriclmli^ alKiut 40,0(K) (’aucfO*ian«; 22.000 
Mexicans, and 250 negroi*s The pre«M*iit biahoTi of the 
i«*e is lit . Rc*v. Joae|)h I8itnck l>yrieh, DJ)., b. 16 Nev 
vemlw*r, 1H72, at St. Josf ph, Mich. WlMm appottiMi 
to the scs* (after the sudden death of Bishofi Dunne at 
Grcf-n Bay, Wis , 5 AiigusI, lOH)). Bishop 
a/lmifiistrator of the difwwfw* and rector of St> M- 
wjird^s Church in the city of Dalliia. His 
UM)k plac#^ 12 July, 1 911, B*'«id#'s the ordem of nuiia 
inentionfd in the article on the dioce^ the foll0yin| 
filiould be noted: the 8iift4»rs of the Good 
(Ottawa, Canada), oonduoting a bmiae in Daiiiui wtili 
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forty-eight penitents: the Sisters of the Holy Ghost 
(San Antonio, Texas), devoted to the coloured race. 
The Josephite Fathers also have charge of the col- 
oured people. The Vincentians conduct the Uni- 
versity of Dallas, which has an enrolment of 206 
students. The Catholic population shows rapid in- 
crease because of the immigration, chiefly from the 
northern States, of settlers, Eurojiean in origin, and 
the work of organizing new parishes goes on quickly 
here as in the other dioceses. The new Diocese of 


Corpus Christi is a vacant see at the present writing 
(1912). It has 15 churches with resident priests 
and sixty missions with chapels. Thirty-three priests, 
sixteen secular and 8(‘venteen Oblates, serve the Cath- 
olic population, which is over 81,91 7, chiefly Mexicans. 
Probably betwetm three and four thousand are Cau- 
casians. The Oblates have their novitiate for the 
province of the south-west, which includes Mexico, in 
this dioces('. A new building for the novitiate is now 
in course of construction at La Ijoniita on the Rio 
Grande near the town of Miasion. The Marist 
Brothers conduct St. Joseph’s College for boys at 
Brownsville. The following orders of nuns are en- 

f aged in their various works in the diocese: the 
Irsuline Sisters, convent and academy and Bt. 
Peter’s School at Laredo; the Sisters of Mercy, the 
Mercy Hospital, Laredo, and schools in various towns 
in the diocese; the Sisters of the Holy Ghost, Academy 
of Our Lady of Guadalupe, Lanxlo; the Sisters of 
Divine Providence, St. Mary’s Academy, Beeville: 
the Sisters of the Incarnate Word, convent ana 
academy, Brownsville; the Sisters of the Incarnate 
Word and BlesstKl Sacrament, schools at Corpus 
Christi, Rio Grande City, and Roma; Sisters of 
Charity of the Incarnate Word. Spohn Sanitarium, 
Corpus Christi ; the Hermanas del Sagrado Corazdn de 
Jesus conduct an orphanage in Laredo. The number 
of pupils attending the academies and parochial 
schools in the diocese is over 1200. 


Di8TiN(iT7isHKD Cathoucs. — In the organization 
of the Texas revolutionary Government of 1836 the 
loyalty, patriotism, and talents of Lorenzo de Zavala 
were deemed of such high order as to qualify him for 
the office of Vice^-Presiaent of the Republic. A man 
of culture, a statesman, and a soldier, de Zavala was 
above all an ardent Catholic. Ho was born 3 Oct., 
1788, and died 15 Nov.. 1836. Colonel Francisco 
Ruiz, another distinguished Catholic and patriot, 
exerted himself to achieve Mexican independence, 
hence endured exile in the United States from 1813 to 
1822. After his return to Texas he united with those 
struggling in their turn for Texan freedom and later 
independence. Ho was elected as a delegate to the 
convention held at Washington on the Brazos, and his 
name appears among the signers of the Texas Declara- 
tion of Independence, 2 March, 1836. As a repre- 
sentative of his native Texas to the Mexican Congress, 
1833, as a delegate to the Revolutionary Convention 
of Texas and signer of the Declaration of Texan Inde- 
pendence, as an upholder of the rights of the Texas 
Government, member of the Ckingress of the Republic 
(1838), and Senator of the first Texas State Legisla- 
ture (1846), Jose Antonio Navarro commended him- 
self to the gratitude of his fellow-countrymen and 
edified them by his loyalty to his Catholic Faith. 
Lieutenant-General Cabell of the Army of the Con- 
federacy, who died in the Diocese of Dallas, 17 Febru- 
ary, 1911, was a convert to the Catholic Faith. 

Population According to Religious Belief.— 
In numbers, the Catholic population ranks third of all 
relimous denominations in the State. The Census 
Bureau’s figures (1906) give B^tist bodies in the 
State, 401,720 communicants: Disciples of Christ 
73,556; Lutherans 27,437; Methodists 317,495; Pres- 
^t^ans, 62,^; Pmt^tant ^iscopalians, 14,346; 
Cathohes, 308,556; Jewish congregation, 11,676. The 
ngurea given more recently by CJatbolic diocesan au- 


thorities show 311,607, and doubtless since the 
increase in the numoer of chil^en communicants a 
larger showing m^ well be claimed. Altogether, of 
the population of Texas about 25 per cent is Protes- 
tant, about 9 per cent Catholic; all other religions, less 
than 1 per cent, leaving about 65 per cent having no 
definite religious belief. 

Legislation. — The Constitution of Texas in its 
*^Bill of Rights” (Act 1, See. 4) prohibits a religious 
test as a qualification for holding office or a public 
trust, or the exclusion of any one from office on ac- 
count of religious sentiments, ^‘provided he acknowl- 
edge the existence of a Supreme Being”. Sec. 5 
prohibits disqualification to give evidence in any 
court on account of religious opinions or of the want 
of religious belief^ “but all oaths or affirmations shall 
be administered in the* mcxle most binding upon the 
conscience”. Sec. 6 (munciates the right of freedom 
of worship, prohibits compulsion to worship or to 
support or attend places of worship, or preference 
before the law of an\ religious society or mode of 
W'orship. Sec. 7 prohibits tlie appropriation of state 
money or property foi the benefit oi any sect or re- 
ligious 80 ci(‘ty, theological or religious seminary. For 
the proper observance ‘ of the Sunday etc. the laws 
of the State prohibit, under penalty, disturbing public 
worship also labour on Sunday or compc'lling to 
labour thereon. Hunting within one-half mih* of a 
church or 8cho<ilhou8e, liorse-racing, and the sale of 
goods are also prohibit <‘d on Sunday. Cursing, swear- 
ing, and indecent language are punishable by statute 
as breaches of the peace. Under the Constitution 
each Legislative Chamber determines the rules of its 
own prociH'dmgs. Hence a chaplain for each chamber 
is usually ek'cted and the sf^ssions are opened with 
prayer. Christmas Day and all days appointed by 
the President of the United Stat(*8 or by the governor 
of the State as fasting or thanksgiving days are the 
only holidays of a religious nature in addition to Sun- 
day sanctioned by law. Should the occasion ever 
arise wherein the integrity of the seal of confession 
should be in question before a Texas court there is 
little doubt that the constitutional guarantee of re- 
ligious liberty would protect it, although no statutory 
provision covers the hypothesis. 

The general law of incorporation obtains in the case 
of churches. Among the first-named purposes enu- 
merated in the statute under which corporations are 
formed are, the “suiiport of public worship, the sup- 
port of any benevolent, charitable, educational or 
missionary undertaking”. Any religious society may 
become a body corporate and any cburch or associa- 
tion failing to organize under the provisions of the 
statute cannot sue as a corporation or hold real 
estate. Schools and churches, cemeteries, public 
charity, and endowment funds of institutions of learn- 
ing not used for profit and all buildings used by 
persons or associations of persons for school purposes 
are exempt from taxation. Clergymen, all ministers 
of the Gospel, engaged in the active discharge of their 
ministerial duties, are exempt from jiuy service. No 
compulsory military service is require of any one 
under Texas law. 

Marriage is regarded as a civil contract, a common- 
law marriage; all licensed or ordained ministers of 
religion are among the officers in whose presence the 
marriage ceremony may he legally performed. For a 
legal marriage there must be in the parties capacity to 
contract, mutual consent, mutual wills expressed in 
the prescribed manner. A licence must be obtained 
from the county clerk of the county. The age at 
which marriage may be contracted is for males 16, for 
females 14. The consent of the parents of the parties 
is necessary for the issuance of a licence by the 
county clerk until, for males, 21 years of age, for 
females, 18. Marriage may be annulled because ^of 
certain legal impediments. A marriage between one 
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of the Caucasian and one of the negro race is il]eg:al 
and forbidden under pi^naity. Marriaijcess are prtv 
hibitiMi betwivn jx^rwons related in certain dejn^H‘«)! of 
kindred: A man with his motlier, his fat hcr’a sister or 
half-sister; his mother's sister or half-sister; his 
daugliter, his father’s daughWr; liis mother’s daugh- 
ter; his brother or sister’s daughter; the daughter of 
his half-brother or half-sister; live daughter of his s»m 
or daughter; his father's widow; his aim’s widow; his 
dcH^east'd wife’s daughter; or the daughter of his d<^ 
ct^ased wife’s son or daughter. Similarly for a woman 
with male n*lativi*s of ispial degnsv 

The grounds for divorce may practically lx olastaxl 
under four heads: U ) Kxi'esses in, or outragi'ous treat- 
ment from one of the jiarlies, sueli that li\'ing tie 
gether is insupixirtable; (2) adultery by one imrty; 

(3) Abandonment of oni* fiarty for thns' y<*ars; 

(4) conviction of felony ami iHinfinement in State 
prison of one of the parties. I'he 
district court has juri^H^iction in 
castxs of divorce and tictitions are 
grantfalonlv ufK)!! full and s,atis- 
factorv cviilenci', and ufKin ver- 
dict of a jury, if a jury be di‘- 
mandid; if not, upiui judgmi nt 
of the court, nffirming material 
facts allegid in the ni’tiiion. 

Evidences of collusion iietwi'cn 
the parties being known, or 
where both parties are equrdlv 

f uilty, no clivorci* is grant i*<l. 

)ivoretHi jxTsons may h*gally 
nvmarry. The custiwiy of the 
children by the marriage is 
granted by the court to either 
party os may apjiear suit aide. 

The court also makes sueli di- 
vision of eominunity estate as 
floiniis just. 

The system of inildie (hIucu- 
tion is non-s(‘ctarian in the mean- 
ing of the law. “The reading 
of the Bible without roniment, 
the recitat ion of the Lord 's Prayer 
and the singing of songs” of a 
geruTally religious character have 
bts*n judged by the courts ns 
legitimate exercis<‘8 in the public 
decision, however, of the Stat<* department of isluca 
tion the wearing of a distinctively rfdigious garb or 
religious symbols by t he teacher const it UK'S t he schtsd 
sectarian.* No law, however, covers this contmp-ncy. 
No compulsory (ducation law has bixM paswd by the 
legislature though some little agitati<»n to that «md 
has been made. The State Constitution and coimv 
quent legislation [irovide for lunatic asylums, an 
ikstitute for the blind, for the deaf and dumb, for 
orphans and confederate veterans, and the widows of 
confederate veterans. For the care of orphans, the 


may, with the consent of the mipertntendenL visit tbs 
inmate's at st'aacinal^te limea, and even preach) thoucb 
then the teaching must hv* iitm-aectanan. Any in^ 
mate also may have such religious niiuistrations as he 
desirt^. The mune rulee fowm rtdigious ministry 
tions in the lumsi' of cornx'lion and tlw' refommtory. 
IkHpK^ts for rtdigioiis purtKwi's are undoubte<^ reeo^ 
Tlie [iniYisions of the Constitution with 
to ndigion would most prolialily prt>teot 
cpiests for Massif for the retx>w' i>f the tr'Stator’a soul 
<‘8jHHdally if tiii' Ix'init'sts wert* made to a natned jier- 
son. The law highly favours iHHiuesls made for 

eharitaldi' purTfxwx's of gruieral philanthropic char-' 

acter. The in<'or]M>ration of mnetery assextaitons is 
aiithoriEid with but little diffemii ooiuiitions from 
the general law . Si'vert* jxiialt it's are atlaehtHl to the 
dem'eration of graves. 

HiMtvry t^f Trmi», tnl. WooTKN (Dsilwn, 1 S 9 S); 

W'lKiium, ,V«irr»ifm iiiinf l#wS«»r|r 

nf Am * rin », II, IV. VIII; 8 t«v«sii, 
dwmmn NAVASastra, 

fWevrom, lU; ItANfiiorr. H. IL, Ni»r$k 
Afrximn Station ami Tima *, 1; ItvSM, 
•trwoMo €tHii Kvw Weis*. />»•- 

atrenfn uf .'Iwimfw; Paskia i»» Vaca, 
Sarmtirit ( VmUm( 1 oIu 1, 15^5). tr. IlerE- 
1NOH4M Smith (WHwIitnirioii, tS/ll): 
Shka. IftiUttrp «/ (\Uhmtc 
(Now York, Iukm, Cath, 

< A. iM (■. S. (Sfw York. IHIH); Katcardu 
<»/ thv «i/ (UllfiUllltAtMHt) { 

Dki tmuh, t.*/e ami Ttm*!* ttf ihit /SCI. 
Hrr. Jahn T»wn»«, /I, P. (lUiffAlo. N. Y., 
1 h 70 ’i; Nritmin af thf of MafU/ 

Jmmaruiat*', l*rav%nt* «/ Tkt Stmikw^ii 
pii>i»uS>lii»b*HS ) , ( 'atkoUr I>trtrH**rif ( llll 1) ; 
liuiirtitis, Thtriernth (VsAMt af tk« 
f Staim: lhtH 0 mn ami atkfr SM09 

frnm larumn tiutk**riH0» i« TVjrw#; 
Aimnnar ((iitlvrulofi - DaIIm, Itttll); 
Snutkrrn Ai00»0n{frr {Hsii Alilonio, Isit 

John F. O’Bhiba* 

Thabof) Mount. -The name 
of Mount Thabor, •‘;^2n is 
rendertNl in tiie »S<‘|)luiigint aii 
6 ff 0 t iMftiAp, and iti Jeretnias and 
( as Ira/Si5pM>»», It is ilfidiST 
this Iasi form (Itabyrionor Ala- 
hyrioii) that the mount figuroa 
iri tlie historical works of the 
ancients. The Arabs call It 
Jebel et Tur (mountain of moun- 
tains), a name which they give likewise to Mouiita 
( Jariaim, Smai, and Olivet Mount 'riialKir is distin- 
guislHsi among the inonnt ains of l*alfsstiiie for its pic- 
tunwpie site, its gratxful outline, the reinarkMilo 
vegetation whicli covers its sidt^ of calcareous rock* 
and the splendour of the view fn»m its summit. 
Nearly isolattsl on all sides and almost hcmisnhisriciu 
in shaiM* it rises in a |X’ak lb5() fciet alxive the I’laiti of 
h:s<lra<*lon, which it lH>iinds on the north and eaiit, 
about five miles south-suikSt of Nasandh, It attaifis a 
height of 1HI3 fwt als>v<! the h‘Vi4 of the Mixiitorw 
rancan and of 2MB fisd lUKive that of the Lake of 

iU.H, in ih. I.«l ol «ln«l. » b, w A“. i n».ir „r 2«7 

Besidt^s the regulation of^ the vZ fwt), which tlie <x»pyist must Imve hy A 



The Towkr, Mimic»n or Ham JimA 
H<’h(K»ls, By 


licence penalties morr- or 1<« severe arr- attached by 
statute to wdling intoxicating licpior to certain j>er- 
sons: wild Indians, minors, h Jdtual **‘f 

sale of intoxicants at certain tirm-s: ,Sunda>H, da>s of 
election' or in certain places: placxw of rcliRums wor- 
sWn nto-s ilevoti-d to educational and literary pur- 
irermitting in plac<-s, licensed for the sale of 
Cr certain stal^ pastimes and js-rso^: giuninj? 

ete I>oeaI option may b<‘ vottnl in 

^ <^ntv or l<ital subdivision ihi-reof, and rsmaltics 
any couni^w ■ -r eiving quor in such pro- 

SCiCdSi^ T"h? of ^Uib^Lco to minora is 

an annual appropriation for 
a S>l^ of Te penitentiary, but any ctergynm 


(thirty ) . The sunmiit forms aii oblong pkt4^u alsHit 
s’jfKM) Yixt long, from north-wfwt to by 

KKM) a'ide. 'ilie eve is imiiwliately aitnict^sl to thq 
north-K'ast bv the gigantic masses of (Jrimt ll^rmoii, 
then to the V all<»v of tlie Jordan, the I>iike of TibwiiMl 
ami the mountiun chains of llaunm^ Ba«an, and Ga* 
laiul To the south are Naim ami Krnior at the fcKit 
of Jelxti Dahy or Mount Moreh (Judgiw. vu, IL 
wronglv ideiitifMNl by Fuwdruus ami Bi. yftrjwiie with 
Little Hennon (Ps. xli, 7); somewhat farther off k 
seen Mount Gellxx Westward the nch pWn of Ea- 
flrelon Htreiches as far an Mount Camidi ami iiimini«^ 
able Biblical and hiatodcal Wcabtici ftir tboughta of 


THABKACA 


THACIA 


Mount Thabor is the object of poetical comparisons eral atUcks by the Sjvracens, but after the battle of 
Ik" Ivvvviii 13V the Hattin (1187 they liad to abandon the mountain. 


Ka&^US 10%wLr:elite.3err; 

command of Barac who subsequently doira P‘^ by f 

upon the army of bwara and put it to fligllt at the Memmrs, I (London, 1881): GuiSrin, Descrip- 

' '** ^ T -a. „ fig ifj PaleMine: GaliUf iVariti, ism); Meistizhmass, Le mont 



torrent of Cinon (Judges, iv, v). I^ater the Madian- 
ite« and Amalecites slew tfiere the brothers of Gedeon 
and other Israelites who had sought refuge there from 
the enemy (Judge>i, vi. 2-viii, 18-19). At the division 
of the Prornifled Land. Thabor formed the boundai^ 
between Issachar and Zabulon (Jos., xix, 22). Within 
the tribe of Zabulon, but near Dabereth, a city of 
Issachar, the Book of Josue (xix, 12) mentions the 
city of Ceseleththabor, in Hebrew Chisloth-Thabor, 
which means “slope; or side of Thabor”. I Par. 

(vi, 77) also syieaks of 

a city of Zabulon 
caUed simply Thalxir 
and assigned to the 
Levites df;seend(xi 
from Merari. This 
is an abbreviated 
form of the name of 
the same city, and is 
probably tlie same as 
that which as 1 labour 
figures among the | 

Galilean cities con- 
quered by HameH(;8 | 

II, accoraing to the 
Papyrus Anastasii ” 

(I, xxii,2). INilybius | 

(Hist., V, Ixx, ti) nv , 
lates tliat in 218 n.c, 

Antioclius th * Great 
capturtxl by strata- 
gem the city of 
Atabyrion in Galilee. 

Hidtory makcN no 

further mention of this city, not even in connexion 
with the bloody battles fought at the* foot of 
Mount Thabor in 53 n. c. between Alexander, the 
son of Aristobuhis, and Gabinius, th<* lieutenant of 
Porapey (“Ant. Jud.”, XIV, vi, 3; “Bell. Jud.”, I, 
viii, 7). Eusebius alone again refers to it in the 
words! “Dabira ... a village of the Jews on Mount 
Thabor” (“Onom.”,ed. Klostennann, 78). Dabe- 
reth (Jos., xix. 12; xxi, 28) is indisputably the modern 
village of Datdriy^h, at the foot of Mount Thabor 
towards the west. 

A ten minutes’ ascent northward from Nazareth 
brings one to the ruins of a Hebrew place called by the 
natives Khirbet Daboura (ruins of Daboura) and also 
Abu AmoOd (father of columns). This is the site of 
the Biblical Qseleth Thabor, of the Daboura of the 
Egyptians, and the Atabyrion of the Greeks. It com- 
manded the roail of caravans and armies. During 
the revolt of the Jews against the Bornans, Josephus 
BurroundtMl “the plateau of Thabor” with a wall of 
circuravallation twenty-six stadia or about two miles 
in circumference, which task was accomplished in 
forty days. This formed a kind of entrenched camp 
where the rebels, pursued from all directions, sought 
reiugt; in order to orgaiiize their last stand. Ws- 
pasian’s lieutenant, Placidus, marched against them 
with a force of 600 horsemen, enticed them into the 
plain by stratiigem, and completely defeated them 
(“Vita”, 37; “Bell. Jud.”, II, iv, xx, 6; i. 8). In the 
fourt h century of our era Mount Thabor,which w'as ac- 


Thahor (Paris, 1000). 


Barnabas Meistermann. 


Thabraca, a titular see of Numidia near the sea, be- 
tween the Armiia and t heTu.sca. Thabraca was the last 
Numidian city in the d irection of the Zeugitana and was 
a Homan colony . It was connected by a road with 
Simitthu, to which it stTved as a port- for the exporta- 
tion of its famous marbles. At Thabraca Gildo, the 

brother of Firmus, 

committed suicide. 
Under Genseric it 
had a monastery for 
men and one for 
women. It 'is now 
I’abarka, annexed to 
the civil district of 
Souk el-Arba, I’unis, 
and a rather impor- 
tant fi.shing centre. 
Confronting it, at a 
distance of about 365 
yards, is the small 
Islarul of l^abarca, 
where tlie Genoese 
Lom(‘llini, who had 
purchase(i the grant 
of the coral fisliing 
from tlicl'urks, main- 
tained a garrison from 
1540 to 1742. Here 
Mount Thabor jjiav still be seen the 

From a Photograph ^ stronghold, 


a church, and some Genoese buildings. At Tabarka 
the ruins consist of a pit used as a church and 
some fragments of walls which belonged to Chris- 
tian buildings. TIktc ar(‘ also two 'I’urkish fortresses, 
one of which has been repain'd. The city contains 
st‘veral Christian cemeteries, many of the tombshaving 
ct)V(*rs adorned with curious mosaics. An inscription 
(C. 1. L.,V111, 173-82) mentions the cult of the martyr 
Anastasia and her companions. The bishops of Tha- 
braca, who met with those of tlie proconsulate, were: 
Victoricus, at the Council of Carthage (256); Hustici- 
anus, at the Conference of Carthage in 411, where his 
competitor w'as the Donatist Charentius, and signer 
in 416 of the letter from the council of Proconsular 
Africa to Pope Innocent; Clarissimus, who in 646 
signed the letter from the same Council to Patriarcli 
Paul of Constantinople against the Monothelites. 

Smith, Z>i^L (ire*k and Roman (Jeog,, s. v.; Toulotte, (jfo- 

S aphie de VAfnque chrMienne: Nutnidie (Parifl, 1894), 277-80; 
lEitL, L'A/rique hyzantine (Paris, 1896), passim. 

S. P^TRIDfcs. 

Thada Montana, a titular see in Africa Procon- 
sularis, suffragan of Carthage. An inscription dis- 
co vercnl in the ruins known as Henshir Bedji, among 
them a church, near Bordj Messaoudi, seems to indi- 
cate that this was the site of the municipium of Tha- 
cia, to which Wady Tasaa, or Tessa, also owes its name. 
It w'as located on the highway betw'c(;n Carthage and 
The veste, midway between Musti (Mest) and Dru- 


(“Vita , 37; * Bell. J^d.^ , 11, iv, xx, 6; i. 8). In the Theveste, midway between Musti (Mest) and Dru- 
fourth century of our era Mount Thabor,which w'as ac- eiliana (Khanguet Kdim), Tunisia. It is mentioned 
knowledged as the scene of Christ’s Transfiguration, by Ptolemy (IV, 3), the “Tabula Peutinger. ”, and the 
becameaplaceof pilgrimage and was surmounted by a “Geogr. liavennat.” (151); it was fortified during 
basilica and several churches and chapels. In 1101 the Byzantine period, and at the endof 545theByzan- 
the Benedictine monks rebuilt the^sacred edifices and tine general, John, was defeated and slain there. On 
erected a fortified abbey, where they withstood sev- the other hand, at the present Eufida, miles 
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west of ^'tm (Ilonshir Btitria), at the ruins calUM 
Henshir Zaktouii, an inscription has b<H‘n found pn»v- 
ing the exist<»ricc ut that phirenf another munn'ipiMni 
calJecl lhaea, aK) hirfifuMi during the Bvnantiiie 
pi»riod. Mgr Ttmloitt* ( ‘(oHig d<‘ I’Afriqn'o 
tienne [h*ocorisii]ain‘ ”, Pans, lS<d2, 2oS assigius t<» 
the first locality («<• bishops, tb<* l)omitist ('rt'sro- 
nius, present at tlie (s>iineil of C'aluususM in and 
Victor, who in tUti Mgrunj th<‘ letter JigamM the .\iomw 
thelites from th<‘ Coumnl of Proconsular Atriea t*» tin* 
Patriarch Paul of Constant i nipple; to tin* ms'oiu! l<»eal- 
ily he jussigns Uufmus, pr<*s(*iit at the C'oiineil of C'ar- 
tlmgi* III r>2o. an * Pnd>U'^ who m t>lb signed tlie letter 
to the Patriarch Paul 'Fhe two last-nanuni were en- 
titled bi'^hops of “I’af'ia Montana” It niav \m^ ques- 
tioned wiii'tlier there %\ere really bishojw of Thaea, or 
if th<‘re was not near Thaeia a place of tlie s:une name 
U) which VMis iuldeil a distinctive epithet, The oflieial 
list of titular sees of (hi* Koman Curia mentions only 
Thacia Montana and identifieH it witli Ikirdj Mes- 
saoudi. 

MCli.kr. fl Pfo/Zm/r, imI, Dumit, I.ftAl, // 

hysaniinf (Pans. 1 siXp, p»aa«irn, 

S P^rruinfes 

Thaddeus, S.iivr, Sec* JimE, Ensm?: ok Saint. 

Tlmnie, a titular see m Africa l^vr-Heena. It is 
mentioned in nuinermi'^ ancient gcs»graphieal doi'ii'* 
inents and was a iiiantiiiK* ei(> of It} /aciuni in Africa 
Propria, situated at tlie mouth of a ri\er (now NVadv 
Tina) which emptie«l into theSyriis Minoi Its ruiiiH 
(Heiishir Tina) are soniewhat north of Ounia, for- 
merly Junca, Tunis The city uas erowni'il by a 
hill HUrinountiMl bv an ai'rotsdis, its walls attaiiuHi a 
length of alxnif two Koinan miles and it had a large 
cern(»tery The nanu* I’luvna* has lumierouM varia- 
tions in (trf‘ek ami Latin writers, hut is borne out bv 
epigraphy The Punie coins of tin* eit v show that its 
native name was Tainat Cnder llailrian or Anto- 
ninus it became a colony uhieh was ealh'd ”(^>Ionia 
Augusta Mercunalis Tlui'iiitana'’ Six of its 
bishops are known, Lucratiiis at tlie C-ouncil of (\ar- 
Ihage (25t)); I^atonius, at the eonferenci* of ( ‘arthage 
(411), where he had iw riMil the Dmiatiht Si*curuH, ami 
Ht a Onineil of Tlu*lcpte, Percgrimis, a former deacon 
of St Augustine; Ihischasius, exiled by Hunene in 
4H4; PontianuH, pri>m*n( at theOnincil of Junca (525) ; 
Felix, who in b41 signed the letter from the provincial 
council to the <*in}>eror against the MonotlieliteH A 
council was held at Thu*me at tin* beginning of tin* 
fourth century, thns* of its canons Iwmg extant 
(Mansi, “Ampliasiina C3oli (sincilioruriP’, IV, 44()). 

Orerk anfl fiffrn «* v , (tt Rnfs, 

age arcJi^oltmqne rianit Ut r^aeuee <te Tumn 

r"*/^ (M..r;<V. U.'l. 

S. PfiTR...fcH. 

Tbuute (Tauabte), a titular see in Nuiiiuiiii, 
was arathcr important niuniciimlily. It m nn iitiomil 
bv Plinv (V, iv. 4) and thf “lUncrar. Anioiimi (44), 
but nt.i‘hinK is known of its hislorv. It is faimms a« 
having larn iho birt hiilmv of St. August m<‘, wlio wjis 
born thrrr in Soi of tliv p.man Pat ru ms am j Nt 

Monica. St. Augustins spi^aks of a iiionastm of 1 hii- 

eastc when- be IivihI with Si'verus his coniiialriot anil 
friend, later Uisliop of Milevis Only Ihriv hisfio|m 
of Thagaste an; known; *Sl- hirmus fend of finnl eeii- 
tury), raentiomsl in the Homa'i Martyn,loip on -tJ 
Ju^' St. Alvpms (c). V f,b at 1 hugaate, Uw- fm-nd of 
AuwsUnf. Wimw feast, m If. Atigusl,; atid Januariiis, 
^Tby Hunene into exile (4H4), when- he dieil for the 
Faith TheSei-of Thngaste still extaUsi alsmi «*>. 
At the time of the Freneh occupation the iiountrv was 
under the dominion of the Araduxeii Mt-rlier Irils- of 
the Hanensha, whose- fcrnlorj- bordeml on the nu>d- 
0 rn Tunisia Thagjisl e is now Souk ,'\Jiras, rapital of a 
TnSieof 7505^abitants of whom 4t)00 am Euro- 


p<*Ans, and of a nim*d community of 12,600 inliabi* 
taiit44. Department of CVuintantine, Al|ceria. Soiik» 
Ahras^, its inedeni rt'prt‘t«mtativt\ i» built cm a imiUI 
jviaktHl ptrtieiui, and m well ?«ervtHi by railway^. H 
is a Nt*ry uii|H»rtiuit agricultural eentix', itu induo- 
triirw wnsistmg of vineyards, cattlc4)it«Hiiiig, ymit 
h»r»*st«. and mining. Hums of a liasilica and vartoua 
(.'hnstifui ni<mument.» have Imvh found. 

T<m uvrtw. F (Parb, 

Is'tU). K>, UffMiLKt IN C oiNjrKlrn rmtiuji 40 t0nnt44myf d#» 
SiTtt^u*n4ti «i (, 1 K 57 iWC), H 2 . 

S. I^TRinktc. 

Thiffora (Tagtira), titulitf in Numidia, men* 
tiomv! by the ‘‘'rabulii Peutingenivna*', which calls it 
Thju*ora. ami by the •Ttinemnum Antoninuin”; Ju*- 
timaii fortifusl it. It w now the villag« of Tiioura. 
nciiT Am (Suf'ttar, alnuit thirt<a»ri milw aoutli-oaiit of 
Souk A liras (ancient I'tiagante), Df^javrtniont of Con- 
stantme, Algeria It has ruins of baths, a church, 
ami tht' fortn*aH of Justinian, and a numher of inscHp- 
tioiis hnvr Imh'U diseov**nHi. Tlwigurn was the hirth- 

{ djuN* of St (Vispm, ifuuiyrtMi at Thev<*«ty (now To- 
>esvsat uiuiei' DunJetian, and whose feiisl is olaMirvcd 
oil 5 {hH'i*mbi*r It was also the scene <*f tlieitiar- 
tvrdfiius of Sts Julius and Ihdaiiita am! otlier iuar» 
tyrs who an* likewisi* efuiirneiiioraUMl in the Homan 
Slant yrology on th<‘ same «lay. 7’he fimt tw’o figure 
in the liieronviiuati Martvrologv and the Chilendarof 
('fiTlhagf*. ihms* hts}io|>H <»f ^'luigura ar<» known; 
Xantiiinpus in 401, mentione<l in a letter of St. Augua- 
(me's: Rest it iitiis, presfMit in 411 at the eonfereiico of 
f^art li.'igi* ; I’liiiotheus. exili*4| by lluneric! in 4H4. 

T'C M>ITK, tie T \frvitue chtHtennr ' (ParlA, 

IMM). H7, IntcME. L' Kfn^ut bytanhnv (l’nri*i. ISmi), (lOA 

S. 

ThiUs rrnAisis. Oh Thaisia), Saint, a lamitenl in 
Egypt m the foiirlli a^ntiiry. In thelirtH^k nienohigy 
her name (wcurs on H ()et , it is found also in the tfiar« 
tyrologies of .Maimdvehus and ( inn'en, hut not m the 
Rotmin. 'IVo liv(*s arx* extant, one, originally in 
( Ireek, |Hirhui>s of the fifth century, the other, in verse, 
bv iViarbml, Bishop of UeniuT, who died in 1123 
(" Xeia SS.*’, IV, t)et , 223; *‘lhbl. hag lat ”, D, 
llfil) The saint is represented Inirning her 
unxi and ornaments, or praying in acf*ll and (UspUying 
a scroll wit h the wonls: '' Lhoii who didst create nwi 
iiav'c mercy on me''. According tx» the legend That! 
was a public sinner in ICgypi who was coiivertAxI by 
St PaphnutiUM. brought to a convent and enclosed in 
a <n ll After tliree years of jKinaniM* she was rel<*iM»ed 
ami platMvl among the nuns, but hvisi only foqrtexifi 
days more. The name of the hermit is given aliio an 
Ih*ssarion and S<*rai>ion the Hiudonite. IJelalmye 
savs rAnal. boll ,XXlV, 400), “If the legend i« hiutori- 
cal the hermit must have bfs>fi Paphnutma”. 

Iliri.Hi. (>/ the Sntui*' X 0/‘iol»er, )>f*saAa, iHd, 

tff Su% fitly iVowwn ff/XKkHi, IWH) , Ant$L tmU . XI. 'irtJl. 5M>H; NaC.* 
fltnt tie Thitiit in Ann^ietr itu (lutmet^ XXX (ItKKI), HI# 

lUmiTH. ita Idgmule de TAf4.l« m JiuU. <ir fitt (TouleuMi, 

l‘HANiriS MKIiai-IMAN. 

HukllMrg, HfoisMiiNo, irmsieaJ f'ornjsswr and 
pianist, 1). at CJeneva, IK12» <1 at l* 0 !'silnwi, italy,, 
27 April, 1K71. The prr-ciw* date of his birth m m 
rnatt4*r of di«T»tRo He a natural won of 
Moritz Dietrirhstein, and nt an early age was br<m|cbt 
Kv hifii Vienna. Wliik* vet fi OOV. at Hn? POiV- 


Aioriiz j /H'lrn imtA-ti*, uni'll M, TI*. y Tmn,- „ — 

by hmi to Vienna. Wliik* yet a boy, at the niiy- 
technie Instil ute of the Austriim capital, Tnmbcrg 
fonn»*<l a friendship with the young l>uc 
Htailt (tiopuliirly known as I/Aighmi, who io ftrnl 
his imaginatkiii adth the vision of niilitary gwiry that 
he was upm the fjoiiit <»f entering that career. Fn^ 
this step he was s»v<n 1 by the early dijrwvijry of tiia 
musical genius through MiHog, the Viirfmeig! 
fXKmist Devoting himself in gfiod eamiMtt tn miune, 
of w'hich he haa a4".<|i«iTd some kfiowkd^ froin 
Mittag, he studied theory under 8echier and ptan©-* 
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forte technic under Hummel. At the age of four- 
teen he had already made his first public appearance 
as a pianist in Prince Mettemich’s salon. Four 
years later (1830) he began touring Europe, was 
received with enthusiasm by the virtuosi of the day, 
and was eventually (1834) appointed court chamber- 
musician by the emperor. During the next quarter 
of a century, a period in which the development of 
the pianoforte made enormous advances, Inalberg’s 
fame was unrivalled save for his great contemporary, 
Franz Liszt. His concerts and recitals drew crowds, 
not only in all the capitals of Europe, including Lon- 
don, but also in Brazil and in the United States 
(1857). The world of musical criticism was for a 
time divided between the two parties of Thalberg’s 
admirers and those of Liszt. To Liszt, nevertheless, 
is due perhaps the most decisiye encomium of Thal- 
berg as a pianist: ‘‘Thalberg is the only artist who 
can play the violin on the piano''. In 1843 he 
married the widow of Boucher, the painter, a daugh- 
ter of the famous operatic basso, Lablache. 

Thalberg’s chief contribution to the advancement 
of musical art seems to have been as an exponent 
of possibilities in ])ianoforte technic which had been 
unsuspected before his time. He not only possessed 
the mastery of touch in a transcendent degree and 
excelled in soMenuto playing by the use of the pedal, 
but actually discovered a method of making two 
hands produce the triple effect of melody, accom- 
paniment, and bass on one keyboard — a resource 
exploited by many composers after him. His com- 
positions, some 100 in number, include two operas, 
'“Florinda” and ““Christina di Suezia”, both impor- 
tant only as demonstrating his unfitness for this 
field of art. He composed successfully only for the 
instrument of which he was an unquestioned master, 
his best-known works bc'ing the fantasias on oyieratic 
and other popular melodies. 

Hutno, ID ihct of Mufoc ami Musxrxnns (London, 1903—11); 
Thalberg and Vteux-iempa Grand Concert Book (pamphlet pre- 
■erved in the Bntish Museum, London). 

E. Macpherson. 

Thalhofer, Valentin, German theologian, b. at 
Untorroth, nearUlm, 21 January, 1825; d. at the same 
place, 17 September. 1891. He took his gymnasial 
studies and philosophy at Dillingcn, then from 1845 
studied theology at the University of Munich. In 
1848 he received the degree of Doctor of Theology 
and was ordained priest. After this he was prefect 
at the seminary for priests at Dillingcn (1850-63), pro- 
fessor of exegesis at the lyceum of Dillingcn (1863- 
1876), director of the seminary for priests, the Georgi- 
anum, at Munich, and professor of pastoral theology 
at the University of Munich. In 1877 he was made 
cathedral dean and professor of liturgy at Eichstatt, 
and in 1899 became the cathedral provost there. He 
was an able and highly respected teacher, a man of 
noble character, a zealous confessor, pulpit orator, 
and catechist, and was a fruitful writer, thorough 
and intellectual in his work. His labours at the 
Georgianum, for which he was highly praised, greatly 
benefited the institution. His first publication was a 
prize essay at Munich on the bloodless sacrifice of the 
Mosaic worship (1848) . In 1 855 he wrote in the report 
of the Dillingcn lyceum for that year, a dissertation 
on the doctrine of sacrifice contained in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. In the same year he began a successful 
opposition to the pseudo-mysticism and Irvingisra 
which were spreading in Swabia at that time. His 
chief work in this direction was the ““Beitrage zur 
G^chichte des Aftermysticismus und insbesondere 
des Irvingianismus im Bistum Augsburg” (1857). 
His excellent commentary on the Psalms was very 
popular (first published in 1857; 7th ed., 1964). In 
1860-63 he edited the official publication of the Augs- 
burg Diocese and brought it to greater prosperity. 
Among the literary work done during his residence at 


Munich should be mentioned his editing of a Library 
of the Fathers” in eighty volumes (1869-88); a work 
on the sacrifice of the Did and New Covenants (1870); 
and the editing of the ““Lehrbuch der biblischen 
Hermeneutik” of his deceased friend Franz Xavier 
Reithmayr (1874). At Eichstatt he was commis- 
sioned by the bishop to revise the ““ Rituale Romano- 
Eystettense”, and m addition issued a smaller ritual 
as a manual for the clergy of the diocese (1879-80). 
He then began his chief work, a large ““Handbuch der 
Liturgik”, which rests on a thorough study of the 
original authorities and is still indispensable. Of 
the special liturgies, he published himself in 1890 the 
““Liturgie des heiligen Messopfers”, and from the 
papers of the deceased Andreas Schmid he added to 
this in 1893 the “‘Liturgie des kirchlichen Stundenge- 
betes”, the ‘“Liturgie der Sakramente und Sakra- 
mentalien”, and the doctrine of the church year. 
Adalbert Ebner began a revised edition of this work, 
but unfortunately no more has been published than 
the first section of the first volume (1894). Schmid 
also edited from Thalhofer’s literary remains “Die 
heilige Messe und das Priestertum der katholischen 
Kirche in 25 Predigten dargestcdlt” (1893). In addi- 
tion to these larger works Thalhofer also wrote excel- 
lent article's for theological reviews and for the 
'“Kirchenlexikon” of Freiburg. 

Schmid, Dr. Thalhofer (Kempten, 1892), compiled from the 8ub- 


jeci’s own papers. 


Klemens LOffler. 


Thangmar (Thankmar), historian, b. about the 
middle of the tenth century; d. probably at Hilde- 
sheim after 1022. His first appearance in history is 
as the head of the cathedral school at Hildesheim ; at a 
later date he became dean of the cathedral, and being 
at the same time notary and librarian his position was 
a very important one. Thangmar was distinguished 
both as a scholar and a statesman; he taught Bishops 
Bernward of Hildesheim, Meinwerk of Paderborn, 
and Benno of Meissen, as well as the Emperor Henry 
II. He exercised great influence over Bernward of 
Hildesheim, and a large part of the affairs under epis- 
copal control were directed by him. In 1000 he ac- 
companied Bernward to Rome, and was sent several 
times to the imperial court as the representative of the 
bishop to settle important matters, being highly es- 
teemed by Emperor Otto HI. After the death of 
Bernward in 1022 he wrote an account of the active 
and varied life of the bishop, a biography for which he 
had already gathered the material and of which he had 
probably written the first ten chapters during the 
years l(j08-13. He had been an eye-witness of many 
of the events he relates and had taken an active part 
in ^l important measures. As he says himself, Bem- 
ward trusted him as a child does its father. Conse- 
quently his ““Vita Bemwardi” is one of the finest 
biographical productions of the Middle Ages, and is 
also one of the most valuable authorities for an im- 
portant period of German history. He displays much 
affection for the dead bishop, and has written a plain 
and simple narrative, unrhetorical and truthful. It 
is only in the account of the dispute between the 
Archbishops of Hildesheim and Mainz as to the right 
of jurisdiction over Gandesheim that Thangmar ap- 
pears at times to be a partisan of Bernward. The 
b^t edition is that in the ““Mon. Germ. Hist.: Scrip- 
tores”, IV, 757-782; it is also found in Migne, P. L., 
CXL, 393-436. The life has been edited in German 
by Htiffer (Berlin, 1857), and by Wattenbach (Leip- 

^attbnbach, DeutacKlande Oeechichiequellen, I (Berlin, 
346-349; Bbbi/tb, Thxngmar.eeinLebtn u, Beurieilung aetner Vuo 
Bemwardi (HUdeweim, 1891). 

Patricixts Schlaobr. 


ThankigiTiziff before and efter Meali.-— The 

rord grace, which, as applied to prayer over food, 
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always in pre-Elizabethan English took the plural 
form graces, means nothing but thanksgiving. (Cf. 
the Latin gratviruvi actio and the Italian grazie, 
‘‘thanks”.) Although the expression of gratitude to 
God for His bounty when He has suppliea the where- 
withal to satisfy the most primary of human net*ds is 
an idea which is by no means exclusively Christian 
(see Deut., viii, 10;Ex., xvm, 12; Livy, X:iXIX,xtiii; 
Athenseus, iv, 27), still m the Christian dispensation, 
following the personal exampli* of our Saviour (John, vi, 
11 and 2t3), the obligation of thankagivin|i: seems to 
have been emphasized from t he very beginning. Thus, 
under conditions which altogether'exelude the idea of 
a Eucharistic celebration, we are told of St. Paul 
(Acts, xxvii, 35) that “taking bread he gave thanks to 
God in the sight of them all aiul when he had hmken 
it he began to eat” (Cf 1 Tim , iv, 3-5; Horn, xiv, h; 
I Cor., X, 30) . Passing over t he “Didaehe”, in which the 
formula' of prayer over food ma^' be connected with 
the Eucharist or the Agape, we find (c. a. d. 123) the 
apologist Aristides dc'claring of his fellow Christians 
tnat “over their food and over their drink they ren- 
der God thanks” (Canih. Texts and Studies. I, 49). 
Similarly Tertullian, “We do not reelme at a banquet 
before prayer be first ta.sted — in like manner prayer 
puts an end to the feast ” (De oral., xxv). In nearly all 
the Fathers similar passages may he found. In par- 
ticular the Christian poet Pnidemtiiis, at the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, has a s(;t of hymns “Ante 
dbum” and “Post ciburn” in which occur such 
verses as the following (Cath. Hymn., Ill, Ante cib., 
ii, 10 sm) : — 

“ Witnout Thy presence, nought, O I/)rd, is sweet, 
No pleasure to our hjis can aught supply. 
Whether ’tis wine we drink or food we eat, 

Till Grace divine and k'aith sliall sanctify.” 

Many anecdotes also might be cited from such early 
writers as Gregory of 'Pours ami HimIc, clearly atte.st- 
ing the prevalence of the practici' of saying grace. 
Bede, for example, when he wishes to tell us that Os- 
wald and Bishop Aidan w(*re about to begin dinner, 
remarks that “they were on the point of stretching 
out their hands tohlessthebnuid” (Hist.EccL, 111, vi). 
The Welsh legal codes, ascrib'd to the ninth and tenth 
centuries, when speaking of th(‘ king's three indispen- 
sable attendants, naini' first “his pru'st to say Mass 
and bless his meat and drink”, while the function of 
the queen’s priest is also to hle.ss Ikt meat and drink 
(Haddan and Stubbs, I, 231 and 235). William of 
Malmesbury (Cent, pont., IV, 140) refers to St Wul- 
Stan’s blessmfcs at tal)le as if fhov pcrpiit iiatwl w>me 
custom that was peculiarly Engli.sh; but that the Nor- 
mans were no strangers to such a practice is curiously 
proved by a scene in the Bayeux tapestry, where we 
look on Bishop Odo at Bayeux as he stands up before 
the table at the banquet, while the inscription be- 
side him tells us: “Et hic episcopus cibum et potum 

benedicit.” ^ ^ t 

In the religious orders, naturally the custom of 
grace was much insisted ujwn. A special sj^ction is 
assigned to it in c. xliii of the Rule of St. Benedict, 
and this was much amplified in later expositions, l^ne 
early monastic ruli's in fact generally requir(^ that 
each dish brought to table should be separately blessed 
before it was set before the community. In the An- 
cren Riwle” (c. a. d. 1200), which preserves perhaps the 
earliest instance of the word “graces in an Engli^ 
treatise, the grace is described as said standing, and, 
since it included the “Mi.sererc , it must have I>e^ 
pretty long. The souls of the faithful arc also prayed 
for in the thanksgiving after meat. Great impor- 
tance was attached to the proi>er learning of the grace 
by children. It is commonly a prominent feature in 
the Books of Curtesye and other medieval works for 
the instruction of the youn^ Moreover most 
tional foundations, like the English pubhc schools and 
the colleges at the universities, had special forms of 


grace prescribed for them, often metrical in part> 
some of which are maintained to the present day. 
The grace officially provided by the Church is con- 
tained in the “Breviarium Romonum” under the 
heading Benedictio Mensae^ The form for supper, 
both before and after eating, varies slightly from 
that assigned for dinner, and during the octaves of 
certain greater festivals special verses are substituted 
for those in oniinary use. Grace begins with the 
acclamation “Benerficite”, which is s^Kiken by the 
officiant and repeated by all present. The “tSraoe 
before and after meals” commonly found in the ca te- 
ch ism.s for children and uschI by the laity consists 
substantially of a translation of two items in the 
longer Latin grace, the blessing spoken before the 
meal and the thanksgiving afterwards. 

As for this longer Latin grace contained in the 
Breviary, Abbot Cabrol says wdth reason that the 
whole series of formulae with their appropriate cita- 
tions from the Psalms, particularly Ps. xxxiii, possess 
a very high antiquity. In point of fact a great part 
of the existing forms can be traced back to the ninth 
century. See for example lihnbanus Maurus, “De 
ins. cleric.”, II, x. Tne benediction, “ Bless us, O 
Lord, and these Thy gifts”, etc., which is retained 
in our short grace, is to he found in the “Golasian 
Sacrament ary”, which is considerably earlier. More- 
over, without precise' verbal coincidence, it may be 
said that our existing longer grace eclioes the language 
of the very earliest document of the kind preserved 
to us. This is containcxl in a treatise dubiously 
ascribed to 8t. Athanasius, but certainly of early 
date and, probably at least, the work of a contempo- 
rary. It is upon tliis injatise that G. von der Golt* 
largely bases his theory of tlie dev(4oprncnt of grace 
for meals out of the primitive Eucharist (GolU, 
“Tischgebete und Abcndmahlsgebete”, pn. 33 sq.). 
Tliis Work (Dc virginitate) is remarkanle for the 
circumstance that the writer recommends as a prayer 
before an ordinary meal precisc'ly that form of words 
which we find in the “Didache” in connexion seemingly 
with a Eucharistic celebration. We also find in 
this fourtli-ccntury document the versicle, “Our 
merciful and compassionate God has given ftwd to 
tliem that fear Him”, and in the existing Breviary 
grace we hav(‘: — 

“I'he Lord merciful and compassionate, has per- 
petuated the memory of His wonders. Ho has given 
food to them that fear Him.” 

Another very early grace may be found in the 
“Apostolic Constitutions”, Vll, xliv. 

Batidot in Dictionnaire d'arcMol, rhret, de liturgie, a. v. 
B^n(<Uclu*n de la. Table; Cabboi., Le Ixvre de la prxire an<Hru« 
(Parts, IIMK)), 364-3(19; Oavantub, Themurue eacrarum ntuum, 
111 (Venice, 1823). 233-2/S, Mabt^nb, />« arUigute eedeeim 
rUvbue, IV (Venice, 29-32; Bbadbhaw in FoBWiVAtrli, 

the fiabeee Hook, Kurty Kna. Text Sno., Pref»o« (London, 188(9, 

The fullest clctaiU however are given in tb« excellent little 
monograph of H L. Dixon, Saytng Grace (London, 1903), which 
contnins ntany ilorumcnts pnntf^d entire. But eea al«o: Vojf 
DER OoLTZ, Tieckachete und AbendvmtUegebele (Leipxig, 1905L 
one of the senes Texte u, l/ntereuchungen, and Kbjuubb in Arefh- 
(Bological Journal, XXI, 347-365. 

Herbkht Thubston. 

TbAXikigivlilg Day. — A civil holiday observed an- 
nually in the United Htato of Aim^nea on the last 
Thursday in Nov<*mber. The president issues a 
proclamation, calling on the citizens, all Ftnlcral offi- 
cials, anti others 8ubj(*ct to P'edcral authority to ob- 
serve the day as one of national thanksgiving and 
prayer. The governors of states concur in the presi- 
dent’s proclamation and also recommend the citizens 
to observe the holiday, and all public business is sus- 
pended. The custom originaUid in 1621, when Gov*- 
emor Bradford of the Plymouth wlony appointed a 
day for public praise and prayer after the first har- 
vest, and the practice sprea^l throughout the other 
New England colonies. The first national observance 
was when President Washington, at the request of 
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Congress^ recommended Thursday, 26 November, 
1789^ to the people of the United States “as a day of 
public thanksgiving and prayer to be observed by 
acknowledging with grateful hearts the many and 
signal favours of Almighty (lod”. This proclama- 
tion exhorted the people to “bes^ch Him to pardon 
our national and othc^r transgressions, to promote the 
knowledge and practice of tnie religion and virtue, 
and to grant unto all mankind such a degree of tem- 
poral prosperity as He alone knows to be beat”. It 
was the first observation of the day on the date that 
present custom holds it. In 1817 Thanksgiving Day 
was first officially notictnl in New York State, and by 
1859 its observance had spread to twenty-eight states 
and two territories. In 1863 President Lincoln made 
his first proclamation, naming the last Thursday of 
November as a day of national observance, which 
day Prfisident Johnson also selected in 1867 and 
President Grant in 1870. Since then there has b^n 
no change, the last Thursday in November being 
named in each year’s proclamation. Catholic recog- 
nition of the day by special religious features has only 
been of comparatively recent date and not as yet 
(1911) of official general custom. Historians of the 
day attempt to trace the origin of Governor Ilrad- 
ford’s idea (1621) back to the old Hebrew Feast of 
the Tabernacles and through the ages to the ancient 
Greek Harvest Feast, Thesmophoria, the Roman 
Cerealia, and the English Harvest Home. In the 
Dominion of Canada the governor-general by proc- 
lamation seta aside the last Monday in October as a 
legal holiday for the puriiose of acknowledging God’s 
providence and expressing the nation’s dependence on 
His bounty. 

ScHAiTrrKJt, Thnnkaginna (Now York, 1007); IIooaH, Procln- 
rmttona for Thanksgtvttio (Albany, 185S): I.ove, The Faata and 
Thnnkagiving Oaya of New England (Boston, lS9r>) , America 
(Now York, 19 Nov., 1010), files. 

Thomas F. Meehan. 

Thapsus, a titular see in Byzacene Africa. It was 
a PhojTiician market on the coast of Hyzacium in 
Africa Propria, established near a salt lake on a point 
of land eighty stadia from the Island of Lopadussa, 
confronting it, between Leptis Minor and Sullectum, 
and had both military and trading ports. In 46 b. c. 
it was the scene of the defeat by Ca;sar of the generals 
of Pompey and King Juba. He exacted of the van- 
quished a payment of 50,(XX) sesterces. Thapsus then 
became a Roman colony. Vigilius, the only known 
bishop, assisted at the assembly convoked at Carthage 
in 484 by King Pluneric and was exiled by the latter 
with his colleagues. He is the author of several con- 
troversial works against the Arians and the Euty- 
chians (see Vigilius). The ruins of Thapsus are lo- 
cated at Ras Dimas, near Bekalta in Tunisia. They 
consist of the remains of a mole, a fortress, an amphi- 
theatre, and large cisterns; in the neighbourhood there 
is a Punic necropolis. 

Smith, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography (London, 
1878), 8. V.; MCller, Notea to Qe^ographi gretei minores, «a. Didot, 
I (Paria, 1882), 88, 469; Toiiijette, Oiographie de VAfrxque 
chrStienne, Byzacine et Tripolitaine (Montreuil, 1894), 201. 

S. P^TRIDks. 

ThaioSf a titular see in Macedonia, suffragan of 
Thessalonica. The island of Thasos was anciently 
known under many names, such as .®ria, iEthra, and, 
on account of its gold mines, Chrysos. Its first known 
inhabitants were the Phoenicians, whom the Greeks 
supplanted. The latter extended the prosperity of 
the island, which had a powerful navy and founded 
many colonie.s — Parium, Dates (afterwards Philippi), 
and others. After having repulsed, in 494 b.c., an at- 
tack by Histiaeus of Miletus, Thasos surrendered in 
492 B. c. to Xerxes, who took its navy and exhaust^ 
the island with the taxes he levied. After the defeat 
of the Persians, Thasos joined the Conf^eration of 
Delos, but, having quarrelled with Athens, was de- 


feated by sea and by land and, completely ruined by 
its rival, became its tributary in 465 b. c. Polyg- 
notus, the celebrated painter, a native of Thasos, 
then followed tlie Athenians. The island passed from 
the dominion of Athens to that of Sparta, then again 
to that of Athens, and at last became a Macedonian 
possession. The Romans gave it back its independ- 
ence in 197 B. c., untd it was annexed to the Roman 
Empire and included in the Province of the Islands. 
Le Quien (Oriens christianus, II, 87) mentions only 
one bishop, Honoratus, who was prcisent at Chalcedon 
in 451. Alexander, m the eighth century, is known 
by an inscription (Echos d'Orient, IV, 93). At least 
as early as the tenth (;entury, Thasos was a suffragan 
of Mityleiie (Gelzer, “Ungedruckte . . . Texte der 
Notitiai Episcopatuuiri”, 559); under Manuel Palaeo- 
logus (1391-1425) it was raised to the rank of an au- 
tocephalous archbishopric (Gelzer, op. cit., 613). The 
relics of the holy martyrs Mark, Sc>tcricus, and Valen- 
tina, veneratcci on 24 October, were brought thither. 
The Patriarch St. Nicephorus lived as an exile there 
under Leo the Armenian. 

The Venetians took Thasos in 1204, and it was 
given to the Dandolo family; the Greeks afterwards 
recaptured it, and it was then occupied by the princes 
Gateluzi of Lesbos, and finally conquered by Mo- 
hammed II, in 1462. In 1841 the Sultan Mahmoud 
II granted its reveniK's to Mehemet Ah, Khedive of 
Kgypt, who introduci'd a garrison of Egyptians into 
the island; but the Turks reocciipied it in 1908, and 
Egypt now (1911) reciuves only the nwenues, accord- 
ing to the terms of tfie treaty of 1841. The island 
constitutes a caza depending upon the sanjak of 
Drama and the vilayet of Halonica. It is fertil(‘ and 
widl timb('n‘d, and has an area of 100 square miles and 
a population of 18,(X)0, all Greek schismatics. 

Lacroix, lies de la GrNe (PariH, 1853), 372-0, Hasselbach, 
Pe inmUi Tluiso (MarbiirR, 1830), Phokehc’H d’Ohten, DclV 
XHola di Taso in Dissertazumx della pontificia academia romana di 
ar( heologin, VI (Rome, 1835), 181 wj., Millek, Le Mont Athos, 
VatopMi, I'ilc de Thasos (J^ans, 1889) , Cuinbt, La I'urquie d'Asie, 
I (Pans, 1892), 524-528. 

S. Vailh^. 

Thaumaci, a titular see in Thessaly, suffragan of 
Larissa, commanding the defile of Coeie at the en- 
trance to the Thessalunian plain. Vainly besieged in 
198 B. c. by Philip, it was taken in 191 by the consul 
Acilius Glabrio in tin* war against Antiochus. The 
Greeks call it to-day Domokos; it is the chief town of 
the demos of Thaumakoi, and a well-fortified place; it 
has 1600 inhabitants, and is beautifully situated on a 
rock crowned by a medieval fortress, west of which 
are some old walls. During the last Greco-Turkish 
war, in 1897, it was the final halting-place of the van- 
quished Greek army. We do not know if Thaumaci 
was a bishopric whilst Thessaly owned allegiance to the 
pope; in any case, when lUyricum, in 732, was with- 
drawn from the pope’s jurisdiction by the emperors of 
Constantinople, this city became a suffr^an of La- 
rissa. In 1882, during the annexation of Thessaly to 
Greece, the diocese became dependent upon the auto- 
cephalous Cyhurch of the Kingaom of Greece. After a 
while the (liocese was suppressed by the new organiza- 
tion of this Church (1899). Le Quien, “Oriens ehris- 
tianus”, II, 127, names only three bishops of Thau- 
maci from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century; it 
would be easy to augment this list. After the Frank- 
ish conquest in the thirteenth century, Thaumaci be- 
came a Latin bishopric, and four of its titularies are 
mentioned: Gualo, 1208; Marcus Morellus, about 
1334; John, d. 1366; and another John, a Franciscan 
monk, who replaced him. 

Lu Quibn, Onen« christianus, III, 981,1123; Eubbl, Hierarchia 
caiholica medii <m, I, 233. 

S. PjfeTRIDks. 

Thasrer, John, missionary, convert, first native of 
New England ordained to tne priesthood, b. at Bos- 
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ton, Mass., 1755; d. in lamerick, Ireland, 5 February, 
1815. His family were among the early Puritan 
settlers of New England and all during his career he 
manifested much of their stc'ni uabtmaing chara(‘ter. 
Educated at \ale, he biH*ame a Ckmgn^gationalist 
minister and as such served during the lievolutionary 
War lis chaplain of a company orgarazcnl for the di»- 
fence of Boston and of which John llancock was com- 
mander. After the war h(' wandertMl over Eurojie 
and was in Rome when the beggar-saint Benedict 
Joseph Labre died. An attempt he made to dispute 
some of the inirach^s wrought tlmnigh Bl(*sHed Labre’s 
intercession resulted in Thayer’s conversion to the 
Faith, 25 May, 1785. Ilis own account of this con- 
version, one of the first of ]>i'omment New England 
Prote.stants, was jirmted in 1787 and reissued in 
several editions m the United States, in Ixmd<m, and 
in Ireland. It was also translatt'd into French and 
Spanish, and cr('at(‘d a great contniversial sensation 
at the time. Ambitious to convert his non-(^atholic 
fellow-countrymen, h(‘ then took a tlaxilogical course 
under the Sulpicians in Fans where he was onlained 
priest ill 1789. II(* returned to the United States the 
following year and was put in charge' of the newly or- 
ganized Cathohe eongregation in Boston but H<H)n 
failed as a pastor bi'cause of his erratic and conten- 
tious temper. lie left Boston in 1799, and ministered 
for a very short, timi' at Alexandria, Virginia, whence 
he went to Kcuitucky iis a missionary. Here he re- 
mained for four years, lus zeal, howi'ver, not eornjien- 
Bating for hiH lack of ]>olicy and his infirnuty of tem- 
perament. His wandiTing iinJinat ions carried him 
across the ocean again in 1805 and he finally settled 
down in Jjimerick, Ireland, where he di(*<I, locally es- 
teemed us a priest of edifying ])iety and asei'tic lib'. 
The ri'inainder of his small ])rivate fortune, with some 
gifts he had collected, lu' left by will to fouml aconvent 
in lioston. Inspired by this wish tlie three daughters 
of a merchant named James Uyari, with wlmin he 
lived in Limerick, emigrated to Boston (1819) and 
there foundeii the Ursuline (kunmunity, whos(‘ con- 
vent, Mount Benedict, near B\ink(‘r Hill, Charles- 
town, was burned and sackisl by an ant i-Chithohc 
mob on the night of II August, 1854. 

Hhea, Life aiul Timefi of AM liev John Carroll (Now York, 
18SS)- PiNOTTi, JiiUioijraphin Calh. Amenrana (Now York, 1S72); 
Kpaloino, Skrlrhis of Early ('atholu Ahssiann in K entu<'ky(\Ai\i\A- 
ville, 1S57), Wkbb, The CvnUonry of ('alhohcity in henturkv 
(LouirtV)llo, IHHl), Am. Calh llisl. Re^mrthen (Ph>ludHphm), 
paHHim, Mn»mchu»<‘t(e Soldiers and Sailors of Ihe Revolutionary 
TTar (Boston, P.K)7) . Mrmorud l/ist. of HI (Bonton. 

1880): U. 8. Cath. Jhsl. Mayazinr, 11 (\<-w ^ ork, ISKH) 

Tiios. I. Mekiian. 

Theatinea (Clebics REm-LAii), a rcligiou.'i order of 
tnen, foundoil f>y (Jiioluiio tlei 0>ri1i di lienr, 1 iiolo 
amsiKlicri, lionifiieio da Colic, and Cliovani.i I’icI.ro 
Carafa, afterwards Pope Paul IV. Carafa wa,s Bishop 
of Chieti (Theate), a city of the Al)ruzzi in Southern 
Italy, from winch the eonurcKation atlopted its siwcitic 
name to di.sttnKUish it from other conpegations 
(Jesuits, Barnabites, Somaseht, Caraeeiolini, etc.) 
modelled uiv)n it. Caetano e.on.seerat<-d his order to 
the Cro.ss, which he ailopted as its emblein, and the 
foundation took place on the feast of the Iimimn; of 
the Holy Cross, J May, 1524 It wivs approved on 
24 June. l.WJ, by Clement V'll in the Ilrief Bxixim 
Nobis” On 14 Sept., feast of the Exaltation of 
the Holy Cross, St. Oaetano and his companions made 
solemn profession before the papal ajtar of St. I 
Rome, in the presence of Mgr. Ciovanni Battista 
llonziano, Bi.shop of Caserta, special papal delcpte. 
The chief object of the order was to recall the clergy 
to an edifying life and the laity to the practice of 
virtue St. Gaetano and his companions zealoiwly 
endeavoured to combat the errors of Martin I.u^er, 
which having gained a fiKithold in Switzerland, Ger- 
many’ England, and IVance, then 
They founded oratories (among them the celebrated 


Thnno Amort) and hospitals, devoteni themaelvos to 
preaching the Gospel, and reforming lax morals* 
Through their good example clergy and laity were 
induced to better living. 

Notwithstanding their severe rule of life and strict 
vow of |K)verty, the congregation rapidly developid, 
an<l stx>u nunibertxl among itx members illustrious 
names of the Italian aristocracy (Vea»osi, “Illiistri 
scrittori Teatini'^ Rome, 17Jw). They founded 
many l>eautiful churches, among them that of S. An- 
drea tlella Valle in Rome, a gift of Costanza Pi^ 
colomini D'Aragona, Duehess of Amalfi. This 
church is the masterpioci* of Carlo Maderno, and con- 
tains si'veral paintings by Homeiiichino. The Thea- 
tines were invited to Turin, Genoa, Vtmitje, Milan, 
Padua, Piacenza, Parma, Modena, Flonmce, Napicw, 
Palermo, Measina, Ix'cce, etc.., by the authorities of 
tlu'.si* plac<‘.s. They also attauunl a great develop- 
ment in foreign countries. In Friwice, through the 
efforts of Cardinal Mazarin, they built the Church of 
St. Anne la Hoyale oj)jK>Hite the Isuiyre in ltH4. la 
Spain, under Philip ll, the Theatine Cardinal Paolo 
Burali d’ Arezzo, afterwards beatified, filled various 
embassies at the command of the viceroy of Naples. 
In Portugal John IV, in 1(>4K, gave the Theatines a 
splendid house and college for the education of noble 
youth. In England, under Henry Vlll. Ooldwell, 
Bishop of St. Asaph, enti'red the order oi Theatines 
Osee (JoLDWELE, 'raoMAs). 

The Theatines were tlu' first to found papal mis- 
sions in foreign lands, as in: Golconda, Ava, Peru, 
Mingrelia, the Islaiulsof Sunda, Bornc'o, Sumatra, the 
history of which was written ny the Theatine Bar- 
tolomeo IVrro (Mi.ssioni Teatine nolle Indio Orien- 
tali); Georgia, Arabia, Armenia, in which latter coun- 
try Father Galano, author of the history of ihe 
Armenian Church, negot iated and concluded t he recon- 
cihation and union of that Church with the Roman 
Catholic; Persia and in many other places, as is shown 
by Theat ine manuscripts dat ing from 1550 till the end 
of the (ughie<*nth century. In the ninetf'cnth cim- 
tury th(' order began to dei^lim*, and in 1800, through 
tiie well-known suppri'SHion of rt'ligious orders, it was 
reduced to a shadow of its former greatness. In 
accordance* with the spirit of its rule, it had never 
ac<piired poHHt'ssions and is the only order which fo(?ls 
the consiMiuenccs of the law of suppression. 

Father Francos(M> di Paola Ragonesi, general of the 
order and the hist surviving representative of itx an- 
cient. traditions, restorerl the Church of S. Andrea della 
Valle to it s former H])lendour, by his care and zeal aided 
by the munificence of Comm. Filij»|M) Giove Romano. 
The Theatines maintain a flourishing mission at 
Durango in Colorado, IJ. S. A. Pius X, in a Motu 
Proprio of 15 December, 19(K), decrci'd the union of 
the ancient Congregation of the Ri'gular Thfsatine 
Clergy with the youthful Hpanish Congregation of 
the Holy Family at Barci'lona. Besides the two 
saints, Gaetano, invoked for the interposition of 
Providence, and Andre.a Avellino, against sudden 
death, the ord<‘.r furniKhcii on<‘ fsjpt*, Paul IV 
(Giovanni Pietro Carafa), 259 bishops, urchbishopg, 
and papal U'gat.es, and the c.ardinals: Bh'.ssed Gio- 
vanni Marinoui, Bleasc'd Piwilo Burali d Arezzo, 
Bleas<»d Giusf'ppe Maria Tornasi, Giovanni Her- 
nanlino Scott i, Francesco and Domeiiico FigtiatellL 
Giuseppe Capece-Zurlo, Francc»sc^) Maria Banditi, and 
Ferdinando Fignatelli, the hist named creatwj cardinal 
by Gregory XVI. Father Anton Francesco Vezzoai 
(whom Clement XI H wisheAl Uy make cardinal, but 
cho.se instead Fr. Ganganelli of the Conventuals who 
succeeded him in the fjapacy as Clement XI V) 
of the illustrious men of the orcler in his w^k I 
scrittori de' chiorici regolari detti Te^Rim , Home, 
1780. The last famous Theiitine was the philof^her, 
imrateur, and great sacred orator, l^athw Uto^ 
Chino V,entura dei baroni di HauUca, a Sicihan* He 
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preached and wrote in both Italian and French. His 
most celebrated work is his funeral oration on the 
death of Daniel O’Connell. He was the friend of the 
most illustrious men of his day, among them the Abb6 
de Lamennais whom he sought to save for the Catho- 
lic Church. He died at VersaiUes in 1860. 

Theatink Nuns, a religious congregation of 
women — oblates ana hermitesses — existing in Naples 
and Sicily, founded under the name of Sisters of the 
Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary, by Ven- 
erable Ursula Benin casa. This illustrious woman, 
who, according to Padre Silos (‘Tstorie Theatine”, 
Palermo, 1666, XII, p. 657)j united in herself the 
spirit of Gertrude, of Catherine of Siena, of Brigid, 
and of Paula, was born at Naples, 7 August, 1547. 
Her parents were Girolamo Benincasa and Vincenza 
Genuina. Her familj^ came originally from Siena, 
in Tuscany, and had given to the arts, to the sciences, 
and to the Church both men and women of great 
distinction. Venerable Ursula herself displayed great 
talent; while still a young girl, she comprehended 
the most recondite meanings of Latin books and of 
the Holy Scriptures. Her inclination to the monastic 
life was strongly pronounced from her earliest years. 
Many of her biographies (that of Maggio; Flamino 
da Latera, ^‘Compendio della storia degli ordini 
regolari” s. v. “Theatine deirimmacolata Conce- 
zione”; Bonanni in “Catalogo delle Vergine dedicate 
a Dio”) state that when ten years old she attempted 
to enter the monastery of S. Maria di Gerusalemme, 
which flourished at Naples under the rule of St. Clare, 
and after various pilgrimages and trials she foundea 
the Congregation of the Theatine Oblate Sisters. 
H(‘r sisters, among them Christina who became the 
first superioressj and some of her nieces formed the 
community. Little by little, other pious women 
joined them, to the number of sixty. 

The date of this formation is fixea by some as 1581, 
according to others (including so weighty an author- 
ity as Padre Bonanni, S. J.) as 1583. The latter date 
is the better substantiated, for in 1581 Ven. Ursula 
merely determined the spot on which she intended a 
church to be erected: it was in fact built near Castel 
S. Elmo, with the help of the Spanish priest Gregorio 
Navarro, Abbot of Irancavilla, whom she had told 
of a vision in which the Blessed Virgin had commanded 
her to build a church in honour of the Most Holy 
Conception of Mary. At this period, having created 
much popular excitement by her visions, her ecstasies, 
and th(i loftiness of her teaching, and having attractea 
enthusiastic admiration and envenomed calumny, 
she was accused of being possessed by a devil and was 
therefore summoned to llome. Baronius and Tarugi. 
Oratorians and illustrious cardinals, received her ana 
took her to have audience of Gregory XIII at Fras- 
cati, 3 May, 1582. By the pope’s authority she was 
placed under the spiritual direction of St. Philip Neri, 
who subjected her to the most severe trials* he was 
constantly astonished by her piety and humility. In 
1583 the foundation proper took place, under the pro- 
tection of the Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, St. Micnael 
the Archangel, and St. Peter. 

The rules of the Congregation of the Oblates are 
those of the active life of St. Martha, with simple 
vows. They include recitation of the Office of the 
Blessed Vir^n and the Divine Office daily; one hour 
of prayer in common at morning, besides the recita- 
tion of the Veni Creator and the De Profundis at 
None; one hour of adoration before the Blessed 
Sacrament, exposed in the church every Friday, 
with singing ot appropriate hymns. In addition to 
the ordinary fasts prescribed by the Church, the 
Oblates fast on the vigils of the feasts of Cojrous 
Christi, the Purification, and the Immaculate Con- 
ception, and they are exhorted to wear the hairshirt 
on Fridays. The daily recitation of one-third of 
the Rosaiy is also prescribed. They are recommended 


to labour with their hands, to practise the common 
life poverty, and the other virtues. The habit is 
that of the Theatine clerics: a white tunic under a 
black garment with wide sleeves and girdle of wool; 
on the head a white veil without wimple, the place 
of which is supplied by the collar of the outer gar- 
ment, like that of the Theatine clerics (Baronius and 
Bonanni). 

The Theatine Hermitesses (Romile Jeatine) were 
founded in 1617. As Venerable Ursula wished to 
completely withdraw from the world she took thirty- 
three companions, in memory of the thirty-three 
years of Christ upon earth, and retired to a hermitage. 
The rules of the Hermitesses arc much like those of 
the Oblates as regards works of piety; but the former 
religious follow the contemplative life of St. Magda- 
lene. In addition to their solemn vows, their con- 
stitution imposes on i hem great austeri t ies. They are 
bound to peryietual abstinence from flesh meat, except 
in case of illness, to fast on the vigils of feasts of the 
Blessed Virgin and with still greater rigour on the 
vigils of the Immaculate Conception, the Ascension, 
and Corpus Christi. They also fast every Saturday 
and on the last two days of Carnival, besides the 
ordinary fasts of the church. They arc bound to 
keep the Blessed Sacrament exposed for five hours 
every Friday, with continual adoration by five 
religious, and to practise penance regularly. The 
age of reception to the hermitage is twenty, and the 
novitiate lasts two years. On admission to solemn 
profession, a religious may converse with her nearest 
relatives for one day, but must not expect to see 
them again. Their enclosure' is of the strictest, 
and they hold no communication with anyone except 
those charged with supplying them food, which is 
given to them through a turnstile. Their habit is of 
white cloth with a leather girdle, light blue scapular 
and mantle, black vc'il and wimple like other nuns 
(Bonanni, op. cit.). The building of the Hermitage 
was begun on 10 June, 1633, and completed m 1667. 
The rules of the Hermitesses and those of the Oblates 
were approved by Gregory XVI in 1623. 

The Theatine Sisters, more particularly the Oblates, 
were under the government and spiritual direction 
of the Fathers of the Naples Oratory, by the request 
of the Abbot Navarro mentioned above, until 1633. 
In this year the Theatine Order, under the pressing 
and insistent solicitation of important personages, 
among them Pope Urban VIII, undertook this 
charge, under the generalship of Padre Matteo San- 
tomagno, who was the depositary of Ven. Ursula’s 
last wishes and desires. Oblates and Hermitesses 
practised fervent and incessant prayer to avert from 
mankind the terrible chastisements which Ven. 
Ursula by Divine Providence foresaw in her ecstasy. 
The life of the Oblates is active, that of the Hermit- 
esses contemplative. These institutes — like many 
others which have not lived in touch with the world 
through schools, hospitals, and the like — continued 
to live and prosper while the days were less evil 
than now, and tneir members were rc'garded with 
wonder as victims expiating with prayer the sins of 
humanity; but through the spoliation of monas- 
teries they have now almost disappeared and are 
reduced to a shadow of their former greatness. Ven- 
erable Ursula’s rule and the pious practice of the Blue 
Scapular, which she introduced, arc still observed. 

CoTutitutionea Clerieorum Regulanum (Rome, 1604, 1610); 
Regole per le vergxne Romtte Theatine dell* Immacolata Cancel- 
Itone (Naples, 1680); Acta SS., Aug. II, 2^8qq.; Caracciou, De 
t»uo PatUi IV (Cologne, 1612); Tuffo, Storia det chierict regolari 
(^me, 1610) ; Pkpe. Vita di S. Gaetano (Rome, 1667) , Silos, 
Hiatoria clerieorum regolarium (Palermo, 1666) ; Morblli, San 
Gaetano (Verona, 1843): Tracy, Saint Cajetan (Pans, 1774); 
Fiori, B. Paolo Giuatiniani (Rome, 1729): Cancblueri, Cam- 
pane deacritie (Rome, 1806): Currier, Hiet. of Religioua Ordere 
(New York, 1896), 357-9; Dumortisr, St. QaStan de Thienne 
(Pans, 1882); Ferro, Storia delle mteeioni dei chtenci Teatini 
(^me, 1704); Hbimbucher, £>t« Orden und Kongregationen, III 
(Ratisbon, 1908), 258-69; Hi^lyot, Diet, dee ordree reUgieux, III 
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^aris, 1850), 048~73; La Clavi^ri:, St. Gaitan (Paris, 1601) tr 
Ely (lAjndon, 1902); LObkn. Der hi. Cajetan ton Tiene (Ratiin 
boa, 1893); RAerouu //« P. Ventura (Paris, 1906), rt(a deUn 
Ven. Suor Or sola, scritta da un Padre 7'eatino (Romo. 179(t); 
Bagotta, Vita della Venerabile Orsola Benin cam : Boni, La rhiejitl 
di S. Andrea della Valle (Rome, 1907): Ragonksi, Della vita di S, 
Andrea AvelUno (Rome, 1908); dk Maitloe, .SVj« Gaetano e la Ri- 
/orma Cattolica (Uotm, 1480-1547), tr. Salvadori (Rome. 1911), 
FRANci8cr.s Ragonksi. 

Theatre, The. — Considering the (one of wliat is 
preserved to us of the works or the Greek tragedians 
and even of the comedies of Plautus and Terence, 
it seems at first difficult to understand the uncom- 
promising attitude adopted towards the theatre by 
Christian writers of the early centuries. But the 
fact remains that by the Fathers of both East and 


edge him as their master (P. G., LVI, 263; LVII, 71, 
426; LVIII, 120, 188, etc.). Even Julian the Apostate 
forbade access to the theatre to the new pagan priest- 
hood he was anxious to create. Almost alone 
^ongst the Fathers, St. Augustine (‘‘De Civ. Dei*’, 
ii, 8) sernns to make some distinction In'twr^cn the 
gross indecency of the mimes and the classical drama 
of an earli<‘r iig(\ approving ihc' study of the latter 
for educational puri:>o»es. It is not entirely clear 
from the “Confessions” of the same writer (iii, 2) 
whether the pc'rformance of serious tragtnlies was 
still maintained in his youth. 

Vile and degnuling as wen* t he more popular forms 
of scenic n'pres(mtation under the Empire, the pm- 
let arial were so wedded to them that even the Chris- 


West all forms of the drama W'ere banned indis- tian einjw’rors dar(‘d not altogether suppress such 
criminately and in terms of the severest reprobation. amust*tn(‘nts. Still something done. By the 
We can only infer that the plays and mimes most Theodosian (\)de (XV, 5), omnis theatorum atgm 

popular under the circe'mnum mtluptas 

Empire were as a rule 
grossly indecent and 
poisonous to virtue. 

The surviving plays 
of Aristophanes won hi 
alone suffice to show 
how inconceivably 
lax public opinion 
was, even at t he most 
cultured periods of 
paganism, while tin* 
infamia which marked 
the legal status of an 
actor at Rome is sig- 
nificant of the degra- 
dation involved by 
such a profession. 

Under the Empire 
txagedies and even 
the better class of 
comedies were not 
much represented in 

?eKMded AMHH.THr.AT«r.. WrKAci Sidjjw-t ’ At loivira in 

literature, and at best read aloud in a select circle Spain, about a. i). 302, it was decided that actors might 










circetmum Mtluptm 
(all diversions in the 
theatre and circus) 
W(Te prohibited on 
Sundays, festivsls. 
and scfisons of special 
sarict ity . Disabilities 
of various kinds, in- 
cluding restrictions as 
todr('ss, wt're imposed 
upon act,r(‘S8('8, etc., 
but on the other harui 
t h(^ laws of casti' were 
.set aside and it was 
now mu(l(' possible 
for an actress, upon 
b(*coiniiig a (^iristian 
and (juitting this way 
of file, to ac(piirc a 
stat us of r{'H|)ectabil- 
i( V. At an <*ven car- 
li(‘r (lat(* soin(‘ of the 
(Ml list iaii councils 


of friends. Tlic most popular form of play was the 
mimuSf and, as Diomedes, a rhetorician of the fifth 
century, implies, the note of indecency might be 
said to enter into its very definition. (MimuH est 
factorum ei dictorutn turpium cum laarivia irnilatio: 
cf. Ovid, “Tristia”, II, 497, and Valerius Maximus 
ii, 6 and 7, etc.) Further, there is a good deal of 
evidence that in the third and fourth centuries the 
parody of Christian rites formed a regular feature 
of the mimes. Probably the CMirist lan (6 xpf'rlapos 
KUffMpdovtisvoi) was almost as familiar an object of 
ridicule at these representations as is the pantaloon 
in a modern pantomirie (Greg. Nazianz., » 

II, 84; P. G., XXXV, 489). There are Acts of the 
martyrs, no doubt more or less legendarv, in which 
is recorded the conversion of an actor brought ^ to 
know the truth by the very rite of baptism, which 
he simulated on the stage. Pon^hyrius (4 Nov.) 
and (Jenesius (25 Aug.) are thus commemorated, 
while the story of St. Priagia (8 Oct.), however apocry- 
phal it may be, presents the actor’s I»-of.^'«n 
even darker colours («» Delehaye, L/gendes 
bagiographiques”). But even accenting these ft^ ^ 
tl^ violence of the language in which the Fatl« « 
condemn all scenic representations is remarkable. 
Tertullian in his treatise ”De bnectacuhs strikes 
the key-note and. as Chambers observ^, his vivid 
African rhetoric is no unfair sample of a catena of 
onmmpnt which extenas across the third 


had dcudl with the 
I'm: (iuKEK Amphithkatbk, Syiiaci »e 8ubj(?ct. At lOlvira in 

I a select circle Spain, about a. 1).302, it was decided that actors might 
)f play was the he baptized, but only on condit ion of their giving up 
ian of the fifth that way of life. At Arles in 314 Iheatrid and agilch 
mey might be torett (actors and charioteers in th<* games) were 
1 . (MiwuH est decland excommunicate. Somewhat later the 8y- 
i^civia irnilatio: nod of Lao<iic(?a direct, ed that, the clergy who were 
‘riiis Maximus, presimt at wedding festivities or bancpiets ought not 
a good deal of to remain for the plays that- might l>e performed 
b centuries the afterwards. At Hiiipo in 393 it was forbiddim that 
regular feature the sons of bishops or of ecclesiaslicH should be pres- 
an (6 ent at plays or give tliem. With rc'gard to actors 

an object, of it was decided that, if tliey wished to b«‘conie Cliris- 
the pantaloon tians, their baptism iummI not be* |K)Stpon(‘d indefi- 
ianz., “Drat”, nitely. In 401 a Council of C'arthage decided that 
ire Acts of the plays ought not to take place on Sundays and feasts, 
dary, in which and fulminated against, actors being decoyed back to 
lor brought to their old way of life (but cf. Ctxl. Tbcnid., XV, vii, 
laptism, which 13). Finally, the Council in Trullo in 692, for those 
rrius (4 Nov.) that recxignized it, eondernned plays altogether, 
lommemorat^d, threat,ening dc^griylation agnirist all ch^rics and e^- 
owever apocry- communication against th<> laity wlm assisted at the 
9 I)^of^^ssIon in perfonnanc(« (Uefele-Leclerc(|, “( ■onciles”, I, 2fR>, 
^e, ”L/*gend(‘8 283, 1032; II, 87, 89, rjti, 471; III, 506, 5(i9). Iho 
ing them? facts, tone of all this legislation i.H milder t han the language 
jh the Fathers us^ by individual Fat hers, Init it is (|uite clear that 
is remarkable, the actor’s profession was looked u|><>n as that of a 
aculis” strikes public sinner and most of the early bishtjps would 
ves, “his vivid nave agrieed with Kt. Cyprian (Ep., ii) tr^t it was 
of a catena of preferable to maintain such a man out of the fuiida of 
cross the third the Church rather than allow him to oontinue m hii 


^re^ken comment w^^^^ the Church rather than allow him to continue m ni. 

^ntuiy from Wifh the debased drama of the Roman Empire 

Stage , I, u). r o , V . temple of the Evil the theatre of Shakespeare, Caldc^n, Moh^^, and 
ff^ffiJtofreqSuie the^^^^ Schiller has no direct connexion. The laolat^i mmi 
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or nugatores, who may for a while have survived the 
downfall of the Empire and become strollers, tum- 
blers, joculcUores (jongleurs), and even minstrels, 
cannot be shown to have inspired any new (kamatic 
developments. Their connexion with the Norman 
eslri/Sf one of th<‘ forms of the old French (Uhats or 
dialogues, is quite problematical. Moreover, the 
Teutonic races had their srop or gleeman, who wiw 
just as likely as these strollers to have evolved ulti- 
mately a dialogue form for some of his compositions. 
Again the Christian imitations of Terence by the 
Abbess Ilroswitha of Gandersheim (d. 1002) or “the 
Buffering Christ” (xpi<rr6s of Byzantine 

literature insjiired no imitators and appartmtly were 
not even intended for representation. Thus there 
is a consensus of opinion that the modern drama has 
sprung out of the mystery or miracle plays of the 
Middle Ages and is ultimately religious in its origin 
(see Miracle Plays and Mysteries). We can 
even put our finger with some confidence upon the 

f rimitive germ of the whole subsequent development. 

t is to Ir' found in a troiie which Frere and others 
have printed from a St,. Gall MS. of the ninth century, 
attached to the Introit, of the Easter Mass. In the 
earliest English tropes written b(‘fore 1016 it appears 
thus, the dramatic fonn being clearly indicated by 
the headings: 

Angelica de ChrisH Uesurreciiorw . 

Quern queritis in wpulchro christiocle? 

Sanclarum Muherum Hespomw. 

Ihesurn Nazarenurn crucifixum o celicole. 

Angelice vocia comolatio. 

Non est hie, surrexit sicut pra*dixerat ; 

Ite nuntiate quia surrexit, dicentes; 

Sanctarurn rnuherum ad om.ncm clerum modulaiio, 
All(‘Iuia. Ilesurrexit dominus hodie, 

IjCO fort is, christus filius d(‘i, deo gratias dicite; eia. 
Dicat Angduis. 

Venite et videU* locum; etc. 

This dialogue was transformed at an early date 
into a separate interlude followinji; the third lesson of 
the East(‘r Matins and representing the visit to the 
Sepulchre. The; S(‘i)ul(;hre itsedf hael been previously 
constituted on Good Friday by curtaining off a vacant 
altar and depositing th(*re the crucifix and sometimes 
the Blesse'd SacTamemt. The whole rite is fully de- 
scribed in the “ Concordia regularis” of St. Aithelwold 
(tenth century), where the (;oinpiler remarks by way 
of introduction: “since on this day we celebrate the 
interment of the body of our Saviour, if it seems good 
or pleasing to any to follow on similar lines the use of 
certain of the religious which is worthv of imitation 
for the strengtlK'ning of faith in the unlearned vulgar 
and in the neophytes, we have ordered it in this wise”. 
These scenes of the deposition on Good Friday and the 
visit to the Sepulchre on Easter morning became grad- 
ually more and more developed and less and less dis- 
tinctly liturgical, until we reach a stage when we have 
a dramatic representation performed by lay folk, out- 
side the Church. Great light has recently been 
thrown on the transition stages in England by the 
discovery of the Shrewsbury fragments, which show 
how the matter was brought to the level of the people 
by the insertion of vernacular verses in Latin songs. 
Equally “for the strengthening of faith in the un- 
learned vulgar and in the neophytes” there were 
kindred dramatic tropes adoptea at Christmas time. 
The form of one of the tentn century Tropes of St. 
Martial at Limoges seems to show direct imitation of 
the Paschal interlude: Qiiem quaritu in prwsepe pas- 
toresf (Whom seek ye, shepherds, in the manner?) 
So the dialogue began. There were also other influ- 
ences besides the tropes which led to the same result. 
For example portions of a sermon. wTongly attributed 
to Bt.^ Augustine, used to be read among the lessons 
at the Christmas matins. It introduced various 
Prophets who bore testimony to Christ. A separate 


voice was assigned to each, much as in the Goepel of 
the Passion when read in Holy Week, and tms a.t once 
supplied the elements of a promising Christmas 
drama (see Bepet, “Proph^tes du Christ”, !()). 

We may probably, with Mr. Chambers, distinguish 
tlu*ce stages in the whole evolution: (1) the liturgical 
stage i. e. the development of these dramatic dia- 
logues, aided as the> were by impersonation and ges- 
ture within the Church ceremonial itself; (2) the 
transitional stage, i. e. these Latin plays were trans- 
lated into the vernacular or inte^olated with ver- 
nacular passages, while different incidents coalesced 
to form one representation and other new elements 
were added, until the whole cycle of the matter treated 
extended from the Creation to the Judgment: (3) the 
final stage in which the plays were compk'tely secu- 
larized. They fell into the hands of the guilds, some 
plays being assigned to one guild and others to an- 
other, while there were constant changes in the dia- 
logue and rearrangdnent of incidents to suit new 
conditions; but the cvclic form was firmly adhered to. 
On the other hand, these stages in the evolution of 
the drama were not of course sharply defined and they 
merged into one another. For further details the 
reader must be refcTred to the articles Miracle 
Plays and Mysteries and Moralities, but it should 
be noted that an imjiortant influence m the process 
of secularization was supiilic'd by the Latin plays, 
partly scholiustic exercises and partly diversions, 
which the cathedral and monastic schools acquirecl 
the habit of performing, more particularly at the 
Christmas and Easti'r seasons. It is easy to see how 
readily sucli representations addressed to a young or 
misc(jlaneous audienc'e might come to be interpolated 
by pas8ag(‘S in the mother tongue, particularly those 
of a more humorous character. Moreover, it was 
natural to extend th(‘ scojie of such diversions and we 
have (‘vidence that in the twelfth century, in France, 
England, and Germany, dramatic compositions were 
represented dealing with such subjects as the life 
of Bt. Nicholas, the martyrdom of St.. Catherine, the 
resurrection of Lazarus, the parable of the virgins, or 
a hulus ])ropheiarum ornahasimuSf which included 
Ciideon and the Philistines, David and Herod. But 
the further transference of such representations to the 
guilds must have tak^m place early, for it is generally 
apeed that the play of “Adam”, WTitten in Anglo- 
Norman French of tlie twelfth century, was probably 
first represent (‘d by a guild and upon English soil 
(see Grass, “Das Adamsspiel”, 1907). In Germany, 
however, the religious plays seem to have remained 
almost entirely in the hands of the students, though 
in Italy the main impulse came from the laudesi 
confraternities, the survivors of the Flagellant move- 
ment, who met together in their own chapel to sing 
laudi (canticles) in honour of the Blessed Virgin, which 
gradually a.ssumed a dramatic form and grew into 
rapjyresentazioni sacre. A play in the Roman dialect 
of the fourtcHjnth century, edited by Vattasso (Studi 
e Testi, no. 4), explicitly bears the title lauda (loc. cit.. 
p. 53). But in every country of Europe, Spain and 
Poland not excepted, a new drama seems to have 
arisen wdiich sprang into existence in dependence on 
the Church. Only by slow degrees did the subjects 
of such plays in the vernacular lose touch with any 
religious puipose. An entirely new source of inspira- 
tion came mto play contemporaneously with the 
humanism of the expiring Middle Ages. In Italy 
especially it began as early as the fourteenth century, 
with the revival of the study of the tragedies of Sen- 
eca and, what was more important, with the compo- 
sition of original Latin tragedies upon themes supphed 
by medieval history. From these it was but a step 
to the plays called mescidati, in which the influence 
both of the rappresentazioni sacre, which were the 
final development of the religious drama, and also 
of classical models may be clearly discerned. But it 
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is impc^ble to pursue the subject here. We have 
an Italian tragedy, the “Sofonisba”, by G. Trissino, 
acted before Pope Leo X in 1515, while the early come- 
dies (Boiardo’s ‘‘Timone’’ was presented before 14t)4) 
were introduced ^adually in tne wake of improvistMl 
burlesques to which the arlecchino (harh*quin) con- 
tributed a thread of unity but which still savoureil 
something of the earliest moralities. In any ease it 
is to be noted that no sooner had a popular drama 
established itself independently of ecclesiastical influ- 
ence than the licentious excessf's of such writers as 
Ariosto, Macchiavelli, and Aretino (l^xuiardo Briini) 
forced the Church back into much the same attitude 
of uncompromising hostility to the stage which existed 
under the Roman Empire. The representation of 
sacred and moral dramas and sometimes of classical 
plays was indeed encouraged in college's and similar 
institutions. The plays, mostly in Latin, which were 
written and acted in the Jesuit s(!hools, form quite 
a literature by themselves (Se'c e. g. Bahlmann, 
“ Jesuiten-Dramen d. niederrhein. Ordentq)rov.’\ 
1896). But apart from such scholastie! excTcises the 
public theatres, on account of the laxity of morals 
which as a rule prevails at such representations, are 
nearly everywhere forbidden to the clergy by the 
decrees of provincial and diocesan synods (see the 
^‘Collectio Lacensis”, pikssim). It is maintained by 
some that these prohibitions have only force to bind 
the clergy belonging to th(‘ diocc'se or province in 
which they are issued whilst tliey remain within the 
limits of the diocese, but the point is at best doubtful. 
No authoritative decision has ever Ix'cn given which 


would allow clerics who come from a dioci'se in which 
attendance at the theatre is forbidden, when jiassing 
through another diocese in which it is ecpially for- 
bidden, to regard themselves as fre<' to visit the theatre 
at will. To assist at performanci's which are grossly 
improper is of course forbidden both to ch'rgy and 
laity alike, both on account of the proximate danger of 
sin as also of the scandal which may thereby be givim 
to others. Finally we may note that in the Pa])al 
States no permanent jiublic theatre was allowed to fie 
constructed until 1691 and the theatre which th<*n 
opened by permission of Alexand(*r VIII at Tor di 
Nona was subsequently dismantled by his siicci'ssor 
Innocent XII. But in the course of the eighteenth 
century several theatres were built in Rome with 
papal sanction, though they were subject (*<1 to a very 
strict censorship ana were closed at sacred si'asons. 


Th® Church and thb Theatre. — 8tara, Zur Vi iimhouno d«r 
kxrch. Amchauunaen Uber drr Theaterwesen in ThroL Quarlal- 
Bchrift. LXIX (1887), 8;J2"(Vifl, Hefelk. Ufber (hn Rtoorinmus, 
etc in TheoL Quartalitrhrtft, xklll (1H41),3{>0 wq , 
reprinted in his BeitMge ( 1804 ), Mon ler. 

512 fT B088UET, Mnztmea et reflexions sur la come die {I arin, 
1693), Pldmptre, in Diet. Christ. Ant., s. y. A Mors, -Mat on, 
loc cit 8 V. Theatre, Prynne, Uistriomas'ix (I>ondon, lo72). 

Medieval. Drama.— A vast literature 
this subject especially of Ian* years. Only a 
can be mentioned here. E. K. Chambers, 

Stage (2 vols., Oxfonl, 190.3 ) , Creizenai h, (.eschichte 
Dramas. I (ilalle, 1873). Petit 

(2 vols., Paris, 1880), D'A\ri)NA, Crigini del Jentro Italinno 
(2nd 2 vols., Turin, 1891). A. W Vi KWi, History of En^. 
Dramatic Literature., I (2 ed.. I.ondon. 1809). Oayi.by. Plays of 
our Forefathers, New York, 1908. W Meyer ^ 

(06ttini?en. 1901); Davidson, hnghsh Mystj^y flays 
1892), Du Mbril, Onijines lattnes du TkMtre modeime (t “**0, 
1849) • Coussemaker, Drames Ixturgiaues du moy^ age ( l ana, 
Iftfio!’ with music (Paris, 1890); Mujchback, Die Oster- und 
KonsTptrrWolflnbattel. 18^); CastJ drame^ 
QtQues de la cathMrale de Rouen (L^reux. 1893) K. I*RONINO. 
Das Drama des Mittelallers (3 vols 

Die lateinxschen Osterfeiern ’ sJ^mon^ch ’ D^ 

romanxschen Marxenklngen (Halle, 1893 1 , SomonbaCH, 

Munenklagen (Gra*. 187.5); (’ohen. 

dans le thMtre relufieux fran<:axs du nuiyen Age 

Sepet, Les Prophites du Christ J®, f 

XXVIII. and published separately '878). Idem, 

oliaues du tfUAtre modeme (PariH, 1878); vv irth, uie ysier una 
P^tonsspiele his zum XVI. jahrhundeH: \uosiSQ, Das 
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Mysteries in PuhUcatxons of Modem Lang. A'h 0 / Amorim, XXIV 
Baltimore. 1909), 419-69, K. Younq, Some Texts of Liturg. 
Plays m of Modem Ixing, XXIV (Baltimor«» 

1909), 294-332 and other papers in the same mriodteiU; 
K. Youno. The ' Harrounng of Hell' xn iMurgioal Drama in 
Trans, of U’lsrormn Academy, XVI, pt. 2, 1909; Rand, Sermod* 
Confusxonr Diaboiv in Modern PhiMogy, If (1904); Frbiui, 
The Winchester 7'roper (Henry Bradshaw Hociety, Lond., 1878; 
Ward and others m Cambridge History of Kn^iah Literature^ 
V, i-iii. 

Herbert Thurston. 

Thebaid. — The vallov of the Nile, under Roman 
dominiition, vva.s di video into four pnivincew: I.iOwer 
and lIp|M*r Kgypt, Unver and lTp|K'r Thebaid. The 
last t wo (^)mprised t he upper jmrt of the viUley. Dur- 
ing the fourth and fifth centuries it was the chosen 
land of the monks, who bv their simetity and by the 
form tliey impre.H.Hed on tfie monastic system greatly 
mfluenc('(l the K.%st and the West. Their monasteries 
may be divided into sc'veral groups. The l>e8t. known 
ivS the Paohomian gn>up, founded and legislated for by 
St. Pachomiiis. They formed a real religious order 
with Talx'ima as a mother-house and its superior as 
their general. Besides Tahenna there wen) Pcb<x>u, 
Schi'iiesit , Akhinm, FiSneh, Monchosis, Thebaid, Tea- 
ming'', Hermo|Mdis, and Armoutirn. Haint Pachomius 
governed this gniup till his ileath (346), and was suc- 
ceeded by Ahlxit (Vcisius, and then by Abbot Theo- 
dore. There w’as a oommiinity of women, governed 
by Pachomius’s sister, following the same rule as the 
men. The life of the holy founder an<i the rule he 
drew iij) reveal the interior organization of these 
monasteries and the congregation. It has all the 
essi'ntial characteristics of cenobitic religious life. 
Vows of i>overty, ch.astit/y, and ofjodience, a dress dis- 
tinct fn>m that of secular piTsons, lengl by psalmodies, 
manual work, and ix'nitcntial exercises. The monks 
hve<i in huts scattered in groups. The groups were 
enclosed by a wall and formed the monastery. The 
superior general had absolute authority over each 
house and over its sui>eri(>r. He held a general as- 
sembly of all the religious twice a year. Bgol 
founded at Atripe a gn)up distinct from that of 
Tahenna. We know of it from the life of his suc- 
cessor Hidmoudi. The monks even increased the 
austeritu's prescribed by 8t. Pachomius and could 
cliangi' from the cenobitic to the eremitical life. 
Schnoudi died about 452 at the age of 118. His re- 
form had only a mediocre success. 

I’he eremitical life was introduced into the Ix>wer 
Thebaid by St. Anthony. Bom in 251, he embraced 
the ascetic life at the a|s(e of twenty; then impelled Iw a 
love of solitude he buried himself in the desert. After 
twenty years of complete isolation the fame of his 
sanctity drew around him disciples wlio imitated his 
mode of life. Like him they were hermits though re- 
maining under his authority. Their solitufie was 
relative. Those more advanccxl in years hod one 
or more disciples, whom they in8tructe<l in the paths 
of perfeclion. Others hml companions or neighbours. 
They visited one another. ( 1 rottof^s or huts like those 
of the fellahwn served them as cells. I’lie niles called 
by St. Anthony’s name are not his composition; but 
his biography, compiled by hi.H iKlmirer ami friend Kt. 
Athanasius in 36.5, preserves the memory of his vir- 
tues and his teaching. The author wished to illus- 
trate what the life of a monk should 1 k). It influenced 
the development of eaHtc'ru and western monachism 
very considerably. Most of the Egyptian monks of 
that period were more or l<*«s dire<*tly conneeted with 
tlie scluKil of St. Anthony, for instance the two 
Macarii, Isidore, Heraelides, and Paiiilx), who are 
looked upon as the founders of the gniup of Nitria. 
The group of Scete derives its origin from the same 
schcKil. They were numerous fervent centres of a 
partly eenoblticol, partly eremitical life. The 
torica I.ausiaca” of Pallmlius gives us the details w 
the ordinary life of the Nitrian monks; the ‘^Apoph- 
thegmata patrum^’ and the “Vit® patrum” tell ui 
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those of the Scete. In the wildemcBs along the two 
banks of the Nile there were many monks, living some 
alone, some in groups. Others dwelt in populated 
regions, some even in the towns. The monks dis- 
appeared with the fall of the Byzantine domination in 
these countries and the success of the Saracen in- 


able companion, witty and full of life, and universally 
beloved by his friends and his pupils. 

Hill .Some Reminiscences of St. Mary's College, Kentucky in the 
Womlstock Letters, XX (1891), 25-38; Letters in the Annales de la 
J-401, XVI, 449-76, Three Quarters 
Hrrbbrmann (1904 and 1911). 
HARLES G. HeRBERMANN. 


propagation de la foi, X I V, 38J 
of a Century, I. Ill, edited Iw 


vaders. Nothing remains of Tabenna. The two 
monasteries of St. Anthony and of Nitria by their 
name and location recall those ancient days. The 
rules observed there are entirely different from those 
of the fourth and fifth centuries. 

Butlkr, The ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt (Oxford, 1884); 
Idem, The Lausiac History of PaUadius (2 vols., Cambridge, 1884, 
1904); AMi^LiNBAtr, Hist, de Saint Pakhome et de see commu- 
nautSs (Pans^ 18^); Idem, Lea motnes f'gyptiens Vie de 
Schnoudi (Pans, 1884); Ladeuze, Etude sur le cSnobitisme pak~ 
homien pendant le IV» slide et la premiire moitiS du Ve (Louvain, 
1898) ; Bkime. Lea motnes d'Orient antSneurs au concile de Chal- 
otdoine (Poitiers, 1900); Lecleroq m Diet, d'arch. chrSt. et de 
lUurgie, s. v. Cinobtiame. 

J. M. Besse. 

Thabaa Legion. See Aqaunum. 


Thebes (ThebaO, a metropolitan titular see of 
Achaia Secunda. The city was founded by the Phoe- 
nician Cadmus in the sixteenth century b. c., 
afterwards made illustrious by the legends of Laius. 
(Edipus, and of Antigone, the rivalry of Eteocles and 
Poly nices, and the unfortunate siege by the seven chiefs 
of Argos. After the taking of Troy, Thebes became the 
capital of Bceotia, but did not succeed in imposing its 
hegemony, for Athens supported certain towns in their 
opposition. Thebes allied itself to the Persians 
against the Greeks, but was conquered with them and 
submitted to Sparta, until its two generals Pelopidas 
and Epaminondas restored it to the first rank. The 
death of the latter before Mantinea in 363 b. c., 


Th6baud. Augustus, Jesuit educator, and pub- 
licist, b. at Nantes, France, 20 Nov., 1807; d. at St. 
John^s College, Fordham, New York, 17 Dec., 1885. 
Father Th^baud was the son of a worthy but not 
wealthy merchant who was married to his pious wife 
in the dark days of the Terror by a loyal priest, a cir- 
cumstance which eloquently proves their earnest 
Catholicity, Their children were brought up with 
great care and given the best religious education 
which France at that time afforded. Young Th^baud 
studied at first in the preparatory seminary at Nantes, 
then entered the grand s^minaire and was ordained to 
the secular priesthood at the usual age. After three 
years of parochial work in his native city, he entered 
the Society of Jesus in Italy, on 27 Nov., 1835, whence 
he returned to France in 1837 to pursue a course of 
scientific studi^ at the Sorbonne under Ampere and 
other distinguished professors. He landed in the 
United States on 18 Dec., 1838, and was called to the 
chair of chemistry at St. Mary’s College, Kentucky, 
where he became rector in 1846. Before the end of 
that year however the Jesuits left Kentucky to take 
charge of St. John’s College, Fordham, New York, 
which had been transferred to them by Archbishop 
Hughes. Father Th6baud was the first Jesuit Presi- 
dent of St. John's, a position which he held from 1846 
to 1851 and again from 1860 to 1863. In the interval 
he taught the sciences for two years, 1851-52, under 
Father Larkin, and the following eight years he spent 
as the pastor of St. Joseph’s Church at Troy , To this 
charge he returned after his second rectorship at 
Fordnam and filled the piosition from 1863-69, and 
a^ain from 1873-74. The intervening years we find 
him at first in Montreal and then at St. Joseph’s 
Church, Hudson City. New Jersey. After spending 
another year at Fordham, he was assignee! to St. 
Francis Xavier’s parish, New York, where he passed 
the rest of his days. 

Father Th^baud, who always had a strong literary 
bent, wrote a series of books on religious and historical 
subjects and published, besides numerous articles in 
the “Catholic World” and the “Catholic Quarterly 
Review”, two novels, “Louisa Kirkbridge, A Tale of 
New York” (1879), and “Twit Twats, An Allegorical 
Story of Birds” (1881). His more important works 
are: “The Irish Race in the Past and in the Present” 


opened a new series of misfortunes for the city. Con- 
quered by Philip of Macedon, in 338 b. c., it 
revolted two years after and drew on itself the ven- 
geance of Alexander who killed or sold all the inhabi- 
tants and destroyed all the houses save that of the 
poet Pindar. Rebuilt in 316 b. c., by Cassander, it 
was taken and retaken again. In the second century 
B. c., the acropohs alone was inhabited. In the Mid- 
dle Ages the city w^as repeopled through the silk in- 
dustry. In 1040 the Bulgarians took possession of it; 
six years after the Normans sacked it. In 1205 it was 
taken by Boniface 111 of Montferrat and assigned with 
Athens to Othon de la Roche; by marriage it passed 
later to the lords of Saint-Orner; one of them, Nicho- 
las II, constructed t he Frankish chateau of tlie Cadmi 
which was destroyed in 1311 by the Catalans. In 
1364 the Turks took it in behali of Frederick III of 
Sicily and later on their own account, but its neigh- 
bour, Livadia, soon supplanted it. 

The first known bishop, Cleonicus, was at Nicsea in 
325 (Gelzer, “Patrum nicacnorum nomina”, LXIV). 
Le Quien (Oriens Christ., II, 207-11) quotes ten other 
titulars, among them: Julius at Sardica in 344; 
Anysius at Ephesus in 431; Architimus in 458; Mar- 
cianus in 867. At first a suffragan, Thebes was an 
autocephalous archbishopric at the beginning of the 
tenth century and until 970 (Gelzer, “Ungedruckte 
. . . Texte der Notitiae episcopatuum”, 551, 571); 
about 1080 it was a metropolitan sec (Le Quien, op. 
cit., II, 210); and about 1170 it numbered five suffra- 
gan sees (Gelzer, op. cit., 585). In 1833 Thebes was 
reduced to the rank of bishopric with the title of 
Bceotia; since 1882 the diocese has had the title of 
Thebes and Livadia. The bishop resides at Livadia 
and exercises his jurisdiction over the entire district of 
Bceotia. The city numbers 5000 inhabitants in- 
cluding the suburbs. Since 1210 it has had a Latin 
metropolis which became by degrees a titular. Eubel 
(Hierarchia catholica medii sevi, I, 508; II, 274; III, 
331) mentions a number of bishops. During the 
Frankish occupation, the Franciscans had a custody 
named Thebac. 

Sankey, Syrian and Theban Supremacies (London, 1877) ; 
MCllkr, 6c«c^ Thebens (I.eip*ig, 1879) ; Fabricius, Theben (Fri- 
bourg, 1890); Duruy, Histoire des Qrecs (3 vols., Pans, 1886). 

S. Vailh£. 


(1873) ; “ The Church and the Gentile World ” (2 vols., 
1878); “The Church and the Moral World” (1881). 
From 1876 to his death, he also prepared his remi- 
niscences in three volumes. Of these the Unit^ States 
Catholic Historical Society published volume III 
(1904), giving an account of his American experiences, 
and volume I (1911), containing the recollections of his 
life in France. Father Thdbaud was a man full of 
energy, even in old age, an untiring student, and 
well-mformed scholar. Withal he was a most agree- 


Thebes (Thebjb), titular see of Thebais Secunda, 
^ffragan of Ptolemais, and the seat of a Coptic 
Catholic diocese. Thebes was the No-Amon of 
^e Jews, the Nouit-Amen of the Egyptians (City or 
Kin^om of AmonL the Nia of the Assyrians, and 
the Diqspolis of the Greeks, which is the exact transla- 
tion of Nouit-Amen. The Egyptians also called 
it Per or Pi-Amen, the dwelling of Amon, and also 
Apet, whence, with the article Ta before the feminine 
name Apet, is derived Ta-Apet, or Tape, as it is called 
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by the modern Copts, theOiJ/Jai of the Greeks. Thebes 
is mentioned three times m the Bible under the name 
of No-Amon in the Hebrew text, which the Vulgate 
each time renders incorrectly by Alexandria. Nahun 
(iii, 8-10) refers to the victories of Assurbanipal, 
King of Ninive, over Tanutamen, King of Egypt) 
as we now know from the cylinders of that sovereign 
(G. Smith, “History of Assurbanipal”, 52-56). It 
is thought that Jeremias (xlvi, 25) and Ezechiel 
(xxx, 14-16) allude to the two campaigns of Nabuch- 
odonosor against Thebes, which took place m 5H3 
and 588 b. c. 

Originally a mere borough, Thebes grew by degrei's, 
and as early as the twelfth dynasty its sovereign.s 
dominated Egypt. Thenceforth also its god Amon-Ra, 
to whom the pharaohs had erected numerous monu- 
ments, became the foremost of the gods. HalttHl 
for a time by the invasion of the Hyksos, the growth of 
Thebes continued under the pharaohs of the eighteenth 
and especially those of the nineteenth dynast y, who ex- 
tended their dominion to the sources of the Euphrates. 
When the sovereigns of Thebes had become degener- 
ate they were replaced by the priests of the god Amon, 
who constituted themselves the twenty-first dynasty. 
They disappeared in turn and the capital of Egypt was 
then transferred to the Delta. The city began to fall 
away, especially after the Assyrian armies had cap- 
tured and devastated it in 668 and 664 b. c. and 
Nabuchodonosor had twice rifled it of its treasures. 
However, as long as there were Egyptian sovereigns, 
even under the Ptolemies, work was done at the 
temple of Karnak, which was only abandoned under 
the Roman domination. Thebes then b(*came a 
place of pilgrimage and sight-stH'ing. Christians 
established their churches in the temples, monks and 
laymen dwelt everywhere, preferably in the ancient 
tombs. The jn*eat earthquake of 27 b. c. caused 
some damage, but that which ruined the temples of 
Karnak must have occurred two or three centuries 
later. 

A see was established at Thebes at an early date. 
Ammonius of Diospolis assisted at the Council of 
Nicaja in 325, unless he was Bishop of Diospolis 
Parva (Harnack, “Mission und Ausbreitung des 
Christentums”, II); Maletius was a partisan of 
Arius, according to Philostorgius and Nicetas Chonio- 
tes (“Thesaurus orthodoxa' fidci”, V, 7) ; Hero aposta- 
tized under Julius the Apostate, according to Philos- 
torgius (Hist, eccl., VII, 13): Sttqihen was Catholic 
metropolitan at the time of Photius, and Kalta was 
Jacobite metropolitan in 1086 (Le Quien, “Griens 
Christ.”, II, 611). The Coptic diocese, created in 
1895, has 15,000 Catholics to 300, (KX) Jacobite Copts 
and about 3,000,000 Mussulmans. There are 31 
Coptic priests, 35 churches, besides 6 which belong 
to the Franciscans, 18 stations, 26 primary schools 
with about 500 pupils, 4 convents of Franciscans^ 3 
of Brothers of the Christian Schools, and 1 of native 
Sisters. The seminary which is uswl by the three 
Coptic Catholic dioceses has 17 students and is 
situated at Tahtah, the residence of the Bishop of 
Thebes. , . w. , 

The ruins of Thebes are among the most beautiful 
in the world. The city was situated on both banks 
of the Nile, which is more than two miles wide at this 
point. On the right bank was the temple of Luxor, 
built by King Arnenothi'S III and Rameses II, the 
great temple of Amon, and the peat hypostylic hall 
of Karnak, the work of the pharaohs Rameses I. 
Seti I, and Rameses II, and which is 337 feet broar 
by 169 feet deep. A veritable for(*st of 134 colossal 
columns divides it into three naves, forming a hall 
which has not its like in the world. The temples of 
Luxor and Karnak were joined by an alley nearly 
two miles long by about 3^ miles wide^ bpder^ by 
rams or criocephalous sphinx^. On the left side is 
Quoumah, which begins the line of temples of which 


the Ramesseum is almost in the centre and Medinet* 
Habou at the southern extremity. A line drawn 
around all thest' monuments either from the right or 
the left bank describes a circuit of nearly 8?^ milee. 
Now DicKlorus Siculus (L 45) and Strak) (XVIl, 46) 
give almost the same dimensions to the Diospolis 
of the til's! ctmtury before Christ. But in the time 
of its real splendour, according to Eustathius and 
Stephanus Byzantius, confirmed by other geographers 
and modern discoveries, Thebes was almost 400 stadia 
in circumference, or nearly 28 miles. It is probable, 
however, that these figures included not only the 
ext(‘nt of the city, but also the entire territory of the 
commune. 

Laoirr in />!(■/. rff la Bible, ». v. No-Amm: BAk4»it», Quid§ 
Joanne JStfvpi*' (Paris, 1900), Both these authors give a aotailad 
bibliogrttphy. 

S. VaiuiA. 

Thecla (Tecla), Saint, Benedictine Abbess of Kit- 
zingen and Ochsenfurt; date of birth unknown; d. at 
Kitzingen alxiut 7tM) or later. St. Bonifact^ Apostle 
of Germany, kejit up a constant intimate correspond- 
ence with the community of Wimbome, Dorset, and 
fnnn the abbess, Tetta, in 748-49, he obtained monas- 
tie colonies for (jennany. Among these nuns one of 
the most illustrious for sanctity and learning was 
Thecla, a relative of St. Lioba, whom she accompanied 
frtim Wimbornc and under whose rule she lived for 
some time at, Tauberbischofsheim, until St. Boniface 
appointed her abbess of the newly founded abbey at 
Ochstuifurt. Later, on the death of St. Adolheid, or 
Hadelonga, the foundress and first Abbess of Kitzin- 
gen on the Main, she was called to rule that abbey 
while still retaining the government of Ochsenfurt. 
The Roman as well as the English and Benedictine 
Martyrology commemorate her on 16 October: others 
on 27 or 28 September. The name Thecla does not 
ajipear^n the list of the abbessc^s of Kitzingen, but 
it is generally thought that she is designated as 
Heilga, or “the saint unless we atimit this, the list 
must be considen^d interfiolated. Among Boniface’s 
letters is one addn^ssed to Lioba. Thecla, and Cyne- 
hild<% as the heiuls of separate religious communities. 
Its tone reveals how far th<^ nuns had entercxl as intel- 
ligent f(*llow-labourers into his apostolate. Ht. Boni- 
face seems to have had a threefold purpos<» in sum- 
moning thc^se Anglo-Saxon nuns as his auxiliaries: — 
to propagate the full observance of the Benedictine 
Rule by new foundations; to introduce it into alniady 
founded rnonasteriiis, and to restore its observance in 
others; and finally to bring their gentle influonc.e to 
bear on the fierce Teuton women, both by exan^le 
and by the education imparted to their children. The 
ruined Chapel of St. Thwla, on an islet in the Severn, 
may have been dedi(;ated to her, as Waist od, a Saxon 
bishop, was set over that part at this time. Some 
have tried to prove St. Thecla one of the nuns of 
Barking to whom Kt. AUihelm dedicated his “Treatise 
on Virginity”, but as this treatiw* was written before 
706, and as St. Lioba went to Germany about 748-49, 
it IS evident that her disciple who survived her was not 
this nun of Barking. 

Ochsenfurt gra<iually cleclined, most probably ow- 
ing to its proximity to Kitzingen. Tliere is no record 
of its having any ot her abbess after St. Thecla, Kit- 
zingen was used for s(s!ular purposes by the mar- 
grav<*fi of Brandenbuni;, to whom it had ht«?n mort- 

f aged from 1440 to 16^1, when it was redeemed by 
liilip Adolphus, Bishop of WOrzburg, and restored by 
John Godfrey of Gutt.enberg as a school for the Ur«u- 
limw. In 1803 the institute of the UrsuUnes was seev 
ularized, and to-day the abbey church is in the hands 
of Protestants and selves as their parish church. The 
tombs of 8t, Thecla and Bt. Adelheid in this chwb 
were profaned in the Peasants’ War, 1525; a fanatic of 
Kitzingen used the heails to play at skittles; when 
the church was rebuilt (1695), the venerable bodies 
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were covered with rubbish. The monastery con- 
tains a Catholic and a Protestant school for girls, a 
Ftotestant school for boys, apartments for some 
teachers, and the district court. The abbesses castle 
is private property. 

Ada SS., C)ct., VIll; Ktlib, The Englxeh Correnpondence of St. 
Boniface (l^ndon, 1911); Akon., Life of St. Lioba (London); 
Hofb, St. Bonifaceand the Converaton of Uertnany (London, 1877) ; 
Kurtk, St. Boniface (Paris, 1902); Seiters, Bonifatiue, der 
Aponlel der Deutichen (Mains, 1845); SchnOber, Bomfatxue 
(Mainz, 1909). 

Gertrude Casanova. 

Thecla, Saints, — 1. Theda of Iconium, the re- 
puted pupil of the Apostle Paul, who is the heroine 
of the apocryphal “Acta Pauli et TheclsD^* (of. 
Apocrypha). Our knowledge of her is derived ex- 
clusively from these Acts, which appeared about 180. 
According to this narrative Thecla was a virgin of 
Iconium who was converted to Christianity and led 
to dedicate herself to perpetual virginity by the 
preaching of the Apostle Paul. Miraculously saved 
from death at the stake to which she had been con- 
demned, she went with St. Paul to Antioch in Pisidia 
where she was thrown to the wild beasts and was again 
saved from death by a miracle. After this she went 
to Myra where the Apostle was, and finally to Seleucia 
where she died. With the consent of St. Paul she had 
acted as a “female Apostle'* in proclaiming the Gos- 
pel. Notwithstanding the purely legendary char- 
acter of the entire story, it is not impossible that it is 
connected with an historical person. It is easy to be- 
lieve that a virgin of this name who was a native of 
Iconium was actually converted by St. Paul and then, 
like many other women of the Apostolic and later 
times, laboured in the work of Christian missions (cf. 
Hamack, “Die Mission und die Ausbreitung des 
Christentums in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten”, 2nd 
ed., 1, 295; II, 58). In the Eastern Church the wide 
circulation of the Acts led to a great veneration of 
Thecla. She was called “Apostle and protomartyr 
amon^ women". Her veneration was especially 
great m a number of Oriental cities, as Seleucia where 
she was buried, Iconium, and Nicomedia. Her cult 
appeared very early also in Western Europe, par- 
ticularly in those districts where the Gallican Liturgy 
prevail^; there is direct proof of this in the fourth 
centu^. Her name is given with various topo- 
graphical comments (Nicomedia, Seleucia, Asia) on 
several d^s in the “Martyrologium Hieronymi- 
anum". Thus Thecla is mentioned in this martyr- 
olo^ on 22 February, 25 P^ebruary, 12 September, 
23 SiBptember, and 17 November (“Mart. Hieron.", 
ed. de Rossi-Duchesne, 24. 36, 120, 124, 144). It 
seems certain that on all these dates, and probably 
also on 20 and 21 December, the same St. Thecla, the 
pupil of St. Paul, is meant. In Bede's Martyrology 
(cf. Quentin, “Martyrologes historiques du moyen 
Age ", 93) her name is mentioned with a brief notice 
t&en from the Acts on 23 September, the same date as 
that on which her feast is mveh in the piusent Roman 
Martyrolo^. The Gre^ Church celebrates her 
feast on 24 September and gives her the title of “Pro- 
tomartyr among women and equal to the Apostles" 
(cf. Nilles, “Calendarium utriusque ecclesiee ", 1, 283 

bibHography of Arocrtpha; Holehey, Die Thecla- Akten, 
ihre Verhreitum/ u. Beurteiluno in der Kirche (Muaich, 1905). 

II. We possess historically accurate accounts of the 
martyrdom of a Christian of Gaaa in Palestine nam^ 
Thecla. According to Eusebius (“De martyribus 
Palestinen. ", 3) she was condemned to death in the 
second year of the great persecution (304^5) to- 
gether with a Christian named Agapius and was tom 
to pieces in a horrible manner by the wild beasts to 
which she was thrown. The present Roman Mar- 
tyrology gives the feast of this saint under the date of 
19 Au^st. III. The “Martyrologium Hieronymi- 
anum"^ mentions a Thecla in connexion with a Zosi- 


mus among the martyrs whose feast was celebrated 
on 1 June; these two saints were commemorated at 
Antioch. Whether this Thecla was a local saint of 
the Oriental metropolis is not known. IV. A cata- 
comb of 8t. Thecla on the Via Ostiensis, not far from 
the burial place of St. Paul, is mentioned in the 
seventh-century itineraries to the graves of the Roman 
martyrs. A church stood on this spot on a hill over 
the catacomb where the body of the saint rested. St. 
Thecla must be regarded as a Roman martyr. Ar- 
mellini believes that he has found the cemetery of St. 
Thecla (cf. Marucchi, “Les catacombes romaines", 
Rome, 1903, p. 91 sqq.). V. The Martyrology of 
St. Jerome mentions under 31 May (69), in con- 
nexion with two martyrs buried on the Via Aurelia, a 
group of martyrs named Tertulla, Lupus, Justa, and 
Thecla. It is ver>' possible that besides the St. 
Thecla buried on the Via Ostiensis another Roman 
female martyr bearing the same name was buried on 
the Via Aurelia. Still we have no further account of 
this group of martyrs, and just as little of a number of 
Roman martyrs, among whom the name of a Thecla 
also occurs, that are given under 26 March in the 
present Roman Martyrology. 

VI. In the “Martyrologium Hieronymianum" (58, 
78) a long list of the names of African martyrs is 
given under the dates of 10 May, 13 and 14 June, 
and each time a Th(»cla is mentioned. Nothing fur- 
ther is known of this saint. In the legend of the 
twelve brothers and martyrs, Donatus, etc. (cf . Acta 
SS., Sept., 1. 138-41), the parents of the brothers are 
called Boniiace and Thecla, and these two arc also 
given in the present Roman Martyrology as martyrs 
under 30 August. Apart from the purely legendary 
Acts just mentioned nothing is known of them. Vll. 
In the “Acts of St. Hormagoras", which are equally 
legendary (Baronius, “Martyr. Romanum cum not is 
Baronii ", Venice, 1609, p. 494) a St. Thecla of Aquileia 
is mentioned together with several other martyrs who 
are only known through this legend. Their feast is 
observed on 3 September. 

Hauck, Kirchengeach. Deutachlande, I, 476-79. 

J. P. Kirsch. 

I^eft is the secret taking of another's property 
against the reasonable will oi that other. It is to be 
noted that the word secret is not employed to exclude 
the idea of the owner's presence and advertence whilst 
the theft is being committed. It is used merely to 
signify that the crime has been perpetrated without 
violence towards him. Not only the taking, but the 
keeping or the use unjustly of what belongs to an- 
other against his will, is to be considered theft. This 
would happen, for instance, where one unwarrantably 
refused to restore what had been entrusted to him as a 
pledge or loan or only for safe-keeping. Likewise 
where one would manage to ride on the railway with- 
out paying any fare. For the notion of theft, the un- 
willinmess of the owner to part with what is right- 
fully his, is essential. If he be content, or if under 
some circumstances he can legitimately be presumed 
to be satisfied with what is done although perhaps dis- 
pleased at the manner of its doing, there is no theft 
properly so called. Moreover his unwillingness must 
be reaj^nable not simply insensate close-fistedness. He 
is not justified in declining always and without regard 
to conditions to assent to the alienation of what be- 
longs to him merely because it is his. Thus one in 
danger of death from want of food, or suffering any 
form of extreme necessity, may lawfully take from an- 
other as much as is required to meet his present dis- 
tress even thouj^ the possessor's opposition be en- 
tirely clear. Neither, therefore, would he be bound to 
restitution if his fortunes subsequently were notably 
bettered, supposing that what he had converted to his 
own use was perishable. The reason is that individ- 
ual ownership of the goods of this world, though ao- 
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cording to the natural law, yields to the stronger and 
more sacred right conferred by natural law upon 
every man to avail himself of such things as are neces- 
saiy for his own preservation. St. Thomas 
Q. Ixvi, a. 7) declares that in such straits what is taken 
becomes, because of the dire need experienced, one's 
very own, and so cannot be said to be stolen, lliis 
doctrine is sometimes expressed by saying that at 
such a time all things become common, and thus one 
reduced to such utter destitution only exercises his 
right. 

The sin of theft is of itself grievous, because it vio- 
lates the great virtues of justice and charity. St. 
Paul (I Cor., vi, 10) enumerates it as one of the trans- 
gressions which bars the offender from the kingdom of 
heaven. Still, its happens with regard to other delin- 
c^uencies, its guilt may often be venial. This is par- 
ticularly true when the value of what is filched is in- 
considerable, or as the theologians say, is not grave 
matter. The determination of what is grave matter, 
whose taking, namely, is prohibited under pain of mor- 
tal sin, is beset with great difficulties and has offered 
room for widespread difference of opinion. It is 
agreed, however, that a distinction is to be drawn be- 
tween relatively and absolutely grave matter. The 
grievousness of theft sixiins to depend on the way in 
which the purposes which make the respecting of 
property rights obligatory are set at naught. These 
ends are, first the preservation of ])cace and harmony 
among individuals, and then the guaranteeing of the 
security of human society, as well as the providing an 
incentive for each one to pursue an inaustrious ca- 
reer. A man who steals may bid defiance to eit her or 
both of these ends. 8o far as the first is concerned it 
is obvious that the unjust appropriation of goods to 
such a value as to di'stroy this concord and furnish rea- 
sonabh' grouinl for great sorrow to the owikt must be 
reputed a mortal sin. That amount is clearly not a 
constant quantity. It will vary according to the cir- 
cumstances of the person injuretl as w(‘ll as of tilace and 
time in which commodities may be more or less valu- 
able. It will even take account of the special rela- 
tionship which perchance the thief holds to the one he 
has despoiled, as when children steal from their parents 
The sum so ascertained is termed the relativcily grave 
matter. Thus the theft of an amount eoual to a 
day's wages from an ordinary artisan would unques- 
tionably be a mortal sin. Tlie same thing must be 
said of the taking of an insignificant sum from a beg- 
gar. Theologians tiuich that this method of estab- 
lishing the grievousness of theft cannot be ernploved 
indefinitely and exclusively. There is an absolute 
sura which it is always a mortal sin to take even from 
the wealthiest person or corporation. Wctc this not 
so the very fabric of human society would be im- 
perilled, the stimulus to labour and enterprise ex- 
tinguished, and the axe laid to the root of that confi- 
dence which must accompany human intercourse. 

In the attempt to compute this sum in money theo- 
logians are not at one; nor is this surprising. In the 
settlement of the question we have to reckon with a 
most important factor, that is with the purchasing 
power of mon^ which is not the same everywhere nor 
at all times. Writers on economics tell us that for the 
last hundred years or so this value has decreaw^d from 
thirty to forty per cent. Of course, th(* hiss trie value 
of money at any given time or in any region the more 
of it would be required to constitute a mortal sin of 
theft, always, however, within the limits of the prin- 
ciple already laid down. Comparisons instituted be- 
tween the United States and Europe m the matter of 
wages prevailing and cost of living, 8<3em to jwint un- 
mistakably to the conclusion that money has less 
chasing capacity here than abroad. Hence where 
reput^Ie moralists assign as absolutely grave mat- 
ter, six dollars for Italy, eight for Belgium, and from 
seven to ten for England, it will not be deemed exces- 


sive to fix the amount for this country as ranging 
from ten to fifteen dollars. One of the greatest m 
nio<iern theologians, Palmieri, writing in Europe, pitK 
Ceases his willingness to stand sponsor for the opinion 
which makers the sum twenty dollars. He gives as his 
reason the greatly lessened value of money in our own 
time. We may not feel obliged to accept this deoision, 
but it is at any rate an indication of the trend of ex- 

MTt opinion. Tlicrt' is no doubt but that small pil- 

enngs perpetrat^nl at different timas, whether to the 
preiudice of one or of many owners, can eventually 
coalivsce and roach a sum foroidden under pain of mor- 
tal sm. The contrary doctrine was condemned by In- 
nocent XI. The reason, of course, is that the damage 
wrought IS serious. This coalescence may be brought 
about by the specific intention of the thief in his petty 
stealing to ultimately arrive at a conspicuous amount. 
Wlien several persons join forces to staal from another 
ami the loss incurred is notable, then each one con- 
tractns the guilt of grievous sin, oven though his own 
contribution to the A\Tong-doing has been but small. 
One who hoards the proceeds of his petty thefts is 
chargeable with mortal sin when the sum accumulated 
is grave. Even when he has dis(K>sed of his ill-got- 
ten g(M)ds as fast as they were acquire<l, his thievings 
will still be held to coalesce unless there has been a 
considerable interval of time between them. 

Slater. Mantuil of Mttral Thfology (N<»w York, 1908); Balls*- 
INI, Opufl Ihrolofftrum moralr (Prato, 1K(W); GUNIOOT, ImtitM- 
tiones theoloffuit mitraliB (lA)uvain, 189H); BufX’UBONl, Knohtridion 
morale (Home, 1887). 

Joseph F. Dblaky, 

Thegan (Dagu) of Trevos, chronicler, d. about 
850. Very little is known of his life ; all that is certain 
18 that h(* was assistant Bishop of Trier and was a 
warm friend of Walafrid Htrabo. These facts are 
learned from some h'ttcrs and verses still in existence. 
It cannot bo posit iv(‘ly det ermined whether he is iden- 
tical witli Tn(*ganbcrt, provost of the Monastery of 
Ht. Cassius at Bonn, who plactni the relics of Sts. 
Chrysanthus and Daria in the church at MUnstereifel. 
He wrote a liistory of I>ouis the Pious, “Vita Ludovioi 
imfieratoris'', an unsatisfactory narrative written in 
the form of scanty annals. It begins with St, Arnulf 
of Metz, describes the vicissitudes of the brothers of 
IxmiH, and gives a more detailed account of Ixmis's 
reign during the years 814-835. The later narrative 
is jirobably by anotht^r author. Strabo wrote an in- 
tnxluction to the chroniele. The narrative is very 
jiartisan, as the merits of Louis are exalted while the 
actions of D>thair and of a number of bishops, espe- 
cially of Bishop Ebo of Reims, are severely criticiskl. 
The best edition of this work is that of Peris in the 
“ Mon. Germ. Hist. : Scriptores", II, 585-604. It was 
also published in P. L., CVI, 405-428j and was trans- 
lat(‘a into German by Jwsraund (Berlin, 1850) and by 
Wattenbacl) (I>cMi>zig, 1889). 

Bimson, Ueher Tneynn, thn OrschirhtBBchreiber hudwxqB d«» 
Frommen (artttinie*n, 1870); WATT»N»Arif, OeBchicMuqudlm, I 
(Berlin, 1803), 208 iiq.; Pctthaht, BMfdtwca (Berlin, 3896), 
1049. 

Fatriciuh Schlaobb. 

Theiner, Atkipsttn, thf^ilogian and historian, b. 
at Breslau, 11 April, 1804 ; d. at Civitavecchia, 8 Aug., 
1874. He was the son of a shoemaker. As a boy he 
was a pupil at the gymnasium of St. Mathias at 
Br< 5 slau, and studied thwhigy in the same city. To- 
gether with his brother Anthony he wrote, 
fUhrung der erzwungenen Ehelosigkeit bei den 
lichen'” (1828). At the mivice of this brother he 
abandoned theology and tunied his attenti^ to law, 
which he studied at Breelau and Halle, and in 1829 he 
obtained a degree in law at the latter uniyennty. He 
then received a scholarship from the Prussian Govern- 
ment, which enabled him to make researches in Bdk 
gium, England, and France as to the sources of canon 
tow. He finally went to Rome, where he settled per- 
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numently. Here, under the influence of CJount Rei- 
■aoh then rector of the Propaganda and later cardinal, 
the change in hia o|>inions wae completed* In 1835 
he wrote the ^^Geechichte der geistlichen Bildungaan- 
etalten’^ and in 1836 the Digquiaitiones critica^^^ on 
the sources of canon law. Soon after this he became a 
priest and entered the Oratory of 8t. Philip Neri. In 
the succeeding years he wrote the following works: 
'*Die neuesten Zust&nde der kath. Kirche m Polen 
und Russland” (1841): “Die Riickkehr der regier- 
enden Hliuser Braunschweig und Sachsen zur kath. 
Kirche “ (1843); “Zust&nae der kath. Kirche in 
Schlesien 1740-58“ (1846); “Kardinal Frankenberg“ 
(1860). He was commissioned by Pius IX, who had 
^ven him a position in the Vatican Library in 1850, 
to write the “Geschichte des Pontifikats Klemens 
XIV “ (1853; Italian translation, 1855). In this work 
he showed himself an opponent of the Jesuits, with 
whom he had been on good terms until 1844, so that 
the work was forbidden in the States of the Church. 
In 1865 Pius IX appointed Theiner prefect of the 
Vatican archives. lie now published his valuable 
collections of authoriti(*8 drawn from these treasures: 
“Die Fortsetzung der Annalen des Baronius” (3 vols., 
185f5); “Vetera monumentaHungariae” (2 vols., 1850- 
60); “Poloniie et Lithuania?” (4 vols., 1860-64); 
“Slavorum rneridionalium “ (2 vols., 1863); “Hiber- 
norum et Scotorum” (1864); “Codex dominii tem- 
poralis apostolicaB sedis” (3 vols., 1861-62); “Monu- 
menta spectantia ad unionem ecclesiarum Gnec® et 
Romanaj” (1872). Both before and during the Vati- 
can Council he was in close connexion with the oppo- 
nents of Infallibility. Because he communicated to 
them the onler of business of the Council of Trent that 
had been kept secret he was deposed from his dignitie.s 
and offices. Whether he died at peace ‘with the 
Church is doubtful. His correspondence with the 
Old Catholic Professor Johann Friedrich during the 
years 1870-73 shows that he had the same views as the 
latter; on the other hand Count Hennarm Stainlein 
asserts that he knew Themer during this period as a 
loyal Catholic priest. There is no doubt as to his 
large scholarship and his services to history. After 
his death appeared the work, “Acta genuina Concilii 
Tridentini” (1874), very imperfectly edited. 

OimoiSR, P, Thein«r una die JettuUen (Mannh<»im, 1875); 
WiTiiBUR, AueeUffe aue dem Tagebuch dee Qrafen Hermann Statn- 
Uin von Saaleneiein (Leipiig, 1000), 352. 

Klemens L6ffler. 

Thaiim. See God. 

Thalapta, a titular see in Byzacene. From an in- 
scription wo learn that it was a colony. An impor- 
tant network of Roman roads here branches out, join- 
ing the city to Cilium and Theveste, on the north ; to 
Gusa and Gabes, on the south. In the sixth century 
Thelepte became the residence of the military gov- 
ernor of Bysacene. Procopius (De JEdificiis, VI, 6) 
says that the city was fortified by Justinian, We 
have the names of several bishops: Julianus, present 
at the Council of Carthage in 266; Donatianus, who 
assisted at the Conference of Carthage in 411; he is 
said to have held a council in his episcopal city in 418, 
but this is uncertain (Tillemont, “M^moircs pour 
servir & Fhist. eccl.“, X, 790-3). Thelepte was the na- 
tive place of St. Fulgentius, Bishop of Ruspe. We 
have also the names of other bishops: Frumentius, ex- 
iled by Huneric, 484, after the Conference of Carthage; 
Stephen, present at the Council of Byzacene, 641. 
The ruins of Thel<^te may be seen at Medinet el- 
iCedima, in Tunisia, a little to the north of Gafsa. 
The Byzantine citadel, in utter ruins, occupies the 
centre of the city. There are also the remains of 
baths, a theatre, and of ten churches recently dis- 
covered, one of which had five naves. 

Dikhl, Bappert mr rf«ujr mUaione dane VAJHqpe du Herd in 
jynuvelles arrives dee mieeime eeietiiiA^^ (PnriM, 1892). IV, 336- 
S48; TovLorra, Oiagrapkie de eMtienne, Stmetne ei 

SHfxiktetnv (Pari^ 1894), 202-200. S. ViJlLHlt. 


Thomiscynt, a titular see, suffragan of Amasea in 
the Hellespont. There was a town of this name near 
the mouth of the Thermodon, the modem Therme- 
Tchai, mentioned by Herodotus (IV, 86) and by moet 
classic^il authors. 8cylax calls it a Greek town while 
Diodorus (II, 44) makes it an Amazonian foundation. 
Mythology made this region the native land of these 
warrior-women. 

After Mithridates withdrew his troops from Cy- 
zicus, Themiscyra was besieged by Lucullus and was 
courageously defended by the inhabitants. The 
town must nave been destroyed on this occasion, for 
neither Mela nor Strabo mentions it, while the latter 
treats extensively the coimtry of Themiscyra, which he 
makes the subject of great eulogy. It is, however, 
mentioned by Ptolemy (V, vi. 3). It is not found in 
the “Notitific episcopatuum” nor in the “Oriens 
christianus” of Le Quien. It was situated near 
the present Therme on the Black Sea, in the sanjak 
of Samsoun and the vilayet of Trebizond. The coun- 
try is one of the richest and most beautiful in the 
world. 

Bmith, Diet, of Roman Geography, s. v.; PAPE-BEN(iEt.CR, 
W&rterbxich der (inechiftehen Etgennamen, ». v.; Texisb, Aeie 
Mtneure (Paris, 1862), 620. 

S. Vailh^. 

ThemiBonium, a titular see in Phrygia Pacatiana, 
suffragan of Laodicea. Themisonium was a city of 
Phrygia, but near the limits of Pisidia, so that at one 
time it was said to bo in that province. The inhabi- 
tants relate that during an invasion of the Gauls, 
warned by a dream which they attributed to the gods, 
Hercules, Apollo, and Hermes, they took refuge with 
their wives and children in a grotto or cave thirty 
stadia from their city, and placed at the entrance for 
protection the statues of the three divinities. The 
coins of the city show the god, Ly cabas Sozon. It 
may be identified with the village of Kara Eyuk Ba- 
zar, vilayet of Smyrna. 

L>e Quien (Oriens chri.stianus, I, 813) mentions the 
name of only one bishop of Themi.sonium. but he 
really belongs to Temenothyra?. On the otner hand 
(ibid., 821), there was a see at Thampsiopolis, with two 
bishops: Zosimus, who lived in 451, ami John, present 
at the CJouncil of CJonstantinople, 869. These two 
sees are certainly one and the same: Thampsiopolis, 
mentioned in the “Notitise episcopatuura “ from the 
tenth to the thirteenth century, is no other than 
Themisonium. If the earlier “Notitise episcopa- 
tuum “ says nothing of this see it is probably because it 
was united with Agathe Come, of whose bishops there 
is no notice, and which disappeared from tne later 
“Notitiffi”. To the two bishops mentioned above 
we may add Magnus, present at the Council of Seleu- 
cia, 359. 

Hmith, Diet, of Gr. and Rom, Oeog., a. v.; Rambat, A»to Minor 
(London, 1890), 135; Idem, TheCitiee and Biehoprice of Phrygia 
(New York, 1805), 260, 274, and passun. 

S. P^TRinks. 

Th6xuurd, Louis-Jacques, Baron, chemist, b. at 
Louptidre, near Nogent-sur-Seine, Aube, France, on 
4 May, 1777; d. at Paris, 21 June, 1857. In 1865 his 
native village obtained the right to add his name, so 
the place is now known as Louptidre-Th^nard. When 
quite young he went to Paris, and sought permission 
to work at chemistry with Vauquelin as his master. 
It was only by the intercession of the sisters of the 
KTeat chemist that he was taken into the laboratory, 
Vauquelin like him being very poor. He was unable 
to pay the small regular fee of twenty francs a month. 
Alter three years' work, when he unclertook to lecture, 
his provincial accent and appearance told against 
him, and he made the most earnest efforts to over- 
come these defects. He cut down his meagre expenses 
in order to save enough to go to the theatre and hear 
the actors. His first original memoir was published 
in 1799, and for hall a century he continued to pour 
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out a flood of contributions to the science of cbemis- 
tiy. In a single month at the request of the Minister 
of the Interior he invented Th^nard blue, a pigment 
for the use of the great Sevres factory. The base of 
this is cobalt. He was intimately associated in his 
scientific work with Giw-Lussac for many years. In 
1813 he published his “Treatise on Chemist r>' ”, which 
for twenty-five years had a great vogue, so that it was 
said that nearly all Europe learned cliernistry from 

Th^nard. After 
many honours he 
was elected to a 
seat in the Acad- 
emy of Sciences. 
He at once set off 
for his home to 
rec^eive the con- 
gratulations of his 
aged mother. He 
had found a copy 
of “The Imitation 
of Christ ” in large 
print, that his 
mot her could read 
witliout glasses. 
This he took with 
him, and lie used 
to say that the 
finding of this 
book wit h itBlarg(‘ 
type was one of 
his great discoveries. His work covered so great a 
range that there is not room liere to t ell of it . Di- 
oxide of hydrogen was one of his best-known dis- 
coveries; he worked on the electrolysis of the oxides at 
the same time as Sir Humphry^ Davy, di8(*overed 
boron, and came near antedat ing Davy in the isola- 
tion of chlorine. Most of his family died before him 
and his last years were filled with sadness. He was 
made a baron by Charles X in 1825 and served in the 
legislature. 

Funeral eulogiuma by Saint Hilairk and Pelouze m ComiUea 
rendua de V Acadiniie des aciences (1S.T7), 12Hd 

T. O'CoNOR Sloane. 



ThexmesuB, a titular suffragan see of Pelusium in 
Augustarnnica Prima. Cassian (Collat., XI, 1~3) 
gives a very exact description of the little island which 
includes this bishopric. Its inhabitants were K*ven 
solely to commerce owing to the lack of arable land. 
The bishop of this locality had just died when Cas- 
sian arrived there; and they were alwut to name a 
successor. In 451 Heron, another of its bishops, was 
condemned by the Council of Chalcedon for not hay- 
ing anathematized the Patriarch Dioscorus (Mansi, 
“Concil. coll.“, VI, 572; VII, 52). During the eighth 
century the Patriarch of Antioch, Dionysius of l ell 
Mahr6, landed there (Bar-Hebr®u8, “Hist, ecelj^. , 
I, 360). About 870 the monk Bernard was well rt^ 
ceived there by the inhabitants, who were almost all 
Christians (Tobler and Molinier, “ Itinera hierosoly- 
mitana'*, I, 313). Thennesus is also mentioned in a 
Coptic “Notitia episcopatuum” (Roug6, “G^g. anc, 
de la Basse Egypte 156) . It is to-day Tell-Tenis, at 
the extremity of an island in Lake Menzalch, near the 
Suez Canal. There still remain there ruins and tombs 

of the Roman era. ^ ^ _ 

L» Quwn. Oritna chria., II, 549; GKLim, Georgxi Cypnt />«- 
aerip.ln^b. romani (Leipzig, 1890), 113; Au^uhsav, La a^-og. de 
VEffVptedVipoquecopte (PariB, IH93), 507. o, tt x 

S. Vailhe. 

Theobald, Saint, b. at Provira in the ^oyince of 
Champagne, France, in 1017 ; d. at Salanigo in Itwy 
30 June, 1066. He was a member of a noble tolly. 
In 1064 without the knowledge of his parents be and 
his friend Walter gave themselves to the life of her- 
mito at Sussy in the Ardennes, then at Pittingen (now 
Pettingen) in the Diocese of Trier, a district that to- 


day belongs to the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg* 
B'rom this place the two made a pilgrimage to Corn** 
postella in Spain, and afterwards returneni into the 
territory of Trier. They made a second pilgrimage to 
Rome. As they returneii they desired to go to Palee- 
tinc' by way of V^enico, but Walter's strength failed 
near Salanigo in the Diocese of Vicenza. Tliey there- 
fore settled in a solitary place near 8alani^. After 
two yt'ars Walter died. A large number of disciples 
eager for salvation gathered around Theobald, who 
severed liimself more and more from all earthly things. 
The bishop ordained him iiriest. His mother, wno 
came to visit him, did not wish to leave him ^ain, 
and knl thenceforth under his din^ction a religious 
life. 

Shortiv before his death he entered the Camaldolcee 
Order. ISumerous miracles, some occurring before 
and some after his death, ore reiKirted of him. Alex- 
ander II (1061-1073) permitted the public veneration 
of St. TlHH)l)ald. His veneration spread <3Spc'ciaUy in 
Italy, France, Belgium, and Luxemburg. He is the 
])atron saint of (4iarcoal-burn('rs. 

Acta SS., June, V, 5SS (MMl; fiihtiiUheoa Artgiwr, tat. (BriUiMlM, 
189.S' 1900), 1193-4; Wkiciiehdino. Off ht. Theobald (LttXfsm* 
burg, 1S79); Aluiu, Vie de aairU Thitniwl (Meaux, 1873). 

KlEMENS l^FFLER. 


Theobald (Tedhald), AriJhbishop of Canterbury: 
d. IS April, lUU. He was a Norman by descent and 
bef^ami' a Benedictine monk at Bee late in the eleventh 
or early in the t wtdfth cent ury . In 1 127 he was made 
prior, and abbot in 1137. ()n 28 Deo., 1138, he was 
eleetecl andibishop and was consecraiiHi on 8 January 
following. He wimt to Home for his pallium and tcK)k 
part in tlie s(»cond Lateral! Council. He proved a 
wise ancl capable prelate, devout in his private life, 
charitable, and a lover of learning. During the 
civil war he adhered to King Btephen, wliom he 
(Towned, though for a time he was at the Empress 
Mautl’s court, and always worktxi for the Angevin 


SUCCC'HKIOn. 

In his houM<*hold he (K)lloctt^ many young men of 
ability, imduiling his successor 8t. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, and he encouraged the formation of scholjpi 
and statesmen of a new type. He was the first to in- 
troduce civil law into England, and founded a law 
school at Canterbury, inducing the famous jurist 
Roger Vacrarius to come and lecture there. This in- 
troduction of Homan law hafl imixirtant effects on the 
fortunes of the common law of England, and inci- 
dentally led to the establishment of the Inns of 0>urt 
to maintain th<^ national lx)dy of law against the 
newly introduced code. Tlieobald suffered many 
diffimilties owing to the appointment of his suffragan 
bishop, Henry of Winclmstor, as legato. Among 
these was the apjxdntment of St. William of York as 
archbishop of that tmi, which Theobald felt bound to 
opiKisc^. Celwtine II did not rt^ppoiiit Henry of 
Blois as legale and finally in 1150, or possibly before, 
Th<H)bald was named legate by Bless^ Eugene Ul, 
probably on the recommendation of St. Bernard (Ep. 
238). 

When the pope summoned the English bishops to a 
council at Reims the king forbade them to go, wher^ 
ufwn Theobald defied the king and went, rhough h© 
saved the king from excommunication, his property 
was confiscated and he was banished. The pope then 
nut England under interdict, which was disregard^ 
except in Canterbury, and finally the king amd arch- 
bishop were reconciled m 1148. In 1151 Th^bald 
held a legatine council in London. In the following 
year, acting on papal authority, he refused to crown 
Eustace, the king’s son, and was again oomiyl]^ to 
st»ek fligfit. While in Normandy he reconciled Hennr 
of Anjou to Stephen, with the reHuIt that in 1163 ^ 
Treaty of Wallingford ended the Civil War. On 
Stephen’s death Theobald crowned Henry II, and dw- 
ing the rest of his life, though not without anxiety for 
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the future of the Church, he maintained good relations 
with the Court, eepeci^y with his former disciple 
Thomas, who had now bi^me chancellor. He ex- 
pressed to John of Salisbury his hope that Thomas 
would succeed him. Throughout his pontificate he 
had continual trouble with the monto of Christ- 
church, but in every instance his action was jus- 
tified finally. He was buried in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, where eighteen years afterwards his l^y was 
found incorrupt. 

Th« ChronieUtt of OERVAiin of Canterbokt, Wiluam of 
Maucmbury, Ralph ok Djckto, Hbmht of Huntinodon, Oi- 
RALOOft Cambresis in RoU$ 8trte», and many other medieval 
ohroniclera including Howlett, Chron%cle» of the reigm of Stephen, 
Menry II, etc. in R. S, (London* i884^); MaleriaU for the Hie- 
tory of St. Thomae d Becket in It. S. (London, 1876-85) ; Milo, 
Vita Theobaldi in P. L., CL., 734; Theohaldi CarUvarienns Epie^ 
copi EpietoUe et Tegmentum in P. L., CXCIX, and CXC; Ber> 
inotoh, Hietory of Henry II (London, 1790) ; Linqard, Hintory 
of England (London, 1819-30); Hook, lAvee of the Archbtehope of 
Canterbury (London, 1860-84); Hardy, Deecripiive Catalogue, II 
London, 1865); Noroate, England under the Angevin Kinge 
London, 1887) ; Hunt in Diet. Nat, Biog., a. v. 

Edwin Burton- 

Thoocraey, a form of civil government in which 
God himself is recognized as the head. The laws of 
the commonwealth are the commandments of God, 
and they are promulgated and expounded Iw the 
accredited representatives of the invisible Deity, 
real or supposed — generally a priesthood. Thus m 
a theocracy civic duties and functions form a part 
of religion, implying the absorption of the State by 
the Churen or at least the supremacy of the latter 
over the State. The earliest recorded use of the 
term “theocracy*’ is found in Josephus, who appa- 
rently coins it in explaining to Gentile readers the 
organization of the Jewish commonwealth of his 
time. Contrasting this with other forms of j^ovem- 
ment — monarchies, oligarchies, and republics — he 
adds: “Our legislator [Moses) had no regard to any 
of these forms, but he ordained our government to 
be what by a strained expression, mav be termed a 
theocracy [SeoK^rlav], by ascribing the power and 
authority to Go<l, and by persuading all the people 
to have a regard to him as the author of all gc^ 
things’’ (Against Apion, book 11, 16). In this 
connexion Josephus enters into a long and rather 
rambling discussion of the topic, but the entire pas- 
sage is instructive. 

The extent to which the ideals of the Mosaic theo- 
cracy were realized in the history of the Chosen 
People is a matter of controversy. Many eminent 
scholars are inclined to restrict its sway almost 
exclusively to the post-exilic period, when unques- 
tionably the hierocratic rule and the ordinances of 
the Priestly Code were more fully carried into effect 
than in any of the preceding epochs. Be that as it 
may, and waiving critical discussion of the Old- 
Testament writings with which the solution of the 
question is intimately connected, attention may be 
called to the fact that a belief in the theocratic 
rulership of nations and tribes is, in form more or 
lees crude, characteristic of the common fund of 
^mitic religious ideas. The various deities were 
considered as having a territorial jurisdiction, fight- 
ing for their respective peoples and defending the 
lands in which they dwelled. This is amply proved 
by the extant historic and religious records of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians, and the same idea finds 
occasional expression in the Old Testament itself 
for instance, Judges, xi, 23 sq. ; I Kings, xxvi. 19 ; 
Kutn, i, 16, 16, etc.). In a passage of the Book of 
Judges, Gideon is represented as refusing to accept 
the kingship offered to him by the people after his 
victory over the Madianites, in terms implying that 
the establiitoent of a permanent monarchy would 
involve difiJoyidty to the rule of Yahweh. “I will 
not rule over you, neither shall my son rule over you, 
but the Lord shall rule over you” (Judges, viii, 23). 


More explicit and stron^r expression is given to 
the same view in the First Book of Kings in connexion 
with the appeal of the people to the aged prophet 
Samuel to constitute a king over them after the 
manner of the other nations. The reauest is dis- 
pleasing to Samuel and to the Lord Himself, who 
commands the prophet to accede to the wishes of 
the people that they may be punished for their rejec- 
tion of His kingship. “And the Lord said to Samuel : 
Hearken to the voice of the people in all that they 
say to thee. For they have not rejected thee, but 
me, that I should not reign over them” (I Kings, 
viii, 7). Again in chap, xii Samuel, in his final dis- 
course to the people, reproaches them in similar 
words: “you said to me: Nay, but a king shall 
reign over us: whereas the Lord your God was your 
king”. And at the call of the prophet the Ixird 
sends thunder and rain as a sign of His displeasure, 
“and you shall know and see that you yourselves 
have done a great evil in the sight of the Lord, in 
desiring a king over you”. 

The bearing of these passages on the historic 
institution of the theocracy varies in the estimation 
of different scholars according to the date assigned 
by them to the sources to which the passages belong. 
Wellhausen and his school, chiefly on a priori grounds, 
consider them as retouches of the post-exilic period, 
but it is far more probable that they form a part of 
a much older tradition, and indicate that a belief 
in the Lord’s kingship over the Chosen People existed 
prior to the establishment of the earthly monarchy. 
At the same time, there is no sufficient warrant for 
assuming on the authority of these texts that the 
theocratic rule in Israel came to an end with the 
inauguration of the monarchy, as is plain from (he 
narration of the Lord's covenant with King David 
and his descendants (II Kings, vii, 1-17). According 
to the terms of this covenant the earthly monarch 
remains under the control of (he heavenly King, and 
is constituted His vicegerent and representative. 
And this direct dependence of the king on the Lord 
for wisdom and guidance is assumed throughout (he 
historical records of the Hebrew monarchy. The 
supreme test of the worthiness of any king to occupy 
his exalted position is his fidelity to the Ijord and His 
revealed law. The historical books, and still more 
the writings of the prophets, voice the constant belief 
that God exercised a special and efficient rule over 
Israel by blessings, punishments, and deliverances. 
In the post-exilic period the hierocratic rule became 
the dominant fe‘ature of the Jewish theocracy, and, 
in spite of its limitations and perversions, it pre- 
pared, according to the designs of a wise Providence, 
the way for the New Dispensation — the Kingdom of 
Heaven so often mentioned in the Gospels. 

VioouBoux, Dxetionnatre de la Bible, s. v. 

James F. Driscoll. 

Theodard, Saint, Archbishop of Narbonne, b. at 
Montauban about 840; d. at the same place 1 May, 
803. He seems to have belonged to a noble and 
wealthy family and to have studied with great zeal 
both ecclesiastical and secular learning in his youth. 
He gave proof of his education and skill when he was a 
subdeacon at a synod at Toulouse that was called 
upon to settle a dispute between the Jews of the place 
and Bishop Bernhard. In this way the presiding 
officer of the synod, Archbishop Sigebod of Nar- 
bonne ‘(873-886), came to have so high an opinion of 
Theodard that he made him his archdeacon. In this 
position Theodard distinguished himself by faultless 
morals, modesty, piety, and charitableness, and was 
“eyes to the blind, feet to the lame, a father to the 
poor, and the consoler of all the oppressed”. After 
Bigebod’s death (886) Theodard was elected his suc- 
cessor, consecrate on 15 Au|m8t, 886, and in 886 
went to Rome to obtain the paUium from Stephen VI. 
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Theodard maintained with energy the rights of his see 
and its sufTragans, repaired the damages that these 
dioceses had suffered from the incursions of the Sar- 
acens, restored the cathedral, and gave up his rev- 
enues and the treasures of his church for the release 
of captive Christians. At a later date he was able to 
replace the treasures he had used. He died where he 
had lived in the Benedictine Abbey of St. Martin and 
was buried there. The abbey bore his name from 
845. It was later plundered by the Huguenots; since 
then all the relics of St. Theodard, excepting a small 
remnant, have disappeared. 

Acta SS., Mav, 1, 141-56; OaJlta e^inatiarw, VI (Paris, 1739), 
19-22; Bibliotheca Wo^r. T^t. (Bruaaels. 1898-1900), 1165, 
Guyard, Vio de St, Thiodard (Montauban, 1857; 2ii(iea., Pans, 
1887). 

Klsmens L5ffleu. 

Theodicy. — ^Etymologically considered theodicy 
(8f6f dLmi) signifies the justification of Ccxl. The 
term was introduced into philosophy by Leibniz 
(q. V.), who, in 1710, publishtMl a work entitled: 
‘^Essais de Th6odic6e sur la bont6 de Dieu, la liberty 
de rhomme et rorigine du mal”. The pun>oae of 
the essay was to show that the evil in the world does 
not conflict with the goodness of God, that, indec'd, 
notwithstanding its many evils, the world is the best 
of all possible worlds (see Oi^timism). Th<' problem 
of evil (see Evil) has from earliest times engrosscnl 
the attention of philosophers. The well-known 
sceptic Pierre Baylc had denied in his '‘Diotionnaire 
historique et critique” the goodness and omnipotence 
of God on account of the sufferings experienced in 
this earthly life. The ”Th<5odic6e^’ of Leibniz was 
directed mainly against Baylc. Imitating the exam- 
ple of Leibniz other philosophers now called their 
treatises on the problem of evil “theodicies”. As in 
a thorough treatment of the question the proofs both 
of the existence and of the attributes of ( 5 od cannot 
be disregarded, our entire knowledge of God was 
gradually brought within the domain of theodicy. 
Thus theodicy came to be synonymous with natural 
theology {theologia naturalis)^ that is, tlie depart- 
ment of metaphysics which presents the positive 
proofs for the existence and attributes of God and 
solves the opposing difficulties. Theodicy, therefore* 
may be defined as the science which treats of (iod 
through the exercise of reason alone. It is a science 
because it systematically arranges the content of our 
knowledge about God and demonstrates^ in the strict 
sense of the word, each of its propositions. But it 
appeals to nature as its only source of proof, whereas 
theology sets forth our knowledge of God as drawn 
from the sources of supernatural revelation. 

The first and most important task of theodicy is to 
prove the existence of God. It is of course* presup- 
posed that the suprasensible can be known and that 
the limits of e^rience pui'e and immediate* can be 
transcended. The justification of this assumption 
must be furnished by other branches of philosophy, 
e. g. criteriology and general metaphysics. The nat- 
ural deraonstrability of God’s existence was always ac- 
cepted by the majority of theists. HumeandKant were 
the first to awaJeen in the minds of would-be theists 
serious doubt on this point. Not that the8<* philoso- 
phers presented any solid reason against the long- 
tested arguments for the existence of God, but because* 
in their systems a scientific proof of the existence of 
a supernatural being is impossible. New ways of 
establishing theism were now sought. The Scotch 
School led by Thomas Reid taught that the fact of 
the existence of God is accepted by us without knowl- 
edge of reasons but simply by a natural impulse. 
That God exists, this school said, is one of the chief 
metaphysical principles that we accept not because 
they are evident in themselves or because they can 
be proved, but because common sense obliges us to 
accept them. In Germany the School of Jacobi 


taught that our reason is able to perceive the supra* 
sensible. Jacobi distinguished three faculties: sense, 
reason, and understanaing. Just as sense has im- 
mediate perception of the material so has reason 
imm<*diate iH'r(*eption of the immaterial, while the 
understanding brings these perceptions to our con- 
8oiousnt*ss and unites them to one another (Stfickl, 
“Geschichte der neueren Philosophic”. 11, H2 ^q.). 
Gtnl’s existence, then, cannot be provt'o — Jacobi, hke 
Kant, rejected the al^lute value of the principle of 
cnusalitv — it must be felt by the mind. In his 
“Kmilc'’, Jean-Jacques Rousseau asserted that when 
our underst anding ponders over the existence of God 
It encounters nothing but contradictions; the impulses 
of our hearts, however, are of more value than the 
und(*rstanding, and ihest* proclaim cleaiiy to us the 
truths of natural religion, e. g., the existence of God, 
the iminortality of tne soul, etc. The same theory 
was ad vocal (hI in Germany by Friedrich Sohleier- 
macher (d. 1S34), who assumed an inner religious 
sense by means of which we f^l religious truths. 
According to Schleiermachcr, religion consists solely 
in this inner pcrccntion, (iogmatic doctrines are 
unessential (Htockl, loc. cit., 199 sqq.). Nearly all 
Protestant tb(H>logian8 who have not yet sunken 
into atlx'ism follow in Schleierrnacher’s footsteps. 
They gt'nerally teac*h that the existence of God can- 
not be demonstraUxi; e(*rtainty as to this truth is 
only furnished us by inner <*xperience, feeling, and 
perception. 

As is well known the Mcxlernists also deny the 
deinonstrabihty of tin* existence* of G(kI. According 
to tlu'in w<* cun only know something of God by means 
of tlu* vital immanence, that is, under favourable 
circumstances the nml of the Divine dormant in our 
Hubcon8(*iousne8s heeom(*s conscious and arou8<*8 that 
religious feeling or experience in which God nweals 
lumself to us (see Modkunihm). In eondemnntion of 
this view the oatlv against Moflernism formulated by 
Pius X says: “Deum . . . naturali rationis lumine 
per ea qua* facta sunt, hoe est per visibilia creationis 
opera, tanquam causam j>er effectus certo eognosd 
mieoque* demonstrari etiam nosse, profiteer”, i. e., 

1 declare that by the natural light of reasem, God can 
be certainly known and therefore His existence dem- 
onstrated through the things that art* matle, i. e., 
t hrough the* visible works of creation, as the caust^ is 
known througli its effects. 

I'hen* is, however, still another class of philosophers 
who asw'Ft that the prtKifs for the existence of God 
present, indeed a fairly large probability but no 
absolute certainty. A number of obscure points, 
they say, always remain. In order to overcome 
these difficulties there is necessary either an act of 
the will, a religious experience, or the discernment of 
the miw*ry of the world without God, so that finally 
the heart makes the decision. This view is main- 
tained, among others, by the noted English states- 
man Arthur Balfour in his widely read b(X)k The 
Foundations of Belief” (1805). The opinions set 
forth in this work were adopted in Franc.e by Brune- 
ti^^re, the editor of the ” Revue d(« deux Mfmdfis”. 
Many orthcxlox l*rotc*stants express themsc*lve« in 
the same manner, as, for instance, Dr. E, Dennert, 
Pn*8ident of the Kepler Hoeiety, in his work ”Ist 
Goii tot?” (Stuttgart, 1908), It must, undoubtedly 
be eoncedtd that for the perception of religious truths 
the mental attitude and temper are of great impor- 
tance. As the questions here under considerati^ 
are those that fienetrate deeply into pracrical life 
and their solution is not directly evident the will is 
thus able to hold fast to the onpf>sing difficulties and 
to prevent the understanding from attaining to qui^., 
objective reflection. But it is false to say that 
understanding cannot eliminate every rea^nable 
doubt as to the existence of God, or that a subject-ive 
inclination of the heart is a guarantee of the truth, 
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€v^ thonfl^ there is no evidence that it is based on 
objective laots. This latter view would open the 
door wide to religious extravagance. It is not, 
therefore, an excess of intellectuabsm to demand that 
the truths which serve as the rational basis of faith 
4shaU be strictly proved. 

Even in ^lier times there were those who denied 
that the existence of God could be proved absolutely 
bj^ the understanding alone, and took refuge in Revela- 
tion. In his ^'Summa contra Gentiles^^ (I, c, xii) 
St. Thomas refers to such reasoners. At a later 
date this opinion was championed by the Nominalists, 
William of Occam and Gabriel Biel, as well as by the 
Reformers; the Jansenists demanded the special 
aid of grace. In the nineteenth century the Tradi- 
tionalist (see Traditionalism) assert^ that only 
when some vestiges of the original revelation reached 
man could he d^uce with certainty the existence of 
G^. Dr. J. Kuhn, formerly professor at Tlibingen, 
declares that the clear recognition of the existence of 
God requires a pure soul unstained by sin. Ontolo- 
gism (q. v.) went to the other extreme and asserted 
the immediate cognition of God. St. An8t‘lm offered 
an a priori proof of the existence of God. This, 
however, has oeen always and rightly rejected by the 
majority of Catholic philosophers, notwithstanding 
the modifications by which Duns Scot us, Leibniz, 
and Descartes sought to save it (cf. Dr. Otto Paschen, 
'^Der ontologische Gottesbeweis in der Scholastik^’, 
Aachen, 190;1; M. Esaer, “Der ontologische Gottesbe- 
weis und seine Geschichte’', Bonn, 1005). In regard 
to the various a posteriori proofs for the existence of 
God, see the article God. A dispute has arisen of 
late as to whether there are a number of proofs of 
the existence of God or whether all are not merely 
parts of one and the same proof (cf. Dr. C. Braig, 
“Gottesbeweis oderGottesbeweiae?’\ Stuttgart, 1888). 
It is certain that we always reach God as the cause, 
the last ground of all existence, and thus constantly 
follow as a guide the principle of sufficient reason. 
But the starting-point of the individual proofs 
varies. St, Thomas calls them aptly (Summ. theol., 
I, O. ii, a. 3) ei®, i. e., roads to the apprehension of 
God which all open on the same highway. 

After demonstrating the existence of God, theodicy 
investigates the question as to His nature and attri- 
butes. The latter are in part absolute {ouiescenlia) 
in part relative (operativa). In the first class belong 
the infinity, unity, immutability, omnipresence, and 
'eternity; to the second class the knowlMge, volition, 
and action of God. The action of God includes the 
creation, maintenance, and government of the world, 
the co-operation of God with the activity of the crea- 
ture, and the working of miracles. The understand- 
ing affords us abundant knowledge concerning God, 
jtlmough it allows us but faint glimpses of His essen- 
tial greatness and beauty. For one thing should not 
be forgotten, namely, that all our cognition of God is 
incomplete and analogous, that is, is formed from 
notions that we have deduced from created thinp. 
Hence it is that much remains obscure to us, as for 
instance, how God^s immutabilitv harmonizes with 
His freeaom, and how He knows the future. But the 
inadequacy of our knowledge does not justify the 
assertion of the Agnostic that God is unknowable and 
that consequently any attempt such as theodicy 
makes to reason about His attributes and our rela- 
tions to Him is foredoomed to failure (see Aqnos- 
ticism). 

An hlstorienl survey of the iievel<minent of the proofs from 
PUto to Leibnit for the existence of Cod mi^ be found in the 
work of Gbatht. />e la cofinotasoncw d« XHsu. I (Paris, 185^. 72- 
434, n, l-»8. Of value are also: OauNWAin. Getdt. «Ur Cottes- 
im hi* mm Au§gang d^r BwedutcholaiHk (Mon- 
ster, 1907); Dakiblo, «. XMUtnwAuni/m mr 

(7esim. diar ChWuimMiM <m XUL JdhrkundeH mii betondtrtr 
M€r^^t9ichtiq%mg Argumsfilt im Ptodogim dm Af. Anmim 
(Monster, 1900); Staab, Dit in der katkoUeehen 

Aeuteekm LiUmOue son idSO^iSOO (Paderbom, 1010). 


In addition to the bibliography under the article Qon, the fol- 
lowing works may be menttooM: Lilly, The Great Bnigma (Lon- 
don, 1S92) : Locab. Agnoaticiem and ReUgion (New York, 1895) ; 
Motbs, Tm Ezietenea of God (London, and Edinburgh, 1906); 
Wabo. Eaaay on the Phxloaophy of Theum (London, 1884) ; Funt, 
AnluAststte Theonea (2nd ed., Ix>ndon and Edinburgh, 1880); 
Honthbim, InatUutionaa Thaodtetaas (Freiburg, 1893); Urka- 
BUBU, Thfodteea (Vallodolid, 1890); Schiffini, IHaputatxonaa 
metaphyauzB, 2 vols. of Thaologux naturalxa (2nd ed., Turin, 1894) ; 
Boedder, Theologia naturalxa (3rd ed., Freiburg, 1011) : Ziouara, 
Theologxa Tmturalxa (Home, 1886); Gbtsbr, Das phxloaophiacha 
Ootteaproblrm (Bonn, 1899) ; Gutberlet, Die Theodxcee (4th ed., 
Munster, 1909). Lehmek, Theodxcee (2nd ed., Freiburg, 1006); 
Mayer. Der teleologxaehe Gotteabewexa u, der Dartcxnxamua (Mains, 
1901) ; Rolfes. Dte GoUeabewexae bet Thontaa von Aqutn und Aris- 
totelea (Cologne, 1898); Moisant, Dxeu, Vexpirxence en mHa^ 
^yaxque (Paris, 1007)^ be Broglie, Preuve payehologxMxe da 
Vexxatence de Dxeu (Pans, 1905). See also the oibliographies to 
Agnosticism, Atheism, Evil, Modernism, Monism, and Pan- 
theism. 

Constantin Kempp. 

Theodore I, Pope, from 642 to 649 • the date of his 
birth is unknown. He was a Greek oi Jerusalem and 
the son of a bishop, Theodore. His election as pope 
was promptly confirmed by the Exarch of Ravenna, 
perhaps because he was a Greek, and he was conse- 
cratea 24 Nov., 642. Engaged throughout all his 
pontificate in the struggle against Monothelitism, he 
at once wrote to the Byzantine Emperor Constans II 
to inform him that he could not recognize Paul as 
Patriarch of CJonstantinople, because the deposition 
of his predecessor (Pyrrhus) had not been canonical. 
He then urged Constans to withdraw the Ecthesis. 
He also wrote to Paul and to the bishops who had 
consecrated liim, to impress upon them the impor- 
tance of securing the legal deposit ion of Pyrrhus, if the 
accession of Paul was to be recognized. If Theodore^s 
vigorous action produced no result at Constanti- 
noplcj it elsewhere excited strong opposition to Mono- 
thelitism. The Bishops of Cyprus, Palestine, and 
Africa expressed their loyal submission to his teach- 
ing in very striking language. Even the deposed 
patriarch Pyrrhus recanted his heresy before Theodore 
(645), but soon relapsed into his old errors, and was 
excommunicated by the pope (648). Meanwhile, 
urged 1^ the bishops of Africa, Theodore made an- 
other effort to reclaim Paul, but onlj^ succeeded in 
drawing from him an express declaration of his belief 
in the doctrine of one Will in our Lord. This brought 
upon him sentence of excommunication and deposi- 
tion from Rome (649). To this Paul replied by bar- 
barously ill-treating the papal apoermarit (or nun- 
cios) at Constantinople. He also prevailed upon 
CJonstans to issue a new decree known as the Type 
(Typus), This document ordered the Ecthesis to be 
taken down, and enjoined that in future there was to 
be no more discussion on the doctrine of one or two 
Wills or Operations. The Tvpe was promptly con- 
demned “by the whole West” in general, and spe- 
cifically by Theodore's successor (St. Martin I), but it 
is not certain whether Theodore lived long enough to 
anathematize it. This energetic pontiff, who was 
good to the poor of Rome, and a benefactor of its 
churches, was buried in St. Peter's, 14 May, 649. 

Lxbrr Pontxficalxa, I, 330 aqo., ©d. Dvcseane (Paris, 1886); 
Jaffa, Regeata, I, 228 sqq. (I<eipsig. 1888); Maximi, Dxaputatxo, 
vita, etc., in Labbe, Conexl,, W pp. 1813 sqq. ; or P. L., CXXIX ; or 
CoMBEFiB (2 voIb., Parifl, 1675) ; Acta of the Lateran Council wn- 
der Martin 1; Mann, Ltvea of the Popea in the early Middle Agea, 
I (London. 1902), 369 sqq. 

Horace K. Mann. 

Theodore n, Pope, son of Photius. His pontifi- 
cate lasted only twenty days; neither the date of his 
birth nor of his accession to the p^acy is known; it is 
probable that he was pope during December 897. He 
reinstated in synod the clerics who had been degraded 
by St^hen (Vl) VII, ordered the burning of the acts 
of resignation which they had been forc^ to tender, 
and formally recognized the validity of the orders con- 
ferred by Pope Formosus. He caused the body of the 
last-named pope, which had been thrown into the 
Tiber and cast ashore by a flood, to be reburied in St 
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Peter's. By his contemporary Frodoard he is said to 
have been beloved by the clergy, to have himself loved 
and promoted peace, and to have been temperate, and 
chaste, and charitable to the poor. 

Frodoard, De ChrtJUi triumph, in P. L„ CXXXV; Auxiuvb 
in DCmmlbr, und Vu^antM (Leiptig, 1866); jArri, 

giMta, 1 (lAsipsig, 1888) ; Makn, Liven of the Popes tn the mrly Mid^ 
die Ages (Lon^n, 1910), 88 Bqq. 

Horacs K. Mann. 


Theodore, seventh Archbishop of Canterbury, b. 
at Tarsus in Cilicia about 602; d. at Canterbury 19 
September, 690; was a monk (probably of the Basilian 
Order), but not yet in Holy orders, living at Rome in 
667, when Pope Vitalian chose him for the See of 
Canterbury in place of Wighard, who had died before 
consecration. After receiving orders, Theodore was 
consecrated by the pope himself, on 26 March, 668, 
and set out for England, but did not reach Canter- 
bury until May, 6fe. The new primate found the 
English Church still suffering from the jealousies and 
bitterness engendered bv the long Paschal contro- 
versy, only lately settled, and sadly lacking in order 
and organization. The dioces^, contenninous with 
the divisions of the various kingdoms, w^ere of un- 
wieldy size, and many of them were vacant. Theo- 
dore, says Bede, at once ‘Visited all the island, 
wherever the tribes of the Angles inhabited”, and was 
everywhere received with respect and welcome. 
He made appointments to the vacant bishoprics, reg- 
ularized the position of St. Chad, who had not bc;en 
duly consecrated^ corrected all that was faulty, in- 
stituted the teaching of music and of Hacnnl and secular 
learning throughout the country, and had the distinc- 
tion of being, as Bede specially mentions, “the first 
archbishop whom all the English Church obeyed In 
673 he convoked at Hertford the first synod of the 
whole province, an assembly of great imtwrtance as 
the forerunner and prototyi)e of future English 
'witenagemotes and parliaments. Going later to the 
court ot the King of Northumbria, which county was 
entirely under the jurisdiction of 8t. Wilfrid, ^ 
divided it into four dioceses against the will of Wil- 
frid. who appealed to Pope Agatho. The pope’s 
decision did not acquit Theodore of arbitrary and 
irregular action, although his plan for the subdivision 
of tne Northumbrian aiocese was carried out. For 
the See of Lindisfarne Theodore himself consecrated 
St. Cuthbert in 686, and in the following year he wqa 
fully reconciled to Wilfrid, who was restored to his 
See of York. Thus, before his death, which occurred 
five years later. Theodore saw the diocesan system of 
the English Church fully organized under his pri- 
matical and metroi>olitical authority. Stubbs em- 
phasizes the immensely important work done by 
Theodore not only in cleveloping a single united ec- 
clesiastical body out of the heterogenous Churches 
of the several English kingdoms, but in thus realiz- 
ing a national unity which was not to ^ attained in 
secular matters for nearly three centuries. 

Apart from the epch-making character of his 
twenty-one years’ episcopate, Theodore was a man 
of commanaing personality: inclined to be 
cratic, but possessed of great ideas, reinarkable 
powers of administration, and intellectual gifts of a 
high order, carefully cultivated. Practically his only 
literary remains are the collected decisions in dis- 
ciplinary matters, well known as ^'The Penitential 
of Theodore”. It was first published complete by 
Waseerschleben in 1861, and several editions of it 
have been printed during the p^t sixty years. 
Theodore was buried in St. Ai:M?U8tine’8 
Canterbury, a long poetical epitaph, of which Bede 
preserve only eight verses, being inscribed upon 
his tomb. 


Bkdk. ed. Mo»WEit.Y, Hist, Sedeeiaetiea Oeni. Angl. (Oxford. 
1879). 212-216, 227, 236-39, etc.; Haddan and Councils 

and iceUs. Documents, III (Oxio^, 

Diet. Chritt. Butg. (London, 1887;, «. v. Theodorus (7), Mann. 


Lives of the Popes, I (London, 1902), ii, 10, 11, 38f-^6,l>ks. 
ucLM. Mauimb., ed. HAMtiiTON, l>« Cestte /VmlOleum An^. I-Ill 
(lx>nd<m. 1870); Eddiub, Vila S. WU/ridi in Hainb, Hietoeiam 
^ the Vh. of York, I (London, 1879). 1-103.— For text of 
Theodore*ii Penitential and otw reputed works, nee P. L., 
XCIX, 901-1229. 

D. 0. Hunter-Blair. 


Theodora, Bishop of Mopsuestla in Cilicia and 
ecck»«iastical writer, h. at Antioch about 360 (thus also 
knt)wn as Theodore of Antioch), of wealthy and promi- 
nent parents; d. 428. 

1. — According to Syrian sources Theodore was the 
cousin of thi' somewhat younger Ncstorius (Nestle, 
op cit. in bibliography): Polychroinius, afterwards 
Bishop of Apamea, was a brotner of Theodore. The 
cleviT and highly gifted youth r^eiveil the education 
in classical literature usual to his station and studied 
philosophy and rhetoric in the school of the renowned 
pagan rhot(^rieian Libanius. Ho here became ac- 
quainted with his early friends, 8t. John Chryst>stom 
and Maximus, later Bishop of Sidcuoia (fwirhaps as fel- 
low-student). Following the example of Chrysostom 
(Socrates, “ Hist. eccl.”,Vl, iii), Theodore renounc'd a 
secular career when about eighteen years old, and de- 
voted liimself to the ascetic life in the school of 
Diodorus (later Bishop of Tarsus) and Carter ius, 
Bituat(‘d near Antioehia. His youthful and Um) tem- 
pestuous zeal soon grew cold, and, owing chiefly to the 
memory of Uermione whom he intended to take 
a.s wife* he resolved to return to the world (Sozomen, 
“Hist, eecl.”, VIII, 2; Hesychius Hieros., “Hist, 
eecl.” in Mansi, “Concil”, IX. 248). Chrysos- 
tom’s grief at this step of his friend was so great that 
he athmwd him two letters or treatisi^s (‘* AdThciO- 
dorum lapsum” in P. G., XLVII, 277 sqq.) to recall 
him to his early resolution. A little later Theodore did 
indeed return to llic “divine philosophy” of the ascetio- 
monastic life. He quickly acquirtul a great acquaint- 
ance with the Holy Beripturtm. Impetuous and rest- 
less of character, he find already, when scarmdy 
twc*nty vinvrs old (at eighteen according to lioontius, 
“Adv. luoorruptKxdas”, viii, in P. U., LXXXVl, 
1364), applied himself to theological conuKisitions. 
His first work was the commentary on the Psalms, in 
which his extreme exegetical tendencies in the sense 
of an almost excliiHivtdy grommatico-historical and 
realistic explanation of the text is already manifest 
(see below Tlioodore’s Hermeneutics). Between 388 
and 3H6 he was ordained pricjst (perhaps together 
with Chrysostom) by his early U^acher (now bishop) 
Flavian. Thwdorc soon displayed a very keen inter- 
est in the tlKNilogieo-polemical discussions of the time, 
writing and preaching against the Origenists. Arians, 
Eunomians, Anolliniu-ists, magicians, Julian the A|>os- 
tatt% etc. His kcKin and versatile literary activity won 
him the name of “Polyhistor” (Hozomen, op. cit., 

VIII ii). Theodore apparently left Antioch b<More 
392 to join his old teticher Diodorus, who was then 
Bishop of Tarsus (Hesychius Hier., qp. cit., in Mand, 

IX 248). Probably through the influence of Dio- 
dorus he was named Bishop of Mopsuestia in 392, in 
which capacity he was to labour thirty-six years. In 
394 he attended the Synod of Constantinople, and 
during its progress preachwl before the Emperor 
TIkkmIosius the Great. During the confusion con- 
cerning Chrysostom, Theodore remained faithful 
his early friend (cf. Chrysostom, “Epp.”, cxii, in P.G., 
LI I 668; Latin translation in Facundus, loc. ciL, 
Vlf 7). Later (about 421) he received hospitably 
Julian of Eclanum and other Pelagians, and doubtlesa 
allowed himself to be further influenced by their do^ 
matic errors. However, he later associated himself 
with the condemnation of Pciagianism at a ^nod in 
Cilicia (Marius Merc, in P. L.. XLVIII, 1044). He 
died in 428, the year in which Nestonus succeeded 
to the episcopal of Constantinople. During his 
lifetime Theodore was always regarded as orthodox 
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and as a imminent ee^lemastical author, and waa even 
consulted by distant bishops on theological questions. 

II. WaiTiNOS. — ^The most complete list of the 

writings of Theodore is given by Ebedjesu (d. 1318; 
see AssemanL orient.”, Ill, 3(1-36). Accord- 

ing to this the following works existed in a Syrian 
translation. A. ExegetUxU Commenianes: (a) On the 
Old Testament: (1) on Genesis, 3 books (Greek frag- 
ments in the Nioephoruscatene, Leipzig. 1772; Swian 
in Saohau, 1-21^ {2) on the Psalms, 5 books (Greek 
fragments in P. G., LXVI^ 648; l^tin translation dis- 
covered by Mercati, sec^ bibliography; Greek text dis- 
covered by Lietzmann, but not yet e^ted, cf. ibid.); 
(3) on the twelve Minor Prophets (extant in its en- 
tirety; eflited by Mai in P. (}., LXVji, 124-632); (4) 
on the First and Second Books of Kings, 1 book (lost); 
(6) on Job, 2 books, dedicated to St. Cyril of Alex- 
andria (only four fragments preserved in P. G., loc. 
cit., 697 wi.); (6) on Ecclesiastes, 1 book (lost); (7) 
to the four Grciat Prophets, 4 books (lost). Asse- 
mani adds ^Quoistiones ct Kesponsiones in Bacram 
Scripturain ” ; the frasments mentioned by the Fifth 
(Ecumenical tkiuncil (Mansi, IX, 225) on the Canticle 
of Canticles are perhaps taken from a letter, (b) Gn 
the New Testament: (1) on Matthew, 1 book (frag- 
ments in P. G., LX VI, 705 sqq.); (2) on Luke, 1 book 
(friigrnents. ibid., 716 sqq.); (3) on John, 1 book (frag- 
ments, ibid., 728; Syrian, discovered and edited by 
Chabot, Paris, 1897); (4) on the Acts, I book (frag- 
ments in P, G., LX VI, 7^ sq.) ; (5) on all the Epistlea 
of St. Paul ((ireek fragments in P. G., LXVL 188- 
068; the Epistlc*s to the Galatians, Colossians, Thc^ssa- 
lonians, Pnilemon, Latin edition by H. B. Swete, 
Cambridge, 1880-82). B, Opttscula: (1) ”De sao- 
rarnentis'', 1 book (lost); (2) ”!><* fide”, 1 bcsik 
(“Liber ad baptizatos”, acicording to Facundus, qp. 
cit,, IX, 3: fragments in Swete, If, 32il-27); (3) “De 
sacerdotio”, 1 book (lost); (4) “De Spiritu Sancto”, 
2 IxKiks, against the Mao^onians (lost); (5) “De In- 
oamatione”, 15 tiooks (cf. Facundus, IX, 3;Genna- 
dius. 12; written at Antioch alxiut 382-92 against the 
ApolUnarians andEunomians;Gr(x*k fnigm. in P. G., 
LXVI, 969 fxiq.. and Swete, II, 290-312) : (6) “Contra 
Euiiomium”, 2 books (one fragment in Facundus, IX, 
8); (7) “Ckmtra dicentes: peccatum naturte im^sse”, 2 
books (cf. Photius, “Bibl.”. 177); (8) “(Contra magi- 
cam artem”, 2 books (cf. Pnotius, 81); (9) “Ad mon- 
aiduis”. I book (lo8t^(10) “Deobscura locutione”, 1 
biH)k (lost); (11) perfectione operum”. 1 book 
(lost); (12) “Ckmtraidlegoristas”, 5 books (cf. Facun- 
dus, III, 6: “ lie allcgoria et historia”); (13) “De Assu- 
mente et Assumpto”, 1 book (lost); (14) “De legis- 
latione”, 1 book (kist). Many unidentihed frag- 
ments are perhaps taken from lost works. The fifteen 
books “De mysteriis” or “Opus mysticum”, men- 
tioned by Assemani (III, 1, 663), are probably identi- 
cal with the “Codex mysticus” cit^ by Facundus 
(HI, 2). Concerning the “Symbolum fidei” (Fa- 
cundus. Ill, 2; Leontius. P, G., LXXXVl, 1367), cf. 
Fritzsche in P, G., LXVI, 73 sqq. Leontius Byzant, 
(“Advers, Inoorr.”, xx, in P. U., LXXXVl, 13^) 
says, perhaps with reference to the so-called Nestorian 
Liturgy, that Theodore had also introduced a new 
Liturgy. C. Letters: These were collected in one 
volume which is now lost. 

III. Thuodoke’s Doctrink.— a. Hermeneutics 
and Canon , — As regards the Old Testament, Theo- 
dore seems to have accepted Flavius JosephuB*s idea 
of inspiration and his canon. He rejected as uncanoni- 
cal the Book of Job, the Canticle of Canticles, the 
Book of Esdras, and the deutero-canonical books. 
From the New Testament he excised the Otholic 
Epistles (except I Peter and I John) and the Apoo- 
ah'pse (cl. LcM>ntius, loc. cit., HI, 13-17, in P. G., 
LaXXVI, 1365-68). In his explanation of tlw Holy 
Writ Theodore emplqyB primarily the prevail^ his- 
torical and grammatical methoa of the Antiodiene 


echool. Of all the Psalms he recognized only ii, viii, 
xlv, and cx as containing direct prophetic reference to 
the Messias; the Canticle of Canticles was pro- 
nounced by him a vulgar nuptial poem. B. Anl^o- 
pology and Doctrine of JuatificcUion, — Theodore's doc- 
trine concerning justification gave rise to very mve 
xnisgivings, even if we reject the accusations of Leon- 
tius (loc. cit., 20-37) as exag^rated. According to 
Theodore, the sin of Adam rendered himself and man- 
kmd subject to death, because he wm then mutable. But 
that which was the consequence of sin in the case of 
Adam is in his descendants its cause, so that in oonse- 
(pience of mutability all men in some manner or other 
sm personally. The object of the Redemption was to 
transfer ma^ind from this condition oi mutability 
and mortah^ to the state of immutability and im- 
mortality. iTiis happened first in the case of Christ, 
fundamentally by the union with the Lofm, to a 
fiot^ater extent at His baptism, and completely at His 
Resurrection. In mankind this change is effected by 
union with Christ. The union begins in baptism, 
through which (1) all (personal) sins are remitted, 
(2) the grace of Christ is granted, w''hich leads us to 
immutability (sinlessness) and immortality. At the 
baptism of children only this second effect occurs. 
That these ideas show a certain resemblance to the 
fundam(‘ntal thoughts of Pelagianism is not to be de- 
nied; whether, however, Theodore influenced Pela- 
giuH and CajU^stius (according to Marius Mercator, 
through the medium of the Syrian Hufinus; P. L., 
XLVIH, 110), or whether these influenced llioodore, 
is very difficult to determine. C. Christology . — 
Theodore’s Christology exerciml a more direct and 
eventful influence on tne df)ctrinc of his (mediate) dis- 
ciple N<«torius (q. v.). The contenqxirary polemics 
against Arianism and Apollinarianism led tne Anti- 
ochenes (Diodorus, Theodore, and Nestorius) to em- 
phasize energet ically the perfect Divinity and the un- 
irnpainxl Humanity of Christ, and to separate as 
sharply as possible the two natiires. Thus, in a ser- 
mon which he delivered at Antioch (perhaps the first 
as bishop), The<Hlore vehemently attacktHl the use of 
the term 0tQr6Kot, long employed in ecclesiastical 
terminology^ because* Mary was strictly speaking 
Mpunrorbteos^ and only indirtM’tly ^orAicoi. It was 
only by rc'calliug his words and correcting himself that 
Theodore could anix»a8e the excitement resulting from 
this view (see John of Antioch, “Epist. ad Thmlo- 
sium impt'r.” in Facundus Herm,, “Pro defensione 
triurn capo. ”, X, 2; P, L., LXXXVH, 771). It can- 
not indeed be denied that the Antiochene separation 
of the natures must result in an improper weakening 
of the union in Christ. Like Nestorius, Theodore ex- 
pressly det'lares that he wished to uphold the unity of 
person in Christ ; perhaps they' recognized some dis- 
tinction between nature and person, but did not know 
exactly what was the distinguishing factor, and there- 
fore used faulty paraphrases and comparisons, and 
spoke of the two natures in a which, taken 
strictly, presupposed two persons. Thus, according 
to Theodore, the human nature of Christ was not only 
passitnlis, but also really teniabilie, since otherw'ise His 
actual freetlom from sin would be the result of His 
nhyaical union with God, not a merit of His free will. 
The umon of the human and Divine nature happens 
not «ar* odviai* nor ear but eat Moiclap (at 

will), and mdee<l a edSoxia i>t iv it is a evpd^ta, 
w'hich effwts a fruen dt iv wp6e$inn>p. The two na- 
tur<« form a unity, “ like man and wife” or “ body and 
soul”. Conm^quently, according to Theodore, the 
communicatio iaiomatum, fundan^ntally speaking, m 
also lawful. 

IV. The Condemnation of the Doctrine or 
Theodore. — While during his lifetime (apart from 
the episexie at Antioch) Theodore was regaraed as or- 
thodox (cf, Theexioret, “Hist, eccl.”, V. xxxix; John 
of Antioch, in Facundus, 11, 2), a l^d outcry waa 
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raised aeainst him when the Pelagians and Nestorians 
^pealed to his writings. The first to renrestmt him 
as the father of Pelagianism was Marius Mercator in 
his work “Liber subnotationum in verba JiiUani, 
Pr»f.** (about 431; in P. L., XLVIIl, HI). He was 
accused of Nestorianisin by Hesychius of Jerusalem 
in his Church History (about 435). Habulas of l*ki- 
eesa went so far as to pronounce anathema on Theo- 
dore. Acting under the influence of the latter, St. 
Cyril of Alexandria expressed himself in fairly sliarp 
terms concerning ThtxHloR\ naming him with Dkk 
dorus the “patres Nestorii blasphemue” (“Ep. Ixxi lui 
Theodosium imp.”, in P. (*., LXXVll, 341-44) ; he wiis. 
however, unwilling to condemn Theodore, as he had 
died in peace with the Church. Meanwhile the Nes- 
torian strife passed by without any official action be- 
ing taken by the Church against Thwdore, although 
his writings stood in higher favour among the Ne»- 
torians ofKdessa and Nisibis than those of Nestorius 
himself. The General Cc^uncil of ChahuHlon setnneil 
rather to favour Theodore, when it dtHilanvl his dis- 
ciples and admirers, Thoodoret and Ibas of lOdessa, 
ortiw^ox, although the latter in his ejiistle to Maria 
had referred to Tluxidon' in terms of the hight'si 
praise. The Monophyait ic react ion tyaiivst t he C Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon m the sixth century first succtHHicHl m 
bringing Theotlore’s praoii and wTit iiigs under the 
ban of the <Ktcl<^siastical anathema through the ill- 
famed dispute of the Thrw C'hapt<‘rs. Theodor<‘ was 
for the first time condemned as a her«4ic by the Em- 
peror Justinian in his edict against t he Thnn^ Chapters 
(544). IJiuler the influence of irnp<*rial prt^ssurt' Poim* 
VigiHua comiwsed (553) at (’oust ant inoph* a tloeii- 
ment in which sixty pn>rK>sitioii8 tiik('n fnmi TIuhh 
dore's writings wore deelare<l heretical, finally, at 
the Fifth General Synod (553), at which, however, 
Vigilius did not participate, the thnn* Chapters, in- 
cluding Theodore’s writings and iKjrsoii, wen* phuMsl 
under anathema. It was only on 8 December tliat 
Vigilius, broken with exile, gave his ajiproval U) the 
decriH‘8 of the synod. Arnoiig the most zealous 



tv capitulorum 1., 

XU”, in P. L., LXVII, 627 9i\q.) and the bisho|M!, 
Paulinus of Aquileia and Vitalis of Milan. 

The nuM<t complete odiUon of 'rh<«Klom'i work* in ^ven in 1 . 
O LXVI, 124 *qq , also: Sw«Tl!. Thfijdort Ep 
tnepuUolan U. The Utin Veretum iPtth th« <Jrefk Frngmrnt» 

(2vol«., Cambndjw, 1880-H2); SAeaxc, Thwart MopsueHrm 
/ragmmtn epruira (heiauM, IHGO); awl eome fragmmitii m In- 
ru>rtntt ep Maronitr De hiS qu% unum ex tnnUate jfl nnum .Sul/- 
attttniutm eeu permnam Dommum nnetrum . ulra' 

iant «! Amcixi in SptnUgmm C cutnenMe, I ( ISHM). 1 4H-.^ 

Tili.kmont, Mimaxree, XII (I7ri2), 4.'W faiq. ; f’RiTxarHK, />« 
Th«odor% Mopeueettnx nta el ecrtpli* (Halle, 18.10; 

P G., LXVli 9 8 widt» in Pxet. ( hrtet. tiiog., n v.. Hear mt. 
Per txegei. Slandpunkt dt Theodor u. Th^<fret%n A uxlegunod^ 
WeuMgungen (Muniah, *. 

Junthue Afrtatnue aU Sxeoeten 

Xeue Teetament Theodore ts. Af. u der unprUnol. hanon der 
in AW iirchl, ZeUeckr., XI (19(KI). 

alneetam. Kanon der ArUwchen. Jarkuie (Freiburg, JJ,* 

(Bthl Studten. 14. 4); BAeT8(iKN. Der 
Theodor ». M, in »j/r%»eher Bmrbnlunp in 

i^enechaft. V 53-101; VI (1880), 2(H ~HH; VII (1887). 

1-80, LiimaASS, Der PmUmenkomiMnlar The^ornv. A/. *JV^' 
tunonbrrxcMe der kgl. jrreuee^en Akwlemxe djr 
(19021, 334-46: Mam'ATi, Un paltmpeeMto 

EmooU (Turin. 1896); cf. Aacou, II codiee trlnruUnr dell Arnftr^ 

S:Z\nAr}hlxlgU^^ 

Amenran Journal of Thtolow, ^ 

ChrtnUdogxe de* Seetortu* (Kempten. tk-l 2 , The^^or y 

Mopeueetta: Nkiitub. Theodor mn u. Ne*tor%m. 
unj au* evHnchen Qudlen in Theolog. Studutn au* WUrttemberg 

Chets. Baur. 

Theodore of Ameeee, Saint, miraameci Tyno 
(Tmo), not because he was a young r^ruiL but be- 
cause for a time he belonged to the Cohom Tyronum 
(Nilles, Kal. man., I, 105), called of Amasea from the 
place where he suffered martyrdom, and fc.ucfiajta 
from the place, Euchais, to which h» body had ^n 
cesried, and where he was held m such veneration that 


the city was fiequently spoken of as Theodoropolk. 
His martynioin seems to have taken place 17 Feb.^ 
;K)tl, under the Emperora Galerius Maximianand Max- 
imin, for on this day the Menologies give hk feast. 
The Grw'ks and Armenians honour him also on the 
first Sat unlay of lA'.nt, while t he Homan Martymlogy 
records him on 9 Nov. In the twelfth eentury his 
body was transferred to Brindisi, and he is there hon- 
ounnl as patron; his head is cnshriiuHi at Gaeta. There 
art' churches lieiiriug his name at Constantinople, Je- 
rusalem, Dtunascus, luid other places of the East. An 
ancu'iit f'hurch of Venice, of which he is titular, is said 
to hav<» iM'tm built by NarfS's. At the fix)! of the Pal- 
atine in Home is a very old church, cinmlar in sha|>e 
and dedicat4'<i to 8. Teodoro, whom the Roman people 
call S. 'I'oto, which wm iiiatle a collegiate church oy 
Felix l\'. 'rhe people showcfi their confidence in the 
saint by hrmgiug tht'ir sick children to his temple. 
Ills martyrdom is rt'premmted in the choir of the 
cathedral* of CIuiTtres by thirty-4^ight glass paintings 
of the thirteenth mitury (Mignc, “Diet, ieoiiogr", 
599) . 1 1 (' 18 invokiHl against sUirins. Einblems : tem- 
ple, tor<*h, crocoililc. pyn*, crown of thorns. 

St. Gn'gtny' Nyssa deliv(*red a panegyric on his 
feast, anti gavt' w'veral ilata concerning liis life and 
martyrdom (H. (J., XIAl, 741, and Ruinart^ StlTi). 
3'he ohh'st text of the “ Martyrium 8. Jli^xlon 7'iro- 
nis” was inibhslusl by Delenaye in ”Ii«tti l^endcss 
grt'cqiicH <f<*s samts militaires”, p. 227, but it is wm* 
Huh'mi largt'lv intertKilatwl (Anal. l^U,, XXX, 
323). St Thfodon* is said to have Wn l»urn in th«» 
E»ist (Syria or .\nn<‘nia tirv ment Killed by some writ- 
erw). lie eiihsttnl in the ^my and was sent with his 
cohort to wintt'r quarters in Poulus, When the wlict 
against thi* ('hnstians was isHiied by t he einrmrors, lie 
was brought before the ('ouH at Amas(*a and askinl to 
offer sncrilice to the whIs. ThwKlore, however, d^ 
ni«*d their existenci' ami inmie a noble proR'ssion of his 
belief in the Divinity of Ji'wus Christ. The judges, 
fireteruling inly for liis youth, gave him time for re- 
flection. 'niis he emfiloyisi m burning the Temple of 
Cybele. lie was again taken prisoner, and after 
many enit'l torments was burnett at the slake. 

llrVi KH. lAt^rnuf thr Savnt*, Dtct. of rhrt$t. tttog.i Ktauumk. //•*- 
Ugi-nlrtikon. Akmki.uni, l,e chtr^e diUoma (lUjmc. 1887), Au^iW, 
/IxMt de* prrel^eut., V (Pari*, 1908), 44, C'nsvauSS, Bxo>-Bxhl., U, 
4410. FHANCm Mrii»hman. 

Theodors o# CYaxa, a fifteenlh-centmy Greek Hu- 
manist and translator of Arwt/otlc, b. at Thossakiuica 
early m the filUM*nth century; d. in Southmi Italy in 
147ft. In 1429 he went to Italy, where he made his 
home, like many other leanieif Gititiks who 4i<l not 
wish to submit t^> the rule* of the 1'urks at (kiimianti- 
nople. He tauglit Gnn'k at Hiena, Fewra, and 
Home. Having learned Latin from Victorino da Feb 
tr<‘, he (Icwot^sl himself to the translation of Ariiitotle’g 
works into that languagi^ H(* wna n«5CJvo(l with fa- 
vour at the eViurt, of xVicholas V, and, although a pw»- 
nouniKMl ArisUitelean, remained on U*nn«of friendship 
with Canimal Bessarion. Througli the gcxal ofTwH'S of 
the cardinal he obt.ainHi a small l>tnieflw in the Ar^ 
nizju. His chief sfTvice to the cauw of Peripateiio 
philos^iphy (‘onsisti^i in his traiislatwins, which were 
superior lioth in iioint of »u*cura<'y and in that of style 
t 4 > the v<*rsions In um* bf'fon? his time. He devoted 
particular attention to the translation and eiqiosi- 
tion of Aristotle’s works <m natural science. In the 
campaign wiigM by Plethori (q. v.) against AristoH*- 
lianism he contributed hi# share to the defence of the 
Htagj^riie. Hm influimcc on the humanistic moye- 
inent was (considerable, owing to the success with 
which he taught Greek languages and literature at the 
vanous scats of learning in Italy. At Ferrara he 
founds an academy U> ofimit the influence of the Pla- 
tonic a^iodcmy founded by Pleihon at Florence. 

\:K»M.*mm,In*t. of PhUo*opky,U. Mrisfu#. I (Nsw York, 1802), 

10. WiLUAM Tuttirn. 
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Theodore of Stadium, Saint, a zealous champion 
of the veneration of images and the last great repre- 
sentative of the unity ana independence of the Church 
in the East, b. in 759; d. on the Peninsula of Tryphon, 
near the promontory Akrita on 11 November, 826. 
He belonged to a very distinguished family and like 
his two brothers, one of whom, J<^ph, became Arch- 
bishop of Thessalonica, was higlily educated. In 781 
Theodore entered the monastery of Saccudion on the 
Asiatic side of the Kosphorus near Constantinople, 
where his uncle Plato was abbot. I n 787 or 788 The(^ 
(lore was ordained priest and in 794 succeeded his 
uncle. He insisted upon the exact observance of the 
monastic rules. During the Adulterine heresy dis- 
pute (see Nicephohos, Saint), concerning the divorce 
and remarriage of the Emperor Constantine VI, he was 
banished by Constantine VI to Thessalonica, but re- 
turned in triumph after the emperor’s overthrow. In 
7^ he left Saccudion, which was threat<*ned by the 
Arabs, and took charge of the monastery of the Stu- 
dium at Constantinople. He gave the Studium an 
excellent oroanization which was taken as a model by 
the entire Byzantine monastic world, and still exists 
on Mount Athos and in Russian inonasticism. He 
supplemcmted the somewhat theoretical rules of St. 
Basil by specific regulations concerning enclosure, 
jxiverty, discipline, study, religious services, fasts, and 
manual labour. When the Adulterine heresy dispute 
broke out again in 809 he was exiled a second time as 
the head of the strictly orthodox church party, but 
was recalled in 81 1 . Tne administration of the icono- 
clastic Emperor I.*eo V brought now and more severe 
trials. Theo<lore courageously denied the emperor’s 
right to intcjrferi* in ecclesiastical affairs. He was con- 
fit*quently treated with great cruelty, exiled, and his 
monastery filled with iconoclastic monks. Theodore 
lived at Metopa in Bithynia from 814, then at Bonita 
from 819, and finally at Smyrna. Even in banish- 
ment he was the otmtral point of the opposition to 
Csesanipapism and Iconoclasm. Michael II (820-9) 
permitted the exiles to return, but did not annul the 
laws of his jiredecessor. Thus Theodore saw himself 
ooinpelU*d to wnitinue the stru^Kle. He did not re- 
turn to the Studium, and died without having attained 
his ideals. In the Roman Martyrology his feast is 
placed on 12 November; in the Creek martyrologies 
on 11 Nov€*mlH'r. 

Theodore was a man of practical bent and never 
wrote any thoologicid works, except a dogmatic trea- 
tise on the veneration of ira^es. Many of his works 
are still unprinted or exist in Old Slavonic and Rus- 
sian translations. Besides several polemics against 
the enemies of images, speciiU mention should be made 
of the ‘*Cateche8i8 magna”, and the “Catechesis 
parva” with their sonorous sermons and orations. 
His writings on monastic life are; the iambic verses on 
the monastic offices, his will addressed to the monks, 
the “Canones”, and the “Poenie monasteriales”, the 
regulations for the monastery and for the church ser- 
vic^es. His hymns and epigrams show fiery feeling 
and a high spirit. He is one of the first of hymn- 
writers in productiveness, in a pt^culiarlv creative 
technic, ana in elegance of langut^e. 550 letters tes- 
tify to his asoc'tical and eoclesiastico-political labours. 

Th 0 mioru» Optra vtirta. ini. Hirmond (Pftria, 1S9 <^) , P 0., 

XCIX; Nimt patrum 6iW.. V. VIIl. IX. X 1849, 1871. 18H8. 

1906); T^totk^ru9 StU4iit4nt, ftrm CcUocAmn, <hI. AtrvRAY-ToroARD 
(Pam, 1891); Bibl. hagtoar, Oratm i 2 nd ed., BrusMM»)s, 1909), 249; 
Thomam, Tkrodor ton ikudum (Osnabreck, 1892); Garonsr, 
Thtodore of Studium (Ix>ndoii, 1905). 

Klemens LOpfuer. 

Tbaodorttt Bishop of Cyrus and theologian, b. at 
Antioch in Syria sdbout 393; d. about 457. He says 
himself that his birth was an answer to the prayers of 
the monk Macedonius ('‘Hist, rel.’’, IX; Epist. Ixxxi). 
On account of a vow made by hw mother he was dedi- 
cated from birth to the serxuoe of God and was 
brought up and educated by the monks Macedonius 


and Peter. At a very early age he was ordained lec- 
tor. In theology he studied chiefly the writings of 
Diodorus of Tarsus, St. John Chrysostom, and Theo- 
dora* of Mopsuestia. Theodoret was also well trained 
in philosophy and Lterature. He understood Syriac 
as well as Greek, but was not acquainted with either 
Hebrew or Latin. When he was twenty-three years 
old and both parents were dead, he divided his for- 
tune among the poor (Epist. cxiii; P. G., LXXXIII, 
1316) and became a monk in the monastery of Nicerte 
not far from Apamca, where he lived for seven years, 
devoting himself to prayer and study. Much against 
his will about 423 he was made Bishop of Cyrus. His 
diocewi included nearly 800 parishes and wm suffra- 
gan of Hierapolis. A large number of monasteries 
and hennitages also l>elonged to it, yet, notwithstand- 
ing all this, there v<Te many heathen and heretics 
within its borders, theodoret brought many of these 
into the Church, among othi^rs more than a thousand 
Marcionites. He also destroyed not less than two 
hundred copies of ih<‘ “ Diatessaron” of Tatian which 
were in use in thal district (“Hserct. fab.”, I, xx; 
P. G., LXXXIII, 372). He often ran great risks in 
his apostolic journeys and labours; more than once he 
suffered ill-usage from the heathen and was even in dan- 
ger of losing his life. His fame as a preacher was wide- 
spread and his servicers as a 8p<*.aker were much sought 
for outside of his diocese; he went to Antioch twenty- 
six times. Theodoret also exerted himself for the 
material welfare of the inhabitants of his diocese. 
Without accepting donations (Epist. Ixxxi) he was 
able to build many churches, bridges, porticos, aque- 
ducts, etc. (Epist. Ixxxi, Ixxviii, cxxxviii). 

Towards the end of 430 Theodoret became involved 
in the Nestorian controversy. In conjunction with 
John of Antioch he bt'gged Nestorius not to reject 
theexiiression Btor6Kot as heretical (Mansi, IV, 1067). 
Yet he held firmly with the other Antiochenes to Nes- 
torius and to the last refused to rceognize that Nes- 
torius taught the doctrine of two persons in Christ. 
Until the Council of Chalcedon in 451 he was the 
literaiy champion of the Antiochene party. In 430 he 
published his ’Awrpoir^ (Confutation) of the Anath- 
emas of C^ril which the latter replied with an 
Apology (P. G., LXXVI, 392 sqq.). At the Council of 
Ephesus (431) Theodoret sided with John of Antioch 
and Nestorius, and pronounced with them the deposi- 
tion of Cyril and the anathema against him. He was 
also a member of the delegation of ” Orientals”, which 
was to lay the caust* of Nestorius before the emperor 
but was not admittted to the imperial presence a sec- 
ond time (Hefele-Lc*clerq, “Hist, des Cone.”, II, i, 
362 sqq ). The same year he attended the synods of 
Tarsus and Antioch, at both of which Cyril was s^ain 
dejiosed and anathematized. Theodoret after his re- 
turn to C>TU8 continutxl to oppose QvtiI by speech 
and wrriting. The symbol (Creed) that formed the 
basis of the rwonciliation (c. 433) of John of Antioch 
and others with Cyril was apparently drawm up by 
Theodoret (P. G., LXi^IV, 209 sqq.), w’ho, now- 
ever, did not enter into the agreement himself because 
he was not willing to condemn Nestorius as Cyril de- 
manded. It w^as not until about 435 that Theodoret 
seems to ha\'e become reconciled wdth John of Anti- 
och, without, however, being obliged to a^ee to the 
condemnation of Nestorius (Synod, cxlviii and cU; 
Epist. cLxxvi). The dispute with CjTil broke out 
again when in 437 the lattor called Diodorus of Tar- 
sus and Theodore of Mopsuestia the real originators 
of the Nestorian heresy. Theodore entered the lists 
in their defence. The bitterness with which tliese 
polemics w-ere carried on is shown both by the letter 
and the speech of Theodoret when he leaded of the 
death in 444 of the Patriarch of Alexandria (Epist. 
clxxx). 

The epi^pate of Dioscums, the successor of Cyril> 
was a period of much trouble for Theodoret. Dioa- 
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curu% by the mediation of Eutyches and the influen- 
tial Chrvsaphius, obtained an iniiwial ^lei winch 
forbade Tiieodoret to lcav<‘ his diocese (Epist. Ixxix- 
Ixxxu). In addition TiiwKloret was aecumi of Xes- 
torianism (Epist. Ixxxiii-Ixxxvi); in answer to this at- 
tack he w-rote his most iniiKirtant jiolenucal work, 
called.! ‘'Eranistes^’. Thtxxloret wtw also considered 
the prime mover of the condemnation of Kutyches 
by tne Patriarch Flavian. In return Dioscurus ol>- 
tamed an imperial decree m 449 whereby Theodore! 
w^as forbidden to take any part m the synod of Ephe- 
sus (Robber Council of Ephesus). At the third ses- 
sion of tliis synod Theodoret was dejxised by the 
efforts of Dioscurus and ordered by the emperor to n'- 
enter his former monastery near Apamea. Belter 
times, however, came before long. Theodoret ap- 
pealed to Pope Leo who declared his deposition in- 
valid, and, as the Emperor Theodosius II diwl the 
following year (450), he was allowed to re-enU‘r hia 
diocese. In the next year, notwithstanding the violent 
opposition of the Alexandrine party, Tht'oclorot was 
admitted as a regular member to the sessions of the 
Council of Chalc^on, but refrained fnim voting. At 
the eighth session (20 Oct., 451), he was admitti^l to 
full membership after he ha<l agreed U) the anathema 
against Nestorius; probably he meant this agre<*ment 
only in the sense: in case Nestorius hiwl really taught 
the heresy imputed to him (Mansi, Vll, 19(1). It is 
not certain whether Theodoret sptmt the last yiars of 
his life in the city of Cyrus, or in the monastery where 
he had formerly lived. There still exists a letter writ- 
ten by Pope LvfO in the t>eriod id ter the Omncil of 
Chalcedon in which he encourages Thwdoret to co- 
operate without wavering in the vicUiry of Chalmkm 
(P. G., LXXXIII. 1319 sqq.). The writings of This)- 
dortd against Cyril of Alexandria were anathematiEisi 
during the troubles that arose; m connexion with the 
war of the Three* Chapters. 

Writings.— A. Theodoret wrote brief 

treatises in the form of que.stions and answers on 
special passages of the (Jctateuch, four Books of 
Kings, and two Ikxiks of ParalifKimenon (P. G., 
LXXX, 75-858). He wrfito commentaries covering 
the whole books on: the Psalms (P G , LXXX, 857 - 
199S, and LXXXIV, 19-:i2) '^f‘tten 
(Epist. Ixxxii); Canticles (P. 6 , LXXX I, 27--.14), 
the Greater Prophets, Daniel and Ezechiel before 43«), 
Isaias and J(*reniias before 448, of which the cornmeri- 
tary on Isaias has been lost, t-xocpliiiK some f nut- 
ments preserved in the “Catena*” v.); 1]*^' f“***^J 
Prophets before 436 (P. G., LXXXI, 
the Epistles of St. Paul, written before 448 (1. G., 
LXXXII, 35-878). B. Ap<)U>getic --^[Grsii:a,mm iif- 
fectionum curatio'^ (Remetiy for the diseases of the 
(Greeks), twelve books, writUm before 4117 , the last 


denhewer, “Patrologie , 3rd ed , 191U, n djS/). 
divina Providentia’^, ten w'nmms, pnibably his tx^st 
work, in which he proves the administration of Divine 
Fhrovidenoe from tne physical, moral, and 
terns of the world. C. Dogmitico-PoUmxail-- Hc- 
fuUtio duodecim Anathematura ”, against 
it has been preserveii in CvriVs answer (P. 
LXXVI, 392 sqq.; Latin by ^fanus Mc*reator, I . L., 
XL VII I, 972 sqq). ”I> Sancta et vivnfica Trmi- 
tate” (P. G., LXXV, 1147-90), and “De Incama- 
tione Domini” (ib., 1419-78); thf;^.. 
tiomxi treatises have bixm prov<*d bv A hnrnara to 
have been written by T1i*;o<|oret 
“Eranistes scu Plymorphos’ LXXaIii, 2^ 

336), written in 448 in the form of thns* dialogui^ 
tween an Orthcxlox (Themloret) and a ^J**^’^** ^ 2 !.“ 
tyches); these dialogues sought U) pmve that the Di- 
4nity of Christ i* (a) un«han(f(^blp, (b) 
humanity, (c) incapable of suffeDnu. In the fourth 
book the Hrst three arc briefly summed up m syi- 


kigisms. “ Haftreticarum fal)ularura compendium ” in 
five books (ib., ;i3t>-%V56) ; the first four contain a brief 
sumnniry of hen^sies up to tlie tune of Thtwiorot, and 
the last book contrasts them with Catholic faith and 
morals. 

D. Huiorical — “Historia Kcckwastioa*^ (P. G.. 
LXXXII, SH1-12S0) treats in five kxiks the period 
from Anus up to 429. In this work Ttuxxioret used 
Eusebius, Kufimis, S«xu*ates, Sosomenus, Philostor- 
gius, as well sis d(H*uments long sincx* lost. As an txv 
clesiastiral historian, however, he is inferior to his 
prtMleiv.Hsors. “Historia ndigiosa” (ib., 1283" 1522) 
coiitmns (he btognq)huv» of thirty cidebrnted aseetica 
or hermits, (he innitise “I>e divma chantate” forms 
the close* of the work. 

E. Ijetlcrs. — ThcHxiorel’s lottr^rs are of much value, 
both for his ix'rsonal history and for that of his era, 
Cf. P. G.. LXXXIII, 1173-1494, and Sakkelion, 
“Forty-t‘ighl LetU'rs of Theodoret of Cyrus” (Ath- 
ens. 1885) 

F. Ldist lVn/tn{fs. — “Opus mysticura”, in twelve 
Ixxiks; “ BesjKmsiomv iwi (^uaxitiones magorum (lersa- 
rum” (Ei)ist. Ixxxii and cxiii), five “Sermonesin lau- 
dem S. Johannw ChrvHosbuni”, of w;hich the frag* 
ments arc* to be* found in Photius. “Hibl.*^ 273: and 
other “Sennonw”. Von Hariiaok (“Teict-e und Un- 
tersuchungen”, N. F. 6, IV, 1901) assigncHi the **Res- 
{HUisiones ad qiuestion<*s” to Diodorus of Tarsus, but 
a manuscript of the tenth wmtury, ediUxl by Pajmdo* 
pulos Keraineus {8t. Petersburg, 1895), ascribes the 
work to Thecxloret (se<* A. Ehrhard in “ Byiantinisohe 
Zeitschnft ”, VTI, 1898, 609 sqq.). 

Doctiunk. — I n Hermeneutics Thtxxloret foUoweti 
the nrincipUw of the Antitwhene scdiool, but avoided 
the i>ias of ThcHulore of Mopsumtia. In his Chris* 
tologN^ also lie followed the tenninology of Dimiorus 
anti ThtHxlon*, and saw in th<* teiiching of Cyril a re- 
vival of A|x»lhimnanimn. He would newer acknowl- 
tnige that th(* teaching of Nestorius presuptxxietl the 
a(5C(»ptaiuM‘ of t wo jxTsons in Christ or, as Cyril be- 
li(*v(»d, net'-f^Msarily lixi to it. 

Tiu.i5iiON'T, XV {Puri*, 1700 13), 207-4140; Cavk, 

iiM , I (Oittiel, 1740-43). 40ft miq . C*u-USH. 
tH. X (PttriK. IT’ilMW. 10 142; N»asi>kh. ('hutch »<l. 

('lank. IV q^HJinhiirifh. IHftl .ftS). 141-247. NnwaAM, 

Thtmlitrct in fhut Skrtrhf*, 111 (2 v«»Ui.. IHUO), 307 -02; 

fSi fHOKOViniiiJ, [)rr iticltg* ThtnodorH, H\»ch4tf fon '^.'*** *^ 

Mntwow, 1KW», in Riiiwiiin, Hi»r.cwT. />«r tx*QM%»ch4 
iifM ThttHfiir V0n Mopnut/tlM u, TheiHiittfft wm ( ’i/ruM . . . ( Munich, 
lh71), Hai.tkt, »ourcM rf« CIPmntAlr* dc Thiodorni In «w«*« 
d'tixHtmrr KccU» , VI (Ixiuvsln, lOOft). 2«tKW);i, 741- 

T.'VI, (JCi.niCNi'KNNiNC*, Kitchfnafth dt>n ten 

fCi/rrhon, JBtnr Unirrgurhuftfj threr (lutilen (flfcllc, IHSO); Hc*MlTi.TS, 

ton f'uruit aU ApoloffH (Vienn*. 1004); Khuhaso, />»# 
('yrxll von Altxandrtm gug«»chntflim0 Hrhrift flfcA rai) 

fin IVcrk rhtttdtfrtdM von ('vruti H ttblnsfn, l«»S); 
MamS. Uv aruUhimrtfixmxg dt H. ('pHUed' AUxnnd^ td 
trrifntaxix dxi polruirchot d* AtUiftchg In Rtvug d ffwl. acc*., Vll 
(I/>uvwn. lOOG). M2: Bkhtbaii, Tfuwiortti Ktnscofn C yrvn^ 
tnt l>orir\na chrt$toloiHM (Fllhloiihciiin, 1SH3). 

Chkys. Baur. 

Theodorio, Antipopr. Hei* Pabchal II, Popb. 

Theodoric (Thiarry) of Chartm, a Plntonist 
philosopher of the twelfth century, b. in France at the 
iieginning of the twelfth (*4*ntur\q d. at 1 -hart rex alxMlt 
11,50. It is pnibable that he Ktudml at Chartr^ 
un<ler his brother IkTnard, at least, we know that in 
1121 he was hea#l of 1 he schfxd of CUiartres. Later, he 
s(x*mH to have gone to Paris and to have taught there, 
among his diwdples being J<dai of Halisbury. In 1 141 
hr was Irarhinn onrr more at (;hartrc.H. Hr wrotr a 
work on tbr HPVfn lilxTal art. mtitkid Eptat^- 
chon", a tnatiw- '‘I> H<-x Dimim tlprnbu. , ^1 a 
commrnfarv on “Dr Invi-ntioii,- Rhetorira ad *»««.»• 
nium”. The first otill rxiaf* m MH. at Charfr^, the 
othera won. publiahwl 1HH4 and 1890. Throdono wm 
an ardent lover of the Claattic*. the attidv of which be 
di^rndial affainat the aect of Obacurant^ known a« 
"Comificianit”. Hr waa alao inUTMted in the n*™* 
ral miicncra, aa ia indirntrd by the fact that be waa the 
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recipient of a Latin translation of the Planisphere*' 
of Ptolemy made by Herman the Dalmatian. In 
philosophy he adopted the Platonic explanation of 
reality and the ultra-realistic theory of universals. 
He was influenced alsc) by neo-Pythagorean principles. 
Nevertheless, he did not, as was formerly contended, 
go the length of professing explicit pantheism ; he did 
not identify Divinity with reality. He did, indeed, 
maintain that Divinity is a form of essence {forma 
eHHimdi) in all things; but, as Hiiumker has shown 
(Archiv f. Oesch. der Phil., X, 1H8) we are to under- 
stand this phrase in a theistic sense. For^ while it 
nect^ssarily implies the existence of a Divine some- 
thing in all tilings, it does not imply the identity 
of the essence of Ood with the individual essences 
of things. In his cjciiosition of the first chapters of 
Genesis (De Bex iJicrum G^ierihus) he attempts 
to reconcile the Mosaic account of creation with 
the Platonic explanation of the origin of the 
universe. 

Clickval, L«» holtK (it Chartren (Paria, 1896), 169 nqq.; 
WtJLr, HitU. of Mvditml Phil., tr. Corner (New York, 1909), 
182 «K4<i.; BXtjmkkh in Archiv f. (Jevch. der Phil., X; Turner, 
Hiel, of PhiloBophy (Boston, 1903), 294. 

William Turner. 

Theodoric the Great, King of the Ostrogoths, b. 
A. D. 454 (?); d. 26 Aug., 526. He was an illegitimate 
son of Theodomir, of the royal Ostrogothic family of 
Amali. When eight years old Theodoric was brought 
as a hostage to the Court of Constantinople. Here he 
learned to comprehend the education given by ancient 
civilization. At eighteen he was allowed to return 
home and became the leader of a great horde of his 
countrymen, whose incn*asing numb(»rs drove them to 
seek new lands. As King o? the Ostrogoths he was 
8ometim(?s an ally, sometimes an enemy, of the em- 
perors. The inconsistencies of his policy may prob- 
ably be explained by his having as rival another 
Theodoric, called Strabo (squint-eyed), who was able 
to influence the Court of Constantinople against him. 
When Stralio die<l in 481, Theodoric the Great re- 
ceiveilfnim the BjiniM^rorZeno the titles of and 

magi8(er militum, and in 484 was appointed consul, 

Theodoric was now comi>elled to set out with his 


Among his many schemes was a great project to 
combine in one harmonious system, around the shores 
of the Mediterranean, all the conflicting barbarian 
nation.s, and for this reason he repeatedly aided the 
Frankish king Clovis against the Alamanni and Visi- 
goths. He based his authority to cany out this wide 

E dicy not on his office as vicegerent of the Eastern 
mperor, but, as he said, on the leges gentium. The 
precise degree of his dependence on the Byzantine 
Empire is not knowm: he certainly recognized its suz- 
erainty and desired to maintain friendly relations with 
Constantinople. Still, the “Varise" of Cassiodonis, 
a collection of documents of the reign of Theodoric, 
shows that he firmly believed the Western Empire to 
be continued in hi.s person. The many intermar- 
riages between his family and the royal families of 
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other Germanic kingdoms were undoubtedly intended 
if) prefiare the way for the predominance of his 
dyniisty in the West. Yet his supremacy was a 
divided one: to the Goth.s he was the king; to the 
Romans the patrician. Both nations were ruled by 
their own laws. The Edictum Theodorici of 512 was 


own people to conquer new territory. The course to 
be pur8ue<l wiw suggested by the Emperor Zeno. 
The Ostrogoths were to expel the usurper Odoacer, 
and thus tne emperor thougnt to be nd of dangerous 
neidibours. In 488 Theodoric started on the march 
with his own people and a large numbejr of Rugians. 
In 489 he defeated Odoacer on the Nonsa, later at 
V'erona, and in 490 on the Adige. He then besieged 
him in Rav^enna and forced him to surrender in 4^. 
Theodoric promised Odoacer Ixith life and freedom, 
but murdered him at a banquet fearing perhaps that 
lie might revolt again. 

Theodoric’s mastery of Italy being thus established, 
he at once showed his appreciation of the ancient cul- 


intended to introduce some degree of uniformity into 
the criminal law. All Theodoric's decrees, including 
this code, were in their language very conciliatory 
towards the Romans: the Roman population was to 
consider Gothic supremacy the guarantee of its se- 
curity and prosperity. 

In reality Theodoric's reign appeared to bring once 
more a Golden Age to the sorely-tried peninsula. 
Experts in well-lx>ring were brought from Africa to 
help restore the cultivation of the waterless country 
where the woods had been cut down; and swamps 
were drained. Books of magic and theatres were for- 
bidden, edicts were issued for the protection of an- 
cient monuments. Roman literature once more 


lure and political organization of the Empire, claim- 
ing to be its vicegerent and restorer in Western 
Europe. His efforts in this capa<nty were faithfully 
seconded by his minister CassicKlorus. Proud of 
his Gothic nationality, Thcnidoric, unlike the 
earlier barbaritm emperors, believed it possible to 
reconcile Roman and Germanic interests. His peo- 
ple shemed to him equal to the Romans in antiquity 
of descent and military renown, and he realized that 
his power rested solely on Gothic prowess. Appar- 
ently his kingdom was a continuation of tlie Roman 
Empire; in reality his polic>’^ wiis in direct and funda- 
mental contradiction to the Roman conception, by 
which all national individuality was to be lost in the 
State as a whole. This thwry of government which 
sougid to suppress nationalities was opposed by Tlieo- 
donc: he had a profound respect for national inde- 
p^dence, and had repeatedly taken up arms to main- 
tain it. 


flourished in Italy: its most brilliant representative 
was Boethius, who was able to combine the lofty 
ideals of Christianity with the dignity of the ancient 
philosophy. While tolerating the Catholic Church, 
Theodoric wnsidered himself the protector of Arian- 
ism; accordingly he sought to intervene diplomatically 
in favour of the Arians who were being persecuted by 
Justinian I. Nevertheless he allowed complete free- 
dom to the Catholic Church, at least so far aa dogma 
was concerned, though he considered himself entitled 
to appoint a pope, or to act as arbitrator in the schism 
betwwn Symmachus and Laurentius, and in general 
to bring any ecclesiastic to jud^ent. This same 
king who had come to Italy as the emperor's repre- 
sentative should not, at the end of his reign, have 
used such barbarous cruelty in suppressing that 
Roman national revolt againt Gothic rule in which 
the opposition of the Roman Church to Arianism led 
the pope, Constantinople, and the educate laity to 
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unite* The Senate in ita judicial capacity was or- 
dei^ to try those implicate in this conspiracy, and 
Boethius and his father-in-law, the Senator 

Symmachus, were condemned to death. Theodoric 
succumb^ to the effects of the bitter conviction that 
his conciliatory policy had failed, and fixim that time 
his health declined. He was buried in the truly rt'gal 
tomb at Ravenna. At a later date excessive sc^al 
prompted the disinterment of the Arian king, but 
he continues to live in a wonderful legend, which 
assumes many forms, as the warrior king of the 
heroic age of the German people. On stormy nights 
the jieasantH still whisper of Dietrich of Bcnic, as 
they C 4 dl Theodoric, riding through the air with his 
wild followers. 

Cawmodohcs, ed. Mommsrn, Varxct (Berlin, Moioiurk, 

Ontgotitiche. Studien m Nnuju Archiv <ier Genclluchaft fUr altrrt 
deutaehe 0«*chichi9kunde, XIV, XV; Hodgkin, hafi/ ami krr In- 
muhrt (I.,oadon, 1892 — ); Villari, Lf Mivamone barlHirtche in 
Jtalui (Milan, 1901>), Hartmann, (Seachuhtr lUtitenn *m AbUet- 
alter I (Leipaig, 1897); pKKiuicnorTKn, Throdortch der Oroeee 
(Maini. 1910). 

IraNZ KAMPfiRft. 


Theodorus and Thoophanes (calknl Graph, 
“written upon“, ypaTTol), Saints: Thwidorus. b 
aljout 775; d. about S42~43; TlwHuihanes, b. aliout 
778; d. 845. The.s<‘ champions ot the veneration 
of images diirinc the w'coiui Iconoclastic con- 
troversy in the East were bnithers and natives 
of Jerusalem, Both entered th(* monast,ery of 
St. Sabas, near Jerusalem, which, at that time 
was under the guidance of Miehaid, later ffynreUut* 
of the Patriarch of Jerusalem. The brothers hiui 
an excellent theologie^il training and were z<*al- 
ous, strict ascetics. About 812 they entered a mon- 
astery at Omstantinople, where in opiMmition to the 
Emperor Leo V (813-20) they eiuTget ically defended 
the veneration of images, and consettuently were 
exiled. Under the succeeding einjw'ror, Michael II 
(820-29), they were brought into the monastery of 
Sosthenes on the Bosphorus. M ichaers successor, t he 
tyrannical and Iconoclastic Th<8>philo8 (82tM2), 
exiled them again, but recalled them in 830 to the 
capital, had them 8cx>urged wweral times, and htul 
twelve linens of verse cut into their skin (hence i he nick- 
name “written uiK)n“). They were once more sent 
into exile, where Theodorus dje<l, while T h<*ophanes 
hvetl to see the closer of the Iconochislic contro- 
versy in 842 during the reign of th(‘ Iknpn^ rhec>- 
<iora. In this same year he was raiwHl to the Arch- 
diocoiie of Niciea and admmistenKl it until his death 
Theophancs wrote a large number of religious poems, 
among them one on his dead bn)ther, but they have 
not yet been published (cf. Christ and I*aranikaM, 
“ Anthologia gneca carniinum chri.stianorum , Lei|>- 
zig 1781). The brothers are vencrat<‘d lis saints 
In the Gref‘k Church the feast, of Theophancs is ob- 
iierviHi on 11 October, thiit of ThtHidorus on 2^ !><;- 
cember. In the Roman Church Iho (casts of 1 Kith 
are celebrated on 27 Decemlier (C>'f. 
darium manuale utriusque I>clc*sue , 1, 3<K), .afis 


BO.), 

Vita neodari Orapti In P G CX\% 6.W-4W3 
Cantacukena, Vito Theodort et wi 1 

Keramrch in 'Kvakiera /J V 

223; V. .379-90; VaiuiA, MM le Sum dir 
Orapti, HI. rA/^rif et Ht. Thiophane m Revue de I orient chrttien, 
VI 0901), 313 HQ., 610 »q. 


J. P. Kirsch. 


Theodorus Loctor, a lector attached to the 
Church of St. Sophia of Constantinople in the early 
part of the sixth century. At the rijqucst of a friend 
he compiled in four books his “Historia Tripartita . 
an epitome of the historians Socrates, Sozomcn, and 
Theodoret, made up of exceipts firjm them. An 
imperfect copy of this work exists in MS. but it has 
never been published; Valaiius used it, attaching per- 
ham too much importance to the reiwlingH he found 
XIV.— 37 


in it, in his edition of the al>ovc>*na]ned hktorii^ 
Theodorus also compoeed a hbtofy in two books whioh 
carried the narrative of the “ Hist. Trip, ** from the 
death of Theodosius II up to the times of Justin I, 
This work is unfortauately lost, but two long series 
of exceri^ts are preserveni tmuiuly l>eariug the title 
'A»6 RaXXirrsu which, ht»’wever, is 

muinous (De liior, **ZiMtsclmft f. Kirehengesch.**, 
VI, 4H9; Prcusc'hen in “Realenencyk. f. Prot, thwil.*’, 
8. V.); quotations alm» are found in the writings of Ht. 
John oi Damascus and the Acta of the Seventh Gen- 
eral Council. The history oives its value tc> the 
scantiness of our information eonceming the periotl it 
tnuits rather than to its merits. It is full of marvel- 
lous stories. 1'he only indications of the time when 
Thetnlore livinl are the datn at which his history 
ended ami his s|K'aking of the “holy memory” of 
Tlimdon't — I k‘ w»»uld hardly have done Uiis after the 
“Thnn? Chapters” controversy. 

De Boor, op.nt : pREtmcHRM, op,eit. (lA^tpslc, 1007); NoMTl 
in TilbiHtfffn Thrd Quart. (1861), M9 e<|.; HaSSasiM, !#• Tkaad, 
Lectorr. Theophanta prateipua /o^^e in Comment. jnAi/^4. Jenenaie, I, 
16.‘l miq ; BA.KPKNnKwKR-HHAnAN. Patroioffu (ftt. Ixwi*, 190H), 
552. The frogmontu of thr» HiMory w«*r« pubIkhMl by Vadmucs 
A nd rPpnntiMl in P U,, LXXXVl. For MidiiloniU osiMirptw to b* 
found In tht* WTitmKn of Nioeta*. Aod CMAirrowit i-a* o» Nicjia, 
DiERAur in //wK. Jahrb., XXIV. 563 tq. 

F, J. Bacchus. 


Theodo«iopolis» a titular metropolitan see of 
Thracia Prima. In the beginning the city was called 
Apros, or preferably Aproij later in its hisUiry it be- 
came known as the (*>>lonia (Claudia Aprensis (Ptolemy » 
“GtHigraphia”, vol. Ill, cap. xi,p. 7). In the fourth 
century, according tt> Arnrnianus Alaroelliims (XXVII, 
iv, 12), It was the principal city of the country 
south of H(Tacl(‘a. 'hu* official name of TIkhmIo- 
sioiMJis, which wivs given to the city by either Thini- 
doHiuH 1. or Th<*od()siim II, was rarely used; it was 
commonly called Apros. At first suffragan episcopal 
setMif HeracUui in the KiiroiH*an province, Ajmw had 
already in bit) b(8'n clcvakNl tc» an autooephaUtus 
archicinscojial s<8‘ (Gelzcr. “ Ungtsdruckie . . . TexUt 
dcr Notitiie cpiscopatuum 535), which title it still 
retaimsl in 117(). However in 1179, Romanus si^ns 
himm-lf as Mctn>iK>litau of Apros, and the “Noiitia 
cpiKcopatuiim” of Manmd 1 Comncrius, which dates 
from t Ins suin(‘ cisadi, also refers to Apros as a nietni- 
is>litaii H(‘e (G<‘lzcr, op. cit., 587). This m;e must have 
disappcartHl at the <uid of the fourtwnfh century, or 
in the beginning of the fiftcnmlh century, for in the 
“ Notit iic” Hub.H(*qu<*nt to 1 453 no mention of it is to be 
found. Is* Qui(*n, “Oriens ehristiamis”, 1, 1125- 
1 12H, makesspecialmcntionof eleven bishopH belonging 
tx) this HK‘, among whom are Babylnsin 458; Andreas 
ill 53b; John m 787; Sal»baH in 878; ami in 1351, Ga- 
briel, tin* last one known. From 1204, as long as the 
citv remained in the hiinds of the Crusaders, Apros 
was a Homan ar(‘.hdioe.eM<‘; in 1244 it was already a 
titular archbishoprie “ Hierarchia catluihea 

Iiiedn levi”, I. 94 ; 11, 101). Under Hie Franks, w!»o 
callefl It Naph-s, Apros belorigwl to 'rhiHshwiius liror 
nas, the (ireek, who luwl marri<*d Agnes, sister of 
Kiiig Philip Augustus. I'he Bulgarians took the city 
and destroyiNl it in 1205; later it fell anew under the 
sway of Uie Franks and the Gretjks (Villefiardoum, 
ed. VVailly, 39(M)1. 403, 413-15, m). The exm^t sit- 
uation of Aiiros IS not known; Ttiraasehek, ‘ /ur 
Kunde dor Hamius-Halbinscl”, 52, identities it with 
Kestriciie on the iV«ija-I>ere, south of HaIn*boh m 
the sanjak of Rodosto. 

(Jeoirraphia, «kI. MClubs, I, 4S9; pAm.i(^WisiiowA, 
Hml • kneychpidie <<«t claevieehen AUertumeu/ieamedutft, •, v. 
Aproi. 
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Tlitodotiopolis* Hef* Erzicruii, Diocmig or. 

Th#odofiiii I (Flavius Thbodosius), Roman Em- 
peror, b. in Spain, about 346; d. at Milan, 17 January, 
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and the oonventual housea. The unfortunate Bonder* 
bund war had broken the iiower and confidence of the 
Catholks, and the victorioue Radical party forced 
upon the country a oonstitutional leaipie pledged to 
the destruction of Catholic interests. In consequence 
of his aealoua defence of the Churchi Father Theodosius 
was forced to fly to Alsace in 184 1 . But in August of 
the same year he returned, and brought his ext)eri- 
encc to bw on plans for the welfare of the Church 
and people. First he founded the Institute of the 
IFVanciscan Sisters of the Holy Cross. In the Ca- 
puchin church at Altorf on Id Oct., 1844, the first 
three sisters received the habit of the Third Oixler of 
St. Francis. Their constitutions enjoin upon them 
to make themselves all to all in order to win souls to 
Christ and to do nothing which might repel any from 
their mode of life. From this foundation grew the 
congregation of teaching sisters, with their mother- 
house at Memingen, which has now about, 1200 
members. Later on leather Theodosius foundetl the 
congregation of Sisters of Mercy at Ingenbohl, which 
numbers 5251 sisters in 878 institutions. These con- 
gregations have been approvinl by the Holy See. Hot h 
arc actively engaged in educational works; they have 
foundling asylums, orphanages, kindergartens, jKHir 
schools, boarding-schools for girls, and seniinaric's for 
teachers. Both have in their homes for girls a patron- 
age, as the French call it, for servant girls, factory 
workers, shop assistants, and others. The Sisters of 
Mercy nave, besides, homes for the piKir and sick, 
and undertake private nursing. 

In the meantime Father Thw)dosius was himself 
busy as a 8ch<x)lmaster. He supTinteiidfHl the 
people’s schools {V olksschiileyi) ^ which aix» attendt‘d 
by others besides the jxwr. He promoted continu- 
ation schools and was in favour of tcndinical instruc- 
tion for apprentices and workmen. He foun(le<{ anew 
the suppressed Jesuit ColU^e, Maria-Hilf *u Hchuyz, 
where tnere are now more than 4(X) pupils. It com- 
prises a gymnasium, lyceum, and an mduHt-rial 
school with technical and mercantile departments. 
To stir up anew Catholic life he cugt^e<i in rM^pular 
missions and retreats for priests. I'o pn>vide for 
the needs of Catholics in IVjtestant parts of Switzer- 
land he founded the home missions for which he 
provided a special fund. The in.stitution of the 
annual conference of the Swiss bishojw was Uirgely 
due to his efforts. To bring Swiss Catholics toget her. 
to strengthen Catholic filing, and to organize social 
works, he founded the Pius Society. For this society 
Father Theodosius worked hoarder than for all <nse; 
it was in connexion with this that he mon^ fully 
expounded his Christian social ideas. He was very 
keen upon the care and insp<*ction of the helpless and 
dependent, such as boarded-out chihlren, apprentic<*s, 
neglected children, and discharged prisoners. With 
regard to the labour question Father Theodosius ex- 
pressed himself very fully in his sf>eech at Frankfort 
m ISfi't. In demanding the Christ ianizing of mdus- 
try, trade unions, and workmen’s cnxlit banks, he 
said: “Formerly monasteries were turned inU) fac- 
tories, now factories must become monasteries, an<l the 
profits must be shared with the workers’’. Fa<rtone« 
were established to cany out this ideji, but they failixl, 
owing to a lack of business capacity in the founders. 
At Ingenbohl Father Theodosius founded a printing 
and book-binding establishment and a society f«>r the 
distrilnition of gwxi books. Among his own writings 
are the “ Legends of the Saints” in four volumes. His 
^irit was well expressed in the saying of Ht. August- 
ine which on the eve of his death he wrote in the no<^ 
book of a teacher: “In neoessariis unitas, in dubiis 
Ubertas, in omnibus charitas”. A favourite maxim 
of his was: “Whatever is the need of the time, is God s 
Will”. 


KsAimuJDC, P. Tkmitmtm OBt. Ostl, ISSS); ELSSKifS, P. 
Tkmdaiim* (iMeme, 1855); Peamaa, Ltben, u. Wiarlun dM P. 


1893); Vaacii, P. TkmMm (liie«nl^hK 1897), 

Fath&h CtrriaiBitT. 

Thoodotion Vmioix. Bee VnBaioNs op ttm 

Biblk. 

Tlieodotua of Saint, martyr. On 18 

May the Homan Martyrology says: “At Aneyra, in 
Galatia, the martyr Saint Theodotus and the saintly 
virgins ThtHmsa, his aunt. Alexandra, Claudia, Faina, 
Euphrasia, Matruua, and Julitta”. etc. They art' 
meiit lontni in all the meiuilcwieii, and Theodotus has a 
siHxnal feast on 7 June (Nilles, *’Kal. man.’', I, 182, 
and 11, 5Hd). He is patron of iimkeepers. Km- 
blcnis: l4>rchcH and the swortl. According to the Acts 
tActa SS.. May, IV, 147) Theoiiotus was a married 
man who kept an inn at. Aneyra, the capital of Gala- 
iia. lie is dtwcnlxHl as a man ver>’ zeakius in the per- 
fonnanre of his Christian duties, endowtHl with many 
virtues, t^jMHnally charity towivrds his neighbour, lie 
brought smm»rH to rei>entance and strengthened many 
in their faith during ilie |H»rH<H*ut ion which Thooc- 
tc'iuis, the gov<‘nior of the pn)vmct% was carrying on, 
alxmt ill a(‘fH>rdanw with the edict of Diocletian. 
The name of a wrtain Victor is mentioned as one who 
grew weak in his proft^asion of Christianity and re- 
eeivcMi iniK’h enwniragement fnuii Tlieodotus. The 
governor ordt'nni that all provisions cxikxmhI for sale 
should first Im* offennl to the idols. InwHiotus laid 
in stores of gisKls aiul his hoiiw* iMwame a n^fugt' for 
the Christians, a hospital for the sick, and aiilaoe for 
Divine worship. At Malos. alsmt five mtitw from 
Aneyra, he sought out the IxHly of the niart.yr, Valens, 
and gave it C!hrtstian burial, lieturuing to Aneyra 
he found the CTirislians in great trouble. The seven 
virgins mentioned oIkivc hiul iKHm callwl Ix'fnre the 
judges ami miMie a valiimt profession of their faith; 
they w'ere then w'lit to a houm*of debauehetys but pre- 
servfHl t ii(‘ir purit y . Then t hey were obligeti to suffer 
cruel t^irinents and were cast into the mm with stones 
atlmduHl U) their Iwdios. ThtHidotUH suecewied in 
H’lwnimg the bodim ami honoural>!y burying them. 
In conM<*(|uenee h(^ was liiTosied, ana after many suf- 
ferings was killini by the sword: his l)ody was miracu- 
lously brought U} Mal<« ami there entombwl by the 
priwt FronU). A i hajM*! was built over the grave, and 
the saint was held in gn'at veneration, 'fiie logfuid 
is tokl by Nilus who claims h) have b<wn on eyo-wit<- 
ness a gn*ttt part of what he doscribtss. Iluinart 
(page 372) i>lae<^ it among his “Acta siuettra ct st'- 
l<*ettt”. Pio Frunehi priKiuccHl a critical cflition of the 
Acts in “Htudi c Tf^sti” (Rome, IftOI). He cxjiisid- 
erwl them trustworthy, but lator changtMl hiii opinion. 
Dtdchaye (Anal. Boll., XXII, 320, and XXIlf, 478) 
says: “TTie kernel of the legend is a tale narrated by 
H<;rodolUH, whiles the existence* of the hero of the nar- 
rative IS not vouehini for by any hisUiric document.” 
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Theodulf fTHRoi>T?Lrtm, TnKont7tPK)» Bishop of 
Orkarm, a wriU*r skilled in poetic forms and a learned 
thwdogian, b. in Hpain about 760; d. at Angers, 
France, 18 Dec., 821. By descent a Goth, he be- 
came More 794 a member of the court of Charle- 
magne, where he was, next t4> Alcfuin, the most dis- 
tinguished aiifl leoniefl person . CTiorlemagne grtinied 
him (alxnit 798) the BwlKipric of Orleans and several 
abbeys He laboured miceeiisfully in his diocese as a 
reformer both of the clergy and people, as is shown by 
his two Capitularies, one of which has forty-six 
chapters; he also encouraged schools. In 798 he was 
sent, wit h Bishop Lcidrad of Lyons, as a royal mes- 
senger (mu$m iominicuM) to the southern part of 
France In his poem. “Versus contra Judkis”, hi 
which he complains of the severity of Frankish law 
and addresses earnest wamingi to the judge«r h* 
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an aocmint of his experiences while on this mis- 
TOO. As a writer on theology he took part in the dis- 
pute over the term FUioque (the procession of the 
Holy Ghost from the Son as well as from the Father) 
and defended this doctrine at the request of Charle- 
magne in the treatise, De spiritu sancto^’. He also 
wrote at the wish of the emperor, “De ordine bap- 
tismi'', a description of the ceremonies at baptism. 
He is fWther, apparently, the author of an expobition 
of the Holy Mass and of the Creed. As regards 
language and metre he occupies the first place among 
the poets of the Carlovingian era and distin^mhed 
himself by spirit and skill; particularly interesting are 
the letters which he wrote in the form of poems giving 
an animated picture of the life at court. His hymn 
for Palm Sunday, “Gloria, laus, et honor*' (Anal- 
ecta hymnica, L, 160 sq.), came into liturgical use. 
He is also known as a patron and lover of art. He 
was still in favour at tne beginning of the reign of 
Louis the Pious, but later, benng accused of sharing 
in the conspiracy of King Bernard of Italy, was con- 
sequently aeposed in 81 B and exiled to Angers. 

P,L., Cv. 187-380; Mon. Germ. Hiat. Poetm cbvx Carolxni, I, 
487-581; Baunasd, Thiodulfe SttWt d'OrUam (Orl^axw, 1860); 
CuiMiARD, Tk4oduu« (Orl4anfl, 1802); MANirru*. Oesch. der lot. 
LMtmUur det MUtAoUtn, I (Munioh, 1911), 537-4«3. 
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Theology. — The subject will be treated under the 
several Heads of: I. Dogmatic (with its parts, Chris- 
tology and Soteriology) j II. Moral; III. Pastoral; 
IV. Ascetical; V. Mystical. 

I. Dogmatic Thboixxiy. — Dogmatic theology is that 
part of theology which treats of the theoretical truths 
of faith concerning God and His works {domata 
fidei)y whereas moral theology has for its siibjeet- 
matter the practical truths of morality {dogmata 
morum). At times, apologetics or fundamental 
th(X)logy is called “general dognialic theoIop^“, 
dogmatic theology proper being distinguished from 
it as “special dogmatic theology However, 
according to present-day usage, apologetics is 
no longer treated as part of dogmatic theology 
but has attained the rank of an independent 
science, being ^nerally redded as the introduction 
to ana foundation of dogmatic theology. The 
present article shall deal first with those questions 
which are fundamental to dogmatic theology and 
then briefly review its historical development due to 
the acumen and indefatigable industry with which the 
theologians of every civilised country and of every 
century have cultivated and promoted this science. 

A. fundamental Questions. — (1). Definition and 
Nature of Dogmatic Theology. — To define dogmatic 
theology, it will be best to start from the general 
notion of theology. Considered etymologically, 
thi^olojty (Gr. BioXoyfa, i. e. letpl OeoO Xdyoi) moans 
objectively the science treating of God, subjectively, 
the scientific knowledge of God and Divine things. 
If defined os the science conoerainp; God (doctrina de 
Zieo), the name of theolo^ applies as well to the 
philosophicad knowledge ot God, which is cast into 
scientific form in naturS theology or theodicy. How- 
ever, unless theodicy is free from errors, it cannot lay 
claim to the name of theology. For this reason, 

niust at^onoe S set ^aslde sa false theolo|5y. *^e 
theology of heretics also, so far as it contains grave 
errors, must be excluded. In a higher and more per- 
fect sense we call theolojgy that sdence of God and 
Divine things which, objecUvejb^, is bas^ on ^per- 
natural revmtion. and m^ectively, is viewed in the 
light of Christhui tmth. Theology thus broadens out 
into Christian doctrine (doctrina fidei) and c^nbraces 
not only the particular doctrines of God’s existence, 
essence, and triune personality, but all the truths 


revealed by God. The Patristic era did not, as a 
rule, take theology in this wide sense. For the 
earlier Fathers, strictly limiting the term theology to 
doctrine about God, distinguished it from the doc- 
trine of His external activity, especially from the 
Incarnation and Eedemption, which they included 
under the name of the “Divine economy* . Now, if 
God is not only the primary object but also the first 
principle of Christian theology, then its ultimate end 
likewise must be God; that is to say. it must teach, 
effect, and promote union with God through religion. 
Consequently, it lies in the verjy essence of themogy 
to be the doctrmc not only of God and of faith, but 
also of religion {doctrina religUmu). It is this triple 
function vdiich gave rise to the old adage of the 
School: Theologia Deum docei^ a Deo doceiur^ ad Deum 
ducU (Theology teaches of God, is taught by God, and 
leads to God). 

However, neither superaatural theology in general 
nor dogmatic theology in particular is sufficiently 
specified by its material cJbject or its end, since 
natural theolog>^ treats of God and Divine things 
and shows that union with God is a religious duty. 
What essentially distinguishes the two sciences is 
the so-called formal principle or formal object. 
Supernatural theology considers God and Divine 
thmgs solely in the supernatural light of external reve- 
lation and internal faith, analyzes them scientifically, 
proves them and penetrates as far as possible into their 
meaning. From this it follows that theology com- 
prehends all those and only tho^ doctrines which are 
to be found in the sources of faith, namely Scripture 
and Tradition, and which the infallible Church pro- 
poses to us. Now, among these revealed truths tnere 
are many which reason, by its own natural power, can 
discover, comprehend, and demonstrate, especially 
those that pertain to natural theology and ethics. 
These truths, however accessible to unaided reason, 
receive a theological colouring only by being at the 
same time supernaturally revealed and accepted on 
the ground of infallible authority. The act of 

faith being nothing else than the unconditional sur- 
render of human reason to the sovereign authority of 
the wdf-revealing God, it is plain that Catholic theol- 
ogy is not a purely philosopliical science like mathe- 
matics or metaphysics; it must rather, of its very na- 
ture be an authoritative science, basing its teachings, 
especially of the mysteries of faith, on the authority 
of Divine revelation and the infallible Church estab- 
lished by Christ; for it is the Divine mission of the 
Church to preserve intact the entire deposit of faith 
(de'poniumjidei) t to preach and explain it authori- 
tatively. There are, it is true, many non-Catholics 
and even some Catholics who are irritated at seeing 
Catholic theology bow before an external authority. 
They take offence at conciliar decrees, papal decisions 
ex cathedra, the censure of theological opinions, 
the index of forbidden books, the Syllabus, the oath 
against Modernism. Yet all these eccMastical regu- 
lations flow naturally and logically from the formal 
principle of Christian theology: the existence of 
I)ivine revelation and the right of the Church to de- 
mand, in the name of Christ, an unwavering belief in 
eertain truths concerning faith and morals, ^o reject 
the authority of the Church would be equivalent to 
id>andomng supernatural revelation ahd contemning 
God himseu, wno can neither deceive nor be deceived, 
since He is Truth itself, and who speaks through the 
mouth of the Church. Consequently, theology as a 
science, if it would avoid the danger of error, must ever 
remain under the tutelage and guidance of tne Church. 
To a Catholic, theob^ without the Church is as 
absuixl as theology without God. Dogmatic theo- 
logy. then, may be defined as the scientific eiposition 
ci the entire theoretioal doctrine oonceming God 
Himself and His external activity, based on the dog- 
mas of the Church. 
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(2) Dogmatic Theology as a Scieocc. — Considering 
that theoK>gy depends essentially on the Church, a 
serious difficulty arises at once. How, one may ask, 
can theology claim to be a science in the genuine 
sense of the word? If the aim and result of thcndogi- 
cil investigation is settled in advance by an authority 
that attributes to itself infallibility and will brook no 
contradiction, if the line of march is, as it were, clearly 
mapped out and strictly prescrilied, how can there be 
any question of true science or of scientific fn^Klom? 
Are not the dogmatic pnwfs, suppomi to demonst rate 
an infallible dogma, after all mere dialectical jday, 
sham science, reasoning made U) order? Prejudice* 
against Catholic theology, prevalent in the world at, 
large, is beginning to bear fruit: in many countries 
the theological faculties, still existing in the state 
universities, art* looked upon as so much uselt^ss bal- 
last, and the demand is being made to relegate thi'm 
to the episcopal seminaries, where t hey can no longer 
injure the intellectual freedom of the peoph*. The 
downright iinfaimess of this attitude is obvious when 
one considers that the universities sprang ini and de- 
veloped in the shadow of the ( 'hurch and or Catholic 
theology; and that, moreover, the exaggeration of 
scientific freedom may prove fata! to the profane 
seiences ae well. Unless it, presuppow* certain truths, 
which can no more be demonstrated than many mys- 
teries of faith, science ceA\ achieve nothing; and unless 
it recogniae the limits that are sot to invest igatioii, the 
boasted freMom will degc‘nerat,e into lawh'ss and 
arbitrary anarchy. As the logician starts from no- 
tions, the jurist from legal texts, the historian from 
facts, the chemist from material substances as things 
which demand no proof in his casi^, so tin* th<*ologuin 
receives his material from the hands of the Uhurch and 
deals with it according to the tuIgh which tin* scientist 
applies in his own branch. 

The view, moreover, that scientific rowarch is al>- 
solutely free and independent of all authority is 
fanciful and distorted. To the freedom of science, 
the authority of the individual eonseienee, and of 
human society as well, sets an impass«l>le limit,. 
Even the civil power would have to exereisc* iln 
authority in the form of punishment if a uniyi'rsity 
professor, presuming on the freedom of H(*ienlific 
thought and researem, should teach openly that bur- 
glary, murder, adultery, revolution, and anarchy are 
^lermissible. We may concede that (he (yatholic 
theologian, being subjeet to ecclesiastiral authority, 
is more closely bound than the professtir of the 
secular sciences. Yet the difference is one of degree 
only, inasmuch as every science and every inv<*eti- 
gator is bound by the moral and religious duty of 
subordination. Some Scholastics, it is true, e. g. 

Durandus and Vasquez, denied to Christian th<*ology 
a strictly scientific character, on the ground that the 
content of faith is obscure and incapable of demon- 
stration. But their argument dcK^ not carry con- 
viction. At most it proves that dogmatic science 
is not of the same kind and order as the profane 
sciences. What is essential to any muonre is not- 
intc?rnal evidence, but merely certainty of its first 
principles. 

There ore many profane sciences which borrow 
unproved from a superior science their highest prin- 
ciples; these are the so-called suhsiaiary 

propositions, which serve as premises for further con- 
clusions. The theologian does the same. He, loo, 
borrows the first principles of his science from the 
higher knowledge of God without proving them. 
Every subaltern science supposes of (X)ur»e in the 
superior discipline the power to give a strict demon- 
stration of the assumed premises. But all scientific 
axioms rest ultimately on metaphysics, and met^ 
physics itself is unable to prove strictly all its princi- 
ples; all it can do is to dmend them against attack. 
It is plain then that every science without exception 


rests on ^ioms and postulates which, though osriain« 
yet admit of no demonstration. The mathematiciaa 
18 aware that the existence* of g(»oinetry, the surest 
and most palpable of all sciences, depends entirely 
on the sound ness of the postulate of parallels. N ever- 
thelces, this very tK>stulatc* is far from being demon- 
strable. In fact, siiux^ no convinctiig proof of it 
was forthcoming, theix* has aristm sini'e the time of 
Gauss a more general, non-Euclidean gemnetry. of 
which the Euclidean is only a ejH^cial earn*. Why, 
then, should ('aiholic tluHilogy, becaust* of its |>ostu- 
lates, Icmmatdf and mysteries, be denied the name 
of a science? Apart from the ilornain of dogma 
proper, the thc‘ologian may appitmcli the numenius 
e(»iitroversial questions and mort* intrieate problems 
with the same freiHlom as is enjoytHi by any other 
scientist. Oni* thing, however, must never he lost 
sight of. No seieiiee is at lilKTty to uiMiet theorems 
which have Iwnm establislnvl onw ami for all; they 
must Iw* n garded as unshaken dogmas uiKin whicii 
the entire strurture is bas<Ml. Similarly, the articles 
of faith iniisf not bf* lookcnl ui>on by (he theologian 
os troublesome barriers, hut as hea<'on-lighiH Uiat 
warn tin* mariner, show him the tnie course, and 
preserve him from shipwr<*ck. 

(3) Methods of Dogmatic Tlnxilogy. — Whereim 
otlier sciences, ns, for mstanee, tlMKxliey, begin with 
proving the exist cnee of God, it lies beyond the scope 
of theology to discover doginatie trut hs. The siibjeet- 
miitter with which the student of thf*ok)gy has to 
deal is offen'd to him in the dejKwit of faith and, 
n‘<luriMl to its hrif‘fest form, is to Iw found in the 
Cat(‘chisin. If the th(*ologian is content with deriv- 
ing the dogmas from the sourcing of faith and with 
explaining them, he is lanipiiHl with “imsitive** tht*- 
ology, GuicIihI by the doctrinal authority of the 
Church, he eidls history atul criticisin to his aid to 
find in Hcrniture and Tradition the genuine, unalloyi^ 
truth. If to this fxmitive eWiKUit is joinixl a jKilemio 
t(*n(lencv, we have “controversial’* theology, which 
was carmnl to its high(‘sl iierfi'ctiim in the w'venteenth 
century by ('ardinal bellarinine. Posit iv«» theology 
must prove its theses by conidusive arjguments drawn 
from Scripture and Tradition; hence it- is closely n*- 
iaf<si to exegesis and history. As exegele, the 
logian inusi first of all accept t.lie inspiration of th« 
Bible as the Word of G(k 1. But even when elueitia- 
ting its rocaning, la* wdl always bear in mind the 
unitnimou.H int<*rpr<*tatiori of the Fathers, the her- 
meneutical firinciples of the Church, and the diriw- 
lions of the Holy lu his chararter us historian, 
the thf?ologian rniist not lay asith* his bidief in the 
«ufM*nuitural origin of (Tirirtiiimity and in the Divine 
institution of the Church, if he is 1x) give a true and 
objective aci*ount of tnulition, of the history of 
dogma, and of patrology. For, just as the Bible, 
being the Word of (imi, Wfis written under the imme- 
diate inspiration of the Holy Ghost, so Tradition was, 
and iH, gtiidisl in a Mp<*cial manner by (iod, WhoTWo 
flcTves it from being curt-aikjd, mutilated, or falsified. 

CnnsiHiuently, he who from the outiiel deeiares ths 
Bible to be an ordinary bfwik, rnirac'h*s and r>ropheci<*ii 
impossible and old-fashioned, the Church a great in- 
Btitution for deadening thought, (he Fathers of the 
Church pious prat tlers, is quite incaoabh*, even irom a 
purely wieiitilir standpoint, of understanding OckI’s 
momentous disyK*nsat ions to mankind. From this 
we may conclude how uneiM'h^iast ical and at the 
mime time how imseientific are thoflK* historians who 
prefer to explain t he works of the Fathers without due 
regard for et^clcsianiical traflition^ which was the 
mental environment in which they lived and breathed. 
For it is only when we discover the living link wbkh 
bound them to the Apostolic Tradition of which they 
are witnes<v*s, that we shall undemtand their writings 
and establish the heterodoxy of some pass^csi, m for 
instance, ttre Origenistic apoeatmUmi m thft wntuip 
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of Gregory of Nyaea. When Piua X, by his Motu 
Proprio of 1 Sept., 1910. solemnly oblig^ all pnests to 
adhere to these jprinciples, he did more than recall to 
our minds the tune-hallowed rules of Christian faith; 
he freed history and criticism from those baneful ex- 
crescences which impeded the growth of true science. 

When the dogmatic material with the help of the 
historical method has been derived from its sources, 
another momentous task awaits the theologian: the 
philosophical appreciation, the speculative examina- 
tion and elucidation of the material brought to hght. 
This is the purpose of the “scholastic” method, from 
which ^‘scholastic theology” takes its name. 

The scope of the scholastic method is fourfold: 
(a) to open up completely the content of dogma and 
to analyze it by means of dialectics; (b) to establish a 
logical connexion between the various dogmas and to 
unite them in a well-knit system; (c) to derive new 
truths, called “theological conclusions”, from the 
premises by syllogistic reasoning; (d) to find reasons, 
analogies, congruous arguments for the domas. but 
above all to show that the mysteries of faith, though 
beyond the reach of reason, are not contra^ to its 
laws, but can be made acceptable^ to our intellect. 
It is evident that the ultimate purpose of these phil- 
osophical speculations cannot be to resolve dogma 
finally into mere natural truths, or to strip the mys- 
teries of their supeniatural character, but to explain 
the truths of faith, to provide for them a philosophi- 
cal basis, to bring them nearer to the human mind. 
Faith must ever remain the solid rock-bottom on 
which reason builds up, and faith m its turn strives 
after understanding {Jidea queerena intdleclum) , Hence 
the famous axiom of St. Anselm of Canterbury: 
Credo tU inlellegam. However highly one may e^ 
teem the results of positive theology, one thing is 
certain: the scientific character of dogmatic theology 
does not rest so much on the exactness of its exeget ical 
and historical proofs as on the philosophical grasp of 
the content of dogma. But in attempting this task, 
the theologian cannot look for aid to modern phi- 
losophy with its endless confusion, but to the glorious 
past of his own science. What else are the moclern 
systems of philosophy, sceptical criticism, Positivism, 
Pantheism. Monism, etc., than ancient errors cast into 
new mouias? Rightly does Catholic theology cling 
to the only true and eternal pliilosophy of common 
sense, which was established by Divine Providence 
in the Socratic School, carried to its highest perfec- 
tion by Plato and Aristotle, purified from the minutest 
traces of error by the Scholastics of the thirteenth 
C(?ntury. 

This is the Aristotelo-scholastic philosophy, which 
has gained an ever stronger foothold in ecclesiastical 
institutions of learning. Guided by sound peda- 
gogical principles, Popes Leo XIII and Pius X offi- 
cially prescribed this philosophy as a preparation for 
the study of theology, and recommended it as a model 
method for the speculative treatment of dogma. 
While in his famous Encyclical “Pascendi” of 8 Sent., 
1907, Pius X praises positive th(»olog>' and frankly 
recognizes its necessity, yet he sounds a note of warn- 
ing not to become so absorbed in it as to neglect 
scholastic theolog>', which alone can impart a scien- 
tific grasp of dogma. These papal rescripts were 
probi^ly inspired by the sad experience that any 
other than ^holastic philosophy, instead of eluci- 
dating and clarifying, only falsifies and destroys 
domna, as is clearly wiown by the histoiy of Nomi- 
nalism, the philosophy of the Renaissance Hermesian- 
ism, GUntherianism, and Modernism. The develop- 
ment also of Protestant theolo^, which, entering 
into close union with modem philosophy, swayed to 
and fro between the extremes of fmth and unfaith 
and did not even recoil from Pantheism, is a warning 
example for the Catholic theologian. This does not 
mean that Catholic theology has received no stimu- 


lus whatever from modem philosophy since the days 
of Kant (d. 1804). As a matter of fact, the critical 
tendency has quickened the critico-historical sense of 
Cathohe theologians in regard to method and 
demonstration, has given more breadth and depth to 
their statement of problems, and has shown fully tl o 
value of the “theoretical doubt” as the starting-point 
of every scientific investigation. All these advances, 
as far as they mark real progress, have exerted a salu- 
tary influence on theology also. But they can never 
repair the material damages caused to sacred science, 
when, abandoning St. Thomas Aquinas, it went hand 
in hand with Kant and other champions of our agt*. 
But since the Aristotelo-scholastic philosophy also is 
capable of cont inual development, there is reason to 
expect for the future a progressive improvement of 
spi'culative theology. 

Another method of arriving at the truths of faith is 
mysticism, which appeals rather to the heart and the 
feelings than to the intellect, and sensibly imparts a 
knowledge of Divine things through pious medita- 
tion. As long as mysticism keeps in touch with 
scholasticism and does not exclude the intellect com- 
pletely, it is ent it led to existence for the simple reason 
that faith lays hold on the whole man, and penetrates 
his thoughts, desires, and sentiments. The greatest 
mystics, as Hugh of St. Victor, Bernard of Clairvaux, 
and Bonaventure, were at the same time distinguished 
Scholastics. A heart that has preserved the faith 
and simplicity of its childhoo<i, takes delight even 
now in the writings of Henry Suso (d. 1365). But 
whenever mystuusm emancipates itself from the guid- 
ance of reason and makes light of the doctrinal 
authority of the Church, it readily falls a prey to 
Pantheism and pseudo-mysticism, which are the 
bane of all true religion. Meister Eckhart, whose 
propositions witc condemned by Pope John XXII in 
1329, is a warning example. There is little in the 
present trend of thought that would be favourable to 
mysticism. The scepticism which has poisoned the 
minds of our generation, the uncontrolled greed for 
wealth, the feverish haste in commercial enterprises, 
even the dulling habit of reading the daily paiiers — all 
these are only too apt to disturb the serene atmos- 
phere of Divine contemplation, and play havoc with 
the interior life, the necessary conmtions under 
which alone the tender flower of mystical piety can 
blossom. Modernism claims to possess in its imme- 
diate and immanent sense of God a congenial soil for 
the growth of mysticism; this soil, however, does not 
receive its waters from the undefiled fountain-head of 
Catholic piety, but from the cisterns of Liberal Prot- 
estant pseudo-mysticism, which are tainted, either 
confessedly or secretly, by Pantheism. 

(4) Relation of Dogmatic Theology to other Dis- 
ciplines. — At first, it was a thing altogether unknown 
to have different theological branches as independent 
sciences. Dogmatic theology W'as the only discipline, 
and compris^ apologetics, dogmatic and moral 
theology, and canon law. This internal unity was 
also marked externally by the comprehensive name of 
science of faith (acierUia or sacred science (act- 

entia sacra). First to assert its independence was 
canon law, which, together with dogmatic theology, 
was the chief study in the medieval universities. But 
since the underlying principles of canon law, as the 
Divine constitution of the Church, the hierarchy, the 
* power of ordinations, etc., were at the same time doc- 
trines of faith to be proved in dogmatic theology, 
there was little danger that the internal connexion 
with and dependence on the principal science would 
be broken. Far longer did the union between dog- 
matic and moral theology endure. They were 
treated in the medievid “Books of Sentences” and 
theological “Sumnue” as one science. It was not 
until the seventeenth century, and then only for 
practical reasons, that moral theology was separated 
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from the main body of Catholic dogma. Nor did this 
division degenerate into a formal separation of two 
strictly co-ordinated disciplines. Moral theology has 
always been conscious that the revealed laws of 
morality are as much articles of faith as the theoreti- 
cal dogmas, and that the entire Chn.stian life is basetl 
on the three theological virtues, which are piut of the* 
dogmatic doctrine on justification. Hence the su- 
pt»rior rank of dogmatic theology, which is not only 
the centre around which the other discinlines are 
grouped, but also the main stem from w’hich they 
branch out. But the necessity of a further division 
of labour as well as the example of non-CathoIic 
methods led to the independent tfevelopment of otlier 
disciplines: apologetics, exegesis, church history. 

The relation existing between aixilogetios, or funda- 
mental theology as it has been called of late, and 
dogmatic theology' is not that of a general to a par- 
ticular science; it is rather the relation of the vestibule 
to the temple or of the foundation to its 8U|)er- 
structure. For both the method and the purpose of 
demonstration differ totally in the two branchi's. 
Whereas apologetics, intent upon laying the founda- 
tion of the Christian or Catholic religion, uses his- 
torical and philosophical arguments, dogmatic the- 
ology on the other hand makes use of Scripture and 
Tradition to prove the Divine character of the differ- 
ent dogmas. Doubt could only exist as to whether 
the discussion of the sources of faith, the rule of faith, 
the Church, the primacy, faith and reason, belongs to 
apologetics or to dogmatic thenilogy. W hile a dog- 
matic treatment of these important questions has its 
advantages, yet from the practical standpoint and for 
reasons peculiar to the subject, they should be sejia- 
rated from dogmatic theology and referr«*d to apolo- 
getics, The practical reason is that the existing 
denominational differences demand a more thorough 
apologetic treatment of these jiroblems; and again, 
the subject-matter itself contains nothing els(‘ than 
the preliminary and fundamental questions of dog- 
matic theology properly so (!alU»d. A branch of the 
greatest imjxirtance, ever since the Keformation, is 
exegesis with its allif*d disciplines, btK^auw' that sci- 
ence establishes the meaning of the texts neei^sHury for 
the Scriptural argument. As the Biblical seienci^ 
necessarily supfiosci the dogma of the inspiration of 
the Bible and the Divine institution of the Uuirch, 
which alone, through the assistance of the Holy (*ho8t, 
is the rightful owner and authoritative inten>rcter of 
the Bible, it is manifest that exegesis, though enjoying 
full liberty in all other respi^cts, must never urn' its 
connexion with dogmat ic t heology . , N ot even church 
history, though using the same critical met h^s as 
profane history, is altogether mdei>endcnt of dog- 
matic theology. As its object is to sc‘t forth the his- 
tory of God’s kingdom upon earth, it cannot repu- 
diate or slight either the Divinity of Christ or the 
Divine foundation of the Church without forfeiUng 
its claim to be regarded as a < heologicul science. I he 
same applies to other hisloric sciences, as the history 
of dogma, of councils, of heresies, pal rolw, sym- 
bolics, and Christian archa-ology. Pastoral thmlopy, 
which embraces liturgy, homiletics, and catechetics. 
proceeded from, and bears clow* relationship to, moral 
theology; its dependence on dogmatic theology ne«ls, 

therefore, no further proof. 

The relation between dogmatic theoKigy and 
philosophy deserves special attention, lo wgm 
with, even when they treat th«- same ** 

God and the soul, there is a fundamental differom* 
between the two sciences. For, as 
the formal principles of the two are to^y different. 
But, this fondamental difference 
aprer nted to the point of asserti^, with the Kenais- 
saaee philosophers and the Mt^emiste, thi^ 
thing false in philosophy may ^ 
nndvice versa. The theory of the “twofold truth 


in theology and history, which is only a variant of 
the same false principle, is therefore expressly ab- 
jured in the anti-Modemist oath. But no less fatal 
would be the other extreme of identifying theology 
with philosophy, as was attempted by the Gnostics, 
later by Scot us Eriugena (d. about. 577), Raymond 
Lullus (d. 1315), Pico della Mirandola (d. 14tS), and 
by I lie modern RaUonalists, To counteract thw 
l)old scheme, the Vatican Council (8ei». Ill, ^p. 
iv) solemnly declared that the two scienoos differ 
estw'iuially not only in thek cognitive t>nnciple 
(faith, reason) and their object (dogma, rational 
truth), hut also in their motive (Divine authority, 
evidenc'c) tuid their ultimate end (lieatific vision, 
natural knowledge of God). But what is the precise 
relation In'twcnm them' mnenct^? The origin and 
di(];nity of revealed tht»ology forbid us to assign to 
philom)]ihv a superior or even a co-ordinate rank. 
Alrctuly Aristotle and Philo of Alexandria, in deter- 
mining the relation of philosophy to that part of 
metaphysics which is dire<^tly concerned with God. 
pronouncfKl philosophy to bo the handmaid” of 
natural thwlogy. When philosophy CAme into 
contact with revelation, this subordination still 
mon> f'inphasirfHl and was finally crystalliaeii in tlie 
principle*. PhiloBophia t$t aruiUa thmlogim* But 
neither the t3iurch nor the tliotilogians who insisted 
on this axiom, ever intended theToby to encroach on 
(he friHHJom, indejicndenoe, and dignity of philow- 
phy, to curtail its rights, or to lower it to the posiUon 
of a mere slav(' of tncKilogy. Their mutual relations 
arc far more honourable. Theology may be con- 
ceived as a quoi'D, philosophy as a noble lady of tha 
court who iM'rforms for her mistress the most worthy 
and valuable services, and without whose assistance 
the quiMm would be left in a very heiploss and em- 
barrassing iKisition. That the Churcli. in examining 
the various systems, should select the philosophy 
which harmonizeil with her own revealed dootrina 
and proviHl itself to Ik* the only true philosophy by 
acknowlfnlging a personal God, the immortal!^ of 
the soul, and the moral law, was so natural and ob- 
vious that it. required no ajHilogy. Buch a philosophy, 
however, exist tnl among the pagans of old, and was 
carried to an eminent degr(H^ of perfection by Aristotle, 
(5) Division and CanUsni of Dogmatic Theology, 
— Not only for non-Catholics, but also for CathoUo 
laymen it may be of interest to take a brief survey 
of thi' questions and problems generally discussed 
in dogmatic theology. . ^ 

(a) GchI (De Deo uno et trim ), — ^As God is the 
central idi'a around which all theology turns, dog- 
matic t heology must In^gin with the doctrine of God, 
<\ssen(ially one, Whose existence, ewwsnoc, and attri- 
butes are to be inv<H*tigated. While the arguments, 
strictly 80 calknl, for the existemee of God are given 
in philosophy or in aiKilogtd ics, dogmatic theoloipr 
insist H upon the reveah'd dtictrine that God may be 
known from creation by reason alone, that is. without 
external revelation or internal illumination by gra^. 
From this it follows at once that Atlieism must be 
brandwi os heresy and that Agnosticism may imt 
plead mitigating circunmtanees. Nor con Tra^ 
tionalism ancl Ontologism Ik* reconciled with the 
dogma of the natural kiiowablemiis of OiKl. Fw 
if, as the Traditi<mali«t« assert, the imimommm ill 
God’s existence*, found in all raccjs and ogejs, is due 
solely to the oral tradition of our forefathers jmd 
ultimately to the revelation granted in Paradise, 
the knowledge of God dmvod from the visible cres^ 
lion is at once discounted. The same must be said 
of the OntologisU, who fancy that our miM enjo^ 
an intuitive vision of God’s eMein^, and is thus 
certain of His existence. likewise, witn 

Descartes an inborn idea of God (idta DH inn^) 
is out of the question; oonsequenUy, the know^l^ 
ness of God by mere reason, means in the last a&iityiis 
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that His existence «an be demonstrated, as the anti- 
Modemist oath prescribed by Pius X expressly 
affirms. But this method of arriving at a knowledge 
of God is toilsome; for it must proceed by way of 
denying imperfection in God and of ascribing to Him 
in higher excellence (eminenter) whatever perfections 
are found in creatures; nor docs the light of revela- 
tion and of faith elevate our knowledge to an essen- 
tially higher plane. Hence all our Imowledge of 
God on this earth implies painful deficiencies which 
will not be filled except by the beatific vision. 

The metaphysical essence of God is generally 
to be self-existence, which means, however, the ful- 
ness of being (Gr. a{fTov<rla), and not merely the nega- 
tion of origin {ens a se — ens non ah alto). The so- 
called positive asc‘ity of Prof. Schell, meaning that 
God reali 2 jes and produces himself, must be as uncom- 
promisingly rejected as the Pantheistic confusion of 
ens a se with the impersonal ens universale. The 
relation existing between God’s essence and His 
attributes may not be called areal distinction (theoret- 
icaUlealism, Gilbert de La Porr<^), nor yet a purely 
logical distinction of the mind (Nominalism). Inter- 
mediary between these two objectionable* extremes 
is the formal distinction of the Scotists. But the 
virtual distinction of the Thomistii deserves prefer- 
ence in every regard, because it alone does not jeop- 
ardize the simplicity of the Divine Being. If «*lf- 
existence is the fundamental attribute of God, both 
the attributes of being and of operation must proceed 
from it as from their root, l^e first class mcludc*s 
infinity, simplicity, substantiality, omnipotence, 
immutability, eternity, and immensity; to the second 
category belong omniscience and the Divine will. 
Besides, many theologians distinguish from both 
these categories the so-called moral attribuU^s: 
veracity, fidelity, wisdom, sanctityj bounty, beauty, 
mercy, and justice. Monotheism is best treated m 
connexion with God’s simplicity and unity. The 
most difficult problems are thost* which concern 
God's knowlctlge, esriecially His foreknowledge of 
free future actions. For it is here that both Thomists 
and Molinists throw out their anchors to gain a 
secure hold for their respective systems of gract*, the 
former for their mwmotio phystca^ the latter for their 
scienha media. In treating of the Divine will, theolo- 
gians insist on God’s freedom in His external activity, 
and when discussing the problem of evil, they jirove 
that God can intend sin neither os an end nor as a 
means to an end, but merely {lermits it for reasons 
both holy and wise. While some theologians use 
this chaT>ter to treat of God’s salvific will and the 
allied questions of predestination and reprobation, 
others refer these suojects to the chapter on grace. 

Being the corner-stone of the Christian religion, the 
doctrine of the Trinity is thoroughly and extensively 
discussed, all the more because the Lil>eral th(*ology 
of the Protestants has relMjsed into the ancient error 
of the Antitrinitarians. The dogma of God’s three- 
fold personality, traces of which may be found in the 
Old Testament, can be conclusively proved from the 
New Testament and Tradition. The combat which 
the Fathers waged against Monarchianism, 8abel- 
lianism, and Subordinationism (Arius, Macedonius) 
aids considerably in shedding light on the mystery. 
Great imjwrtance attaches to tne logos-doctrine of 
St. John; but as to its relation to the logos of the 
Stoic Neoplatonists, the Jewish Philonians, and the 
early Fathers, many points are still in an unsettled 
condition. The reason why there are three Persons 
is the twofold procession immanent in the Godhead: 
the procession of the Son from the Father by genera- 
tion^^and the procession of the Holy Ghost from both 
the Father and the Son by spiration. In view of the 
Greek schism, the dogmatic justification of the addi- 
tion of tbe Fuioque in the Cr^ must be scientificiffiy 
established. A philoeophical understanding of the 


dogma of the Trinity was attempted by the Fathers, 
especially by St. Augustine. The most importsmt 
result was tne cognition that the Divine generation 
must be conceived as a spiritual procession from the 
intellect, and the Divine spiration as a procession 
from the will or from love. Active and passive 
generation, together with active and passive spiration, 
lead to the doctrine of the four relations, of which, 
however, only three constitute persons, to wit, active 
and passive generation (Father, Son), and passive 
8t)iration (Holy Ghost). The reason why active 
spiration does not result in a distinct (fourth) person, 
is because it is one and the same common function 
of the Father anti the Son. The philosophy of this 
myst^ery includes also the doctrine of the Divine 
properties, notions, appropriations, and missions. 
Finally, with the doctrine of circuminsession, which 
summarizes the whole theology of the Trinity, the 
treatment of this dogma is brought to a fitting con- 
clusion. V 

(b) Creation (De Deo creanie) .—The first act of 
God’s external activity is creation. The theologian 
investigates both the activity itself and the work 
produced. With regard to the former, the interest 
centres in creation out of nothing, around which, as 
along the circumference of a circle, are grouped a 
number of secondary truths: God’s plan of the uni- 
verse, the relation between the Trinity and creation, 
the fref*dom of the Creator, the creation in time, the 
impossibility of communicating the creative powder 
to any creature These momentous truths not 
only perfect and purify the theistic idea of God, 
they also give the death-blow to heretical Dualism 
(God, matter) and to the Protean variations of Pan- 
theism. As the beginning of the world supposes 
creation out of nothing, so its continuation supposes 
Divine conservation, which is nothing less tnan a 
continued creation. However, God’s creative activ- 
ity is not thereby exhausted. It enters into every 
action of the creature, whether necessary or free. 
What, is the nature of God’s universal co-operation 
w'lth free, rational beings? On this qiiestion Tho- 
mists and Molinists differ widely. The former regard 
the Divine activity as a previous, the latter as a 
simultaneous, concursus. According to Molinism, it 
is only by conceiving the concursus as simultaneous 
that true freedom in the creature can be secured, 
and that the essential holiness of the Creator can be 
maintained, the fact of sin notwithstanding. The 
crowning achievement of God’s creative activity is 
His providence and universal government, which 
aims at the realization of the ultimate end of the 
universe, God’s glory through His creatures. 

The work produced by creation is divided into 
three kingdoms, rising in tiers one above another: 
world; man; angel. To this triad correspond dog- 
matic cosmology, anthropology, angelology. In dis- 
cussing the first of these, the theologian must be satis- 
fied with general outlines, e. g. of the Creator’s 
activity described in the hexaemeron. Anthropology 
is more thoroughly treated, because man, the micro- 
cosm, is the centre of creation. Kevelation tells us 
many things about man’s naturCj his origin and the 
unity of the human race, the spirituality and immor- 
tality of the soul, the relation of soul and body, the 
origin of individual souls. Above all, it tells us of 
supernatural grace with which man was adorned and 
which wras intended to be a permanent possession 
of the human race. The discussion of mams original 
state must be preceded by a theory of the super- 
natural order without which the nature of original 
sin could not understood. But original sin, the 
wilful repudiation of the supernatural state, is one 
of the most important chapters. Its existence must 
be carefully proved from the sources of faith; its 
nature, the mode of its transmission, its effects, must 
be subjected to a thorough discussion. The fate of 
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the angels runs in many respects parallel to that of 
mankind: the angels also were endowixl with both 
sanctifying grace and high natural excellences; some 
of them rose in rebellion against God, and were thrust 
into hell as demons. While the devil and his angels 
are inimical to the human race, the faithful angels 
have been appointed to exorcitK* the ofhci' of 
guardians over mankind. 

(c) Redemption {Dc Deo Iii'demplare).~~AH the 
fall of man was follow’ed by redemption, so the 
chapter on creation is imiiKxhately followed by that 
on redemption. Its three mam divisioiivs; Christologv', 
Soteriology, Mariolog>', must ever remuin in the 
closest connexion, [For the first of these tliree (Chris- 
tology) see 1. a. below, imnuHliately following sub- 
section B. Ihstorif.] 

(i) Soteriology, — Soteriologj’ is the doctrin<‘of the 
work of the Redeemer. As in Christologv Ihi* h'ading 
idea is the Hypostatic Union, so hero the inani idea is 
the natural mc*diator8hip of Christ. After having ilw- 
posed of the preliminary questions eoncernmg the ]k»h- 
sibility, opiKjrtunencss, and necessity of rcHlemption, 
as w’oll as of those regarding the prcilostination of 
Christ, the next subject to occupy our attention is the 
work of nniemption itsedf. Tins work rcMiches its 
climax in the vicarious satisfaction of Christ on the 
cross, and is crowned by His descemt into limbo and 
Ilis ascension into heaven. From a speculative 
standpoint, a thorough and coinpn‘liensive tluniry of 
satisfaction remains still a pious desideratum, thougli 
promising attempts have often been made from 
the days of Anselm down to the prc^smit tune. 
It will be necessiiry to blend into one noble whole* tlie 
hidden elements of truth contained in the old patristic 
theory of nuisom, the juridical conception of St. 
Anselm, and tlio ethical theory of aloiieimuit. TIm* 
Redeemer’s activity as Mediator .stands out most 
prominently in His triple office of high priest, prophet, 
and king, which is continued, after tlie ase<‘ns!on of 
Christ, in the priesthood and the* teaching and pastoral 
office of the Cdnirch. The central position is occii- 
)i(^ by the high-priesthood of Christ, whieli nuini- 
ests the death on the cross as the true sacrifice of pr<»- 

pitiation, and proves the Redwmer to he a tnn' priest 

(ii) Mariology, or the doctrine of the Mother of 
GckI, cannot be st'parated cither from the person or 
from the work of the Redinuner and thendore has 
the deepest connexion with both (’hnstology and 
Soteriology. Here the central idea is tin* Divine 
Maternity, since this is at onc'e tin* sourci* of Mary’s 
uaspeakable dignity and of her surpassing fulness of 
grace. Just as the Hvpostatic Union of tlie Divinity 
and humanity of Christ stands or fulls with the truth 
of the Divine Maternity, so too is t his same mater- 
nity the foundation of all six'cial privileges vchieh 
were accorded to Mary on account of C linst s dig- 
nity. These singular privileges are four: her Immac- 
ulate C'onception, personal fre(‘dom from sin, ]H*r- 
petual virginity, and her bodily Assumption into 
lieaven. For the three former we have doctrinal df‘- 
eisioms of the Church, which are final. However, 
though Mary’s bodily Assumption has not yet 
solemnly declared an article of faith, nevertheless the 
C^hurch has practically demonstraUHl such to m* her 
belief by celebrating from the earliest times the feast 
of the Assumption of the Mcithcr of Goil. Two more 
privileges are connect(»d with Mary’s dignity, her 
STieeial mediatorshiji bctwe<ui tlie Redeemer and the 
redeemed and her exclusive right to hyfMTduha. (If 
course, it is clear that the mediatoi^fiip of Mary is 
entirely subordinate to that of Her Divine Hon and 
derives its whole effie^.y and jiowrer therefrom. In 
order the better to understand the value and impor- 
tance of Mary’s peculiar right to such venemtion, it 
will be well to consider, by w^ay of contrast, the dulia 
paid to the saints and, again, the dextrine concerning 
the veneration paid to relics and imag€«. ror the 


most part, dogmatic ihtxilogians pit'fer to treat thaae 
latter 8iibjt*ct4^ under eschatologj’, together with the 
Comm union of Saints. 

(ill) Grace (/)c gniUa ). — The Christian idm of 
grace in ham*d entiivly u|x>n the 8um*nmtural order. 
A distinct ion is made Indwinni actual and minetifying 
grace, ueconlmg a« ther<* i« qac*stion of a sutH^maturfd 
activity or meu'tdy the slate of sanet ifieation, liut 
the crucial point in the whole doclnne of grace lies 
in the ju.siifieation of the siniun*, after all, 

tlie mm and object of actual grace is either to lay 
the foundation for the grace of justification when 
the latter is alww'ut, or to pn'serve the gracTC of justi- 
fication in the soul that already possetiim it. The 
thn*f» t|uahtH*« of actual grace are of the utmost 
important^': its neci'ssity, its gratuitousness, and 
its umviMsahty. Altiumgh on the one hand wo must 
avoid the i*\aggerat ion of tlie Reformem, and of the 
followi'Frt of Bams and Janmuiius, who denicHl the 
capability of unauh*<l natim* altogether in moral 
aition, yet, on the other Jiiind, thfHilogians aicri*e 
that fallen man is quite incapable, without the help 
of (ukI’s graci‘, of eitlier fulfilling the whole natural 
law or of n\sisting all strong temptations. Hut 
actual graci’ is absolutc'ly necessary for each and 
every salutary act, since all such acts liesar a causal 
relation towards the supernatural end of man. The 
heretical doclniu's of I'elagianism and i^'rnipelip* 
guini.sm are n'futi*^! by the Church’s doetriniil deci« 
sions bast'd ujion Holy Script urt* and Triidition. 
From l.hi' sinicrnatural character of grace flows its 
second ipiahty: gratiiilousiK'ss. Ho tmtirely gratui- 
tous IS gract* that no natural merit, no positive eapii- 
bility or preparation for it on thf* part of nature, 
nor even any purt'ly natural jielilion, is able to move 
GchI to give us actual giiice. universality of 

grace rests fundarn(‘ntallv uiKin the absolute umver- 
saiity of Gotl’s salvific will, which, in rt'gard to iwlulU, 
simply means Ilm nnleetslent will to distribute suffi- 
cu*nt Vra<‘(‘ to eaeh and every person, whether he Ik* 
alrt'ady just if it'd or in the state of sin, whether ho be 
Chri.stian or la'atlien, belitwer or infitlel. Hut the 
salvific will, in as far as it is cons<H|Ut‘nt and deals out 
just retribution, is no longtT uiiiviTsal, but particular, 
for the reason that only those who fsTsevere in 
justice. tmltT lu'aven, whereas the wit'kcsl ai'c eon- 
(lemnt'd to hell. The qu<*Htion of the pnsk«itination 
of the blt'Kst'd and the n'probation of the damritxl is 
admittedly otic of the* most diffieull problems with 
whieh theology has to deal, and its solution is wraprsd 
in irnpinielrahle mystery. The same may be said 
of lh<‘ refill ion existing bVt wfsm grmx* and the libftrty 
of the human will. It would be cutting the (iordian 
knot rather than loosing it, wen* om* to deny the 
efficacy of grace, as did F(*Iagianism, or again, follow- 
ing tlie error of Jansemism, ileny the liberty of the 
will. I’hc* difficulty is rather in dcterminiiig ju«t 
how the Hcknowli'flgrxl efficacy of gracr is to lw» reccin- 
cikxl with human insslom. For i*eiituri(^ Thomkf* 
and Moiinists, August mmns and < /ongrtiiHf4* have 
issm toiling to clear up thi* matter. And while the 
system of grace known as synereiic has end<*avouml 
to harmoniaie the pnncifdf*s of 'rhomism and Molin- 
ism, it has server! but to double the difficulffi'a inst^wl 
<»f eliminating them. 

The H(*eon(l pari of the? (findrine on grace haa to do 
with Hanetifying grtwM*, whieh produce's the »tato of 
habitual hoIin<*sH and justice. IVparatory ia 
nreivmg this griicc*, the soul undcTgiKSf a ceri^n 
r»n*Iiminary process, which is Iiegun by iheoloffieal 
faith, tlie “oeginning, root arul foimaation of idi 
justification”, and is completetl and perfec?!-^ by 
other supernatural dispositions, such as contrition, 
hope, love*. The Protmtant conception of justifying 
faith os a mere fiducial faith is quit.e as niutm at 
variance with revelation as is the solajWes dc^rine. 
Catholics also differ from Protestants in explaining 
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the esflence of jufrt<ihcatioii itself. While Catholic 
dogma declares that iustification consists in a true 
blotting-out of sin and in an interior sanctification of 
the soul, Protestantism would have it to be merely 
an extemal cloaking of sins which still remain, and 
a mere imputation to the sinner of God’s or Christ’s 
justice. According to Catholic teaching, the for- 

g ivenees of sin and the sanctification of the soul are 
ut two moments of one and the same act of justifi- 
cation, since the blotting-out of original and mortal 
sin is accomplished by the very fact of the infusion 
of sanctifying grace. Although we may, to a certain 
extent, understand the nature of grace m itself, ^d 
may define it philosophically as a permanent quaiit v 
of the soul, an infused habit, an accidental and anm- 
ogous participation of the Divine nature, yet its 
true nature mav be more easily understood from a 
consideration of its so-called formal effects produced 
in the soul. These are: sanctity, purity, beauty, 
friendship with God, adopted sonship. Sanctifying 
grace is accompaniea by additional gifts, viz., the 
three theological virtues, the infused moral virtues, 
the scwen gifts of the Holy Ghost, and the per^inal 
indwelling of the Holy Ghost in the soul of the justi- 
fied. This latter it is that crowns and completes the 
whole process of justification. We must also men- 
tion three qualities special to justification or sanctify- 
ing grace: its uncertainty, its inequality, and the 
possibility of its being lost. All of them ore dia- 
metrically opposed to the Protestant conception, 
which asserts the absolute certainty of justification, 
its complete equality, and the impossibility of its 
being lost. Finally, the fruits of justification are 
treated. Those ripen under the beneficent influence 
of sanctifying grace, which enables man to acquire 
merit through his good works, that is to say, super- 
natural merit for heaven. The doctrine on grace is 
concluded with the proof of the existence, the condi- 
tions, and the objects of merit. 

(iv) Sacraments {De aacramentU ), — This section 
is divided into two parts: the treatise on the sacra- 
ments in general and that on the sacraments in 
particular. After having defined exactly what is 
meant by the Christian sacraments, and what is 
meant by the sacrament of natiu'e and the Jewish 
rite of circumcision as it prevailed in pre-Christian 
times, the next important step is to prove the exist- 
ence of the seven sacraments as instituted by Christ. 
The essence of a sacrament requires three things: an 
outward, visible sign, i. e. the matter and form of the 
sacramenG interior grace; and institution by Christ. 
In the difficult problem as to whether Christ himself 
determined the matter and form of each sacrament 
specifically or only generically. the solution must 
be sought through dogmatic ana historical investiga- 
tions. Special importance attaches to the causality 
of the sacraments, and an efficacy ex oj)€re operato 
is attributed to them. Theologians dispute as to 
the nature of this causality, i. e. whether it is physical 
or merely moral. In the case of each sacrament, 
regard must be had to two persons, the recipient ana 
the minister. The objective efficacy of a sacrament 
is wholly independent of the personal sanctity or the 
individual faith of the minister. The only requisite 
is that he who confers the sacrament intend to do 
what the Church does. As regards the recipient of a 
sacrament, a distinction must be made between 
valid and worthy reception; the conditions differ with 
the various Bac>raments. But since the free will is 
required for validity, it is evident that no one can be 
forced to receive a sacrament. 

Furthermore, as regards the saiiraiiients in particu- 
lar, the oonclusiona reached with reference to the 
sacraments in general of course hold good. Thus, 
in the case of the first two sacraments, baptism and 
confirmation, we must prove in detail the existence 
of the three requisites mentioned above, as well as 


the disposition of both the minister and the recipient. 
The question whether their reception is absolutely 
necessary or only of precept must also be examined. 
More than ordinary care is called for in the discussion 
of the Eucharist, which is not only a sacrament, but 
also the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Everything 
centres of courbc around the dogma of the Real 
Presence of Christ under the appearances of bread 
and wine. His presence there is effected by means 
of the transubslantiation of the Eucharistic elements 
and lasts as long as the accidents of bread and wine 
remain incorrupt The dogma of the totality of the 
Real Presence na ans that in each individual species 
the whole Christ, flesh and blood, body and soul, 
Divinity and humanity, is ri'ally present. The 
Holy Eucharist is, of course, a great mystery, one 
that rivals that of the Holy Trinity and of the Hypo- 
static Union. It presents to us a truth utterly at 
variance with the testimony of our senses, asking 
us, as it does, to assent to the continued existence of 
the Eucharistic species without their subject, a sort 
of spiritual exist once, unconfined by space, yet of a 
human body, and, again, the simultaneous presence of 
Christ in many different places. The sacramental 
character of the Eucharist is established by the pres- 
ence of the three essential elements. The outward 
sign consists in the Eucharistic forms of bread and 
wme and the words of consecration. Its institution 
by Christ is guaranteed both by the promise of Christ 
and by the words of institution at the Last Supper. 
Finally, the interior effects of grace are produced 
^ the worthy reception of Holy Communion. As 
Cfhrist is wholly present in each species, the reception 
of the Eucharist under one species is sufficient to 
obtain fully all the fruits of the sacrament. Hence 
the chalice need not be communicated to the laity, 
though at times the Church has so allowed it to be, 
but not in any sense as though such were necessary. 
Not everyone is capable of pronouncing the words of 
consecration with sacramental effect, but only duly 
ordained bishops and priests; for to them alone did 
Christ communicate the power of transubstantiation 
in the Holy Sacrifice of the Ma^. A distinct pha^ 
of the Eucharist is its sacrificial character. This 
is proved not only from the oldest Fathers and the 
liturgical practice of the early Christian Church, 
but also from certain prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment and from the Gospel narrative of the Last Sup- 
per. To find the physical essence of the Sacrifice 
of the Mass, we must consider its essential dependence 
on, and relation to, the bloody sacrifice of the Cro^; 
for the Moss is a commemoration of the latter, its 
representation, its renewal, and its application. This 
intrinsically relative character of the sacrifice of the 
Mass does not in the least destroy or lessen the uni- 
versality and oneness of the sacrifice on the Cross, 
but rather presupposes it; likewise the intrinsic 
propriety of the Mass is shown precisely in this, 
that it neither effects nor claims to effect anything 
else than the application of the fruits of the sacrifice 
of the Cross to the individual, and this in a sacrificial 
manner. The essence of the sacrifice is generally 
thought to consist neither in the Offertory nor in the 
Communion of the celebrant, but in the double 
consecration. Widely divergent are the views of 
the theologians as to the metaphysical essence of the 
sacrifice of the Mass, that is to say, m to the auestion 
how far the idea of a real sacrifice is verified in the 
double consecration. A concurrence of opinion on 
this point is all the more difficult owing to the fact 
that the very idea of sacrifice is involved in no little 
obscurity. As regards the causality of the sacrifice 
of the Mass, it has all the effects of a true sacrifice: 
adoration, thanksgiving, impetration, atonement. 
Most of its effects are ex opere operaiOf while some 
dep^d on the co-opwation of the participants. 

^e Sacrament of Penance presupposes the Church s 
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power to forgive sins, a power clearly indicated in 
the Bible in the words with which Christ instituted 
this sacrament (John, xx, 23). Moreover, this jK)\ver 
18 abundantly attested both by the patristic belief 
in the Church’s power of the Keys and by the history 
of the ancient penitential system. As at the time of 
Montanism and Novatiamsm it was a question of 
vindicating the universality of this oower, so nowa- 
days it is a matter of defending its absolute necessity 
and its judicial form against the attacks of Prot<^- 
t ant ism. These three qualities manifest at the same 
time the intrinsic nature and the essence of the Sacra- 
ment of Penance. The universality of the power 
to forgive sins means that all sins without exception, 
supposing, of course, contrition for the same, can be 
remitt^ in this sacrament. Owing to it.s absolute 
neceasity and its judicial form, however, the sacra- 
ment really becomes a tribunal of rienance in which 
the penitent is at once plaintiff, defendant, and wit- 
ness, while the priest acts as judge. The matter of 
the sacrament consists in the three acts of the |H»ni- 
tent: contrition, confession, and satisfaction, while 
the priestly absolution is its form. I'o act as judge 
in tne Sacrament of Penance, the confeasor ticmhIs 
more than priestly ordination: he must also have 
juri^iction. which may be restricted more or leas 
by the ecclesiastical superiors. As the validity of 
this sacrament, unlike that of the others, dep<*nd8 
essentially on the worthiness of its reception, great 
attention must be paid to the acts of the penitent. 
Most important of all is contrition with the pur|) 08 i' 
of amendment, containing, as it does, the virtue of 
penance. The opinion, held by many of the early 
Scholastics, that perfect contrition is requmHi for 
the validity of the absolution, is qiiitt* irreconcilable 
with the ex opere operalo efficacy of the sacrament; 
for sorrow, springing from the motive of perfect 
love, suffices of itself to fnn' the sinner from all guilt, 
quite antecedent to, and apart from, the sacrament, 
though not indeed without a certain relation to it. 
According to the mind of the Council of Trent , imper- 
fect contrition (attrition), even when actuated by 
the fear of hell, is sufficient for the validity of the 
sacrament, though we should, of courtK*. strive to 
call in nobler motives. Therefore the addition of a 
formal caritas imtuilis to attrition, as the (^ontri- 
tionists of to-day demand for the validity of absolu- 
tion, is superfluous, at least so far as validity is 
concerned. The contrite confession, which is the 
second act of the penitent, manifests the interior 
sorrow and the readiness to do Twnance by a visible, 
outward sign, the matter of the sacrament Since 
the Reformers rejected the Sacranamt of 1 enanee 
great rare must be bejstowed upon the nibhcal arui 
patristic proof of its existence and its neeesHily. 
The required satisfaction, the third act of the |x>ni- 
tent, is fulfilled in the penances (prayers, fasting 
alms) which, according to the resent custom i.f 
the Church, are imposed by the eoiiteswir inimedialelv 
before the absolution. Tiie actual fji hln'™' 
penances is not essential to the validity of the «acni- 
ment, but belongs rather to its integrity. 1 he 
Church’s extra-sacramental remission of punishment 
due to sin is called indulgence "I his ,K)wcr of 
granting indulgences, both tor the living and the 
dead, is included in the power of the Keys committi^d 
to the Church by Christ. 

Extreme Unction may be considered as the com- 
plement of the Sacrament of Penance, inasmuch as 
k can take the place of the latter in ea^ 
confession is impossible to one who is unconscious 

^"whUe'^Tfive s^raents of which 
80 far were instituted for the welfare of the individual, 
the last two, Holy Orders and Matrimony, ainj raibit 
at the well-i>eing of human ^ciety ^ T"* 

Sacrament of Holy Orders is composed of various 


grades, of which those of bishoji, priest, and deacon 
are certainly of a sacramental natun*, whereas that 
of .subdeacon and the four minor orders are most 
probably due to eech^iaetical institution. The 
decision deix'iids on whether or no the presentation 
of tlie instruments is esw'ntial for the validity of 
iirdmation. In the cast* of the sulKiiacoiiate tma the 
minor orders this prmmtation indeiHl ot'curw, but 
without the simultamxius imposition of hantls, The 
common opinion prevalent to-ilay holds that the 
imposition of hands, together with ih<* invocation 
of the Holy (Ihost, is (he sole matter and form of 
thi.s sacrami'iit. And since this latter obtains only 
m the case of th** const'crafion of a bishop, prk^st, 
or deacon, the (^inclusion is tlrawn that only the 
lhr<*<‘ hiiTurchicnl grades or orde^rs t*onfer ex oners 
ofxraio tlu' sacramental grace, the sacramental cdiaiv 
jicter, anti the corrt*s|)onding jMiwers. The ordinary 
minister of all orders, even (hose of a non-sacramental 
charaettT, is the bishop. Hut the fKiiie may delegate 
an ordinary prit'st to ordain a subdeaeon, lector, 
exorcist, acolyte, or twitiarius. Iteginning with the 
subdiaconatt*, which was not raised to the rank of a 
major order until the Middle Ages, celibacy and the 
recitation of the Ureviary an* of obligation. 

Three discifilines treat the Sacrament of Matri- 
mony: dogmatic thcKilogy, moral theology, and canon 
law. Dogmatic theology leads the way, and proves 
from the sources of faith not merely the sacramental 
nature of Christian miuriage, but also its eesentiol 
unity and indissolubility. In the case of a con- 
suinniatwJ marriage bi'twetm Christians the marria^ 
bond is absolutely incliswiluble; but where there* is 
question of a (‘imsummatixl marriagt' between pagaiM 
the bond may be dissoh'ed if one of the parties is 
convert <*d to the Faith, and if (he other conditions 
of what is known as the “Pauline Privilege*” are 
fulfilled. The bond of a non-consummated marriage 
i)etwH*n Cvhristians may be dissolviNl in two cm*»: 
wh(*n on<‘ of the jiarties conci*rn<*d makes the solemn 
profession of religious vows, or when the po^xj, Uif 
weighty reiisons, dissolves such a marriage. Fi- 
nally, thi* grounds of the Church’s powiT to establish 
diriment imjMH^limenta are discusscMl and thoroughly 
proved. , 

(v) Eschatology (De notamwiis).— The final tren^ 
tise of dogmatic theology has to do with the four last 
things. Ai-cording as We consider either the indi- 
vidual or mankind in general, there is seen to be a 
double coriHummation of all things. For the indi- 
vidual the last things are death and the particular 
judgment, to which com*sj>onds, os his final state and 
comlition, eil hc^r heaven or hell. The consummation 
of the human race on d<H>ms<lay will be preceded 
bv certain indications of the imjiending dis^ter, 
right after which will occur the wsurrection of the 
dead luul tht* general judgment. As for tin* opinion 
that there will be a glorious reign of (Christ upon 
eiirtli for a thouMiind yi*ars previous to the final end 
of all things, sufliee it to remark that there is not the 
Hhghti'Ht foundation for it in revelation, and even a 
miHlerate form of C^iihasm must be rejected M 
untenabk*. 
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WuMtiMcKaft (4th od., Freiburg, 1899); PEXTunwi, F<jrauji««<- 
tung9lo9€ ror»ehurw^ Jreie Wi**tn»rhafl u. Katholxn»fnu* (Vienna, 
19 Ck); Donat, rreiheit tier WuBentehaft (Innsbrucl^ 1910); 
FbiurrKR, AuionUU u, Frexheil ^Kempten, 1910); Cohaoi**, 
Dob modime Denken Oder die modeme Denk/retheit u. ihre Qrtnten 
(Cologne, 1911). — About the anti-Mo<ierai«t oath cf. Reinhold, 
Der AnHmodemitieneui u. die FrexheU der W\»Ben»chnft (Vienna, 
1911); BauH, Klarheit u. WahrkeU. Fine ErkUtrung dee ArUt- 
modemtBieneidB (Freiburg, 1911); Mabx, Der Eui wider den 
ModerntemuB u. die (JeechichU/orBchung (Trier, 1911), 

BACH, Der Eld under den ModemiBmuB (Cologne, 1911); Veb- 
wkven, PhiloBophxe u. Theotogte tin MiUelaUer. Die hvUoriBcken 
VorauBBtUungen dee AnttmodemtemuB (Bonn, 1911). 

The Methochi: de Smedt, Pnnexpe* de la crUique hidonque 
(Li«Hso, 1883) ; Lanoloih kt Beionobos, Inlriduction auz itudeB 
htstoruiueB {3rd ed., Pan«, 1906), Bkukukiu, Lehrbuch der h^- 
tonechin Methode u. (reachtchlephtloBonhie (5th e<l., I>eip*ig, 

1908) .— On the Beholantic method cf. Kijcutgev, Theologie der 
Vorteil, V (2nd ed., Mtinuter, 1874), 1 »q.; Wolff, Credo ut 
inteUigam: Ehori Studiea tn Early (ireeJc PhiloBophy and tie 
Relation to Chriettanity (London, 1801); Rickabv, Seholaaticiam 
(London, liK)9), Grabmann, (Jenchichte der acholantisrhen 
Melhofte, I, n (Freiburg, 1909-11). On NeojicholaKticism cf 
Taiamo, II rmnovafnerUo del pennere lomxatico (Siena, 1878); 
Bkktmier, L'Mude de la Somme thfologtque de St. Thomaa (Fri- 
bourg, 1893): De Wulf, Introtluctxon d la philosophte nSo- 
BcoUMtxque (Louvain, 1904). — SubHuliary to tho«e are Bionor- 
lEi Lo, Lexicon peripateticum philaaophico^theidoaicum (Naples, 
1872); BtmOte, Thomaa-Lexxkan (2nd ed , Paaerborn, 1896); 
Garcia, Lexxcan arholasixcum, in quo definittonea, diatinctionee et 
effnta a Joanne Dune Scolo eiptmuniur (Quaracchi, 1910). — 
Periodicals* Divue Thomae (Piaeensa, 1879); Jahrbuch fdr 
PhtloBophie u. Bpekulative Theologie, by Commer (Paderbom, 

1887 ); PhiloBophiaches Jahrbuch der (idtresgeafUachafl (Fulda, 

|KK« ); Renie thomiate (Frilourg, 189.3 ); Rerue nSo^ico- 

hatique (Louvain, 1894 — ); Riviata di Filonofia neth-acholaettca 

(Florenee, 1908 — ); ihenria lomtala (^Madrid, 1901) ), — On 

Mysticism cf. Sandreau, Lee degree de la vie gpinluelle (2 vols.. 
Angers, 1897); Idem, Im me d'union d Dieu (Angers, 1900); 
Idem, LVto/ myalique (Paris, liK)3); InKU, Lee faita ertraordinairea 
de la vie apirituelle (Angers, 1908); Poxjlain, Dea QrArea d'orataon 
(fith «d., Paris, 11M)C), tr. Yohke Smith, the Gracea of Interior 
f^yer (loiidon, 1910); Zahn, Einfilhrung tn die chrxathche 
Myatik (Pa<lerbom, IIKIH); Hhari'E, ASyahciam: Ita True Nature 
and Value (London, 1910). 

Relation to other Sciences: Htaudenmeieii. EncyklopOdie 
der Theologie (Freiburg, 1834-40); WirthmUllkr, EncyklopOdie 
der katholiaohen Theologie (Landshut, 1874), Kiun, Enrykloj^die 
u. Methodologie der Theologie (Freiburg, 1892): Krieo, Encih 
klopOdie der iheologiachen Wxaaenarhafl nehnt Afethodenlehre (2nd 
cti., Freiburg, 1910h Newman, Idea of a Univeraiiy (london, 
181)3): Clemens, De Scholaalirorum aententia Philoaophiam eaae 
Theologim ancillam (MUnster, 1867), Knub. TVtttew n. Glauben 
(2nd od., Mama, 1902); Cathrein, u. Wiaaen (.5th ed., 

Freiburg, 1911), Willmann, Geachuhte dea Idealinmua (3 vols., 
Brunswick. 19()8); IlFirr, Eaaai hiatorique aur lea rapporla 
entre la Philoaophie et la Foi de Bfrcnger d St. Thomaa (Pans, 

1909) . Division and Contents* Pohik, Chriatlich^kathohache 
Dogmatik in IHe Kultur der Gegenwart bv Hinnkbkuo (Leipzig, 
10()1)), L IV, 2, p. 37 s<i<i ; Hettinobr, Timothy, or Letters to a 
Young Theologian, tr. Btkpka (St. louis, 1902); Hooan, Clerical 
Studiea (Philadelphia, 1890); Scanneli>, The Pneat'a Studiea 
(London, 1908). 

B. History of Dogmatic Theology . — The impos- 
ing of Catholic theology has been rcarwl 

not hy individual nations and men, but rather by the 
combmt'd efforts of all nations and the theologians 
of every century. Nothing could be more at variance 
with the essential character of theology than an 
endeavour to set upon it the stamp of nationalism; 
like the Catholic Church itself, theology must ever 
bo international. In the history of dogmatic theol- 
ogy, as in the history of the Church, three periods 
may be distinguished: (1) the patristic; (2) the 
meciieval; (3) the modern. 

(1) The Patristic PeritKi (about a. d. lOO-SOO). — 
The Great Fathers of the Church and the ecclesiasti- 
cal writers of the first years rendered important 
services by their positive demonstration and their 
speculative treatment of dogmatic truth. It is the 
Fathers who are honoured by the Church as her 
principal theologians, excelling as they did in purity 
of faith, sanctity of life, and fulness of wisdom, 
virtues which are not always to be found in those 
who are known simplv as ecclesiastical writers. Ter- 
tullian (b. about 160), who died a Montanist, and 
Origen (d. 254), who showed a marked leaning towards 
Hellenism, strayed far from the path of truth. But 
even some of the Fathers, e. g. St. Cyprian (d. 258) 
and St, Gregory of Nyssa, went astray on individual 
points; the former in regard to the baptism of heretics, 
the latter in the matter of apocatastasis. It was 


not so much in the catechetical schools of Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Edessa as in the struggle with the 
great heresies of the age that patristic theology devel- 
oped. This serves to explam the character of the 
patristic htoature, which is apologetical and polem- 
ical, parenetical and ascetic, with a wealth of exeget- 
ical wisdom on every page; for the roots of theology 
are in the Bible, especially in the Gospels and in 
the Epistles of St. Paul. Although it was not the 
intention of th(' Fathers to give a methodical and 
systematic treatise of theology, nevertheless, so 
thoroughly did they handle the great dogmas from 
the positive, si>e(*ulative, and apologetic standpoint 
that they laid the permanent foundations for the 
centuries to follow. Quite justly does Mohler call 
attention to tho fact that all modes of treatment 
may be found in the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, 
the apologetic style is represented by the letter of 
Diognetus and the letters of 8t. Ignatius; the dog- 
matic in pseudo-Barnabas; the moral, in the Pastor 
of Hernias; canon law, in the letter of 8t. Clement of 
Home; church history, in the Acts of the martyrdom 
of Polycarp and Ignatius. Owing to the unexpected 
recovery of lost manuscripts we may add: the litur- 
gical style, in the Didache; the catechetical, in the 
“Proof of the Apostolic Preaching” by St. Irenaeus. 

Although th(' different epochs of the patristic 
age overlap each other, it may be said in general 
that the apologidie style predominated in the first 
epoch up to (’onstantine the Groat, while in tin* 
second epoch, that is to say up to the time of (^Earle- 
magne, dogmatic literature prevailed. We can here 
only trace in the most general outlines this theologi- 
cal activity, leaving to patrology the discussion of 
the literary details. 

When the Chnstian writers entered the lists against 
paganism and Judaism, a double task awaited them 
they had to explain the principal truths of natural 
religion, such as God, the soul, creation, immortality, 
and freedom of the will; at the same time they had 
to defend the chief mysteries of the Christian faith, 
as the Trinity, Inearnation, etc., and had to provf‘ 
their sublimity, beauty, and conformity to reai^n 
The band of loyal champions who fought against 
pagan Polytheism and idolatry is very lar^e: Justin, 
Athenagoras, Tatian, Theophilus of Antioch, Her- 
mias, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
Cyprian, Minucius Felix, Commodianus, Arnoliius, 
Lactantius, Prudent ius, Firmicius Mat emus, Euse- 
bius of Caisarea, Athanasius, Gregory of Nazianzus, 
C>Til of Alexandria, Nilus, Theocioret, Orosius, and 
Augustine. The most eminent writers in the strug- 
gle against Judaism were: Justin, Tertullian, Hippol- 
ytus, Cyprian, Athanasius, Gregory of Nyssa, 
Epiphanius, Chrysostom, Cyril of Alexandria, Isidore 
of Seville. The attacks of the Fathers were not, 
of course, aimed at the Israelitic religion of the Old 
Testament, which was a revealed religion, but at the 
obstinacy of those Jews who, clinging to the dead 
letter of the Law, refused to recognize the prophetic 
spirit of the Old Testament. 

But far p-eater profit resulted from conflict with the 
heresies of the first eight centuries. As the flint, 
when it is struck by the steel, j^ives off luminous 
^arks, so did dogma, in its clash with heretical teach- 
ing, shed a new and wonderfully brilliant light. As 
the errors were legion, it was natural that in the* 
course of the centuries all the principal dogmas were, 
one by one, treated in monographs which established 
their truth and provided them with a philosophical 
basis. The struggle of the Fathers against Gnosti- 
cism, Manichaism, and Priscillianism served not only 
to bring into clearer light the essence of God, crea- 
tion, the problem of evil; it moreover secured the true 
principles of faith and the Church’s authority against 
heretical aberrations. In the mighty stru^fe against 
Monarchianism, Sabellianism, and Arianism an op* 
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portunity was afforded to the Fathers and the (ecu- 
menical councils to establish the true meaning of the 
dogma of the Trinity, to 8e(Hiro it on all sides and to 
draw out, by speculation, its genuine import. When 
the contest with Eunomianism broke out, the tin\s of 
theological and philosophical criticism purified th(‘ 
doctrine of (*od and our knowUnige of linn, both 
earthly and heavenly. Of world-wide interest wtuH* 
the Chnstological disputes, which, bt'gmning \Nith tlie 
ris(' of Atxillinariauism, reached their climax in N(‘.s- 
lorianism, Monophysitism, and Monothelitism, and 
were revived on(*e more in Adopt ionism. in this K»ng 
and bitter strife, the doctrine of C/hrist’s i>erson, of the' 
Incarnation, and Uedt'mption, and in connexion Iu'H'- 
with Mariology also, was placed on a siir<‘ ami ]>er- 
inanent foundation, from wliicli tlie riiureh has nev(*r 
varied a hair’s breadth in later ag(»s. The following 
may be immlioned as the Eastern (^hiunpions in this 
seientifie dispute on the Trinity and Christ ologv: the 
great Alexandrines, Clement, Origen, and Dulyinus 
the Blind; the heroic Athanasius and the tliriH' C'a]»- 
padoeians (Basil, (Iregory of Nazianziis, and (irc'g(»ry 
of Nyssa) ; Cyril of Alexandria and IjtHintiusof Byzan- 
tium; finally, Maximus the Omfessor and John 
Damascene. In the West the headers w('re: Tertul- 
lian, Cyprian, Hilary of Poitiers, Ambrose, August im*, 
Jerome, Fulg<*ntius of Ruape, and the two po|>es, 
Ijeo I and Gregory I- As the contest with IVlagian- 
ism and 8emi-p('lagianism purified the dogmas of 
grace and liberty, jirovidenee and pred<'stination, 
original sin and the condition of our first jianuits in 
Paradise, so in like manner the contests with th(‘ 
Donat ists brought out more cl(*arly and strongly the 
doctrine of the sacraments (bapt,i.mn), tin* hierarchical 
constitution of the Church, her or teach- 
ing authority, and la^r infallibility. In all these 
struggles it was Augustine who ever h'd witli indomi- 
table coura|?e, and nc'xt to him came Opt at us of Mik've 
and a long line of devoted disciples. The hist contest 
was decided by the Second C'ouneilof Nieiea (7S7); it 
was in this struggle that, under the lejuJership of St. 
John Damascene, the communion of saints, tin* invo- 
cation of the saints, the veneration of relies and holy 
images were placed on a seiiuitific biisis. 

It may be seen from this brief outline that the dog- 
matic teachings of the Fathers are a collection of 
monographs rathiT than a systematic ex])OKition. 
But the Fathers broke the ground and furnished the 
material for erecting the system afterw^anls. In the 
case of some of them there an* evid(*nt signs of an at- 
tempt to synthesize dogma into a complete and or- 
ganic whole. Irenajiis (Adv. hirr., Ill-V) show's 
traces of this t('nd(‘ncy; the w’cll-know’ii trilogy of 
Clement of Alexandria (d, 217) marks an advance in 
the same direction; but the most 8uec(*ssful effort in 
Christian antiquity to sy.stematizi* the princijial (log- 
mas of faith was made by Origon in his work De 
prin(*ipiiH’', which is unfortunately disfigured by sc'ri- 
OU8 errors. His work against C'<*Ihuh, on t!»<* other 
hand, is a classic in apologt'tics and of lasting value. 
Gr(*gory of Nyssa (d. 394), skilhsl in matters philo- 
sophical and of much the same bent of mind as 
Origen, endeavour(*d in his ‘‘Large Catechetical 
Treat ise ” (X<i7of ^ fiiyas) t o correlate jn a 

broad synthetic view the fundamental dogmas of the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, and t he Sacraments. In the 
same manner, though somewhat 
Hilary (d. 366) developed in his valuable work 
‘‘De Trinitate^’ the principal truths of tJirm- 
tianity. The catechetical instnictions of St. CyriJ 
of Jerusalem (d. 386), especially his five mysta- 
gogical treatises, on the Apostles C^p*ed and the f h^^ 
Sacraments of Baptism, Confirmation, and the Hol^v 
Eucharist, contain an almost complete doginatic 
treatise. St. Epiphanius (d. 496), in his two works 
"'Ancoratus'^ and “Pana^ium'^ aimed at a wmplete 
dogmatic treatise, and St. Ambrose <d. 397) m his 


chief works: “De fide”, “I>e Spiritu S.”, **D« ia- 
earnatione”, “De mysteriis'*, “De [xenilentia*’, 
tn^atiKl the main iK>ints of dogma masterfully and in 
classic Latuiity, though without any attempt at a 
unifying synthesis. In repinl to the Trinity and 
C^hristologN', St. ('yril of Alexandria (d. 444) is even 
tcvdny a nuMit*! ftir dogiiuitii* t luMilogians. Thoujjh 
all the writings of St. Augustine (d. 430) aiT an in- 
exhaust ibh’ mine, yet he has WTitten one or two works, 
lus th(‘ “ De fide i*t svmbolo^^ and the “ Enehiridiimi ”, 
which may justly be called (Hunjanidia of dogmatic 
and moral th«'olog>^ U nsur|iass<Mi is his sjWTulative 
woik “De Trinit ate”. His disciple Fulgimtius of 
Kuspe (d. r>33^ wn>te an extimsive and thorough eoii- 
fi'.'^sion of faith under the tith*^ “De fide ad Petrum, 
.s(‘u rcgiila r(*(*ta* fidei”, a ventabh* in^asure for the 
tlieologians of his day. 

Towards the end of the Patristic Age Isidore of 
Seville (d. (V3(>) in the West and John Damascene 
(b. ub. 700) in the East pavini the way for a system- 
atic tr(‘atmt‘nt of dogmatic thtM.)log>^ Following 
elosedy the teachings of St. Augustine and St, Gregory 
the Great, St. Isidore pro|H>Hea to cxillect all the WTit- 
ings of the (*arli<‘r Fathers and to hand them down as a 
precious inheritan(*e to posterity. The H'sultsof this 
undertaking were the “Libri ill sententiarumseude 
summo bono”. Tajus of Saragtissa (650) had the 
same end in view' in his “Libri V wmtentianim”. 
The work of St John Damasi^ene (d. after 754) W'as 
iTownc‘d with still great (*r suecicss; for not only did he 

f eather th(* teachings and vic'ws of the Gi^k Fathers, 
)ut by rediieing them to a syMternatic whole he 
di'serves to hv called tlu* first and th<* only schototic 
among the Greeks. His main work, which is dividinl 
into three parts, is (mtitltHp. “Fons scdentiai” (riryfl 
ypufffttas)^ bi'cauHO it was intended to be the source, not 
mer(»ly of tluHilogv, but. of jihilosophy and Church 
history as well. The third or theological part, known 
as “Expositio fidei orlhodoxii*” (Mwtt rijt 6pBi»96^v 
is an exeell(*nt (’ombination of i>ositive and 
s(*holastie th<*oloKy, and aims at thorough nc^ both in 
(establishing anil in elucidating the truth. Gri'ek 
tiieology has never goni* beyond St. John Damascime, 
a standstill caused principally by (lie Photian schism 
(HtiO). Tlie only GnM'k prior to him who had pro- 
du(M*d a eornpI(4<* system of theology was Pseudo- 
Dionysius the Ar(*opagite. in the fifth century; but he 
was more pojiular in the Wi'st, at least from the eighth 
century on, than in the East. Although he o|wmly 
wove into the genuine Catholic system neo-Platonic 
thoughts and phram*s, nevertheless ho enjoyed m 
unfiaraUel(*d nqiutation among the greatest Scholiisties 
of the Middle Ages because ho was suppos<*<! to have 
b(H‘n a disciple of the AtMistles. For au that, Hcholas- 
ticism did not take its guidance from Ht. John Damas- 
cene or PsiHido-DionysiuH, but from 8t. Au^nistine, 
the great (*H( of the k'athers. Augustiniati thought 
runs like a gol<h‘n thread through the whole progress 
of Western ])liiloso])hy and theology. It was Au- 
gustine who led everywhere, who always pointixl out 
the right path, and from whom ail schools sought 
direiUJoii. Even the heretics tri»*d 1o bolster m> their 
errors with the strength (»f his reput at ion. To-aay his 
greatness is r(*cogniz<si and apprecia(<*d more and 
more, as sy>ecializ<*d rem‘arch goes more dnply into 
his works and brings Ui view his genius. As Hchwben 
nmiarks, “It wmuldbe (»asy to compile from his writingB 
a rich system of dogmatic* theology.” We cannot 
help admiring the skill with which be ever kept God. 
as the Ix^ginning and end of all things, in the central 
posit ion, even where he was cximpidW to depart from 
earlier opinions w'hieh he had found to be untamable* 
The English-speaking world may well be proud of the 
Venerable Bede (d. 735). a contemporary of St. John 
Damascene. f>wing to his unusually solid ^u^on 
in theology, his extensive knowledge of the Bible imd 
of the Fathcra of the Church, he is the link whldi 
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Joins the patristic with the medieval history of 
theology^ , . . 

(2) The Middle Ages (800-1500).— The ^nnmgs 
of Scholasticism may be traced back to the days of 
Charlemagne (d. 814). Thence it progressed m ever- 
quickening development to the time of Anselm of 
Canterbury, Bernard of Clairvaux, and 
Lombard, and onward to its full growth in the Middle 
Ages (first epoch, 800-1200). The most bnlhant 
period of Scnolasticism embraces a^ut 100 years 
(second epoch, 1200-1300), and with it are connected 
the names of Alexander of Hales, Albertus Magnus, 
Bonaventure, Thomas Aquinas, and Duns Scotus. 
From the beginning of the fourteenth century, owing 
to the predominance of Nominalism and to the sad 
condition of the Church, Scholasticism began to de- 
cline (third ^och, 1300-1500). 

(a) First Epoch : Beginning and Progress of Scho- 
lasticism (800-1200).— In the first half of this epoch, 
up to the time of St. Anselm of Canterbury, the 
the(jlogianB were more concerned with preserving than 
with developing the treasures stored up in the writings 
of the Fathers. The sacred science was cultivated 
nowhere with greater industry than in the cathcnlral 
and monastic schools, founded and fostered by Charle- 
magne. The earliest signs of a new thought anpearexl 
in the ninth century during tlie discussions relative to 
th(‘ Last Supper (Paschasius Radbertus, Ratramnua 
Rabanus Maurus). These speculations were carried 
to a greater depth in the second Eucharistic contro- 
versy against Berengarius of Tours (d. 1088), (Lan- 
franc, Ouitmund, Alger, Hugh of Lang^res, etc.). 
Unfortunately, the only systematic theologian of this 
time, Scotus Eriugena (d. after 870). was an avowed 
Pantheist, so that the name of ^‘Father of Schototi- 
oisin ” which some would give him, is wholly unmerited. 
But the one who fully deserves this title is St. An- 
selm of Canterbury (d. 1 109) . For he was the first to 
bring a shari) logic to bear upon the principal dogra^ 
of Christianity, the first to unfold and explain their 
meaning in every detail, and to draw up a scientific 
plan for the stately edifice of dogmatic theology. 
Taking the substance of his doctrine from Augustine, 
St. Anselm, as a philosopher, was not so much a dis- 
ciple of Aristotle as of Plato, in whos<^ masterly dia- 
logues he hod been thoroughly schooled. Another 
pillar of the Church was St. Bernard of Clairvaux 
(d. 1153), the '‘Father of Mysticism”. Though for 
the most part the author of ascetic works with a 
mystical tendency, he ustnl the weapons of scientific 
theology against Abelard’s Rationalism and the ex- 
aggerated Realism of Gilbert de La Porr<5e. It is upon 
the doctrine of Anselm and Bernard that the Scholas- 
tios of succeeding generations took their st^d, and it 
was their spirit which lived in the th^logical efforts 
of the University of Paris. Less prominent, yet note- 
worthy, are: Ruprecht of Deut*, William of Thierry, 
Gaufndus, and others. 

The first attempts at a theological system may be 
seen in the so-called “Books of Sentences”, collections 
and interpretations of quotations from the Fathers, 
more especially of 8t. Augustine. One of the earliest 
of these books is the ^^Summa sententiarum” of 
Hugh of St. Victor (1141). His works are charac- 
terised throughout by a close adherence to St . Augus- 
tine and, according to the verdict of ^heeben, may 
even yet serve as guides for beginners in the thwlogy 
of Bt. Augustine. Lees praise is due to the similar 
work of Robert PuUeyn (d. 1146), who is careless in 
arranging the matter and confuses the various ques- 
tions ot which he treats. Peter the Lombard, 
called the “Magister Sententiarum” (d. 1164h on 
the other hand, stands far above them all. What 
Oration had done fat canon law the Lombardy did 
for dogmatic and moral theology. With untiling 
indust^ he sifted and explained and paraphrased the 
patristic lore in his “Lmii IV s^t^tiarum”, and 


the arrangement which he adopted was, in spite of 
the lacunae, so excellent that up to the sii^eenth 
century his work was the standard tei^book of 
theology. The work of inteipreting this master- 
piece began as early as the thirteenth century, and 
there was no theologian of note in the Middle Ages 
who did not write a commentary on the Sentences 
of the Lombard. Hundreds of these commentaries 
are stiU resting, unprinted, beneath the dust of tlie 
libraries. No other work exerted such a powertul 
influence on th(‘ development of scholastic theology 
Neither the analogous work of his disciple, Peter of 
Poitiers (d. 1205), nor the important “Summa 
aurea” of William of Auxerre fd. after 1230) super- 
seded the Ix)inbard’s “Sentences”. Along with 
Alain of Lille (d. 1203), William of Auverme (d 
1248), who died as Archbishop of Paris, deserves 
special mention. Though preferring the free, un- 
scholastic method of an earlier age, he yet shows 
himself at once an original philosopher and a pro- 
found theologian. Inasmuch as in his numerous 
monographs on the Trinity, the Incarnation the 
Sacraments, etc ,he took into account the anti-Chris- 
tian attacks of the Arabian exponents of Aristotelean- 
ism, he is, as it were, the connecting link between 
this age and the most brilliant epoch of the thirteenth 
century. 

(b) Second Epoch: Scholasticism at its Zenith 
(1200- 1390). — lids period of Scholasticism was 
marked not onlv by the appearance of the “Theolog- 
ical Summir”, but also by the building of the great 
Gothic cathedrals, which bear a sort of affinity to 
the lofty structures of ScholasticLsm. (Cf. Eniil 
Michac'l, S. J., “Gesehichte des deutschen Volkes 
voin 13. Jahrh. bis zum Ausgang des Mittelalters”, 
V, Freiburg, 1911, 15 sq.) Another characteristic 
feature was the fact that in the thirteenth centu^ 
the champions of Scholasticism were to be found in 
the grc'at religious orders of the Franciscans and 
Dominicans, beside whom worked the Augustinians, 
Cannelites, and Servites. This brilliant p<»riod is 
ushered in by two master-minds: the one a Francis- 
can, Alexander of Hales (d. about 1245), the other 
a Dominican, Albert the Great (d. 1280). The 
“Summa theologia)” of Alexander of Hales, the 
largest and most comprehensive work of its kind, is 
distinguished by its deep and mature speculation, 
though flavoured with Platonism. The arrangement 
of the subjects treated reminds one of the method in 
vogue to-aay. An intellectual giant not merely in 
matters philosophical and theological, but in the 
natural sciences as well, was Albert the Great. It 
was he who made the first attempt to present the 
entire philosophy of Aristotle in its true form and 
to place it at the service of Catholic theology — an 
undertaking of far-reaching consequences. The 
logic of Aristotle had indeed been rendered into 
Latin by Boethius and had been used in the schools 
since the end of the sixth century; but the physics 
and metaphysics of the Stagirite were made known 
to the Western world only through the Arabian 
philosophers of the thirteenth century, and then in 
such a w^ that Aristotle’s doctrine seemed to clash 
with the Christian reli^on. This fact explains why 
his works were prohibited by the Synod of Paris, 
in 1210, and by a Bull of Gregory IX in 1231. 
But after the Scholastics, led by Albert the Great, 
had gone over the faulty Latm translation once 
more, had reconstructed the genuine doctrine of 
Aristotle and recognized the fundamental soundness 
of his principles, they no longer hesitated to take, 
with the appro v^ of the Church, the pagan philoso- 
pher as their guide in the speculative study of dogma. 

Two other representatives of the great orders are 
the gigantic figures of Bonaventure (d. 1274) and of 
Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274), who mark the highest 
development of Scholastic theology. St. Bonaven- 
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ture, the “Seraphic Doctor clearly follows in the 
foot^ps of Alexander of Hales, his fcllow-rehttious 
and predecessor, but surpasses him in depth of 
mysticism and clearness of diction. ITnlike the 
other Scholastics of this period, he did not write a 
theological “Summa'', but amply made up for it 
by his “Commentary on the Sentences as well as 
by his famous “Breviloquium“, a “casket of pearls*', 
which, brief as a compendium, is nothing less than a 
condensed Summa, Alexander of Hales and Bona- 
venture are the real repn'sfmtatives of the old Fran- 
ciscan Schools, from which the later School of Duns 
Scot us essentially differed. Yet it is not Bonaven- 
ture, but Thomas Aejuinas, who has ever been 
honoured as the “Prince of Scholasticism”. St. 
Thomas holds the same rank among the theologians 
as does St. Augustine among the Fathers of the 
Church Possessed of angelic rather than human 
knowledge, the “Doctor angelicas” is distin^uisluHl 
not only for the wealth, depth, and truth of his ideas 
and for his systematic exposition of them, but also 
for the versatility of his genius, which emliraciHl all 
branches of human knowhxigc. For dogmatic 
theology his most important work is the “Sumina 
theologica”. Experience has shown that, as faithful 
adherence to St. Thomas means progress, so a depar- 
ture from his teachings invariably brings with it a 
decline of Catholic theolo^. It seems pro\'identialj 
therefore, that Leo XIII in his Encyclical “iEtcrni 
Patria” (lft79) restored the study of the 8chola.st ics, 
especially of St. Thomas, in all higher Catholic schinils, 
a measure which was again crnphasizfxi by Pope 
Pius X. The fears prevalent in some circles that 
by the restoration of Scholastic studies the results (>f 
moclem thought would be forccnl back to the anti- 
quated viewpoint of the thirteenth century are 
sliown to be groundlc^ by the fact that both pojM^, 
while insisting on the acquisition of the “wisdom of 
St. Thomas”, yet emphatically disclaim any inten- 
tion to revive the unscientific notions of the Muldle 
Ages. It would be folly to ignori' the progr(*8H of 
seven cemturies, and, mon^over, the Reformation, 
Jansenism, and the philosophies since Kant have 
originated theological iiroblerns which St. Thomas 
in his time could not mre^^. NevortholcHS, it is a 
convincing proof of the logical accuracy and eompn^- 
hensivene^ of the Thomistic system that it contains 
at least the principles necessary for the refutation 
of modem errors. 

Before the brilliancy of the genius of St. Thomas 
even great theologians of this period wane into stars 
of the second and third magnitude. Still, Richard of 
Middleton (d. 1300), whose (dearness of thought and 
lucidity of exposition recall the master inind of 
Aquinas, is a classical represtmtative of th(‘ hraneis- 
can School. Among the Servitcjs, Henry of (Uient 
(d. 1293), a disciple of Albert the Great, d(*servc» 
mention; his style is original and rhetorical, his 
judgments are independent, his treatment of the 
doctrine on God attests the profound thinkiT. In 
the footsteps of St. Thomas followed his pupil I et(T 
of Tarentaise, who later became Poih* Innocent V 
(d. 1276), an(l Ulric of Strasburg (d. 1277), whoe^ 
name is little known, though his unprinted J Summa 
was held in high esteem in the Middle The 

famous General of the Augustinians, A».gidiiw of 
Rome (d. 1316), a scion of the noble family of the 
Colonna, while differing in some details from the 
teaching of St. Thomas yet in the main adhered to 
his system. In his own order his writings were 
considered as classics. But the attempt of the 
Augustinian Gavardus in the 8cventc*enth century to 
create a distinctly “iEgidian School prov^ a 
failure. On the other handj adversanes of 8t. 
Thomas sprang up even in his „r.„. ^ 

attack came from England and was led by Willmm 
de la Mare, of Oxford (d. 1285). Speakmg broadly, 


English scholars, famous for their originality, played 
no mean part in the intellectual life of the Middle 
Ages, Being mow of an empirical and practical 
than of im anrioristic and theoretical bent of mind, 
they enricluHi science with a new element. Their 
predilection for the natural menem is also the out- 
come of this practiciil sense. Like the links of an 
unbmkcn chain follow the names of Bede, Alcuin, 
Alfred (Anglicus), Alexander of Nwkhaui. Alexander 
of Hale^, Roliert Grossetesti', Adam of Marsh, John 
Basingstoke, Robi'ri Kilwardby, John Pecham, 
R(^or Ba(^n, Duns Scot us, Occam. Kuno Fischer 
is right when he says: “When travelling along the 
great highway of history, we may irsverse the whole 
of the middle ages down to Bacon of Verulam with- 
out leaiing England for a moment*’ (“JVanris 
Bacon”, Heidelberg, HKM, p. 4). 

This iMTuliar English imirit was emlHidied in the 
famous Duns Seotos (12^1308). While in point 
of ability he belongs to the golden age of scholaati- 
cism^ yet his bold and virulent critieism of the Tho- 
mistic systi'm was to a great extent reHfionmble for 
its di'cllne. Scot us cannot be linked with the old 
Franci.scan hcIkkJ; he is rather the founder of the 
new' Scotistie School, which deviated from the 
thiHilogy of Alexander of Halr^s and Honaventure 
not so much in matters of faith and morals as in 
the H|)eculative treatment of dogma. Greater still 
is his opposition to the fundanumtal stam4)otnt 
of Tliomas Atiuinas, St. Thomas likens the system 
of thcHilogy and philosophy to the animal organism, 
in which the vivifying soul penneatc»H all the mem- 
bers, holds them together, and shapes them into 
ix'rfcH't unity. In Scotiis’s own words, on the other 
liand, the order of things iA rather symtioliaed by the 
jilant, the root shooting forth branclum and twigs 
whicli have an innate timdency to grow away from 
the stem. This fui)dani<*ntal differem^' also shi^de 
light on the* pe»euliaritie*H of He’otus’s system as op- 
]xmK\ to Thomism: his formalism in thej d<K?irine 
of GeMl and the Trinity, his Ichisi' e*oneeption of the 
llyiMistalir Union, his relaxation of the Imnds uniting 
the sacraments with the humanity of Ghrist, hia 
(explanation of transubstantiatiem as an addiictive 
HuoKtitution, his emjihasis on the supremacy of the 
will, and so on. Tnough it eoiinot be deinied that 
Scotism prese*rved tlicHilogiral studies from a one- 
Bid<*d develeqmient and ewen won a signal victory 
ov<*r Thomism l>y its doctrine cone(»ming the Immac- 
ulate ('onecfitionj it is nevertheliHss evident that the 
(‘ssential service it rendered to Gatholic theology in 
the long run was to bring out, by the clash of argu- 
ments, the enduring solidity of the Thomistic struc- 
ture. No one* e'wn tail to admire* in 8t. ITiofrijMi the 
perspicuity of thought and the lucidity of diction, 
as contrastejd with tne alistnisc and mystifying con- 
c<‘ptionH of his critic. In later e‘< 3 ntunes not a few 
Franciscans of a calmer judgment, among them 
Ckmsfantine Sarnanus (15H9) and John of Rada 
(15tl9), se*t about minimizing or even reconciling the 
doctrinal differericx^s of the two mastem 

(c) Third Kpoejh: Gradual Decline of Scholaatl- 
cism (13(X>-iri(X);.— The d(*ath of IXins Sejotus (d. 
1308) marks the closi* of the golden era of < he* Scholas- 
tic system. What the following ixriod occompHslied 
in constructive work consisted chiefly in preserving^ 
reprejducing, and digesting the r^ults of formw 
ages. But simuItaneHiusly with this commendable 
Im>our we emcounter elements of disintegration, due 
partly to the Fratioelli’s wrong conception of mysti- 
cism, partly to the aberrations ^d superficiality of 
NomiiuUism, partly to the distresiiing conffict betwejwi 
Church and State (Philip the Fair, Louis of Bava|^ 
tlw* Exile at Avignon) . Apart from the fanatical cnthii- 
siasts who were* leaning towawls heresy, the 
ment and rapid spread of Nominalism must bessc^bed 
to two pupils of Duns Sootus: the Frenobman Peter 
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Aureolus (d. 1321) and the Englishman William 
Occam (d. 1347). In union with Marsilius of Padua 
and John of Jandun, Occam used Nominalism for 
the avowed purpose of undermining the unity of the 
Church. In this atmo^>here flourished regalism 
and opposition to the primacy of the pope, until it 
reached its cUmax in the false principle; “Concilium 
supra Papam", which was preached from the house- 
tops up to the time of theCouneilH of ('onstance and 
Bask. It is only fair to state that it was the pressing 
needs of the times more than anything else which 
led some great men, as Pierre d'Ailly (d. 1425) and 
Gerson (d. 1429), to embrace a doctrine which they 
abandoned os soon as the papal scthism was healed. 
To understand the origin of the errors of Wyclif, 
Hush, and Luther, the history of Nominalism must be 
studied. For what Luthe*r knew as Scholasticism was 
only the degenerated form which Nominalism presents. 
Even the mori* prominent Nominalists of the close 
of the Middle Ages, as the gene ral of the August in- 
ians, Gregory oi llimini (d. 1359), and Gabriel Biel 
(d. 1495), who has been called the “last Scholfiwtic^’, 
did not escai^e the misfortune of falling into grievous 
errors. Nominalistic subtleties, couxiled with an 
austere pseudo-Auguatinism of the ultra-rigoristic 
tyjie, made Gregory of Rimini the precursor of 
liajanism and Jansenism. Gabriel Biel, though 
ranking among the better Nominalists and combining 
solidity of doctrine with a Hjiirit of loyalty to the 
Churen, yet exerted a baneful influence on his con- 
temporaries, both by his unduly enthusiastic praist* 
of Occam and by the manner in which he commented 
on Occam’s writings. 

The order which suffered least damage from Nomi- 
nalism was that of St. Dominic. For^ with the 
possible exception of Durand of St, Pou 9 ain (d. 1332) 
and Ilolkot (d. 1349), its rnembiTs were as a rule 
loyal to th(dr great fellow-religious St. Thomas. 
Most prominent among them during the first half 
of the fourteenth century were: Hervojus de Nedellei* 
(d. 1323), a valiant opponent of Scotus; John of 
Paris (d. 1309); Peter of Palude (d. 1342); and 
especially Haynerius of Pisa (d. 1348), who wrote an 
alphabetical summary of the doctrine of St. Thomas 
which even to-day is useful. A prominent figure 
in the fifteenth century is St. Antonine of Florence 
(d. 1459), distinguished by his industry as a compiler 
and by his versatility as an author; by his *‘Summa 
Thcologiie” he did excellent service for yiositive theol- 
ogy. A powerful champion of Thoinism was John 
C^])reolu8 (d. 1444), the “Prince of Thomists” 
(princeps Thomutarum) , Using the very W'ords of 
Thomas, he refuted, in his adamantine “Clypeus 
Thomistarum ”, the adversaries of Thomism in a 
masterly and convincing manner. It. was only in 
the (»arly part of the sixteenth century that commen- 
tan<*8 on the “Sumnia Theologiea” of St. Thomas 
began to appear, among the first to undertake this 
work being Ci^inal (.^ajelan of Vio (d. 1537) and 
Konrad Kdllin (d. 1536), The philosophical “Suni- 
ma contra Gent(*8” found a masterly commentator 
in I'Vancis of Ferrara (d. 1528). 

Far less united than the Dominicans WTre the 
Franciscans, who partly favoured Nominalism, partly 
adhered to pure Scotism. Among the latter the 
following are worthy of note; Francis Mayronis (d. 
1327); of Colonia; Peter of Aquila (d. about 
1370). who as abbreviator of Scotus was called Sootel- 
lus (little Scotus) ; Nicolaus de Orbellis (ca. 1460); 
and above alt Lichetus (d. 1520), the famous commen- 
tator of Scotus. William of Vorrilong (about 1400), 
Stephen Brulefer (d. 1^^), and Nicholas of Niise 
(d. 1509) belong to a third class which is character- 
ised by the tendency to closer contact w ith St. Bona- 
venture. A similar want of harmony and unity is 
discernible in the schools of the other orders. While 
the Augustinians James of Viterbo (d. 1308) and 


Thomas of Strasburg (d. 1357) attached themselves 
to iEgidius of Rome, thereby approaching closer to 
St. Thomas, Gregory of Rimini, mentioned above, 
championed an undisguised Nominalism. Alphon- 
8118 \^ga8 of Toledo (d. 1366)^ on the other hand, 
was an advocate of Thomism m its strictest form 
Among the Carmelites, also, divergencies of doctrine 
aripeared. Gerard of Bologna (d. 1317) was a si aunch 
Thomist. while his brother in religion John Bacon- 
thorp (d. 134t)) delighted in trifling controversies 
against the Thomists. Drifting now with Nominal- 
ism, now with Scotism, this original genius ondeav- 
oun^i, though without success, to found a now school 
in his order. Generally speaking, how’ever, the lat(*r 
Carmelites were enthusiastic followers of St. Thomas. 
The Order of the Carthusians produced in the fif- 
tcimth century a prominent and many-sided theolo- 
gian in the poison of Dionysius Ryckel (d. 1471), 
sumamed “the Carthusian”, a descendant of the 
Leevis family, who set up his chair in Koennond 
(Holland). From his pen we possess valuable 
commentaries on Holy Writ, Pseudo-Dionysius, 
Peter the Lombard, and 8t. Thomas. He was 
equally conversant with mysticism and scholasticism 
Albert the Gn at, Henry of Ghent, and Dionysius 
form a brilliant constellation which shed undying 
lustre on the Gorman tbeolo^ of the Middle Ages. 

Leaving the monasteries and turning our attention 
to the secular clergy, we encounter men who, in spite 
of many defects, are not without merit in dogmatic 
thf^ology. The first to deserve mention is the 
Englishman Thomas Bradwardine (d. 1340), the 
foremost mathematician of his day and Archbishop of 
Canterbury. His work “De causa Dei contra 
Pelagianos” evinces a mathematical mind and an 
unwonted depth of thought. Unfortunately it is 
marred by an unbending, sombre rigorism, and this 
to such an extent that the Calvinistic Anglicans of a 
later century published it in defence of their own 
teachings. The Irish Bishop Richard Radulphus of 
Armagh (d. 1360), in his controversy with the Arme- 
nians. al^ fell into dogmatic inaccuracies, which 
jjavea the way for the errors of Wyclif. We may 
note in passing that the learned Carmelite Thomas 
Netter (d. 1430), sumamed Waldensis, must be 
regarded as the ablest controversialist against the 
Wyclifites and Hussites. The great Cardinal Nich- 
olas of Cusa (d. 1404) stands out prominently as 
the inaugurator of a new speculative system in dog- 
matic theology; but his doctrine is in many resi^ects 
open to criticism. A thorough treatise on the Church 
was written by John Torquemada (d. 1468), and a 
similar work by 8t. John Capistran (d. 14.56). A 
marvel of learning, and already acknowledged as 
such by his contemporaries, 'was Alphonsus Tost at ub 
(d. 1454), the equal of Nicholas of Lyra (d. 1341) 
in Scrijitural learning. He merits a place in the 
history of dogmatic theology, inasmuch as he inter- 
si^rscnJ his excellent commentaries on the 8crixiturc8 
with dogmatic treatises, and in his work “Quinque 
paradoxa” gave to the world a fine treatise on 
Christology and Mariology. 

As was to be expected, mysticism went astray in 
this period and degenerated into sham pietism. A 
striking example of this is the anonymous “German 
Theology”, edited by Martin Lutner. This work 
must, however, not be confounded with the “German 
Theology ” of the pious bishop Berthold of Chiemsee 
(d. 1543), which, directed gainst the Reformers, 
is imbued with the genuine spirit of the Catholic 
Church. 

(3) Modem Times (1500-1900). — As during the 
Patristic Period the rise of heresies was the occasion 
of the development of dogmatic theology in the 
Church, so the manifold errors of the Renaissance 
and of the Reformation brought about a more accu- 
rate definition of important articles of faith. Along 
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other lines also both these movements prodnctHl 
good effects. While m the perkxl of the Reiiaissaiict' 
the revival of classical studies gave new vigour to 
exegesis and patrolog^', the Reformation stiimilattHi 
the universities which had remaiiKHi Catholic, 
especially in Spain f Salamanca, Alcald, CoimhnO 
and in the NethorUinds (Louvain), to jmt forth an 
enthusiastic activity in intellectual research. Spain, 
which had fallen behind during the Middle Ages, 
now ciiine boldly to the front. The Sorhonne of 
Pans regained its lost prestige onlv towards the end 
of the sixteenth century. Among the religious orders 
(he newly-foundcii Society of Jesus prolnibly eoii- 
tribufwl most to the revival and growth of theology. 
Scheehen distinguishes five epochs in this poruxl 
(a) First Kpoeh: Preparation (1500-1570). — It 
w'aa only by a slow' process (hat Catholic tlMHilogy 
rose from liie depths into wliich it had fallen The 
rise of the Reformation (1517) had inflicted serious 
wounds on the Church, and the defection of so nianv 
priests deprived her of the natural resoiirei^s on w'hieli 
the study of tluHilogy neeessanly depends. Never- 
tiieless the list of the loyal contains many brilliant 
names, and the controversial w'orks of thow» times 
include more than one valuable nionograph. It 
was but natural that the w'liole litiTaturc of this 
period shouki bear an apologetieal and controversial 
character and should deal with thos<‘ subjects which 
had been attacked most bitterly: (he rule and sources 
of faith, the Church, grace, the siicranient s, es^w'cially 
the holy Eucharist. Numerous defemders of the 
faith arose in the very country which had given birth 
to the Reformation: John Eek (d. 154Ji), Coehheus 
(d. 1552), Staphylus (d 15(i4), James of Hoog- 
atraet (d. 1527), John Cropper (d 1559), Allwrt 
Pighius (d. 1542), Cardinal Fiosms (d. 1579), Martin 
Cromer (d. 15K9), and Peter (-anisiua (d. 1597). 
The last-named gave to the (^it holies not only his 
world-renowned catechism, hut also a most valuahk* 
Mariology. With pride and (‘iithusiasm we look 
upon Enj?land, where the two noble martyrs John 
Fisher, Bishop of Rochester (d. 15;k5), and Thomas 
More (d. 1535) championiHl the cauw of the C’atholic 
faith with their pen, where Cardinal Pole (d. 15(>H), 
Stephen Gardiner (d 1555), and Cardinal William 
Allen (d. 1594), ni<*n wdio coinbin<‘d refinement with 
a solid education. plactKl tluMr learning at the wTvice 
of the persecuted Chureh, while the Jesuit Nicholas 
Saunders wTote one of the best treatise's on the 
Chureh. In Belgium the professors of the rniveTsity 
of Louvain ojicne'd new paths for the study of iheol- 
ogy; foremost among (hem were' Kuardus Tapper 
(d. 1559), John Druxlo (d. 1535), Jodocus Ravcstcyn 
(d. 1570), John Ibwls (d. 15r)t)), John Molanus 
(d. 15H5), and Garetius (d. 1571). To the last- 
uanuxl wc owe an excellent treatise on the holy Eu- 
charist. In France Janie's Merlin, ChrisUmhe'r C3ief- 
ontaines (d. 1595), and Gilbert Genebrard fd 1597) 
ri'iiclere'e! great serviees to dogmatic theology, •‘Syl- 
vester Pierias (d, 1523), AmbroHC* CatharinuH (d. 
1553), and Cardinal Seripandus are the boiist of 
Italy. Hut, above all other countries, Spain is dis- 
tinguished by a veritable galaxy of brilliant names: 
Alphonsus of Castro (d, 155H), Michael de Mi'<|ina 
(d. 1578), Peter de Soto (d. 1503). Some of (heir 
works liave remained elassa's up to our own times, 
as “De natura et gratia” 

Soto; “ De lustifieatione Iibn XV (Venice, L>4ti) of 
Andrew Vega; “De locis t hi'ologicis ” (Salamanca, 
1563) of Melchior Cano. 

(b) Second Epoch: Late Scholasticism at its 
Height (ISTO-lOfKD.-Even in the 
the sessions of the Council of Trent (L>4.^-lo(kI) had 
exerted a beneficial influence on (he character and 
extent of dogmatic literature. After the close of 
the eouncii there sprang up everywhere a new life 
4Uid a marvellous activity in theolt^^y w'hich recalls 
XIV.— 38 


(he best days of the Patristic Era and of Scbojaaticlani 
but surfiassi's both by the w'eaith and vari€’‘ty of ita 
literary pnxlurtions. We art' not here eonoemed 
with the industry displayixi in Biblical and exegetieal 
rew^arc'h. But tin* achievements of controversial, 
IHisilive, and scholastic tht'ology di'serv© a passing 
not KX'. 

(i) Controversial th(H>log>’ was carried to the 
highest iH'rfi'ction by Cardinal Ib'llarinirie (d. 1621). 
Hiert' IS no otlu'r tlitxilogian who has defended almost 
the whole of (Vitholie tluHilogy against the attacks 
of the Reformers with such cleanuxis and c*onvtnein^ 
force. Otlu'r tluxilogians n'liiarkahle for their 
masti'rly di'ft'iuv of the Catholic Faitli were the 
Spani.sh Ji'suit Gix'gory of Valencia (d. 1603) and his 
pupils .\<lam Tanner (d, 1635) and James Gretsev 
(d 1025), wlio taught in the Fniversity of Ingol- 
Htadi. To the lOnglishman Thomas Stapleton (d. 
159S) we owe a work, unsui 7 >aiis(Hl even in our days, 
on the material and formal principle of IVot<*Ht antisin. 
Cardinal du Perron (d. 1618) of France* sueet'ssfully 
enfeml the arena against. James I of England and 
Philip Mornay, and wrote a splendid ir<*atiw* on the 
holy Eucharist. 3'he elcHpient Tuipit orator Bossuet 
(d. Bi27) wiekknl his pen in refuting IVoU’St antism 
from t he at and)>oint of history' . The Pra'seriptionwi 
Catholiea*”, a voluminous work of the lialiiui Gra- 
vina (7 vols., Naples, 1619-39), possesaiw enduring 
value. Martin Becanus (d. 1624). a Belgian Jesuit, 
published his handy and well-known “ Manual© 
controverHiaruni”. In Holland the defence of 
religion was earrii'd on by Ihi' tw'o learned brothers 
Adrian (d. ltM)9) and Peter de Waleniburg (d. 1675), 
both auxiliary bishops of Cologne and Ixith eontro- 
versia lists, who easily ratikiHl among the best. Even 
th<‘ distant Faisf was represi’nt i*d m (he two Grwk 
converts, Peter Arcudius (d. 1640) and I.»eo Allatius 
(d. 1669). 

(ii) Tlie development of positive theology went 
hand in hand with the progrc*«H of rew^arch into the 
Patristic Era and into (he history of dogma. These 
s(u<ii('s wt*re <»Hpe(‘iaIly cultivated in France and 
Belgium. A number of scholars, thoroughly versetl 
in history, publislaxi m c'xeellent mono|pax>hs (be 
results of tlieir invwt igal ions into the history of 
particular dogmas. Mormus (d. 1659) mode the 
Saerainent. of Penanee the subject of spetuai study; 
Isaac linhf'rt (d. 1668), (he doctrine of the Gr(M*k 
Fatliers on graei*; Hallier (d. 1659), the Haerament of 
Holy orders; Gamier (d. 1681), Pelagianism ; Di?- 
charn|>H (d. 1701). Jans^'iiism; TrieaiHiinus (d. 1681), 
St AugtistineV noetrine on grace. Unfortunately, 
among the highly giftetl rejmisentativf* of tbiii 
historico-dogmaf iclil school ww to be found men who 
(k'ViHif'<i more or less si'riously from the unchangeable 
teachings of thf» (‘athohe Church, as Baiiis, Janseiiius 
the V'cmngf'r, Launriy, de Marca, Dufiin, and otlum 
Thougli Nicole amf Arnaukl wt're Jiinstmists, yet 
their inonumeulal w'ork on the Eucharist, “IVrji^- 
tiiitc dv la fot” (Pans, lt9Mb74), hai^ not ycM lost itn 
value. But there are tw'o men, the Jmiit Petaviiis 
(il. 1647} and the Dnitorhm I.oiiw Th<»maasin (d. 
1695), w'ho by tbeir e|K>eh-makmg work.s: “Dog- 
mata theok^gica”, phic^Yl positive (lu'ology on a new 
basis w'ithout disn^garding the sjwulative elerr»f*nt. 

(iiii Ho great wiis the enthusiasm with which the 
religious orders fosten^l scholastic theology and 
brought it to jK'rfc'ction that the golden era of the 
thirt<s*nth century set'mfxi to have once more ro* 
turnf'd. It was no morv chance that Bl, Tbomaa and 
St. Borittventure were just then proclaimed I3octori 
of the (/burch, the first by Pius V, the othor by 
Sixtus V. By thew*. papal aerbi the two greatest 
luminaries of the pant were poiKMad to thft theolo- 
gians as models to tie xt^ttlouiiiy imiiatfd. Tbi>xnlini| 
guarded! and cherished by the Dominicaim, proved 
anew ita full vitality. At the head of the Hiomiatk 
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movement wa* Baliez (d, 1604), the first and greatest 
opponent of the Jesuit Molina (d. 1600). He wrote 
a valuable commentary on the theological ^‘Summa 
of St. Thomas, which, combined with a similar work 
by Bartholomew M^ina (d. 1581), forms a har- 
monious whole. Under the leadership of Bafiez a 

n of scholarly Dominicans took up the defence 
e Thomistic doctrine on grace: Alvarez (d. 
1636), de Lemos (d. 1629). Ledesma (d. 1616), 
Massouli^ (d. 1706), Reginalclus (d. 1676), Nazarius 
(d. 1646), John a St. Thoma (d. 1644), Xant.es 
Mariales (d. 1660), Gonet (d. 1681), Goudm (d. 
1695), Contenson (d. 1674), and others. However, 
the most scholarlv, profound, and comprehensive 
work of the Thomistic school did not come from the 
Dominicans, but from the Carmelites of Salamanca; 
it is the invaluable “Curtms Salman ticensis" (Sala- 
manca, 1631-1712) in 16 folios, a m^ificent com- 
mentary on the “Summa” of St. Thomas. The 
names of the authors of this immortal work have 
unfortunately not been handed down to posterity. 
Outside the Dominican Order, also, Thomism had 
many zealous and learned friends: the Benedictine 
Alphonsus Curiel (d. 1(K)9), Francis Zumel (d. 1607), 
John Puteanus (d. 1623), and the Irishman Augustine 
Gibbon (d. 1076), who laboured in Spain and at 
Erfurt in Germany. The Catholic universities were 
active in the interest of Thomism. At Louvain 
William Estius (d. 1613) wrote an excellent commen- 
tary on the “Liber Sententiarurn’' of Peter the Ix)m- 
bard, which was permeated with the 8j)irit of St. 
Thomas, while his colh'apes Wiggors and Francis 
Sylvius (d. 1649) explained the theological “Sumrna” 
oi the master hims(»lf. In the Sorbonne Thomism 
was worthily n*presented by men like Gammach(* 
(d. 1625), Andrew Duval (d. 1637), and especially 
by the ingenious Nicholas Ysambert (d. 1624). The 
ifniversity of Salzburg also furnished an able work 
in the “'fheologia scholastica'’ of Augustine Reding, 
who held the chair of theology in that university 
from 1645 to 1658, and died as Abbot of Einsic'deln 
in 1692. 

The Franciscans of this epoch in no wise abandoned 
their doctrinal opiwsition to the school of St, Thomas, 
but steadily continuetl publishing commentaries on 
Peter the Lombard, which throughout breathe the 
genuine spirit of Scotism. It was especially Irish 
fVanciscans who promoted the theological activity 
of their order, os Mauritius Hibernicus (d. 1603), 
Anthony Hickay (Hiqua^us, d. 1641), Hugh Cavellus, 
and John Ponce (Pontius, d. 1660). The following 
Italians and Belgians also deserve to be mentioned: 
JVancis de Herrera (about 1590), Angelua Vuli)e8 
(d. 1647)^ Pliilip Fabri (d. 1630), Bosco (d. 1684), 
and Cardinal Brancatus de Laurea (d. 1693). Scotis- 


tic manuals for use in schools were published al)out 
1580 by Cardinal Samanus and by William Herincx, 
this latter acting under the direction of the Francis- 
cans. The Capuchins, on the other hand, adhered 
to St. Bonaventure, as, e. g., Peter Trigos (d. 1593), 
Joseph Zamora (d. 1649), Gaudentius of Brescia 
(d. 1672), Marcus a Baudunio (d. 1673), and others. 

But there CAn be no question that Scholastic theol- 
ogy owes most of its classical works to the Society 
ofjesus, which substantially adhered to the “Summa’^' 
of St. Thomas, yet at the same time made use of a 
certain eclectic freedom which seemed to be wairanted 
by the circumstances of the times. Molina (d. 
1600) was the first Jesuit to write a commentary on 
the theological ^'Siimma^' of St. Thomas. He was 
followed by Cardinal Toletus (d. 1596) and by 
Gregory of Valencia (d. 1603), mentioned above as 
a distinguished controversialist. A brilliant group 
in the^ciety of Jesus are the Spaniards Francis 
Suarez. Gabriel Vasquez, and Didacus Ruiz. Suarez 
(d. 1617), the most prominent among them, is also 
the foremost theologian that the S<^iety of Jesus 


has produced. His renown is due not only to the 
fertifity and the wealth of his literi^ productions, 
but also to his “clearness, moderation, depth, and 
circumspection^^ (Scheeben). He truly deserves 
the title of “Doctor eximius^’ which Benedict XIV 
gave him. In his colleague Gabriel Vasquez (d. 
1604) Suarez found a critic both subtle and severe, 
who combined positive knowledge with depth of 
speculation. Didacus Ruiz (d. 1632) wrote masterly 
works on God and the Trinity, subjects which were 
also thoroughly treated by Christopher Gilles (d. 
1608). Hamiabal (d. 1608), Ferdinand Bastida 
(d. about 1609), Valentine Herice, and others are 
names which will forever be linked with the history 
of Molinism. During the succeeding period James 
Granado (d. 1632), John Praepositus (d. 1634), 
Caspar Hurtado (d. 1646), and Anthony Perez (d. 
1694) won fame by their commentaries on St. Thomas. 
But, while devoting themselves to scientific research, 
the Jesuits never forgot the need of instruction. 
Excellent, oft(‘n voluminous, manuals were written 
by Arriaga (d 1667), Martin Esparza (d. 1670), 
Francis Amicus (d. 1651), Martin Becanus (d. 1625), 
Adam Tanner (d. 1632), and finally by Sylvester 
Maurus (d. 1687), who is not only remark- 

able for clearness, but also distinguished as a 
philosopher. Hand in hand with this more 
general and comprehensive literature wont im- 
portant monographs, embodying special studies 
on certain dogmatic questions. Entering the lists 
against, Baius and his followers, Martinez de Ripalda 
(a. 1648) wrote the best work on the supernatural 
order. To Leonard Lessius (d. 1623) we owe some beau- 
tiful treatises on God and His attributes. vEgidius 
Coninck (d. 1()33) made the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
and the sacraments the subject of special studu's. 
Cardinal John de Lugo (d. 1060), noted for his men- 
tal acumen and highly esteemed as a moralist, wrote 
on the virtue of faith and the Sacraments of Penance 
and the Eucharist. Claude Tiphanus (d. 1641) 
is the author of a classical monograph on the not ions 
of personality and hypostasis. Cardinal Pallavicini 
(d. 1667), know n as the historiographer of the ("ouncil 
of Trent, won repute as a dogmatic theologian by 
scweral of his writings. 

(c) Third Epoch: Further Activity and Gradual 
Decline of Scnola.stici8m (1660-1760). — While the 
creative and constructive work of the previous epoch 
still continued, though with languishing vitality, 
and ushered in a second spring of dogmatic literature, 
other currents of thought set in which gradually 
prepared the way for the decline of Catholic theology. 
Cartesianism in philosophy, Gallicanism, and Jansen- 
ism were sapping the strength of the sacred science. 
There was scarcely a country or nation that was not 
infected with the false spirit of the age. Italy alone 
remained immune and preserved its ancient purity 
and orthodoxy in matters theological. 

One might have expected that, if anywhere at all, 
theology would be securely sheltered within the 
schools of the old religious orders. Yet even some of 
the^ succumbed to the evil influences of the times, 
losing little by little their pristine firmness and 
vigour. Nevertheless, it is to them that almost all 
the theological literature of this period and the 
revival of Scholasticism are due. A product of the 
Thomistic school, widely used and well adapted to 
the needs of the time, was the standard work of the 
Dominican Billuart (a. 1757), which with exceptional 
skill and taste explains and defends the Thomistic 
system in scholastic form. The dogmatic theology 
of Cardinal Gotti, however, rivals, if it does not sur- 
pass, Billuart’s work, both as rej^urds the substance 
and the soundness of its contents. Other Thomists 
produced valuable monographs: Drouin on the 
sacraments and Bernard de Rubeis (d. 1775) on 
original sin. More eclectic in their adherence to 
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Thomism were the Cardinals Celestine Sfondrato 
(d. 1696) and Aguirre (d. 1699); the latter’s work 
“Theology of St. Anselm” in three volumes is replete 
with deep thought. Among the PVanciscans Claud- 
ius Frassen (d. 1680) issued his elegant “Scot us 
academicus”, a counterpart to the Thomistic theol- 
ogy of BiUuart. Of the Scotistic School we, also 
mention Gabriel Boyvin, Krisper (d. 1721), and Kick 
(d. 1769). Eusebius Amort (d. 1775), the foremost 
theologian in Germany, also represented a better 
type, combining sound conservatism with due regard 
for modern demands. The Society of Jesus still 
preserved something of its former vigour and activity. 
Simrnonet, Ulloa (d. about 1723), and Marin were the 
authors ot voluminous scholastic works. But now 
the didactical and pedagogical interests began to 
assert themselves, and called for numerous text- 
books of theology. We mention Plat el (d. 1681), 
Antoine (d. 1743), Pichlcr (d. 1736), Sardagna (d. 
1775), Erber, Monschein (d, 1769), and Goner. 
But both as regards matter and form all these text- 
books were surpass^ by the “Theologia Wireehur- 
gensis”, which the Jesuits of WUrzburg publislMHi in 
1766-71. In addition to the old religious orders, 
we meet during this period the new soIum)! of Augus- 
tin ians, who baaed tneir theology on the system of 
Gregory of Rimini rather than on that of .Egidius 
of Home. Because of the stress they laid on the 
rigoristic element in St. Augustine’s doctrine on 
grace, they wert^ for a time suspected of Baianism 
and Jansenism, but were cleanxl of this susnicion l)v 
Benedict XIV. To this school btJongod the schol- 
arly Lupus (d 1681) at I^ouvain and ('animal Noris 
(d. 1701), distinguished for his subtle intellect. But 
its best work on dogmatic theology came from the 
pen of Lawrence Bcrti (d. 17()(i). His f(‘llow-workers 
in the same held were Bellelli (d. 1742) and Bertieri. 
The French Oratory, falling from its lofty eminence, 
was buried in Jansenism, as the names of (^uesnel, 
Lebrun, and Juenin sufficiently indicate. 

The Sorlxmne of Paris, developing the germs of 
Jansenism and GalUeanism, ceased to ktrp abreast 
of the time. Abstracting, however, from this fact, 
theology owes works of great merit to men like Louis 
Habert (d. 1718), du Hamel id. 17(K)), l/Hernunier, 
Witasse (d. 1716). Cnditable exceptions were 

Louis Abcjlly (d. 1691) and Martin Grandin, who 
distinguisfud themselves by their loyalty to the 
Churem. The same encomium must be sani of 
Honoratus Toumely (d. 1729), whose; “ Prelect lonc^ 
dogmatics^” are numbered among the best th(*oIogieai 
tpxt-books. A stauncli oj)ponerit of Janiw’niHm, tio 
would certainly have ehaUenKt.d Oallicanimn, iiM 
not the law of the realm prevenfcal him. hor the 
rest, the Church depended almost exclu8iv<‘ly on 
Italy in its scientific combat aKainst the pernicious 
errors of the time. There had Rathorcl a ehow-n 
band of scholars who courageously fought for the 
purity of the faith and the rights of the papacy. 
In the front rank against Jansenism stood the 
Dominic Viva (d. 1726), La I-ontwnc (d. 172S). 
Alticozsi (d. 1777), and Faure (ti. 1 <70). Oalheanism 
and Josephinism were hard pressf^d by the theologians 
of the Society of Jesus, especially by Zaecana (a. 
1795), Muzzarelli (d. 1740), Bolgeni (d. 1811), 

Roncaglia, and others. The .lesui s ww ah y 

seconded by the Doramicans Orsi (d. 1761) and 
Maraachi (d. 1702). Another ‘ 
struggle was Cardinal Oerdil (d 
this^h belongs the fruitful activity of Alphon- 
sus Liguori (d. 1787), whose P«P“K ‘Xl 
scientific writings energetically opposed the baneful 

^M) Fo^h*E^h: Decay of 

(1760-1840). — Many circumstance*, both from with- 

m and from without, 

decadence of theology which had already begun in 


the preceding epoch. In Fnuaoe it was the aiill 
|K)werful inhuence of Jansimism and Gallicaniam^ 
m the German Empire the spread of Josephinisin 
and Febrouiamsm that sap()ed the vitality of ortho- 
dox thwlogy. The guppresaion of the Society of 
Jt*sii8 by Clement XIV m 1773 deprived theolo|^ of 
its ablest representatives. To these factors must be 
addtKl the paralysing influence of the “Enliglitcn- 
ment’^ which, rising thrmigh English l>ei<im, waa 
swelkxl by French Kncyclojx^iam and finally deluged 
all Euro|>ean count ritv. The French Revolution 
and the military exj>edi1ions of Napoleon all through 
Kuriipe w(*n‘ not without evil connequence*. The 
faLMc> j)hilo8ophy of the time (Kant, Hchelling, Fichte, 
Hegel, Cousin, Comte, etc.), by which even many 
thcHilogians wert' miskHl, engendered not only an 
undisgiiimxl eontempt for Scholasticism and even 
for St. Thomas, but also fostennl a shallow conw|>- 
tion of Christ lanitv. the su|H»rnatural character of 
w'hich was ohscureil by Hat ionalism. True, the spirit 
of former centuries wmih still alive in Italy, but the 
unfavourable circumstanct's of the timefi impf'ded 
its growth and dcvelonincnt . In lYanee the Revolu- 
tion and tht‘ continual campaigns paralysed or stifled 
all prcKlurt ivi‘ activity, tie Lamennais (d. IHIH), 
the beginning of whixie carcHT had held out promises 
of the high(‘st onler, tumetl from the truth and led 
others astray. TIh‘ Catholics of h]n gland groaned 
under jiolitical oppression and religious intolerance. 
Spain mwl become harrtm. (leriiiany sufferfM:! from 
the mildew of “ Knhghtenment”. No matter how 
iiiildlv one may judgi* th(‘ alxTrations of Wessenberg 
(1774- IHtM)), Viear-Gimeral of Constance, who had 
absorbed the falm^ ideas of his agf', it is eertain tlmt 
tlie moviunent begun by him markwi a decatleiice in 
matters both inxiesiastical and scientific. But the 
poorer the produet ions of the theologians the gnmler 
tlu'ir pride. l'h(*y despimMl the old theologians, 
wdioiii they could neitluT read nor understand. 
Among th(» few w'orks of a licit cr sort were the manuals 
of \VH‘8t (1791), KlUpfel (1789), Dobmayer (1807), 
ami BrenniT (1826). 'riie ex-Jesuit Ihmitlici Ktat<- 
tler (d. 1797) truxl to apply to dogma the philosophy 
of ('hristiaii Wolff, Zimmer (1802)^ even that of 
Hcludling. The only work which, joining soundiMW 
wuth a loyal Catholic spirit, marked n return to the 
old trotJitions of the SelKKil was the dogmatic theol- 
og>^ of ]jieb(Trnann (d. 1844). who taught at Htras- 
burg and Mains: it appeami in the years 1819-26 
and went througn many editions. But evim Lieber- 
mann was not. able to conceal his dislike for the 
Hrholasties. '^I’he renewed aiUunpt. of Hcniies (d. 
18.31) of Bonn to treat Catholic thfxilogy in a Kantiiin 
spirit was no less fatal than that of (ilinth€»r (d. 1863) 
m Vienna, who sought to unravel the mysteries of 
(;hristianjty bv means of a imKlcrn Gnosis and to 
rm)lve them liitci purely natural truths. If iKisitive 
and sfM'culative theology w«»re ever to be ri^encraied, 
it was by a nMurn to the source of its vitality, the 

glorious traditions of the prist. . , 

(e) Fifth Epoch: Restoration of Dogmatic! heology 
(184(^-1906). -The reawakening of the CnthoUo 
life in the forties naturally brought with it a revival 
of (<athoIie theology. (Vmiany esiK*ei«Jly, where 
the decline hail gone* farthest, showe<i signs (if a 
remarkal>le regeneration and vigorous health. Tw 
external irriptiTsc was given t>y Jowmh 
1848), the ”loud shouter in the fray * 

Prussian Govcniinent imimsoned Archbishop von 
Dn)st€»-Vischeriiig of Colope cm account of the stand 
he had taken in the question of mixed marriages^ the 
fierv app< als of Gftrres began to fill the h^Ha of the 
Catholics, even outside of CJcrmany, with unwonted 
coiira«p. The German theologians heard the ^ 
wid once more applied themselves to the wwi^hieh 
was theirs, mlllnger (d. 1890) developed ^urd» 
history, and Mdhter advanced patitdogy and wym- 
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holism. Both positive and speculative theology 
received a new leaser of life, the former through Klee 
(d. 1840), the latter through Staudenmeier (d. 1856). 
At the same time men like Kleutgen (d. 1883), 
Werner (d. 1888), and Stockl (d. 1895) earned for 
the despised Scholasticism a new place of honour by 
their thorough historical and systematic writings. 
In France and Belgium the dogmatic theology of 
Cardinal Gousset (d. 1806) of Reims and the writings 
of Bishop Malou of Bruges (d. 1805) exerted great 
influence. In North America the works of Arch- 
bishop Kenrick (d. 1803) did untold g(xxi. Cardinal 
Camille Mazzella (d. 1900) is to be rank(‘d among 
the North AmcTican theologians, as he wrote his 
dogmatic works while occiii3ying the chair of thcH^logy 
at Woodstock College, Maryland. In England the 
great Cardinals Wiseman (d. 1805), Manning (d. 
1892), and Newman (d. 1890) became by their works 
and (ii'eds powerful agents in the revival of Catholic 
life and in the advance of Catholic theology. 

In Italy, where the better traditions had never 
been forgotten, far-seeing men like Sanseverino (d. 
1866), Liberatore (d. 1892), and Tongiorgi (d. 1865) 
^t to work to restore Scholastic philosophy, because 
it was found to he the most effective weapon against 
the errors of the time, i. e. traditionalism and ontolo- 
gism, which had a numerous following among Cath- 
olic scholars in Italy, France, and Belgium. The 
pioneer work in positive theology fell to the lot of the 
tamous Jesuit Porrone (d, 1876) in Rome. His works 
on dogmatic theology, scattered throughout the 
Catholic world, freed theology of the miasmas which 
had infected it. Under his leadership a brilliant 
phalanx of theologians, as Passaglia (d. 1887), 
Schrader (d. 1876), Cardinal Franzelin (d. 1886), 
Palmieri (d. 1909), and others, continued the work so 
happily begun and reasserted the right of the specu- 
lative element in the domain of thcHilogy. Eminent 
among the Dominicans was Cardinal Zigliara, an 
inspiring teacher and fertile author. Thus from 
Rome, the centre of Catholicism, where students 
from all countries foregathered, new life went forth 
and permeated all nations. Germany, where Baader 
(d. 1841), GUnther, and Frohschammer (d. 1893) 
continued to spread their errors, shared in the general 
uplift and produced a number of prominent theolo- 
gians, as Kuhn (d. 1887), Berlage (d. 1881), Dieringer 
(d. 1876), Oswald (d 1903), Knoll (d. 1863), Den- 
singer ((1. 1883), V. Schfizler (d, 1880), Bernard 
Jungmann (d. 1895), Heinrich (d. 1891), and others. 
But Germany’s greatest theologian at this time was 
Joseph Rcheeben (d. 1888), a man of remarkable 
talent for speculation. In the midst of this universal 
reawakening the Vatican Council was lu'ld (1870), 
and the Encyclical of Pope Ix»o XIII on the value of 
Scholastic, eepeeially Thomistic, philosophy and 
th(H)logy was iasued (1879). Both these* events 
became landmarks in the history of dogmatic theol- 
ogy. An energetic activity was put forth in everv' 
branch of sacreei science and is still maintaincKl. 
Even though, consulting the dckhIs of the time and 
the hostile situation, theologians cultivate most 
assiduously historical studies, such as Church history, 
Christian arcbjcology, history of dogma, and history 
of religion, yet signs are not wanting that, side by 
side with positive theolog>% Scholasticism also will 
enter upon a new era of progress. Hi8tor>' show s that 
periods of progress in theology always follow in the 
w’ake of great oecumenical councils. ‘ After the first 
Council ot Niceea (326) came the great period of the 
Fathers; after the Fourth Lateran Council (1215) 
the wonderful i«e of mature Scholasticism; and after 
the Council of Trent (1546-63) the activity of later 
Scholasticism. It is not too much to hope that the 
Vatican Council, which had to be adjourned indefl- 
nitely after a few general sessions, will be followed 
by a sunilar period of progress ana splendour. 
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J. PoHLK. 


I. a. Chri8Toix)GY. — CliristoloKy is that part of 
theology which deals with Our Lorcl J(*sus Christ. In 
its full extent it compristw the doctrines eoiH*ernmg 
both the person of Christ and His works; hut in die 
present article we shall limit ourwlves to a eonsulerii- 
tion of the person of Christ. Here again we sliall 
not infringe on the domain of the liistorian aiul 
Old-Testament theologian, who pr(‘S('nt their resper- 
tive contributions under the headings Jesph Cuiust, 
and Messiah; lumee the thwlogy of tin' Person of 
Jesus Christ, considered in the light of theNeu Testa- 
ment or from the Christian point of view, is the 
proper subject of the present arlude. 

The person of Jesus Christ is the Se(Mm(l Person of 
the Most Holy Trinity, the Son or the Word of the 
Father, Who ‘‘was incarnate by the Holy (Ihost of 
the Virgin Mary and was made* man.’' These iiiys- 
terios, though fondold in the Old 1\‘stamenl, wen* 
fully reveale<l in the New% and clearly developed in 
Christian Tradition and theology. lienee we shall 
have to study our subject under the triple uspeet of 
the Old Testament, tin* New Testament, and Chris- 


tian Tradition. . , , . , 

(A) Old TcMament.— From what has befm said we 
understand that- the Old Testament is not. eonsiderecl 
here from the viewpoint of tin* Jewish scribe, fiut of 
the Christian theologian. J(*miH Clirist liimw^lf 
was the first to use it in this w'ay by His rejHyitetl 
appeal to the Messianic passages of the proph(‘1ic 
writings. The Apostles saw in these proplieeies 
many arguments in favour of the elainis anil tin* 
teachings of Jesus Christ; the Evung(;lists too, are 
familiar with tiiem, though they appeal 1<‘hh frispient ly 
to them than the patristic writers do. I'.vc-n the 
Fathers either state the jiroplietie argument (inly in 
general t-erms or they quote single prophecies, but 
they thus prepare the way for the dwjier insight 
into the histoneal per8i>ective of the Messianic pre- 
dictions which began to prevail in the eighte<»ntn and 
nineteenth centuries. I.eaving the statement of 
the historical development of the Mi^ssjanie proidie- 
cies to the writer of the article Mebhias, we shall 
briefly call attention to the prophetic predictions of 
the genealogy of Christ , of His hfrih, His infancy, 
His names, His offices, His public hfc, His sufferings, 

and His glory. , i ^ 

(1) References to the ^uman geneal^ of the 
Messias are quite nuraeroufl in the Old Testament . 
He is represented as the stMjd of the woman, the wn 
of Sem, the son of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the 
son of David, the prince of postora, the onspnng oi 
the marrow of the high cedar (Gen., ui, 1-1^ ix, 
18-27; xii, 1-9; xvii, 1-9; xvui, 17-19; xxii, 10-18, 


xxvi, 1-5; xxvii, I-IS* Num., xxiv, 15-111: II 
vii, 1-16; 1 Par., xvii, 1-17; Jer., xxiii, 1-8; xjcxAii) 
14-20; Km'h., xvii). The Royal Psalmist extols 
the Divine genealogy of the futurt' Messias in the 
words: “The Loitl hath said to me: Thou art my 
8im. this day have I l>egotten thee" (P«. ii. 7). 

(2) I'he Prophets frwniently speak of the birth of 
ihe expecliHl Christ. "Hiey locate its place in lieih- 
Ichem of Juda (Mich., V, *2-14), they determine its 
time by the passing of the sci'ptrt' from Juda (Ceil., 
xhx, S-12). by the w'venty wan'ks of Daniel (ix, 22- 
27), and oy the “little while" mentiomxl in the 
UtKik of Aggeus (ii, I-IO). The CHd-Test ament 
.s(‘«‘rs know iilHo that the Messias will be l>orn of a 
Virgin Mother (Is., vii, 1-17), and that His appear- 
ance*, at IciLsi His public apiiearaiu'e^ will be pre<*odcd 
by a preeiiraor (Is., xl, 1-1 1; Mai., iv, 5-()). 

(3) Certain events connect ih 1 with the infancy of 
the Messios have Iwn dwiiKxl imi>ortiint enough 
to he the 8ubj(‘rt of prophetic precfiction. Among 
tliew' an* the adoration of the Magi (Ps. Ixxxi, I-I7), 
the slaughtiT of the innocents (Jer., xxxi, 15-26), 
and th<‘ flight into Kgypt (()st*e, xi, 1-7). It is true 
that m the case of (1 u*h<* prophecies, as it hapiK'iis in 
the ('as(' of many others, their fulfilment is their 
clearest commentary; but this dtM‘8 not undo the fart 
that tin* evf*ntH were really pnHliel<Hl. 

(4) Perha]>s then* is less mn'd of insisting on the 
predictions of the better know’ll M(»Hsianie names and 
titles, se(‘ing that they involve less obscurity , Thus 
in the projihecies of /aieharias tin* Messias is eall(8^1 
the Orient, or, ae<*ording to the Hebrew text, the 
“bud" (lii; VI, 9-15), in the Hm>k of Diinitd He is the 
Son of Man (vii), m the Prophecy of Malachias He is 
the Angel of the Testament (li, 17; iii, 6), in the 
WTitings of Isaias He is the* Saviour (Ii, I ; hi, 12; Ixii), 
tlieSiMvant of the Dird (xHx, 1), thcKmmanuel (viii, 
I-IO), the Prince of ]>eaee (ix, 17). 

(5) 3'hc Messianic otlices an* conKideml in a gen- 
eral w'ay in tin* Uilter part of Isaios (Ixi) ; in narlicu- 
lar, the Mi*shias is (•onHii|c*n*ti as prophet in the Book 
of Deuteronomy (xviii, 9- 22) ; as king in the Canticle 
of Anna (1 Kings, ii, 1-10) and in the royal song of 
the Psalmist (xliv); as priest in the saiH'rdotal type 
Meleh)s<*de<*li (lien., xiv, 14-20) and in the PsalmiftV# 
words " a !>ri<*st forever’* (eix) ; as Cwl. or Avemger, in 
the He<*(incl part of Isauis (Ixiii, 1-6) : os mwliator of the 
New Ti'st ament, under tlie fonn of a covenant of the 
peojde (Is , xln, 1; xliii, 13), and of the light of the 
(tcntilcs (Is., xlix). 

(6) As to the* jniblic life of the McfwiiaW; Isaias giye« 
us a general i<lea of the fulnees of iheJjhurit investing 
the Anoint (Ml t\i, D16), and of the Messianic work 
(iv). 3'lje Psalmist pnwiits a picture of the Good 
Shepherd (xxio; Isaias Hummariw*H the Messianic 
miracles (xxxv); Zae I utri as exclaims, “Rejoice greatly, 
O daughter of Sion", thus imniicting (’hrist's solemn 
entrance into Jerusalem; the Psalmist reders this 
saini* event when he mentions the praise out of the 
mouth of infaiiU (viii). To Mdiirn once more t.o the 
BfS)k of Isaias, the prophet foretells tlie rejection of 
the Messias through a h‘ague wulh dc^ath (xxvii) ; the 
Psalmist alludes to the same myHt<*ry whw* he speaks 
of the ston«* which the builders rejected (cxvli). 

(7) N(mh 1 we say that the sufferings of ili<’ Messias 
were fully T)r(*tii<*t4‘d by the prophets of theOhl IVsti^ 
ment? Tm* f 5 em*ral idea of tiie McMvsianic victim is 
prf^sented in tlie wntext of the words “n^rificc? and 
oblation tbou wouldst not" (P«. xxxix); in the pass- 
age lieginning with the resolve us put wood on 
bi8 bread" (Jer., xi), and in the sacrifice dtiscrihcd by 
the prophet Malachias (i). Besides, the series of the 
particuua^ events which constitute ihe hwtofy of 
Christ's Passion has hmn described by the proj^tf 
with a remarkable minuteness; the Psnumist mcfi tO 
His bfitray al in the words " the man of my peace . . * 
supplanted me" (xl), and Zoebarios knows of tiia 
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thirty pieces of stiver'' (xi) ; the Psalmist praying in 
the ang^h of his soul is a type of Christ in His 
agony (Ps. liv) ; His capture is foretold in the words 
** pursue and take him" and *Hbey wiU hunt af^r the 
soul of the just" (Ps. Ixx; xciii); His trial with its 
false witnesses may be found represented in the 
words "unjust witnesses have risen up against me, 
and iniquity hath lied to itself" (Ps. xxvi); His dagel- 
lation is portrayed in the description of the man of 
sorrows (Is.^lii, 13; liii, 12) and the words "(purges 
were gathered together upon me" (Ps. xxxiv); the 
betrayer’s evil lot is pictured in the imprecations of 
Psfidm cviii; the cruciiixion is referred to in the pass- 
ages "What are these wounds in the midst oi thy 
hands?" (Zach.. xiii), "Let us condemn him to a most 
shameful death (Wisd,, ii), and "They have duff my 
hands and my feet" (Ps. xxi); the miraculous dark- 
ness occurs in Amos^ viii; the gall and vinegar are 
spoken of in Ps. Ixviii; the pierced heart of Clirist is 
foreshadowed in Zach., xii. The sacrifice of Isaac 
(Gen., xxi, 1-14), the scapegoat (Lev., xvi, 1-28), the 
ashes of purification (Num., xix, 1-10), and the 
brazen seipcnt (Num., xxi, 4~9) hold a prominent 
place among the types prefiguring the suffering 
Messias. The third chapter of Lamentations is justly 
considered as the dirge of our buried Redeemer. 

(8) Finally, the glory of the Messias has b(‘en fore- 
told by the Prophets of the Old Testament. The con- 
text of such phrases as "I have risen because the 
Lord hath protected me" (Ps. hi), "My flesh shall 
rest in hope^’ (Ps. xv), "On the third day he will raise 
us up" (Osee, v, 15, vi, 3), "O death, I will be thy 
death" (Osee, xiii, 6-15a), and "I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth" (Job, xix, 23-27) referred the devout 
Jewish worshipper to something more than a merely 
earthly restoration the fulfilment of which b<^an to 
be realized in the Resurrection of Christ, This mys- 
tery is also implied, at least typically, in the first 
fruits of the harvest (Lev., xxiii, 9-14) and the de- 
livery of Jonas from the belly of the fish (Jon., ii). 
Nor is the Resurrection of the Messias the only ele- 
ment of Christ’s glory pre^cted by the Prophets. 
Ps. Ixvii refers to the Ascension; Joel, ii, 28-32, to the 
coming of the Paraclete; Is., lx, to the call of the Gen- 
tiles; Mich., iv, 1-7, to the conversion of the Syna- 
gogue; Dan., ii, 27-47, to the kingdom of the Messias 
as compared with the kingdom of the world. Other 
characteristics of the Messianic kingdom are typified 
by the tabernacle (Ex., xxv, 8-9; xxix, 43; xl, 33-36; 
Num., ix, 16-23), the mercy-seat (Ex., xxv, 17-22; 
Ps. Ixxix, 1), Aaron the high priest (Ex., xxviii, 1; xxx, 
1; 10; Num., xvi, 39-40), the manna (Ex., xvi, 1-15; 
Ps. Ixxvii, 24-26), and the rock of Horob (Ex., xvii. 
6-7; Num., xx, 10-11; Ps. civ, 41). A Canticle of 
thanksgiving for the Messianic benefits is found m 
Is., xii. 

The Books of the Old Testament are not the only 
source from which the Christian theologian may learn 
the Messianic ideas of pre-Christian Jewry. The 
Sibylline oracles, the Book of Enoch, the Book of 
Jubilees, the Psalms of Solomon, the Asoenaio Moysis, 
the Revelation of Baruch, the Fourth Book of Esdras, 
and several Talmudic and Rabbinic writings are rich 
depositories of pre-Christian views concerning the ex- 
pected Messias. Not that all of these works were 
written before the coming of Christ; but, though par- 
tially post-Christian in their authorship, they prwjve 
a picture of the Jewish world of thought, dating back, 
at least in its outline, centuries before the coming of 

Christ. „ , X II 

(B) New Testoineta.— Some modem wn^rs tell us 
that there are two Christs, as it were, the Mcesias of 
faith and the Jesus of history.^ They re^pwrd the 
Lord and Christ, Whom God exalted by raising Him 
from the dead, as tlw subject of Christian faith; and 
Jesus of Naiareth, the preadb^er and worker of mir- 
acles, as the theme of the historian. They assure us 


that it is quite impossible to persuade even the least 
experience critic that Jesus tau^t, in fonnal terms 
and at one and the same time, the Christology of 
Paul, that of John, and the doctrines of Nicsea, of 
Ephesus, and of Chalcedon. Otherwise the histoij of 
the first Christian centuries appears to these vrriters 
to be quite inconceivable. The Fourth Gospel is said 
to lack the data which underlie the definitions of the 
first oecumenical councils and to supply testimony 
that is not a supplement, but a corrective, of the por- 
trait of Jesus drawn by the Synoptics. These two 
accounts of the Christ are represented as mutuaUy 
exclusive : if Jesus spoke and acted as He speaks and 
acts in the Synoptic Gospels, then He cannot have 

r ken and acted as He is reported by St. John. We 
ll here briefly review the Christolo^ of St. Paul, 
of the Catholic Epistles, of the Fourth Gospel, and 
the Synoptics. Thus we shall give the reader a com- 
plete (Christology of the New Testament and at the 
same time the data necessary to control the conten- 
tions of the Modernists. The Christology will not. 
however, be complete in the sense that it extends to all 
the details concerning Jesus Christ taught in the New 
Testament, but in the sense that it gives His essential 
characteristics taught in the whole of the New 
Testament. 

(1) Pauline Christology. — St. Paul insists on the 
truth of Christ's real humanity and Divinity, in spite 
of the fact that at first sight the reader is confronted 
with three objects in the Apostle’s writings: God, the 
human world, and the Mediator. But then the 
latter is both Divine and human, both God and man. 

(a) Christ’s Humanity in the Pauline Epistles. — 
The expressions "form of a servant’’ "in habit found 
as a man", "in the likeness of sinful flesh" (Phil., ii, 7; 
Rom., viii, 3) may seem to impair the real humanity 
of Christ in the Pauline teaching. But in reality 
they only describe a mode of being or hint at the 
presence of a higher nature in Christ not seen by the 
senses, or they contrast Christ’s human nature with 
the nature of that sinful race to which it belongs. 
On the other hand the Apostle plainly spe^s of Our 
Ix>rd manifested in the flesh (I Tim., iii, 16), as 
possessing a body of flesh (Col., i, 22), as being 
^‘made of a woman" (Gal., iv, 4), as being born of 
the seed of David according to the flesh (Rom., i, 3), 
as belonging according to the flesh to the race of 
Israel (Rom., ix, 5). As a Jew, Jesus Christ was born 
under the Law (Gal., iv, 4). The Apwtle dwells with 
emphasis on Our Lord^s real ^are in our physical 
human weakness (II Cor., xiii, 4), on His life of 
suffering (Heb., v, 8) reaching its climax in the 
Passion (ibid., i, 6; Phil., iii, 10; CoL, i, 24). Only 
in two respects did Our Ixird’s humanity differ from 
the rest of men: first in its entire sinlessness (II Cor., 
V, 21; Gal., ii, 17; Rom., viii, 3); secondly, in the 
fact that Our Lord was the second Adam, representing 
the whole human race (Rom., v, 12-21; 1 Ckjr., xv, 
45-49). 

(b) Christ’s Divinity in the Pauline Epistles. — 
According to St. Paul, the superiority of the Christian 
revelation over all other Divine manifestations, and 
the perfection of the New Ckivenant with its sacrifice 
and priesthood, are derived from the fact that 
Christ is the ^n of God (Heb., i, 1 sq.; v, 5 m.; 
ii, 5 sq.; Rom., i, 3; Gal., iv, 4; Eph., iv, 13; Col., 
i, 12 sq.; ii, 9 sq.; etc.). The Apostle understands 
by the expression "Son of God" not a merely moral 
dignity, or a merely external relation to Goa which 
began in time, but an eternal and i mm a n ent relation 
of Christ to the Father. He contrasts Christ with, 
and finds Him superior to. Aaron and his successors, 
Moses and the Prophets (Hdt)., v, 4; x, 11; vu, 1-22: 
iii, 1-6; i, 1). He raisw Chriirt above the choirs of 
and makes Him their Lord and Master 
(Heb., i, 3; 14: ii, 2-3), and seats Him as heir of ^1 
thing a at tiie right hand of the Father (Heb., i, 2-3; 
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5al., iv, 14; Eph.. i, 2(K21). If St. Paul is obligtHl 
o use the terms ^‘form of God'*, ‘‘image of God”, 
nrhen he speaks of Christ's Divinity, in order to show 
ihe personal distinction between the Eternal Father 
ind the Divine Son (Phil., ii, 6; Col., i, 15), Christ is 
act merely the image ana glory of God (1 Cor., xi. 
r), but al«) the first-bom before any created Ix'ings 
[Col., i, 15), in Whom, and by Whom, and for Whom 
ill thii^ were made (Col., i, 16), in Whom the fulness 
af the (Sodhead resides with that actual reality which 
we attach to the presence of the mater uU b<xiies 
perceptible and measurable through the organs of 
our senses (Col., ii. 9), in a word, “'who is over all 
things, God blessed for ever” (Rom., ix, 5). 

(2) Christology of the Catholic Epistles. — ^The 
Epistles of St. John will be considered together with 
the other writings of the same Anostle in the next 

E ariypraph. Under the present heading we shall 
riefly indicate the views concerning Christ held by 
the Apostles St. James, St. Peter, and St. Jude, 

(a) The Epistle of St. James. — The mainly 
practical scope of the Epistle of St. James does not 
lead us to expect that Our Ixird’s Divinity would b(» 
formally expressed in it as a doctrine of faith. This 
doctrine is, however, implied in the lanji^uage of the 
inspired writer. He professes to stand in the same 
relation to Jesus Christ as to God, being the servant of 
both (i, 1): he applies the same terra to the God of 
the Old Testament as to Jesus Christ (jiassim). 
Jesus Christ is both the sovereim judge and indefien- 
dent lawmver, who can save and can destroy (iv, 12) ; 
thefaith in JesusChrist is faith in theixjrd of Glory (ii. 
1). The lan^ua^ of St. James would be exaggerated 
and overstrained on any other supposition than the 
writer's firm belief in the Divinity of Jesus Christ. 

(b) Belief of St. Peter. — St. Peter presents himself 
as the servant and the apostle of Jesus Christ (I Pet., 
i, 1: II Pet^ i, 1), who was predicted by the Prophets 
of the Old Testament in such a way that the Prophets 
themselves were Christ’s o'wn servants, herald^ and 
organs (I Pet., i, 10-11). It is the pre-existent Christ 
who moulds the utterances of Israel's Prophets to 
proclaim their anticipations of His advent St. 
Peter had witnessed the glory of Jesus in the Trans- 
figuration (II Pet., i, 16); he appears to take pleasure 
in multiplying His titles; Jesus Our I^rd (11 Pet ., i. 
2), our Lord Jesus Christ (ibid., i, 14, 16), the Ixird 
and Saviour (ibid., iii, 2), our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ (ibid., i, 1), Whose power is Divine 
(ibid., i, 3), tlirough whose promises Christians are 
made partakers of the nature of God (ibid., i, 4). 
Throughout his Epistle, therefore, St. PcUt 
feels, as it were, and imjilies the Divinity of Jesus Christ. 

(c) Epistle of St. Jude. — St, Jude, too, introduces 
himself as the servant of Jesus Christ, through union 
with whom Christians are kept in a life of faith and 
holiness U); Christ is our only Ixird and Saviour (4). 
Who punished Israel in the wilderness and the rebel 
angels (5), Who will come to ju^mont surrounded by 
myriads of saints (14), and tnWhom Christians 
for the mercy which He will show them at His coming 
(21), the issue of which will be life everlasting. Can 
a merely human Christ be the subject of this languaige? 

(3) Johannean Christology. — If there were nothing 
else in the New Testament to prove the Divinity of 
Christ, the first fourteen verses in the Fourth Gospel 
would suffice to convince a believer in the Bible of 
that donna. Now the doctrine of this prologue is 
the fun&mental idea of the whole Johannean theol- 
ogy. The Word made flesh is the same with the 
Word Who was in the bemnning, on the one hand, 
and with the man Jesus ChrisL the subject of the 
Fourth GospeL on the other. The whole Gospel is 
a history oi the Eternal Word dwelling in human 
nature am<mg men. 

The teaching of the Fourth Gospel is also found 
in the Johannean Epistles. In his very opening 


words the writer tells his readers that the Word of 
life has become manifest and that the Apostles had 
swn and heard and handled the Word incarnate. 
The denial of the Son implit^s the loss of the Fathisr 
(I John, ii, 23), and “whosoever shall confess that 
Jesus is the Son of God, God abideth in him and he 
in God” (ibid., iv, 15). Tow’ards the end of the 
Epistle the writer is still more emphatic: “And we 
know that the Son of God is come: and he hath 
given us understanding that we may know the true 
Cr(Mh and may be in his true Son. This is the true 
Gixi and life eternal” (ibid., v, 20). 

According to the Apocalypse, Christ is the first and 
the last, tlie alpha and the omega, the eternal and the 
almighty (i, S; xxi, 6; xxii, 13). He is the king of kings 
and lord of lords (xix, 16), the lord of the unm^n 
world (xii, 10* xiii, 8), the centre of the court of 
heaven tv, 6) ; He receives the adoration of the highest 
aiigids (V, 8), and, as the object of that uuinierruptfHl 
worslup (v, 12), Ho is associaUnl with the Father 
(V, 13; xvii, 14). 

(4) Christology of the Synoptists. — There is a real 
difference between the first three Kvangtdisis and St. 
John in their rcspe(‘tive representations of our Lord. 
The truth presented by these writers may be (he 
same, but they view it from difforent siandimints. 
The 1 Jinx' Synoptists set forth the humanity of Christ 
in its olxxlience to the law. in its jiower over nature, 
and in its tenderness for tne weak and affiictecl; the 
fourth Gospel B<‘ts forth the life of Christ not in any 
of the aspects which belong to it as human, but as 
being the lulfxpiate expression of the glory of the 
Divine Person, manifesl-ixl to men under a visible 
form. But m spite of this difference^ the Synoptists 
by their suggestive implication practically anticipate 
the teaching of the Fourth (iosi>el. This sugg(»stioii 
is implied, first, in the Synoptic use of the title Hon of 
G(xi as ajiplied to Jtxms Christ. Jesus is the Bon of 
G(xl, not merely in an ethical or thcxicratio sense, not 
merely as on(‘ among many sons, but He is the only, 
the well-belovnl of the Father, so that His son- 
shij) is unshared by any other, and is alisolut<clv 
unique (Matt., iii, 17; xvii, 5; xxii, 41: cf. iv, 3, 6; 
Luke, iv, 3, 9); it is derivtxi from the fact that the 
Holy Ghost was to C/ome uixm Mary, and the power 
of the Most High was U) overshadow her (Luke, i, 36). 
Again, the Hyx^optists inipiv Christ's Divinity in their 
history of His nativity and its accomj»anying circum- 
stancf's; He is eonceived of the Holv Ghost (Luke, 1. 
35), and His rnotlier knows that all generations shall 
call her bleswxl, becausi' the mighty one had done 
great things unto her (Luke, i. 48). Elisabeth calls 
Mary blesstxi among women, blesses the fruit of her 
wonib, and marvels that slie herwdf should l>e visiUnl 
by the mothiT of her Ix>rd (Luke, i, 42-43). Gabriel 
greets Our Lady fis full of grace, and blessixJ among 
women; her Hon will be great. He will b<* calk'd the 
Hon of the Most High, and of His kingdom there will 
be no end (Luke, i, 28, 32). As new-born infant, 
Christ is adorc'ii by the shepherds and the Magi, rep- 
rescntaliv(‘s of the Jewish and the Gentile world. 
Simeon s(*es in the child his Lord’s salvation, the light 
of the Gentik*s, and the pride and gbry of his tKX»ple 
Israc'l (Luke, ii, 3(K12). Thm' aewunts hardly fit in 
with the limits of a merely human child, but tliey 
becMjme intelligil)le in the light of the Fourth Gosptd. 

The Synoptists agree with the teaching of tha 
Fourth (iosjx'I exmeeming the iH?r»on of Jesus Chrtjrtr 
not merely in t heir uh(' of the term Hon of God and in 
their accounts of Christ's birth with its surrcwmdmg 
details, but also in their narratives of Our Lord s doc- 
trine, life, and work. The very term Son of Man, 
which they often apply to Christ, is used in such a 
way that ft shows in Jesus Christ a self-consciousness 
for which ihe human element is not something pi^ 
mary, but something secondary and^^perinduc^. 
Often Christ is simply called Son (Matt., 27; 
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xxviii, 20), and oorrespondingly He never calls the 
Father Father, but “my^' Father (Matt., 

xviii, 10, 19, 35; xx, 23; xxvi, 53). At His baptism 
and transfiguration He receives witness from heaven 
to His Divine Sonship; the Propheta of the Old Testa- 
ment are not rivals, but servants in comparison with 
Him (Matt., xxi, ^); hence the title oon of Man 
implies a nature to which Christ’s humanity was an 
accessoiT. Again, Clirist claims the power to forgive 
sins ana supports His claim by miracles (Matt., ix, 
2-fi; Luke, v, 20, 24); He insists on faith in Himself 
(Matt., xvi, 16, 17), He inserts His name in the 
baptismal formula between that of the Father and the 
Holv Ghost (Matt., xxviii. 19), He alone knows the 
Father and is known by tne Father alone (Matt., xi, 
27), He institutes the sacrament of the Holy Eucha- 
rist (Matt., xxvi, 26; Mark, xiv, 22; Luke, xxii, 19), He 
suffers and dies only to rise again the third day 
(Matt., XX, 19; Mark, x, 34; Luke, xviii. 33), He 
ascends into Heaven, but declares that He will be 
among us till the end of the world (Matt., xxviii, 20). 

Need we add that Christ’s claims to the most ex- 
alted dignity of His person are unmistakably clear in 
the eschatological discourses of the Synoptists? He 
is the Lord of the material and moral universe; as 
supreme lawgiver He revises all other lemslation; as 
final jucke He determines the fate of all Blot the 
Fourth Gospel out of the Canon of the New Testa- 
mentj and you still have in the Synoptic Gospels the 
identical doctrine concerning the j^rson of Jesus 
Christ which we now draw out of the Four Gospels; 
some points of the doctrine might be less clearly 
stated than they arc now, but they would remain sub- 
stantially the same. 

(C) Christian Tradition . — Biblical Christology shows 
that one and the same Jesus Clirist is both God 
and man. While C/hristian tradition has always 
maintained this triple thesis that Jesus C.hrist is 
truly man, that He is truly Go<l, and that the God- 
man, Jesus Christ, is one and the same person, the 
heretical or erroneous tenets of various religious lead- 
ers have forced the Church to insist more expressly 
now on the one, now on another element of her 
Christology. A classified list of the principal errors 
and of the subscouent ecclesiastical utterances will 
show the historical development of the Church's doc- 
trine with sufficient clearness. The reader will find 
a more lengthy account of the principal heresies and 
councils under their respective headings. 

(1) Humanity of Christ. — The true humanity of 
Jesus Christ was denied even in the earliest ages of 
the Church. The Docetist Marcion and the Priscil- 
lianista ^ant to Jesus only an apparent body; the 
Valentimans, a body brought down from Heaven. 
The followers of Apollinaris deny either that Jesus 
had any human soul at all, or that He possc^ised the 
higher part of the human soul; they maintain that the 
Word supplies either the whole soul in Christ, or at 
least its niffher faculties. In more recent times it is 
not so much Christ’s true humanity as His real man- 
hood that is denied. According to Kant, the Chris- 
tian creed deals with the ideal, not with the historical 
Jesus; according to Jacobi, it worships Jesus not as 
an historical person, but as a relimous ideal; accord- 
ing to Fichte there exists an absolute unity between 
G^ and man, and Jesus was the first to see and teach 
it; according to Schelling, the incarnation is an 
eternal fact, which happened to reach in Jesus its 
highest point; according to Hegel, Christ is not the 
actual incarnation of CM in Jesus of Nasareth, but 
the ir^bol of God’s incarnation in humanity at large. 
Finally, certain recent Catholic writers distinguish 
between the Christ of histoiy and the Christ of faith, 
thus destroying in the Christ of faith His historical 
reality. The New Syllabus (Propont. 29 sq.) and the 
Encyclical **Pa8cendi dominioi gregia'’ may be con- 
sult^ on these errors. 


(2) The Divinity of Christ. — ^Even in Apostolic 
times the Church regarded a denial of Cluist’s Di- 
vinity eminently anti-Christian (I John, ii, 
22-23; iv, 3; II John, 7). The early martyrs, 
the most ancient Fathers^ and the first 
ecclesiastical lituigies agree m their profession 
of Christ's Divinity. Still, the Ebionites, the 
Theodotians, the Artemonites, and the Photi- 
nians looked upon Christ either as a mere man, 
though singularly enlightened by Divine wisdom; 
or as the impearance of an aeon emanating from 
the Divine Being according to the Gnostic theory; or 
again as a maniu^tation of the Divine Being such as 
the Theistic and Pantheistic Sabellians and ratripas- 
sians admitUd; or, finally, as the incarnate Word 
indeed, but the Word conceived after the Arian man- 
ner as a creature mediating between God and the 
world, at least not essentially identical with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost. Though the definitions 
of Nice and of the subsequent councils, especially of 
the Fourth Lateran, deal directly with the doctrine 
concerning the Most Holy Trinity, still they also 
teach that the Word is consubstantial with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost, and thus establish the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ, tne Word incarnate. In 
more recent times, our earliest Rationalists endeav- 
oured to avoid the problem of Jesus Christ; they had 
little to say of him, while they made St. Paul the 
founder of the Church. But the historical Christ was 
too impressive a figure to be long neglected. It is all 
the more to be revetted that in recent times a prac- 
tical denial of Christ’s Divinity is not confined to the 
Socinians and such writ^ers as Ew'ald and Schleier- 
macher. Others who profess to be believing Chris- 
tians see in Christ the t)erfect revelation of God, the 
true head and lord of the human race, but, after all, 
they end with Pilate’s words, “Behold, the man”. 

(3) IlyiKistatic Union. — His human nature and His 
Divine nature are in Jesus Christ united hypostati- 
cally, i. e. united in the hyiiostasis or the person of the 
Word. This dogma too has found bitter opponents 
from the earliest times of the Church. Nestorius and 
his followers admitted in Christ one moral person, as a 
human society forms one moral person; but this moral 
person results from the union of two physical jiersons, 
just as there are two natures in Christ. These two 
persons are united, not physically, but morally, by 
means of grace. The heresy of Ne^itorius was con- 
demned by Celestine I in the Roman Synod of a. d. 
430 and by the Council of Ephesus, a. d. 431; the 
Catholic doctrine was again insisted on in the Council 
of Chalcedon and the second Council of Constanti- 
nople. It follows that the Divine and the human 
nature are physically united in Christ. The Mono- 
physites, therefore, believed that in this physical 
umon either the human nature was absorbed by the 
Divine, according to the views of Eutyches; or that 
the Divine nature was absorbed by the human; or, 
again, that out of the physical union of the two re- 
sulted a third nature by a kind of physical mixture, aa 
it wrere, or at least by means of their physical com- 
position. The true Catholic doctrine was upheld by 
rope Leo the Great, the Council of Chalcedon, and 
the Fifth (Ecumenical Council, a. d. 553. The twelfth 
canon of the last-named council excludes also the 
view that Christ’s moral life developed ^adually^ at- 
taining its completion only after the Resurrection. 
The Adoptionists renewed Nestorianism in part be- 
cause they considered the Word as the natural Son of 
God, and the man Christ as a servant or an adopted 
son of God, thus granting its own personality to 
Christ’s human nature. This opinion was rejects by 
Pope Adrian 1, the Synod of Ratisbon, a. d. 782, the 
Council of Frankfort (794), and by Leo III in the 
Roman Synod (799). There is no need to point out 
that the numan nature of Christ is not united with 
the Wc^ according to the Sodnian and rationalistic: 
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yiewo. Domer shows how widespread lunong Prot- 
estants these views are, since there is haidly a 
Protestant theologian of note who refuses its own t)er- 
sonality to the human nature of Christ. Among 
Catholics, Berruyer and Giinther reintroduced a mod- 
ified Nestorianism; but they were censured by the 
Congregation of the Index ^7 April, 1755) and by 
Pope ^us IX (15 Jan., 1857). The Monophysite 
heresy was renewed by the Monothelites, admitting 
only one will in Christ and thus contradicting the 
teachiim of Popes Martin I and Agatho and of the 
Sixth (Ecumenical Council. Both the schismatic 
Greeks and the Reformers of the sixtinnith century 
wished to retain the traditional doctrine concerning 
the Word Incarnate; but even the earliest followers of 
the Reformers fell into errors involving both the 
Nestorian and the Monojfhysite heresies. The Ubi- 
quitarians, for example, find the essence of the Incar- 
nation not in the assumption of human nature by th<' 
Word, but in the divinization of human nature by 
sharing the properties of the Divini' nature. The 
subsequent Protestant theologians drifted awav far- 
ther still from the views of Christian tradition; Christ, 
for them was the sage of Nazareth^ fierhaps even th<> 
greatest of the Prophets, whose Biblical rcM^ord^ half 
myth and half history, is nothing but the expression of 
a popular idea of human i>crfec1ion. The Catholic 
writers whost* views were diTogatory either to the his- 
torical character of the Bibli(;al account of the life of 
Christ or to his prerogatives as the God-rnan have 
been censured in the new Syllabus and the Encyclical 
“Paacendi dominici gregis". 

For Christology consult the following;— 

Patristic WorkN- Athanasius, Grkoory Nazianius, Grb^ 
ORT or Nyssa, Basil, Kpipiianius wrote especitilly agaiDHt the 
followers of Arms and ApoilinariH; Cyril or Alkxandria, 
PnocLua, Leontitth Byeantinuh, Anastahiits Hinaita, V.vu>- 
oius or Alexandria, Petek Cmrysoloouh, Fuuienthts, 
ODtxisinK the Nestorians and Monophymten; Hopuhonius, 
Maximus, .Iohn Damasc^ene. the MonothelitoH; PAUiJvim or 
Aquilkia, Etmeiuus, Ai/’Uin. Aoouarduh, the Adopt ioniJ»t». 

^Seholaiitic Writers: St. Thomas, QQ. 

Idem, .Summa eontra ffentfM, IV, xxvu-lv, /u /// Sfntent., Pe 
veritate. QQ. xx. xxix; Compend. (heoL, QQ. oxctx-ccxlu. Opuse., 
2: etc.; Bonaventura, Brtvtloqmum, 1, 4; In /./ .Vatr/u. 
BellaRMINB. De Chnato captte tohuH ecdeti%te controvfrH I . eol. 
lOlUj^ Suarez, De Incarn., opp. XIV, XV; Luoo, De Incam., 

°%oHitivo Theologians: Pktavius, Th«d. (hffnuU., IV, 1-2; 

Thomassin, /><- /ncorn., rfocm, Ill, IV. tu 7 A\. 

Recent Writers: Franzelin, De Verba Incam. (twine, i»74), 
Kleutoen, Thefdoqxe tier Vorzeit^ III (MUnster, 1873); Jt’SO- 
MANN, De Verba mcarnalo (Ilatislioa, 1872); Hubtku, Thea- 
lagva dagmatxca, II, tract, vi. (Innsbnick, 1882); Htenthup. 
j^oilectxonen dogmalxem de Verba xncarnaio (2 vols., Innsbruck, 
1882) ; Liddon, The Divxnxty of Our Lord (I^ndim, 1885), Maas, 
Chrxet %n Type and Prophecy (2 vols., New York, 1893-96), 
Lepin, Jitua Meteie e! FiU de Dxeu (Paris, 1004). 8c<- txlm recent 

works on the life of Christ, and the principal commentaries on 
the Biblical passages cited in this article. 

For all other parts of dogmatic theology see bibliography at the 
end of this section (I.). . , 

A. J. Maas. 


II. MobalThbou)gy.— Moral thooloRy is a branch 
of theology, the science of God and Divint* things. 
The distmetion between natural and BupematuraJ 
theology rests on a solid foundation. Natural 
theology is the science of God Hmiself, in as far as 
the human mind can by its own efforts reatjh a 
definite conclusion about God and His nature: it u 
always designated by the adjective natural. T hwl- 
ogy, without any further modification, is inv^ably 
underst^ to mean supernatural theology, that is, 
the science of God and T)ivine things, in as far ^ it 
is based on supernatural Revelation. Its subject- 
matter embraces not only God and His essence, but 
also His actions and His works of salvation and the 
guidance by which we are led to God, our auj^r- 
natural endf. Onsequently, it extends much f^hcr 
than naturflJ theology; for, though the latter infonns 
us of CSod^s essence and attributes, yet it can tell us 
nothing about His free works of salvation. The 
knowledge of all these truths is necessary for every 


mam at least in its broad outlines, and is acqittrad 
b^' Cliristian faith. But this is not yet a science. 
1 he science of theology demands that the knowledge 
won through faith, ne deepene<i, ei^ianded, and 
strengthened, so that the articli« of faith be under- 
stood and deiended by their reasons and be, together 
with their conclusions, arranged systematically. 

The entire field of thwilogy proptT is divided into 
dogmatic and moral theolojO', which differ in subject- 
matter and in method. Dogmatic theology has as its 
end the scientific dimnismon and establishment of the 
doctrines of faith, moral th(*ology of the moral pre- 
(*cpts. The precept H of Christian morals are also part 
of the doctrines of faith, for they were announced or 
confirnud by Divine Revelation. The subject-mat- 
ter of dogmatic thwlogy is those doctrines which 
serve to enrich the knowlfdge nweasary or conven- 
i(*nt for man, whose destination is siqiernatural. 
Moral th(H>loj; 5 y, on the other hand, is liinitcHl to thot^ 
ilocinnes which discuss the Halations of iniin and hi# 
friK* actions to God and his suixTiiat ural end, and 
pro|M)m' the means institutixl by Gixl for the attain- 
iiumt. of that end. Consequently, dogmatic and 
moral tlunilogy are two closely relattHl parts of uni* 
v(*rsal tli(M)logy. Inasmuch as a considerable nuin* 
her of individual doctrim^s may Iw claimed by either 
(hsciphnc, no sharp line of demarcation can be drawn 
b(‘t wei'H thi‘ subi(HU.-mat ter of dogma and morals. In 
actual practice, however, a division and limitation 
must i)c made' in accordance with practical needs. Of 
a similar nat ure is th<^ relation bet w«^n moral theology 
and ethii’s. I'he sub jt'ct -matt (*r of natural morals or 
ethics, as containiHl in the l)e<*alogue, has l>een in- 
cliKhMi in |K)Hitiv<‘, Divine Revelation, and hence has 
passiMi into moral thendogy. Nevertheless, the orgu- 
inentativ<‘ proci^ssi'H diffiT in the two sciences, and for 
this reason a large porlion of the matter is disn^arded 
in moral tluailogy and n*f(*rrc*d to ethics, tor in- 
stance, the refutation of the false systems of the 
modern cdhiinsts is gimerally treaUxl under ethics, 
t‘S|MMMally l)ecauH<‘ 1hm‘ systems an* nd’utiHi by argu- 
ments drawn not so much from faith, os from reason. 
Only in iw far tvs moral theology nHpiires a defiance of 
n‘v<‘iih*(l doctrines, does it conc.f‘rti itself with false 
system.s. However, it must discuss the various re- 
(uiiremi'iit-s of the natural law, not only liecausi' this 
law has been confirmiMl and defined by positive revi*- 
lation. hut also lK‘causc? c^very violation of it entails a 
diHturliance of the suiicniatural moral order, the 
treatment of which is an i^ssimtial part of moral 

thiKilogy. . , , 

The field of moral tlu^ology, its contents, and the 
boundarim which sc^parate it from kindrwi subjects, 
may lx* briefly indicated os follows: moral theology 
includes everything relating to man’s frw ac’tions and 
the lust, or supreme, end to be attained through them, 
jis far as w(* know the same by Divine Revelation; in 
other words, it includf« the sufxjrnaturttl end, the 
rule, or norm, of the moral order, human a<!tions as 
such, their harmony or disharmony with the laws of 
the moral order, their consequences, the Divine aids 
for their right ix?rformanc<^ A detaikd treatment of 
thc*sc subjects may lx* found in the second part of St. 
Thomas’s *SSumma thi*ologictt’', a work still un- 
rivalkd as a treat iia? of moral theology. , , . 

The position of moral theology in universal theol- 
OKV is briefly sketched by Bt. Thomas in the ’’Bummii 
th«>I I, Q- i. 7 and Q. ii in the proeniium and 
in the prologus of l-II; likcwi^ by Fr. Sukrez in tlie 
proemium of his commentaries on the l-II of Bt. 
Thomas The subject-matter of the entire second 
part of the “Humma theol.” is, man as a frw agent. 

Man was made after the image of God, by hw intel- 
lect. his (ret* will, and a certain power to iwt of hts own 
accord. Hence, after we have spoken of thepatiiaTi, 
viz. of God, and of those things which procseeded from 
His Divine power according to His will, we muit now 
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turn our attention to His image, that is, mw, inas- 
much as he also is the principle of his actions in virtue 
of his free will and his power over his own actioiu.” 
He includes all this in theology, not only because it is 
viewed as the object of positive Divine Revelation 
(I, Q. i, a. 3), but also because God always is the 
principal object, for ^‘theology treats all things in 
their relation to God, either in as far as they are God 
Himself or are directed towards God as their origin or 
last end’' (I, Q. i, a. 7). ’‘Since it is the chief aim of 
theology to communicate the knowledge of God, not 
only as He is in Himself but also as the beginning and 
end of all things and particularly of rational creatures 
. . . , we shallspeak first of God, secondly of the ten- 
dency of the rational creature towards God”, etc. 
(I, Q. ii, proem.). These words point out the scoi>e 
and the subject-matter of the moral part of theoloj^. 
Suilreis, who pregnantly calls this tendency of the 
creatures towards God ^‘the return of the creatures to 
God”, shows that there is no contradiction in desig- 
nating man created after the image of God, endowed 
with reason and free will and exercising these facul- 
ties, as the object of moral theology, and God as the 
object of entire theology. “If we are asked to name 
the proximate object of moral theology, we shall un- 
doubtedly say that it is man as a free agent, who 
seeks his happiness by his free actions; but if we ore 
asked in what respect this object must be treaty 
chiefly, we shall answer that this must be done with 
respect God as his last end.” 

A detailed account of the wide range of moral 
theology may be found in the analytical index of 
Pars Secunda of St, Thomas's “Summa theologica”. 
We must confine ourselves to a brief summary. The 
first question treats of man's last end, eternal happi- 
ness, its nature and possession. Then follows an ex- 
amination of human acts in themselves and their vari- 
ous subdivisions, of voluntary and involuntary acts, 
of the moral uprightness or malice of both interior and 
exterior acts ana their consequences; the passions in 
general and in particular: the habits or permanent 

r lilies of the human soul^ and the general questions 
ut virtues, vices, and sms. Under this last title, 
while enquiring into the causes of sin, the author 
embodies the doctrine on original sin and its conse- 
quences. This portion might, however, be with equal 
right assigned to dogmatic theology in the stricter 
meaning of the word. Although St. Thomas regards 
sin chiefly as a transgression of the law, and in par- 
ticular of the “lex SBtema” (Q. ii, a. 6), still he places 
the chapters on the laws after the section on sin; 
because sin, a free human act like any other human 
act, is first discussed from the standpoint of its sub- 
jective principles, via. knowledge, will, and the ten- 
dency of the will; only after this are the human 
actions viewed with regard to their objective or ex- 
terior principles, and the exterior principle, by which 
human actions are judged not merely as human, but 
as moral actions, either morally good or morally bad, 
is the law. Since morality is conceived by him as 
supernatural morality, which exceeds the nature and 
the faculties of man, Divine grace, the other ex- 
terior principle of man's morally good actions, is dis- 
cussed after the law. In the exordium to Q. xc, St. 
Thomas states his division briefly as follows: * The 
exterior principle which moves us to gc^ actions is 
God; He instructs us by His law and aids us with His 
grace. Hence we shall speak first of the law, sec- 

T^e f^b^ng volume is wholly ^ 

special questions, in the order given by St. Thomas m 
the prologue: “After a cursory glance at the virtues, 
^ces, and the moral principles in geneir^, it is meum- 
b^t on us to consider the various points m detail. 
Mond discussions, if satisfied with generahtiM, are of 
little value, because actions touch psorticular, mdi- 
vidua! things. Whm there is question of ntorus, we 


may consider individuid actions in two ways: one, by 
examining the matter, i. e., by discussing the different 
virtues and vices; another, by inquiring mto the vari- 
ous avocations of individuals and their states of life.” 
St. Thomas then goes on to discuss the whole ra^e of 
moral theology from both these standpoints, first, 
he closely scrutinises the various virtues, keeping in 
view the Divine aids, and the sins and vices opposed 
to the respective virtues. He examines first the three 
Divine virtues which are wholly supernatural and 
embrace the vast field of charity and its actual prae- 
ticej then he passes to the cardinal virtues with their 
auxiliary and allied virtues. The volume concludes 
with a discussion of the particular states of life in the 
Church of God, including those which suppose an 
extraordinary, Divine guidance. This last part, 
therefore, discusses subjects which specifically belong 
to mystical or asceticai theology, such as prophecy 
and extraordinary modes of prayer, but alwve all the 
active and the contemplative fife, Christian perfec- 
tion, and the religious state in the Church. The con- 
tents of a modem work on moral theology, as, for 
instance, that of Slater (London, 1909), are: Human 
acts, conscience, law, sin, the virtues of faith, hope, 
charity; the precepts of the Decalogue, including a 
special treatise on justice; the commandments of the 
Church; duties attached to particular states or offices: 
the sacraments, in so far as their administration and 
reception are a means of moral reform and rectitude; 
ecclesiastical laws and penalties, only in so far as they 
affect conscience; these laws forming properly the 
subjeetz-matter of canon law, in so far as they govern 
and regulate the Church as an organization, its mem- 
bership, ministry, the relations between merarchy. 
clergy, religious orders, laity, or of spiritual and 
temporal authority. 

One circumstance must not be overlooked. Moral 
theology considers free human actions only in their 
relation to the supreme order, and to the last and 
highest end, not in their relation to the proximate 
ends which man may and must pursue, as for instance 
political, social, economical. Economics, politics, 
social science are separate fields of science, not sub- 
divisions of moral science. Nevertheless, these special 
sciences must also be guided by morals, and must 
subordinate their specific principles to those of moral 
theology, at least so far as not to clash with the latter. 
Man is one being, and all his actions must finally 
lead him to his last and highest end. Therefore, 
various proximate ends must not turn him from 
this end, but must be made subservient to it and its 
attainment. Hence moral theology surveys all the 
individual relations of man and pa^s judgment 
on political, economical, social questions, not with 
regard to their bearings on politics and economy, hut 
with regard to their influence upon a moral life. 
This is also the reason why there is hardly another 
science that touches other spheres bo closely as does 
moral theology, and why its sphere is more extensive 
than that ot ^ny other. This is true inasmuch as 
moral theology has the eminently practical scope of 
instructing and forming spiritual directors and con- 
fessors, woo must be familiar with human conditions 
in their relation to the moral law, and advise persons 
in every state and situation. 

The manner in which moral theology treats its 
subject-matter, must be, as in theology generally, 
chiefly positive, that is, drawing from Revelation 
and tbeological sources. Starting from this positive 
foundation, reason also comes into play quite exten- 
sively, especially since the whole subject-matter of 
natural ethics has been raised to the level of super- 
natural monds. It is true reason must be illumined 
by supernatural faith, but when IDumineff ^ duty 
is to explain, prove, and defend most of the principles 
of moral theology. 

From what has been said it is manifest that the 
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chief source of moral theology is Sacred Scripture and 
Tradition together with the teachings of the Church. 
However, the following points must be observtMl 
regi^ing the Old Testament. Not all precepts 
contained in it are universally valid, as many belong 
to the ritual and special law of the Jews. Thew^ 
statutes never obliged the non-Jewish world and 
have simply been abrogated by the New Covenant, 
so that now the ritual observances proper are illicit . 
The Docalc^e^ however, with the sole chanp in 
the law enjoining the celebration of the Sabbath, 
has passed into the New Covenant a positive Divine 
confirmation of the natural law, and now constitutes 
the principal subject matter of Christian morality. 
Moreover, we must remember that the Old Covenant 
did not stand on the high moral level to which Christ 
elevat^ the New Covenant. Jesus Himstdf mentions 
things which were pormittcjd to the Jc»w8 ** on account 
of the hardness of their hearts but against wdiich 
He applied again the law at first irnnosed by God. 
Hencj^ not everything that was tolerated in the 
Old Testament and its writings, is tolerated now- 
on the contrary, many of the usages approved and 
established there w-ould be counter to C^hristian per- 
fection as counselled by Christ, With these limita- 
tions the writings of the Old Testament are sources 
of moral theology, containing examples of and exhor- 
tations to heroic virtues, from which the Christian 
moralist, following in the footsteps of Christ and His 
Apostles, may well draw superb models of sanctity. 

Apart from Sacred Scripture, the Church recognises 
also Tradition as a source ot revealed truths, and 
hence of Christian morals. It has assumed a con- 
crete shape chiefly in the writings of the Fathers. 
Furthermore, the decisions of the Church must be 
regard^ as a source, since they are based on Holy 
Writ and Tradition; they are the proximate source 
of moral theology, because they contain the final 
judgment about the meaning of Sacred Scripture 
as well as the teachings oi the Fathers. Thesi* 
include the long list of condemned propositions, 
which must be considered as danger signals along 
the boundary between lawful and illicit, not only 
when the condemnation has been pronounced by 
virtue of the highest Apostolic authority, but also 
when the congregation instituted by the jiope has 
issued a general, doctrinal decision in questions 
bearing on morals. W^hat Pius IX yrroie concerning 
the meetings of scholars in Munich in the year 1803 
may also be applied here: “Since there is question 
of that subjection which binds all Catholics in con- 
science who desire to advance the interests of the 
Church by devoting themselves to the speculative 
sciences; let the members of this assembly recall 
that it is not sufficient for Catholic scholars to accept 
and esteem the above-mentioned dogmas, but that 
they are also obliged to submit to Uie decisions of 
the papal congregations as well as to those teachings 
which are, by tne constant imd universal (xinsent 
of Catholics, so held as theologic^ truths and c<*rtam 
conclusions that the opposite opinion even when not 
heretical, still deserves some theological censure. 
If this is true of the dogmatic doctrines in the strict 
sense of the word, we might say that it is still more 
true of moral questions, because for tht?m not only 
absolute and infallibly certain, but also morally 
emrtain decisions must be accounted as obligatory 
norms. , 

The words of Pius IX just quoted, riomt to another 
source of theological doctrines, and hence of morals, 
via., the universal teachings oi the Catholic i^hwls. 
For these are the chann^ by which the Catholic 
doctrines on faith morsds must be transmitt^ 
without error, and which have coiwequently the 
nature of a source. From the unanimous doctrine 
of ^ Catholic schools follows natuwdly the convio- 
tion of the univeiBal Church. But since it is a dog- 


matic principle that the whole Church cannot err 
in matters of faith and morals, lh€» consent of the 
various Catholic schools must offer the guarantee of 
infallibility in these questions. 

Moral theolog>'j to be complete in every respect, 
must accomplisli in moral questioiiH what dogmatic 
tlieolo^' docs in quest ions pertaining to dogma. The 
latter has to explain clearly the truths of faith and 
prove them to bi* such; it must also, as far as jw>ii»ible, 
show their accordance with reason, defend them 
against objections, trace their (xinnexion with other 
truths, and, by means of ihcKilogical argumentation, 
dtniuw further truths. Moral theology must follow 
tlio same proet^ssive questions of morals. — It is evi- 
dinit that this cannot Ih> <lone in all branches of moral 
thci^logv in such a w'ay os to exhaust the subject, 
except by a stories of monographs. It would take 
volumes to sketch but the beauty and the harmony 
of God's disjH>sitions, which transetmd the natural 
law', but which God enacted in order to elevate man 
to a higher plane and to lead him to his supernatural 
end in a future life -and yet all this is emoraoed in 
the subject of siqiernatural morals. Nor is moral 
tliwdogy c*onfin('d to the exixisition of those duties 
and virlues which cannot be shirkini if man wishes 
to attain his last end: it includes ^l virtut% even 
thosi' w'hich mark the neight of Christian perfection, 
and their practice, not only in the ordinary degree, 
but also in the oscelical and mystical life. Hence, 
it is entirely correct to designate asceticism ana 
mysticism as parts of C/hristian moral theology, 
though ordinarily they an^ treated as distinct sciences. 

The task of the moral thocilogian is by no mfmm 
coinplct^Hl when he has explained the questions indi« 
caUni. Moral theology, in more than one resi>eet, is 
cissentialJy a practical science. Its instructions must 
extend to moral character, moral luihaviour. the com- 
pletion and issue of moral aspirations, so that it can 
offer a definite norm for the complex situations of 
human life. For this punwse, it must examine the in- 
dividual eus(»s which arisi* and determine the limits 
and th(> gravity of the obliption in each. Particu- 
larly tliosi* wh*o8C‘, office aiuY iiosition in the Church 
demand the cultivation of theological science, and 
who arc callwi to be the* teachers and counsellors, 
must find in it a practical guide. As jurisprudonce 
must enable the future judge and lawyer to admin- 
ister justice in individual comni, so must moral the- 
ology enable the spirit ual director or confessor to de- 
ckIc matters of eonseienco in varied cases of every-day 
life; to w(ugh the violations of the natural law in the 
balance of Divine justice; it must enable the spiritual 
guide to distinguish correctly and to advise others as 
U) what IS Hin and what is not, what is counsclUd and 
what, not, what is good and what is better; it must 
provide a scientific training for the shepherd of the 
flock, HI) that he (tan direct all to a life of dutv and 
virtue, warn them against sin and danger, leaxi from 
good to bidter t liosc who are endowed with necessary 
fight and moral jK)W(;r, raise up and strengthen thosa 
who have fallen ironi Inc moral level, Many of Ihese 
tasks are assigned to the collateral science of j^iastoral 
theology ; but this also treats a syntcial part of the 
duties of moral tht*ology, and falls, therefore, wimn 
the scojie of moral theology in its widest sense. The 
purely thcwetical and sjicculative treatment of the 
moral questions musi be supplemented by casuistry. 
Whether this should be done separately, that 
whether the subjiHjt matter should be taken casuisti- 
cally before or afU?r its theoretical treatment, or 
whether the method should be at the some time both 
theoretical and casuistical, is unimpo^nt for 
matter itself; the practical feawbility will decide tfm 
point, while for written works on moral thwlocr the 
ipeeml aim of the author will determine it. Hw- 
ever, he who teaches or writes mml th^lqcr for the 
training of CathoHc priests, would not do fuff justice 
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to the end at which he must aim, if he did not unite 
the oasuistical with the theoretical and speculative 
element. 

What has been said so far, sufficiently outlines the 
concept of moral theology in its widest sense. Our 
next task is to follow up its actual formation and 
development. 

Moral theology, correctly understood, means the 
science of supematurally revealed morals. Hence, 
they cannot s^ak of moral theology who rej^t super- 
natural Revelation; the most they can do is to dis- 
course on natural ethics. But to distinguish between 
moral theology and ethics is sooner or later to admit 
a science of ethics without God and religion. That 
this contains an essential contradiction, is plain to 
everyone who analyzes the ideas of moral rectitude 
and moral perversion, or the concept of an absolute 
duty which forces itself with unrelenting persistency 
on all who have attained the use of reason. Without 
God, an absolute duty is inconceivable, because there 
is nobody to impose obligation. 1 cannot oblige my- 
self, because 1 cannot be my own superior; still less 
can I oblige the whole human race, and yet 1 feel 
myself obliged to many things, and cannot but feel 
myself absmutely obliged as man, and hence cannot 
but repard all those who share human nature with me 
aa obliged likewise. It is plain then that this oblif^a- 
tion must proceed from a higher being who is superior 
to all men, not only to those who live at present, out to 
all who have been and will be, nay, in a certain sense 
even to those who are merely possible. This superior 
being is the Lord of all, Goa. It is also plain that 
although this Supreme lawgiver can be known by 
natural reason, neither He nor His law can be suffi- 
ciently known without a revelation on His part. 
Hence it is that moral theolop^, the study ot this 
Divine law is actually cultivated only by those who 
faithfully cling to a Divine llovelation, and by the 
sects which sever their connexion with the Church, 
only as long as they retain the belief in a super- 
natural Revelation through Jesus Christ. 

Wherever Protestantism has thrown this belief over- 
board, there the study of moral th^logy as a 8(*ienc(‘ 
has suffered shipwreck. To-day it would be merely 
lost labour to look for an advancement of it on the 
part of a non-Catholic denomination. In the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries there were still men 
to be found who made an attempt at it. J. A. Dor- 
ner states in Herzog, *^Keal-Encyklopildie^\ IV, 364 
sqcj. (s. V. “Ethik^’)» that prominent Protestant 
writers upholding '‘theological morals’^ have grown 
very scarce since the eighteenth century. However, 
this is not quite correct. Of those who still cling to a 
positive Protestantism, we may name Martensen, 
who recently entered the lists with deep conviction 
for "Christian Ethics"; the same, though in his own 
peculiar manner, is done by I^emme in his "Christ- 
liche Ethik" (1906) ; both attribute to it a scope wider 
and objectively other than that of natural ethics. A 
few names from the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies may here suffice: Hugo Grotius (d. 1645), 
Pufendorf (d. 1694), and Cmristian Thomasius (d. 
1728), all see the difference between theological and 
natural morals in that the former is also positive, i. e. 
Divinely revealed, but with the same subject matter 
as the latter. This last assertion could spring only 
from the Protestant view which has staked its all on 
the "fides Mucialis " ; but it can hardly acknqwled^ a 
range of duties widened by Christ and Christianity. 
Other writers of a "theoloma moralis” based on this 
"fides fiducialis", are Buddeus, Chr. A. Crusius, and 
Jerem. Fr. Reuas. A logical result of Kantianism 
was the denial of the very possibility of moral the- 
ology, since Kant had made autonomous reason the 
only source of obligation. On this point Domer sa 3 ^ 
(loo. oit.) : " It is true that the autonenny and theautoo- 
racy of the moral being separates morals and re- 


ligion"; he would have been nearer the mark, had he 
81 ^: "they destroy all morals". Generally speaking 
the modem Liberal Protestants hardly know any 
other than autonomous morals; even when they do 
speak of "religious" morals, they find its last explana- 
tion in man, religion, and God or Divine Revdation 
being taken in their Modernistic sense, that is sub- 
jective notions of whose objective value we have no 
knowledge and no certainty. 

This being the case, there remains only one ques- 
tion to be discussed : What has been the actual devel- 
opmert and method of moral theology in the Church? 
and here we must first of all remember that the 
Church is not an educational institution or a school 
for the advancement of the sciences. True, she 
esteems and promotes the sciences, especially the- 
ology, and scientific schools are founded by her; but 
this is not her only, or even her chief task. She is the 
authoritative institution, founded by Christ for the 
salvation of mankind; she speaks with power and 
authority to the whole human race, to all nations, to 
all classes of society, to every age, communicates to 
them the doctrine of salvation unadulterated and 
offers them her aids. It is her mission to urge upon 
educated and uneducated persons alike the accept- 
ance of truth, without regard to its scientific study 
and establishment. After this has been accepted on 
faith, she also promotes and urges^ according to times 
and circumstances, the scientific investigation of the 
truth, but she retains supervision over it and stands 
above all scientific aspirations and labours. As a re- 
sult, we see the subject matter of moral theology, 
though laid down and positively communicatetl by the 
Church, treatc^l diff(*rently by ecclesiastical waiters 
according to the requirements of times and circum- 
stances. 

In the first years of the early Church, w’hen the Di- 
vine seed, nourished by the blood of the martyrs, was 
seen to sprout in spite of the chilling frosts of perse- 
cution, when, to the amazement of the hostile world. 
It grew into a mighty tree of heavenly plantation, 
there was hardly leisure for the scientinc study of 
Christian doctrine. Hence morals were at first 
treated m a jxipular, parcnetic form. Throughout the 
Patristic i>criod, hardly any other method for moral 
questions was in vogue, though this method might 
consist now in a concise exposition, now in a more de- 
tailed discussion of individual virtues and duties. 
One of the earliest works of Christian tradition, if not 
the earliest after the Sacred Scripture, the "Diaache" 
or "Teaching of the Apostles", is chiefly of a moral- 
theological nature. It is hardly more than a code of 
laws, an enlarged decalogue, to w’hich are added the 
principal duties arising from the Divine institution of 
the means of salvation and from the Apostolic institu- 
tions of a common worship— ^-in this respect valuable 
for dogmatic theology in its narrow sense. The 
"Pastor" of Hennas, composed a little later, is of a 
moral character, that is, it contains an ascetical ex- 
hortation to Christian morality and to serious penance 
if one should have relapsed into sin. 

There exists a long series of occasional writings 
bearing on moral theology, from the first period of 
the Cm’istian era; their purpose was either to recom- 
mend a certain virtue, or to exhort the faithful in 
general for certain times and circum8ta^ce8. Thus, 
from Tertullian (d. about 240) we have: "De spec- 
taculis", "De idololatria", "De corona militis", 
"De patientia", "De oratione", "De poenitentia", 
"Ad uxorem", not to take into consideration the 
works which he wrote after his defection to Monta- 
iiism and wl^oh are indeed of interest for the history of 
Christian morals, but cannot serve as guides in it. 
Of Ori^ (d. 254) we still possew two minor works 
which bear on our question, vis., "Demartyrio". 
par^etic in character, and "De oratione", moral 
and dogmatic in content; the latter meets the objeo- 
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tioiis which are advanced or rather reiterated even 
to^y against the efficacy of prayer. Occasional 
writings and monographs are offered to us in the 
precious works of 8t. Cyprian (d. 258); among (he 
former must be numbei^: “De mortahtate"’ and 
m^yrio”, in a certain sense also “De lapsis” 
though it bears rather a disciplinary and judicial 
character: to the latter class belong': ‘*De habit u 
virginum^V‘De oratione’', “De of)ore e( clecmosv- 
nis”, “Debono patientiac’', and '‘De zelo et livore'*’. 
A clearer title to be classed among monil-t heological 
books seems to belong to an earlier work, the “l*ieda- 
gogus” of Clement of Alexandna (d. about 217) 
It is a detailed account of a pnuine Christian’s 
daily life, in which ordinary ana every-day act Kins 
are me4isured by the standard of Hupcrnatural moral- 
ity. TJic same author touches u|X)n Christian 
morals also in his other works, particularly in the 
‘^Htromata^*; but this work is principally writ ten from 
the apologetic standpoint, since it wtis intended to 
vindicate the entire Christian doctrine, both faith 
and morals, against pagan and Jewish pnilosophies. 

In subsequent years, when the persecutions (‘easini, 
and patristic literature began to nourish, we find not 
only cx^etical writings and apologies WTitt(‘n to 
defend Christian doctrine against various heresies, 
but also numerous moral- theological works, princi- 
pally sermons, homilies, and monographs First 
of these are the orations of St. Gn»gory or Nazianzus 
(d. 391), of St. Gregory of Nyssa (d. 395). of St. 
John Chrysostom (d. 4()i3), of St. Augustine (d. 430), 
and above all the ^‘Catecheses’^ of St. C^ynl of 
Jerusalem (d. 380). Of St. John Chrysostom we 
have “De sacerdotio"; of St, Augustine, ‘^Confes- 
siones”, ^^SolUoquia’*, ‘^De catheehizandis rudibus”, 
^'De patientia^^ continent la^', **I>c bono con- 

iugali^’, ‘*Dc adultcrinis coniugiis”, ‘‘Dt* sancta 
virginitate^^, ‘‘De bono viduitatis^', ‘*I)e mendacio'\ 
“De cura pro mortuis gerenda”, so that the titles 
alone suffice to give an intimation of the weullli of 
subjects discussed with no less unction than original- 
ity and dei)th of thought. A separate treatment of 
the supiwatural morality of (Jhrist'ians was at- 
tempted by 8t. Ambrose (d. 397) in his books “ I)<* 
officiis’',a work which, imitating Cicero's ‘‘De offi- 
ciis", forms a Christian counterpart of the pagan’s 
purely natural discussions. A work of an <*ntirely 
different stamp and of larger proportions is thi* 
^'Expositio in Job, scu moralium fib. XXV", of Gre- 
gory the Great (d. 604) , It is not a systematic arrange- 
ment of the various Christian duties, but a collection 
of moral instructions and exhortations based on the 
Book of Job; Alzog (Handbueh der Patrologu*, 92) 
calls it a '' fairly eonqiletc repert.ory of morals’’. 
More systematic is his work *‘De cura piistorali", 
which was intended primarily for the pastor and 
which is considered even to-day a classical work in 
pastoral theology. 

Having broaaly outlined the general (irogroas of 
moral theology during the Patristic era profwT, 
we must supplement it by detailing the (hweloprneni 
of a very special branch of moral theology and its 
practical application. For moral theology must 
necessarily assume a peeailiar form wh<*n its puryKisi* 
is restricted to the aaministration of the Sacrament 
of Penance. The chief result to be attaine<l was a 
clear notion of the various sins and their 8|iecies, of 
their relative grievousness and importance, and of 
the penance to be imposed for them. In order to 
ensure uniform proc^ure, it was nc'cessary for 
ecclesiastical superiors to lay down more detailed 
dirwtions; this they did either of their own accord 
or in answer to inquiries. Writings of this kind are 
the pastoral or canonical letters of 8t. Cyprian, St. 
Peter of Alexandria, St. Basil of Cappadocia, and St. 
Gregory of Nyssa; the decretals ana synodal letters 
of a number of |>ope8, as Siricius, Innocent, Celestine, 


I, etc.; canons of several cmimenioal oounetku 
Ihese decrees were collected at an early date and 
used by the bishoiis and priests as a norm in dm- 
tinguiaiiing sins and in imposing ecclesiastical pen- 
mice for them. 

The ascendancy of the eo-called ** penitential 
liooks dattHl from the seventh centiu'y, when a 
change* tcKik place in the practice of ecclesiastical 
pcnancc. Till then it had iKM'n a tim^honouretl law 
in the Church (hat the three capital crimes: iqiostasy, 
murder, and adultery, w'eiv» to be atoned for by an 
accurately deternuiKHi [wiiance, which was public 
at least for nubile sins. This atonement, wduch 
consisted chiefly in severe* fasts and public, humiliat- 
ing practice's, was ace'ompanied by various redigious 
ceremonies und(T the strict sin>ervisiori of the Church; 
it includetl four distinct stations or cliisw^s of peni- 
tents and at tinu*s liisttMi from fiftt»en to tw’cnty 
years. At an early tH*riod, howev^er. the capital 
sins incntion<*d almve we^n* tlivided into «f*ctiona, 
according as the circumstances were enthcr aggravat- 
ing or attimuating, and a com*«|H)ndiiigly longer or 
shorter |>criofl of |>cnance was set deiwn for them. 
When in the course* eif ce»nturie«, entire nations, 
un(‘iviliz(*d and dominated by fierce passions, were 
rcH'eived into t he bosemi of the* Church, find when, 
as a n*sult, heinous crinK*s began to multiply, many 
offciuH‘8, akin to those rnentioiMHl above, were in- 
cludnl among sins which were subject to canonical 
pt*nances, while for others, espi'cially for ««*cret 
sms, the priest determintHl the ]K*nance, its duration 
and mtale^ by the canons. The seventh c<»ntury 
brought with it a relaxation, not indoc*d in ranonical 
penance, but in the eeelesiast ical control; on the 
other hand, then* was an increase in the nunilier of 
crimes which demandiHl a fixinl pcnancH* if discipline 
was to be maintaiiKH); besides, many h(*n*flitary 
rights of a particular nature, which had hxl to a 
certain mitigation of the universal norm of fienanoe. 
had to be taken into consuhTation; substitutes ana 
H<>-calk*(l rMrmptwfien, which eonsist«*d in pecu- 
niary (lonaliorm to the poor or to public utilitiwi, 
grainially gain<*d entranc<* and vopie; all this necen- 
sitated the drawing up of eomprenensive lists of the 
various crimes and of the jienanccH to Ik* inquined 
for them, ho tliat a certain uniformity among con- 
fi*sHors might Ik* r(‘aclu*d as to the treatment of 
fienilentH and the administration of the aacramenU. 

There appeared a mniiher of “penitential bmiks", 
Home of them, bearing the sanction of the (^Jmreh, 
closely followr‘<l tlie anci(»nt eanonieal defTe<»s of the 
popes and the councils, and the apf)rovf*d statutes 
of St. Basil. St. Gregory of Nyssa, and others; others 
wen* merely private works, which. recommonihKl 
hy the renown of their aiitliors, founct a wide circula- 
tion, others again went t(K> far in their decisions and 
hcncc constrained ecclt*siastical sufieriors either to 
reprehend or rond<*mn them. A more detailed 
account of thc*s<* works will Ik? found in another 
ariick*. . . . 

'’i'hese hooks w<*re not written for a scientine, but 
for a practical, juridical purpose. Nor do they mark 
an fulvance* in the scienee of moral theology, but rather 
a standing-still, nay, even a dwidence. Those een- 
turies of migrations, of social and iKilitical upheavals, 
offcrwl a sod littk* adapted for a successful niltiva- 
tion of the sciences, an<l though in the ninth ivntury 
a fresh attempt was rnaiie to raise scientific studies to 
a higher level, still the work of the subseriuent oen- 
t lines consist <*d rather in collecting and renewing 
treasures of former cenfurif*s than in adding to them. 
This is true of moral-theological questions, no less 
than of other scientific branches. From this siagna* 
tion theolfigy in general and moral theology in par- 
ticular row* again to new life f-owmtls the end of the 
twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
A new current of healthy development was noticeable 
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in moral theology and that in two directionB; one in 
the new atrengtn infused into the jpractice of the con* 
fewoTB, the other in renewed vigour given to the 
speculative portion. 

With the gradual dying out of the public penances, 
the penitential books*’ lost their importance more 
and more. The confessors grew less concerned about 
the ex^t measure of penances than about the essen- 
tial object of the sacrament, which is the reconcilia- 
tion of the sinner with God. Besides, the peniten- 
tial books” were by far too defective for teaching 
confessors how to judge about the various sins, their 
consequences and remedies. In order to meet this 
need, 8t. Raymond of Penafort wrote towards the year 
1235 the ” Summa de pocnitentiaet matriroonio Like 
his famous collection of decretals^ it is a repertory of 
canons on various matters, i. e. important passages 
from the Fathers, councils, and papal decisions. More 
immediately adapted for actual use was the ”8umma 
de casibus conscientia?”, which was written about 
1317 by an unknown member of the Order of 8t. 
Francis at Asti in Upper Italy, and which is, there- 
fore, known as ”Summa Astensana” or "Summa As- 
tensis”. Its eight books cover the whole subject 
matter of moral theology and the canonical decrees, 
both indispensable for the pastor and confessor: 
Book I, the Divine commandments; II, virtues and 
vices; III, contracts and wills; IV- VI, sacraments, 
except matrimony; VII, ecclesiastical censures; VIII, 
matrimony. The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
produced a number of similar Bumma for confessors; 
all of them, however, discarded the arrangement in 
books and chapters, and adopted the alphabetical 
order. Their value is, of course, widely different. 
The following are the most important and most popu- 
lar among them: The “Summa confessorum" of the 
Dominican Johannes of ^Yeiburg (d. 1314), which was 
published a few years previous to the “Summa As- 
tensis”; its high reputation and wide circulation was 
due to its revision by another member of the Domini- 
can Order, Bartholomccus of Pisa (d. 1347). who ar- 
ranged it alphabetically and supplemented its ca- 
nonical parts; it is commonly known as the ”Summa 
Pisana* . This work served as the foundation for the 
”Summa angelica”, a cle.ax and concise treatise, 
composed about 1476 by the Franciscan Angelus 
Cerletus^ called ” Angelus a Clavasio” aft^er his native 
city, Chiavasso. Its great popularity is attested by 
the fact that it went tnrougn at least thirty-one edi- 
tions from 1476 to 1520. A like popularity was en- 

J *oyed by the “Summa casuum” of the Franciscan, 
f. B. Trovamala, which appt^ared a few years later 
(1484) and, after being revised by the author himself, 
in 1496, bore the title of ”Summa rosella”. One oi 
the last and most renowned of these sutnnug was prob- 
ably the ”Summa Silvestrina** of the Dominican Sil- 
vester Prierios (d. 1523), after which moral theology 
began to be treated in a different manner. Tne 
summtr here mentioned, being exclusively written for 
the practical use of contessors, did not spurn the more 
elementary form: but they represented the results of a 
thorough, scientific study, which produced not only 
writings of this kind, but also other 83 rBtematic works 
of a profound scholai^ip. 

The twelfth century witnessed a busy activity in 
rroeculative theology, which centred about the cathe- 
dfral and monastic schools. These produced men like 
Hugh and Richard of St. Victor, ana especially Hugh’s 
pupil, Peter the Lombardy called the Master of the 
Sentences, who flourished m the cathedral school of 
Paris towards the middle of the century, and whose 
”Libri sententiamm” served for several centuries as 
the standard text-book in theol<^cal lecture-halls. 
In those days, however, when dtangerous heresies 
against the fundamental dogmas and mysteries of the 
Christian faith began to appear, the moral part of the 

Christian doctrine received scant treatment; Peter the 


Lombard incidentally discusses a few moral questions, 
as e. g., about sin, while speaking of creation and the 
original state of man, or more in particular, while 
treating of original sin. Other questions, e. g.. about 
the freedom of our actions and the nature of human 
actions in general, are answered in the doctrine on 
Christ, where he discusses the knowledge and the will 
of Christ. Even the renowned commentator of the 
”S«itencee”, Alexander of Hales, O. Min., does not 
yet seriously enter into Christian morals. The work 
of constructing moral theology as a speculative science 
was at last undertaken and completed by that great 
luminary of theology. 8t. Thomas of Aquin. to whose 

Summa theologica ” we referred above. Aside from 
this masteipiece, of which the second part and portions 
of the third pertain to morals, there are several minor 
works extant which bear a moral and ascetical char- 
acter; the last-named branch was cultivated with 
extraordinary skill by St. Bonaventure of the Fran- 
ciscan Order, though he did not equal the systematic 
genius of 8t. Thomas. 

This and the subsequent centuries produced a num- 
ber of prominent theologians, some of whom con- 
tested various doctrines of Aquinas, as Duns Scot us 
and his adherents, while others followed in his foot- 
steps and wrote commentaries on his works, as iEgi- 
dius Romanus and Capreolus. Nevertheless, purely 
moral-theological questions were rarely made the sub- 
ject of controversy during this time; a new epoch in 
the method of moral theology did not dawn until after 
the Council of Trent. However, there are tw'o ex- 
tremely fertile writers of the fifteenth century who not 
only exerted a pow’erful influence on the advancement 
of theology but raised the standard of practical life. 
They are Dionmus the Carthusian ana St. Antoni- 
nus. Bishop of Florence. The former is well know n 
for nis ascetical works, while the latter devoted him- 
self to the practice of the confessional and the ordinary 
w'ork of the pastor. His ”Summa theologica’’ be- 
longs specially to our subject. It went through sev- 
eral editions, and A. Ballerini’s revision of it, which 
appear^ in 1740 at Florence, contains four folios. 
The third volume treats chiefly of ecclesiastical law; 
it discusses at great length the legal position of the 
Church and its ;>enal code. A few chapters of the 
first volume are devoted to the psychological side of 
man ^d his actions. The remainder of the whole 
work is a common taiy, from the purely moral stand- 
point, on the second part of St. Thomas’s “Summa 
theologica”, to which it constantly refers. It is not a 
mere theoretical explanation, but is so replete with 
juridical and casuistical details that it may be called 
an inexhaustible fountain for manuals of casuistry. 
How' highly the practical wisdom of Antoninus was 
esteemed even during his lifetime, is attested by the 
surname ” Antoninus consiliorum ’ , Antoninus of good 
counsel, given to him in the Roman Breviary. 

A new life was breathed into the Catholic Church 
by the Coimcil of Trent. Reformation of morals 
gave a fresh impetus to theological science. These 
Had gradually fallen from the hi^ level to which they 
had risen at the time of St. Thomas; the desire of solid 
advancement had frequently given place to seeking 
after clever argumentations on imimportant ques- 
tions. The sixteenth century witness^ a complete 
change. Even before the council convened, there 
were eminent scholars of a serious turn of mind as 
Thomas of Vio (usually called Cajetanus), Victoria, 
and the two Sotm, all men whose solid knowledge ot 
theology^roved of immense benefit to the Council 
itself. Their example was followed by a long series 
of excellent scholars, especially Dominicans and mem- 
bers of the newly-founded Society of Jesus. It was 
above all the i^rstematic aide of moral theology which 
was now taken up with renewed seal. In former cen- 
turies, Peter the Lombard’s ” Sentences” had been 
the universal text-book, and more prominent tbeo- 
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logical wcurka of subsequent ages professed to be noth- 
ing else than commentaries upon them; henceforth, 
however, the “Summa theologica*' of 8t. Thomas was 
followed as guide in theology and a large number of 
the best theological works, written after the Council 
of Trent, were entitled “Commentarii in Summam 
Sti. Thom»”. The natural result was a more exten- 
sive treatment of moral questions, since these con- 
stituted by far the largest portion of St. Thomas’s 
**8umma^ . Among the earliest classical works of 
this kind is the *‘Commentariorum theologicorum 
tomi quattuor'' of Gregory of Valentia (q. It is 
well thought out and shows great accuracy; vols. Ill 
and IV contain the explanation of the ‘‘Pnina 
Second® '' and the ‘‘Secunda Second®” of St. 
Thomas. This work was succeeded, at the end of the 
sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, by a number of similar commentaries; among 
them stand out most prominently those of Gabriel 
VAsquez, Lessius, Sudrez, Becanus, and the works of 
Thomas Sanchez ”In decalogum” as well as “Con- 
silia raoralia”, which are more cMuistical in their 
method; the commentaries of Dominic Btlncz, which 
had appeared some time before ^nd those of Minima 
(see Mbdina, Bartholomew; hioBABiLiftM). 

Prominent among all those mcntloiKHl is hVancis 
Sudrez, S.J., in whose voluminous works the principal 
questions of the “Secunda” of St. Thomas are 
developed with great accuracy and a wealth of 
positive knowledge. Almost every question is 
scarchingly examined, and brought nearer its final 
solution; the most varied o])inions of former th<H>- 
logians arc extensively discussed, subjected to a 
close scrutiny, and the final decision is given with 
great circumspection, moderation, and modesty. 
A large folio treats the fundamental ciuestionH of 
moral theology in general: (1) Do fine et beatitudine; 
(2) De voluntario et involuntario^ ot de actibus 
humanis; (3) De bonitate et rnahtia humanorum 
actuum; (4) De passionibus et vitiis. Another 
volume treats of “Laws^’j several folio volumes are 
devoted to treatises which do indeed belong to 
morals, but which are inseparably conned (*d with 
other strictly dogmatic questions about God and II is 
attributes, viz., ”De gratia divina”; they an* to-day 
assigned everywhere to dogma propi'r; a third senes 
gives the entire doctrine of the sucrameiits (with 
the exception of matrimony) from their dogmatic 
and moral side. Not all of the various virtue's w'cre 
examined by Sudrez; besides the treat iw on the 
theological virtues, we jjosscss only that on the virtue 
of religion. But if any of Sudrez’s works may be 
called classical it is the last-named, which discusses 
in four volumes the whole subject ”Dc religione . 
Within the whole range of “religio”, including its 
notion and relative position, its various acts an<l 
practices, as prayers, vows, oaths, etc,, the sms 
against it, there can hardly be found a dogmatic or 
casuistic question that has not bi^en either solved 
or whose solution has not at least beeri att<»mpted. 
Of the last two volumes one treats of religious orders 
in general, the other of the “Institute” of the Society 
of Jesus. , 

In the course of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century, there appeared a number of similar, though 
conciser, works which treat moral-thiiological ques- 
tions as a part of universal theolop^ with the genuine 
spirit of Scholastic science. There are those of 
Tanner, Coninck, Platel, Gotti, Billuart, and i«any 
others, the mere enumeration of whom would lead 
us too far afield. We must, however, mention one 
to whom nobody can deny the honour of having 
advanced both speculative and practical theoIog>% 
and especially practical morals, John de Lugo. 
Endows with uncommon, speculative genius and 
clear, practical judgment, he in many instances 
pointeci out entirely new paths towards the solution 


of moral queetions. Speaking of hia moral iheokmi 
St. Alphonsus s^les him ”by all odds leader aft^ 
St. Thomas”. The works that have come down to 
us are: “De fide”, “IX* inoamatione”, “De justitia 
et jum”, “De sacramentis”, vis., “I>e sacramentis 
in genen*”, “De baptismo et eucbaristia and “De 
pa'nitentia”. It is above all the volume “Da 
pocnitciiiia” which, through its sixteenth dispuiation. 
has become the classical handbook for casuistical 
moral theolog>' and particularly for the specific 
distinction of sins; to the same subject belong the 
posthumous “Rospoiisa moralia”, a collection of 
answers given by de Lugo in complicate cases of 
eonsei(*nce. This is not the place to point out hia 
emint*nce as a dogmatist; suffice it to say that many 
fiu*-reaching questions receive original solutions, 
which, though not universally accepted, have yet 
sIuhI eonsulerablo light on these subjects. 

The nu'tluxl which Lugo applies to moral theologi- 
cal queslions, may well be callcHl mixed, that is, it 
18 both sjx'culative and casuistical. Such works 
of a mixed cliaracter now grow common, they treat 
(he w'hole subject-matter of moral th«»ology, in as 
far as it is si'rvioeable for the confessor and the 
pastor, in this mixed manner, though they insist 
more on casuistry than did Luim. A tyjie of this 
kind is the “Theologia moralis^ of Paul I^nymann 
(d. in this category may also be numbered 

the “Theologia decalogalis” and “Theologia sa^a- 
menlalis” of Hporer (d. lfiH3), the “ Gonierenti® ” 
of Klbel (d. nr^i), and the “Tlu'ologia moralis” of 
Reuter (d, 171VJ). Almost numlM*rh'BS are the 

manuals for confessors, written in a simple casuistical 
form, though even these justify their conclusions 
hy internal reasons sft<*r legitimatizing them by an 
apfieal to external authority. They are not unfro- 
qiiently the fruit of thorough, siMM’ulativc knowUxige 
and cxt<*nMiv<‘ r(‘a<ling. One of thi* most solid is 
probably tin* “Mamiale oonf<*ssariorum et penniten- 
iium” (if Azpilcueta (1494>-15S(b, the groat cjwionist, 
commonly known as “JXictor Nuvarrus”; further- 
more, tl® “Instnictio siw^erdot um ” or “Humma 
casiiuni conseienli®” of (’ardiual Tolet (d. 1596). 
winch was highly recommended by Hi. Francis of 
Sales. One other work must also Vie mentioned, 
viz., the Ho-ealled “Medulla thf*ologi® moralis” of 
Hermann Busenbaum (d. 1688), which has Viecome 
famous on account of its very extensive usc^ (forty 
editions in less than twenty vears during the lifetime 
of the author) and the number of its commentators. 
Among these are included (3aude l^acroix, whose 
moral theology is considered as one of the most 
valuable of the eighteenth century, and Bt. Alphonsus 
Liguori, with whom, however, an entirely new 
epoch of moral thwilogy commences. 

Before entering upon this new phase, let us glance 
at the development of the so-called systems of 
morals and the c.ontroversies which sprang up among 
Catholic scholars, as well as at the casuistical roethew 
of treating moral theolo^ in general. For it is 
preciw’ly the casuistry of moral thijology around 
which theH(^ controversies centre, and which has 
experienceil 8<‘vere attacks in our own day. Hits® 
attac’ks were for the most pari confined to Germany. 
lh«* champions of the adversaries are J. B. Hirschcr 
(d. DOllinger, Reuiwh, and apoup of Catholic 

scholars who. in the years 1901 and 19()2, demanded 
a “reform of C^atholic moral ihwilogy , though aR 
were not moved by t he same Bj>irii. In Hirscfier it 
was tlie zeal for a supiKisedly good cause, though he 
was implicat<*d in theological wors; I^Uinger and 
Reuscii attempUtd to cover their defection from the 
Church and their refusal to acknowledge the papal 
infalliViility by holding up to the ridicule of world 
ecck*sia8tica! conditions and affairs which they 
thought militated against that infallibility; the lat^ 
phase of this opposition is mainly the r^t of mis- 
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undemtaiidizigB. In order to elucidate the accuaa- 
tionB brought apai^t casuistry, we use the wholly 
unj^tihable cnticism which Hirscher launched 
against Scholastic theology in general in his work of 
1832, **On the Relation between the Gospel and 
Theological Scholasticism’*; it is quoted approvingly 
by DOuinger and Reusch (Moralstreiti^eiten, 13 
sqq.):— 

(1) 'instead of penetrating into the spirit which 
mejies virtue what it is ana underlies everything 
that is good in this world, in other words, instead of 
beginning with the one indivisible nature of all 
goc^ness, they begin with the material of the various 
moral precepts and proliibitions without adverting 
to where these originate, on what foundation they 
rest, and what is tneir life-giving principle.” This 
means that Scholastics and casuists know only 
individual things, see nothing universal and uniform 
in the virtues and duticMs. 

(2) “Instead of deriving these precepts and pro- 
hibitions from the one, individual essence of all 
goodne^ and thereby creating certainty in the 
moral judgments of their audience, they, rejecting 
principles, string ‘shalt’ to ‘shalt’, provide them 
with innumerable statutes and clauses, confuse and 
oppress the hearer by the overflowing measure of 
duties, half-duties, non-duties.*’ In other words, 
the Scholastics oppress and confuse by an uimeces- 
sary multiplication of duties and non-duti(‘8. 

(3) “It IS more in accordance with the spirit of 
Mosaism than with that of Christianity when 
Christian morality is treated less as a doctrine of 
virtues than of laws and duties, and when by adding 
commimdment to commandment, prohibition to 
prohibition, it gives us a full and snaken measure of 
moral rules instead of building up on the Christian 
spirit, deriving everything from it and pointing out 
all particular virtues in its light.** Or briefly, 
casuistry promotes exterior sanctimoniousness with- 
out the interior spirit. 

(4) “Those who treat morals from the standpoint 
of casuistry, assign an important part to the dis- 
tinction between grave and light laws, grave and 
light duties, serious and slight transgressions, mortal 
and venial sins. , , , Now, the distinction between 
grievous and venial sins is not without a solid foun- 
dation. and if it is chiefly based on the different qual- 
ities of the will, and if, besides, the various degrees of 
goodness and malice are measured by the premmee, 
e. g., of a purely good and strong will, of one less 
pure and less strong, of a weak, inert, impure, mali- 
cious, perverted will, then nobo^ will raise his voice 
against it. But it is wholly different when the dis- 
tinction between mortal and venial sins is taken 
objectively, and based on the gravity and lightness 
of the commandments. . . . Such a distinction between 
mortal and venial sins, founded on the material 
differences of the commandments and the prohibi- 
tions, is a source of torment and anxiety for many. 

. . , True morality cannot Iw advanced through 
such an anxiety. . . . The mass of the people will 
derive only this one profit from such a method: 
many will refrain from what is forbidden under pain 
of mortal sin and will do what is commanded under 
the same penidty, but they will care little for what is 
commanded or forbidden under pain of vejiial sin 
only; on the contrary they will seek a compensation 
in the latter for what they sacrificed the grave 
commandments. But can we call the lives of such 
men Christian?” In other words, casuistry falsifies 
the consciences by distinguishing objectively between 
mortal and venial sins, leads to a contempt of the 
latter, and renders a genuinely Christian liie impos- 
sible. 

It is not diflScult to refute all these accusations. 
One glance at the “Summa theologioa** of Bt. Thomas 
win prove how inoorrect is the first charge that 


Scholastioism and casuistry know cmly individual 
good acts and individual virtues, without inquiring 
into the foundation common to ail virtues. Before 
treating the individual virtues and the individual 
duties, St. Thomas gives us a whole volume of dis- 
cussions of a general nature, of which we may note 
the profound speculations on the last end, the good- 
ness and malice of human actions, the eternal law. 

The second accusation, that the Scholastic casuis- 
try confuses the mind by its mass of duties and 
non-duties, can only mean that the Scholastic casuis- 
try sets these up arbitrarily and contrary to truth. 
The complmnt can only refer to those works and 
lectures which aim at the instruction of the clergy, 
pastors, and confessors. The reader or hearer ^o 
18 confused or oppressed by this “mass of duties 
etc.” shows by tins very fact that he has not the 
talent necessary for the office of confessor or spiritual 
guide, that he should therefore choose another voca- 
tion. 

The third charge, directed against Judaical h 3 rpoc- 
risy which neglects the fostering of the interior life, 
is refuted by every work on casuistry, however 
meagre, for every one of them states most emphati- 
cally that, without the state of grace and a good 
intention^ all external works, no matter how difficult 
and heroic^ are valueless in the sight of God. Can 
the necessity of the internal spirit he brought out 
more clearly? And even if, in some cases, the 
external fulfilment of a certain work is laid down 
as the minimum demanded by God or the Church, 
without which the Christian would incur eternal 
damnation, yet this is not banishing the internal 
spirit, but designating the external fulfilment as the 
low-water mark of morality. 

Lastly, the fourth charge springs from a very grave 
theological error. There can be no doubt that, in 
judging the heinousness of sin and in distinguishing 
between mortal and venial sins, the subjective* 
element must be taken into consideration. How- 
ever, every compendium of moral theolog>% no matter 
how casuistical^ mcH'ts this requirement. Every 
manual distinguishes sins which arise from ignorance, 
weakness, malice, without, however, labelling all 
sins of weakness as venial sms, or all sins of malice 
as mortal sins; for there arc surely minor acts of 
malice which cannot be said to cause the death of 
the soul. Every manual also takes cognizance qf 
sins which are committed without sufficient deliber- 
ation, knowledge, or frmiorn: all these, even though 
the matter be grave, are counted as venial sins. 
On the other hand, every manual recognizes venial 
and grievous sins which are such by the gravity of 
ihe matter alone. Or who would, abstractinjg from 
everything else, put a jocose lie on a par with the 
denial of faith? But even in these sins, mortal 
or venial according to their object, the casuists lay 
stress on the personal dispositions in which the sin 
was actually committed. Hence, their universal 
principle: the result of a subjectively erroneous con- 
science may be that an action which is in itself only 
venial, becomes a mortal sin, and vice versa, that an 
action which is in itself mortally sinful, that is, con- 
stitutes a grave violation of the moral law, may be 
only a venial sin. Nevertheless, all theologians, 
also casuists, consider a correct conscience a great 
boon and hence endeavour, by their casuistic dis- 
cussions, to contribute towards the formation of 
correct consciences, so that the subjective estimate 
of the morality of certain actions may coincide, as 
far as possible, with the objective norm of morality. 

When, lastly, various opponents of the casuisticfd 
method object that the moralist occupies himself 
excluaiv^ with sins and their analysts, with the 
“darik side” of human life, let them remember that 
it is physically imposmble to say everything in one 
bream, that, just as in many otbet arts and sciences, 
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B, division of labour may also be advantageous for 
the science of moral theology, that the particular 
purpose of manuals and lectures may be limited to 
the education of skilled confessors and that this 
purpo^ may very well be fulfilled by centring 
attention on the dark side of human life. Nevertht'- 
less, it must be panted that this cannot be the only 
purpose of morid thecilogv: a thorough discussion of 
lUI Christian virtues and the means of aeqiiiring them 
is indispensable. If at any time this part of moral 
theology ^ould be pushed to the background, moral 
theology would become one-sided and would neeti a 
revision, not by cutting dowm casuistry, but by devot- 
ing more time and energy to the doctrine of virtues 
in their scientific, parenetical, and ascot ical a8|>ect. 

In all these branches of moral theology, a great 
advance was noticeable at the time of the Council of 
Trent. That more stress was laid on casuistry in 
particular, finds its e>mIanation in the growing 
frequencv of sacramental confession. This is fns'lv 
concedecf by our adversaries. Ddllinger and Reusch 
eay (op. cit., 19 sqa.): “The fact that casuistry 
underwent a further development after the 8ixte(‘nth 
century, is connected with further changes in the 
^wnitential discipline. From that time on the 
custom prevailoci of approaching the conb'SHional 
more frequently, regularly before C/ominiiiuon, of 
confessing not only grievous, but also venial sins, 
and of amcing the confessor’s advice for all troubles 
of the spiritual life, so that the e(mfo8w>r b(‘came 
more and more a spiritual father and guide “ The 
confessor needed this schooling and 8<u('ntific train- 
ing, which alone could enable liiin to give correct 
decisions in complex cases of human life, to form a 
correct estimate of moral gcKidness or d(‘f(»et, duty 
or violation of duty, virtue or vice. Now, it was 
inevitable that the confessor should im'ct case's where 
the existence or exact measure of the obligation 
remained obscure even after careful examination, 
where the moralist was therefore confront ( hI by the 
question what the final di'cision in t Ik'kc caw's should 
be: whether one was obligiHl to consuhT onew'lf 
bound when the duty was obscure and doubtful, 
or how one could remove this doubt, and arrive at 
the definite conclusion that there was no strict obli- 
gation. That the former could not be the case, but 
that an obligation, to exist, must first b(‘ jiroved, 
had always been known and had bwn variously 
expressed in practical rules: “In dubiis benigniora 
sequenda", 'Wiosa sunt resiringenda”, etc. The 
basic principle, however, for solving such dubious 
eases and attaining the certitude necessary for the 
morality of an action was not always kept clearly 
in view. To establish this universal prineijile, w^ 
equivalent to establishing a moral system; and the 
various systems were distinguished by the principle 
to which each adhered. . . • i 

The history of Probahiiism is given undcT f his titU', 
suffice it to say here that from the middle of the 
seven tcienth century when the violent discussion of 
this question begins, the development of moral 
theology coincides with that of Probabilism and of 
other P^babilistic systems; although th<^ systems 
touch only a small portion of morals and of momi 
truths ana nothing is farther from the truth than the 
opinion, so wide-spread among the advi'rsarnjs of 
Catholic morals, that Probabilism gave a new shajK* 
and a new spirit to the whole of moral theology. 
Probabilism and the other systems of morals are con- 
cerned only s^K)Ut cases which are objectively doubt- 
ful; hence they abstract entirely from the wide sphere 
of certain, established truths. Now, the latter class 
is by far the larger in moral th^logy also; were it not 
so, human reason would be in a sorry plight, and 
Divine providence would have bestowed little care on 
the noblest of its visible creatures and on their high- 
6st goods, even in the supernatural order, in which a 
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full measure of gifts and graces was showored upon 
those ransomed in Christ. The cerlaiii ami un- 
doubt cnimirt ion includes all tin' fundamental queih 
lions of Cliriatian morals; it comprises those principles 
of the moral order by which the relations of man to 
himjM'lf, to Cod, to his neiglibour, and to the various 
communities are n'gulated; it cinbra<H^ the doctrine 
of t he last end of man and of the supernatural means 
of attaining this end. There* is <mly a oomimmtivdy 
small numfx'r of objectively obscure and doubtful 
laws or <lutie8 that ap|ieal to Ihtibabilism or Anti* 
probabilism for a decision. However, as has bc«m 
said, siiKH' the middle of the sevent<*eiitn century, the 
inti'rest moral tlundogians centnHl in the question 
about Probabilism or Antiprobahilism. 

Just ns far from the truth is the seexmd opinion of 
the iuiversari<w of Probabilism, vi«., that this system 
iudiK'es iM'ople to evadt* the laws and hardens them 
into rallousness. On the contrary, to moot the ques- 
tion of Probabilism at all, was the sign of a severely 
cHUiHcientious soul. He who imijKisea the question at 
all knows and (•onfi'sses by tnnt very fact: first, that 
it IS not lawful tf> act with a doubtful fionscienct*, that 
he who p4*rforms an action without lieing firmly con- 
vinced of its l)<‘ing ullowtHl, commits sin in the sight 
of (iihI; secondly, that a law, iibcwe all the Divine law, 
obliges us to lake cognisance of it and that, therefore, 
whenever doubts arise about the pmbable existence 
of an obligation wc* inuHt apply sumcieni care in order 
to arrive at certainty, tlial a frivolous disregard of 
reasonable doubts is in itwdf a sin against the submia- 
Hion (tue to (JcmI In spile of all this, it may happ<m 
that all our pains and inquiries do not lead us ta cer- 
tainty, that .solid n^nstins are found both for and 
against the existence of an obligation: under these 
eircuinstances, a cionHcientious man will naturally ask 
wlielher he must consider himwdf bound by the law or 
whether hi* can, hy f urt her reflect ions — reflex princi- 
ples, as th(*y are ciaIIchI— t^orne to th«* plain conclusion 
that then* is no obligation either to do or to omit the 
act in qiK'stion. Wen* we obligini to consider our- 
selves bound in every doubt, the result, obviously, 
would be an intolerahle severity. Hut since before 
performing an action the final verdict of our con- 
science must be fn^c from iloubt, the nc'ccssity of 
removing m one way or anollu^r such doubts as may 
have ariwri, is si'lf-evidenl. 

At first then* was a lack of clecjness with regard to 
!V)bahilism and the quest ions connect fxi with it. 
Conflicting definitions of opinion, probability, and 
certitude, coukl not but cause confusion. When 
works on moral th(*ology and practical manuals began 
to multirdy, it was inevitable that some individuals 
should take the word “probable” in too wide or in t<^ 
lax a m'nst*, although there can be no doubt that in 
itm'lf it means “something acceptable to reason”, in 
other words, since n^asrm con accept nothing unless it 
has the? apiK?arancf* of truth, “something biwsxl on 
reiisons which generally lead to the truth”. Hcmy it 
is that ojiinions were iu?tuallv odvaneexi and spread as 
practicable which w<?re little in accord with the de- 
mands of the Christ ian Faith, and which broufl^tdown 
uiion them the censure of tlu? Holy We reicr 

oarticularly to the theses condcunnixl by Alexander 
VII on 24 fc'pt., Ififl5, and on 18 March, 1666. and by 
Innocent XI on 2 March, 1679. It is not Probabilism 
that must be mode resiKinsible for them, but the 
vagaries of a few Prohabilists. 

As a rcwilt of these condemnations, some theolo- 
Kians thought themselves obliged to oppose the sys- 
tem itself and to side with Probabilionsm. Previous 
to this f urn of affairs, the Jansenists had the 
pronounei^ adversaries of Probabilism. But they, too. 
had recidvixl a setback when Innocsisni X condemned 
(31 May, 1653) in the “ Augustinus” of Jansenitis, then 
recently deceased, the proposition: “Just men, with 
the strength now at their disposal, cannot keep oei> 
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tf ifn commaodmeiits of God. even if they wish and 
endeavour to do so: besides, tney we without the help 
of grace which mignt make it possible for them'^, was 
taken from the work and rejected as heretical and 
blasphemous. Now Probabilism was least reconcil- 
able with this Jansenistic thesis, which could main- 
tained the easier, the stricter the moral obligations 
laid upon man’s conscience were and the severer the 
system proclaimed as solely Justifi^ was. Conse- 
quently, the adherents of the Jansenistic doctrine en- 
deavoured to attack Probabilism, to throw suspicion 
on it as an innovation, to represent it even w leading 
to sin. The exaggerations of a few Probabilists who 
went too far in their laxity, gave an opportunity to 
the Jansenists to attack the system, and soon a num- 
ber of scholars, notably among the Dominicans, 
abandoned Probabilism, which they had defended till 
then, attacked it and stood up for Probabiliorism; 
some Jesuits also opposed Probabilism. But by far, 
the majority of the Jesuit writers as well as a vast 
number of other orders and of the secular clergy, 
adhered to Probabilism. An entire century was taken 
up with this controversj^ which probably has not its 
equal in the history of Catholic theolop^. 

Fortunately, the works on either side of this con- 
troversy were not popular writings. Nevertheless, 
exaggerated theories caused a glaring inequality and 
much confusion in the administration of the Sacra- 
ment of Penance and in the guidance of souls. This 
seems to have bt^en the case iiarticularly in France 
and Italy; Germany probably suffered less from 
lligorism. Hence it was a blessing of Divine Provi- 
dence that there arose a man in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, who again insisted on a gentler 
and milder practice, and who, owing to the eminent 
sanctity which he combined with solid learning, and 
which raised him soon after his death to the honour of 
the altar, received the ecclesiastical approbation of his 
doctrine, thereby definitively establishing the milder 
practice in moral theology. 

This man is Alnhonsus Maria Li(?uon, who d\vd in 
1787 at the age of 91 , was l>eatifie(i in 1816, canonized 
in 1839, and declared Doctor Ecclesia? in 1871. In 
his youth Liguori had been imbued with the stricter 

E rinciples of moral theolo^; but, as he himsedf con- 
jsscs, the exj>erience which a missionary life extend- 
ing over fifteen years gave him, and careful study, 
brought him to a realization of their falseness and evil 
consequences. Chiefly for the younger members of 
the religious congregation which owed its existence to 
his fervent zeal, he worked out a manual of moral 
theology, basing it on the widely used “Medulla” of 
the Jesuit Hermann Busenbaum, whose theses he sub- 
jecte<l to a thorough examination, confirmed by in- 
ternal reasons and external authority, illustrated by 
adverse opinions, and here and there modified The 
work, entirely Probabilistic in its principles, was first 
published in *1748. Received with universal applauw' 
and lauded even by popes, it went through its second 
edition in 1753; edition after edition then followcnl, 
nearly everv one showing the revising hand of the 
author; theTast, ninth, edition, published during the 
lifetime of the saint, appeared in 1785. After his 
beatification and canonization his “Theologia mora- 
lis” found an even wider circulation, Not only were 
various editions arranged, but it almost seemed as 
though the further growth of moral theolojw would he, 
wsstricted to a reiteration and to compendious revi- 
sions of the works of St. Alphonsus. An excellent 
critical edition of the “Theologia moralis Sti. Al- 
phonsi” is that of L^nard Gaud^, C.SS.R. (Rome, 
1905), who has verified all the quotations in the work 
and illustrated it with sohoWly annotations. 

No future work on practical moral theology can 
pass without ample references to the writings of St. 
Alphonsus. Hence it would be impossible to gain a 
clw insight into the present state of moral theology 


and its development without being more or less con- 
versant with the syst^em of the saint, as narrated in the 
article Probabilism. The controversy, which is still 
being wa^ed about Probabilism and iEquiprobabilism, 
has no wgnificance unless the latter oversteps the 
limits set to it by St. Alphonsus and merges into 
PVobabiliorism. However, though the controversy 
has not yet been abandoned theoretically, still in 
every-day practice it is doubtful if there is any one 
who follows other rules in deciding doubtful cases 
than those of Probabilism. This ascendancy of the 
milder school in moral theology over the more rigor- 
ous gained new impetus when Alphonsus was canon- 
ized and when the Church pointed out in particular 
that Divine Providence had raised him up as a bul- 
wark against the errors of Jansenism, and that by his 
numerous writings he had blazed a more reliable path 
which the guides of souls might safely follow araia the 
conflicting opinions either too lax or too strict. Dur- 
ing his lifetime the saint was forctnl to enter several 
literary disputes on account of his works on moral 
theology; his chief adversaries w'ere Concina and 
Patuzzi, both of the Dominican Order, and cham- 
pions of Probabiliorism . 

The la.st decades of the eighteenth century may 
well be called a period of general decadence as far as 
the sacred sciences, moral theologj^ included, are con- 
cerned. The frivolous spirit of the Fr(*nch Encyclo- 
T^ists had infected, as it were, the whole of Europe. 
The Revolution, which was its offspring, choked all 
scientific life. A few words about the state of moral 
theology during this period may suffice. Italy w^as 
torn asunder by the dispute about Rigorism and a 
milder practice;* in France, Rigorism had receiv(*d the 
full rights of citizenship through the Jansenistic move- 
ment and held its own till late in the nineteenth cen- 
tury ; Germany was swayed by a spirit of shallowness 
which threatened to dislodge Christian morals by 
rationalistic and natural principles. The “jceneral 
seminaries” which Joseph II established m the 
Austrian states, engaged professors who did not blush 
to advance heretical doctrines and to exclude Chris- 
tian self-restraint from the catalogue of moral obliga- 
tions. Other German institutions, too, offeriHl their 
chairs of theology to professors who had imbihcKi the 
ideas of “enlightenment”, neglected to insist on 
Catholic doctrines of faith and, putting aside the 
supernatural life, sought the end and aim of educar 
tion in a merely natural morality. But in the second 
decade of the nineteenth century the French Revolu- 
tion had spent itself, quiet haa again followed the 
turmoil, the political restoration of Europe had been 
be.gun. A restoration also of the ecclesiastical spirit 
and learning was also inaugurated and the gradual 
rise of moral theology became noticeable. Apart 
from the purely ascetical side, there are three divisions 
in which this new life w^as plainly visible: catechism, 
popular instruct ion, pastoral work. 

Though it is the purpose of catechetical teaching to 
instruct the faithful in the entire range of Christian 
religion, in the doctrines of faith no less than in those 
of morals, yet the former may alw be conceived and 
discussed with respect to the duties and the way by 
which man is destined to obtain his l.ist end. Hence, 
the catechetical treatment of relimous questions may 
be regarded as a portion of moral theology. During 
the period of “enlightenment”, this branch had l^n 
degraded to a shallow moralizing along natural lines. 
But that it rose ag^ in the course of the past century 
to a lucid explanation of the sum-total of the Christian 
doctrine, is attested by numerous excellent works, 
both catechisms and extensive discussions. To thew 
may be added the more thorough manuals of Chris- 
tian doctrine intended for hi||her schools, in wWch the 
apologetical and moral portions of religious instruc- 
tion are treated scientificaDy and adapted to the needs 
of the time. There is nothing, however, which pre- 
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Tents US from placing these writings in the second of 
the above-mentioned classes, since their aim is tlio 
instruction of the Christian ^ple, though princi- 
pally the educated laymen. It is true these works 
belong exclusively, even 1^ than the catechetical, 
to moral theology, since their subject-matter embraces 
the whole of the Christian doctrine, yet the morally 
destructive tendencies of Atheism and the new moral 
questions brought forward by the conditions of our 
times, impressed upon writers the importance of nioral 
instruction in manuals of Catholic faith. The last 
decades in particular prove that this side of tlicnilogy 
has been Well taken care of. Various questions bear- 
ing on Christian morals were extensively treat (‘d in 
monographs, as e. g., the social question, the signifi- 
cance of money, the Church’s doctrine on usury, tlie 
woman question, etc. To quote single works or to 
enter on the different subjects in detail would exoml 
the limits of this article. 

The third line along which we noted an advance 
was calM the pastoral, that is, instruction which has 
as its special aim the education and aid of jiastors 
and confessors. That this instruction is necessarily, 
though not exclusively, casuistic, was mentioned 
above. Tlie scarcity of pri(*sts, which was ke€‘rily 
felt in many places, occasioned a lai^k of time neces- 
sary for an alt-round scientific education of the candi- 
dates for the priesthood . This circumst unco explains 
why scientific manuals of moral theology, for (](H‘a(h‘s. 
were merely casuistic compendia, containing indeed 
the gist of scientific investigations, but lacking in 
scientific argumentation. The correctness of ecel<‘- 
siastical doctrine had been insured and facilitated by 
the approbation with which the C'Ihurch distinguished 
the works of 8t. Alphonsus. llimee, many of these 
compendia arc nothing else than recapitulations of 
St. Alphonsus’s '‘Theologia moralis”, or, if following 
a plan of their own, betray on every page that their 
authors had it always r(*ady at hand. Tw^o works 
may here find mention which enjoyed a wider circula- 
tion than any other book on moral theology and 
which arc frequently used even to-day: the Scavim s 
^‘Theologia moralis universa". and the shorter 
“Compendium theologiie moralis” by Jean- Pierre 
Gury, together with the numerous revisions which 
appeared in France, Germany, Italy, Spam, and 
North America. . 

Wc must not, however, deceive oursolvesby conclud- 
ing that, owing to the ecclesiastical approbation of St,. 
Alphonsus and his moral writings, moral tlu^dogv 
is now settled forever and, so to speak, crystallized. 
Nor does this approbation assure us that all inchvKlual 
questions have oeen solved correctly, and theri'fore 
the discussion of certain moral questions remains 
still open. The ApostoUc itst'lf, or rather the* 
Sacred Penitentiary, when asked, “Whether a pro- 
fessor of moral theolo^ may quietly follow and t(‘ach 
the opinions which St. Alphonsus Liguori U'achc's 
in his Moral Thwlogy”, gave ind(H*d an affirmative 
answer on 5 July, 1831: it added, however, “but Ihosci 
must not be reprehenaed who defend other tipinions 
supported by the authority of ridiabU; * 

He who would conclude the guarantee of absoluU^ 
correctness from the ecclcjsiastical approbation oi 
the saint’s works, would make the Chur(;h (contradict, 
herself. 8t. Thomas of Aquin was at least ^ solemnly 
approved for the whole field of theology as St. Alphon- 
sus for moral theology. Yet, e. g, on the subject of 
the efficacy of grace, which enters deeply into morals, 
St. TTiomas and St. Alphonsus defend wholly (x^ntro^ 
dictory opinions; both cannot be right, and nmy 
be freely discussed. The same may be ^id of other 
questions. In our own days, Ant/onm BaUerim 
Sove all made a simple use of this freedom of dis- 
cussion, first in his annotations to Gury s * Comj^- 
dium”, then in his ^^Opus theologicum morale , 
which was recast and edited after his death by Domi- 


nic, Palmieri. It rendered an eminent service to 
casuistry; for though we cannot approve of every? 
thing, yet the authority of various opinions has be^ 
carefully sifted and fully discussed. 

Lately, at tempts have been made to develop moral 
tluHiloKv along other lines. The rt'formers assert 
that the casuistical method has choktHl every other 
and that it must give place to a mon* setentifio^ 
systematic treatmcml. It is evident that a merely 
casuist i(*al treatim'iit dot's not come up to the demancis 
of moral tluH»log>', and as a matter of fact, during 
the last decades, the speculative element was mpre 
and more insist (xl on even in works chiefly casuistic^ 
Whetlier the one or the other element should previul, 
must Ix' deterrmiMHi according to the proximate aim 
which the \\ork intends to satisfy. If thert' is ques- 
tion of a purely scientific explanation of moral 
theology which ihx's not intend to exfXH'd the limits 
of speculation, then the casuistical element is without 
doubt s])eculative, systematic discussion of th© 
(uiestions belonging to moral theology'; casuistry 
tiHui siTvcs only to illustratt^ the thcHiretieal explana^ 
lions. Hut if there is cpicstion of a manual which is 
int(‘ndeil for tlu* pra<‘tical ncHxls of a pastor apd 
eonh'ssor and for tlieir education, then the suIk), 
sciiMitific portion of general morol-thmilogical que»- 
tions must he sui)j)lement('d by an extensive casuis- 
try. Nav, wlieii time ami Ic'isun' are wanting ;t|0 
add ample* th(‘or(*tieal (‘xphinations to an extensive 
casuistical drill, we sliould not erilicbe him who 
would under thc'se circaimstances insist on the hittef 
at the exjx'nse of th(' formi'r; it is the more necessmy 
in actual praeMicM*. , 

Hlatku, a Short llxntory of Mmil ThtiAogv (Nf'W York. IfMMIlt 
IUm'qcii u)K, Thf ologm moni/in (3rd <Hi., nrug^ 

ItKW), Inlnxuu’tu), IhuT'KKoNi, CVimmrn/rtr. de ruUum 
moralx.i (Honu*. 1(110). HrUMiTT, Zur df^ch. dnit l*rtibahilimnt 
(IWM); M Ai’UHAcii, /)ir kathffl. Moml, thr<i MrthtHhn, Cirunti$(UM 
umi Aufgabrn (iJntl ini. 1002): Mk;tikniiicw«, />i#* hUh, Morot all 
AngHUwt*! (2ml od. 1002); KWAwnTfuj, Kinlettung in 
dtum der kofh. Mumlthrologir (2ml. (k1. 1H9M); Ukiuue, i>i# wll- 
tenachafthche Moral und %kre Lehrvma« (1010). , 

Aril. Lkmkvuu . 

111. pASTOKAi. TiiF.onooY, the science of the care qf 
souls. This article will give the d(*finitiou of pastoral 
tli(‘ology, its relations to other th<*ologi(^al sciemjos, 
its history, sources, and eontents. 

A. l)f/inUi(m,—niHior&\ theology is a branch of 
prnetieu! thcKilogy; it is I'swmt ially a pract ical W!kme«. 
All branches of Uieology, whether theoretical or prac- 
ti(‘ai, purpose* in om* way or another to make prias^. 
“the ministers of Ghrist, and the dispensers of the 
mysteries of G(wi’’ (1 Cor., iv, 1). Pastoral theolop 
presuppoH(‘S other various branches j accepts the afmlo- 
getie, dogmatic, exegetie, moral, juridical, HHoetical,, 
liturgical, and ot her conclusions reached by the eccl^ 
Hiastical Htud(‘ni, and Hcieritifically applies thejse vari- 
ous conelusionH to tht* T>riestly ministry, 

IL Uvlalum to Other TheithgicAil iSacnccs.— 
Dogmatic theology cistablisheii the Church os the da- 
iKisitory of revealed truth and systematizes the de- 
posit of faith whi(d) Christ (*iit rusted to His Church Ui, 
hand down to all g(*nerat ions; pastoral iheolop) 
teach(*« th<* pri(*8t his part in this work of Cathoqp 
and Christian trad it ton of n'venl(*(l t, ruth Moral 
thcH>logy explains the laws of Ckxl and of the CliurctL 
the means of graci* and hindrances thereto; pastoriE^ 
Ihwdogy teaches the practical bearing <)f these law©, 
means, and hindranc<*« upon the daily life of th© 
priest, alone and in touch with his isxiplc. Canon 
law collcrts, correlates, and co-ordinates the laws of 
the Church; pastoral theology atiplif«» those laws to 
the care of souls. In brief, pastoral thcxilogy bemns 
where the other thnilogical sciences leave off; takes 
the r(‘sultB of them all and makes these n^sults effect-, 
ive for the salvation of souls through the ministry of 
the priesthood established by Christ. 

C. /fislorj/.— The name pastoral theobgy is new;. 
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the science is as old as the Church itself, as appew 
from the manifold instructions given by Jesus to His 
Apostles for the care of souls (Matt., x, 6 soq.; Mark, 
VI, 8 sqq. ; Luke, ix, 3 sgq. ; x, 4 sqq. ; xxii, 35) and from 
the pastoral letters of St. Paul and the very detail^ 
instructions they give to Timothy and to Titus in 
regard to the sacred ministry. Tne writings of the 
Fathers, from the Apostolic age onward, are replete 
with pastoral instruction. St. Ignatius of Antioch 
{a. d. 110 (Hamack)] scatters such advice throughout 
his epistles— see, for instance, “Ad Magnesios” (Har- 
naclrs ed., “ Patres apostolici ”, II, 29) . The letters of 
Bt. Cyprian (a. d. 248) arc, many of them, either wholly 
or in part written about the care of souls (cf. P . L., IV. 
194 8 ( 1 .)— “Qui Antistites in ecclesia elkendi?’^ 
^^Qualis esse (iebeat vita sacordotum? ” etc. His “ De 
lapsis” (P. L., IV, 477) is a (classic among pastoral 
instructions. St. Gregory Nazianzen (a. d. 3H9), ex- 
plaining his flight to Pontus, tells his ideas of the 
pastor of souls in “Oratio apologetica de fuga 8ua^\ a 
work sometimes calk'd “l)e sacerdotio” (P. O., 
XXXV, 408), and sets down pastoral care as a great 
science and art, “Are qutedam artium et scientia 
soientiarum mihi esse videtur hominem regero”. 
Oth(?r landmarks in the history of pastoral theology 
are St. Ambrose, “De offieiis ministrorum” (P. L.. 
XVI, 25); St. John Chrysostom, “De sacerdotio’ 
(P. G., XLVIII, 623); St. Isidore of Seville, “De in- 
stitutione clericorum”, “ De institutionibus monacho- 
rum”, “De regulis clcricorum” (P. L., LXXXIV, 25, 
45. 77); St. Bernard’s letters and treatises “De con- 
siaeratione”, “De rnoribus episconorum ”, “De con- 
versione ad ck'ricos” (P. L., CLXXXII, 727, 809, 
833L The great classic among patristic works on the 
care of souls is “Regul® pastoralis liber” (P. L., 
LXXVII, 13), written by St. Gregory the Great 
(c. A. D. 590) to John, Bishop of Ravenna. 

During the Middle Ages^ there was not yet a sepa- 
ratetl and systematized science of past oral theology. 
Scholasticism did not recognize this science apart from 
other branches of theology. Dogma and nioral were 
eo taught as to include the application of their conclu- 
eions to the care of souls. Still, even then writings of 
the great Doctors of the Church were at times purely 
pastoral; such were the “Opuscula”, 17-20, of St. 
Thomas Aquinas; St. Bonaventure’s “De sex alis 
aeraphim”, “De regimine anim®”, “Confessionale”; 
the “Summa theologica” (Books II, III), together 
with the “Summa confe^ionalis” of St. Antoninus, 
Bishop of Florence. At the same time, writers on 
mystical theology (see V. Mystical Theology) have 
often entered into the domain of pastoral tluiology. 
Not until the period of the Counter-Reformation did 
the science of pastoral theology take its present sys- 
tematizcnd form. During the latter half of the fif- 
teenth century, in certain places, pastoral duties were 
very much neglected. By the dawn of the sixteenth 
centuxy . the care of souls was to many priests and not 
a few bishops a lost or a never-acquired art, with the 
result that the laity were ready to throw off what was 
deemed to be a useless clerical yoke. In such places, a 
reform of the clergy was sorely needed. T. he Coun(uI 
of Trent set itself to bring about a true reformation of 
the priesthood. Catholic bishops and theologians fol- 
lowed the lead of the council. The rcsult was the 
treatment of the care of souls as a science by it^If. 
During the following centuries of true reform and of 
battle with false reform, the most sci^tific treatises 
on pastoral duties and rights were writ^n. J()hn of 
Avila, Louis of Granada, Peter de Soto, Claude le Jay 
(Institutiones practicaj), Neumayr (Vir apostolmiw), 
Possevin (Pt^xis cur» pastoralis), Segnen, Olier, 
Molina, Toledo (De instructione sacerdotmn), 
Cardinal Cajetan, St. Charles Borromeo (Instructio 
pastorum), the works of St. Franisis de Sal^ of 
Rodrigues, of ScarameUi — such are^ a of the 
Dcientrifie treatises that did much to illununc and to 


strengthen the pastors of the Counter-Reformation. 
In 1759 St. Alphonsus Liguori issued his ^eat pas- 
toral theology, “Homo apostolicus”. He cpito- 
miz^ the conclusions reached by him in his “Moral 
Theology”, applied these conclusions practically to 
the work of hearing confessions, and added four ap- 
pendices bearing specifically upon such pastoral duties 
as the direction of souls, the assistance of the dying, 
the examination of those to be ordained priests, and 
the duties of confessors and pastors in regard to their 
own as well as their flock’s sanctification. This work, 
together with the legislation of Benedict XIV in the 
matter of diocesan synods, gave a great impetus to the 
science of pastoral theology. 

D. Sources . — Tradition and Holy Writ, in so far 
as they portray the ideal Priest, Teacher, and Pastor, 
and hand down to us His ideas for the care of souls, 
are the first source's of pastoral theology. As evidence 
of Tradition the decrees of general councils are of the 
highest moment. Next come pontifical Constitu- 
tions — Bulls, Briefs, and Motu Proprios; decrees of 
Roman Congregations; the works cited in Sanford- 
Drura, op. cit. below ; the various sources of dogmatic 
and moral theology and of canon law, in so far as 
they bear directly or indirectly upon the care of 
souls. Decrees of various provincial councils and 
diocesan synods together with pastoral letters of 
archbishops and bishops are also among the sources 
whence pastoral theology draws. For ecclesiastical 
legislation, one must follow the “Acta Apostolic© 
Sedis”, a monthly official bulletin published m Rome; 
the promulgation of laws, authentic interpretations, 
decisions and rescripts of the Roman Curia is now 
effected ipso facto by publication in this periodical. 
For past decisions, the various decreta authentica of 
different Roman (jongregations must be consulted. 
Such are “Thesaurus resolutionum Sacra? Congrega- 
tionis Concilii”, from 1718 (Rome) Decreta authen- 
tica Congregationis Sacrorum Rituum” (Rome, 
1898); “Decreta authentica sacr© Congregationis 
Indulgentiis Sacrisque Reliquiis Pra?po8it©”, from 
1668 to 1882 (Ratisbon); Pallottini, “Collectio oni- 
nium decretorum Sacra? Congregationis Concilii” 
(Rome, 1868V> Bizarri, “Collectanea Sacra? Congre- 
gationis l^iscoporum et Regularium” (Rome, 1863, 
1885); “C;olk?ctanea Saerse Congregationis de Pro- 
paganda Fide” (Rome, 1893, 1907). A handy 
reference work in this matter is Ferraris, “Prompta 
bibliotlieca”, together with its supplement edited by 
Bucceroni (Rome, 1885). Ojetti, “Synopsis rerum 
moralium et juris pontificii” (Prato, 1904), is also 
useful. For the pastoral care of religious communi- 
ties, necessary information may he obtained from 
Yermeersch, “De religiosis et mi^ionariis supple- 
menta et monumenta”, together with the periodical 

supplements thereto (Bruges, 1904 ), and Dom 

Bastien, “Constitution de L6on XIII sur les instituta 
k voDUx simples et leur relations avec les autorit^s 
dioc^saines” (Bruges), a work which has been trans- 
lated into English by Lanslots (Pustet, New York). 
Periodicals giving current direction ana information 
as to the care of souls are: “Acts Sancta? Sedis” 
(Rome, from 1865), now discontinued; “Analecta 
juris pontificii” (Rome, 1833; Paris, 1869), replaced 
by “Analecta ecclesiastics” (Rome, 1893-1911); 
“II Monitore Ecclesiastico ” (Rome, 1876); “The 
Ameri(?an Ecclesiastical Review” (Philadelphia, 
1889); “The Irish Ecclesiastical Record” (Dublin, 
1865); “Nouvelle Revue Th4ologique” (Toumai, 
1869);“Theologi8chpraktischeQuartal8chrift” (Linz); 
“Zeitschrift ffir katholische Tneologie” (Innsbruck, 
1877). 

E. Confenfs.— From the days when St. Gregory 
the Great wrote his classic “Regul® pastoralis liber”, 
the duties that make for the (?are oi souls have been 
convenient)^ divided into those of the teacher, of 
the minister of the sacred mysteries, and of the 
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ah^berd; pastoral theology purposes to impart 
the knowledge of these duties and of the treatise 
known as pastoral medicine”, the medical knowl- 
edge requisite for the proper care of souls. 

Under the head of teacher are treated the duty of 
teaching, the qualities of the teachcj*, his training, 
the models of teaching left us by the Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church, as well as by distin^ished 
preachers and catechists, and the occasions ana forms 
of instruction suited for the various needs of the 
faithful, young and old, literate and illiterate. The 
Council of Trent, in the fifth session, lays down a 
twofold duty of the teacher, to preach on Sundays 
and festivals, and to give catechetical instruction to 
children and to others who have need of such instruc- 
tion. Benedict XIV, in his Constitution, “Etsi 
Minime”, calls special attention to this latter most 
important du^. Pius X, in his Encyclical on the 
teaching of Christian doctrine (15 April, 1905). 
insists once again on the paramount need of catechetical 
instruction. All parish priests^ and all others to 
whom the care of souls is committed, must teach the 
catechism to their young girls and hoys for the 
space of one hour on all Sundays and holy days of 
tne year without exception, and must explain to 
them what one is bound to believe and practise in 
oi^er to be saved. These children shall, at statcnl 
times during each year, be preparwl by more extended 
instruction tor the Sacraments of Penance and Con- 
firmation. Daily instruction during Lent, and even 
after Easter, will make the young children of both 
sexes ready for their first Holy Communion. Mon*- 
over, an hour every Sunday and holy day shall be 
devoted to the catechetical instruct ion of adults. I'his 
lesson in catechism, in plain and simiile lanji^iage, 
is to be given over and above the Sunday homily on 
the Gospel and the children’s instruction in Christian 
doctrine. 

As minister of the sacred mysteries, the priest 
must not only know the nature of the sacranumts, 
so far as dogmatic theology explains it, besides what 
is needed for their valid ^ministration, os taught in 
moral theology, but must also iwsw^ss such addit ional 
knowledge as may serve him in his spiritual minis- 
trations— for instance, in attending the sick, in ad- 
vising what is lawful or unlawful in critical operations, 
especially in such as may affect childbirth; in direct- 
ing others, when necessary, how to baptize the unborn 
child; in deciding whether to confer extreme unetion 
or other sacraments in cases of apparent death, etc. 

Finally, as pastor, a variety of duties have to be 
mastered, which keep growing and varying in number 
constantly with the complicated conditions of modc'rn 
life, especially wherever there is a tendency t^ moss 
people together in large cities, or wherever migration 
to and fro causes frequent change. This, perhaps, 
is the main part of pastoral theology. The organiza- 
tion of parishes; tne maintenance of a church and 
other institutions that grow up around it ; t he manages 
ment of parish schools; the formation of soeieUes 
for men and women, young and old; the vast number 
of social works into which a priest in a modern city is 
almost necessarily drawn— all these points furnish 
material for instruction, which, as the fruit of expe- 
rience. can rarely be conveyed through books. Usu- 
ally the priest acquires sufficient knowledge of all 
these things from prudemt directors as he goes through 
his seminary course, or from his own experience 
under a competent pastor; but gradually an extensive 
literature on these subjects has accumulated during 
the past half century, and it is the systematization of 
such writings that constitutes pastoral t heology . 

The ehief authoHtiee down to the time of 
apo$tolteu» (1759) , have already been mentioned m ^e tte 

article. Since (1759) have appeared the 
OoLtow^^uomAjm 
Stakq (New York, 1 
^me, 1901-1904); 
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Lkhukohl, NM-eoti/ftMKiritM (Frpiburg im Br., 1005): ZaimMU 
InMructw prachca eon/0Mwr\i (Vienna, 1S40): FKAaatsam, 
Parvfh ManiMkl; Baiuain, JPeaxu oon/eaMirii (FaeoSiL 

1899); HatreEii, Jh^ruh Pnt$t on Z>uly (New York); KhHM, 
WitamtMchaft dtr SMienJoituna (B'leiburg im Br.). For queaiiona 
on iMMtorat medicine, the followina woike are of uMt: £ac»aACfl» 
DiaptUaiumtui phyinoUnfiCo^koologtcai (Rome, 1901); ANTONaixl^ 
De eoneeptu tmpotOHitai et Aortitiatts rolato ad matnmmium 
(Rome, 1900). D«;aaBYNa>FKnMANi), La ikMofft* momU 9t let 
»omre« medtcalta (Pariii, 1884). ScRBLiBn, La moraU dan» tm 
rapporta arer la m/dinne Vhugiima> (l*arie, 1897); Paoioral 
nne by Stohb (lYeiburg im Br.. 1878); voN OLraaa (Freiburf 
im Br., 1881), Capkllmann (Aachen, 1901): 0 *Mai.l.by ano 
Wauih (New York, 1907); SAKrono-DRUM (New York, 1905); 
Antonjclu (Rome, 1909). 

Walter Drum. 

Ascetical Thkoixxiy. — Ascetics, as a branch of 
th^logj^ may be briefly defined as the scientific expo- 
sition t)f C'hristian as<‘eticiftm. Asceticism 

tak<‘n in its literal signification, means a 
poliHhing, a smoothing or refining. The Greeks used 
the word to designate the exercises of the athletes, 
whereby the powers dormant in the body were de- 
vek>i>ecl and the hotly itiudf was traimxi to its full 
natural beauty. The end for which these gymnastic 
exerciHCH wtTe undertaken was the laurel-wreath be- 
st oweni on t!\e victor in the public games. Now the 
lift* of the C'hristian is, as Christ assui^ us, a strug^ 
for the kingdom of heaven (Matt., xij 12). To give 
his reatlers an ohjt»ct-leH8t)n of this ^liritiial battle and 
moral endt‘avour, St. Paul, who had beem trained in 
the Greek fashion, us(*h the picture of the Grt*t*k pen- 
tathlon (1 (W., ix, 24). The exercises to be assumed 
in this combat tend tt) develop and strengthen the 
moral stamina, whilt* tht*ir aim is (.Christian perfection 
leading uj) (o man’s ultimate end, union with God. 
Human nature having b(»eii weakentMl by original sin 
and ever inclining Uiward what is evil, this end cannot 
Im* reachcKl excc*pt at the jirice of overcoming, with 
God’s gra(*(‘, many and serious obstacles. The moral 
struggh* then consists first of all in attacking and re- 
moving f lu* ohstai’les, that is the evil concupiscences 
(coneui)iseenre of t he flesli, concupiscence of the eyes, 
and pride of life), which effects of original sin serve to 
try and t(*st man (Trid.. K<‘sh. V, De t>eccato originoli). 
This first duty is calbnl by the Apostle Paul the putting 
off of “the old man” (Eph., iv, 22). The secona 



to strive to l>e(»ome like* unto Christ . seeing that He is 
“the way, and the truth, and the life” (John, xiv, 6), 
but this end(*avour is hascMi on the supernatural order 
and, t her(*fore, cannot be accomplished without Di- 
vine grm’e. Its foundation is laid in baptism, 
wheretiy wi* are a<iopU*d as sons of God through the 
imparting of sanct ifying grace. Thenceforth, it must 
be wrfected by thi* supernatural virtues, the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost, and actual grace. Since, then, 
ascetics is the systematic treatiw? of the striving aft^r 
Christian t)<*rfection, it may be defined as the scientific 
guid<* to the af^quisit ion of Christian iierfect ion. which 
consists in exTiressing within ourselves, with the help 
of Divim* grace, the image of C'hrist, by practising the 
Christian virtues, and applying the means given for 
overcoming the obstacles. Let us subject the various 
elements of this definition to a closer examination. 

A. Nature of Chrinttan Perfection. — (l)Tobemii 
with we must reject the false conc4*ptI<>^^ of the 
Protestants who fancy that Christian perfection, aa 
understood by Catholics, is essentially native asj^et- 
icism (cf. ReWg in Herzog-Hauek, * *Realencykl^ 
p&die fUr prot, Theologie”, III, 138), and that the 
direct notion of asceticism was discovered by the 
Reformers. There can be no doubt as to the Catholic 
position, if we but hearken to the clear voices of »t. 
TOomas and 8t. Bonaventure. For these mi^rs of 
Catholic theology, who never of repeating that 
the ideal of asceticism uplteld by them was ^ idW 
of the Catholic past, of the Fathers, of Chnat Himsdf, 
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emphatically state that bodily asceticism has not an 
absolute, but only a relative, value. St. Thomas 
calls it a means to an end”, to be used with discre- 
tion. St. Bonaventure says that bodily austerities 
^‘'.prepare, foster, and preserve perfection” (ad per- 
fectionem praeparans et ipsam promovens et conser- 
vans: ”Apolog. pauperum”, V, c. viii). In proof of 
his tncsis, he shows that to put an absolute value on 
bodily asceticism would leadtoManichmism. He also 
points to Christ, the ideal of Christian perfection, who 
was less austere in fasting than John the Baptist, and 
to the founders of religious orders, who prescribed 
fewer ascetic exercises for their communities than 
they themselves practised (cf. J. Zahn, “Vollkom- 
menheitsidcal” in “Moralprobleme” Freiburg, 1911, 
p. 126 sqq.). On the other hand, Catholics do not 
deny the importance of ascetic practices for acquiring 
Christian perfection. (Considering the actual condi- 
tion of human nature, they declare these necessw’y for 
tlM5 removal of obstacles and for the liberation of 
man’s moral forces, thus claiming for asceticism a 
ixisitive character. A like value is put upon those 
exercises which restrain and guide the powers of the 
soul. Consequently, Catholics actually fulfil and 
always have lulfillea what Harnack sets down as a 
demand of the Gospel and what he pretends to have 
looked for in vain among Catholics; for they do “wage 
battle against mammon, care, and selfishness, and 
practise that charity which loves to serve and to sac- 
rifice itself” (Hamack, “Essence of Christianity”). 
The Catholic ideal, then, is by no means confined to 
the negative element of asceticism, but is of a posi- 
tive nature. 

(2) The essence of Christian perfection is love. St. 
Thomas (Opusc. de perfectione christ., c. ii) calls that 
perfect which is conformable to its end {quod attingit 
ad finem ejus). Now, the end of man is God, and 
what unites him, even on earth, most closely with 
God is love (I Cor., vi, 17; I John, iv, 16). All the 
other virtues are subservient to love or are its natural 
prerequisites, as faith and hope. Love seizes man’s 
whole soul (intellect, will), sanctifies it. and fuses new 
life into it. Love lives in all things ana all things live 
in love and through love. Love imparts to all 
things the right measure and directs them all to the 
last end. “Love is thus the principle of unity, no 
matter how diversified are the particular states, voca- 
tions, and labours. There are many provinces, but 
they constitute one realm. The organs are many, but 
the organism is one” (Zahn, 1. c., p. 146). Love has, 
therefor^ rightly been called “the bond of perfec- 
tion” (C>ol., iii, 14) and the fulfilment of the law 
(Rom., xiii, 8). That Christian perfection consists 
in love has ever been the teaching of Catholic asceti- 
oal writers. A few testimonies m^ suffice. Writing 
to the Corinthians, Clement of Rome says (Ep. 1 
Cor., xlix, 1): “It was love that made all the elect 
perfect; without love nothing is acceptable to God” 
Up rif Aydirji iT9\9ub0ii<rap irdrrfi iicKticrol toO M), 3lxu 
aydTfft oiJWy tdckpeffrdp iarip rf Funk, “Pair, 
apost.”, p. 163). The “Epistle of Barnabas” insists 
that the way of light is “the love of him who created 
us” (dyo'Tijc’eit t6p ere wotikrainra; Funk, 1. c., p. 91), “a 
love of our neighbour that does not even spare our 
own life” (dyam^tit t6p irXyftrlop trov Mp rifp ^vx^p 
<r«u), and it affirms that perfection is nothing else than 
“love and joy over the good works which testify to 
justice” (dydiriy ed^po<rdi^ ic(d dyaXXtdavwt ipytap Sixa^ 
oa^pTft fMpTvpla). St. Ignatius never wearies in his 
letters of proposing faith as the light and love as 
the way, love being the end and aim of faith (“Ad 
Ephes.^’, ix, xiv; “Ad Philad.”, ix; “AdSmym.”, vi). 
According to the “ Didache”, love of God and of one’s 
neighbour is the beginningof the “way of life” (c. i), 
ana in the “Epistle to Diognetus” active love is 
<ialled the fruit of belief in Cmist. The “Pastor” of 
Hennas acknowledges the same ideal when he sets 


down “a Kfe for God ” (t^p rf Btf) as the sum-total of 
human existence. To these Apostolic Fathers may 
be added St. Ambrose (De fuga sseculi, c. iv, 17j c. vi, 
35-36) and St. Augustine, who regards perfect lustice 
as tantamount to perfect love. Both St. Tnomas 
and St. Bonaventure speak the same language, and 
their authority is so overpowering that the ascetieal 
writers of all subsequent centuries have faithfully fol- 
lowed in their footsteps (cf. Lutz, “Die kirchl. Lehre 
von den evang. R&ten”, Paderbom, 1907. pp. 26-99). 

However, though perfection is essentially love, it is 
not true that any degree of love is sufficient to consti- 
tute moral perfection. The ethical perfection of the 
Christian consists in the perfection of love, which re- 
quires such a disposition “that we can act with speed 
and ease even though many obstacles obstruct our 
path” (Mutz, “ Christl. Ascetik”, 2nd ed., Paderbom, 
1909). But this disposition of the soul supposes that 
the passions have been subdued ; for it is the result of a 
laborious struggle, in which the moral virtues, 
steeled by love, Torce back and quell the evil inclina- 
tions and habits, supplanting them by good inclina- 
tions and habits. Only then has it really become “a 
man’s second nature, as it were, to prove his love of 
God at certain times and under certain circum- 
stances, to practise virtue and, as far as human 
nature may, to nreserve his soul even from the 
slightest taints” (Mutz, 1. c., p. 43). Owing to the 
weakness of human nature and the presence of the 
evil concupiscence {fomea peccati: Trid., Sees. VI, 
can. xxiii), a perfection that would exclude every de- 
fect cannot be attained in this life without a special 
privilege (cf. Prov., xx, 9; Eccl., vii, 21; James, iii. 
2). Likewise, perfection, on this side of the grave, will 
never reach such a degree that further growth is 
impossible, as is clear from the mind of the Church 
and the nature of our present existence (status via *) ; in 
other words, our perfection will always be relative. 
As St. Bernard says: “An unflagging zeal for advanc- 
ing and a continual struggle for perfection is itself 
perfection” (Indefessus proficiendi studium et iugis 
conatus ad perfectionem, perfectio reputatur; “Ep. 
ccliv ad Abbatem Guarinum” ). Since perfection con- 
sists in love, it is not the privilege of one particular 
state, but may be, and has as a fact been, attained in 
every state of life (cf. Perfection, Christian and 
Reuqious). Conseauently it would be wrong to 
identify perfection witn the so-called state of perfec- 
tion and the observance of the evangelical counsels. 
As St. Thomas rightly observes, there are perfect 
men outside the religious orders and imperfect 
men within them (Summa theoL, II-II, Q. clxxxiv, a. 4) . 
True it is that the conditions for realizing the ideal of a 
Christian life are, generally speaking, more favour- 
able in the religious state than in the secular avoca- 
tions. But not all are called to the religious life, nor 
would all find in it their contentment (cf. Counsels, 
Evangelical). To sum up, the end is the same, the 
means are different. This sufficiently answers Har- 
nack’s objection (Essence of Christianity) that the 
Church considers the perfect imitation of (Christ pos- 
sible only for the monks, while she accounts the life of 
a Christian in the world as barely sufficient for the 
attainment of the last end. 

(3) The ideal, to which the Christian should con- 
form and towards which he should strive with all his 
powers both natural and supernatural, is Jesus 
Christ. His justice should be our justice. Gur whole 
life should be so penetrated by Chiist that we become 
Christians in the full sense of the word (“until Christ 
be formed in you” ; Gal., iv, 19). That Christ is the 
supreme model and pattern of the Christian life is 
roved from Scripture, as e.g. from John, xiii, 15, and 

Peter, ii, 21, where imitation of Christ is directly 
recommended, and from John, viii, 12, where Christ is 
called “the light of the world”. Cf. also Rom., viii, 
29, Gal., ii, 20, Phil., iii, 8, and Heb., i, 3, where the 
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Apostle extols the excellent knowledge of Jesus Christ, 
for whom he has suffered the loss of all things^ count- 
ing them but as dung, that he may ^ain Christ. Of 
the numerous testimonies of the Fathers we only 
quote that of St. Augustine, who says: '‘Finis ergo 
noster perfectio nostra esse debet; {lerfectio nostra 
Christus’^ (P. L., XXXVI, 628; cf. also “In Psalm.”, 
26, 2, in P. L., XXXVL 662). In Christ there is no 
shadow, nothing one-sitied. His Divinity guarantees 
the purity of the model; His humanity, by which He 
became similar to us, makes the model attractive. 
But this picture of Christ, unmarred by addition or 
omission, is to be found only in the Catholic t'hurch 
and, owing to her indefectibility, will always continue 
there in its ideal state. For the same reason, the 
Church alone can give us the guarantiee that the ideal 
of the Christian life will always remain pure and un- 
adulterated, and will not be identified with one par- 
ticular state or with a subordinate virtue (ef. Zahn, 
1. c., p. 124), An unprejudiced examination proves 
that the ideal of Catholic life has been preserved in all 
its purity through the centuries and that the Church 
has never failed to correct the false touch(‘s with 
which individuals might have sought to disfigure its 
unstained beauty. The individual features and the 
fresh colours for outlining the living picture of ('hrist 
are derived from the sources of Revelation and the 
doctrinal decisions of the Church, These tell us 
about the internal sanctity of Christ (John, 14;CoI., 
ii. 9; Heb., i, 9; etc.). His life overflowing with grace, 
of whose fulness we have all received (John, i, 16), His 
life of prayer (Mark, i, 21, 35; iii, 1; Luke, v, 16; vi, 
12; ix, 18; etc.). His devotion to His heavenly Father 
(Matt., xi, 26; John, iv, 34; y, 30; viii, 26, 29), His 
intercourse with men (Matt., ix, 10; ef. I Cov.y ix, 22), 
His spirit of unselfishness and sacrifice, His patience 
and meekness, and, finally, His asceticism as revealed 
in his fastings (Matt., iv. 2; yi, 18), 

B. Dangers of the Ascetical Life , — I he second 
task of ascetical theology is to point out the dangers 
which may frustrate the attainment of Christian per- 
fection and to indicate the means by which they can 
be avoided successfully. The first danger to be 
noticed is evil concupiscence. A second danger lies 
in the allurements of the visible creation, which 
occupy man's heart to the exclusion of the highest 
good; to the same class belong the enticements of the 
sinful, corrupt world (I John, v, 19), that is, those 
men who promulgate vicious and ungodly doctrines 
and thereby dim or deny man's sublime dcnstiny, or 
who by perverting ethical concepts and by setting a 

example give a false tendency to man's sensiiality. 
Thirdly, ascetics acquaints us not only with the 
malice of the devil, lest we shovild fall a prey to his 
cunning wiles, but also with his weakness, lest we 
should lose heart. Finally, not satisfied with indicat- 
ing the general means to be used for waging a victo- 
rious combat, ascetics offers us jtarticular remedies 
for special temptations (cf. Mutz, “Ascetik , 2nded., 
p. 107 sqq.). 

C. Means for Realizing the Christian Ideal. 
(1) Prayer, above all, in its stricter meaning, is a means 
of attaining perfection; special devotions approved 
by the Church and the sacramental means of sanc- 
tification have a special reference to the striving 
after perfection (frequent confession and commu- 
nion). Ascetics proves the necessity of prayer (ii 
Cor., iii, 5) and teaches the mode of praying with 
spiritual profit; it justifies vocal prayers and 

the art of meditating according to the various inotn^s 
of St. Peter of Alcantara, of St. Ignatius, and other 
saints, especially the “tres modi orandi ox m. 
Ignatius. An important place is aligned to the 
examination of conscience, and justly so, 
ascetical life wanes or waxes with its neglect or caret ui 
performance. Without this rejmlar practice, a 
thorough purification of the soul and progress in 


spiritual life are out of the question. It centres the 
searchhght of the interior vision on every single 
action: ail sins, whether committed with full eon- 
sciousness or only half voluntarily, even the negli- 
gences which, though not sinful, lessen the perfection 
of the act, all arc* carefully scrutinized (peccala. 
offenswnesy tiegligentivr; cf. “Exercitia spiritualia” 
oi St. Ignatius, (*d. P. Roothaan, p. 3). Ascetics 
distinguishes a twofold exiinunatiou of conscience: 
one general {exmaen gmerale)^ the other sptHual 
{examcn jHirftcularr), giving at the some time direc- 
tions how both kinds may Ix' made profitable by 
means of certain practical and psychological aids. 
In the g<*neral exmnination we recall all the faults of 
one day; in (he particular, on the ('ontrary, we focus 
our attention on one single defect and mark its fre- 
quency, or on one virtue to augment the number of 
its arts. 

Ascetics encourages visits to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment {nsitaho saticlisstmt), a practice meant espe- 
cially to nourish and strengthen the divine virtue# of 
faith, hop(‘, and charity. It also inculcates the vene- 
ration of the saints, whose virtuous livi^ should sfiur 
us on to imitation. It is plain that imitation cannot 
mean an exact copying. What ascot ios proposes as the 
most natural method of imitation is the removal or 
at least the lesstming of the contrast existing between 
our own lives and the livi's of the saints, the perfect*- 
ing, as far as is possible, of our virtues, with due 
regard to our iM'rsonal disposition and the surround- 
ing circumstances of time and place. On the other 
haiul. the obsiTvation that some saints are more to 
be aamired than imitated must not lead us into th« 
mistake of letting our works be weighted with th« 
ballast of liuman comfort and ease, so that we at last 
look with 8U8j)icion on every heroic act, as though it 
were something that transcend^ our own energy 
and could not be reconciled with the present cir- 
cumstances. Such a suHfiicion would be justified only 
if the heroic act could not at all be mode to har- 
monize with the preceding development of our 
intirior lif(*. Christian ascetics must not overlook 
the Blessed Mother of G(xi; for she is, after Christ, 
our most sublime ideal. No one has receivtKi grace 
in such fulness, no one has co-operatcHi with grace so 
faithfully as she. It is for this reason that the Church 
praises her as the Mirror of Justice (sjMculum justlr 
li<v). The mere thought of her transcendent purity 
suffici's to repel the alluring charms of sin and to 
inspire jileasure in the wonderful lustre of virtue. 

(2) Belf-Denial is the second means which ascetics 
teaches us (cf. Matt., xvi. 24-26). Without it th© 
combat between spirit and flesh, which are contrary 
to each other (Rom., vii, 23; I Cor., ix, 27; Gal., y, 
17), will not lead to the victory of the spirit (Imitatio 
Chrisii, I, xxv). How far self-denial should extend 
is clear from the actual condition of human nature 
after the fall of Adam. The inclination to sin domi- 
nates both the will and the lower anfK^tites; not only 
the intelk'ct. but also the outer and the inner senses 
are made subwTvicnt to this evil propensity. Hence, 
s(*lf-denial and wdf-control must extend to all these 
faculties. AfMMdics hmIucos self-denial to ext<»rior 
and interior mortification: ext4*rior mortification is 
the mortification of sensuality and the senses; interior 
mortification consists in tJie purification of the 
facultic'H of the soul (memory, imagination, intellect, 
will) and the mastering of the pamions. However, 
the term “mortification” must not 
the stunting of the “strong, full, healthy (ScheU) life, 
what it. aims at is that the sensual passions do not 
gain the ufjper hand over the will. It is precisely 
through taming the passion# by means of mortihc^ 
tion and sidf-denial that life and energy are strfsngth- 
ened and freed from cumbersome shackles. But 
while the masters of asceticism recognize the neo«ity 
of mortification and self-denial and are far from 
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deeming it ''criminal to aemime voluntary BufferingB’’ 
(Seeberg). they are just as far from advocating 
the so-called "'non-sensual'’ tendency, which, looking 
upon the body and its life as a necessai^ evil, proposes 
to avert its noxious effects by wilful weakening or 
even mutilation (cf. Schneider, “Gottliche Weltord- 
nung u. religionslose Sittlichkeit”, Paderbom, 1900, 

р. m 7). On the other hand. Catholics will never 
oefriend the gospel of "healtny sensualitv*^ which 
is only a pretty-sounding title, invented to cloak 
unrestricted concupiscence. 

Special attention is devoted to the mastering of 
the passions, because it is with them above all else 
that the moral combat must be waged most relent- 
lessly. Scholastic philosophy enumerates the following 
assions: love, hatred, desire, horror, joy, sadness, 
ope, de^air, boldness, fear, anger. Starting from 
the Christian idea that the passions (pas^ioncs, 
as understood by St. Thomas) are inherent m human 
nature, ascetics affirms that they are neither sick- 
nesses, as the Stoics, the Reformers, and Kant 
maintain, nor yet harmless, as was asserted by the 
Humanists and Rousseau, who denied original sin. 
On the contrary, it insists that in themselves they are 
indifferent, that they may be employed for good and 
for evil, and that they receive a moral character 
only by the use to which the will puts them. It is 
the purpose of ascetics to point out the ways and 
means by which these passions can be tamed and 
mastered, so that, instead of goading the will to sin, 
they are rather turned into welcome allies for the 
accomplishnjent of good. And since the passions 
are inordinate in as far as they turn to illicit things 
or exce^ the necessary bounds in those things which 
are licit, ascetics teaches us how to render them 
innocuous by averting or restraining them, or by 
turning them to loftier purposes. 

(3) Labour, also, is subservient to the striving after 
pcnection. Untiring labour runs counter to our 
corrupt nature, whicn loves ease and comfort. Hence 
labour, if well-ordered^ persistent, and purposeful, 
implies self-denial. This is the reason why the Cath- 
olic Church has always looked upon laoour, both 
manual and mental, as an ascetic means of no small 
value (cf. Cassian, “De instit. cernob.”, X, 24; 8t. 
Benedict, Rule, xlviii, li; Basil, “Reg. fusius tract.” 

с. xxxvii, 1-3; “Reg. brevius tract.”, c. Ixxii; Origen, 
“Contra Celsum”, I, 28). St. Basil is even of the 
opinion that piety and avoidance of labour are 
irreconcilable in the Christian ideal of life (cf. Maus- 
bach, “Die Ethik des hi. Augustinus”, 1909, p. 264). 

(4) Suffering, too, is an integral constituent of the 
Christian ideal and pertains consequently to ascetics. 
But its real value appears only when sticn in the light 
of faith, which teacnes us that suffering makes us 
like unto Christ, we being the members of the mystic 
body of which He is the head (I Peter, ii, 21), that 
suffering is the channel of grace which heals {sanat), 
preserves (conservaDj and tests (^rohat). Finally, 
ascetics teaches us how to turn sufferings into chan- 
nels of heavenly grace. 

(6) The Virtues are subjected to a thorough dis- 
cussion. As is proved in dogmatic theology, our 
soul receives in justification supernatural nabits, 
not only the three Divine, but also the moral virtues 
(Trid., Sees, VI, De justit., c. vi; Cat. Rom., p.2, c.2, 
n. 61). These supematuw powers (viritUes infusa?) 
are joined to the natural faculties or the acquired 
virtues (tnrtiUes acquisitcB), constituting with them 
one principle of action. It is the ta^k of ascetics 
to show how the virtues, taking into account the 
obstacles and means mentioned, can be reduced 
to practice in the actual life of the Qiristian, so that 
love be perfected and the ima|» of Christ receive 
perfect shape in us. ConfomMle to the Brief of 
Leo XIII, “Testem benevolentiie” of 22 Jan.. 
1899, ascetics insists that the so-called “passive” 


virtues (meekness, humility, obedience, patience) 
must never be set aside in favour of the '^active” 
virtues (devotion to duty, scientific activity, social 
and civilizing labour); for this would be tantamount 
to denying that Christ is the perpetual model. 
Rather, both kinds must be harmoniously joined in 
the life of the Christian. True imitation of Christ 
is never a brake, nor does it blunt the initiative in 
any field of human endeavour. On the contrary, 
the practice of the passive virtues is a support ana 
aid to true activity. Besides, it not rarely happens 
that the passive virtues reveal a higher de^ee of 
moral energy than the active. The Brief itself 
refers us to Matt., xxi, 29j Rom., viii, 29; Gal., v, 
24; Phil., ii, 8; Heb., xiii, 8 (cf. also Zahn, 1. c., 
166 sqq.). 

D. Application of the Means in the Three Degrees 
of Christian Perfection . — Imitation of Christ is 
the duty of all who strive after perfection. 
It lies in the very nature of this formation after the 
image of Christ that the process is gradual and must 
follow the laws of moral energy; for moral perfection 
is the terminus of a laborious journey, the crown 
of a hard-fought battle. Ascetics divides those who 
strive after perfection into three groups: the beginners, 
the advanced, the perfect; and correspondin^y sets 
down three stages or ways of Christian perfection: 
the putative way, the illuminative way, the unitive 
way. The means stated above are applied with 
more or less diversity according to the stage which 
the Christian has reached. In the purgative way. 
when the appetites and inordinate passions still 
possess considerable strength, mortification and self- 
denial are to be practised more extensively. For 
the seeds of the ^iritual life will not sprout unless 
the tares and thistles have first been weedecl out. 
In the illuminative way, when the mists of passion 
have been lifted to a great extent, meditation and 
the practice of virtues in imitation of Christ are to 
be insisted on. During the last stage, the unitive 
way, the soul must be confirmed and perfected in 
conformity with God^s will (“And I live, now not I; 
but Christ liveth in me”: Gal., ii, 20). Care must, 
however, be taken not to mistake these three stages 
for wholly separate portions of the striving after 
virtue and perfection. Even in the second and the 
third stages there occur at times violent struggles, 
while the joy of being united with God may some- 
times be granted in the initial stage as an inducement 
for further advance (cf. Mutz, “Aszetik,” 2nd ed., 
94 sq.). 

E. Relation of Ascetics to Moral Theology and 
Mysticism . — All these disciplines are concerned 
with the Christian life and its last end in the next 
world; but they differ, though not totally, in their 
mode of treatment. Ascetical theology, which has 
been separated from moral theology ana mysticii^, 
has for its subject-matter the striving after Christian 
perfection; it shows how Christian perfection may be 
attained by earnestly exercising and schooling the 
will, using the specified means both to avoid the 
d^gers and allurements of sin and to practise virtue 
with greater intensity. Moral theology, on the other 
hand, is the doctrine of the duties^ and in discussing 
the virtues is satisfied with a scientific exposition. 
Mysticism treats essentially of “union with God” 
and of the extraordinary, so-called mystic prayer. 
Though also those phenomena which are accidental 
to mysticism, such as ecstasy, vision, revelation, fall 
within its scope, yet they are by no means essential 
to the mystic life (cf . Zahn, “Einfilhrung in die christl. 
Mystik”, Paderbom, 1908). It is true that mysti- 
cism includes also matter of ascetics, such as the 
endeavour of purification, vocal prayer, etc. ; but this 
is done because these exercises are looked upon ^ 
preparatory to the m 3 r 8 tical life and must not be dis- 
carded even in its highest stage. Neverthelees, the 
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mystical life is not merely a higher degree of the as- 
cetical Ufe, but differs from it essentially, the mystical 
life being a special grace panted to the Christian 
without any immediate merit on his part. 

F. Historical Development of Aacettcism. — 
(1) Holy Writ abounds in practical instructions for 
the life of Christian perfection. Christ himself has 
drawn its outlines both ^ to its negative and positive 
requirements. His imitation is the supreme law 
(John, viii, 12; xii, 26), charity the first command- 
ment (Matt., xxii, 36-38; John, xv, 17); the right 
intention is that which impw'ts value to the exterior 
works (Matt., v-vii), wnile self-denial and the 
carrying of the cross are the conditions for His dis- 
cipleship (Matt., x, 38; xvi, 24; Mark, viii, 34; Luke, 
ix, 23; xiv, 27). Both by His own example (Maft., 
iv, 2) and His exhortations (Matt., xvii, 20; Mark, 
ix, 28) Christ recommended fasting. He inculcated 
sobriety, watchfulness, and prayer (Matt., xxiv, 42: 
XXV, 13; xxvi, 41 ; Mark, xiii, 37 j xiv, 37). He iminted 
to poverty as a means of gaining the kingdom of 
heaven (Matt., vi, 19; xiii, 22; Luke, vi, 20; viii, 14; 
xii, 33 ; etc.) and counselled the rich youth to relirumish 
everything and to follow Him (Matt., xix, 21). That 
this was a counsel and not a strict command, given 
in view of the particular attachment of the youth 
to the things of this world, is shown by the very fact 
that the Master had twice said “keep the command- 
ments”, and that he recommended the renunciation 
of all earthly goods only on the renewed inquiry 
after the means that lead to perfection (cf. Lutr^ l.c., 
against the Protestants Th. Zahn, Bern, Weiss, 
Lemme, and others). Celibacy for God’s sake was 
praised by Christ as worthv of a ^cial heavenly 
reward (Matt., xix, 12). Yet marriage is not con- 
demned, but the words, “All men take not this word, 
but they to whom it is given”, imply that it is the 
ordinary state, celibacy for God’s sake* being merely a 
counsel. Indirectly, Christ also commended volun- 
tary obedience as a means for attaining th(‘ most 
intimate union with God (Matt., xviii, 4; xx, 22, 25). 
What Christ had outlined in his teachings the 
Apostles continued to develop. It is especially in 
St. Paul that we find the two elements of Christian 
asceticism brought out in well-defined terms: morti- 
fication of inordinate desires as the negative c*lc*iiient 
vRom., vi. 8, 13: II Cor., iv, 16; Gal., v, 24; Col., 
lii, 5), union with God in all our thoughts, words, 
and deeds (I Cor., x, 31; Gal., vi, 14; Col.,iii, 3-17), 
and active love of God and our neighbour (Rom., 
viii, 35; I Cor., xiiL 3) as the positive element . 

(2) Fathers and £)octors of tne Church. — With Holy 
Writ as a basis, the Fathers and Doctors of the 
Church explainea particular features of the Christ mn 
life in a more coherent and detailed manner. The 
Apostolic Fathers called the love of God and man the 
sun of Christian life, which, animating all virtues 
with its vital rays, in8i3ire8 contempt of the w(^Id, 
beneficence, immaculate purity, and self-sacrifice. 
The “Didache” (q. v.), which was intended to m-rve 
as a manual for catechumens, thus describes the way 
of life: “First, thou shalt love God, who created 
thee; secondly, thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self; whatever thou wishest that it should not be 
done to thee, do not to others.” Following probably 
the “Didache”, the so-called “Epistle of Barnabas , 
written at the end of the second century, represents 
the Cl^stian life under the figure of the two ways, 
that of li^t and that of darkness. Two Epistles, 
which purport to come from the pen of 8t. Clement, 
but were probably written in the third century , 
exalt the life of virginity, if grounded on the love of 
God and accompanied by the corresponding works, 
as heavenly, divine, and angelic. We aw mention 
St. Ignatius of Antioch, of whose letters 8t. Polwarp 
says that they contain “faith and patiencp^d all 
edification in the Lord”, and the “Pastor of Hennas, 


who in the twelve commandments inculcates eimplto* 
ity, truthfulness, chastity, meekness, patience, con- 
tinence, confident in God, and pei^tual struggle 
against concupiscence. With tne third century 
the works on Christian asceticism b^in to show a 
more scientific character. In the writings of Clement 
of Alexandria and Gregory the Great (“Moral.”, 
XXXIII, e. xxvii; cf. also Casaian, “Coll.”, IX. XV) 
there may be observed traces of the threefold degree 
which was afterwards systematically developed by 
Dionysius the Areopagite. In his “Stromata^' 
Clernent sets forth the full beauty and grandeur of 
“true philosophy”. It is particularly remarkable 
that this author delineates, even in its details, what 
is now’ known as ethical culture, and that he endeav- 
ours to harmoniEc it with the example given by Christ. 
The life of the (Christian is to be ruled in all things by 
temiH‘rance. Following out this idea, he discusses 
in a casuistic form food and drink, drf*B8 and love 
of finery, bodily exercises and social conduct. Begin- 
ning with the fourth century, a twofold line of thought 
is discernible in the works on Christian life: one specu- 
lative, laying stress on the union of the soul with God, 
the Absolut e Truth and Goodn^; the other practical, 
aiming principally at instruction in the practice of 
the t^-hristian virtues. The speculative clement 
prevailed in the mystical school, which owes its sys- 
tematic development- to Pseudo-Dionysius and which 
reached its highest perfection in the fourteenth 
century. The practical element was emphasiaed 
in the ascetical school with 8t. Augustine os its chief 
representative, in whost^ footsteps followed Gregory 
the Great and St. Bernard. 

It may suffice to detail the principal points on 
which the writers prior to the medieval-scholastic 
period dwelt in their instnictions. On prayer we 
have the works of Maiiarius the Egy|)tian (d. 385) 
and of Tertullian (d. after 220). who supplemented 
his treat ise on prayer in general by an exrilanation of 
the Lord’s Prayer. To thesi' two must be added 
(’yprian of Garthage (d. 258), who wrote “De ora- 
tione dominiim”, and St. Ghrysostom (d. 407). 
P(*nance and the 8|)irit of penance were treated by 
Tertullian (De pirnitentia), Ghrysostom (“De 
comiiunctione eorais”, “De pmuitentia”), and Gynl 
of Jerusalem (d. 386) in his sc'cond catechetical 
instruction. That the life of the Christian is a war- 
fan* is amply illustrated in St. Augustine’s (d. 430) 
“De agone christiano” and in his “Confessions . 
Ghast ity and virginity were treat-tnl by Methodius of 
Olympus (d. 311) in his “Gonvivium”, a work m 
which ten virgins, discussing virginity, demonstrate 
the moral superiority of Christianity over the ethic^ 
tenets of pagan philosophy. The same ««hject is 
discussed by the foUowing Fathers: Cyprian (d. 258); 
Gregory of Nyssa (d. 394) in his “De virgin i tate’ : 
Ambrose (d. 397), the indefatigable eulogist and 
champion of the virginal life; Jcfome in his ‘ Ad versus 
Helvidium de virginitate” and Ad Eiistachium , 
(Chrysostom (d. 407) in his “De virginitate . who, 
though extolling virginity as a heavenly hfe, yet 
recommends it only as a counmd; Augiwtine m hm 
works “ De continentia”, “ De virgimtaie’ , De bono 

viduitatis”. , , • a ^ 

On patience we have the works of Cyprian, Augu^ 
ine and Tertullian’s “De patient ia m which he 
8n(*ak8 of this virtue as an invalid miglit spmk of 
health to console himself. Chrysostom s De jejunio 
et eleemosyna” discusses fating. ^ Alm^ivmg and 
good works are encouraged m Cypn^’s De opere et 
eleemosynis” and in Augustine’s “De^ fide ^ open- 
bus ” The value of labour is explained m “ De opere 

monachorum” by Bt. Augustine. Nor are twatisw 
on the different states of hfe wanting. Thus Bt. 
Augustine’s “De bono coniupli ” trwts of 
ri^ state; his “De bono viduitatis” of widwhood. A 
frequent subject was the pnesthood. Gregory of 
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Nazmnztis, in his “De fuga*^ treats of the dignity 
and responsibility of the priesthood; Chrysostom's 
**De sacerdotio’' exalts the sublimity of this state 
with surpassing excellence; St. Ambrose in his ^'De 
officiis", while speaking of the four cardinal virtues, 
^monishes the clerics that their lives should be an 
iUustrious example; St. Jerome's ‘‘Epistola ad Nepo- 
tianum" discusses the dangers to which priests are 
exposed; finally, the “Regula past oralis" of Gregory 
the Great inculcates the prudence indispensable to 
the pastor in his dealings with different classes of 
men. Of prime importance for the monastic life was 
the work "De institutia camobiorum" of Cassian. 
But the standard work from the eighth to the thir- 
teenth century was the Rule of 8t. Benedict, which 
found numerous commentators. Of the saint or 
rather his Rule 8t. Bernard says: "Ipse dux noster, 
ipse magister et legifer noster est" (Serm. in Nat. S. 
Bened., n. 2). Illustrations of the practice of Chris- 
tian virtues in general were the "Expositio in beatum 
Job" of Gregory the Great and the "Collationes 
Patrum " of Cassian, in which the various elements of 
Christian perfection were discussed in the form of 
dialogues. 

(3) The Medieval-Scholastic Period. — The tran- 
sition period up to the twelfth century exhibits 
no specially noteworthy advance in ascetical litera- 
ture. To the endeavour to gather and preserve the 
teachings of the Fathers we owe Alcuin's "De virtu- 
tibus et vitiis". But when in the twelfth century 
speculative theology was celebrating its triumphs, 
mystical and ascetical theology, too, showed a 
healthy activity. The results of the former could not 
but benefit the latter by placing Christian morality on 
a scientific basis and throwing ascetical theology itself 
into a scientific form. The jiioneers in this field were 
St. Bernard M. 1156) and Hugh and Richard of St. 
Victor. St. Bernard, the greatest mystical theolo- 
gian of the twelfth century, also holds a prominent 

E lace among ascetical writers, so that Harnack calls 
im the "religious genius" of the twelfth century. 
The basic idea of his works, especially prominent m 
his treatise "De ^atia et libero arbitno", is that the 
life of the Christian should be a copy of the life of 
Jesus. Like Clement of Alexandria, he, too, lays 
down precepts for the regulation of the necessities of 
life, as food and dress, and for the implanting of 
God's love in man's heart, which would sanctify all 
tWngs ("Apologia", "De praocepto et dispensa- 
tione"). Many are the steps by which love ascends 
till it reaches its perfection in the love for God's sake. 
Among his ascetical writings are: "Liber de diligendo 
Deo", "Tractatus de gradibus humilitatis et su- 
perbice", "De moribus et officio episcoporum ", 
**Sermo de conversione ad clericos", "Liber de con- 
sideratione ". 

Frequent allusions to St. Augustine and Gre^ry 
the Great are scattered through the pages of Hu^ of 
St. Victor (d. 1141), so much so that ne earned the 
distinction of being called a second Augustine by his 
contemporaries. He was undoubtedly the first to 
give to ascetical theology a more or less definite, 
scientific character. The ever-recurring theme of his 
works is love. But what he aimed at above all in his 
writings was*to lay bare the psychological bearings of 
mystical and ascetical theolospr. Noteworthy are his 
workift "De vanitate mimdi^ "De laude caritatis", 
"De modoorandi", "De meaitatione". His pupil, 
Richard of St. Victor (d. 1173), though more ingeni- 
ous and systematic^ is yet less intent upon practical 
utility, except in his work "De extermmatione mali 
et promotions boni". The great theologians of the 
thirteenth century, who were no leas famous for their 
scholastic "Summss" than for their ascetical and 
mystical writings, broui^t ascetical teaching to its 
p^eotion and gave it Hie definite shape it has re- 
tained as a standard for all future times. No other 


epoch furnishes such convincifig proof that true 
science and true piety are rather a help than a hin- 
drance to each other. Albert the Great, the illustri- 
ous teacher of the great Thomas^ who was the first to 
join Aristotelean philosophy with theology and to 
make philosophy the handmaid of theology, was at 
the same lime the author of excellent works on 
ascetics and mjrsticism, as, e. g., "De adhserendo 
Deo", the ripest fruit of his mystic genius, and 
" Farad isuB animse", which was conceived along more 
practical lines. To St. Thomas we owe the ascetic 
work "De perfectione vitae spiritualis"; in it he ex- 
plains the essence of Christian perfection So lucidly 
that his line of argumentation may even in our days 
serve as a model. His other works, too, contain 
ample material of value both for ascetics and for 
mysticism. 

The Seraphic Doctor, St. Bonaventure, "treats of 
mystic theology", to use the wosds of Leo XIII, "in a 
manner so perfect that the unanimous opinion of the 
most expert theologians regards him as the prince of 
mystic tneologians". Of his authentic works the fol- 
lowing deserve to be mentioned: "De perfectione 
evan^elica", "Collationes de septem donis Spiritus 
sancti", "Incendium amoris", "Soliloquium", "Lig- 
num vita)", "De prseparatione ad Missam", "Apol- 
ogia paupenim". From the pen of David of Augs- 
burg, a contemporary of these great masters, we have 
an ascetic instruction for novices in his boot entitled 
"De exterioris et interioris hominis compositione". 
He leads the reader along the three well-known ways, 
purgative, illuminative, and unitive, purposing to 
make the reader a spiritual man. By severely disci- 
plining the faculties of the soul and subordinating the 
flesh to the spirit, man must restore the original 
orderj so that he may not only do what is good, but 
likewise do it with ease. There remains to be men- 
tioned the "Summa de vitiis et virtutibus" of Per- 
aldus (d. c. 1270). The fourteenth century is char- 
acterized throughout by its mystical tendencies. 
Among the works which this period produced, Henry 
Suso's "Booklet of Eternal Wisdom'’ deserves special 
mention on account of its highly practical value. 
Pre-eminent in the fifteenth century were Gerson, 
Dionysius the Carthusian, and the author of the 
"Imitation of Christ". Relinquishing the ideals of 
the mystic writers of the fourteenth century, Gerson 
attached himself again to the ^eat scholastic writers, 
thus avoiding the vagaries which had become alarm- 
ingly frequent among the mystics. His "Considera- 
tiones de thwlogia mystica" shows that he belongs 
to the practical school of asceticism. Dionysius the 
Carthuman is esteemed as a hi^shly gifted teacher of 
the spiritual life. Both mysticism properly so called 
and practical asceticism owe valuable works to his pen. 
To tne latter category belong: "De remediis tenta- 
tionum", "De via purgativa", "De oratione", "De 
gaudio spirituali et pace interna", "De quatuor 
novissimis". 

The "Imitatio Christi", which appeared in the 
middle of the fifteenth centupr, deserves special at- 
tention on account of its lasting influence. "It is a 
classic in its ascetical unction and perfect in its artis- 
tic style" (Hamm, "Die Schdnheit der kath. Moral", 
Mumch-Gladbach, 1911, p. 74). In four books it 
treats of the interior spiritual life in imitation of Jesus 
Christ. It pictures the struggle which man must 
wage apainst his inordinate passions and perverse 
inclinations, the indulgence of which sullies his con- 
science and robs him of God's grace: "Vanity of vani- 
tiw and all is vanity, except to love God and serve 
Him alone" (Vanitas vanitatum et omnia yanitas 
pr»ter amare Deum et illi soli servire: I, i). It 
advises mortification and self-denial as the most eflS- 
cacious weapons in this 8trug|^e. It teaches man to 
establish God's kingdom in ms soul by the practice 
of virtues according to the example of Jesus Christ. 
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It finally leads him to union with Christ by exciting 
love for him as well as by pointing out the frailty of all 
creatures: **lt is necessary to leave the belovtxl thing 
for the beloved, because Jesus wishes to be lovtHi 
above all thin^‘^ (Oportet dilectum propter dilectum 
relinquere, quia Jesus vult solus super oinnia aman: 
II, xvii). The thoughts of the Imitation” are 
thrown into epigrams so simple that they are within 
the mental j^rnsp of all. Though the book betrays 
that the author was well versed not only in Schola.si ic 
philot 30 phy and theolop', but also in the secrets of t)ie 
mystical life, yet this fact never obtrudes itself on the 
reader, nor does it obscure the meaning of the con- 
tents. There are a number of quotations from the 
great doctors Augustine, Hernard, Bonaventure, and 
Thomas, from Aristotle, Ovid, and Seneca; yet tli<‘ise 
do not mar the impression that the whole work is the 
spontaneous outburst of an intensely glowing soul. 
It has often been said that the teachings of the 
Imitation'’ are '‘unworldly” and show little appre- 
ciation for science. But, to ^udge the work aright , one 
must take into consideration the peculiar circum- 
stances of the time. Scholasticism had entered on a 
period of decline and had lost itself in intricate suhth'- 
ties; mysticism had gone astray; all classes had been 
more or leas infeotc^d with the spirit of licentiousness. 
It is conditions like these that give us the key to inter- 
pret phrases such as the following: '‘I would rather 
teel compunction than know liow to define it" 
(Opto magis sentire compunctioncm quam scire ejus 
dennitionem) or “This is the highest wisdom: 
through contempt of the world to strive for the king- 
dom of heaven" (Ista est summa aapientia: per con- 
tcmpUim mundi tendere ad regna coeleatia). 

(4) Modern Times. —During the sixteenth century 
St. Teresa and St. Ignatius of Ijoyola stand out most 
prominently owing to the wide-felt influence winch 
they exerted upon the religion of their contemporaries, 
an influence that is still at work through their writings. 
The writings of St. Teresa arouse our admiration by 
the simplicity, clearness, and precision of her judg- 
ment. Her letters show her to bt‘ an enemy of every- 
thing that smacks of eccentricity or singularit y, sham 
piety or indiscreet zeal. One of her princijial works, 
the “Way to Perfection", though written primarily 
for nuns, also contains apposite instructions for those 
who live in the world. While teaching the way to 
contemplation, she yet insists that not all are called 
to it and that there is greater security in the practice 
of humility, mortification, and the other ^ virtues. 
Her masterpiece is the “Castle of the Soul", in 
which she expounds her theory of myst icism unfler 
the metaphor of a “castle" with many chambers. 
The soul resplendent with the beauty of the diamond 
or crystal is the castle J the various chambcTs arc 
the various degrees through which the soul must 
pass before she can dwell in perfect union with (iod. 
Scattered throughout the work are many hints of 
inestimable value for asceticism as applitnl in every- 
day life. This fact is undoubtedly due to the well- 
founded conviction of the saint that even in extraor- 
dinary states the ordinary means must not be set 
aside altogether, so that illusions may be guarded 
against (cf. J. Zahn, “Introduction to Mysticism", 
p.213). 

In his “Exercitia spiritualia" St. Ignatius has loft 
to posterity not. only a grand literary monument of 
the science of the soul, but also a method unparalleled 
in its practical efficacy of strengthening the will- 
power. The booklet has appeared in numberless 
editions and revisions and, “despite ita 
guise, is in reality a complete system of asceticism 
(Meschler). The four weeks of the Exercises 
quaint the exercitant with the three degrees of the 
spiritual life. The first week is taken up with 
cleansing the soul from sin and from its inordinate 
attachment to creatures. The second and third 


weeks lead the exercitant along the illuminative way. 
The portrait of Christ, the most lovable of all inen^ 
is outlined before his eyes, so that he can contemplate 
in the humanity the reflex of Divine light ana the 
supreme model of all virtues. The inaditations of 
the fourth w(H‘k, the subject of which are the resur- 
rection etc., leiul to union with (<od and teach the 
soul to rejoice in the glory of the liord. It is true, 
there are many rules and regulations, the SM^ucnco 
is most logical, the orranpirimit of the meditations 
follows the laws of psychology; yet these exercises do 
no violence to tlio free will, but are iiu'ant to strengthen 
the facultii's of the soul. They do not, as has 
oft(‘n l)tv*ii jissertinl, mak<^ the exercitant a powerless 
instruinenl in the hand.s of the confessor, nor arc they 
a inystie flight to luMiven, accomplished by means of 
a compulsion which mtciuis a rapid advance in wr- 
foetion by a mechanical process (Zdckler, “Die 
Tiigc'ndlelire dcs Christ entunis”, Gdtersloh, 1904, 
p. 33.^)). Tlu'ir markcxl intellect ualism, so frequently 
object tnl to, in no wav constitutes a hindrance (o 
mysl icisni ( Mesiiiler, “ ./(‘suitenaszeso u. deutsche Myt^ 
tik" in “Hlimmen aus MariH-l.*aach"j 1912). On the 
contrary, they make man’s moral will truly frw by 
removing tlie hindrances, while, by cleansing the heart 
and by accustoming the mind to nuHlitativc prayer, 
they arc* an excuilont preparation for the mystical 
life, loins of (Jranadn, O. P. (d. 1588), also belongs 
to this period. Mis work “La guia de pecaciores" 
may justly he sivlcHi a b<x>k full of consolation for 
the erring. His ^‘Kl memorial de la vicla cristiana" 
contains instructions which take the soul from the 
very beginning and lead her to the higlu^st perfection. 
Louis of Hlois (Blosius), O. S. B. (a. 15(M1^, is of a 
mind kindrcxl to St. Bernard. His “Monde spirit- 
iialo" is the bc^st known of his nufnetx>us works. 
Thomas of Jc'sus (d. 1582) wrote the “Passion of 
Christ" and “ Dc^ oraiione dominica". 

A great number of oscetical writers sprang up dur* 
ing t he seventeenth cemtury. Among them Ht. f rancii 
de Halos stands out most prominently. Accordina 
to Linsemann, tlio publication of his “Philothea" 
was an event of historical jmi>ortanre. To make 
pi«*ty attractive^ and to adapt it to all classes whether 
living in (>)urt circleSj in the world, or in a monastery, 
this was his aim and m this he succeedixi. Of a mild 
and sw(H*t temperament, he never lost sif^ht of the 
habits and particular circunistancos of the individual. 
Though unwavering in his asceiical principles, he 
yet jiOHsiissed an admirable facility for adapting them 
without constraint or rigidity. In the practice of 
mortification he recoiriraends moderation and adapta- 
tion to one’s state of life and to personal circum- 
stances. l>ove of God and of man: tnis he puts down 
as tiie motive power of all actions. The spirit of 
St . Francis fw^rvades the whole of mmlern asceticism, 
and even to-day his “Philotbea" is one of the most 
widely read hooks on oiw^jeiicmm. “Theoiimus". 
another work of his, InMits in the first six chapters of 
the love of God, the riist being devoted to mystical 
prayer, llis letters, too, are very instructive. 
Attention may lie railed to the* new edition of hie 
works (CEuvr(‘a, Annecy, 1891 sqq.). “11 com- 
battimento spiritualc" of Heupoh (a. 
spreaci very widely and earnestly recommended by 

Irancis de Salehs. . , , , i ^ 

To the same period belong the following autitofs 
and workB. Bollarmine, 8.J. (d. 1621): 
columbie"; “De ascensione mentis m Deum ; De 
arte bene moriendi". Alphonsus Ilodngu^, H.J. 
fd Ifilfip “Excrcicio de perfeccidn y virtudes cris- 
tianas" (3 vols., Hiwille, im), which has frequently 
been re-edited and translatecl Jftn- 

guages. John of Jesus-Maiy, O.C.D. (d. 1615): 
^Twlogia Mistica" (Naples, 1607), highly esteem^ 
bv Belkrmine and Francis de Bales. Alvares de 
Paz, S.J. (d. 1620): “De vita spirifcuah ejusque per- 
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fectione^’ (1608); exterminatione mali et 
motione boni^' (1613); “De inquiaitione pacia" 
(1617), which was frequently re-^ited. Gaudier. 
S.J. (a. 1620): “De p^ectione vit» rairitualis'^ 
(1610; new ed., 3 vols., Turin, 1903-4). La Puente, 
8.J. (d. 1624): ^^Guia espiritual” (Valladolid, 1609), 
containing, according to his own statement, a brief 
epitome of the spiritual life both active and contem- 
plative (prayer, meditation, trials, mortification, 
practice of virtue); ‘‘De la Perfeccion del Cristiano 
en todoe bus estados^’ (1612). Both works have 
ever been highly esteemed by all ascetical men and 
have been translate! into many languages. Lessius, 
S.J. (d. 1623): ^‘De perfectionibus moribusque 
divinis”, a work distinguished both for its scien- 
tific and ascetical spirit. Nicholas Lancicius, S.J. 
(d. 1638), past-master in the spiritual life, whose 
saintly personality is reflected in his writings (new 
ed., Cracow, 1889 sqq.): *^De exteriore corporis 
compositione*^; ^‘De quatuor viis pepeniendi ad 
perfectionem*’; “Do humanarum passionum domi- 
nio”; “De mediis ad virtutcm”; “De causis et reme- 
diis in oratione”. Greatly valued is his book of 
meiditations: “De piis erga Deum et coclites affecti- 
bus”; it has been translated into several languages. 
Schorrer, 8.J.: “Synopsis theol. ascet.” (Diuingen, 
1662; rare edition). Godinez, S.J.: “Prdctica de 
la teologia mystica” (La Puebla do los Angeles, 
1681), of which wo have a Latin edition together 
with a commentary by de la Reguera, S.J. (Rome, 


1740). 

Surin, S.J. (d. 1665), wrote his important “Cat6* 
chismc spirituel" at a time when he was subject to 
interior trials (cf. Zahn, “Mystik“, p. 441). The 
book appeared in many editions and translations, 
but was placed on the Index. The edition of Fr. 
Fellon, S.J. (1730), and the latest edition of Fr. 
Bouix (Paris, 1882) probably do not fall under this 
prohibition, because in them the errors have been 
corrected. After Surin’s death appeared: “Les 
fondements de la vie spirituelle” (Paris, 1667); 
“I^ettres spirituelles^’ (ib., 1695): “Dialogues spirit- 
uels” (ib., 1704). Caspar Druzbicki, S.J. (d. 1662). 
is the author of a considerable number of ascetical 
works both in Polish and in Latin, many of which 
were translated into other languages. There are two 
complete editions of his works: one published at 
Ingolstadt (1732) in two folios, the other at Kalisz 
and Posen (1681-91). Among his numerous works 
are: “Lapis lydius boni spiritus”; “Considerationes 
de soliditate verae virtutis”; “De sublimitate per- 
fectionis": “De brevissima ad perfectionem via“; 
“Vota religiosa”. The “Mystica theologia Divi 
Thom»’^ of Thomas a Vallgomera, O.P. (d. 1665), 
published at Barcelona (1662 and 1672) and at Turin 
(1890L is almost exclusively made up of Quotations 
from St. Thomas and is a rich storehouse of ascetical 


material. From the pen of Cwdinal Bona, O. Cist, 
(d. 1674), we have: “Principia et documenta vitae 
christianae’^ (Rome, 1673) and “Manuductio ad 
coelum’* (Rome, 1672 and 1678), both of which works, 
remarkable for their simplicity and practical utility, 
were frequently re-edited; the still valuable “De 
sacrificio Missse”; “De discretione spirituum*^; 
“Horologium asceticum”. Complete editions of his 
works appeared at Antwerp, Turin, Venice. Moro- 
tius, O. cist., in his “Cursus vitae spiritualis” (Rome, 
1674; new ed., Ratisbon, 1891), foUows closely the 
lead of St. Thomas. The “Summa theologies 
mysticae** (new ed., 3 vols., Freiburg, 1874) is the 
b^t and most widely read work of Philip of the Blessed 
Trinity (d. 1671), the philosopher among the mvetic 
writers. He wrote in the spirit of St. Thomas, 
following definite scientific principles and showing 
their practical application in tne spiritual life. 
Anthony of the Holy Ghost, O.C.D. (d. 1674), was a 
disciple of the author just named. His ** Directorium 


mysticum” (new ©d., Paris, 1904), dominated by the 
imuit of his master, was written for the instruction 
of his pupils. He is also the author of the following 
works: “Seminarium virtutum^^ (3rd ed., Augsburg 
and Wttrzburg, 1750), “Irriguum virtutum“ (Wtirz- 
burg, 1723), “Tractatus de clericorum ac prsecipue 
sacerdotum et pastorum dignitate^\ etc. (WUrzburg, 
1676). 

In the course of the eight^nth century a number 
of valuable works on asceticism and mysticism were 
published. To Neiuneyer, S.J. (d. 1765), we owe the 
^*Idea thwl. ascet.“, a complete, scientifically ar- 
ranged epitome. Rogacci, S.J. (d. 1719), wrote “Del 
imo necessario^^ an instruction in the love of God, 
which ranks high in ascetical literature and was 
translated into several languages. Among the best 
literary productions, and widely read even to-day, is 
Scaramelli’s (d. 1752) “Direttorio ascetico“. The 
author treats asceticism apart from mysticism. A 
treati^ on the virtues is contained in Dirkink, S.J., 
“Semita perfectionis" (new ed,, Padcrborn, 1890). 
Designed along broad lines isthe“Trinum perfectum^' 
(3rd ed., Augsburg, 1728) by Michael of St. Catherine. 
Katzenberger, O.F.M., wrote “Scientia salutis^* (new 
ed., Paderbom, 1901). Schram’s “ Institutiones 
theol. mystic® “ (2 vols.) combines asceticism with 
mysticism, though the author is at his best in the 
ascetical parts. St. Alphonsus Liguori (d. 1787), 
rightly called the “Apostolic Man published a large 
number of ascetic works, full of heavenly unction and 
tender-hearted piety. The best-known and most 
important of them are: “Pratica di amar Gesii 
Cristo” (1768), “Visita al SS. Sacramento", perhwis 
the most widely read of all his ascetical works: “La 
vera sposa di Gesfi Crist o" (1760), a sure guide to per- 
fection for countl^ souls. 

Complete treatises on asceticism, published during 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, are the fol- 
lowing: Grundkotter, “Anleitung zur christl. Voll- 
kommenheit" (Ratisbon, 1896). Leick, C.SS.R., 
“Schule der christl. Vollkommenheit " (Ratisbon, 
1^6), inspir^ by the writings of St. Alphonsus 
Liguori. Weiss, O.P., “Philosophic der christl. Voll- 
kommenheit" (vol. V of his “Apologie": Freiburg. 
1898). The author is extraordinarily well read, ana 
his conception of the spiritual life is unusually deep. 
Ribet, “L’asc^tique chr6tienne" (Paris, 1888). Tis- 
sot, “La vie int6rieure". Saudreau, “Les degr^s 
de la vie ^irituelle" (Angers, 1896 and 1897), a 
work full of unction. His other works, “Les fails 
extraordinaires de la vie spirituelle" (1908) and “La 
vie d’union k Dieu" (1909), belong to mysticism 
properly so called. Poulain, S.J., “La gr&cc d’orai- 
son ", though of a mystic character, yet treats of the 
ordinary method of prayer. Saudreau and Poulain 
are reliable throughout and their works are among the 
best productions in this branch. Rousset, O.P., 
“Directorium asceticum" (Freiburg, 1893). Mey- 
nard, O.P., “Traits de la vie int^^rieure" (Paris, 1899), 
based on St. Thomas. Meyer, S.J., “First Lessons in 
the Science of the Saints” (2nd ed., St. Louis, 1903), 
translated into several languages. Francis X. Mutz, 
“Die christliche Aszetik” (2nded., Paderbom, 1909). 
Joseph Zahn, “Einfutong in die christliche Mystik” 
(Paderbom, 1908), important also for asceticism. 
Berthier, “De la perfection chr6tienne et de la per- 
fection religieuse d^apr^ S. Thomas et S, Francois de 
Sales” (2 vols., Paris, 1901). A. Devine, “Manual of 
Ascetical Theolo^” (London). Ryan, “Ground- 
work of Christian Perfection ” (London). Buchanan, 
“Perfect Love of God” (London). 

An exhaustive list of Catholic ascetical writers is 
given in Migne, “Encycl. th4ologique ”, XXVI; 
“Diet, d’asc^ticisme”, II, 1467. 

Non-Catholic authors: Otto Zdckler, “Die Tugend- 
lehre dee Christentums, geechichtUch dargestellt” 
(Gfitendoh, 1904). W. Hermann, “Der Verkehr dea 
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Christea mit Gott'' (6th ed., Stuttgart, 1908), and 
sittliohen Weisungen Jesu** (Gottingen. 1907). 
K&hler, “Verkehr mit Christo in seiner Bedeutung 
for das eigene Leben” (Leipzig, 1904). Peabody, 
Jesus Christ and the Christian Charaeter*'. A. 
Hitschl, ^‘Christliche Vollkommenheit” (Gottingen, 
1W2), Sheldon, “In his Steps^ — What Would Jesus 
do?“, widely read in England. 

Franz X. Mutz. 

Mystical Theology. — Mystical theolog>' is the 
science which treats of acts and experiences or states 
of the soul which cannot be jiroduced by human 
effort or industry even with the ordinary aid of 
Divine grace. It comprises among its subjects all 
extraordinary forms of prayer, the higher forms of 
contemplation in all their varieties or gradations, 
private revelations, visions, and the union growing 
out of these iK'tween God and the soul, known as (h(‘ 
mystical union. As the science of all that is extraor- 
dinary in the relations between the Divinity and the 
human spirit, mystical theology is the complement 
of ascetical, which treats of Christian perf(Ttion and 
of its acquisition by the practice of virtue, particularly 
by the observance of the counsels. The contents 
of mystical theologv are doctrinal as well as experi- 
mental, as it not only records the experienccH of souls 
mysticallv favoured, but also lays down rules for 
their guidance, which are based on the authority of 
the Scriptures, on the teachings of the Fathers of 
the Church, and on the explanations of theologians, 
many of them eminent as mystics. Its rules ana 
precepts are usually framed for the special use of 
those who have occasion to direct souls in the ways 
of mysticism, so as to preserve them from error while 
facilitating their advancement. It must therefore 
take note of the erroneous systems of prayer, like 
Quietism (q. v.) or Semiquiet isin, and of the self- 
illusion or deception of souls that mistake the powers 
of darkness for those of light, or the promptings of 
their own self-seeking for Divine communications. 
It is this part of the science that necessitates inquiry 
into various phases of occultism, diabolism, etc., 
into which writers like Gorrcs have gone so extensively. 
Mystical theology has a nomenclature all its own, 
seeking to express acts or states that are for t he mo.s(, 
part purely spiritual in terms denoting analogous 
experiences in the material order. Usually it docs 
not form part of the ordinary cla8.s-room studies, 
but is imparted by spiritual masters in t heir personal 
direction of souls, or inculcated, as in seminaries and 
novitiates, by special conferences and courses ()f 
spiritual reading. Preliminary to the study of mysti- 
cal theology is a knowledge of the four ordinary 
forms of prayer*, vocal, mental, affective, and the 
prayer of simplicity (see Prayer). The last two, 
notably the prayer of simplicity, border on the 
mystical. Prayer is often called active or acquired 
<iontemplation to distinguish it from p^sive or 
higher contemplation, in which mystical union really 
consists . 

Mystical theology begins by reviewing th<» various 
descriptions of extraordinary con tern plation, con- 
tained in the works of mystics and of writers on mysti- 
cal subjects, and the divisions which help to describe 
its various phases, indicating chiefly whether it 
consists of an enlargement or elevation of knowledge, 
or of absorption in the Divine vision, or, again, 
whether the cherubic, i. e., intellectual, or seraphic, 
i. e., affective, element predominates. The objects 
of contemplation are set forth: God, His Attribut^, 
the Incarnation, and all the Sacred Mysteries of the 
Life of Christ; His presence in the Eucharist; the 
supernatural order; every creature of God m the 
natural order, animate or inanimate, particularly 
the Blessed Virgin, the angels, the saints, Providence, 
the Church. In analyzing the causes of contempla- 


tion, what may be called its psyciiology next comes 
up for consideration, in so far as it necessitates the 
ordinary or exceptional use of any human faculty, 
of the stmsps of the body, or of the powers of the 
soul. On God's part, grace must be considered as a 
principle, or cause, of contemplation, the 8|>ecia) or 
unusual graces {grattft data) as well as ordinary graces, 
the virtues, theological as well as moral, the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit. The closing chapter in this part 
of the science dwells on the fruits of contemplation, 
especially the elevation of spirit, joy, charity, zeal; 
on the influences that may contribute to its duration, 
interruption, or cessation. Here some theologians 
tr(‘at in detail of the preliminary or preparatory 
dispoHitions for contemplation, of natural or moral 
aptitude, solitude, prayer, mortifleation or self- 
denial, corporal and spiritual, os a means of soul- 
purification; these topics, however, belong more 
pro|>(Tly to the domain of ascetical theology. 

What strictly comes within the province of mystical 
theology is the study of the processes of active and 
pa.ssive jiurifieation through which a soul must pass 
to r(*ach the mystical union. Although the active 
processes are also treated to some extent in ascetical 
thi'ology, they reiiiiire special study inasmuch as they 
lead to eont(‘inplation. They comprise: purity of 
conscience, or aversion even t-o the sligntost sin: 
purity of heart, the heart being taken as the svmbol 
of the affi'ctions, which to be pure must be free of 
attachments to anything that aoes not lead to God: 
purity of the spirit, i. e. of the imagination ana 
memory; and purilv of action. It is to these pro- 
cesses that the well-known term “ night “ is applied 
by St. John of the Cross, since they imply three 
things which arc as night to the soul in so far as they 
are beyond or contrary to its own lights, viz., the 
privation of pleasure, faith as substituted for human 
Knowledge, and God as ineomprehensible, or darkness, 
to the unaidiMi soul. Passive purifications are the 
trials enrountor(‘d by souls in preparation for con- 
templation, known as desolation, or dryness, and 
weariness. As they proeeed sometimes from God 
and soinetiines may be produced by the Evil Bpirit, 
rules for the discernment of spirits arc set. down to 
enahl(‘ directors to determine their source and to 
apply })rni)er means of ndief, especially should it 
happ<*n that the action of the Evil One tends to 
possession or obsession. 

These jiassive fiunfications affect the soul whem 
every other object of contemplation is withdrawn 
from it, except its own sins, defects, frailties, which 
are revealed to it in all their enormity. They put 
the soul in the “obscure night as Bt. John of the 
Cross calls it, or in the “great desolation", to use* 
the phrase of Father Baker. In this state the soul 
experiences many trials and temptations, even to 
infidelity and despair, all of which are expresstnl in 
the peculiar terminology of writers on mystical 
theology, as well as the fruits derived from resisting 
them. Chief among these fruits is the purification 
of love, unt il the soul is so inflamed with love of God, 
that it feels os if wounded and languishes with the 
desire to love Him still more intenscily. The first 
difficulty mystical writers encounter in their treatises 
on eonterniilation is the proper t€*rminoIogy for its 
degriH's, or the classification of the experiences of the 
soul as it advances in the mystical union with God 
effected by this extraordinary form of prayer. Ribet 
in “La Mystique Divine” has a chapter (x) on this 
subject, and the present writer treats it in chapter 
xxix of his “Grace of Interior Prayer” (tr. of the sixth 
^ition). Scaramelli follows this order: the prayer 
of recollection; the prayer of spiritual silence; the 
prayer of quiet; the inebriation of lovej the spiritual 
sleep; the anguish of love; the mystical union of 
love, and its degrees from simple to perfect union and 
spiritual marriage. In this union the soul experiences 
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Tarious spiritual impressions, which mystical writers 
try to describe in tne terminology us^ to describe 
sense impressions, as if the soul could see^ hear, 
touch, or enjoy the savour or odour of the Divinity. 
Ecstatic union with God is a further degree of prayer. 
This and the state of rapture require careful observar 
tion to be sure that the Evil One has no share in 
them. Here again mystical writers treat at length 
the deceits, snares, and other arts practised by the 
Evil One to le^d souls astray in the quest for the 
mystical union. Finally, contemplation leads to a 
union so intimate and so strong that it can be ex- 
pressed only by the terms ‘^spiritual marriage” 
(see Marriage, Mystical). The article on con- 
templation (q. V.) describes the characteristics of 
the mystical union eflfected by contemplation. No 
treatise of mystical theology is complete without 
chapters on muracles, prophecies, revelations, visions, 
all of which have been treated under their respective 
headings. 

As for the history or development of mysticism, 
it is as difficult to record as a history of the expe- 
riences of the human soul. The most that can be 
done is to follow its literature, mindful that the most 
extraordinary mystical experiences defy expression 
in human speech, and that God, the Author of 
mystical states, acts upon souls when and as He wills, 
BO that there can be no question of what we could 
consider a logical or chronological development of 
mysticism as a science. Still, it is possible to review 
what mystical writers have said at certain periods, 
and e^ecially what St. Teresa did to treat for the 
first time mystical phenomena as a science. Before 
her, mystics were concerned principally with ecstasies, 
visions, and revelations; she was the first to attempt 
a scientific analysis of the process of mystical union 
brought about by contemplation. As the contribu- 
tion to the science and history of mystical theology 
by each of the writers in the following list has been 
sufficiently noted in the articles on them, it will 
suffice here to mention the titles of some of their 
characteristic works. 

Famous Mystics Prior to the Nineteenth Century. 
— St. Gregoiy I the Great (b. at Rome, c. 640; 
d. there, 604): ” Commentaries on Job”; this 
book is called the Ethics of St. Gregory. The writ- 
ings of Dionysius the Pseudo-Areopagitc did not 
reach the Wek until about 824, when they were sent 
to Louis the Pious by Michael the Stammerer, Em- 
peror of Constantinople: “Opera”. Hugh of St. 
Victor, canon regular at Paris (b. in Saxony, 1096; 
d. at JParis, 1141): passim. St. Bernard, Abbot of 
Clairvaux (b. near Dijon, 1090; d. at Clairvaux, 
1153): “On the Canticle of Canticles”. Richard 
of St. Victor, canon regular at Paris (d. at Paris, 
1173): “De contemplatione”. St. Bonaventure, 
Minister General of the Friars Minor (b. at Bagnorea, 
1221; d. at Lyons, 1274): “Journey of the Soul 
towards God”. The “Seven Roads of Eternity”, 
which has sometimes been attributed to him, is the 
work of a Friar Minor, Rudolph of Bibrach, of the 
fourteenth century. St. Gertrude, a Benedictine 
(b. at Eisleben, 1256; d. at Helfta, Saxony, 1302): 
Revelations. Blessed Angela of Foligno (b. at 
Foligno, 1248; d. there, 1309): “Life and Revela- 
tions” in “Acta SS.”, I, January, 186-234; this 
work is one of the masterpieces of mysticism . Tauler, 
a Dominican (b. at Strasburg, c. 1300; d. there, 
1361): “Sermons” (Leipzig, 1498). Blessed Henry 
Suso, a Dominican (b. at Constance, c. 1295; d. 
at iJlm, 1366): “Exemplar” (Augsburg, 1482). 
“The Book of the Nine Rocks” is not by him but 
by a merchant of Strasburg, the somewhat unortho- 
dox Rulman Merswin. St. Bridget of Sweden (b, 
c. 1303; d. at Rome, 1373): “Revelations” (Nurem- 
berg, 1500). Blesi^ Ruysbroeck, surnamed the 
,Ad£brable (b. at Ruyi^roeck, 1293; d. at Groenen- 


dael, 1381): “(^ra omnia”, Latin tr. by the Car- 
thusian Surius (Colome^ 1692). Franpois-Louis Blo- 
sius (de Blois), Beneoictme Abbot of Liessies (b. near 
Li^ge, 1506; d. at Liessies, 1566): “Opera” (Ingol- 
stadt, 1631). 

St. Teresa (b. at Avila, 1515; d. at Aba de Tonnes, 
1582): “Opera” (Salamanca, 1588). St. John 
of the Cross, founder of the Discalc^ Carmelites 
(b. at Hontiveros, 1542; d. at Ubeda, 1591) : “Opera” 
(Seville, 1702). Venerable Luis de Lapuente (b. at 
ValladoUd, 1554; d. there, 1624): “Life of Father 
Baltasdr Alvarez”, confessor of St. Teresa (Madrid, 
1616); “Spiritual Guide” (Valladolid, 1609); “Life 
of Marina de Escobar” (2 vols., Madrid, 1665-73). 
St. Francis de Sales, Bishop of Geneva (b. at Thorens, 
near Annecy, 1567; d. at Lyons, 1622): “Treatise 
on the Love of God” (Lyons, 1616). Alvarez de 
Paz, S. J. (b. at Toledo. 1560; d. at Potosi, 1620): 
“De inquisitione pacis^^ in “(Jpera”, III (Lyons. 
1647). Philip of the Blessed Trinity, General oi 
the Discalced Carmelites (b. at Malanc^ne, near 
Avignon, 1603; d. at Naples, 1671) : “Summa theolo- 
giiB mystica?” (Lyons, 1656). Jean-Joseph Surin 
(q. V.). Venerable Marie de ITncarnation (b. at 
Tours, 1599; d. at Quebec, 1672) : “ Life and Letters”, 
published by her son Dom Claude Martin, O. S. B. 
(Paris, 1677). Bossuet called her the “Teresa of 
the New World”. Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux (b. at 
Dijon, 1627; d. at Paris, 1704); “Instruction sur 
les dtats d’oraison” (Paris, 1697). Joseph of the 
Holy Ghost, Definitor General of the Discalced 
Carmelites (d. 1639): “Cursus theologise mystico- 
scholasticse” (6 vols., Seville, 1710-40). Emmanuel 
de la Reguera, S. J. (b. at Aguililr del Campo, 1668; d. 
at Rome, 1747) : “Praxis theologi® mysticso” (2 vols., 
Rome, 1740-45), a development of the mystical 
theology of W^ing (Father Godinez). Scaramelli, 
S. J. (b. at Rome, 1687 j d. at Macerata, 1752): 
“Direttorio mistico” (Venice. 1754). As a descrip- 
tion, this is the best treatise ot the eighteenth century 
despite its too complicated classification; Voss has 
published a compendium of it, entitled “Directorium 
Mysticum” (Louvain, 1857). Schram, O. S. B. 
(b. at Bamberg, 1722; d. at Bainz, 1797): “Institu- 
tiones theologiie rnysticse” (Augsburg, 1777), chiefly 
an abridgment of la Reguera. More complete lists 
(176 names) will be found in Poulain, “Graces d’Ora- 
ison” (7th ed., Paris, 1911); tr., “The Graces of 
Interior Prayer” (London, 1910); and in Underhill, 
“Mysticism^’ (New York, 1912). 

Mar^chaux, he mervexUeux dtrin et le merveiUeur dimoniague 
(Paris, 1901); Mignk, Diet, de mystique chrHxenne (Paris, 1858); 
Lkjxcne, Manuel de thfologie mystique (Pans, 1897); Valixior- 
NERA, Mystica Theologm Dtti Thomat (Turin, 1891); Baker, 
Holy Wisdom (London, 1908); Chandler, Ara Calx .Seudie* tn 
Mystical Religion (Ixindon, 1908); Dalgairns, The German 
Mystics of the Fourteenth Century (London, 1858) ; Delacroix, 
Eemi sur le mysticisme spicidatxf en Allemagne au XIX s%^de 
(Paris, 1900) ; Idem, Etudes d'histoire et de psychologie du mysti-- 
cisme. Les (prands mystiques chrHiens (Paris, 1908); Denifle, 
Das geistliche Lehen: Blumenleae aus der deutschen Mystikem der 
14 . Jahrhunderts (Gras, 1895) ; Devine, A Manual of Mystical 
Theology (London, 1903) ; Gardner, The Cell of Self-Knowledge 
(London, 1910); Gorres, Die ChrtsUiche Mystik (Ratisbon, 
1836-42); Poiret, Theologice Mystica idea generalts (Paris, 1702); 
Bibet, La Mystique Dirnne (Pans, 1879); Idem, UAscHique 
Chrdtienne (Paris, 1888) ; Saxjdreau, La vie d'unxon d Dxeu (Paris, 
1900); Idem, Ufitat mysiume (Paris, 1903); Idem, Les faxts extra- 
ordinaires de la rie spirituelle (Paris, 1908); Idem, tr. Camm, 
The Degrees of the Spirxtual Life (London, 1907); Idem, tr. 
Smith, The Way that Leads to God (London, 1910): Thorold, 
An Essay in Aid of the Better Appreciation of Catholic Mysticism 
(London, 1900); Von Huobl, The Mystical Element of Religion 
(London, 1908). 

Aug. Poulain. 


TheonaSt Bishop of Alexandria from about 283' to 
301 (Eusebius, “Chronicle”, Ann. Abr. 2299, St. Je- 
rome^s version). In his time Achillas, who had been 
appointed presbyter at Alexandria, at the same time 
with Pierius, became celebrated (Euseb., “Hist, eccl.”, 
Ill, xxxii). The celebrated letter of Theonas to Lu- 
cianus, chamberlain to Diocletian, which haa often 
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been quoted as giviuR such a lifelike description of 
the position of a Christian in the imperial Court has 
been pronounced, first by Batiffol and then by Har- 
nack, to be a forgery. Their verdict is endowed by 
Bardenhewer. It was first published from what pur- 
ported to be a transcript made by J6r6me Vignier, by 
Dacherius in his “Spicilegium”. Theonaa is com- 
memorated in the Roman Martyrology on 27 August. 
St. Athanasius in his apolo^ to Constantinus speaks 
of a church dedicated by his predecessor. St. Alex- 
ander, to Theonas. The same church is alluded to in 
the “Acts of SS. Pachoraius and Theodorus^\ 

For the Epistle to Lucianue see: Batiffol, Bulletin Critique 
0886), 155-60; Harnack, Der gefUhchte Brief dee Biechofe 
Theonas in Texte u. Untersuchungen, IX (I^ipaig, UKKt'J, ui. new 
senes, English tr. of epiatle in Cl ahke, Ante- Ntrenr Fathers The 
Writings of Methodius etc. For a number of fabulous stories told 
by medieval Arabic writers (Sbvkrus, Eutychidb. etc.) see 
Rknaudot, Hist. Patriarch: Alexand., SOeq.; IV, August, 

579 sq. 

F. J. Bacchus. 

Theophanes, Saint, chronicler, b. at Constanti- 
nople, about 758; d, in Samothracia, probably 12 
March, 817, on which day he is commemorated in 
the Greek menologies and in the Roman Martyrology. 
lie was the son of Isaac, imperial governor of the 
islands of the White Sea, and of Theodora, of whose 
family nothing is known. After the early death of his 
parents he came to the Court of Constantino Copro- 
nimus. He was married at the age of twelve, but in- 
duced his wife to lead a life of virginity, and in 709. 
after the death of his father-in-law, they separatee! 
with mutual consent to embrace the religious state, 
fihe choosing a convent on an island near Constanti- 
nople, while he entered the monastery called Poly- 
chroiuus in the district of Sigriano near Cy zicus. Later 
he built a monastery on his own lands on the island 
Calonymus (now Calomio). After six years he re- 
turnoa to Sigriano, founded an abbey known bv the 
name “of the great acre“, and governed it as abbot. 
As such he was present at the second General Council 
of NicaE'a, 787, and signed its decrees in defence of the 
sacred images. When the Emperor Leo the Arme- 
nian again began his iconoclastic warfare, he ordered 
Theophanes to be brought to Constantinople and 
tried in vain to induce him to condemn what had been 
sanctioned by the council. Theophanes was cast into 
prison and for two years suffered cruel treatment; he 
was then banished to Samothracia, where, over- 
whelmed with afflictions, he lived only seventeen 
days and wrought many miracles after death. 

At the urgent request of his friend George Syncellus 
(d. 810), Theophanes undertook the continuation 
of his c^onicle, during the years 810-15 (P. G., 

CVIII, 55). He treated of the time from the year 
284-813, and made use of material already prepared by 
Syncellus, probably also the extracts from the works 
of Socrates, Sozomenus, and Theodoret, made by 
Theodore Lector, and the city chronicle of Constanti- 
nople. The work consists of two parts, the first giv- 
ing the history, arranfjed according to years, the other 
containing chronological tables, full of inaccuracies 
and therefore of little value. It seems that Theo- 
phanes had only prepared the tables, leaving vacant 
spaces for the proper dates, but that these had been 
filled out by some one else (Hurter, “Nomencl.“, I, 
Innsbruck, 1903, 735). The first part, though lack- 
ing in historical precision and criticism, which could 
scarcely be expected from a man of such ascetical dis- 
position, greatly surpasses the majority of Byzantine 
chronicles (Krumbacher. “Gesch. der byz. Litt.“, 
1897, 342). The chronicle was edited at Paris in 
1655 by Goar; again at Venice in 1729 with annota- 
tions and corrections by Combefis. A Latin version 
was made by Anastasius Bibliothecarius, and both 
were ably edited by de Boor (Leipzig, 1883). 

Bbooks, The Sources of Theophanes and the St/riae chroniclers 
la Bynant. ZeitschrifU XV (1906), 578; Btadlbr, Heiligenlexicon, 


Theophanes, in MUnchener 
March, 210; Chi)V 4 U 1 !R. 

Anal. BoU., XXXI. U. 

Francis Mbrshman. 

Theophanes Kerameus {Kepapeik, {K)tter), Arch- 
bishop of Rqssano in Calabria (1129-52), a celebrated 
homiletic writer. His sermons, ninety-one of which 
are known in manuscript, are mostly exegetical, and 
written in Greek, which was then still extensively 
si>oken in Sicily and Southern Italy. They are re- 
markable for their simplicity and naturalness, and are 
masterpieces of oratorical skill and, for those times, 
ran* examples of lucid and unforced expositions of bib- 
lical texts. They were first edited, together with a 
Latin translation and extensive annotations, by fVan- 
cesco Scorso, S.J. (Paris, 1644), which edition is re- 
printed in P. G., CXXXIL 125-1078. A new edition 
was pix'pan*!! by Gregory Palamas (Jerusalem, 18^). 
The fact t hat various other individuals also boro the 
surnjunc “Kerameus” has given rise to a controversy 
concerning the authorship of those homilies. Scorso, 
their first editor, falsely supjiosed Theophanes Kera- 
meiis to have lived in the ninth century and to have 
been Bishop of Taormina in Sicily. Batiffol, in his 
work entitled “L’abbayc de llossano” (Paris, 1891), 
XXXI, ;UV-56, holds that part of the homilies wore 
written by the Calabrian monk John Philagathos, a 
disciple of Abbot Bartholomieus of Grottoferrata 
(d. e. 1050). 

Lancia i>i Hroix>, Storui della ('hiesa tw Sicilia (Palermo, 1884), 
459-92, Idkm, Sopro 7*eofano Crrnmeo ricerche e schiarimenti m 
Archmo stonco Siciliano B.. I (Palermo, 1877), 301-421. Con- 
cerning a pn>babl(* interpolation in homily 55, *eo Lanokn, in 
Revue luternationale de TMologic, III (1895), 122-7. 

Michael Ott. 

Th6ophane V^nard^ Blessed (Jean-Th^ophani 
V^nard), French missionary, b. at St- Loup, Dio- 
cese of Poitiers, 1829; martyred in Tonkin, 2 Feb., 
1861. He studied at the College of Dou6-la-Fon- 
taine, Montrnorillon, Poitiers, and the Paris Semi- 
nary for Foreign Missions which he entered as 
a sub-deacon. Ordained priest 5 June, 1852, he 
departed for the Far East, 19 Sept. After fifteen 
months at Hong Kong he arrived at his mission in 
West Tonkin, where the Christians had recently 
been tried by a series of persecutions under Minh- 
Menh, a monster of cnielty. Shortly after Father 
V('*nar(rH arrival a new royal edict was issued against 
Christians, and bishops and priests were obliged to 
seek refuge in caves, dense woods, and elsewhere. 
Father V6nard, whose constitution had always been 
delicate, suffered almost constantly, but continued 
to exercise his ministry at night, and, more boldly, 
in broad day. On 30 Nov., 1860, he was betray^ 
and captured. Tried before a mandarin, he refused 
to apostatize and was sentenced to be beheaded. 
He remained a captive until 2 Feb., and during this 
interval lived in a cage, from which he wrote to his 
family beautiful and consoling letters, joyful in antici- 
pation of his crown. His bishop, Mf^ Ketord, wrote 
of him at this time: “Though in chains, he is as gay 
as a little bird”. 

On the way to mar'^dom Father V('nard chanted 

E salins and hymns. To his executioner, who exiveted 
is clothing and asked what he would give to be 
killed promptly, he answered: “The longer it lasts 
the better it will be”. His head, after expcisurc at 
the top of a pole, was secured ^ the Christians and 
is now veneratetl in Tonkin. The body rests in the 
crypt at the Missions Etrang^^res, Paris. Other 
precious relics are in the hands of the martyris 
brother. Canon Eusebius V6nard, c\ir6 of Assais 
Deux Sevres, France, who possesses, also, most of 
the martyris letters, including those written from the 
cage. In a letter addressed to his father, Th^ophane 
refers thus to his approaching sacrifice: “A sli^t 
sabre-cut will separate my head from my body, like 
the spring flower which the Master of the gariden 


Siimngsberiehtn 1866 , 
Biog^Bihl., II, 4437: 
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gathers for His pleasure. We aU flowers planted 
on this earth, which God plucks in His own good time: 
some a little sooner, some a little later . . . FathOT 
and son may we meet in Paradise. I. poor little 
moth, go first. Adieu^\ The cai;^ ot his beatifi- 
cation was introduced at Rome in 1879, and he 
was declared Blessed, 2 May, 1909. The beatifica- 
tion ceremony brought a large delegation from France, 
including the Bishop of Poitiers and the martyr^s 
only surviving brother. Th6ophane V6nard was 
beatified in company with thirty-three other martyrs, 
most of whom were natives of Tonkin, Cochin-China, 
or China. 

HKBBBitT, ThSophane VSnard (London); Walbh, A Modem 
Martyr; Thoughtn from Modem Mariyre; The Fxeld Afar; Vte 
Correepondance de J. TMophane Vinard (Poitiers, 1866) ; Le B%en^ 
heureux Thiophane VSnard (Paris, 1911); LeUree Chotaxee du 
Bienheureux Thiophane Vinard (Paris, 1909); Cattanbo, C^n 
Marivre Modemo (Milan, 1910). 

James Anthony Walsh. 

Theophilanthropists, or Friends of God and 

Man", a deistic sect formed in France during the la^ 
ter part of the French Revolution. The legal substi- 
tution of the Constitutional Church, the worship of 
Reason, and the cult of the Supreme Being in place of 
the Catholic Religion had practically resulted in athe- 
ism and immorality. With a view to offsetting those 
results, some disciples of Rousseau and Robespierre 
resorted to a new religion, wherein Rousseau’s deism 
and Robespierre’s civic viilue (rhgne de la vertu) would 
be combined. Chemin wrote the " Manuel des th6o- 

E hilanthropes’’, and Haiiy offered his institute for the 
lind as a provisional place of meeting. When, later, 
the Convention tiimed over to them the little church 
of Sainte-Catherine, in Paris, the nascent sect won a 
few followers and protectors; still its progress was 
slow till La R6velli6re-L(5peaux, an influential mem- 
ber of the Directory, took up its cause. But it was 
only after the Revolution of 18 Fructidor, which left 
him master of the situation, that his sympathy bore 
fruit. Then was the apogee of Theophilanthropism. 
Blended in a way with tne cuUe d^^cadaire, it came into 
possession of some of the great churches of Paris like 
Wotre-Dame, St- Jacques du Haut-Pas. St-M^dard 
etc. ; it took a conspicuous part in all the national cele- 
brations, and from the metropolis passed into the 
provinces, chiefly the Department of Yoone. The 
movement, in spite of a strong opposition not only on 
the part of Catholics but also from Constitutionals 
and Philosophers, was gradually taking hold of the 
masses when the overthrow of the Directory brought 
it to an abrupt end. The First Consul set his face 
against the new religionists and they disbanded. 
Sporadic attempts at reviving Theophilanthropism 
were made in the course of the nineteenth century. 
In 18^, Isambert circulated a manifesto for the pur- 
pose of grouping the French deists, but nothing came 
of it. In 1864 Henri Carle foimded “L’allianoe re- 
li^euse universelle" with *^La libre conscience" as its 
organ, but both society and periodical disappeared 
during the Franco-Prussian war. In 1882, Decembre 
and \^lli^)res, through " La fraternity universelle" and 
many similar publications, sought directly to reorg^- 
iae the sect, but the attempt failed and, in 1890, D^ 
cembre confessed the impossibility of rousing public 
interest. Camerlynck’s voluminous book, "Thdisme”, 
published at Paris in 1900, had asdmilar aim and met a 
similar fate. 

Theophilanthropism is describ^ in the “Manuel 
du thyophilanthropisme", of which there were new 
editions made as the work progresi^. The govern- 
ing body consisted of two committees, one oalM 
“comity de <firection morale”, in oha^e of the spirit- 
ual, the other styled “comity des administrateuis", in 
charge of the temporaltieB. No dogmatic creed was 
imposed on the amiermts of the new religion, the two 
iundamental tenets, via. the existence of €k>d and the 


immortality of the soul, being purely sentimental be- 
liefs {croyances de sentiment) ^ deemed necessary for the 
preservation of society and the welfare of individuals. 
The moral teaching, considered as by far the principal 
feature of the movement, held a imddle position be- 
tween the severity of Stoicism and the laxity of Epi- 
cureanism. Its basic principle was: good is all that 
tends to preserve and perfect man; evil is all that tends 
to destroy or impair nim. It is in the light of that 
axiom and not of the Christian standard — in spite of 
the phraseology — that we should view the command- 
ments concermng the adoration of God, the love of 
our neighbour, domestic virtues, and patriotism. 
Theophilanthropist worship was at fir^ vei^ simple 
and meant chiefly for the home: it consisted in a short 
invocation of God in the morning and in a kind of ex- 
amination of conscience at the end of the day. A 
plain altar on which were laid some flowers and fruits, 
a few inscriptions appended to the walls, a platform 
for the readers or speakers, were the only furnishings 
allowed. The founders were particularly anxious that 
this simplicity be strictly adnered to. Nevertheless, 
the progress of the sect led gradually to a much more 
elaborate ceremonial. It is a far cry from the early 
meetings where the minister, or phre de famille, pre- 
sided at prayer or mimicked Christian baptism, First 
Communion, marriages, and funerals, to tne gorgeous 
display of the so-called national festivals. There even 
was a Theophilanthropist Mass, which, however, came 
much nearer to a Calvinist service than to the Cath- 
olic Liturgy. Of the hymns adopted by the sect, some 
taken from the writings of J. B. Rousseau, Madame 
DeshouUyres, or even Racine, breathe a noble spirit 
but, side by side with these, there are bombastic lucu- 
brations like the “ Hymne de la fondation de la r6pub- 
lique " and the ‘ ‘ Hymne k la sou verainet6 du peuple ’ ’ . 
The same strange combination is found in the feasts 
where Socrates, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, and St. Vin- 
cent de Paul are equally honoured, and in the sermon 
where political harangues interlard moral exhorta- 
tions. Quite noteworthy is Dubroca’s funeral ora- 
tion of George Washington, wherein the orator, under 
cover of the American hero, catered to the rising 
Bonaparte and laid out for him a whole political pro- 
gramme which, read in the light of subsequent events, 
sounds like irony. Despite the hint, Bonaparte chose 
to be the Cromwell rather than the Washington of the 
new religionists. 

Under the appearance of moderation, Theophilan- 
thropism was really an anti-Christian movement. 
Whenever superstition was mentioned, it meant the 
Christian religion. There is no doubt that the first 
Theophilanthropists were Freemasons and that Free- 
masonry was the leading spirit of the movement 
throughout. Neither can a secret collusion between 
Protestantism and Theophilanthropism, at least in the 
beginning, be denied. The first idea of the sect really 
belongs to David Williams, an English minister who 
exercised a considerable influence in Paris during the 
Revolution. Chemin consulted the French Calvin- 
ists before launching his “Manuel". If later a con- 
troversy arose between Protestants themselves as to 
the merits of Theophilanthropism, this was due to the 
imprudence of the Theophilanthropists, who, cla.ted 
by apparent success, lifted the mai^. The oonstitu- 
tionsd clergy, in the national council held at Notre- 
Dame in 1797, protested against the new religion, and 
Gr6goire wrote in his “ Annales de la Religion" (VI, 
no. 6): “Theophilanthropism is one of those derisive 
institutions wnich pretend to bring to God those very 
people whom they drive away from Him by estranging 
them from Christianity. . . .Abhorred by Christians, 
it is spumed by philosophers who, though they may 
not feel the ne^ of a religion for themselv^, still want 
the people to cling to the faith of their fathers." 
Catholics went further in their denunciations and ex- 
posed, beside the anti-Christian and masonic spirit 
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that animated the sect, the political intrigues hiding 
under the mask of religion. Pope Pius Vll, 17 May, 
1800, placed an interact on the churches that had been 
desecrated by the deistic rites, and Cardinal Consalvi, 
in the course of the negotiations regarding the Con- 
cordat of 1801, demanded that a speedy end bo put to 
the Theophilanthropists’ profanation of the Catholic 
temples. 

Mathiez, Im ThHphiUmthropxe (Paris, 1903), Idem, Contribu- 
tions d VhisUnre religieuse de la rfvolutxon (Paris, 1907); Rru- 
OEBETTE, Les cr6atxons reUgieuses de la rHolutwn (Pans, UM)4), 
Reid, The rtsr and dtssolufwn of the tnfidel societies in the metro- 
polis (London, IKOO), Ferkkbo, Ptj«ominrt filosnfiea de'Dommt e 
della Morale rehgiosa de' Tcofihtntropi (Turin. 179S), for a ooin- 
plftf bibliography see Toitrneux, liibluH/roph^e de Vhistotre de 
Pans pendant la rh'olution (Pans, 1890-1 0(K)) 

J. F. SOLLIEH. 

Theophilus, Bishop of Ant ioch. Eusebius in his 
‘‘Ciironicle "places the nameof Theophilus against t hat 
of Pope Soter (109-77), and that, of Maximinus, Thco- 
piiiUis's successor, against the name of Kleut herns 
(177-93). This does not mean that Maximinus suc- 
ceeded Theophilus in 177, but only that Theoj)hiluM 
and Maximinus flourished respectively in the tinu‘s 
of Soter and Eleuthenis. Light foot and llort 
showed that Eusebius, having no such precise ehrono- 
logical data for the bishops of Antioeh as he had for 
those of Rome and Alexandria, placed the names of 
the Antiochene bishops against those of contemporary 
Roman bishops (Lighttoot, "St. * Ignatius", etc., 
II, 46S sq , and "St. Clement", etc., I, 224 soq.). 
When therefore we find in the third book of The- 
onhiluH, "Ad Autolycum", that the writer was alive 
after the death (ISO) of Marcus Aurelius, it does 
not follow, fis even writers like Harnack and Harden- 
hewer suppose, that Eus('bius made a chronological 
blunder 

The "Ad Autolycum", the only extant writing of 
Theophilus, is an apology for Christianity. It con- 
sists of three books, really separate works writ t(‘n at 
different times, ami eorresponds exactly to the de- 
scri])tion givc'ii of it by Eusebius as "three elemen- 
tary works" (Hist, ecel., IV^ xxiv). The author 
speaks of himself as a convert from heathenism. He 
treats of such subjects as the Christian idea of God, 
the Scripture accounts of the origin of man and the 
world as compared with pagan myths. On several 
occasions he refers (in connexion with the early chap- 
ters of Genesis) to an historical work comiioscd by 
himself. Eusebius (op. cit.) speaks of refutations of 
Marcion and llcrmogcncs, and "catechetical books". 
To these St. Jerome (De vir. illust., xxv) adds com- 
mentaries on Proverbs and the Gospels. He speaks 
of the latter in the prologue to his own commentarj^ 
on the Gospels, and also in his epistle "Ad Algasiam’ , 
where we learn that Theophilus commented upon a 
Diate.ssaron or Gospel Harmony composed by him- 
self ("Theophilus . . . quattuor Evan gclistar urn in 
unum opus compingens"). A long quotation in the 
same epistle is all that survives of this commentary, 
for Zahn’s attempt to identify it with a Latin com- 
mentary ascribed in some MSS. to Theophilus has 
found no supporters. 

Batiffol, Anciennea litttraXwreB chritiennes. Lit grecqi^, 101-2; 
Zabn, Fornchung. xur Ge«ch. dee N.T. Kanons, II, Habnack, 
Alichriat. Lit., 496 sq.; Idem, Chronologie. I, 319 hq.; Barhen- 
afiwCR-SHAHAN, PotroloQU (8t. Louis, 1908), 65~7. For Thco- 
philus’a teaching concerning theEternal Word aeo NEwMAN.CaM/i#’* 
of jfiiae and Succeaa of Artaniam in Trade Theol, ond Eccic*. (London, 
1908), 265-57. The Ad Autolycum waa first published by r m- 
»H 78 (Zurich, 1546); the latest ed. by Otto, Corp. apologeU, VIII 
(Jena, 1861). English tr. by Flower (London, I860), and in 
Clarke, Ante-Nicene Library. The auppoaod Commmtary on 
the Qoapda was first printed by de La Bione, Bibl. SS. Patrum.y 
(Paris, 1676), then by Otto (Ioc. cit.), then by Zahn (loc. cit., 
29-85). For references to literature in this wmmentary see 
Bardenhewsr; Morin in Reeue Binidietine, XXIl, 12 «q.; and 
Quentin in Revue BhiSdicline, XXIV, 107 sq. Quentin gpres 
reasons for regarding John of Jerusalem as possibly the author. 
For monograpos on Theophilua’s doctrine see Baroenhewer. 

F. J. Bacchus. 


Thsophilut, Patriarch of Alexandria (385*-413)» 
Concerning the extraction and early life of Theophilus 
we have but scanty information. He had a sister of 
similar temperament and 8t. Cyril, his successor, was 
his nephew. Hydatius G‘Chron. ", II; P. L., LI, 874) 
calls him a " most learned man", and dedicates to him 
an Easter table for 100 years. St. J©rt)me informs U8 
that he did not come forward as a public teacher be- 
fore 385 ("Omtra Rufin.", Ill, 18, in P. L., XXIII, 
492). After his election to the Patriarchate of Alex- 
andria (385) he showed himself a man of great intel- 
lectual gifts and capacity, but also cxtrtjmely violciit 
and unscrupulous in the choice of his means. Ilis 
name is connected with three important historical 
events: tlu* decay of pfvganism in Egypt, the Origen- 
istic controversy, amt the deposition and banishment 
of tSt. John Chrysostom. Anout 390 Theophilus de- 
privtvl the pagans of Alexandria of a temple, probably 
with tlic consent of the Emperor Theodosius I, and 
aijparently dest royed several other temples (Socrates, 
V, Ifi; Amniian , XXII, xi, 7). A riot ensued, and a 
number of Christians were slain. With Theophilus 
at their head, tlie Christians n'taliatod by destroying 
the celebrated temple of Si*r 4 ipis, on the ruins of wliich 
the patriarch erected a church. Ho alHt> eroetc*d a 
magnificent church at Canopi*. In 391 or 392 TIukh 
philuK was re(pieHt(Hi by the Synod of Capua to exert 
Ills infhienc<‘ to I'lid the schism at Antioch. How- 
ever, lu* faih'd to establish p<MU5(‘, and it was only in 
39S that St. John Chrysostom, with the assistance of 
Tiieophilus, HucceediMl m re-establishing ecclesiastical 
communion Ix'tween I^'lavian and Rome. 

Until 399 "rin'ophihis was regardcnl as a friend of 
Origen and the cirigenists. Many of the so-called 
Origimist monks were among his best friends; some of 
tlicm h(‘ aptMunted to ecch'siastical oflioes and digni- 
ties: for example, h(' named Isidore arehpresbytor and 
patriar(‘hal a cononiutty and raised others to the episco- 
pate. In th(‘ quarrel Ix'tweim Johannes-Rufinus and 
kpiphamus-J(?rom(‘ Ik* took th(5 sidt* of the first (So- 
crates, VI, 10), informed Jerome through Isidore in 
39(» that, h(* should show inon* rt*sp(*ct for the autliority 
of ins hishoj), John of JiTUsalem (10pp. Ixiii and Ixxxii; 
"Contra Rufin.", Ill, 17; "Contra Johannem 
llieroH.", 37), and ae(ms(‘d St. Kpiphanius of anthro- 
pomorphisin. lb* also hamslKKi the Egyntiau bishop 
PauluH, an opponent of the Origenists. and reproached 
St. Jerome for the hospitality he snowed nim (Je- 
rome, "('ont. Rufinuin", 111, 17 and 78). Between 
399 and 4(K) l'h(*ophiluH suddenly altered his attitude; 
the chief motive for the change seems to have Imcn a 
personal quarrel with the archpresbyter Isidore, well 
known as a friend of the Origenists. Isidore had 
tak(‘n charge of a sum of money and, in accordance 
witii the express niquest of the donor, did not inform 
Theophilus, wJio sufrijrofl from a " mania for buildirifl; " 
and avarice (St. Isidore Pelus., Ep. i, 152). 7iie 
patriarch heard of the matter, however, and did not 
shrink from the vilest slanders against Isidore and 
even acts of violence (Pall.^ VI; Soxomori, VIII, 12). 
Isidore found i)rotection with his friends, the monks 
of Nitria, whereupon Theophilus turned against them 
also. At first he set the anthropomorphic-minded 
monks, the enemies of the Origenists, against them, 
although he liad condemned their views in his Easter 
letter of 399 (Sozomen, VIII. U; Cassian, "Coll. . 
X 2), then directed against them his Easter letter of 
401 (P. L., XXI, 773), and finally condemned Origen- 
ism at the Synod of Alexandria in 401. 

Then placing himself at the head of soldiers and 
armed servants he marched against the monks, burned 
their dwellings, and ill-treated those whom he cap- 
tured (Pall., vii: Socrates, VI, 7; for Jerome’s congra^ 
ulations to Theophilus see Jerome, Ep. Ixxxvi). 
The monks, about 300 in number, proceeded first to 
Palestine, where the majority of them settled near 
Sc^hopolis; the four Tall Brethren meanwhile pw>- 
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eeededtoCkmgtaatinopletoaflk protection and justice 
lioin St. John Chrysostom and the emperor. Theo- 
phiiua was summoned to Constantinople to cmswer 
iheir chaises, and thus be^pns his connexion with the 
tra^^y oiChrysostom, which soon took the first place 
in his and the public interest (see John Chbysostom, 
Saint). At the Synod of the Oak in 403 Theophilus 
concluded an equitable peace with the persecuted 
monks, and on his return to Alexandria is said to have 
Main received the books of Origen (Socrates, VI, 17). 
That Theophilus may have been really very broad- 
minded is shown by the fact that he consecrated the 
philosopher Synesius bishop about 410, although the 
latter had not yet been baptized, and nad stipulated 
that, as bishop, he might retain his wife and adhere to 
his Platonic views ^re-existence of soul, allegorical 
explanation of the Jtlesurrection, etc.). As a writer 
Theophilus did not attain much prominence. In ad- 
dition to his Easter letters, of which three are extant 
in a Latin translation by Jerome (P. L., XXII, and 
P. G., LXV, 53 sqq.), he wrote one large volume 
against Origen^' (CJennadius, 33), of which some frag- 
ments are preserved (collected in Gallandi, ^‘Bibl. vet. 
patr.”, Vll, 801-52; P. G., LXV, 33-68; Zahn, ‘^For- 
schungen zur Gesch. des neutest. Kanons”, II, Er- 
langen. 1883, p. 2.34 sqq.). The Canons ascribed to 
Theopnilus are in Pitra, Juris eccles. Graecor. hist, et 
monum.'^ I (Rome, 1864), 546-649. Inauthentic 
and doubtful writings were also in circulation under 
Theophilus's name TGennadius, 33: “I^gi et tres li- 
bros suo nomine titulatos, sed lingua inconsonans est. 
Non valde credidi^'). 

In addition to the sources already mentioned, consult: Thb^ 
PORBT, Hist, eccl., V, xxii; SuLwciua Sbvbrub, Dial., 1, 6-7, in 
P. L., XX, 187-8; Tilucmont, MimoirM, XI (Paris, 1698-1712), 
441-99, 633-8; Cbiulieb, Hist, ginirale, VII (Paris, 1729-63), 
438-47; Phat, Origine (Paris. 1907), xlviii sq.; yiNCBN«, Hvsloria 
eriiica: guasationeg inter Theophilum Epiphanium, Hieronutnum, 
advtraarioa Origenia et inter Origenia patronoa Joh. Chryaaa^ 
fontum, Ru/lnurn et monackoa Hitrienaea (Romo, 1865); Cavai/- 
LBRA, Le achiame d' Anitoche (Paris, 1005), 283-4; Kocu, Syneaiua 
von Cyrene he% seiner Wahl u. Weihe turn Biachof in Hiator. Jahrb., 
XXIII (1002). 761-74. 

Chrys. Baur. 

Theosophy, 0eo<ro0(a, wisdom concerning God, is a 
term used in general to designate the knowledge of 
God supposed to be obtained by the direct intuition 
of the Divine essence. In method it differs from 
theology, which is the knowledge of God obtained by 
revelation, and from philosophy, which is the knowl- 
edge of Divine things acquired by human re^oning. 
It Is often incorrectly contounded with mysticism, for 
the latter is properly the thirst for the Divine, the 
aspiration for the invisible, and hence a natural mani- 
festation of the religious sentiment. By intuition or 
illumination the initiated Theosophists are con- 
sidered to be in harmony with the central principle 
of the universe. This knowledge of the secret forces 
of nature, of the true relation between the world and 
man, frees them from the ordinary limitations of 
human life, and gives them a peculiar power over the 
hidden forces of the macrocosm. Their exceptional 
faculties are alleged as experimental proof of their 
superior science; they are the only guarantee of the 
truth of their teaching. They are said to transmit 
this truth by way of revelation. Thus theosophy 
appeals to tradition, but not in the Christian sense. 

(1) India is the home of all theosophic speculation. 
Oltramere says that the directive idea of Hindu 
civilization is theosophic. Its development covers a 
irreat many ages, eacn represented in Indian religious 
fiterature. Tnere are formed the basic principlca of 
theosophy. Knowledge of the occult laws in nature 
and in life, the intuitive method, superhuman powers, 
hostility to established religion are not all equally 
apparent in each age, but are present conjunctively 
or separately through the whole course of its history. 
The early Brahmanic writings contain the geiw, 
which have gradually develop^ into a rich vegetation 


of ideas and beliefs. These ideas are organised into 
systems, not however homogeneous or autonomous 
but mixed with other belief. Then they leave the 
schools to act upon the masses, either in forming a 
religion, e. g. Buddhism, or in j^netrating popular 
religions alr^y existing, e. g. Hinduism. Thus the 
Upanishads teach: that me individual soul is identical 
with the universal soul, hence the doctrine of odvatto, 
i. e. non-duality; that the individual existence of the 
soul is a state of suffering^ hence the doctrine of «am- 
aaro, i. e. metempsychosis; that the individual soul 
is delivered from suffering by its reunion with the 
universal soul; a reunion reahzed by seizing the con- 
sciousness of identity with it, hence the doctrine of 
mokm^ i. e. salvation. The basic doctrines of the 
Vedanta and Saukhya systems are monistic Panthe- 
ism, intuition as the supreme means to reach truth, 
metempsychosis, the world of sense is only a very 
little part of the category of things, the theory and 
methc^ of salvation strictly intellectual. These 
systems developed from the Upanishads. The final 
development is the Yoga. Yoga, i. e. “one who fits 
himself, or exercises”, refers to the exercises prac- 
tised to free the soul from the body, which to it is 
like a string to a bird. Some of these exercises were: 
to rid one’s self of moral faults (though the masters 
do not agree as to what these faults are); to sit in 
certain painful postures, check the breath, and reduce 
thought to a minimum by staring at the tip of the 
nose; to place the soul in a particular part of the 
body, ana so gradually acquire mastery over it, or, 
rather, let the soul, the true self, acquire mastery over 
the body; to starve and learn to subsist on air, or 
even without it; to concentrate thought by medita- 
tion, i. e. to think of nothing, Thyana^ the highest 
state of which is the cataleptic trance mmadhi, in 
which mind is suppressed but the soul is in full activ- 
ity. In this state the person is a mahatma^ i . e. master- 
soul and can enjoy a temporary release from the body 
which it leaves to go roaming about, performing 
wonderful feats on material nature and controlling 
other less powerful souls. This latter was the secret 
of the Yoga’s real power and was supjiosed to be 
done by a transfer of soul. When the soul re-enters 
the body, the Yoga wakes and is like other people. 
By repeated exercises the soul can become so strong 
that it secures perpetual release from the body, thus, 
according to the older Yoga teaching, it flies to 
heaven where it enjoys great happiness, riding in a 
celestial car attended by lovely women and music; 
but with the latter Yogas, on breaking all bodily 
bonds it formed immraiate absorption into the 
Supreme Soul. 

(2) Theosophic teaching comes to the front in the 
third period of Greek philosophy. Hence it is found 
in the Jewish-Greek pnilosopny with the neo-Plato- 
nists. The theosophic atmosphere due to the influence 
of the Orient is plainly shown in Plotinus. The 
Gnostic systems reveal more theosophy than theology, 
and in the Jewish Kabbala is found a theosophy mixed 
with various torms of magic and occultism. The 
Renaissance brou^t into modem thought neo-Pla- 
tonism and the Kabbala. e. g. Reuchlin (d. 1492), 
Aflprippa (d. 1535), Cardano (d. 1576), Paracelsus 
(oT 1^), Weigel (d. 1588). More important is the 
teaching of Jakob Bdhme (d. 1624). He taught that 
the “eternal dualism” of God is the ultimate cause 
of all evil; that there is a “dark” negjative principle 
in God, which evil element m^es manifest His good- 
ness. Without this there, would be no revelation. 
Further, were it not for this principle God could not 
know Himself. Bfihme’s teaching mfluenced Baader 
(q, V.), Schelling, and Hegel. Theosophic principles 
colour the theolo^ of Swedenborg, and are found in 
the group of mod^ thinks, eiq^ecia^ n^H^l- 
who claim that the existence of Grod is known 
by oirect intuition ot by a qpedal faculty of the soul. 
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A new importance of these teachings in modem 
thought is due to the school of Modem theosophy 
dat^ from the foundation of the Theosophical 
Society in New York City by Madame Blavatsky in 
1875. She is the chief and only authority for the 
revelation of so-called Tibetan occultism. A. P. 
Sinnett however uses the term Esoteric Buddhism. 
They claimed to have the true solution for the prob- 
lems of the universe and of man from the Upani- 
shads and Buddhist Sutras through Oriental savants. 
mahMtmaSf the faithful depositories of a profound ana 
superhuman wisdom. In fact, a ^eat part of their 
nomenclature is derived from India, and they seek 
there for a justification of teachings drifting about 
in modem thought and deriv^ to a mat extent, if 
not wholly, from neo-Platonic and Jewish sources 
through the Renaissance. The objects of the society 
are: to form the nucleus of a universal brotherhood of 
humanity without distinction of race, creed, sex, 
caste, or colour; to encourage the study of compara- 
tive religion, philosophy, and science; to investigate 
the unexplained laws of nature and the powers latent 
in man. This last clause gives occasion to include 
magic, the occult, the uncanny, and the marvellous 
in any and every form. Madame Blavatsky, with 
Colonel Olcott, went to India in 1878. Shortly 
afterwards her frauds were exposed through letters 
written by her and published by Columb and his 
wife, who had been in ner service. This was acknowl- 
edged by the London Society of Psychical Research, 
which in Nov., 1884 sent R. Hodgson, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge to investigate (Edmund Garrett, 
‘^Isis very much Unveiled”, 1/ondon, 1895; Francis 
Podmore. ^‘Studies in Psychical Research”). In 
spite of this, however, the teaching was continued and 
propagated by her disciples Mrs. Besant, Col. Olcott, 
A. P. Sinnett, and others. 

Modern theosophy claims to be a definite science. 
Its teachings are the product of thought, and its 
source is consciousness, not any Divine revelation. 
As a science it is supposed to be based on investiga- 
tion and experimentation of the occult laws in nature 
and in human life. Only those qualified for the 
inquiry can grasp these laws, and they gain from this 
knowledge certain superhuman powers. Mrs. Besant 
calls it the great synthesis of life, i. e. of religion, 
science, and philosophy, as old as thoughtful human- 
ity, proclaimed in a new form suited to the present 
time. Its aim is that spirit is and can become the 
master of matter. Hence it is considered as a protest 
against materialism which teaches that thought and 
feeling are the results of the aggregations of matter. 
Theosophy on the contrary secs in matter an instru- 
ment ot Ufe, and in thought the creative and moulding 
power of matter. 

The basic teaching of theosophy is the universal 
brotherhood of humanity. Hence springs the preach- 
ing of toleration to all persons and to all yarieties 
of belief, e. g. Buddhists^ Christians, Atheist-s. It 
considers the different religions as methods adopt^ 
by man in the search for God. They are of necessity 
various, because men differ in tenmerament, type, 
nec^ds, and stages of evolution. Hence they are 
different and imperfect expressions of truth. As 
such it says: ‘*we cannot i^ord to loi^ any of the 
world^s religions, for each has its partial truth and 
its characteristic message which the perfect man 
must acquire. Hence theosophy appeals to men as 
the great peacemaker, for it teaches that all rehgions 
mean one and the same thing, or rather that they are 
all branches of a single tree. In this sense it attacks 
comparative mythofogy which tries to show that 
relimon was orj^nally the fruit of man s ignorance 
anawill disappear with the increase of knowledge, 
whereas in fact religion comes from Divine knowledge, 
i. e. theosophy. . , , . 

The principle of universal brotherhood rests upon 


the “solidarity” of all living, of all that is, in the 
one life and one consciousness. Solidarity q>ring8 
from the belief in the immanence of the onfy 
and external life manifested in the multiplicity of 
creation. All forces are external; there is no super- 
natural, except the superhuman and supersensuous, 
i. e. powers grater than those normally exercised by 
man, which, however, can be developea. Ignorance 
therefore makes the miracle. Hence there is no 
personal God, and for this reason Madame Blavatsky 
and Mrs. Besant say that theosophy is more readily 
embraced by Atheists and Agnostics. Hence also 
Colville could teach that the spirit or soul in man is 
the only real and permanent part of his being; every- 
thing else pertaining to him is illusory and transitory, 
^lidarity, i. e, the common life pervading all things, 
is thus made the basis of morality. Hence a wrong 
done to one is done to all, as e. g. an injury infiieted 
on one part of the human organism results in pain 
diffused and felt throughout. At the same time we 
are told that God is ^ood and man immortal, that the 
“immanence of God justifies religion”, i. e. tne search 
after Him, that all things move to good and to man’s 
benefit, that man must understand and oo-o{>erate 
with the scheme of things. 

Man has seven as^iects, or rather is a being com- 
posed of seven principles. These are viewed m two 
groups: the Quaternary, corresponding to our animal 
nature, i. e. soul and body, the mortal part of man, 
the products of (‘volution; and the Triad, correspond- 
ing to our spiritual nature, i. e. spirit, for theosophisis 
say that Christian philosophy holds the threefold 
division of body, soul, and spirit in man. The, 
Quaternary is made up of Sthula Shariraf i. e. jihysical 
body; Linga Sharira, i. e. astral double^ Prana, i. e. 
princmle of life; Kama, i. e. our passional nature. 
The Triad is composed of: Manas, i. e. mind or the 
thinker; Buddfit, i. e. the dwelling-place of spirit: 
Atnir^ i. c. spirit. Hence we find Atnir-Buddhi used 
conjointly. This Triad is called the Immortal Triad. 
It is united to the Quaternary by Manas, in itself 
view(‘d as Higher Manas, sending out a Ray, which as 
Lower Manas is imbedded in Rama. Thus Kama* 
Manas is the link joining our animal to our spiritual 
nature, and is the battle-ground of life's struggles. 
Man is primarily divine, a spark of the Divine life; 
this living flame passing out from the Central Fire, 
weaves for itself coverings within which it dwells 
and thus becomes the Triad, the Atma*Buddhi* 
Manas, the Immortal Helf. This sends out its Ray, 
which becomes encast^d in grosser matter, in the Kainic 
body, in the Astral Double, and in the physical body. 
The Astral Double, i. e. rarer matter, the exact double 
of the physical body, plays a great port in spiritual- 
istic phenomena. The Manas is the real I, the rein- 
carnating ego makes the human personality. The 
Quaternary as a whole is viewed as the Personality, 
i. e. the shadow of the Self. In fact each principle 
or aspect may be considered a Personality m so far 
as it undervalues Alma, i. e. throws its shadow oyer 
Alma and prevents us from seeing in everything 
Alma, i. e. the One Eternal Existence. The seer 
however knows that Atma is the one reality, the 
essence of all things, that AlmorBvMhi is the Univer- 
sal One Soul, itself an aspect of Atma, ihaiAi^ 
Buddhi-Manas is the individual mind or Thinker, 
that the shadow of Manas, our Atfna*Buddhi, makes 
men say “my soul” and “thy soul”, where^ m 
reality we are all one with Atma, the Unknown Root. 
After death all of the Manasic Ray that is pure and 
unsoiled gradually disentangles itself, carrying with 
it such of life’s experiences as are of a nature fit for 
assimilation with the Higher Ego. The Manasic 
Ego united to Aima^BvMhi passes into the Deva- 
chonic state of consciousness, rapt in blissful 
coloured by the experiencses of the earth-life. Tni« 
state is a continuation of the earth-life shorn of ita 
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sorrows^ and a completion of its noble and pure 
wishes. 

Theosophy is not only a basis of religion; it is also 
a philosophy of life. As such, its main teachinppa are 
reincarnation and the law of Karma. Karma is the 
outcome of the collective life, a law of ethical causa- 
tion. In the past incarnation the e^o had acquired 
certain faculties, set in motion certain causes. The 
effect of these causes and of causes set in motion in 

S revious incarnations and not yet exhausted are its 
larma and determine the conditions into which the 
ego is reborn. Thus inequalities of natural gifts, e. g. 
genius, of temperament and of character are ex- 
plained. The law of progress is the law of involution 
and evolution, the returning of the Divine Spark into 
a unity with Spirit through various reincarnations, 
which are view(*d as a process of purification, Sim 
poverty, and misery are the fruits of ignorance, and 
are gradually removed as the spirit in us becomes freed 
from earthly dross. There is no heaven nor hell. Death 
is the passage from this state of life to another. There 
is an evolution behind and before, with absolute cer- 
tainty of final attainment for evc^ry human soul, i. e. to 
be one with the Absolute. As man advances in this 

{ irocess his spirit becomes stronger, and can develop 
atent powers, not sliown in ordinary mortals. 

Criticism . — In spite of a Christian elhi(!al phra.se- 
ology, theosophy in reality is a form of pantheism, 
ana denies a personal God and personal immortality. 
Its appeal to the spiritual in man, and its striving 
aher union with the Divine are based upon a contra- 
dictory metaphysic, an imaginary psychology, a 
system of ethics which recognizes no free-will, but 
only the absolute necessity of Karma. No <»vidence 
or proof is given for its teaching except the simple 
statements of its leaders. The denial of a personal 
God nullifies its claim to be a spiritualistic philosophy. 
Judging it as presented by its own exponents, it 
appears to be a strange mixture of mysticism, charla- 
tanism, and thaumaturgic pretension combined with 
an eager effort to express its teaching in words which 
reflect the atmosphere of Christian ethics and modern 
scientific truths. 

Wrioht, Modern Theoeophy (BoHton and New York, 1894); 
BllilANT, Theoeophical Manuale (Ijondon, Now York and Madraa, 
1892) ; Lectures on the History of Religions: Catholic Truth Society: 
V, Theosophy (London and Now York, 1911); Hull, Theosophy 
and Christianity (Catholic Truth Society); db Guandmai»on, 
Le Lotus Bleu in serioH Science et Religion (Paris); Busnelli, 
Mnnuaie di Teosofiii (Romo, 1910); Oltkambrk, Uhistoire des 
id*es thhtsophiques dans I'Inde (Paris); Clarkg in The Month 
(Jan., Feb., March, 1897). 

John T. Driscoll. 

Theotocopuli, Domenico (El Greco), one of the 
most remarkable Spanish artists, b. in Crete, between 
1545 and 1550; d. at Toledo, 7 April, 1614. On 15 
Nov., 1570, the miniature-painter Giulio Clovio 
wrote to Cardinal N. Farnese, recommending El 
Greco to his patron, describing him as a Cretan, 
who was then in Rome and liad been a pupil of 
Titian, El Greco, however, derived very little 
inffuence from his master, for his works, beyond a 
certain influence of Bassano, Baroccio, Veronese, or 
Tintoretto, are individual and distinct. El Greco 
came to Spain in 1577. He signed his name in Greek 
characters, using the Latin form of his Christian 
name, and repeatedly declaring himself as a native 
of Crete. He appeared before the tribunal of the 
Inquisition at Toledo in 1682, as interpreter for one 
of nis compatriots who was accused of being a Moor: 
he then definitely announced that he had settled 
in Toledo. Nothing is known of his parentage or 
early history, nor why he went to Spain; but in time 
he became typically Spanish, and his paintings exhibit 
all the characteristics of the people amongst whom he 
resided. From very early days he struck out a 
definite line for himself, glonring in cold tnnes with 
blue, in the use of grey ana many varied tones of 
white, and in impressioiustic work which foreshad* 


owed ideas in art that were introduced one hundred 
and fifty years Later. His first authenticated portrait 
is that of his patron and fellow-countr 5 inan Clovio, 
now at N^les; his last, that of a cardinal, in the 
National Gallery. His first important commission 
in Spain was to paint the reredos of the Church of 
Santo Domingo el Diego at Toledo. He may have 
been drawn to Spain in connexion with the work in 
the Escorial, but he made Toledo his home. The 
house where he lived is now a museum of his works, 
saved to Spain by one of her nobles. 

His earliest important work is ^‘El Espolio^', 
which adorns the nigh altar in Toledo, but by far 
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his greatest painting is the famous “Burial of the 
Count of Orgaz” in the Church of Santo Tom4. 
The line of portraits in the rear of the burial scene 
represents with infinite skill almost every i)hase of 
the Spanish character, while one or two of the faces 
in the immediate background have seldom, if ever, 
been equalled in beauty. It is one of the master- 
pieces of the world. The influence of El Greco in the 
world of art w’as for a long time lost sight of, but it 
was very real, and very far-reaching. Velasquez 
owed much to him, and, in modern days, Sargent 
attributes his skill as an artist to a profound study of 
El Greoo's works. El Greco’s separate portraits 
are marvels of discernment; few men have exhibited 
the complexities of mental emotion with equal 
success. The largest collection of his works outside 
of Spain belongs tx) the Kin^ of Rumania, some of 
the paintings being at Sinaia, others in Bukarest. 
In the National Galleiy of London, in the collections 
of Sir John Stirling-Maxwell, the Countess of Yar- 
borough, and Sir Frederick Cook, in the galleries of 
Dresden, Parma, and Naples, and in the possession 
of several eminent French collectors are fine examples 
of his work. But to study El Greco’s work ip per- 
fection one must visit Tofedo, lUescas, Madrid, the 
Escorial, and many of the private collections of Spain, 
and his extraordinary work will be found worthy of 
the closest study. He was a man of eccentric hwito 
and ideas, of tremendous determinatioQ, extraordi* 
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nary reticence, and extreme devoutneas. He was 
a constant attendant at the sacraments, made com* 
plete arrangements for his funeral before he died, 
and was buried in the Church of Santo Tom^. 

Cofuuo, Menunr of El Qrtco (3 vols,, Madrid, 1908); Baraba 
Lafond, Don%mxco Theotocopvli (Paris, 1911), 

Gborqe Charles Williamson, 

Thera (or Santorin), Diocese op (Santorino), in 
the Cyclades. About the year 2000 b. c., the extin* 
fished volcano of the island renewed its atjtiviiies. 
destroyed the population, and a portion of the island 
which was engulfed in the sea. In 236 b. c. anotlier 
eruption separated the island of Therasia from Thera; 
in 196 B. c. the islet of Hiera sprang up (Paheo- 
Kalmeni); in a. d. 46 appeared Thia which was after- 
wards swallowed up by the sea; in 1570 a portion of the 
island of Thera cavea in; in 1573 and 1711 two new 
islands arose; in 1866 there was a new volcanic eruption 
which lasted two years. The ancient town of Thera 
has been discovered at Haghios-Stephanos, near Mesa- 
vouno; the Ptolemies established an important gar- 
rison there. Some time after the eruption of the year 
2000 B. c., the island called Calliste was repoopled by 
the Phoenicians, then by the Dorians who named it 
Thera about the year 620 b. c. ; it became successively 
a tributary of Sparta, Athens, the Ptolemies, and 
finally the Romans. It is believed that Cliristianity 
was already introduced there in the second centiiiy 
and that certain tombs belonged to that, epoch (Hiller 
von Gartrmgen, Thera HI, 195); a very ol<l 
church dedicated to Saint Michael and other very an- 
cient churches have been found there. The See of 
Thera was a suffragan of Rhode's in tlie seventh and 
tenth centuries (Gelzor, ^‘Ungedruekte . . . 'Jexte 
der Notitise episcopatuum”, 542, 558). It heeame a 
metropolitan see in the eighteenth ceiitur> and after 
the incorporation of the island with the Kingdom of 
Greece it was reduced in 1833 to a bishopric, winch 
rank it still holds. 

Le Quien (Oriens christ., I, 941) and Hiller von 
Gmrinj^en (Thera, III, 198) give a list of twenty 
GnH'.k bishops, of whom the greater part, are post erior 
to the sixteenth centuiy ; this list could (*tusily be com- 
pleted. In 1207 the island fell into the power of a 
Latin lord, himself subject to th<‘ Duke of Naxos; the 
population decreased continually and in 1457 there 
were no more than 300 persons. In 1506 Thera fell 
under the domination of the Turks and t,ook the nani<* 
of Deir-Menlik. It received the name of Santorin 
only in the Middle Ages from Saint Irene, to whoiii 
the island h ad a special devotion. A Latin di<)e,<*s(‘, suf- 
fragan of Naxos, was (established there; a number of 
bishops are known, who belonged principally to th(; 
fourteenth century (Le Quien, op. cit., Ill, 19111^ 
Eiibel, “Hierarchia catholica medii a?vi , 1, 456; 11, 
252 ; III, 309) . Thera, in the district of the Cycdadi's, 
numbers 15,000 inhabitants, of whom 400 are Cat h- 
olics; 8 secular pruests; 1 parish; 2 churches with a 
resident priest; and 6 chapels. There is als(3 a house 
of Lazarists, a convent belonging to the Sisters of 
Charity and another to the Dominican Sisters. The 
bishop has jurisdiction also over the islands of los, 
Amorgoa, Siphnos, Seriphos, and Melos; the last only 
has Catholic inhabitants. 

Smith, Diet, of Or. aryi Horn. Oeog., n. y ; 
tolcan et des Men volcaniquett de Sant^n (Pans, 1^2) . 

OenmU Btal%»tic4> of the Island of Thera (Hermopohs. ’ 

Lacroix. lies de la (h>ce (Paria. 1863) 4^92; Mamet /Je m- 
Mito Thera (Lille, 1874); t ^ 

(Parift, 1879); von GXrtrinoen, Thera (3 volu,, Berlin, 1899- 

i904); Misevones catholica (Rom©, 1907), 149. ^ VAILHife 

Themus BMiUcte, a titular see in CappadMia 
Prima, suffragan of Cssarca. The G^k Notitwe 
episoopatuum^^ down to the thirteenth century de- 
scribe the see as the first suffr^an of Ca^rea. re^ 
haps there was a bishop from the time of 8t. Hasil, in 
any four others are mentioned: Firminus, present 


at the Council of Chaloedon, 451 ; Photinus, at the 
Council of Constantinople, under the patriar^ Gen- 
nadius (469) ; Musonius, exiled byJustm I, about 518; 
Theodore, present at the Sixth ^Ecumenical Council 
of Constantinople, 681, and at the Council in Trullo, 
692 (LeQuien, ‘^Oriens christ,", 1, 389). This see is evi- 
dently the city which Hierooles (Syneodemus, 699, 2) 
names Thorma, and which he places in Cappadocia 
Pnma under the Ccasarean metropolis. It may quite 
prcibably bo identified with Aquee Sorvenie, which the 
‘Tabula" of Peutinger places on the road between Ta- 
yium and Ctesart'a, the sam(\ doubtless, as Sorvena, a 
city do8(Tibed on tui inscription and by Ptolemy (V, 6, 
1 2) . This would be to-day Terzili Hammam, a village 
about twenty hours north of Ccesarea, a vilayet of 
Angora, when* there are hot mineral sulphur waters, 
still fri'quentcnl. A part of the building containing 
the baths is of Roman construction; a Christian in- 
scription has been found thereon. Therina, which 
the “ Itinerarium Antonini", 204, places also on the 
road from Tavium to Coisarea, must be lamush Pis- 
heren Sou^ a mineral spring to the north of Kir Bhehir. 

Hamhay in liuUehn de correspwidance helUnique, VII (Paris, 
.302 8<j| : Idkm, Asm Minor (^ndon, 1890), paaaitn; MCi<- 
LKtt, ini DinoT, Notes on Ftoiemy, 1, 854, 876. 

S. PifiTniDibs. 

Thermopylss, a titular see and suffragan of Athens 
III Achaia Prima. It is the name of a defile about 4 
miles long. whos(‘ principal passage was barred by a 
wall, whictn t.h(‘ Phocidians ereirted against the Thes- 
salians in tlie sixth t^entiiry B. c. It receives its name 
fnuu two hot springs (tailed Pi-day Dnitra (the baths). 
Tht're in tlu* montli of .Inly, 480 b. c., Leonidas, King 
of Sparta, with 13(X) Spartan soldiers and allies fell 
with his men while bravidy opposing the enormoua 
army of X<^rx(^H. In 279 n. c Rrennus with 170.000 
Gauls p(m(*traU'd int^i Grinn^e by this pass; it was there 
also that Antiochus 111, King of Syria, was defeated 
by the Uomans in 191 n. c., ami wlu*n^ in A. D. 395 
Alanc, King of the Goths, passed on his way to de- 
vastate' GrcH^ce. In the sixth eentury .lustinian r('- 
stoH'd th(‘ fortifications (Froeopius, "De a;dificii«", 
IV, 2). Afti'r tlie Latins in 1204 had overthrown the 
Byzantim* Knipirt', Thc'nnopylu* was made a Latin dio- 
C(?He. Many h'tU'rs from Innocent 111, written in 1208 
and 1210 to Bishop Anmlfus, an' extant. I'lie other 
bishops from th(* thirtiK'nth to the sixteenth (ienliiry 
are immtioned by L(*Quuni (‘ ‘Oriens christianus", 
847-8.50; Gams, "Senes episeoporum", 431; Eubel, 
"Hierandna (;atboiica imnlii a^vi", 1, 509; 11, 275; 
111, 332) ; but many of tlu'ui were only titulars. The 
s(‘e IS also r(*f erred to shortly aftiT in the "Liber (;en- 
suum" of the lloman Church (ed. Fahre), 11, 8; it 
wjiH never a Gret^k dioeese. To-day it is known as 
Lycostornos on the bank of t.he Maliac Gulf in the dis- 
trict of IdioiotiH. The passage is less difficult than 
form<*rly bi'caiise the alluvium deposit,(*d by the 
Sperr'hioH has (iausc'd the sea to recede and has facili- 
tated a roa(i between the waters and the mountain. 

Smith Diet, of dreik and Homan tkoy., ». v. 

8. Vailh^. 

Thessalonians, Epistles to the, two of the ca- 
nonical F^pistles of St. Paul. This article will treat the 
Church of Thessalonica, the authenticity, canonicity, 
time and place of writing, occasion, and contents of 
the two Episthis to that Church. 

1. The Chukch of Thessaix)NICa.— After Paul 
and Hihis had, during th<i AfKistle's second mi^pnary 
journey, k'ft Philipp*. proce(Klerl R) Thessa- 

lonica {9effaa\oplicri, the modern Saloniki). perhaps 
because there was in the city a synagogue of the Jews 
(Acts, xvii, 2). Thessalonica was the capital of the 
Roman Province of Macedonia: it was a free city, 
ruled by a popular assembly (cf. Acts, xvii, 6, Wi 
diifiov) and magistrates (cf . verse 6. M ra^t 
St Paul at once began to preach the Gospel to the 
Jews and proselytes. For three successive sabbaths 
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he explained the Scriptures in the s 3 amgogue, opening 
up the way and spradually leading hia hearers to the 
treniendous truth that there was need the Christ 
should die and rise again f^m the dead, and that 
Jesus whom Paul preached was in very truth this 
Christ. Some of the Jews beheved and took sides 
with Paul and Silas. It would seem that Paul stayed 
in the city some time thereafter^ for, according to the 
reading of Codex Bez® (fifth century), and the Vul- 
gate and Coptic Versions (Acts, xvii, 4), he con- 
verted a large number not only of proselytes (tQp ft 
but of Gentile Greeks («ttrE\X^r«r). In 
the first place, it is unlikely that a large number of 
these latter were won over to the Faith during the three 
weeks devoted to the synagogues; for Paul did manual 
labour night and day, so as not to be burdensome to 
his converts (I Thess., ii, 9). Secondly, these converts 
from idolatry (I Thess., i, 9) would scarcely have 
become, after so brief an apostolate, a ‘‘pattern to all 
that believe in Macedonia and in Achaia” (I Thess., 
i, 7). Thirdly, the Church of Philippi sent alms 
twice to Paul at Thessalonica (Phil.^ iv, 16), a fact 
which seems to indicate that his sojourn there was 
longer than three weeks. Be this as it may, the sig- 
nal success of Paul's apostolate among Jews, prose- 
lytes, and Hellenes, together with the conversion of 
“not a few noble ladies" (Acts, xvii, 4), aroused the 
Jews to a fury of envy; they gathered together a mob 
of idlers from the agora and set the whole city in 
tumult; they beset the home of Jason, found the 
Apostle away, dragged his host to the tribunal of the 
politarcibs and charged him with harbouring traitors, 
men who set Jesus up as king in place of Cmsar. 
That night the brethren made good the escape of 
their teacher to Berea. There the Gospel of Paul 
met with a much more enthusiastic reception than 
that accorded to it by the synagogue of Thessalonica. 
The Jews of that city drove Paul to Berea and there, 
too. stirred up the mob against him. He left Silas 
Ana Timothy to complete his work and went to 
Athens (Act^xvii, 1-15). 

II. First Epistle. A. Authenticity. (1) External 
Evidence, (a) II Thess. — The strongest external 
•evidence in favour of the authenticity of I The.s8. is 
II Thess., which, whatsoever be its date of composi- 
tion, is the very earliest document that clearly pre- 
supposes I Thess. to have been written by Paul. 

(b) Manuscripts. — The evidence of MSS. alone is 
«uch as to set the authenticity of this letter beyond all 
doubt; it is in the Greek text of the Codex Sinaiticus 
(fourth cent.), Cod. Vaticanus (fourth cent.), and 
Cod. Alexandrinus (fifth cent.); it is in the Old Latin 
and Syriac Versions, which trace its authenticity 
down to the middle of the second century. 

(c) The Apostolic Fathers give evidence of very 
early use of the Epistle as Sacred Scripture. St, Ig- 
natius of Antioch (d. a. d. 119-17, according to the 
chronology of Harnack which we shall follow in this 
article), in “Eph.", X, i, probably uses the dfiwXeiiTTWf 

^pray without ceasing", of I Thess., 
V, 17; and undoubtedly had in mind 1 Thess., ii, 4, 
when writing to the Romans (II, i) the distinctly 
Pauline thought od ifi&t MpunraptffKthf dXXd “ l 
will that ye please not man but God". Because St. 
Ignatius, as the other Apostohc Fathers, cites from 
memory, without the exactness of later Fathers and 
without ever mentioning, the name of the sacred 
writer quoted, Dr. Inge, the Lady Ma^aret pro- 
fessor of divinity in tne University of Cambridge, 
says; “The evidence that Ignatius knew I Thessalo- 
nians is almost nil" (cf. “The New Testament in the 
Apostolic Fathers", Oxford, 1905, p. 74). Against 
such scepticism, the clear use of St, Paul by the 
Apostolic Fathers is of no avail. Hamaok, who can- 
not be accused of overmuch credulity, thinks that St. 
Ratios of Antioch possessed a collection of the 
^uline Epistles; ana that by the year 117, St. 


Polycaro of Smyrna had a complete collection {eine 
aange Sammltmg) thereof l®fore him and veritably 
lived therein (cf. Chronologie der altchristlichen Lit- 
teratur, I, 249, note 2). In the “Pastor" of Hennas 
(a. d. 140), we find the phrase of I Thess., v, 13, “Be 
at peace among yourselves" (eipiyrttfere 4w iavroh) 
several times, used almost as it occurs in the Alexan- 
drian and Vatican Codices (cf. Hennas, “Simil.", 
VIII, vii, 2; “Vis.", Ill, vi, 3; III, ix, 2, 10; III, xii, 3). 

The Apologetic Fathers are clear and to the point. 
St. Irenseus (a.p. 181-9) cites I Thess., v, 23, expressly 
attributing the words to the Apostle's First Epistle 
to the Thessalonians (“Contra hsereses", V, vi, 1 in 
P. G., VIII, 1138), and I Thess., v, 3, as the saying 
of the Apostle (ibid.. V, xxx, 2 in P. G., VII. 1205). 
Tertullian quotes at length passages from each of the 
five chapters of I Thess. to prove his thesis of the 
resurrection of the body (“Liber de resurrectione 
carnis", xxiVj in P. L., II, 874); and uses the Epistle 
against Marcion (“Adv. Marcionem", V, xv in P. L., 
II, 541). St. Clement of Alexandria (a. d. 190-210) 
very often cites this brief letter — cf. “Psodagogus", 

I, V, 19 (Stahliii’s ed., I, 101) and “Stromata", 1, i, 6 
(StfiMin's ed., II, 5) for I Thess., ii, 5-7; “Stromata”, 

II. xi, 4, IV, xii (Stahlin's ed., II, 138 and 286), for an 
allusion to l Thess., iv, 3, and an accurate citation of 
six verses (3-8) of the same chapter; “Psedagogus", 
II, ix, III, xii, IV, xxii (Stahlin’s ed. I, 206 and 288, 
and P. G., VIII, 1352) for the appeal to almost every 
verse of I Thess., v, i. e. verses 5, 8, 13, 15, 19, 22; 
“Stromata", I, xi (Stahlin's ed., II, 34) for a quota- 
tion from the same chapter. So strong is the external 
evidence in favour of the authenticity of 1 Thess. as 
to convince all scholars save only those who, on ac- 
count of internal evidence, deny to Paul the authen- 
ticity of all his Epistles. 

(2) Internal evidence. — In I Thess. all the main 
Pauline doctrines are taught, — the Death and Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ (i, 10; iv, 14; v, 10); His 
Divinity and Sonship of the living Uod (i, 9, 10) ; the 
resurrection of our bodies (iv, 15-18) ; the mediator- 
ship of Christ (v, 10); the call of the nations to the 
Kingdom of Christ, which is the Church (ii^ 12). sanc- 
tification by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit (iv, 8). 
The plain and direct style, the writer's affectionate 
concern for his spiritual children, his impatience of 
Judaizers, the preponderance of personal over doc- 
trinal statements, the frank and honest self-revela- 
tion of the writer — all these distinctly Pauline char- 
acteristics argue strongly for the authenticity of 
this letter. 

Baur, the prime mover of neo-Ttibingen ideas, was 
the first to wave aside recklessly all external evidence 
and seriously to attack the authenticity of I Thess. 
from internal evidence (cf .“ Der Apostel Paulus", ed. 2, 
II, 94) . He was followed by Nowack, ‘ ‘ Der Ursprung 
des Christentums" (Leipzig, 1857), II, 313; Volkmar, 
“Mose, Prophezie und Himmelfahrt" (Leipzig, 
1867), 114; and Van der Vries, “De beiden brieven 
aan de Thessalonicensen" (Leyden. 1865). The rea- 
sons which impel Baur and his followers are trivial, 
(i) The lack of doctrine makes the letter unworthy of 
Paul. We have noted that the main heads of Paul’s 
teaching are included in this short letter. Moreover, 
the letter is a most touching revelation of the great 
heart of 8t. Paul and as such alone is befitting the out- 
spoken Apostle, (ii) The Epistle is a clumsy for- 
gery. The author has worked up his story from Acts. 
Paul could not have written ii, 14-16. It is 
far-fetched to compare the woes inflicted by the Jews 
upon the Church of Thessalonica with the ills they 
wrought upon the Church of Judea. It is un-Pauline 
to set Jewish Christians up as an example to Gentile 
converts (Baur, op, cit., 482). These purely subjec- 
tive objections are worthless. The Apostle was too 
broad-minded to be tied down to the narrow ideas 
of Baur. True, in his later letters — to the Romans 
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and Corinthians and Galatians, for instance — we 
might not look for the juxtaposition of Jewish with 
Gentile Christians; but the Judaizers were not so 
troublesome to Paul when he wrote to the Thessa- 
lonians as when he wrote to the Romans. 

(iii) The expression fie he ahroh ^ 6pyif tlf 

rrfXos. ‘‘the wrath hath come upon them unto the 
end” (ii, 16), naturally refers to the destruction of 
Jerusalem (a. d. 70) as an accomplished punishment 
of the Jews for killing the Lord Jesus. This is an 
unwarranted assumption. The phrase HXos is 
indefinite; it has no definite article nor any defining 
qualificative; it modifies fi0^a<r€ and refers to no defi- 
nite end either accomplished or to be accomplished. 
St. Paul indefinitely but surely sees the oncoming 
end, reads the easily legible writing on the wall, and 
interprets that writing: *‘The wrath [of God) hath 
come upon them even unto making an end of them”, 
^v) Baur (op. cit., 485) finds the eschatology of the 
£pistle un-PauIine. In the Epistles to the Coriii- 
tnians, Romans, and Galatians, for instance, there is 
no diving into the future, nothing said of the Parousia, 
or second comiM of Jesus. But the reason is clear, — 
those to whom Paul wrote his great and later Epistles 
had not the eschatological difficulties of the Tnessa- 
lonians to meet. He adapted his letters to the wants 
of those to whom he wrote. The very fact that the 
apprehension of an immediate Parousia is not men- 
tioned in the later letters would have prevented a 
forjijer from palming off as Pauline such an unusual 
tome. 

B. Canonicity . — The two Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians are included among the canonical books ac- 
cepted by the Councils of the Vatican, of Trent, and of 
Florence, and are among the homologournena of all 
early lists of canonical New-Testament Scriptures; for 
instance, to mention only such early lists as accord 
with the received canon of Trent, these two Epistles 
are listed in the Muratorian Fragnient (a. i>. 195- 
205), in the canons of St. Athanasius of Alexandria 
(a. d. 373), of the Third Council of Carthage (a. d. 
397), in which Saint Augustine took part, of St. 
Epiphauius (a. n. 403), of Innocent 1 (a. d. 405), and 
of Gelasms (a. d. 492). In fact there can be no rea- 
son whatsoever to doubt the canonicity of either 
letter. 

C. Time and Place.^The textue receptus, at the end 
of the two Epistles, gives a subscription stating that 
they were written from Athens {iypd^pT) dirfi 'AdrjvQv); 
and this same subscription is contained in the great 
uncial codices A, IP, K*, U — that is, Alexandrinus 
(fourth century), Vaticanus (fifth-century corrector), 
Mosquensis, ana Angelicus (both of the ninth cen- 
tury); it is likewise translated in important Latin, 
Syriac, and Coptic MSS. None the less, there can 
be no doubt but that the letters were written during 
Paurs first stay in Corinth. Timothy had been sent 
to Thessalonica by Paul from Athens (I Thess., iii, 2). 
Hence some Fathers inferred that, on this misHion, 
Timothy brought along I Thess. The inference is 
wrong. As Rendel Harris says in “The Expositor” 
(189^, 174, Paul may have sent another letter from 
Athens by Timothy to the Thessalonians. He cannot 
have sent 1 Thess. from there by him. Paul clearly 
states that Timothy had retuniM from Thessalonica 
before the writing of I Thess. (cf. iii, 6). Whither 
did he return? I Thess. does not state. Acts, xviii, 
5, supplies answer. When Timothy returned from 
Macedonia with Silas to Paul, the Apostle was at 
Corinth. The news brought him by Timothy was 
the occasion of I Thess. Moreover, in the greeting 
with which each letter begins, the names of Paul, 
Silvanus (i. e. Silas), and Timothy are grouped to- 
gether: and we know that the three were together at 
Corinth (Acts, xviii, 5) during PauVs first visit to that 
city (cf. also 11 Cor., i, 19). We have no proof that 
f.h«v wATc ever elsewhere together. I Thess., then, 


was written during the eighteen months Paul stayed 
at Corinth, i. e. in the year 48 or 49, according to the 
chronology of Hamack, “Chronolqgie der altchriflt- 
lichen Littemtur" (Leip*ig, 1897), i; 717: intheyew 
V according to the commonly received scheme 
'T chronology. Both letters are generally con- 
sidered to be the earliest extant writings of 8t. Paul, 
^nne few now deem it proved that Paul wrote to the 
bouth Galatians even before he wrote to the Thessa- 
lonians, cf, Zahn, “Einleitung in das Neue Testa- 
ment” (Leipzig, 1897), 1, 138. 

D. Ocmsion.— Having arrived at Athens. Paul at 
once set himself to convert the Jews, proselytes and 
Gentiles of that city. Among the latter he met with 
unusually small success. The Epicureans and 
Stoics for the most part rated him as a talkative 
lounger in the ai^>ra and either berated him with ridi- 
cule upon the Hill of Ares or waved him aside (Acts, 

16-32). Meanwhile he trembled for the Church 
of Thessalonica. So long as he had been there, only 
the Jews strove to set his work at naught; now in his 
absence, the Gentiles joined the Jews (1 Thess., ii, 14), 
and niaile a vigorous onslaught upon the faiin of his 
children. Paul yearned mightily to see their face 
once more. In his intense affection and concern, he 
breaks away from his wonted first plural ; “ Wo wuled 
to have come to you, even 1, Paul, and that once and 
again; but Satan nindered us” (ii, 18). The hindrance 
wrought by Satan was probably a security against hia 
return given by Jason and some friends (Acts, xvii, 
9) . Bein^ unable to fallow the yearnings of his heart, 
Paul sent Timothy to save the flock from the ravening 
wolves (1 Thess., ii, 2), The Acts make no mention 
of this legation of Timothy from Athens to Thessa- 
loniea. Not long after, Paul left for Corinth (Acts, 
xviii, I). Thither Timothy, who returned from 
Thessalonica, brought barsk an eyewitnejss’s testi- 
mony as to the conditions of the faithful of that city. 
Rendel Harris, in “The Expositor” (1898), 167, 
thinks that the Thessiilonians sent Paul a letter by 
Timothy and, to make good his theory, anpe^ to 
1 Thess., i, 2, 5; ii, 1, 5, 9-'13; iii, 3-6. Tnere may 
be .some ground for such coniecturo in “We also” (xal 
iifieU) of I, li, 13; “Also I” (Kiyi^) of L iii, 5, and in 
“you hiive a good remembrance of us always” 
(fx^re pvtlap dyaO^v) of I, iii, 0. Be this as it 
may, whether by letter or by word of mouth, Tim- 
othy fully informed Paul of the needs of the Christian 
community at Thessalonica; and these needs were the 
occasion of the first Epistle to that coinmuni^, 

E. Contenia. — No other letter of Paul to a Church 
is so free and easy and epistolary as is this letter; it 
defies strict doctrinal analysis, and is far more per- 
sonal than doctrinal. Merely for the sake of some 
division, wc may consider chanters i and iii as personal, 
chapters iv and v as doctrinal. (1) Personal part — a 
missionary’s free outjKiuring of a noble hearths yearn- 
ings. — He is filled with joy at hearing how they stand 
fast by the faith which he preached to them (i^ 2, 8); 
fondly talks about his labours and about his stay 
with them (i, 9-ii, 12); thanks God for the way they 
received from him the word of God (ii, 13-16); deli- 
cately hints at his apprehensions for them, by telling 
how at Athens he yearned to see them, how he sent 
Timothy in his stead, how relieved he now is as Tim- 
othy^s message has brought him peace of mind 
(ii, 17-iii, 10). Then follows a brier and beautiful 
prayer which sums up the yearnings of the great soul 
of the Apostle (iii, 11-13). 

(2) E^ctrinal part.— With this prayer ends what is 
meant to be free and epistolary. Now follows a little 
hrase of transition — “For the rest, therefore, 
rethren” — and a thoroughly Pauline and dire<^ ex- 
hortation upon how they ”ought to walk and to 
please God” by purity (iv, 1-8), brotherly lore 
(iv, 9-10), and peaceful toil (verse 11). The peace 
of everyday toil had been disturbed by a fanatical 
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lethargy due to the supposed oncoming Parousia. 
Hence the eschatoloiricai passage that follows. The 
bret^en who have oied will have part in the Second 
Ofttning just as they that are now alive (verses 12—17) ; 
the time of the Parousia is uncertain, so that watch- 
fulness and not lethargy are needed (v^ 1-11). The 
letter en^ with a series of pithy and pomted exhorta- 
tions to respect for their religious teachers, and to the 
other virtues that make up the glory of Christian life 
(v, 12-22) ; the Apostolic benediction and salutation, a 
request for prayers and the charge that the letter be 
read in public (verses 23-28) . 

III. Second Epistle. A. Authenticily. (1) Ex- 
ternal Evidence. — MS, evidence is the same for II 
Thess. as for I These., so, too, the evidence of the 
ancient versions. The Apostolic and Apologetic 
Fathers are more clearly in favour of II Thess, than 
of I Thess. St. Ignatius, in Rom., x, 3, cites a phrase 
of II Thess., hi, 5, row XpwrTov, ^'in the 

patience of Christ”. St. Polycarp (XI, 3) refers the 
letter expressly to Paul, although, by a slip of the mem- 
ory, he takes it that the Apostle glories (II Thess., i, 
4) in another Macedonian Church, that of the 
Philippians; elsewhere (XI, 1) Polycarp uses II Thess,, 
hi, 15. St. Justin (about a. d. 150), in “Dialog.”, 
xxxii (P. G., VI, 544), seems to have in mind the 
eschatological language of this letter. Besides it is 
set down as Pauline in the Canon of Marcion (about 
A. D. 140). 

(2) Internal Evidence. — The literary dependence 
of II Thess. on I Thess. cannot be gainsaid. The 
writer of the former must have written the latter^ and 
that too' not verv long thereafter. II Thess., ii, 15. 
and iih 6, are to Be explained by I Thess. ^ iv, 1-8 and 
11. The style of the two letters is admittedly iden- 
tical; the prayers (I, iii, 11, v. 23; II, ii, 16, lii, 16), 
greetings (I, i, 1; II, i, 1, 2), thanks (I, i, 2; II, i, 3), 
and transitions (I, iv, 1 ; II, iii, 1) are remarkably alike 
in form. Two-thirds of II Thess. is like to I Thess. 
in vocabulary and style. Moreover, the structure of 
the Epistle, its subject-matter, and its affectionate 
outbursts of prayer for the recipients and of exhorta- 
tion are all decidedly Pauline characteristics. The 
argument from internal evidence is so strong as to 
have won over such critics as Harnack (Chronologie, 
1, 238) and Jttlicher (Einleitung, 40). Schmiedel, Holtz- 
mann, Weizacker, and others deny the force of this 
argument from internal evidence. Its very similarity 
to I Thess. in vocabulary and style is made to mili- 
tate against the authenticity of II Thess, ; the letter is 
too Pauline; the author was a clever forger, who, 
some sixty years later, took up I Thess. and worked it 
over. There has been no motive assigned for such a 
forgery; no proof given that any post- Apostolic 
writer was so cunning as to palm off this letter as a 


Pauline imitation. 

Eschatology of Paul. — The chief objection is that 
the eschatology of II Thess. contradicts that of I 
Thess.: the letter is in this un-Pauline. In I Thess., 
iv, 14-v, 3, the writer says the Parousia is imminent ; in 
II Thess., ii, 2-12, iii, ll, the writer sets the Parousia 
a long time off, Non-Catholics who hold the Pauline 
authorship of t^e two letters jfenerally admit that 
Paul predicted 4he second coming would be within 
his own lifetime and deem that the signs narrated in 
II Thess., ii, as preludes to that coming do not imply 
a long interval nor that Paul expected to die before 
these signs occurred. Catholics insist that Paid can- 
not have said the Parousia would be during his life- 
time. Had he said so he would have erred: the in- 
spired word of God would err; the error would be that 
of the Holy Spirit more than of Paul. True, the 
l^uay Version seems to imply that the Parousia is at 
hand: “Then we who are alive, who are left, shall be 
taken up tocher with them in the clouds to meet 
Christ, into the air, and so shall we always be with the 
(I Thess., iv, 16). The Vulgate is no clearer: 


“ Nos, qui vivimus, quiresiduisumus etc. (iv, 15-17) . 
The original text solves the diflSculty: U 

wiipa\§iw6t*tpoi, dfUL Here the 

Hellenistic S 3 natax parallels the Attic. The sentence 
is conditional. The two participles pr^nt stand for 
two futures preceded by the participles have the 
place of a protasis. The translation is: “We, if we be 
alive — if we be left — [on earth], shall be taken up” etc. 
A simils^ construction is used By Paul in I Cor., xi. 2^ 
(cf. Moulton, “Grammar of New Testament Greek”, 
Edinburgh, 1906, I, 230). St. Paul is here no more 
de^ite about the time of the Parousia than he was in 
I Thess., V, 2, when he wrote “that the day of the 
Lord shall so come, as a thief in the night. ” There is 
in St. Paurs eschatology the very same indefiniteness 
about the time of the Parousia that there is in the 
eschatological sayings of Jesus as related in the 
Synoptics (Matt., xxiv, 6-45; Mark, xiii, 7-37; Luke, 
xxi, 20-36). “Of that day or hour no man knoweth, 
neither the angels in heaven, nor the Son, but the 
Father” (Mark, xiii, 32). In the deposit of faith 
given by the Father to the Son, to be given by the 
Son to the Church, the time of the Parousia was not 
contained. We readily admit that St. Paul did not 
know the time of the Parousia; we cannot admit that 
he knew it wrong and wrote it wrong as the inspired 
Word of God and a part of the deposit of faith. 

As for the further objection that the a|x>calyptic 
character of ii, 2-12, is post-Pauline and dependent 
upon so late a composition as the Apocalypse of John 
(a. d. 93-96) or, worse still, upon the Nero redivivus 
story (Tacitus, “Hist.”, II, viii), we answer that this 
assertion is entirely gratuitous. St. Paul got his 
apocalyptic ideas from the very same source as John, 
that is either from revelation to himself or from the 
Old Testament or from tradition. Most of the details 
of his apocalyptic description of the Parousia are 
given in other apocalypses (I John, ii, 18; Matt., 
xxiv, 24; Luke, xxi, 8; Mark, xiii, 22; Deut., xiii, 1-5; 
Ezech., xxxviii and xxxix; Dan., vii-ix, xi, xii, etc.). 
The man of sin, Antichrist, Belial, the well-nigh com- 
plete triumph of evil just before the end of time, the 
almost general apostasy, the portents, and other items 
arc features familiar to Old-Testament and New- 
Testament apocalyptic writings. 

B. Canonidfy. — The canonicity of II Thess. has 
been treated together with that of I Thess. 

C. 'Time and Place. — II Thess. was written at 
Corinth not long after I Thess., for both Timothy and 
Silas are still with Paul (i, 1), and the silence of the 
Acts shows that, once Paul left Corinth, Silas was not 
again his companion in the ministry. There seem to 
be allusions in iii, 2, to the troublous stay of a year 
and a half at Corinth (Acts, xviii); in ii, 14, to the 
letter quite recently written to the Thessalonians; 
and in iii, 7-9, to the ministry of Paul among them as 
not long passed. 

D. Occasion. — The eschatology of I Thess. had 
been misunderstood by the Thessalonians; they took 
it, the day of the Lord was at hand (ii, 2) ; they were 
overwrought by the exaggerations of some meddlers 
and perhaps by a forged letter which purported to 
have come from Paul (ii, 2; iii, 17). Moreover the 
disorderly conduct of some (iii, 6, 11) gave the 
Apostle no little concern; this concern he showed by 
the letter. 

E. CorUerUs. — The three chapters into which the 
letter is now divided, aptly analyze the thought. In 
the first chapter are a greeting^ thanksgiving for the 
faith and love of the Thessalomans, and an assurance 
of Divine recompense to them and to their persecu- 
tors. In the second chapter is the main thought of 
the letter— the eschatology. Certain signs are de- 
tailed which must precede the Parousia. Until th^ 
signs appear, there is no reason for terror or taking 
leave of their senses. The third chapter is the usum 
Pauline request for prayers, a charge to avoid the 
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disorderly, a truly Pauline allusion to the example he 
get them, and the final identification of the letter by a 
greeting written with his own hand. 

Of the Greek Fathers whose oommentarias on I and 11 These, 
have come down to us. St. John CHRYeoaTOM is by far the most 
scholarly; XHEonoRer is pithy and to the point. Theodors 
or MopauasTJA (about a. d. 416) forces the Apostle to his 
ideas. Euthauus thb Dbacon depends on Thbodorb, St. 
John Damascene on St. John Chrysostom. Amons the Latin 
Fathers Ambrosiastbb (about 730) at times errs in matters 
of faith; Primasius (about 656) collated the expositions of 
Ambbosiastbr, Pblaqius. St. Auqubtins, and St. Jerome. 
The great Catholic oommentators of more recent time are: 
JosTiNiANi (Lyons, 1612). a Lapidb (Antwerp, 1614), Cajetan 
(Rome, 1529), Sai.mbr6n (Madrid, 1602), Kistemaker (MUnster, 
1822), McEvilly (Dublin, 1876), Bispinq (Monster, 1873), 
Maunouby (Paris, 1878), Roehm (Passau, 1885), Johannes 
(Dillingen, 1898), Panek (Ratisbon, 1886), Prat, ha thiohate 
de Saint Paul (Paris, 1908), Picon lo (Paris, 1837), Pbronne 
(Paris, 1881), Toussaint (Paris, 1910). The chief Protestant 
commentaries are those of Liohtfoot i Notes, 1895), Drummond 
(1899), Findlay (1904), Miluqan (1908), Sckmiedbl (1892), 
B. Weiss (1896). 

Walter Drum. 


ThesBidoxiica (Saloniki), titular metropolis in 
Macedonia. It was at first a village called Alia, situ- 
ated not far from Axius, the modern Vardar; it subse- 
quently took the name of Therma, from the thermal 
springs east and south of it. The gulf on which it 
was situated was then called the Thermaic Gulf. 
After having sheltered the fleet of King Xerxes and 
having belonged to the Athenians during the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, Therma passed to the kings of Mace- 
donia after the death of Alexander. Cassander, t he 
son of Antipater, having enlarged the village and 
transported thither the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing villages, called it Thessalonica, in honour of his 
wife. Thenceforth the city grew steadily in import- 
ance. Unsuccessfully besieged by A^milius Paulus, 
it only opened its gates after the victory of Pydna 
which made the Romans masters of Macedonia 
(168 B. c.). The kingdom was then divided into four 
districts, each of which had its capital and its am- 
venlus. Thessalonica was the capital of the second 
district. In 146 b. c. Macedonia was made a single 
province with Thessalonica as capital. This was tlie 
arrangement until the third and fourth century of 
our era, when four provinces were again formed. 
The proconsul had his residence at Thessalonica, as 
did later the prefect of lllyricum Orientalo, who first 
resided at Sirmium. During the first civil war Thes- 
salonica was the principal headquarters of Ponipey and 
the Roman senators; during the second it supported 
Anthony and Octavius against the Triumvirs, receiv- 
ing from them after the battle of Philippi the title of 
free city and other advantages, b('ing allowed to 
administer its own affairs and obeying magistrates 
called politarchs. 

Thessalonica received the title of colonia under the 
Emperor Valerian. Theodosius the Great punished 
the revolt of its inhabitants (390) by a general mas- 
sacre in which 7000 were slain. In 479 the Goths 
attacked the city. Between 675 and 681 the Slavs 
un8ucc45S8fully besieged Thessalonica four times. On 
31 July, 904, a Mussulman corsair, Leo of Tripoli, 
c^e unexpectedly with his fleet and attacked the 
city, then the second in the empire, captured and 
pillaged it, and took away a great many prisoners. A 
dramatic account of the affair was written by a priest 
of Thessalonica, John Cameniates, who was an eye- 
witness (Schlumbcrger, “Nic^phore Phocas”, Pans, 
1890, 35 sqq.). In 1083 Euthymius, Greek Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, was commissioned by Alexius 1 Com- 
nenus to negotiate peace at Thessalonica with Tan- 
cred of Sicily, who had conquered a portion of Epirus 
and Macedonia and threatened to take possession of 
the rest. In August, 1185, Guillaume d’Hauteriye, 
King of Sicily, besieged Thessalonica by 8^^ 
fleet of 200 ships and by land with an army of 80,000 
men; the city was captured, and all resistance from 
the Greeks punished with death. In the following 


year the city was recaptured by the Bysantines; the 
metropolit^ Eustathius wrote an account of the 
campaign in a homily, which was read during the 
l^nt of 1186. In 1204, after the Latins had occumbd 
Constantinople and a portion of the Bysantine Sni- 
pire, Boniface, Marquis of Monferrato, proclaimed 
himself King of Thessalonica, his Latin Kingdom 
depending on the Latin Empire of Byzantium. He 
^ if against the Bulgars, whose tsar, the 

terrible C^ojim, was assassinated under the walls of 
Ihessalonica in 1207, and against the Greeks from 
Epirus, In 1222 the latter put an end to the Frankish 
Kingdom and took possession of Thessalonica. setting 
up an independent empire, the rival of that of Nicaea, 
with Theodore Comnonus as first sovereign. He was 
defeated in 1230 at Klokotinitsa by the Bulgar Tsar, 
Assen II, and most of his empire passed into the 
hands of the Bulgars. Thessalonica with the remain- 
ing cities was given to Theodore’s brother, the Em- 
peror Manuc'l 

In 1242 after a successful campaign against the 
Eniporor of Thessalonica, John Vatatses, Emperor of 
Nicaia, forced John Angelo to take only the title of 
despot and to declare himself his vassal. After the 
expedition of Vatatzes in 1246 Thessalonica lost all 
independence and was annexed to the Empire of 
Nica‘a whi(;h in 1261 was once more removed to Con- 
stantinople. Unable to defend it against the Turks, 
the Greeks in 1423 sold Thessalonica to the Venetians, 
the city being capt ured 28 March, 1430, by the Sultan 
Murad and definitively incorporated in the Ottoman 
Empire. It, was the scene of unheard-of cruelties on 
the part of the Turks. In order to wi'aken the Greek 
element, so powerful in the city and in that part of 
Macedonia, the Sublime Porto offered a refuge about 
the end of the sixteenth century to the Jews driven 
from Spain by Philip II. They now number 80,600 
out of 120,(K)0 inhabitants; the remainder of the popu- 
lation consists of 'I'urks^ Greeks, Bulgars, Aimenians, 
and nearly 3000 Catholics. The parish is directed by 
the Lazarists, the schools by the Christian Brothers. 
Thessalonica, which is the capital of a vilayet, grows 
constantly in inqiortance, owing to its situation and 
its commerce, as wcdl as to the part it played in the 
two military revolutions of 1908 and 1909 which 
modified the authoritative r('*gime of the Turkish 
Empire. 

The establishment of Christianity in Thessalonica 
seems to dale from 8t. Paul’s first journey to the city 
(see Theksalonians, Epistles to the). Secundus 
and Aristarcjhus, com]>anion8 of 8t. Paul, were na- 
tives of Thessalonica (Acts, xx, 4); Demas who 
abandoned the Apostle to go thither, seems likewise 
to have been born there (11 Tim., iv, 9). According 
to Origon, who repeats an ancient tradition (‘'Com- 
ment, in Kp. all Horn.”, in P. G., XIV, 1289), Gaius 
was the first Bishop of Thessalonica. Four persons 
of this name are mentioned in the New Testament, 
but the Gaius of Origen would be a native of Corinth 
(I Cor., i, 14). Melito of Sardes relates that Anto- 
nia us Pius wrote to the Thessalonians not to tolerate 
in their city the tumult against the Christians (Euse- 
bius, “Hist, eccl”, IV, 26). Alexander assisted at 
the Council of Nic®a in 325, at Tyre in 335, and at the 
consecration of the Holy Bepulchre in the same year. 
At the end of the same century Acholiiw baptized 
Theodosius the Great. Le Quien has compiled a list of 
74 Greek titulars of this city, some of whom do not 
belong to it. Father Petit continued his task and 
gives a biographical account of more than 130. The 
most famous were: Rufus, who in the early fifth cen- 
tury a ted constantly as intermediary between the 
papacy and the Eastern Churches; Eusebius, the cor- 
respondent of St. Gregory the Great and author of a 
work in ten books against the Monophysites: John, 
who early in the seventh century compiled the first 
book on the miracles of St. Demetrius; St. Joseifli, 
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brother of St. Theodore the Studite, and the victim 
in 832 of the Iconoclast persecutions; Leo the Phi- 
losopher, professor at the Magnaura, the master of 
Photius and of all the literary celebrities of the period; 
Michael Chumnos, the author of several canonic^ 
treatises in the twelfth century; Basil of Achrida, who 
took part in the theological discussions with the en- 
voys of the pope or of the Emperor of the West; 
Eustachius, tne celebrated scholiast of Homer; Gre- 
gory Palamas, the defender of the Hesychast theories 
and the bitter enemy of the Catholics in the four- 
teenth century, who is still regarded as one of the 
greatest doctors of the Schismatic Church; Isidore 
Glabas; Simeon, liturgist and canonist, d. in 1429, a 
year before the capture of the city by the Turks. 

When Illyricum Orientale, comprising the two civil 
Dioceses of Dacia and Macedonia, was ceded by Gra- 
tian in 379 to the Empire of the East, Pope St. 
Damasus in order to retain Jurisdiction over these dis- 
tant provinces appointed the Bishop of Th^salonica 
his vicar Apostolic. In this capacity the bishop pre- 
sided at the local councils of the various provinces, 
judging and solving difficulties, save in more serious 
matters, wherein the decision was reserved to the 
pope. He also confirmed the election of metropoli- 
tans and simple bishops and granted authorization to 
proceed to ordination. Finally, he occupied a privi- 
leged place at the oecumenical councils and signed 
their decisions immediately after the patriarchs. He 
thus enjoyed the prerogatives of a patriarch, even to 
bearing the title, but was subject to the Patriarch of 
Rome. The Bishop of Constantinople sought to 
modify this organization by inducing Theodosius II to 
ass a law (14 July, 421) which attached all the 
ishops of Illyria to the Byzantine Church, and by 
having this law inserted in the Code (439); but the 
popes protested against this injustice and prevented 
the application of the law. Until 635 the Vicar Apos- 
tolic of Thessalonica exercised jurisdiction over all the 

S rovinces of Illyricum Orientale, but subsequent to 
fovel xi of Justinian the authority was divided be- 
tween him and the new Archbishop of Justiniana 
Prima. The latter, likewise appointed vicar Apostolic 
of the pope, directed the seven provinces of the north 
while the Bishop of Thessalonica continued to occupy 
the six others: Macedonia Prima, Thessalia, Achaia, 
Creta, Nova and Vetus Epirus. Matters remained so 
until 732 when the Emperor Leo the Isaurian, after 
his excommunication by the pope, connected all the 
bishoprics of Illyria with the Patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople. Thenceforth, despite the protests of 
Rome, Thessalonica was dependent on the Church of 
Byzantium. 

After the establishment of the Latin Kingdom of 
Thessalonica in 1205 Nivelo de Ch^risy, Bishop of 
Soiseons, who had taken an active part in the Fourth 
Crusade, was appointed by Innocent HI (10 Decem- 
ber, 1206) first Latin archbishop of the city. He died 
in the following year; his successors were at first resi- 
dential and afterwards titular (see list in Le Quien, 
'‘Oriens Christ.”, Ill, 1080-96; Eubel, "Hierarchia 
catholica medii aevi”, I, 610; II, 275). From a letter 
of Innocent III written in 1212 we learn that Thessa- 
lonica had then eleven suffragans. Apart from the 
saintly bishops mentioned above Thessalonica had 
other saints: Agape, Irene, and Chionia, rnartyred 
under Diocletian; Agothopodus, deacon^ and Theo- 
dulus, rector, martyred under Diocletian; Anysia, 
martyred under Maximian; Demetrius, martyr, the 
protector of the city, from whose tomb flowed an oil 
which worked miracles, and whose superb basilica has 
been converted into a mosque; David, solitary (sixth 
century); Theodora, d. in 892: etc. The Vicariate 
Apostolic of Macedonia, for the Bulgars, whose titular 
resides at Thessidonica, was estdahshed in 1883. It 
1 m upwards of 6000 Catholics, 26 residential stations, 
33 secular priests, most of them married, 10 Lazarist 


priests, 21 churches and chapels, 27 primary schools 
for boys and girls with 1110 pupils. The seminary, 
directs ^ the Lazarists, is at Zeitenlik, near Thessa- 
lonica. The Sisters of Charity and the Bulgarian 
Eucharistine Sisters also have schools and oiphanages. 

L® QviBN, Ortmi ehrUt., II, 27-66; Tafbl, De Theeealomca 
eiuegue affro (Berlin, 1839); Bisllgt, Obaervatwns aur VhteUnrt 
€t aur lea mimunusnla de la vtUe de Theaealonigue io Hiatoxre de 
VAcadlmxe dea inaenptiona, XXXVIII (Pans), 125 sq. ; Vio- 
ODBOUX, Le Nouveau TeatametU et lea dScouvertea archioloffuittea 
modemea (Paris, 1890), 215-38; Spata, / Siciliani %n Sedonteo 
nell'anno AfCLXXX V (Palermo, 1892); Petit, Lea iviquea da 
Theaaalonique in Echoa d' Orient, IV, V, VI, and VIII: Duchesne, 
VlUyricum eccUaiaaltque in Byzantimache Zeitechn/t, I, 531-50; 
Vailh]^, Annexion d' Illyricum au patriarcal otcunUnxque in 
Echoa d'Orient, XIV, 29-36; Miaaionea catholica (Home, 1007), 
798; Cheyne, Encyclo podia bxblica, s. v. 

S. Vailh£. 

Theveste, titular see of Numidia. The city 
seems to have had some importance even prior to 
Christianity. During the first century of our era 
the Legio III Augusta resided there before being 
transferred to Lambsesis. It was made a colonta 
probably under Trajan. There is mention of a 
council held there by the Donatists. Among its 
saints were St. Lucius, its bishop, who in 256 assisted 
at the Council of Carthage and died for the Faith 
two years later; St. Maximilianus, martyred 12 March, 
295; St. Crispina, martyred 5 December, 304. Some 
of its bishops are known: Romulus in 349; Urbicus in 
411; Felix exiled by the Vandals in 484; Palladius 
mentioned in an inscription. It was rebuilt by the 

atrician Solomon at the beginning of the reign of 

ustinian, and he built a tomb there which still 
exists. Under the Turks Theveste had a garrison 
of janizaries. Since 1851 it has been occupied by the 
French. Under the name of Tebessa it is the capital of 
a canton of the Department of CJonstantine in Algeria. 
It has 7000 inhabitant^ of whom about 1200 are 
Europeans. It has a (Jatholic parish. Tebessa is 
very rich in ancient monuments, among them being a 
triumphal arch of Caracalla, a temple, a Christian 
basilica of the fourth century 216 feet long by 72 feet 
wide, near which are buried a number of pious persons. 

Toulotte, G^og. de VAfrique chrit.: Proconaulaire (Rennes, 
1894), 292-99; Diehl in Nouvellea archives dea miaaiona anentif. 
(Paris, 1893), 325-32; Ballu, Le monaatire byz. de Tlbcaaa 
(Paris, 1897), 

S. Vailh^. 

Thibaris, titular see in Byzacena (Africa), not 
mentioned Iw any ancient author. The official list of 
the Roman (juria places it in Byzacena, but in reality 
it belonged to Africa Proconsularis. An inscription 
fixes the exact site at the ruins now called Henshir 
Hamamet, in a plain watered by the Wady Tibar 
which has retained the name of the town. These 
ruins are situated about five miles north-east of 
Djebba, near the Djebel Gorra Tunaiai. There are 
galena and calamine mines at Djebba. The former 
were worked even in ancient times and are mentioned 
in a letter from St. Cyprian to the faithful of Thibaris 
(Ep. Ivi). The chief ruins are those of an aqueduct 
and a Christian church. Nearby is the native orphan- 
age of St. Joseph of Tibar, where the White Fathers re- 
ceive chiefly Algerian Kabyles. Two bishops of Thi- 
baris are known; Vincent^ present at the Council of 
Carthage in 256, and Victor, at the Conference of 
Carth^e in 411, where his rival was the Donatist, 
Victorian. 

Toulotte, OSog. de VAfrique chrit.: Proconaulaire (Paris, 1892), 
266. 

S. P^tridIjs. 

Thibaut de Champagne.— Thibaut IV, Ck)unt of 
Champagne and King of Navarre, a French poet, b. 
1201, at Troyes; d. 8 July, 1253. He was the posthu- 
mous son of Thibaut III, Count of Champagne and 
Blois, and Blanche, sister of Sancho VII, King of Na- 
varre. He had to defend bis rights to his countship first 
in 1221 against his uncle, Count of Brienne, and later 
against ms aunt, Alice, Queen of Cyprus. Diming 
tne minority q{ liouis IX, he first sided with the 
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nobles- against Blanche of Castile, but he soon sepa- 
rated from them, and being attacked by them, he was 
defended by the queen. In 1234, his uncle Sancho 
VII having died childless, he succeeded him as King of 
Navarre. He was the leader of the crusade organized 
in 1239 by Gregory IX, and landed at Acre on the 

first of September, 
fought several un- 
successful battles, 
and after his troops 
were decisively de- 
feated at Gaza, he 
left Syria on 1 
September, 1240. 
In order to arouse 
the zeal of the no- 
bility for the de- 
fence of the Holy 
Land, he composed 
four songs, known 
as Crusade songs, 
which rank among 
his best; their lit- 
erary value is equal 
to their Christian 
inspiration. Very 
little is known of 
his life after he 
returned from his 
campaign in Palestine. There is some uncertainty 
concerning the place where he died, at Provins, 
Troyes, or in Navarre. He is regarded as one of the 
greatest lyrical poets of the thirteenth century. His 
rhythms are most harmonious, his combinations of 
metres show a real skill, while his expressions are full of 
refinement and true sentiment. His verses have been 
published, under the title of Poesies du Roi de Na- 
varre”, by Levesque do la Ravalli^re (Paris, 1742). 
They consist of sixty-six poems, divided as follows: 
thirty-nine love sings, twelve jeux-partis, or debating 
songs, four Crusade songs, and eight servenlois. Dante 
and Petrarch had the greatest regard for this poet and 
s|K)ke of him in most laudatory terms. 

D’Arbois db Jubainville, Hist, des comtes de Champagne 
(Paris, 1866); Petit de Jullbville, Hist, de la langue et de la 
littircUure fran^aise, II (Paris, 1894) ; Bedier, Chansons de croi- 
Bade (Paris, 1909). 

Louis N. Delamarhe. 
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Thierry of Freiburg (or op Saxony) , a philosopher 
and phvsician of the Middle Ages, and a niember of 
the Order of Saint Dominic. We cannot with any do 
gree of certainty identify him with Frater Theodori- 
cus, who in 1283, was named prior of the convent of 
Wilrzburg, but there is abundant evidence that at the 
Chimter General held at Strasburg (1293) he was 
madfe superior general of the province of Germany, 
holding this post until 1296. In 1297 we find him at 
Paris, teaching the ^‘Sentences” of Peter Lombard; 
in 1303, at C^lenz; and in 1304, at Toulouse, tak- 
ing part in the Chapter General of his order. In 1310, 
the Chapter General of Plaisance appointed him Vf- 
carim ProvincicB TeuUmicodf while awaiting the nomi- 
nation of a new provincial. Nothing is known of his 
after life, 

Thieny was a very active writer. A list of the 
works of Dominican authors, compiled in 1330, as- 
cribes to him thirty-one different treatises, twenty-one 
of which are still in existence, on the most diverse sub- 
jects of theolopr, metaphysics, and cosmology. But 
the one whicn especially redounds to the glory of 
Thierry is that composed in 1304 De Fride” for the 
Chapter General of Toulouse, at the request of Amdric 
de Plaisance, superior-general of the order. Therein 
with wonderful clearness Thierry describes the differ- 
ent reflections and refractions of every ray which forms 
either the first or second rainbow. This experiment 
was made with a spherical drop of water. Further- 


more, with the help of spherical glass vases filled with 
water, he verified experimentally the phenomena 
which he planned. This work, which made its author 
a precursor of Descartes, is a model of the krt of logi- 
cally combining experiments. 

Venturi-Rkoiano, C<»mf?i«nfari sopta la st&ria e le tearie detl* 
<rfnca, I (Bologim, 1614), pt. Ill: Dell' Fride, oto., 149-246. 
Krebs, Meister Dietrich (Theodoricus Tmtonicua de Vriberg) ««»r* 
Le6en. seine Werke. seine WiMtnBekaft in BeitP&ge »ur GeBchidlue det 
Philosophie des MUtslaUerB TeadB u. (Inter Buehungen, V (MOinstor, 
1900), 5-6. 

Pierre Duhem. 


Thiers, Louis-Adolphb, French statesman and 
historian, first president of the Third French Repub- 
lic, b. at Marseilles, 16 April, 1797; d. at Paris, 3 
Sept., 1877. Established at Paris in 1821 he at once 
took an important place in the Liberal Opposition 
Press as editor of the “ Constitutionnel”, ana in the 
literary world through his “Histoire de la revolution 
frangaise” (10 vols., 1823-27). The foundation in 
1829 of “Le National” by Thiers, Mignet, and Ar- 
mand Carrel provided the Liberals with a powerful 
weapon against the Polignac ministry, and furthered 
the movement whicli resulUHl in 1830 in the fall of 
the Bourbons. A proclamation drawn up by Thiers 
29 July, 1830. direct(*d the attention of the people to 
the Due d'Orl^ans who became King Ivouis-Philippe. 
Thiers became a member of the French Academy in 
1834 and between 1830 and 1840 was several times 
minister under the July Monarchy. When the long 
Guizot ministry freed him from political occupations 
he undertook the “Histoire du consulat et dfe P<^ra- 
pire” (20 vols., 1845~(i2). It was he who caused the 
adoption by the Chamber of Deputies, 3 May, 1845, 
of an order of the day aimed at the Jesuits and stipu- 
lating that the Chamber should rely on the Govern- 
ment, to enforce the laws of the State. The result 
of this vote was the negotiation undertaken at Rome 
by the ambassador Rossi in behalf of the Govern- 
ment of Louis-Philippe to secure the suppression of the 
Jesuits in Franco. In 1846 Thiers accused the Gui- 
zot ministry of making concessions to the Catholic 
party at the expense of the university. But after the 
advent of the Second Republic, having taken fright 
at the rise of certain Revolutionary ideas, he served 
the interests of the Church, and as early as March, 
1848, he acknowknlged in a letter to Madier de Mont- 
jan that his ideas had changed with regard to liberty 
of instruction . In 
the committee 
w h i c h prepared 
the vote for the 
loi Falloux Thif‘r8 
was influenced by 
Dupanloup ana 
declared to Cousin: 

“Thcabb<^ is right. 

In fighting against 
the congregations 
we have fought 
against justice and 
virtue and we owe 
them reparation.” 

He voted also for 
the Roman expedi- 
tion. 

Under the Sec- 
ond Empire Thiers 
was elected (1863) 
deputy of the Op- 
position, but on 

he criticised in the Chamber the Italian revolution and 
besought the Government of Napoleon not to permit 
the downfall of the temporal power. After Raving 
eloquently opposed the policy of the Second Empire 
with regard to Prussia he was sent to various 
pean courts by the Bureau of National Defence, whicn 
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was seeking assistance for defeated France. On 8 
Feb., 1871, he was elected deputy by twenty-six 
departments, and nine days later the National Assm- 
bly aknost unanimously elected him chief executive. 
He negotiated the Treaty of Frankfort and induced 
the Assembly of Bordeaux (1 Maxch, 1871) to ratify 
the peace preliminaries. The rigorous measures by 
which he overcame the Commune of Paris made many 
enemies for him. It is still a debated question whether 
he might have saved the life of Mgr Darboy by 
consenting to release the revolutionist Blanquil. 
Several episcopal nominations made under Thiers by 
the philosopher Jules Simon, minister of public wor- 
ship, redounded to the glory of the French episcopate. 
After the treaty with Germany (15 March, 1873) for 
the evacuation of French territory the National 
Assembly declared that Thiers deserved well of his 
country. But the defeat at Paris of his friend R4- 
musat'by the Radical Barodet and the subsequent 
disturbances among the Monarchists in the Assembly 
induced Thiers to resign his office 24 May, 1873. He 
was succeeded by MacMahon. Having thus given 
up power Thiers took his seat in the Left Centre of 
the Assembly amid the applause of the Left; and 
although the advanced members of the Left, because 
of his severity during the Commune, deliberately 
treated him as “a sinister old man^’, he upheld with 
all his strength and prestige during his last years 
a policy desiroed to bring about the defeat of the 
Right and of MacMahon. His long career sometimes 
seems inconsistent. After having contributed by his 
historical works to the prestige of Nap)oleon I and by 
his vote to the election of the future Napoleon 111 
to the presidency of the Republic, he became the 
adversary of the Empire. After having supi:)orted 
anti-religious Liberalism under theRestoraf ion and the 
monarchy of July, he supported the Catholic claims 
under the Second Republic, and during his old age 
under the Third Republic he assisted the anti-clerical 
parties. But the unity of his life consisted in his 
always being the defender of a certain category of 
ideas, aspirations, and interests proper to a social 
class — the bourgeoisie; and his book on the right of 
ownership (1848), besides being very interesting as a 
document, is the expression of an individualistic con- 
ception, more pagan than Christian, of the right of 
ownership, one which is the very antithesis of social 
Christianity. He was buried with the rites of 
the church. 

Calmon, Discours parlemerUoirea de M. Thiers (16 vols., Paris, 
1878-89); Thikes, Notes et Souvenirs, 1870-1873 (Pans, 1893); 
Licaorr, Life of L. Ad Thiers (New York, 1897}; Julbs Simon, 
Le Oouvemement de M. Thiers (Paris, 1876, tr. New York, 1829); 
Hanotaux, Hist, de la France contemporaine: Le Oouvernement 
de M. Thiers (Paris, 1903); de MaRCERe, UAssemhUe nationale 
de 1871, gouvemement de M. Thiers (Paris, 1904) ; Gautherot, 
VExchange des t^ages. Thiers et Mgr Darboy (Paris, 1910); 
Pierre Simon, Thiers chef du pouvoir ex^cuttf (Paris, 1911). 

Georges Goyatj. 

Thietmar of Mortoburf « See Dithmar. 

Thignioat titular see in Numidia. The Roman 
Curia's official list of titular sees places Thignica in 
Numidia. It belonged to Proconsular Africa, its ruins 
are called Ain Toimga, south-west of Testour, Tunisia. 
They are very extensive and cover the summit and 
slopes of a series of hills. One inscription calls it 
‘‘UvitasThignioensis” and states that it was divided 
into three parts, another that it became a munidpium 
at the beginning of the thnd century under the 
name of ^‘municipiiun Septimium Aui^ium Antonini- 
anum Herculeum Frugifenim Thignica". Towards 
the centre of the ruins is a Bysantme fortress, trape- 
zoidal in shape, flanked by five square towers. Here 
an inscription mcdces mention of the proconsul Do- 
mitius Z^ophilus (32fi-32), famous in the annals of 
Christian Africa. Among the other rums are a small 
triumphal arch, a temple, a Christian church the re- 
mains of the enclosure, etc. D«^ite the splendour and 


importance of this town we know only one bishop. 
Aundius, who assisted in 411 at the Conference of 
Carthage where he had a Donatist rival. 

Toulottb, Oiographie de VAfnque ehritienne. Proeonstdaire 
(PariA, 1892), 269-271; Diehl. UAjriqm bysantine (Paris, 1896), 
passim. 

S. P^TRinhs. 

Thijm, Joseph Albert Auberdingk, b. at Amster- 
dam, 8 July, 1820; d. there, 17 March, 1889. After 
finishing his studies in his native city, he took up a 
commercial career. But this prosaic occupation did 
not smother his talents. Art and literature had a 
great attraction for him. He made his entry into the 
Eterary world as an art critic in the '^Spectator" in 
1842, and imm^ateiy attracted great attention by 
his views and his style. The following year he pub- 
lished an essay on the spelling of hybiid words, in 
which he came out as a philologist. In his poems, 
which are numerous and take rank with what is best 
in the Dutch poetry of the nineteenth century, he 
shows that he is a disciple of Bilderdi j k . This he him- 
self declares in his celebrated poem “U min ik, Oude 
met uw stroefgeplooide trekken" (I love you, old one, 
with your rugged features). In his triple capacity of 
art critic, philologist, and poet, Thijm did so much 
from 1842 to 1889 that he not only led the way for 
Catholics and laid the foundation of Catholic htera- 
tiire, but became one of the foremost writers of the 
Netherlands of the nineteenth century. 

His whole activity, all his writings, bear the stamp 
of Catholicity. No one attacked Catholic art or 
Catholic history without having to reckon with Thijm. 

Nil nisi per Christum" was his motto. By his writ- 
ings and the earnest character of his Catholicism 
Thijm played one of the most influential r61es in the 
Cathohe revival. To him is due no less than to Dr. 
W. Cramer and Mgr. J. Smits, first editor-in-chief of 
^‘DeTyd," the restoration of the hierarchy in the 
Netherlands. In 1852 Thijm sent a memorial to 
Rome setting forth the historic reasons for consider- 
ing Utrecht to be the traditional archiepiscopal tioo of 
Holland, and the anxiety of the Catholics at that time 
that the historic tradition be not broken. Besides 
the periodical ^'Dietsche Warande" which he edited 
from 1855 to 1886, the people's almanac for the Cath- 
olics of the Netherlands (1852-89), and numberless 
brochures in defence of the Church and church his- 
tory, his most important works are: ^'Het Voorge- 
borchte", ''Palet en Harp", “Portretten van Joost 
van den Vondel", ^‘Verspreide Verhalen", "Kerst- 
liedercn", “De la Literature Neerlandaise", “Karol- 
iugische V ei halen ", “ De Heilige Linie ' ’ . His last ef- 
forts were devoted to the preparation of a complete 
edition of the works of van den Vondel. 

Katholieke lUustratie (1889), 377 sq.; Dietsche Warande (1889), 
p. 239 sq.; van deb Buys (Amsterdam, 1889); Kath. Alberd. 
Thiim (Amsterdam, 1896); Busken Huet, LUterarische Fanlasteen 
en Kniieken (Harlem, 1881) ; Levensgeschiedeniasen van de leden der 
MacUschappij van Letter kunde van Leiden (Leyden, 1889). 

P. Albers. 

Thijm, Peter Paul Maria Alberdingk, brother 
of the foregoing, b. at Amsterdam, 21 Oct., 1827, 
d. at Louvain, 1 Feb., 1904. He made his studies 
in his home city, at first at the Gymnasium and later 
at the Athenajum, from which he was graduated in 
letters and history in 1857. For some years he was 
instructor in history in Maestricht. After being 
^lled to a professorship in the University of Louvain 
in 1870, he succeeded in establishing a chair for the 
special study of the history of Holland's literature. 
Although not as gifted as his elder brother, he had a 
great deal of the latter's enthusiasm for literature 
and art and was an ever ready champion of the Chris- 
tian ideal in art. This savant of artistic tempera- 
ment and zeal contributed not a little to the revival 
of the Flemish spirit in the University of Louvain. 
He was President of the Association Tijd en Vlijt 
and of Constantius Buter. He was also a memb^ 
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of the Flemish Academy, and, for a time, its Presi- 
dent. From 1888 on, Paul Thijm edited the periodi- 
cal '‘Dietsche Warande’\ which was in this way 
transplanted into Belgium. His chief works are: 

De H. Willibrord, Apostel der Nederlanden " (1807) ; 
** Karel de groote en zijneeeuw’* (1866); “Gestichten 
van liefdadigohied in Belgi6, van Karel den Groote tot 
aan de XVI eeuw^’, awarded a prize by the Royal 
Academy of Brussels (1883); ^^Hchets der Algemeene 
Geschiedenis'^ (1870); *‘Vroolijke historic van Ph. van 
Marnix^’ (1876); Spiegel van Ncderlandschc Ict- 
teren” (1877). 

Dtetttche Warande en Belfort (Antwerp-Ghent, 1004), Levrne^ 
Cesrhiedeniesen van de leden der Maatschapptj van Letterkunde te 
Leiden (Leyden, 1904). 

P. Aluers. 

Thimelby, Richard (alias Ashby), missionary 
priest, b. in Lincolnshire, England, 1614; d. at St. 
Omer's, Belgium, 7 Jan., 1672. He entered the 
Society of Jesus in 1632. Ilaving taught philosophy 
and theology at Li^ge for about sixtetm years, he wiis 
sent to England whore he laboured for the most part 
in his native county. In 1666 he hecaiiKi Masti'i- of 
Novices at Ghent, and Rector of St. Omer’s, Bcdgiiim, 
in 1672, w’here he remained until his d(‘ath. His 
translation of Father Binet’s ‘‘Treatise on Purgatory” 
was edited by Father Anderdon in 1874. He also 
wrote a controversial work entitled “Remarks on 
Stillmgfleet ” (London, 1672). 

Oi.n e:r, Collcrhonft (London, 1S45); Mcnolouu of (he Sonety 
of (London, 1902); Sommtcrvooel, BihUothhque de la 

('omfitiynie de Jfxm (HnissolH, 1890). 

Edward P. Spillane. 

Third Orders. — I. General. — Third Orders sig- 
nify in geiKTal lay members of rcJigious ord<‘rs, i. e 
men and women who do not nc'cessanly live in com- 
nuinity and yet can claim to wear the habit and par- 
ticipate in the good works of some great order. 

A. Origin, — The general idea of lay peojile affiliated 
to religious orders, as seen in the BeiK'dictine Oblates 
(q. V ) or confraiers (Taunton, “Black Monks of St. 
Beiu'diet ”, London, 1897, I, 60-63; for NorlxTtines 
cf. Hurter, “Pajist Innocenz HI”, SchafThausen, 
1845, IV, 148), is too natural for there to be any need 
to seek its origin. Founders and benefactors of mon- 
asteri('B were received in life int o spiritual felkiwship, 
and were clothed in death in some religious habit.. So 
too the Templars had a whole system whereby lay- 
folk could partake in some sort in their privileges and 
in the material administration of tludr affairs (Eng- 
lish Hist. Rev., London, April, 1910, 227). But the 
essential nature of the tertiary is really an innovation 
of the thirteenth century. At that date many of the 
laity, impatient of the indolent and sometimes scanda- 
lous lives of the clergy in lower Eurox)e, w(*re seized 
with the idea of reforming (‘hristendom by pn'aching. 
This admirable intention caused the rise of the Vaii- 
dois under Valdez of Lyons (“Anecdotes Historiques 
tiri^s du Recueil in('*dit d^Etienne de Bourbon, O.P.”. 
ed. by Lecoq de La Manche, Paris, 1878, 290-31 4), ana 
under somewhat more curious conditions the Fratres 
Humiliati. The Vaudois were at first welcomed by 
the pope, Alexander III, who authorized their preach- 
ing, but as they were unacquainted with theological 
teaching and had pursued no clerical studies, their 
sermons were not seldom dogmatically ina(;curate and 
eventually defiantly heretical. The Humiliati also 
soon became suspect and were forbidden by Lucius 
III to preach, till in 1207 Innocent III gave a section 
of them permission to resume their work, provided 
that they limited themselves to moral Questions and 
did not venture on doctrinal subjects (^*De articulis 
fidei et sacramentis ecclesi®”^ cf. Denifle. O.P., 
'^Archiv fur Litteratur und Kirchengeschichte des 
Mittelalters”, I. 410). Moreover some became 
priests, were gatnered into a cloister, and took up 


reli|[iou8 life. The others remained outside, yet 
spiritually dependent on the clerical portion, and now 
for the first time in history called a Third Order, 
Tertius Ordo (Mandonnet, “Los Origines de l*Ordo de 
Penetentia”; the Bull is to be found in Tiral^sohi, 
“Vetera Humiliatorum monumenta”, II, Milan* 
1766-68, 189). 

B. Ihmsion , — The Third Orders can each he di- 
vided into (a) H'gulars, i, e. living in convents, and 
(b) 8(*eularR, i. e. living in the world. Of these the 
first take vows, the latter can only make a solemn 
promise* (except that Carmelite Tertiaries apparently 
take some sort of vows of obedience and chastity, cf. 
Angelus a S.S. (>)rde, 0.(\D., “Maiuiale juris com- 
munis Regularium”, Ghent, 1899, q. 1067), which, 
however, distinguishes them from memlx'rs of mere 
confraternitic*s and constitutes them legally a religious 
order (('onstitiition of Leo XIII, “Misericors Dei 
Filins ’’) 

Members. —Any Catholic may join a Third Or- 
der, hut may not at once belong to more than one, nor 
may he without grave cause leave one for another. 
The laying aside of the distinctive sign or prayers for 
anys])ac(‘ of time does not in itself put an end tomem- 
l)(‘rship witli a Third Or<l(*r, but the deliberate wish to 
dissociate oneself from it is sufficient to produce that 
cfTect (S (V>ng. Indulg., 31 Jan., 1893). 

D. I^ririleges . — The Regular Third Order partici- 
])at.<‘s m all the indulgi'nees granted to the First, and 
Second OrdiTs (S. Cong. Indulg.. 28 Aug., 1903), but 
not in those granted to the S(*eular Third Order 
(ibul ). This latter no longer participates in any 
tinvileges save those directly granted to itself (S. 
C'ong. Indulg., 31 Jan., 1893; S. Cong. Indulg., 
18 July, 1902; S. CVmg. Indulg., 28 Aug., 1903). 

TiHAHOMi’Hi, Vetera Jfumihntortnn Monvmrntn (Milan, 1706- 
(>K), I, II, 111, Dictionnatre den Ordten Hrhoietix (Pari«, 

1M02), I IV; Mandonnkt, Leu (InyiurH de I'lhdo de Pa'ndentia 
(Fiihourg, 1S9H), Sa«atikh, Heyula Antiqua Frnlrum et Sororutn 
de f*anUriitui sru Teriw Ordime S. Franrxeci (Valcnca, 1901); 
Goetz, Die Jfryel dee Tettnirordeue in Zedeehrxft fitr Kirchen* 
(/eerhirhte (UK)2), XXIII, Adukuiy ant) Mahhun, Third Or dere 
(Oxford, 1902), Mandonnkt, Lie et le Oouvernevient de 

rOrdo de. Da nitentm uu Xlli Sihle (PariH, 1902); MonTiKR. 
Hietoire dee MaUree (Ifinraux dr I'Ordre dee Fr^ree l^feheure, li 
(Pans, 190r>), 220 .'ll), Heimmuoueu, Die Orden und Konyreyn- 
tionrn der kaihoheihen Kirehe (Padarhorn, ltK)7), PuCmmek, 
Manvale Juris Ecclesiaetin, II (Fribourg, 1907), 311-10. 

Bede jAUUE'rr. 

11. Third Order of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel. — Soon after the Order of Our Lady of Mount 
(Carmel was (‘stablishi'd in Europe in the thirteenth 
ecMitury, lay persons, not bouncl by religious vows, 
seem to have attached themselves to it more or 1 <‘sh 
elosi'ly. ffdaTe is (‘videnee of the existence of a 
“C^infrairii* N.-D. du Mont-Carmel” at Toulouse 
in 1273, and of a “C/ompagnia di Santa Maria del 
Carmino” at Bologna in 1280, but the exact nature 
of iliese bodies is uncertain owing to a lack of docu- 
ments. Somewhat Liter mention irt frequently made 
of trade-guilds having their seat in churchc»s of the 
order, members of which acted os their chaplains. 
Thus the master-bakers, innke(‘perfl and pastry- 
cooks at- Ntmes, the barbers and surgeons of the same 
town, who were also connected with the Dominicans, 
the goldsmiths at Avignon. Benefactors of tie 
order receivinl letters of fraternity with the right of 
participation in the privileges and good works of the 
friars. Others, under the name of hizzoche and 
imntellatfF, wore the habit and observed the rule, 
e. g. “M. Phicola nostra Pinzochera” at Florence in 
1308. Others again became recluses in the anchora|;es 
attached to Carmelite churches, and made profession 
under the form: “Ego f rater N. a Spiritu Sancto ad 
anachoreticam vitam vocatus ofTcro me, coram Deo, 
Patri et Filio et Bpiritui Sancto, et promitto me in 
servitio Dei secundum Script uram sacram Novi et 
Veteris Testamenti more anchoreticae vit» ui^ue ad 
mortem permansurum.” Among the tertiaries not 
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living in community must be mentioned Bleseed 
Louis Morbioli of Bologna (d. 1495). 

The canonical institution of the third order dates 
from the middle of the fifteenth century, when a 
community of Beguines at Guelders sought affilia- 
tion to the order, and Blessed John Soreth, General 
of the Carmelites, obtained a Bull (7 Oct., 1452) 
granting the superiors of his order the faculties 
enjoyed by the Hermits of St. Augustine and the 
Dominicans of canonicfdly establishing convents of 
“virgins, widows, beguines and mant^atae^. Fur- 
ther legislation took place in 1476 by the Bull 
“Mare magnum privilegiorum*^ and under Bene- 
dict XIII and his successors. The rule observed 
by the tertiaries, whether living in the world 
or gathered into communities^ was originally that 
of the friars with modifications as required by 
their status. Theodor Stratius, General of the 
Calced Carmelites, composed in 1635 a new rule, 
revised in 1678, which is still observed among the 
tertiaries of the Calced and the Discalced Carmel- 
ites. It prescribes the recitation of the canonical 
office, or else of the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin, 
or, in its place, of the Pater noster and Ave Maria 
to be said thirty-five times a day, five times in lieu 
of each of the canonical hours; also half an hour^s 
meditation every morning and evening; fasting on all 
Fridays and also on Wednesdays and Saturdays 
from 14 September till Easter, abstinence during 
Advent and Lent, and various works of mortification, 
devotion, and charily. Superiors may in their dis- 
cretion aispense from some of these obligations. 

It is impossible to estimate even approximately 
the number of tertiaries living in the world. Besides 
these there are numerous corporations of tertiaries 
established in different countries, viz. two communi- 
ties of tertiary brothers in Ireland (Drumcondra and 
Clondalkin near Dublin) in charge of an asylum for 
the blind and of a high-school for boys; eighteen 
communities of native priests in British India be- 
longing partly to the Latin and partly to the Syro- 
Malabar rites; four houses of Brothers of Christian 
Education in Spain. Far more numerous are the 
communities of nuns, namely twenty- three in India 
(Latin and Syro- Malabar rites) for the education of 
native girlsj and four convents in Syria in connexion 
with the missions of the Order; two congregations of 
tertiaries in Spain with nineteen and forty-eight 
establishments respectively, and one unattached, 
for educational work. In Spain there are also ter- 
tiary nuns called “Carmelitas de la caridad engaged 
in works of charity with 150 establishments. The 
Austrian congregation of nuns numbers twenty- 
seven houses, while the most recent branch, the Car- 
melite Tertiaries of the Sacred Heart, founded at 
Berlin towards the end of the last centuiw for the 
care and education of orphans and neglected children, 
have spread rapidly through Germany, Holland, 
England, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, and Hungary, 
and have twenty houses, in Italy there are three 
different congregations with thirty-two convents. 
There are smaller branches of the tertiaries in South 
America with two houses at Santia^, Chile, in 
Switzerland with four convents, and in England with 
one. 

Btdlarium Carmeiitanum (Rome), 1716 eqq.; Cj^loifus eon- 
vmtuum reliaiotorum ei Monialium carmelUarum atoealceaiorum 
(Rome, 1911). 

Benedict Zuimsrman. 

III. The Third Order Secular of the Order of 
Our Lady of Mount Carmel has been introduced 
into the United States. There are at present two 
congregations, with 125 members. 

Ferdinand Heckmank. 

IV. Third Order of St. Dominic. — Origin , — 
This was one of the earliest devetepments of St. 
Francis’s Ordo de Poenitentia. It was not indeed 


the primal organism from which the Friars Preachers 
evolved, but rather represents that portion of the 
Order of Penance which came under Dominican 
influence. At first vaguely constituted and living 
without system or form, its members g^ually grew 
more and more dependent on their spiritual guides. 
The climax was reached^ and the work of St. Francis 
received its final perfection, when Mufion de Zamora, 
the seventh master-general of the Friars Preachers, 
formulated a definite rule in 1285. By this the Ordo 
de Pcenitentia was to be ruled in each local centre by 
a Dominican priest (Federici, “Istoria de cavalieri 
Gaudenti”, Venice, 1787, Codex Diplomaticus, II, 
35) and was to be subject to the obedience of the 
Dominican provincials and master-generals. No 
longer were there to be any of those vague transitions 
and extravagant vagaries (ibid., 28) which disfigured 
in history these Orders of Penance. Henceforward 
this branch was linked to the fortunes of the Friars 
Preachers, wore their habits of black and white 
(with few minor differences varying according to 
time and country), and was to participate in all their 
good works. They were not called a third order 
mdeed until after the thirteenth century (Mandon- 
net, “Les regies et Ic gouvemement de Fordo de 
Pcenitentia”, Paris, 1902, p. 207) but continued to be 
known as “Brothers and Sisters of Penance” with 
the addition “of St. Dominic”, that is “The Brothers 
and Sisters of the Penance of 8t. Dominic”. 

Simultaneously with them there came into being 
another and very different institution which, however, 
subsequently amalgamated with the Ordo de Poeni- 
tentia to form the Dominican Third Order. This 
was a military order, called the Militia Jesu Christi 
(soldiery of Jesus Christ) created for the defence of 
the Church against the Albigensos. It owed its 
origin to Bishop Foulques of Toulouse, Simon de 
Montfort (Federici, “Istoria de cavalieri Gaudenti”, 
Codex Diplomaticus, I), and not improbably to 
St. Dominic, then a canon of St. Augustine. This 
connexion with the founder of the Friars Preachers 
is first definitely propounded by Bl. Raymund of 
Capua, who became a Dominican about 1350. But 
the truth of this assertion is borne out by several 
other indications. As early as 1235, Gregory IX 
confided the Militia to the care of BI. Jordan of 
Saxony, second master-general, by a Bull of 18 May 
(Federici, op. cit., 10) ; and in the same year he decreed 
for the knights a habit of black and while (op. cit., 14). 
Further, when the Militia was brought across the 
Alps and established in Italy it is found to be always 
connected with some Dominican church (op. cit., 1, 13). 
Lastly, it was very largely influenced by a famous 
Dominican, Fra Bartolomeo of Braganza, or of Vicenza, 
as he is sometimes called (op. cit., I^ 12, 42. etc.). 
Originally working side bv side and indepenaent of 
each other, owing to the fact that both received the 
same spiritual administration of the Friars Preachers, 
they appear to have been merged together at the 
close of the thirteenth century. This is what Ray- 
mund of Capua implies as the result of his researches. 
So too their ultimate coincidence is hinted at by 
Honorius III in 1221 when he designates the Militia 
“nomine poenitentiffi” (Federici, Codex Diplomati- 
cus), and a comparison also of the rules of the two 
institutions: that of Gregory IX for the Militia in 
1235 (op. cit., 12-16) and that of Mufion de Zamora for 
the Order of Penance of St. Dominic in 1285 (op. cit., 
28-36) would lead one to the same conclusion. The 
only considerable difference that could be cited 
against this identity is that Mufion de Zamora ex- 
pressly forbids the carrying of arms. But this is in 
reality but a further proof of their approximation, 
for he allows for tJie one exception which could pos- 
sibly apply to the Militia, viz. m defence of the Church 
(ibid., 32). This amal^^ation is admitted by the 
Bollandists to have become general in the fourteenth 
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century (Acta Sanctorum, Aug., I, 418-422). From 
this double movement therefore, i. e. from the Ordo 
de Poenitentia S. Dominici and the Militia Jesu 
C^stij was bora the modern Third Order of St. 
Domimc. Though its source is therefore anterior 
to the First Order, its full perfection as an organized 
society, with a distinctive habit, a definite rule, 
and a declared ethos or spirit, is due to the genius ot 
the children of St. Dominic. They took up the work 
of St. Francis, and, with their characteristic love of 
order and systematic arrangement, brought it into 
something compact and syinmetrical. t'rom them 
this idea of subjection to a First Order was taken up 
by the Franciscans and has been adopted by all sub- 
sequent Third Orders. 

Spirit . — Primarily the work of the Third Order and 
its aefinite spirit may be summed up by saying that it 
was established first to help in reform of church dis- 
cipline. Its initial purpose was the preaching of pen- 
ance; but under Dominican influences it rather leaned 
to the intellectual aspect of the Faith and based its 
message to the world on the exposition of the Creed; 
it was to reform church discipline by the more wide- 
spread knowledge of the mysteries of faith. Sec- 
ondly, to defend the C/hurch. Originally this was a 
military necessity, demanding physical force with 
which to restrain equally material opposition. 
Thirdly, to develop the communion of prayer. The 
medieval ideal of Christ’s Mystical Body which has 
captivated all spiritual-minded people implies a har- 
mony of prayer. To achieve this end the contempla- 
tive and monastic orders were begun; and the Third 
Order of St. Dominic endeavours to link pious souls to 
this great throng of religious (Proctor, ‘^The Domin- 
ican Tertiary’s Daily Manual”, London^ 1900, 15-20). 

Reformation . — Only for one period in its history was 
there any real fear of suppression. Many held that 
the condemnation passed on the Beguines and Beg- 
hards at the Council of Vienna in 1312 applied no less 
to the Cjrders of Penance. In consequence the mas- 
ter-general petitioned Pope John XXII in 1326 to 
settle definitely the difficulty. As a result he an- 
swered by a Bull of 1 June, 1326 (Cum dc Mulieribus), 
which is a long eulogium on the work of the Domini- 
can Third Order. After the plague of 1348. a^eat 
deal of laxity and disorganization crept into the Third 
Order, but a wonderful throng of saints soon caused 
its rejuvenation. The influence of St. C^atherine of 
Siena gave a powerful impetus to the movement in 
Italy and her work was carried on Iw Bl. Clara Gam- 
bacorta (d. 1419) and Bl. Maria Mancini (d. 1431). 
This new spiritual vigour reached across the Alps to 
the sisterhoods of Germany, where the effect was 
ahnost abnormal (Heimbucher, ‘‘ Die Orden und Kon- 
gregationen der katholischen Kirche”, Paderborn, 
1907, II, 169-177). But there has never been any 
reform in the sense of a separate organization with a 
change of rule or habit. As in the First Order, there 
has been a peculiar gift of unity which has enabled it 
to last undivided for seven hundred years. 

Divisions . — The Third Order as it exists to-day can 
be divided into two categories: regular, i. e. compris- 
ing Tertiaries, whether men or women, who live in 
community and wear the habit externally; and secu- 
lar, i. e. whether married or single, cleric or lay, who 
live their lives like others of their profession, but who 
privately take up practices of austerity, recite some 
uturgical Office, and wear some symbol of the Domini- 
can habit. The origin of the conventual women 
Tertiaries has never oeen very clearly worked out. 
It is usual to trace them back to Bl. Emily Bicchi^i, 
about the year 1255 (^‘Manual of Third Order of 8t. 
Dominic”, London, 1871, 9). But if the view taken 
above of the origin of the Third Order in the Ordo de 
Poenitentia be correct, we are forced to the condusion 
that the communities of women established by St. 
Dominic at Prouille, S. Sisto, etc. were really of this 


Third Order. Their constitutions, ai^roved first for 
S. Sisto, though previously observed at Prouille, ex- 
pressly speak of the nuns as ”de Poenitentia 8. Marias 
Magdalenae” (” Analecta Ord. Pranl.”, Rome, 1898^ 
628 sqq.). It would seem then that the Ordo de 
Pernitentia did not exclude convents of enclosed nuns 
from its r^ks. and this was due probably to 8t. 
Dominic himself. Very much later came a conven- 
tual order of men, originated by the genius of Pto 
Lacordaire. He considered that the democratic 
spirit of the Dominican Order fitted it especially for 
the task of training the youth. But he knew how 
impossible it was for his preaching associates to tie 
themselves down to schoolwork among boys; as a con- 
sequence, he befi^an.in 1852, a Third Order of men, 
wearing the habit, living in community yet without 
the burdens of monastic life. The rule was approved 
provisionally in 1853 and definitely in 1868 (for the 
rule cf. “Acta Capituli Generalis Ord. Pr»d.”, 
Rome, 190^ 106 sqq.). But by far the greatest por- 
tion of the Third Order consists of secular Tertiaries. 
These are of every rank of society, and represent the old 
Ordo de Pmnitentia and the old Militia. In certain 


countries they are grouped into chapters, having a lay 
T)ri«)r and sub-prior or prioress ana sub-prioress, and 
hold monthly meetings. Since the Rule of Mufton de 
Zamora (1285), they have always been subject to a 
Dominican priest- appointed by the Dominican pro- 
vincial. For the actual reception of the habit, the 
master-general can give faculties to any priest. The 
full habit is the same as that of the members of the 
First and Second Orders, but without the scapular 
Ranted, however, to communities since 1667). 
Though the habit is not worn during life many pro- 
cure it so that they may be buried in the recognised 
dress of St. Dominic’s children. 

Extent . — It is practically impossible to obtain^ even 
in a vague way, the number of the secular Dominican 
Tertiaries. No general register is kept, and the 
records of each priory would have to be searched. 
From the time of St. Louis — who wished to join the 
Dominican and Franciscan Orders (Acta Sanctorum, 
August, V, 545), and is represented in old illumina- 
tions, sometimes in the habit of one, sometimes in the 
habit of the other (C’hapotin, “ Histoire des dominicains 
de la province de France”, Rouen, 1898, p. 497), but 

E robably never joined either — to our own time, it can 
e stated only that with the rise and fall of the First 
Order’s greatness rose and fell the number of the 
Tertiaries. In England during the thirteenth cen- 
tury very many are said to have become Tertiaries. 
But of this nothing for certain can be specified. At 
the time of St. Catherine of Siena the Mantellate 
(women secular Tertiaries) made difficulties about 
receiving her to the habit as tht^y included at the date 
only widows (Gardner, r^ofViorin« nf 


London, 1907. II), and there were no men at all in the 
Third Order in Italy at that date (Acta Sanctorum, 
April, III, 1881). Under Bl. Raymund of Capua, her 
confessor and, after her death, twenty-third master- 
general, attempts were made to re-establish the order 
and no doubt much was done (Mortier, “Maltres 
g^n^iraux”, HI, 60.5-606). But by the time of St. 
Antoninus (d. 1450) the numbers had again dwindled 
down to insignificance (“Summa Moralis , Verona, 
1750, III, 23. 5, 5, pp. 1291-2). Just previous to 
the Reformation there are a few isolated notices ; thus 
Bl. Adrian Fortescue, the martyr, notes in his diary: 
“(iiven to the Black Friars of Oxford to be in their 
fraternity 12d” (“Letters and Papers of the Reign 
Kniy VIII”, London, 1883, Rolls Series, VII,.101). 
But these give us no ground at all for any surmise as 
to statistics. In America the first canonized ^int 
(St. Rose of Lima, d. 1617) and the first Ratified 
negro (Bl. Martin Porres, d. 1639) were both Domini- 
can Tertiaries, and later in France were men like M. 
Olier and Bl. Grignion de Montfort. 
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Then came the influence of Lacordaire^ from whose 
time there dates a new enthusiasm in the Third Order 
(“Ann6e Dominicwne”, Paris, 1910, 149-06), Of 
the regular Tertiaries it is easier to speak more defi- 
nitely. The numbers of all the sixteen approved con- 
gregations existing in 1902 are givem and thev 
amount to some 7000 nuns Analecta Ord, Pr®d. , 
Rome, 1902, 389). To these must be added another 
7()00 of congregations not yet definitively author- 
ized by Rome. But every year fresh convents are 
opened and the numbers continually increase. In 
England they began under Mother Margaret Hal- 
lahan (d. 1868) in 1842, and now in all the separate 
groupings there are 22 convents with some 500 sis- 
ters; in the United States their success has been re- 
markable. Founded in 1846 by Mother Amahe 
Barth (d. 1895), the congregation m 1902 included 34 
convents and over 2000 nuns. In 1876 they passed 
into California, where they are rapidly increasing. In 
Ireland they have many establishments, especially for 
educational purposes, for their work is as varied as the 
needs of humanity require. Some arc enclosed, 
ot hers teach, visit the sick, nurse the lepers, look after 
old people, take care of penitent girls, work among the 
poor in the slums, etc. As for the congregation of 
teaching men, they have been greatly disorganized 
since their expulsion from France. At present they 
comprise but a half-dozen colleges in Fribourg, San 
Sebastian, and South America, and do not amount to 
more than 100 members in all. Finally, a citation 
from Faber’s “Blessed Sacrament” (2nd ed., p. 565) 
may be made; “Those who are conversant with, in- 
deed who find the strength and consolation of their 
lives in, the Acts of the Saints well know that there is 
not a nook in the mystical Paradise of our heavenly 
spouse whore the flowers grow thicker or smell more 
fragrantly than this order of multitudinous child-like 
saints. Nowhere in the Church does the Incarnate 
Word show His delight at being wit h the children of 
men in more touching simplicity, with more unearthly 
sweetness, or more spouse-like familiarity than in this, 
the youngest family of S. Dominic.” ^ 

FKOBiRif’i, Isioria de' cavaheri Gaudetiti (2 vols., Veni^, 1787); 
Mandonnet, Les Origines de VOrdo de Pamtentia (cnbourg, 
1898) • Chapotin, Hist, des domxnicains de la province de France 
(Rouen 1898), 494- .Wj; Proctor, Dommiran Tertiary s Daily 
Manual (London, 1900); Mandonnet. Les rhgles 
menle de VOrdo de Pirmlentia au XlIT* si^cle (Pans. 1902) ; Mor- 
TiER Hist, des maitree gM^raux de VOrdre des Frirea Fricheura, 
II (1905, Parh), 220-60; III, 605-6 sq.; Heimbuchbr, /)»« 
Orden u. Kongreyatumen der katholiachen Kirche, II (Padorborn, 
1907) ; Saerts Ord. Freed, (Rome, 1910), 277-79. 

Bede Jarhett. 


V. Third Order Regular of St. Dominic, in the 
United States. — Congregations of Women. — A. Sis- 
ters of St. Dominic:— ^ ^ 

(1) Congregation of St. Catherine of Siena, with 
mother-house at St. Catherine of Siena Convent, 
Springfield, Kentucky. Founded in 1822 by Rev. 
Thomas Wilson, O.P. Sisters, 300; novices, 30; 
postulants, 7; academies, 6: schools, 13; pupils, 5^. 
By this congregation were founded: (a) Congregation 
of Dominican l^rtiaries of the Blessed Virgin, with 
mother-house at St. Mary's of the Springs, Sheppard, 
Ohio, in 1830. Sisters, 195; novices, 28; academies, 
3; schools, 12; pupils, 4493. From this con^egation 
were founded (i> Congre^tion with mother-house 
at Sacred Heart Convent, Galveston, Texas. Sisters 
and noviceSs 81; postulants, 3; schools, 6; pupils, 
1130. (b) Congregation with mother-house at the 

Convent of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart, West 
Springfield, IllinoiB, in 1873. Sisters, 120; schools, 
19; pupils, 4000, academy^, I. (2) Congregation 
with mother-house at St. Cecilia's Convent, Nash- 
~ ‘ ‘ ‘ 1860 by sisters from 

Sisters, 98; novices, 
lum, 1; institute for 
upii, 1042. (3) Con- 
Name of Jesus, with 


ville, Tennessee. Founded ii 
St. Mary's, Somerset. Ohio. 
15; academy, 1; orphan as; 
3 roung ladies, 1; schools, 6; i 
gregation of the Most Holy 


mother-house at San Rafael, Califoiiiia. Founded 
in by Most Rev. Joseph Alemany, O.P.y Arch- 
bishop of San Francisco, at Benicia, California. 
Sisters, 135; academies, 3; schools, 6. 

(4) Congregation of the Holy Rosary, with mother- 
house at St. Clara's Convent, Sinsinawa, Wisconsin. 
Founded in 1847 by Rev. Samuel Ch. MazzucheUi, 
O.P. Sisters, 650; college, 1; academies, 9; schools, 
46; pupils, 14,800. (5) Congregation of the Holy 

Cross, with mother-house at Holy Cross Convent, 
Brooklyn, New York. Founded in 1853 by 4 sisters 
from Holy Cross Convent, Ratisbon, Bavaria. 
Sisters, 518; novices, 25; postulants, 17; training 
school, 1; academies, 3; schools, 33; hospitals, 2; 
sanatorium, 1; infirmary, 1; orphan asylums, 6. 
From this congregation were founded: (n) Congre- 
gation of the Most Holy Rosary with mother-house 
at Mission San Jos5, California, in 1876. Sisters, 
193; novices, 20; postulants, 16; academy, 1; orphan 
asylum, 1; schools, 9; pupils, ^26. (b; Congrega- 

tion of the Immaculate Conception, with mother- 
house at Great Bend, Kansas, in 1902. Sisters, 
17; novice, 1; postulant, 1; hospital, 1; school, 1; 
pupils, 194. (6) Congregation with mother-house 

at Holy Rosary Convent. Second Street, New York 
City. Founded in 1859 by sisters from Holy Cross 
Convent, Ratisbon, Bavaria. Sisters, 600; acade- 
mics, 8; hospitals, 2; schools, 60; pupiR 25,000. 
From this congregation were founded (a) Congrega- 
tion with mother-house at Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
in 1877. Sisters, 187; novices, 50; postulants, 15; 
high sciiool, 1 ; academies, 2; orphan asylum, 1 ; schools 
32; pupils, 5000. (b) Congregation with mother- 

house at 8t. Dominic’s Convent, Blauvclt, New York. 
Sisters, 139; novices, 11; postulants, 3; schools, 8; 
asylum, 1. (c) Congregation with mother-house at 

St. Dominic’s Academy, Jersey City, Now Jersey, 
in 1882. Sisters, 215; academies, 3; schools, 21; 
pupils, 4427. From this congregation was founded: 
(i) Congr^ation with mother-house at St. Thomas 
Aquinas C5onveni, Tacoma, Washington, in 1888. 
Sisters, 52; schools, 3; pupils, 300. 

(7) Congregation with mother-liouse at St. Joseph s 
Convent, Adrian, Michigan. Sisters, 180; novices, 
28; acaciemies, 3; schools, 29. (8) Congregation 

with mother-house at St. Catherine of Siena’s Con- 
vent. Racine, Wisconsin. Founded in 1862 by 
Mother Benedicta Bauer and Sister Thoinasina 
Gincker from Holy Cross Convent, Ratisbon, Ba- 
varia. Sisters, 286; postulants, 24; academies, 2; 
home for ladies, 1; schools, 38; pupils, 6307. (9) 

Congregation with mother-house at St. Mary’s 
Convent, New Orleans, Louisiana. Founded in 
1860 by sisters from Cabra, Dublin, Ireland. Sisters, 
67; academies, 2; schools, 2; pupils, 565, (10) Con- 

gregation with motbex-house at Reno, Nevada; 
founded by sisters from New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Sisters, 4. (11) Congregation with mother-house at 

St. Catherine of Siena Convent, Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts. Founded in 1891 by sisters from Carroll- 
ton, Missouri. Sisters, 52. . , _ , 

B. Dominican Sisters of the Third Order of St. 

Dominic:— , 

Congregation with mother-house at the Convent 
of Our Lady of the Rosary, 63rd Street, New York 
Citv. Founded in 1867 by Father Rochford, O.P. 
Sisters, 160; novices, 10; postulants, 5; academy, 1; 
orphan asylums, 2; schools, 11; pwils, 4000. 

C. Third Order Secular of St. Dommic was intro- 
duced into the United States by the early Domini- 
can missionaries. There are at ^ present conCTega- 
tions of Dominican Tertiaries in almost afl the 
churches in charge of Dominican Fathers, numbering 
from 100-600 members, and many hundred tertiaries 
throughout the country not belonging to any congre- 
gation. 

HsiMBTiCBXBt jW® Ordm u, Konffragationm (Snd ed,, Ftdet- 
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hom, IQCfT) : The CathoUe Ckvreh in the United States, I, II (New 
York, 1909); O^cioi CoMoiic Z>%rect<>ri/ (New York,) 

Ferdinand Heckmann. 

VI. Third Order of St. Francis (Regular 
AND Secular; Male and Female), a branch of the 
great Franciscan family. We deal here: A. with the 
secular Third Order; B. with the regular. 

A. OrMn, DevelopmenL and Present State of the 
Secular Third Order . — It nas been believed for some 
time that the Third Order of St. Francis was the 
oldest of all Third Orders, but historical evidence is 
against such an opinion. For, besides similar institu- 
tions in some monastic orders in the twelfth century, 
we find, before the foundation of St. Francis, a Third 
Order, properly so called, among the Ilumiliati, 
confirmed together with its rule by Innocent III in 
1201 (see text in Tiraboschi, "Vetera Humihatorum 
monumenta’*, II, Milan, 1767, 128). But if the 
Third Order of St. Francis was not the first of its 
kind, it was, and still is, undoubtedly the best known 
and most widely distributed and has the greatest 
influence. About its origin there are two onposite 
opinions. According to Karl MUller, Manaonnet. 
and others, the Secular Third Order is a survival ot 
the original ideal of St. Francis, viz. a lay-confrater- 
nity ofpenitents, from which, through the influence 
of the (jhurch, the First and Second Orders of the 
Friars Minor and the Poor Clares have been det ached. 
According to others, St. Francis merely lent his name 
to pre-existing penitential lay-confraternities, with- 
out having any special connexion with or influence 
on them. The two opinions are equally at variance 
with the best texts we have on the subject, such as 
Thomas of Celano, "Vita prima", I, 15; Julian of 
Spires, "Oflicc of St. Francis: Third Antiphon at 
Lauds Gregory IX, Bull of 7 June, 1230 (Bull. 
Franc., I, 65); St. Bonaventure, "Leg. Maior", 
IV, 6; Bernard of Besse, in "Anal, Franc/', 111, 686. 
According to these sources, St. Francis really founded 
a Third Order and gave it a Rule. If we complete 
these notices with some early papal Bulls bearing on 
the penitential movement and with the account 
given by Mariano of Florence (end of the fifteenth 
and beginning of the sixteenth century) we can state 
what follows: 

The preaching of St. Francis, as well as his own 
living example and that of his first disciples, exercised 
such a powerful attraction on the people that many 
married men and women wanted to join the First 
or the Second Order. This being incompatible 
with their state of life. St. Francis found a middle 
way: he ^ve them a rule animated by the Franciscan 
spirit. In the composition of this rule St. Francis 
was assisted by his friend Cardinal Ugolino, later 
Gregory IX. As to the place where the Third Order 
was first introduced nothing certain is known. Of 
late however the preponderance of opinion is for 
Florence, chiefly on the authority of Mariano of 
Florence, or Faenza, for which the first papal Bull 
(Potthast, "Regesta Pontificum", 6736) known on 
the subject is given, whilst the "Fioretti" (ch. xyi), 
though not regarded as an historical authority, 
assigns Cannara, a small town two hours' walk from 
Portiuncula, as the birthplace of the Third Order, 
MarianoandtheBullforFaenza(16Dec., 1221) point to 
1221 as the earliest date of the institution of the Third 
Order, and in fact, besides these and other source^, 
the oldest preserved rule bears this date at its 
This Rule was published by P. Sabatier and H. 
Boehmer (see bibliography), and contained origi- 
nally twelve chapters, to which at the time of Gregory 
IX (1227) a thirteenth was added. It prescribes 
simplicity in dress (1), considerable fasting and absti- 
nence (2-3), the canonical office or other prayers 
instead (4-5), confession and communion thrice a 
year, and forbids carrying arms or taking solemn 
oaths without necessity (6); every month the brothers 

xrv.--4i 


sisters have to assemble in a church designated 
by the ministers, and a religious has to give them an 
instruction (7); they also exercise the wotkn of charity 
with their brothers (8): whenever a member ^es 
the whole confraternity has to be present at the fu- 
neral and to pray for the departed (9) ; everyone has to 
make his last will three months after his reception; 
dissensions among brothers and sisters or other 
persona are to be settled peaceably; if any troubles 
arise with local authorities the ministers ought to 
act with the counsel of the bishop (10). No heretic 
or anyone suspected of heresy can be received, and 
women only with the consent of their husbands (11); 
the ministers have to denounce shortcomings to the 
visitor, who will punish the culprits; every year two 
new ministers and a treasurer are to be elected; no 
point of the rule obliges under pain of sin (12). On 
account of the prohibition of arms and unnccessa^ 
oaths, the followers of this rule came into conflict 
with local authorities, a fact of which we have evidence 
in many papal Bulla all through the thirteenth cen- 
tury, issued to safeguard the privileges of the Ter- 
tiaries (sec list of those Bulls in Mandonnet, "Les 
R^glo8'’, 146-47). 

Wadding (" Annales Min.", ad a. 1321, n. 13) gives 
another longer redaction of the rule, which is almost 
identical with the one solemnly confirmed by Nicho- 
las IV through the Bull "Supra montem", 17 Aug., 
1289. This last form has for long been considered as 
the work of St. Francis, whilst Karl Mttller denied any 
connc'xion of St. Francis with it. If we comlwe the 
rule published and approved by Nicholas IV with the 
oldest text of 1221, wo that they substantially 
agree, slight modifications and different dispositions 
oi chapters (here 20 in number) excepted. Through 
a most interesting text published by Golubovich 
(Arch. Franc. Hist., II, 1909, 20) we know now that 
this Rule of Nicholas IV was approved on the pc'tition 
of some Italian Tertiaries. Another recent publica- 
tion by Guerrini (Arch. Franc. Hist., I, 1908, 644 
sq.) proves that, ther(‘ existed in the thirteenth cen- 
tury Third Order Confraternities with quite different 
rul(^. On the whole, it can safely be affirmed that 
until Nicholas IV there was no Rule of the Third Or- 
der generally observed, but besides the one quoted 
above, and probably the most widely spread, there 
were others of more local character. The same might 
be said as to the goviTnmcnt, of the confraternities. 
Besides their own oflficials, they had to have a visitor, 
who seems to have been usually appointed by the 
bishop. In 1247 Innocent IV ordered that the 
Friars Minor were to a^ume the direction of the 
Tertiaries in Italy and Sicily (Bull. Franc., I, 464), but 
about twenty years later when 8t,. Bonaventure wrote 
his qiiestion: "Why do not the Friars Minor promote 
the Order of ‘Penitents'?" (Oj). om., VIII. 368) the 
contrary had practically prevailed. Nicholas IV in- 
troduced unity of rule and of direction into the Third 
Order, which henceforward was entrusted to the care 
of the Friars Minor. 

If we except a few points, bearing especially on fasts 
and abstinence, mitigated by Clement VII in 1626 
and Paul III in 1547, the Rule os given bv Nicholas IV 
remained in vigour till 1883, when IjCo Xlll, him^lf a 
tertiary, through the Apostolic Constitution " Miscn- 
cors Dei Filius", modified the text, adapting it more 
to the modern state and needs of the society. Ail 
substantial points, however, remained; only the daily 
vocal prayers were reduced, as also the fas^ 
abstinences, whilst the former statute of confession 
and communion thrice a year was changed into 
monthly communion. Other points of the modified 
Rule of LeoXIII are of great social and rehmous im- 
portance, such as the prohibition of pomp m dressing, 
of frequenting theatres of doubtful character, and 
keeping and reading papers and books at vanance 
with fwth and morals. The direction is entrusted to 
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the three branches of the First Order: Friars Minon 
Conventuals, Capuchins, and to the Regular Third 
Order. By delegation, confraternities can be estab- 
lish^ and directed by any parish priest. Those who 
for serious reasons cannot join a confraternity niay be 
received as single tertiaries. Finally, great spiritual 
privileges are granted to all members of the Third 
Order. 

The beneficent influence of the secular Third Order 
of 8t. Francis cannot be highly enough appreciated. 
Through the prohibition against carrying arms a 
deadly blow was given to the feudal system and to 
the ever-fighting factions of Italian municipalities: 
through the admission of poor and rich, nobles and 
common people, the social classes were brought nearer 
each other. How far the religious ideal of St. Francis 
was carried out by the secular Third Order we may 
Judge from the great number (about 75) of saints and 
blessed of every condition it produced . It may suffice 
to mention: St. Elizabeth of Hungary; St. Louis, 
King of France; St. Ferdinand, King of Castile; St. 
Elizabeth of Portugal; St. Rosa of Viterbo; St. Mar- 

f aret of Cortona; Bl. Umiliana Ccrchi; Bl. Angela of 
’oligno; Bl. Raymond Lulliis; Bl. Luchesius of Pog- 
gibonsi, who passes as the first tertiary received by 
St. Francis; St. Ivo; and in our times Bl, Jean-Bap- 
tiste Vianney, the cur^ of Ars; of names celebrated m 
history for literature, arts, politics, inventions, etc., 
Dante, Giotto, Petrarch, Cola di Rienzo, Columbus, 
Vasco da Gama, Cervantes, Lope de Vega, Thomas 
More, Galvani, Volta, Garcia Moreno, Liszt, an^ 
finally. Lady Georgiana Fullerton. Popes Pius IX 
and Leo XIlI were members of the Third Order, a.s 
also is Pope Pius X. Since the adaptation of the rule 
by Leo XIII the Third Order has grown more active 
than ever. At present the total number of members 
is esteemed about two and a half millions, spread all 
over the world. National and local congresses have 
been held in different countries: seven in the period 
from 1894 to 1908 in France, others in Belgium, some 
in Italy, the first general congress in Assisi (1895), 
many local ones from 1909 to 1911; others have been 
held in Spain, the last one at Santiago in 1909; in 
Argentina the last one at Buenos Aires in 1906; m 
India, Canada, and in Germany and Austria, in the last 
two instances in connexion with general congresses of 
Catholics. There exist almost in all civilized lan- 
guages numerous monthly periodicals which, whilst 
keeping up the union amongst the different confrater- 
nities, serve also for the instruction and edification of 
its members. The '‘Acta Ordinis Frat. Min.'\ 
XXVI, Quaracchi, 1907, 255-58^ gives the names of 122 
such periodicals. French periodicals are indicated 
by P. B. Ginnet, O.F.M., “Le Tiers Ordre et le Pr6- 
tre", Vanves, 1911, p. *51 sq.; German periodicals by 
Moll, O.M. Cap., ‘^Wegweiser in die Literatur des 
Dritten Ordens’’, Ratisbon, 1911. In Italy even a 
regular newspaper was founded, “Rinascita Frances- 
cana”, Bologna, 1910; another in Germany. “Allge- 
meine deuts^e Tertiaren-Zeitung’^, Wiesbaden, 1911. 
—We may mention also the special organs for direc- 
tors of the Third Order, e. g. ^'Der Oraen8direktor^\ 
published at Innsbruck by the Tyrolese Franciscans, 
Revue sacerdotale du Tiers-Ordre de Saint Fran- 
cois”, published by French Capuchins. Both reviews 
appear once every two montns. 

B. Third Order Regular {Male and Female). 
(1) Its origin and general devel^ment till Leo X.-- 
The origin of the Regular Third Order, both male and 
female, can be traow back to the second half of the 
thirteenth century, but no precise date can be indi- 
cated. It was organized, in different forms, m the 
Netherlands, in the south of France, in Germany, and 
in Italy. ™bably some secular tertiaries, who in 
many eases had tneir house of meetii^, gradually 
withdrew entir^ from the world andT so formed 
religiouB oommunities, but without the throe sub- 


stantial vows of religious orders. Other relimous 
associations such as the Beguines (women) and Beg- 
hards (men) in the Netherlands, sometimes passed 
over to the Third Order, as has been clearly shown 
from recent study. Towards the end of the thir- 
teenth and the beginning of t^ fourteenth century 
some suspicion of heretical opinions fell on some of 
these free religious unions ot the Third Order (6i- 
zocchi), as we can infer from the BuU of John XXII 
“Sancta Romana”, Dec., 1317 (Bull. Franc^V, 134). 
More than a century later St. John of Capistran 
(1456) had to defend the Tertiaries in a special 
treatise: “Defensorium tertii ordinis d. Francisci”, 
printed with other minor works of the saint at Venice 
m 1580. Throughout the fourteenth century the 
regular tertiaries of both sexes had in the most cases 
no common organization; only in the following cen- 
tury we can observe single well-ordered religious com- 
munities with solemn vows and a common head. 
Martin V submitted in 1428 all tertiaries, regular and 
secular, to the direction of the Minister-General of the 
Friars Minor (Bull. Franc., VII, 715), but this dispo- 
sition was soon revoked by his successor Eugene IV . 
We meet thus in the same fifteenth century with 
numerous independent male congregations of regular 
tertiaries with the three vows in Italy, Sicily, Dal- 
matia, Spain, Portugal, France, Germany, and in the 
Netherlands. Contemporaneously there existed sis- 
ter congregations of the Third Order with solemn 
vows, for instance, the Grey sisters of the Third 
Order, serving in hospitals, spread in France and the 
Netherlands, whose remarkable statutes of 1483 have 
recently been published by H. Ijcmartre in “Arch. 
Franc. Hist.”, IV, 1911, 713-31, and the congregation 
still existing founded at Foligno in 1397 by Blessed 
Angelina of Marsciano (1435). Leo X, in order to in- 
troduce uniformity into the numerous congregations, 
gave in 1521 a new form to the rule, now in ten 
chapters, retaining of the rule as published by 
Nicholas IV all that could serve the purpose, addina 
new points, especially the three ^lemn vows, and 
insisting on subjection to the First Order of St. 
Francis. For this last disposition the Rule of Leo X 
met with resistance, and never was accepted by some 
congregations, whilst it serves till the present day as 
the basis of the constitutions of many later conp-ega- 
tions, especially of numerous communities of sisters. 

(2) Single congregations after Leo X, of women. — 
The two Italian congregations, the Lombardic and 
Sicilian, which had constituted themselves in the 
course of the fifteenth century, were united by Paul 
III, and since Sixtus V enjoyed entire independence 
from the First Order. It had then already 11 prov- 
inces. In the seventeenth century the congregar 
tions of Dalmatia and the Netherlands (of Zeppem) 
were united with the Italian family. In 1734 Clem- 
ent XIII confirmed their statutes. Whilst the French 
Revolution swept away all similar congregations, the 
Italian survived with four provinces, of which one waa 
in Dalmatia. In 1906 a small congregation of Ter- 
tiary lay brothers in the Balearic IsTands ^d a little 
later two convents with colleges in the United States 
Joined the same congregation, which in 1908 num- 
bered about 360 members. The dress is that of the 
Conventuals, from whom they can hardly be distin- 
guished. The residence of the minister-general is at 
Rome, near the Church of Sts. Cosmas and Damian. 
After the time of Leo X the Spanish oon|CTeg;ation 
often had troubles on the question of its submission 
to the First Order. After Pius V (1568) had put the 
whole Third CWer again under the care of the Minis- 
ter-General of the Friars Minor, the superiors of the 
three provinces constituted in Spain could, after 
1625, partake at the General Chapters of the Friars 
Minor and since 1670 they have had even a definitor- 
general to represent them. The French c^grega- 
tion, named from their house at Paris “of Picpus , 
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was reformed by V. Mussart (d. 1637), and main- 
tained close ties with the First Order till its extinction 
in the French Revolution. A well-known member of 
this congregation is Hyppolit H^lyot, the author of 
an important history of the religious orders. In 1768 
it had four provinces with 61 convents and 494 reli- 
gious. Other congregations of Tertiaries existed 
after the fifteenth century in Germany, Bohemia. 
Hungary, Ireland, and England. They perished 
either at the time of the Reformation or in the French 
Revolution. We may mention also the Obre^onians, 
the “Bons-Fils’^ in northern France founded in 1615, 
and the Penitents gris^' at Paris after the sixteenth 
century, all now extinct. In the nineteenth century 
some new congregations arose, e. g. the Poor Brothers 
of St. Francis, the Brothers of St. Francis at Wald- 
breitbach (Rnine) after 1860, the ‘‘Frati bigi”, 
founded in 1884 at Naples by Ludovic of Casoria, 
O.F.M. The most of tiiesc modern tertiary com- 
munities consist only of lay brothers and depend on 
the diocesan bishop. 

(3) Congregation of Sisters. — Whilst Leo X in the 
reform of the rule had left it free to the congregations 
to adopt papal enclosure or not, Pius V (1568) pre- 
scribed it to all convents of tertiary sisters with sol- 
emn vows. Still this order was not carried out every- 
where. In this regard the custom prevailed that the 
Friars Minor refused to take the direct ion of those 
convents which had only episcopal enclosure. Be- 
sides those already mentioned above, we may add the 
different offshoots of the Sisters of St. Elizabeth in 
Austria, Germany, the Netherlands, and France 
(there, under the name of Sopurs du Refuge, some of 
them still exist). The first Ursulines, also, founded 
by St. Angela Merici (1540), belonged to the Third 
Order. 

In the nineteenth centuiw many of the new congre- 
gations adopted the Rule of the Third Order, but most 
of them have no further connexion with the First 
Order. Many of them have widely varying names; 
a good many are of mere local character, others again 
are of international importance. As to their activi- 
ties, almost all dedicate themselves to works of char- 
ity, either in hospitals, homes, or ateliers; others work 
in schools, not a few are in foreign missions. We can 
give here scarcely more than a hst of the names, with 
the dates of the foundation. In Germany there are 
the Poor Sisters of St. Francis, founded 1845 (185p 
by M. Schervier 'at Aachen, with some houses in 
America; the Franciscan Sisters of the Holv Family, 
founded in 1857 at Eupen, Diocese of Colour; the 
Franciscan Sisters, at Munster^ Westphalia, foundcKl 
in 1^0; the Poor Franciscan Sisters of the Perpetual 
Adoration, at Olpe, Diocese of Paderbom (1857) ; the 
Poor Franciscan Sisters of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus 
and Mary, at Salzkottem near Paderborn (1863)^ he 
Sisters of Mercy of the Third Order, at Thuine, Dio- 
cese of Osnabriick (1869); the Sisters of Mercy of St. 
Francis, at Waldbreitbach, Diocese of Trier (1^3); 
the Franciscan Sisters at Nonnenwerth, an island on 
the Rhine, founded in 1872 at Heythuizen in Holland; 
Franciscan Sisters of Maria-Stem, at Augsbu^, 
whose first foundation can be followed back to the 
thirteenth century; Franciscan Sisters at Dillingen, 
Diocese of Augsburg, founded in the fourteenth cen- 
tury; the Poor Franciscan Sisters, at Mallersdorf, 
Diocese of Ratisbon (1855); the Congregation of trs- 
perg (1897); the Franciscan Sisters of Kaufbeuren, 
Diocese of Augsburg, founded in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, to which had belonged Blessed Crescentia Hess 
(1744). In the Diocese of Rottenburg, m Wiirtem- 
berg, we note the communities of Bonlanden near 
Eroizheim (1855); of Heiligenbronn <1857): of the 
Sisters of Christian Charity, at Reute, founded 1849 
at the same place where in the fifteenth century 
Bles^ Elizabeth of Reute, called al^ 

Beta'' (d. 1420), had professed the Third Order; the 


Franciscan Sisters of Sfissen (1853). In Baden Is 
noteworthy the Congregation of Gengenbach (1867), 
since 1876 also in the united States, Joliet, Illinois. 
At Mainz there is the Convent of Perpetual Adoration 
(1860). 

In Austria-Hungary the School Sisters of the Third 
Order (1723), with mother-houses at Hallein, Diocese 
of Salzburg, at Vienna (III), and at Judenau, Diocese 
of St. P6lten; the Sisters of the Third Order of St. 
Francis at Vienna ^), (1857); the Poor School Sis- 
ters at Voklabruck, Diocese of Linz (1860) ; the Sisters 
of Mercy of the Third Order of St. Francis at Troppau, 
Diocese of OlmUtz (1853); Con^gation of Senool 
Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis, at Mfthrisoh- 
Trlibam Diocese of Olmtitz (1851); the School Sisters 
of the Third Order of St. Francis at Marbu^ on the 
Drau, Diocese of Lavant (1864); the Grey Asters of 
the Third Order of St. Francis, at Prague (1), 1856; 
and three small communities in TVrol, In Luxem- 
burg there is the Congregation of Haffontal; the Sis- 
ters of Mercy of St. Francis with the mother-house in 
the town of Luxemburg, and communities in Sweden 
and the Carolines. In Holland there are the Conpe- 
gat ions of Kosendoal, of Breda, of Heythuizen, all of 
which have communities in foreign missions; lastly 
the Congregation of Heerlen. In Belgium thpe exist, 
besides the old congregation of the Grey Sisters of 
Hospitals (see above) at Antwerp, L4au, Tirleinont, 
Hasselt, and Tongres, the more recent communities 
of Ghent (founded 1701), of Hdrines, Diocese of 
M alines, of Maeon-lez-Chimay, of Opwyk, Diocese 
of Malincs (1845). In Switzerland there once existed 
many congregations of the Third Order, and even now 
there are several convents of strict enclosure. Of 
the active congregations the most noteworthy are the 
two founded by the Capuchin Theodosius Florentini, 
viz. the Sisters of the Holy Cross for schools, with 
mother-house at Menzingen (1844), with numerous 
conv€*nts outside Switzerland, and the Sisters of the 
Holy Cross for hospital work (1852), with mother- 
house at Ingenbohl. 

In France, before the lost suppression of convents, 
there were about fifty communities of the Third 
Order; the most important, was that of the Mission- 
aries of Mary, founded by Mother de Chapotin de 
Neuville (d. 1904) in India, with actual mother- 
house at Rome, with communities spread all over 
the world. In It aly there are the Stigmatins, founded 
near Florence by Mother Lapini (d. 1860); the 
Sisters of Egypt, for missionary work, with mother- 
house at Rome; the Sisters of Gemona; finally, the 
Sisters of the Child Jesus, with mother-house at 
Assisi. On the whole, the sisters professing the 
Rule of the Third Order amount at least to 50,000. 

The Regular Third Order produced one saint, 
Hyacintha of Mariscotti. and five Blessed: Lucia 
of Callagirone, Elizabeth of Reute, Angelina of 
Marsciomo, Jeremias Lambertenghi and C;reBcentia 
HOss of Kaufbeuren. 

Text of the Rule; Ruub of 1221, Sabatier, anhqm 

Srairum ft Krrorum de Pomitentia (Pan*. 1901), in OpuMCulee d§ 
critique hietonque, I (Pariii, 1903), 1-30: Analekte^ 

(JeeAichte dee Francteeua von ^ win rTubingcn and Utpiig, 1904), 
73-82’ tr. Addeiilky and Mabon, Third Order*. A tranelatum of 
an ancient Rule of the TertuiriBB toffether wman account of §om 
moilem Third Order* (Oxford and London. 1902), 11~23. 

Rule of 1289; Seraphica Leffielattonie Uztu» or%0%ndl^ (Qu^ 
racchi, 1897), 77-04; Bbabaoua, BuUanum Franctecanum, IV 
(Rome, 1768), 94-97; Waddinq, Anrmtee Minorum, H (2nd ed., 
Rome, 1732), 9-14; de Gube»nati», Orlne Setaphteuejl (Uyom, 
1686), 784-87; tr. according to the text of W ADDING : 
eeraokte Father St. Franne of Aenex (I^ndon, 1882), 80-91. 

Rule of I-eo X of 1621: iScrapfc. UgUl. textus orij., 287^7; 
Reaola del Ten. Ordtne d% 8. Franceoco ap^ovata ^ JU^e X 
^aracehi. 1889), with Latin, Italian, French, and Engliih text 

^^rX^'i^o Xin, 1883: Fernakdei Oaicia, 5S.Z>.JV. J^i$ 
PP. XIII Acta ad Tertium Francxicalem C^dtnom 

Third CJ'der: Jm 

Minoritenordens und der (Frdbu^ 

1886 ) ’ Idsii, Zur Oeechichie de* BueobrOderordon* In Zextochrift phr 
^rJJigmhklUe, XXIIl (Gotha. 1902), 490-624; MahdonW. 
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tm oriigiiim de POrdo de Panitmtia in Comvte rendu du gtuttrihf^ 
Conorh eotenHfioue inlematunuU dee Catholiquee, aeot, V (Fri- 
bourg, 1898), 183-215; Idkm, JU» Rhglee et U gouvememmt de 
POrtw de PamUentia au XII I* eiicle in Opuecxdea de eritiquet I 
(Paris, 1902K 148-250; Goktz, Die Read dee Teriiarierordene in 
Zeiteckrifi /Hr KtrchengeechichU, XX III (Gotha, 1902), 97-107; 
Davidso&n, Die Bnletdiuna der Framiekaner-Tertiarier-Regel in 
Plorene in Forechunqm zur Qeechxchie ton Florenz, IV (Ber- 
lin, 1908), 67-81; cf. BiHLin Archivum Franciecanum Hietoricumf 
I (Quaracchi, 1908), 642-43; van Obtbet in Analecta BoUandi- 
ana, XXIV (Brussels, 1905), 515-19; Mabianos Floebntinus, 
Compendium Ckronicarum Ordtnie FF. Mtnorum (Quaracchi, 
tOllh 17 (ArcA. Fronc. Hts/., II ((Quaracchi, 1909, 98)]; Zansoni, 
OH Umtltati net loro rapporti con Vereexa Vxndueina della 
lana ed i Comuni nex eecolx Xll* XIII (Milan, 1911), 120-31, 
and passim; Guebbini, Oli etaiuti di un'antiea eongregazxone 
franceecana di Breecia in ilrcAiimm Franciec. Hist., I (Qua- 
raoohi, 1908), 544-68; Golubovich, Acta et etatuta generalie 
capUulx Tertxx Ordinie Paenitentium D. Francxeci Bononia 
celebratx an. 1298 in Arch. Franc. Hid., II (Quaracchi, 1909), 
63-71. 

General sources and monographs: de Oubbenatis, loo. cit., II, 
783-921; Cakillo, Hxatoria de la tercera Orden de San Francxeco 
(2 vola., Saragossa, 1610-13); Bordoni, Archxvium BuUatym, 
pHvxlegiorum et decretorum fratrum et eororum tertxx Ordxnie 3. 
Francxeci (Parma, 1658); Idem, Cronologium fratrum el eororum 
tertix Ordxnie 3. Franciecx tarn regularie quam eecularie (Parma, 
1658): Joannes Maria, Tertxi Ordxnie S. Francxeci Aeexexatie 
Annalee perpetux (Pans, 1686); Jean Marie de Vernon, Hie- 
toxre ginirale et partxculxire du Txere Ordre (3 vols., Paris, 1667; 
Lat. version, Paris, 1668); Hilarion de Nolat, La gloire du 
txere ordre de 8. Francoxe ou Vhidoxre de eon iiablxeeement et de eon 
progrke (Lyons, 1694); Pibtr’ Antonio da Venezia, Vxte de’ 
Santi, Beati e Venerabili Servi di Dio del Terz’ Ordxne di S. Fran- 
ceeco (Venice, 1725) ; Anoblico da Vicenza, Storxa eronologica dei 
tre Ordini, III (Vicenza, 1761); Riccardi, L’Anno franceecarxo 
oeeia Vile de* Fratellx e Sorelle del Terz* Ordxne dx S. Francesco 
d'Aeniei (2 vols., Turin, 1789); Hilahius Parisiensis, Liber tertxi 
Ordxnxe 8. Franciecx Aeaxexenexe (Geneva, 1888); Antonius de 
SiLLis, Studxo orxginem provectum atqxxe complemenlurn tertxx Or- 
dinie de PoBnitentia concementxa (Naples, 1621), with statistics of 
the Italian Regular Third Order; Generalia etatuta site decreta 
fratrum tertii Ordinie de Poenxtentxa nuncupatx regularxa ObeervarUxce 
Congregationxs Langobardxce (Venice, 1551); Nelib, Le Manuecrxt 
JV" 767* dee Archives giniralee du Royaume [Belgium] {Fonda dee 
Cartulaxrea manuacrite) in Revue dee Bxbliothhquee et Archxvee de 
Belgxque, 11 (Brussels, 1904), 364-70; Hausay, Note eurun Manu- 
ecrit de HaaaeU concemant lea Bogarde ou Frkree du Tiers Ordre de 
8t. France d Zeppern, ibxd., IV (1906), 86-93; van den Ghbyn, 
Encore lee Statute dee Bogarde de Zeppern, xbxd., VII (1908), 176- 
77; VannArus, Documents concernant le txera-Ordre d Anvera et sea 
rapports avec I* Industrie drapxkre {1296—1672) (Brussels, 1910); 
Idem, Documents concemant lea Bogarde de Jualxnes {1284-1668) 
(Brussels, 1911); Goyens, Documenta quatdam ad hietorxam 
Tertii Ordxnis Regularxe in Belgio epectantia in Arch. Franc, //tsi., 
IV (Quaracchi, 1911), 537-43; Callaey, Lea Beggards des Paya- 
Baa in Univeraxti catholique de Louvain, SSminaxre Hiatoriqu^, 
Rapport BUT lea travaux pendant Vannie acc. 1909-10 (Ix>uvain, 
1911), 438-51 , CoFANELLi, Cannara ed xl Terz* Ordxne Franceacano 
^oligno, 1895); Camuiabo, S. Francesco e il Terz* Ordxne m 
Genova (Genoa, 1909); Lbcestre, Abbayea Prieurea et Convents 
d’hommea m France. Lists g^nirale d’aprha lee papi^e de la 
Commission dea Riguliers en 1768 (Paris, 1902), 85-^7; Lanzoni, 
I Primordi dell* Ordxne Franceacano in Faenza (Faenia, 1910), 
30-31; Holzapfel, Handbuch der Geschichte dee Franriakaner- 
ordene (FVeiburg im Br., 1909), 660-87; Lat. ed. (Freiburg im 
Br., 1909), 594-618; Hbimbuchbr, Die Orden und Kongrega- 
tionen der katholiechen Kirche^ II (2nd ed., Paderborn, 1907), 
489-627; Norbert, Lea Religieuaea Franciecainee en France 
(Paris, 1897) ; for statistics: Acta Ordinie Fratrum Mxnorum, XXX 
(Quaracchi, 1911), 93. 95. 

Books for practical use, besides the numerous manuals of the 
Third Older: GArard de Vaucotileurb, Documents pour ex- 
pliquer la Rigle du Txera-Ordre de Saxnt-Frangoxs d’ Aaeiae, au point 
de vue apirituel, social et Sconomxque ^ vols,, Paris, 1899); BadLL, 
JBttAm0«6IdUI«r aue der Geschichte dea Dritten Ordens dee hi. Pranzie- 
kua (Ratisbon, 1911); Libmont, Godadxenetige en maatechap- 
pelijke Invloed der Derde-Orde van St. Franciecue Wj haren oor- 
aprong en op onze dagen (Turnhout, 1908) ; Anon., Le Tiere-Ordre 
Frandacain d*aprke see traditions (LigugA, 1897); Caubete Ad> 
BERT, Le Code franciscaxn entre lee maxna dea hommea du monde, 
axouveaux opercws sur le Txera-Ordre de Saint Francois d’Aaexae 
(Metz, 1906) ; Leguil, Le Txera-Ordre de Saint Frangoie d’Asaiae, 
j^rquoi V entrer, pourquoi n’y entre^t-on past (Metz, 1910); 
Cebri, La Regola del Ten* Ordine Franceacano epiegato con 
kmioni popolari (Turin, 1910). 

Ltvabius Oligbr. 

VII. Third Order of St. FRANas, in Canada. — 
The Third Order of St. Francis was established by 
the Friars Minor Recollects at Quebec in 1671, and 
some vears later at Three Rivers and Montreal. 
Consiaering the population of the country, it was in a 
flourishinf] condition. In 1681 a Recollect notes that 
**many pious people of Quebec belong to the Third 
Order^’. After the cession of Canada to E^and 
the Third Order, deprived of its directors, the Recol- 
lects^ seemed to have disappeared graduedly, only to 
flounah anew thirty years aiter the death at Mcmt- 


real, 1813, of the last Recollect priest. The Third 
Order was re-established about 1840 by Mgr l^a- 
tius Bourget, Bishop of Montreal. Fervent fellow- 
labourers helped the holy prelate to spread the Third 
Order in Montreal, notably Canon J. A. Par6 and the 
Sulpicians C. E. Gilbert and A. Giband. Mgr 
Bourget established a fraternity of women, 6 May, 
1863, and one of men, 13 June, 1866* both were 
directed by the Sulpicians till 1874, by Canon P. E. 
Dufresne from 1874 till 1881, by the Jesuits from 1881 
till 1888, and by the Sulpicians from 1888 till 1890; 
since then by the Friars Minor. Mgr Fabre, suc- 
cessor to Bishop Bourget, in a letter (3 Sept., 1882) 
to the priests and faithful of his diocese, says: “We 
have in our midst the tertiaries of St. Francis, who 
are known to you all by the edification they give, 
and by the good odour of all the virtues which they 
practise in the world.” The Third Order was re- 
introduced at Quebec almost at the same time as at 
Montreal. On 19 Nov., 1859, Father Flavian Du- 
rocher, O. M. I., received the profession of two women, 
after a year's novitiate. These were joined by 
others, until in 1876 Quebec possessed over 2()(X) ter- 
tiaries, while in the Province of Quebec several- par- 
ishes had groups of tertiaries. Among priests zealous 
for the spread of the Third Order at this epoch we 
must name, besides the above-mentioned Montreal 
priests: Father Durocher, St. Sauveur, Quebec; 
L. N. B(igin, now Archbishop of Quebec; James 
Sexton, Quebe^ Oliver Caron, Vicar-General of 
Three Rivers; E. H. Guilbert, L. Provancher. and 
G. Fraser, all three of the Quebec diocese. Father 
Provancher was one of the most zealous. In 1866, 
having received faculties from the General of the 
Friars Minor, he established a very fervent fraternity 
in his parish of Portneuf. He propagated the Third 
Order by his writings. For two years he edited a 
review, m which he published nearly every month an 
article on the Third Order, or answered questions 
appertaining thereto. At that epoch (1876) the 
brothers' fraternity at Montreal counted 137 mem- 
bers; the sisters, a still greater number. At Three 
Rivers the tertiaries were less numerous— enough, 
however, to form a fraternity a little later. Quebec 
with its 200 tertiaries did not have a fraternity till 
1882. 

In 1881 the arrival in Canada of Father Frederic 
of Ghyvelde gave now spirit to the Third Order. 
He spent eight months in (Janada, and worked actively 
for the Third Order. He began at Quebec, where 
he held the Holy Visit prescribed ^ the rule and 
admitted 1(X) new members. At Three Rivers he 
found “a numerous and fervent fraternity”. His 
visit to the fraternities of Montreal was followed by 
a notable increase in membershm. Shortly after- 
wards Leo XIII published his Encyclicals on the 
Third Order. The Canadian bishops, in obedience 
to the pope's wishes, recommended the Third Order 
to their clergy and faithful. But the Friars of the 
First Order alone could «ve the Third a fitting 
development; hence, when Father Frederic retumea 
in 1888, several bishops, among them Bishop Lafl^cbe 
of Three Rivers and Archbishop Taschereau, welcomed 
him as its promoter. The foundation of a convent 
of Friars Minor at Montreal in 1890 inaugurated a 
new era of prosperity for the Third Order. The 
Franciscans took over the direction of the Third 
Order at Montreal. The fraternities of other dis- 
tricts were visited regularly, and new ones were 
formed. The Third Order has since spread rapidly. 
To-day the Third Order in Canada numbers nearly 
200 fraternities with over 60,000 members, under 
the jurisdiction of the Friars Minor. The Capuchins 
have a small number of fraternities. The Friars 
Minor have also the direction of 20 fraternities with 
5000 membcars in the Franco-Canadian centres of 
the United States. All these with large numbers of 
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isolated tertiaries give a total of nearly 60.000. 
These tertiaries are mostly French Canadians, There 
are very few fraternities for English-speaking ter- 
tiaries; of these there are two very flourishing ones 
at Montreal. It is in the Province of Quebec that 
the Third Order is most flourishing. Three monthly 
reviews, treating specially of the Third Order, are 
published in Canada: (1) La Revue du Tiers Or- 
dre’\ founded in 1884 by the tertiaries of Montread, 
and directed since 1891 by the Friars Minor of that 
city; (2) ^^The Franciscan Review and St. Anthony's 
Record”, founded in 1905 by the Friars Minor of 
Montreal; (3) “L’Echo de St. Francois”, published 
since 1911 by the Capuchins of Ottawa. The princi- 
pal social works of the Third Order in Canada are: 
three houses of the Third Order in Montreal and 
one in Quebec^ direct^ by lady tertiaries; a lodging- 
house and an industrial school at Montreal, direct^ 
also by lady tertiaries; several work-rooms for the 
benefit of the poor; and public libraries, one in 
Quebec and two in Montreal. 

The Third Order Regular is represented in Canada 
by three flourishing institutions: A. Little Frnncia- 
can Sisters of Mary, founded at Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1889 and transferred to Baie-St-Paul, 
Canada, in 1891; their constitutions were approved in 
1903. They follow the Rule of the Third OrdcT 
Regular. Their habit comprises a brown tunic and 
scapular, a white hood and wimple, and a white 
woollen cord; they wear a silver crucifix. Work. — 
Assistance of the sick, the poor, the aged, of orjihans 
and instruction of the young — in a word, all tlie works 
of mercy. Development. — This congregation possesses 
8 houses, nearly all in the United States. The mother 
house is at Baie-St-Paul, Province of Quebec, Canada. 
The institution numbers 150 professed sisters, 7 
novices, 30 postulants, and 8 associates. 

B. Franciscan Missionaries of Mary^ founded in 
India, and following the Rule of the Third Order 
Regular. They have six houses in Canada: (1) Que- 
bec, founded 1892; novitiate, perpetual adoration, 
printing, embroidery, workshop, house of probation 
for aspirants, patronage, visiting the sick. (2) St. 
Anne of Beaupr^ (1894) ; patrona^^e. workshop, hos- 
pitality for pilCTims, visiting the sick. (3) St. Law- 
rence, Manitoba (1897); boarding-school, parochial 
schools, dispensary, visiting the sick. (4) Pine Creek, 
Manitoba (1899); school, model farm, dispensary, 
visiting the sick. (6) St. Malo, Quebec (1902); day 
nursery, primary schools, school of domestic economy, 
dispensary, pharmacy, visiting the sick. (6) Winni- 
peg (1909) ; day nursery, embroidery, patronage, visit- 
ing the poor and the hospitals. These houses possess 
150 sisters, novices included. Since its establishment 
in Canada, the congregation has had 290 Can^ian 
members, many of whom are now engaged in mission 
work in China, Japan^ India, Ceylon, Congo, Zulu- 
land, NataL Mozambiaue, Mad^ascar, and South 
America. The mother-nouse of Quebec has founded 
six others in the United States: W^oonsocket in 1904; 
New York and New Bedford in 1906; Boston in 1907 ; 
Providence in 1909; Fall River in 1910. 

C. Religious of St. Francis of Assisi^ founded at 
Lyons, France, in 1838. Their object is the care of the 
sick and of orphans and the education of the young. 
They were introduced into Canada in 1904, and have 
at present 5 houses, comprising a hospital, a boarding- 
sonool for girls, and model and elementary schools. 

Third Order Secular: Lbcljdbcq, Premier EtabUeeement de Ui fo% 
(Paris, 1691); Bdaircieeemente aur VitabHeeement d’un hoejnce a 
Quebec (1681), Arehitee de VeraatUen, Fonda Hicolleta; OazeUe dea 
Famillea, Bulletin Menauel (Quebec, 1^9-76); Revue du Tter^ 
Ordre; Fr. Bienvenu d*Oaiino, terliavre, Notice hiatonque aur le 
Tiera-Ordre d Quebec (Quebec, 1903). Third Order Regular: in- 
formation furnished by the congregations themselves, 

Odoric M. Joxjve. 

VIII. Thibd Obdbr of St. Frakcib in Gr^t 
Bkxtain and Ibsland. — A. In Great Britain. — The 


Third Order Secular comprises nmety*8ix congre- 
gations of wMch forty are under the jurisdiction of 
the Friars Minor of the Leonine Union and ftfty-four 
under that of the Friars Minor Capuchin, and about 
12,000 members, amongst whom are several diocesan 
bishops, a number of the clergy, and laity of all ranks. 
In their organization the British tertiary congregations 
follow the common rule, but many of them add some 
^rporal works of mercy, reclaiming negligent Catho- 
lics, and so forth. All the tertiaries are governed 
by a commissary-provincial appointed by the minis- 
ter-provincial of the first order. His duty is to grant 
the neces^iry faculties to directors of congregations, 
to hold visitations, and generally suiierviso the affairs 
of the Third Order under his jurisdiction. A national 
conference of British tertiaries with a view to strength- 
ening and consolidating the order, was held in 1898 at 
l^iverpool in the hall attached to the Jesuit church, 
and was presided over by the bishop of the diocese. 
The opening address was delivered by the Archbishop 
of Pans. A second national conference was held at 
LcH'ds. Since the institution of the English national 
Catholic congress, in 1910, the tertiaries have taken 
part in those ana havcj had their sectional meeting 
in the congress. 

Of the Third Order in Great Britain in pre-Reforma- 
tion days little is known. It is, however, certain that 
there exist ed in Scotland several houses of Sisters of 
th(* Third Order Regular. Blessed 3'homas More is 
frequently spoken of as a tertiary of St. Francis, 
but ther(‘ seems to be no historical evidence to sup- 
ort this statement. The Third Order, however, was 
nown in lingland in the penal days. Fr. William 
Staney, the first commissary of the order in England 
after the Dissolution, wrote '‘A Tmitise of the Third 
Order of St. Francis” (Douai, 1617). An interesting 
fact in connexion with the Third Order in England is 
the appointment in .1S57, as commissary-general, of 
Dr. (afterwards Cardinal) Manning, by a letter patent, 
dated 10 April^ 1S57, given by tno minister-general 
of the Capuchin Friars Minor, empowering him to 
act as ‘‘Superior, visitor and Our Commissary of each 
and all the brothers and sisters of the Third Order 
Secular dwelling in England”. Amongst notable 
English tertiaries of modern times, besides Cardinal 
Manning, may be mentioned Cardinal Vaughan, Lady 
Herbert of Lea, the late Earl of Denbigh, and the 
poet Coventry Patmore. The Third (Order Regular is 
represented in England by nineteen convents of 
sisters and in Scotland by six convents. There are 
no communities of brothers. These convents belong 
to various congregations, most of which are of English 
institution. They devote themselves either to educa- 
tion or to parochial works of mercy or to the foreign 
missions. Most notable historically amongst these 
congregations are the convents at Taunton and Wood- 
cheste^ which represent the hJnglish convent of the 
Third Order established at Brussels, Belgium, in 1621. 
Their founder was Father Genriings, the brother of the 
martyr Edmund Gennings. This was, in fact, the 
first convent of the Third Order Regular, enclosed, 
founded for English women. The community later 
on migrated to Bruges where it remained until 1794, 
when, owing to the troubles caused by the French 
Revolution, it crossed over into England and, after 
eleven years’ residence at Winchester, settled finally 
at Taunton in Somerset . The congregation was under 
the jurisfiiction of the Friars Minor until 1837 when, 
owing to the dissolution of the Recollect province, it 
came under the jurisdiction of the dioc^esan bishop. 
In 1860 a second foundation was made at Wood- 

chester. ^ . i. mi.* j 

B. In Ireland— The congregations of the ’Third 
Order Ocular in Ireland are almost exclusively at- 
tached to churches of the First Order. Under the 
jurisdiction of the Friars Minor of the Leonine Union 
are fourteen congregations with 9741 members, and 
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subject to the Capuchin Friars Minor are four oon- 
ffregations with 5100 members. The Third Order 
fteaular comprises two houses of brothers at Clara 
and Farragher^ and eleven in the Archdiocese of 
Tuam, all devoted to educational work. At Drum- 
shamoo the sisters of the order have a convent where 
perpetual adoration is maintained day and night. 
There is also one convent of the Franciscan Mis- 
sionary Sisters of Mary. 

Franeiican AnnaU (Pantaiiap^ North Wales), a monthly 
magaaine; FrancUcan Monthly (Forest Gate, London); various 
details will be found in Thaddbus, The Pranei»can$ in Bngland 
(!x>ndon, 1898) and in the statistical tables published yearly in 
Acta ord, ff. min. and Analecta ord. ff. min. capp. 

Father Cuthbert. 

IX. Third Order Regular of St. Francis, in 
THE United States. — A. Congregations of Men . — (1) 
Province of the Sacred Heart of Jesus of the Fathers 
of the Third Order Rgeular of St. Francis. In 1847 
Bishop O’Connor of Pittsburgh obtained from the 
Irish congregation six brothers, who founded a monas- 
tery and college at Loretto, Pennsylvania. Pius IX, 
by a Rescript of 12 Nov., 1847, erected this founda- 
tion into an independent congregation under the 
obedience of the Bishop of Pittsburgh. This congre- 
gation in 1908 joined the Italian congregation, and 
together with the community at Spalding, Nebraska, 
which in 1906 had joined the Italian congregation, was 
erected into a province, 24 Sept., 1910. Houses, 4; 
colleges, 2; religious, 62; novices, 5. (See below.) 

(2) Congregation of the Franciscan Brothers, of 
Brooklyn, New York. Founded 31 May, 185^by 2 
brothers from the Irish congregation, Pius IX, by 
a Rescript of 15 Dec., 1859, erected it into an indepen- 
dent congregation. The ordinary of the Diocese of 
Brooklyn is the superior-general, and governs the con- 
gregation through a provincial superior with an assis- 
t-ant and seven consultors, chosen by the brothers 
from among themselves for a term of three years. 
Brothers, 67; novices, 8; academy, 1; college, 1; 
schools, 14; pupils, 9876. (See below.) 

(3) (Congregation of the Brothers of the Poor of 
St. JVancis Seraphicus. Founded 25 Dec., 1857, at 
Aachen by John Hoever for the protection and educa- 
tion of poor, homeless boys, it was introduced into the 
United States in 1866. jBrothers, 43; novices, 5; 
postulants, 3; candidates, 13; homes for boys, 2. 

B. Con^egationa of Women. — (1) Sisters of the 
Third Order Regular of St. Francis: — (a) Congrega- 
tion with mother-house at Oldenburg, Indiana. 
Founded in 1851 by Rev. F. J. Rudolf, its rules and 
constitutions were approved by the Holy See. 
Sisters, 536; novices, 41; postulants, 7 j schools, 67; 
pupils, 12,273. (b) Congregation with mother- 

nouse at Mt. St. Clare^ Clinton, Iowa. Founded in 
1867 by Rt. Rev. Bishop Lavialle of Louisville, 
Kentucky. Sisters, 130; novices and postulants, 40; 
hoiroital. 1; schools, 16; pupils, 2590. 

(2) Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis: — 
(a) (Congregation with mother-house at Glen Riddle, 
Pennsylvania. Founded by the Ven. John Nepo- 
muoene Neumann, C.SS.R., Bishop of Philadelphia, 
who on 9 April, 1855, invested three devout women, 
Marianne Bachmann (Mother M. Francis), Barbara 
Boll (Sister M. Margaret), and Anna Dom (Sister 
M. Bemardina), with the habit of St. Francis. In 
1896 the mother-house was transferred from Phila- 
delphia to Glen Riddle. This congregation is divided 
into three provinces. Houses, 80; sisters^ 818; 
novices, 48; postulants, 15; academies, 4; semmaries, 
2; orphan asylums, 9; hospitals, 12; schools, 42; 
schools for Indians and negroes, 8. By and from this 
congregation were establiuied (i) dkmgregation with 
mo^er-house at 337 Pine Street, BuffaJo, New York 
in 1861. Sisters, 277; novices, 30; postulants, 16; 
asylums for ag^, 3; schools, 30: pupils, 6540; orphan 
asylum. 1 ; hospitals, 2. From this congregation were 
founded (a) Congregation with mothoshouse at Mt. 


Alvemia, Millvale Station, Pennsylvania, in 1868. 
Sisters, 210; novices, 17; postulants, 13; schools, 14; 
pupils, 6429; orphan asylum, 1; hospital. 1; home for 
iaaies, 1. O) Congregation with mother-house at 
Mt. Hope, Westchester Co., New York, 1893. Legal 
title: Sisters of St. Francis^ Conventuals of the Third 
Order of the M.I.V. Sisters, 182; novices, 19; 
postulants, 9; academy, 1; schools, 6; (ii) Congre- 
gation with mother-house at St. Anthony’s Convent, 
Syracuse, New York, 1862. Sisters, 173; novices, 9; 
candidates, 6; schools, 17; pupils, 4590; hospitals, 
3 ; home for aged, 1 ; home for children, 1 ; convents at 
Hawaiian Islands, 4. (b) Congregation with mother- 

house at St. Francis’s Hospitju, Peoria, Illinois; 
founded in 1867 by Rt. Rev. John L. Raiding, 
Bishop of Peoria, and sisters from the House of 
Bethlehem, Herford, Germany. Sisters, 163; novices, 
38; postulants, 26 j hospitids, 10; patients, 5320. 
(c) Congregation with mother-house at Tiffin, Ohio. 
Founded in 1867 by Rev. J. L. Bihn. Sisters, 56; 
novices, 9; postulants, 4; hosiiital, 1; orphan asylums, 
2; homes for ^ed, 2; schools, 13. (d) Congregation 

with provincial house at Peekskill, New York. 
Founded by Mother M. Gertrude and two sisters 
from the general mother-house, Gemona, Italy, 
who, at the request of Rev. Andrew Feifer, O.F.M., 
came to this country in 1865. Sisters, 284; novices, 
18; postulants, 15; academy, 1; schools, 18; day 
nurseries, 3; institution for destitute children, 1: 
home for working girls, 1; children in charge oi 
sisters, 7768. (e) Congregation with mother-house 

at Bay Settlement, Wisconsin, founded 6 Dec., 1867. 
Sisters, 35. 

(3) Sisters of St. Francis: — (a) Congregation with 
mother-house at St. Elizabeth’s Convent, Allegany, 
New York. Founded in 1857 by Very Rev. Pamfilo 
di Magliano, O.F.M. [Sisters, 300; novices, 25; 
postulants, 12; schools, 11; hospitals, 2; homes, 4. 
(b) Congregation with mother-house at St. Francis’s 
Convent, Dubuque, Iowa. Founded in 1876 by 
Mother Xaveria Termehr and sisters from the house 
of Bethlehem, Herford, Germany, who on account 
of the infamous ^‘May laws”, were compelled to leave 
Germany. Sisters, 399; novices, 34; postulants, 20; 
orphan asylums, 2; industrial school, 1; academy, 1; 
home for aged, 1; schools, 43; pupils, 6829. (c) 

Congregation with mother-house at St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, Marvville, Missouri. Founded with the 
approbation of Rt. Rev. M. F. Burke, Bishop of 
St. Joseph, Missouri, in 1894. Sisters, 45; novices, 
7; postulants, 1; hospitals, 6. (4) Sisters of St. 

Francis of Penance ana Christian Charity: — Congre- 
gation with mother-house at Stella Niagara, near 
Lewiston, New York. Established in 1874 by Mother 
M. Aloysia and three sisters from Nonnenwerth, 
near Rolandseck, Rhenish Prussia, Germany. Sisters, 
253; academies^ 5; schools, 18; pupils, 6348; oiphan 
asylum, 1; Indian schools, 2; pupils, 577; foundling- 
house, 1. 

(5) Franciscan Sisters: — (a) Congregation with 
mother-house. Grand Avenue and Chippewa Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri. Founded in 1872 by sisters 
from the general mother-house at Salzkotten, Ger- 
many. Sisters, 224; hospitals, 6; schools, 1; orphan 
asylums, 2; house of providence, 1; convent, 1; (b) 
Congregation with mother-house at Mill Hill, London, 
England, for coloured missions. Introduced into 
the United States in 1881. Sisters, 58; industrial 
school, 1; parochial schools, 4; pupils, 765. (6) 

Sisters of St. Francis of the Sacred Heart: — Con- 
mgation with mother-house at Mercy Hospital, 
Burlington, Iowa. Sisters, 22; hospital, 1. (7) 

Franciscan Sisters, Minor Conventuals: — Congre- 

B with mother-house at St. Joseph’s Convent, 
0 , New York. Sisters, 58; novices, 16; postu- 
lants, 21. (8) Sisters of the ’Third Oder of St. 

Francis of Ass^, M.C.; — Congregation with mother- 
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houBe at St. Francis, Wisconsin. Founded in 1849 
by sisters from Bavaria. Its rules and constitutions 
were compiled by Rev. M. Heiss in 1852, and approved 
by Rt. Rev. J. M. Henni, Bishop of Milwaukee. In 
June, 1873, this congregation was affiliated to the 
Order of Minor Conventuals, and Pius X on 6 Dec., 
1911, gave it its definite approbation. Sisters, 303; 
novices, 22; postulants, 30; academy, 1 ; orphanage, 1 ; 
institute for deaf mutes, 1; for feeble minded, 1; 
schools, 3^ pupils, 4500. (9) School Sisters of St. 

Francis: — Congregation with mother-house, Green- 
field and Twenty-Second Avenues, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. The sisters conduct schools in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Oregon. There are two 
branch-houses of this congregation in Europe, one 
in Luxemburg, the other at Erlenbad, Baden. Sis- 
ters, 814. 

(10) Franciscan Sisters of the Perpetual Adora- 
tion:— Congregation with mother-house at St. Rose 
Convent, La Crof^, Wisconsin. Founded by six 
sisters from Bavaria, and rules compiled in 1853 by 
Most Rev. M. Heiss, Archbishop of Milwaukee. The 
Perpetual Adoration was introduced in 1878. Sist ers, 
420; novices, 42; postulants, 40; schools, 63: pupils, 
8448; ori>han asylums, 2; Indian school, 1* domestic 
science schools, 2. (11) Franciscan Sisters of 

Christian Charity: — Congregation with mother- 
house at Holy Family Convent, Alverno, Wisconsin. 
Founded in 1869 at Manitowoc, Wisconsin, by Rev. 
Joseph Fessler, it was affiliated to the Order of 
Friars Minor Conventual 19 March, 1900. Sisters, 
303; novices, 40; postulants, 10; hospitals, 2; home 
for aged, 1; schools, 53; pupils, 8500. (12) Francis- 

can Sisters of the Sacred Heart: — Congregation with 
mother-house at St. Joseph’s Hospital, Joliet, Illi- 
nois. Founded in 1867 at Avila, Indiana, by sisters 
from Germany. Sisters, 325; novices, 40; postu- 
lants, 12; hospitals, 10; home for aged, 1; orphan 
asylum, 1; schools, 9. (13) Sisters of the Third 

Order of St. Francis of Perpetual Adoration: — Con- 
gregation with mother-house at St. Francis’s (Con- 
vent, Nevada, Missouri. Established in 1893 by 
Sister M. John Hau and sisters from the mother- 
house at Grimmenstein, Switzerland. Sisters, 25; 
orphan asylum, 1. (14) Hospital Sisters of St. 

Francis:— Congregation with provincial house at 
St. John’s Hospital, Springfield, Illinois. Founded 
in 1875 by sisters from the general mother-house, 
Milnster, Germany. Sisters, 299; novices, 29; 
postulants, 11; hospitals, 12. (15) The Poor Sisters 

of St. Francis Seraph of the Perpetual Adoration :— 
Congregation with provincial house at St. P'rancis 
Convent, Lafayette, Indiana. Introduced into this 
country in 1875 by sisters from the general mother- 
house at Olpe, Germany. Sisters, 613; novices, 
35; postulants, 21; academies, 3; orphan asylum, 1; 
home for agea, 1; schools, 36; ho^itals, 18; hi^h 
schools, 2. (16) Sisters of the Poor of St„ Francis. 

See Poor op St. Francis, Sisters op the. 

(17) lYanciscan Sisters of St. Kunegunda (Polish): 
— (a) Congregation with mother-house at Chicago, 
IlUnois. Founded in 1896. Sisters, 107 ; novices, 22 : 
postulants, 18; orphan asylum, 1; home for 
crippled, 1; day-nursery, 1; schools, 11; pupils, 2070. 
(b) Congregation with mother-house at Chicago 
Heights, IlUnois. Foundation of English-speaking 
Franciscan Sisters. Sisters, 17. (18) Sisters of St. 

Francis of the Immaculate Conception: — Co^ngrega- 
tion with mother-house at Peoria, Illinois. Found^ 
in 1890. Sisters, 47; novices, 20; postulants, 17; 
schools, 6; homes, 2; asylum, 1. (19) Missionary 

FVanciscan Sisters of the Immaculate Conception 
Congregation with mother-hou^, Rome, IfftlV- The 
sisters conduct establishments in the Archdioceses of 
New York and Boston, the Diocese of Newark, Pitts- 
burg, and Savannah. (20) Franciscan Sisters of the 


Immaculate Conception: — (a) Congregation with 
mother-house at Little Falls, Minnesota. vSisters, 60 ; 
postulantSj 3; o^han asylum, 1; hospitats, 3. (b) 
Congmgation with mother-house at St. Anthony’s 
Hospital, Rock Island, Illinois. Sisters, 18 ; novices, 6. 

(21) Polish Franciscan School Sisters:— Congrega- 
tion with mother-house, 3419 Gasconde Street, ot. 
Louis, Missouri. Founded 29 M^, 1901, by Most 
Rev. John J. Kain, Archbishop of St. Louis. Sisters 
63; schools, 9; pupils, 700. (22) Felician Sisters, 

O.S.F.: — Congregation with general mother-house, 
Cracow, Austria. Founded in 1855 by Sophia Trusa- 
kowska at Warsaw, Russia. Introduced into the 
United States in 1874. (a) Western Province of the 

Present ation B . V. M . Mother-house. Detroit , Michi- 
gan. Sisters, 273; noviees, 30; postulants, 55; candi- 
dates in preparatory course, 65; schools, 33; pupils, 
12,500; orifiian asylum, 1. (b) Eastern Province. 

Mother-house at Buffalo, New York, established 20 
Aug., 1900. Choir Sisters, 278; novices, 32; postu- 
lants, 93; lay sisters, 66; novices, 6; postulants, 21; 
candidate's in pre'paratory course, 73; schools, 55; 
pujiils, 21,556; orpnan asylums. 2; home for aged, 1; 
emigrant home, 1 ; working-girls’ home, 1 ; day nur- 
sery, 1. (e) North-western Province of the Presenta- 

tion B. V. M. Mother-hemse, St. Joseph’s Orphanage, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, established 1910. Sisters, 
170; novices, 17; postulants, 27; schools, 24; pupils. 
6482; oryihan asylums, 3. (23) Sisters of the Third 

Order of St. Francis of the (’ongregation of Our Lady 
of Lourdes. Mother-house, Rocnester, Minnesota. 
Established 1877 by sisters of St. IVancis, Joliet, 
Illinois. Sisters, 336; novices, 9; postulants, 16; 
academies, 5; normal school, 1; scnools, 20; pupils, 
5767; hospital, 1; nurses’ training school, 1. 

Hkimbcchbh, Die Orden und Kongregaiiomn der kathoUnekw 
Ktrche (2nd od., Fadorborn, 1907);’ The Catholic Church in the 
United States, 1, II (Now York, 19(>0) ; Catholic Directory 

(Now York). 

I^RDINAND HkCKMANN. 

X. Province of the Sacred Heart or Jesus. — 
Prior to 1906 several communities of the Third Order 
existed in the United States, all lay institutes dedi- 
cated to teaching and other works of ch^ity. 
Amongst these were three branches of Franciscan 
Brothers: at Brooklyn^ New York; at Loretto, Penn- 
sylvania; and at Spalding, Nebraska. The communi- 
ties at Ixirett o and Brooklyn were founded more than 
half a century ago from Mount Bellew Monastery, 
Archdiocese of Tuam, Ireland; Spalding Institute 
was a branch of the Brooklyn community. In 1905 
Brother Linus Lynch, then superior of the institute, 
asked the ordinary of the diocese for perraission^to 
have some of his subjects ordained priests. This 
request the bishop refused, as the community had 
been introduced into the diocese for the care of parish 
schools, and he feared that in the event of its mem- 
bers becoming priests this work would suffer. A pe- 
tition was then sent to the minister-general, Rt. 
Angelas do Mattia, asking for union with the third 
Order Regular; os this union could not be effected, 
some of the community determined io ask for a di^ 
pensation from their vows in order to enter the msti- 
tute. In 1907 fifteen were dispensed: these, together 
with eleven novices, went to Byialding, Nebraska, 
where a small community of brothers had b^n umted 
to the order in 1906. They were received by Very 
Rev. Dr. Stanislaus Duimoric. commissanr-general, 
and by dispensation of Pius X from the ordinaiy year 
of probation they made the vows of the order. A 
college was then opened at Spalding, giving the order 
its first house in the United States. 

In 1908 the diocesan community of l^anciBcan 
Brothers at Loretto, Pennsylvania, were admitted to 
the solemn profession, and eight young men were 
received into the novitiate. 

In 1910-11 Rt. Rev. Eygene A. Garvey, D.D., 
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Bishop of Altoona, requested the fathers to take chajrge 
of the Italian Church of St. Anthony of Padua at 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, and the Church of Our 
Lady of Mount Carmel, Altoona, Pennsylvania. 
The four houses in the United States were erected 
into a province, 24 Sept., 1910, Very Rev. Dr. Jerome 
kazzara being elected provincial. The Archbishop of 
Chicago has since given the fathers charge of Sts, 
Peter and Paul’s Slavic Church in that city, and a 
new college is to be opened at Sioux City, Iowa, in 
1912. The provincial mother-house is at St. Francis’s 
College, Loretto, Pennsylvania. The American 
Province has now five convents, two colleges, sixty- 
five professed members, and twenty novices and pos- 
tulants. 

Bobdoni, Cronoloffium Fratrum et Sororum Teriii OrdinU 
(Parma, 1U58) ; H^i-yot, UUtoxre deg Ordreg Monagliques; Zec, 
Brevie liiBioria Tertii Ordinis Regularta S. FrancUci; MSS. con- 
tained in the archives of Ijoretto Convent, Ix)Tetto, Pennsylvania. 

John P. M. Doyle. 


XI. The Third Order Secxtlar of St. Francis 
was established in the United States by the early 
Franciscan missionaries for the white settlers and 
soldiers and Indian converts^ especially in the 
Southern States. A confraternity existed at Santa 
F6 long before 1080. Another confraternity existed 
in New Mexico almost from the time of the rccon- 
quest (1^2-1695). The document stating this fact 
is a report of the Father custos, Jos^ Bernal, dated 
Santa F^, 17 Sept., 1794. There is no documentary 
evidence of the existence of a Third Order for lay 
people as a regularly organized confraternity any- 
where else, though we learn from documents that 
single individuals were termed tertiaries among the 
Inaians. It is most probable, however, that a con- 
fraternity existed at St, Augustine, Florida, before 
the close of the sixt eenth century, and at San Antonio, 
Texas, before the middle of the eighteenth century. 
The establishment of provinces of the order of Friars 
Minor brought about the establishment of many 
confraternities. There are at present 186 confra- 
ternities of Franciscan Tertianes in this country, 
with a membership of 35,605. Of these, 142 con^e- 
gations with 27,805 members are under the direction 
of the Friars Minor, 32 with 6800 members under 
the direct ion of the Friars Minor Capuchin, and 12 
congregations with 1000 members under the direc- 
tion of the Friars Minor Conventual. Besides these, 
there are many lumdreds of tertiaries throughout 
the country not belonging to any congregation. 

XII. The Third Order Secular op the Serv- 
ITES was established in the United States in 1893. 
There are at present 2 congregations, with a member- 
shm of 400. 

aIIL The Third Order Regular op Servites. 
See Mary, Servants op. 

Hbimbcchbr, Orrfen u. Kongregattonen (2nd od., Paderborn, 
1«07); The Catholic Church in the U. S„ I, II (New York, 1909); 
Official Cathohe Directory (New York). 

Ferdinand Hbckmann. 


Thirty Yeari War, The.— -The Thirty Years 
War (1618-48), though pre-eminently a German war, 
was also of great importance for the history of the 
whole of Europe, not only because nearly all tne coun- 
tries of Western Europe took part in it, but also on 
account of its connexion with the other great Euro- 
pean wars of the same era and on account of its final 
results 

I. Causes op the War.— The fundamental cau^ 
was the internal decay of the empire from 1656, as evi- 
denced by the weakness of the imperial power, by 
the gross laci of patriotism manifested by the esta^ 
of the empire, and by the paralysis of the imperial 
authority and its agencies among the Protestant 
estates of South-western Germany, which had be«i in 
a state of disoontaat since 1555. Consequently the 
whole of Germany was in a continual state of unrest. 


The decay of the empire encouraged the other nations 
of Western Europe to infringe upon its territory. 
Spain and the Netherlands made use of the period of 
the twelve-years truce to secure a footing in the neigh- 
bouring district of the Lower Rhine so as to increase 
their strategic base. For nearly a hundred years 
France had made treaties with many of the estates 
hostile to the emperor. Henry IV of France was 
murdered in 1610 at the very moment he was about 
to interfere in the war over the Jlilich-Cleve succession. 
James I of England was the father-in-law of the head 
of the Protestant party of action in Germany, Elec- 
tor Frederick V of the Palatinate, and was inclined 
to take part in a continental quarrel. Denmark 
sought obstinately to obtain the power of ^^adminis- 
tration” over the dioceses of Northern Germany that 
had become Protestant, and to get control of the 
mouth of the Elbe. Gustavus Adolphus (161 1~32), of 
Sweden, also showed a strong desire to interfere in 
German affairs. At the outbreak of the Thirty Y cars 
War all these countries, it is true, were prevented from 
taking part in it by internal difficulties or by wars in 
other directions. Still the disimsition to do so existed 


ever3^here. 

Another cause of the war was that the countries 
forming the Austrian provinces belonged to the 
empire. For, in the first place, the empire, owing to 
the geographical position of these countries, became in- 
volved in the contemporary affairs in Eastern Pjurope. 
The general aristocratic reaction that appeared 
throughout Europe at the end of the fifteenth and 
in the sixteenth centuries gradually became so power- 
ful in the eastern and northeni countries that a life- 


and-death struggle between its representatives and 
the sovereign power broke out at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century in the more active districts of 
these sections. These causes gave the first impulse 
to the Thirty Years War (see section II below). In 
addition the dynasty ruling the countries forming 
Austria was a branch of the Habsburg family, whose 
most distinguished line at that era ruled Spain. 
From the reign of Philip II (1556-98) the Spanish 
Habsburgs were the champions of Catholicism in 
Western Europe and the chief rivals of France in the 
struggle for supremacy in Europe. From about 1612. 
especially during the administration of Philip IV 
(1621-65) and his distinguished minister. Olivarez, 
they displayed increased energy and tried to induce 
the German Habsburgs to support their plans. The 
empire was all the more affect^ by this Spanish pol- 
icy as the head of the German Habsburgs was Em- 
peror of Germany. 

A further important cause was the religious sec- 
tarianism which, after diminishing for a short time, 
grew more intense early in the seventeenth century. 
In the Catholic movement (about 1592) which fol- 
lowed the Council of Trent only Catholic theologians 
and a few princes had taken part; the second move- 
ment, on the contrary, carried with it the masses of 
the cleiw and laity, and was marked by an ardent 
spirit of faith and a passionate demand for the spread 
of Catholicism. If among Protestants the id^listic 
enthusiasm was perhaps not so great, still their par- 
tisan feeling was equally violent and their combative- 
ness no less ardent. After the war began it soon 
became manifest that social and economic reasons 
made Germany a favourable soil for its growth. 
Economic life, which for a long time had flourished 
greatly, from the second half of the sixteenth century 
had grown stagnant. Consequently there existed a 
large number who were glad to have the opportunity 
of supporting themselves as paid soldiers and of 
enriching themselves by plunder. The nobles, also, 
who were numerous in proportion to the rest of the 
population, took advantage of the opportunity to 
indulge their private feuds and robberies. As only 
a small numb^ of them were attracted by foreign 
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wars, they were ready therefore for internal disorders. 
Soon there appeared leaders of ability who gathered 
both nobles and burghers under their banners and 
retained them in their service by indulging their 
evil instincts. On the other hand, the people of Ger- 
many, who had been long unaccustomed to war and 
were not trained to bear public burdens, chafed under 
the hardships now imposed upon them. This dis- 
content, combined with the ea^ with which troops 
were equipped, aided in prolonging the war. 

ir. The Bohemian Rbvout. — At the beginning of 
the seventeenth century the regions ruled by the 
German Habsburgs included Upper and Lower Aus- 
tria, Bohemia together with Moravia and Silesia, the 
lesser part of Hungary which had not been conquered 
by the Turks, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, the Tyrol, 
and the provinces bordering on (^rmany. This terri- 
tory, however, was divided among three branches of 
the family, the main line, the Styrian, and that of 
Tyrol-Vorarlberg. Although the main line of the 
German Habsburgs held by far the larger part of these 
landed possessions yet its territories did not form a 
compact whole, but were only a number of loosely 
connected countries, each having its own provincial 
estates, which were largely composed of nobles and 
which maintained an incessant opposition to the 
dynasty, and therefore largely desired religious free- 
dom, that is the right to become Protestant and to 
introduce Protestantism into their domains. The 
struggle of the nobility against the dynasty reached 
its height during the last decade of the reign of Ru- 
dolph II (1576-1612). Even at that time the nobil- 
ity maintained relations with the active Protestant 
party in the empire. In 1604 the Hungarian nobles 
revolted with the aid of the ruler of Transylvania, and 
in 1607 they rebelled again and became the allies of 
the Turks. On 25 June, 1608, Rudolph was obliged 
to transfer the government of Hungary, Austria, and 
Moravia to his more compliant brother Matthias; 
he did not, however, give up his rights as King of 
Bohemia, and in 1609 was able to pacify an outbreak 
of the Bohemian nobility only by granting the 
Imperial Charter (Majestdtshrief) which gave religious 
liberty not only to the nobles and their dependents in 
Bohemia but also to those living on the crown lands. 
This concession greatly strengthened the power of the 
nobles. 

After Rudolph’s death Cardinal Klesl sought, as the 
councillor of Matthias (1612-19), to avoid above all 
any new crisis, so as to gain time to reorganize the 
resources of the ruling dynasty. Matthias, like Ru- 
dolph, had no son and the royal family chose as his 
successor Ferdinand, the head of the Styrian branch 
of the Habsburgs, who had restored Catholicism in 
Styria. In 1617 the dynasty persuaded the Bohemi- 
ans to accept Ferdinand as their future king, and in 
1618 they prevailed upon the Hungarians to elect 
him king. Before this (May, 1618) the Bohemian 
nobles had revolted anew under the leadership of 
Count von Thum on account of the alleged infringe- 
ment of the charter granted by Rudolph. The dy- 
nasty was not yet ready for war. When MatthiM 
died (March, 1619) the Hungarians and the inhabi- 
tants of Moravia joined the revolt, and in June 
Thum advanced on Vienna with an army to persuade 
the Austrians also to join. However, the determined 
attitude of Ferdinand prevented the insurrection and 
Thum withdrew. Fenlinand was now able to go to 
Frankfort, where his election as emperor (28 Au^ist) 
secured the imperial dignity for his family . Two days 
before this the Bohemians had elected the leader of 
the Protestants, Frederick of the Palatinate, as rival 
£ung of Bohemia. , . • j 

The inhabitants of Lower Austria now joined the 
revolt. Bethlen Gabor, Prince of Transylvania, 
an alliance with its leaders, and in conjunction with 
them once more threatened Vienna at the close of 
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1619. Thenceforth, however, discipline steadily de- 
clined in the Bohemian army, and the leaders dis* 
agreed. The expeotod aid was never received from 
the Protestant party, excepting that a few of the less 
important nobles of the empire joined the insurreo- 
tionwy forces. On the other hand, in October, 1619, 
Ferdinand obtained the help of Maximilian of Ba« 
varia, who had the largest army in the empire, and of 
the Protestant Elector of Saxony. Spain and Poland 
also sent troops. Maximilian so greatly terrified the 
Protestant party, which since 1608 had formed the 
Union, that it was broken up. He then advanced 
into Bohemia supported by Austrian troops and 
decisively defeated the Bohemians in the battle of 
the Wlute Mountain, near Prague. The Elector 
Frederick, called 
the ^‘Winter King” 
on account of the 
brief duration of 
his rule, fled. Fer- 
dinand took posses- 
sion of his prov- 
inces and restored 
order there. The 
war with Transyl- 
vania, however, was 
carried on with in- 
terruptions until 
1626. 

III. The Wak 
IN THE Palatinate 
AND THE War WITH 

Denmark. — The 
emperor placed 
Frederick, ine Elec- 
tor Palatine, under 
the ban of the 
empire on 22 Jan- 
uary, 1621; the latter refused to beg for pardon. 
Reconciliation was made more difficult by the demand 
of Maximilian of Bavaria of that part of the Palatine 
lands called the Upper Palatinate, as re<;om|)en8t‘ for 
the expenses of the war; he also desired, in accordance 
with a traditional claim of the Bavarian ruling fam- 
ily, the electoral dignity belonging to the Palatinate; 
this the emperor gave him with hesitation and under 
certain conditions (21-25 February, 1623). Maxi- 
milian gained for himself the desinid land by trans- 
planting the war to the territory of the Palatinate. 
Spanish troops had established themselves in these 
districts as early as 1620, and aim(jd at retaining pos- 
session of the Palatinate for the purpose of establish- 
ing communication between the Italian possessions of 
Spain and its territories in Burpndy and the Nether- 
lands. In carrying out this scheme the Spaniards in 
the same year (1620) had seized the Valtellina and the 
territory of the Rhsetian League. Before this, in 
1617, when Ferdinand became the head of the Ger- 
man-Habsburg dynasty, Spain had expressed its 
desires for the reversion of the Austrian possessions in 
Alsace. 

None of the viclors desired to continue the war. 
The emperor was fully occupied with the restoration 
of his power in his hereditary possessions and with 
the war against Transylvania. The Spaniards 
only a small military force, as was shown by the 
spiritless manner in which they recommenced war 
with the Netherlands in 1621 . Maximilian, it k true, 
desired to obtain possession of his conquests: but he 
had no confidence in the Spaniards, and found it very 
difficult to bear the burdens of war, as he received no 
outside aid of importance. On the other hand, the 
Count Palatine received no active help either from 
the Protestant estates of the empire or from abroad, 
but by the beginning of 1622, seyer^ adventurous par- 
tisans of his— Ernest of Mansfeld, Chnstian of Bruns- 
wick (caUed ”mad Christian”), and Margrave George 
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Frederick of Baden;— collected 60,000 mercenaries, an 
army of unusual size for that era. This force was 
intended to oppose the army of Maximilian and the 
Spaniards, and as quickly as its numbers decreased 
they were recruited afresh. The Bavarian com- 
mander-in-chief Tilly defeated this force when it 
attempted to prevent his army and the Spaniards 
from occupying the fortified towns of the Electoral 
Palatinate (undecisive engagement at Wiesloch, 27 
April, 1622; complete defeat of the army of the mar- 
grave at Baden at Wimpfen, 6 May, 1622; severe 
defeat of Christian at Hdchst, 20 June, 1622). After 
this, however^ the Netherlands, the foe of Spain, 
allowed the stiU unconquered Mansfeld to enter their 
territory; from here he advanced in 1623 into East 

Frisia. The plan 
was that Christian 
should come to his 
support with a new 
army. Tilly, how- 
ever, pursued 
Christian and com- 
pletely defeated 
nim on 6 August, 
1623, at Stadtlohn 
in Westphalia, but 
was not able at 
that moment to 
attack Mansfeld. 
Under these cir- 
cumstances Tilly 
was obliged to re- 
main in north-west- 
ern Germany; the 
estates of this ter- 
ritory had taken 
no part in the war, 
and soon the quar- 
tering of the soldiers and the forced contributions 
aroused violent discontent among them. 

A denominational movement now also gradually 
made itself felt. In 1623 for the first time a Catholic 
was elected bishop in the Diocese of Osnabrttek. 
Hereupon the estates of Lower Saxony demanded the 
emperor's guarantee for the security of their lands 
which had formerly belonged to the Church. The 
emperor, however, was willing only to promise secur- 
ity against force, not against a judgment of dispos- 
session. In 1624 Maximilian began to make the 
Upper Palatinate once more Catholic. In Swabia 
the Catholic estates sought to regain the many ecclesi- 
astical foundations that had b^n acquired by the 
Protestants. A large number of suits concerning 
ecclesiastical property were still in litigation before 
the courts of the empire. There develops on the one 
side the desire, and on the other the oread, that all 
the changes in the entire empire made W the Prot- 
estants contrary to the Religious Peace of Auraburg 
might be done away with. Foreign countries began 
to give increasing attention to the war. France 
sought especially to separate Maximilian from the 
emperor; the Netherlands granted subsidies; in 1624 
a Ircnch embassy intrigued against the Habsburg dy- 
nasty at the German and northern Courts; England 
and Holland negotiated both with King Christian IV 
of Denmark and with Gustavus Adol^us to induce 
these rulers to take part in the war. Christian, who 
belonged to the estates of the empire as Coimtof 
Holstein, was elected commander of their forces by 
the oppressed and aroused estates of the lower 
Saxon circle, and on 9 December, 1626, he came to 
an agreement with England and Holland and marched 
into the empire. 

Thus the enemies of the emperor and the Duke of 
Bavaria became so powerful that the emperor could 
no longer leave the burdens or the direction of the 
war to a sin^e prince of the empire, even thouc^ this 




prince were as able as Maximilian. The struggle now 
threatened to engage all Europe. Wallenstein, a 
Bohemian noble, and the ablest of all the leaders of 
mercenaries, offered to collect and maintain in the 
same way as the enemy a force larger and better 
equipped than that of the Protestants. Ferdinand 
accepted Wallenstein's offer, and on 7 April, 1625, 
appointed him ^neral. For some unknown reason 
Wallenstein and Tilly did not come to an under- 
standing. In 1626 Wallenstein took up a position 
on the Elbe. Mansfeld planned to surround him and 
establish communication with the Prince of Transyl- 
vania, but Wallenstein defeated him on 26 April at 
the bridge over the Elbe at Dessau. However. Mans- 
feld was able to march to Transylvania, where he 
found that Bethlen Gabor had decided to make peace. 
Shortly edter his arrival he died of fever. Wallen- 
Btein increased his army to 70,000 men and in the 
summer of 1627 he defeated Mansfeld’s troops, now 
without a leader, at Kosel in Silesia on 9 July. In 
the meantime Tilly had defeated the Danish King 
Christian on 27 August, 1626, in a hotly-contested 
battle at Lutter on the Barenberg. During the 
winter Christian equipped a new army ; nevertheless, 
Tilly drove him from the lower Weser and Elbe, but 
did not take Stade. ^ 

IV. The Edict of Restitution. — The success of 
the imperial and Bavarian armies in Northern Ger- 
many enabled the Catholics to reclaim the lands of the 
Church. In 1626 the energetic Francis William of 
Wartenberg, a relative of Maximilian, became Bishop 
of Osnabrfick. He sought to be made bishop also of 
the dioceses of Minden and Verden, which had become 
Protestant. In 1627 the Austrian Archduke Leo- 
pold William became Bishop of Halberstadt; in the 
early part of 1628 he was defeated by a prince of 
Saxony in his attempt to secure the Archdiocese of 
Magdeburg, but in the summer of 1628 he obtained 
the right of succession to the Archdiocese of Bremen. 
In Southern Germany Maximilian undertook in 1627 
to make the Electoral Palatinate Catholic again. 
Catholic demands were now sent to the emperor from 
all sides. In accordance with the Habsburg method 
of administration and with the emperor's own way 
of thinking, these demands were all turned over in 
^ptember, 1628, to the Aulic Council for judicial 
investigation. Following this, Ferdinand issued in 
March, 1629, the Edict of Restitution. In its first 
part the edict settled the meaning of the disputed 
ordinances of the Religious Peace; it then ordered 
that all legal suits arising from the Religious Peace 
which were pending before the imperial courts were to 
be settled summarily in accordance with the edict. 
It further appointed three commissions which were to 
determine and correct the infringements of the Reli- 
gious Peace in all parts of the empire. The Guelphs 
m Northern Germany were obliged to surrender what 
they had taken of the Diocese of Hildesheim in 1523 
with the exception of a small part; in March, 1630, 
imperial commissioners took possession of Magde- 
burg, and in May and July, 1630, Francis William of 
Wartenbei^ established himself at Verden and Min- 
den. In ^uthem Germany Wtirtemberg, in par- 
ticular, was forced to make restitution. 

In the beginning of the trouble, at the period of the 
Bohemian revolt Hie more powerful of the Protestant 
estates had held to the emperor. The transfer of the 
electorate to Maximilian, however, had made Saxony 
and Brandenburg indignant because it put an end to 
the parity of religions in the Electoral Collie. To 
keep Brandenburg from joining the other side Wal- 
lenstein devastate it between 1626 and 1627. The 
Edict of Restitution, however, alienated all the Prot- 
estant rulers and nobles from the empetor. From 
desire of peace and from lack of strength they took no 
steps against hiin. It was not until the Catholic 
estates also became estranged from the emperor that 
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a crisis arose in the internal affairs oi the empire 
which largely influenced the continuance of the war. 

Wallenstem's method of recruiting and maintain- 
ing his army required the establishment of extremely 
large divisions of the army. Following a custom 
introduced by Ferdinand in Austria, ho assigned to 
each of these divisions a definite district for the col- 
lection of recruits and supplies. At first these dis- 
tricts were in the domains of the rulers and nobles 
hostile to the emperor; gradually, however, the terri- 
tories of the ^iritual princes who had been united by 
Maximilian in the League were thus assigned and 
finally, in May, 1628, the domains of the Elector of 
Saxony who had, in other respects, been protected by 
the Habsburgs. The estates resisted, appealing to the 
Law of the Imperial Diet of 1570, and complaining that 
their countries were used as recruitinjj; depots without 
their consent. They protested against the extraor- 
dinary amount of the enforced contributions, their 
long duration, and against the amount of plunder. 
They emphasized these complaints by threats to 
take the law in their own hands. They watched the 
emperor with suspicion when, after lie had placed 
(1621) the Elector Palatine under the ban of the em- 
pire without the consent of the Electors, he revived 
other imperial privileges that had fallen into disuse. 
Thus he declared the estates of Lower Saxony, which 
had taken part in the Danish war against his orders, 
guilty of treason punishable by t he loss of their terri- 
tories. The estates knew instinctively that their 
territorial sovereignty, which had existed as a fact 
from 1555, depended solely on the passivity of the 
empire in foreign affairs, and that they would have to 
be more submissive to the emperor’s authority should 
the civil w^ar dev(‘loi) into a European one, as ap- 
peared more likely from year to year. This thought 
troubled them greatly. Their horizon was narrow* 
they were ignorant of European politics. They said 
that under Wallenstein’s influence Ferdinand would 
make the imperial power absolute, and that German 
liberty, that is their freedom as princes, was en- 
dangered. The fact that Wallenstein’s army was 
composed of Catholics and Protestants alike, and that 
he appointed as general so zealous a Lutheran as Hans 
Georg von Arnim, impressed the Catholic estates 
with the idea that their community of interests with 
the emperor had become weaker, and induced them 
through^ self-interest to unite with the Protestant 
estates in opposition to the emperor. Maximilian 
in particular was anxious and discontented. An 
Italian Capuchin, Valerio Magni, irritated him by 
reports about Wallenstein and the intentions of the 
emperor, while Wallenstein fanned the flame by his 
harsh treatment of the Bavarian Elector, by his con- 
stant demands for greater military authority from the 
emperor, and by securing his own appointment os 
prince of the empire (April, 1628). 

The first clear symptoms of the tension between the 
emperor and the estates of the empire were: the meet- 
ing of the League at Wiirzburg in January, 1627; the 
session of the Electors at Mulnausen in October-No- 
vember, 1627; and the meeting of the Catholic Elec- 
tors at Bingen in June, 1628. The assembly at 
Mttlhausen alresuiy demanded a change in the mili- 
tary organization and the dismissal of Wallenstein. 
At first Ferdinand sought to reduce the tension by 
working upon Maximilian; in the Treaty of Munich, 
1628, he guaranteed to him the Electoral dignity and 
the possession both of the Upper Electoral Palatinate 
and of that on the right bank of the Rhine for thirty 
years. In the course of 1628, however, the emperor s 
markedly advantageous position over the estates was 
seriously injured by his desire, after completing the 
reorganization of his Austrian territories, to sectne the 
continuance of the imperial crown in nis family by 
the election of his son as King of the Romans. This 
desire made him dependent on the good will of the 


Electors. In the spring of 1628 he forced Walien- 
stem to reduce the sue of his army a little, and in the 
autumn of the same year to make a much larger 
reduction. Encouraged thereby the Electors refused 
to accede to the emperor’s wiali for the convocation 
of the Electoral College and wanted to defer it until 
the end of the war. The Edict of Restitution also 
defeired the mtH'ting, but only for a short time. At 
rerdinand’s demand the Elector of Mainz finally 
convoked the college for June, 1630. Before it met 
the emperor ^ain forced Wallenstein to dismiss a 
large part of his troops. The meeting of the Electors, 
which was held at Ratisbon from 3 July till 12 
November, 1630, the two Ih*ote8tant Electors not 
attending, took place under entirely changt^d i>olit- 
ical and military 
conditions. 

V. The War 
Be(X)mkh a Euro- 
pean Conflict. — 

About 1625 the 
Spanish Habsburgs 
liegan to d(‘veloj) 
an energetic pol- 
icy, as they had 
done in the six- 
teenth century. 

They believed a 
great opportunity 
had come to give 
Protestantism a 
crushing blow; 
they even hoped 
for the aid of 
France, although 
this hope provc^d 
vain. Tne Spanish 
troops were sent 
first against the 
Netherlands; in 
1626 Spinola took t he imjwrtant fortress of Breda. In 
the meantime Austria and Bavaria were to aid Spain 
by cutting off the Netherlands from its main source 
of commercial revenue, the Baltic. In this way the 
Spaniards t hought to us<^ against the Dutch the same 
means which the lat ter had employed gainst them when 
they strove to cut off the Spanish fleets carpring to 
Spain the product of the silver mines of America. At 
first Ferdinand hesitated and Maximilian still more. 
However, it w as agreed at the Brussels conference of 
1626 to blockade tne coast of the North Sea and at 
least one port on the Baltic. Austria soon found that 
it could further its own interests in this enterprise. 
Ferdinand planned to gain a free water-route to the 
sea for his products by treaties with the countries on 
the banks of the Elbe and Oder, and by treaties with 
the large Dutch commercial cities to obtain a good 
outlet tor his exports, especially in sending Hungarian 
coppcT to Spain. In 1627 the Dukes of Mecklenburg 
were deprived of their possessions for aiding the King 
of Denmark, and Wismar was confiscated as a good 
port on the Baltic. In pursuance of the scheme the 
Spaniards were now to appear with a fleet in the Bal- 
tic so as to enable Wallenstein to gain the supremacy 
at sea. During this period, however, Spam's per- 
formances on sea were a disappointment, and on this 
occasion, also, no fleet appeared. Upon this the 
Hanseat ic towns, whose aid in carrying out the plan 
had been counted on from the first, were intimidated 
by Denmark from sending ships. Wallenstein 
attempted to build a fleet himself, but only a small 
flotilla, capable of inflicting occasional surprises 
under Gabriel Leroy, came into existence. The last 
hope of aid from Spain vanished when the Spanish 
fleet carrying silver was destroyed in the autumn of 
1628. The defects of Wallenstein's method of carry- 
ing on war appeared at the same time in oonsequenee 
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of the peculiar character of the problems he was to 
fldve. He did not dare to use his army for difficult 
sieges or sudden attacks; where he was forced to do so 
his jirojects failed. He left the strongly fortified city 
of Magdeburg, which controlled the passage over the 
Elbe, untaken in his rear. He wished to take by 
storm in May, 1628, the city of Stralsund, which 
formed the connexion between the German Baltic 
coast and Sweden, but he gave up this plan, and be- 
sieged it from the land side. He could not forc^ the city 
to surrender, however, as Danish and Swedish troops 
came to its aid. Bis victory in Au^st, 1628, over 
a Danish army of relief at Wolgast did not change the 
result. Denmark, it is true, signed the Peace of 
Lubeck, 22 Mav, 1629, on condition that all conquered 

territories should be 
restored. But this 
brought Gustavus 
Adolphus on the 
scene of war. 

In the autumn 
of 1629, Gustavus 
Adolphus declared 
before the Swedish 
Diet that the em- 
peror wanted to 
conquer Sweden 
and trie Baltic, and 
that he should be 
prevented from dc^ 
ing so, but that if 
Sweden were vic- 
torious on German 
soil the German 
states would be- 
come the booty of 
Sweden. Up to this 
time, notwithstand- 
ing many offered 
inducements, the 
king had limited 
himself to wars with weaker opponents. He had, 
however, always carried on war, not only from 
love of it, but also from the neceMity of sup- 
porting his army in foreign countries, as Swe- 
den, being a poor country, could not otherwise 
maintain it. In the meantime the king neglected 
nothing to increase the prosperity of Sweden. Just 
then he hoped to secure the wealth of the north 
German cities and princes. But now, the ixilitico- 
commercial plans of the emperor threatened to put 
an end to Sweden^s trade in copper, its one valuable 
natural source of wealth, while Wallenstein^s troops 
threatened to expel the Swedish forces from the 
country beyond the Baltic, from the revenues of 
which, especially the customs, it largely drew its 
pecuniary means. Self-defence as well as the spirit 
of adventure forced the king to put ^me check 
upon the emperor. Nevertheless, he hesitated until 
the summer of 1630, when on 6 June he landed on 
the German coast oi Pomerania. Except for a few 
persons of importance Gustavus was not wel- 
comed, even by the Protestants, and was obliged 
to make his way in Pomerania by force of arms. In 
a short time ms money was entirely gone, and he 
debated for months whether he might venture 
inland. Wallenstein could, perhaps, have crushed 
him, but instead, he left the way open to him, for, 
through resentment at the emperors command in 
the spring of 1630 to reduce the number of his troops, 
he had msbanded the greater part of the imperial 
forces in the districts now enters by Gustavus, and 
had allowed other detachments to be sent to fight 
in the Netherlands and Italy. The year previous 
Tilly had vainly begged Maximilian^s permission to 
attack the Netherlanders at the right moment m 
their own country, giving as his reason toat the 



money of the Dutch was constantly used to renew 
the opposition to the Bavarian troops. Maximilian, 
however, had not the courage to enter into open 
conflict with a foreim foe. Thus the Dutch stadt- 
holder, Frederick Henry, in 1629, after the great 
Spanish general Spinola had been recalled, was able 
to besiege Bois-le-Uuc, and thus give the first great 
rebuff to Spain. It was not Tilly who now hastened 
to the aid of the Spaniards; an imperial force, de- 
tached from Wallenstein’s army, was sent. But 
when the Dutch seized the fortification of Wesel and 
thus endangered the retreat of the imperial troops, 
a part of the imperial force fell back. Bois-le-Duc 
surrendered on 14 September, and the Dutch were 
able to take the offensive. 

In France Richelieu had, from 1624 to 1628, re- 
established the internal authority of the govern- 
ment to such an extent that after twenty years of 
cautious foreign policy more positive measures could 
be adopted. This change was first of all made 
evident to the Habsburgs in Lorraine. Duke Charl^ 
of Lorraine (from 1624), a vassal of the emperor, laid 
claim as heir to the Duchy of Barr in Alsace; but 
Richelieu disputed his rights and harassed the 
secular authority of the Bishop of Verdun so that 
the latter took refuge in the empire. In 1627 the 
male line of the Dukes of Mantua-Montferrat in 
upper Italy became extinct. The next heir was the 
Duke of Nevers, a relative of the Bourbons. He took 
possession at once of Mantua, and hoped to secure 
Montferrat also by the marriage of his son with the 
daughter of his predecessor, for the succession to 
Montferrat was in the female line. Montferrat, 
though, lay far below Mantua in the western part 
of upper Italy. Consequently Spain and Savoy were 
able to seize the district for themselves before the 
Duke of Nevers could enter it. Spain wished to 
maintain controlling influence in upper Italy, which 
it had acquired during the reign of Charles V. France, 
on the other hand, now saw Savoy, which had 
become dependent on it, suddenly taking sides 
with Spain. Spain asked for the decision of the 
emperor, who was suzerain of Mantua. Ferdinand 
interfered in the quarrel, not only because his dynasty 
had always considered the imperial rights in Italy 
of much value, but also because he had constantly, 
from the time he ruled Styria, been opposed to 
Venice, which he believed might become dangerous. 
Still, neither he nor Spain carried on the negotiations 
rapidly nor with insistence, as their attention was 
claim^ in other directions. Thus Richeheu had 
time to punish Savoy (1628-29). After this Ferdi- 
nand’s troops besieged Mantua and the Spaniards 
under Spinola besieged Casale. Richelieu did not 
yet consider France strong enough to oppose the 
Habsburgs directly. When Mantua was taken 
and Casale’s position became very precarious, 
Richelieu proposed a truce; this was signed at Rialto 
on 4 September, 1630. Then Richelieu sent his 
most adroit negotiator, P6re Joseph, to Ratisbon, 
where the electors were still in session. He hoped 
to withdraw France from the stmggle but to raise 
up enemies enough i^ainst Austria disewhere. 

On 17 June, 16^, Richelieu made a treaty with the 
Netherlands by which he gave them a subsidy for 
the continuance of the war against Spain. By means 
of the truce, which was brought about by France, 
between Gustavus Adolphus and Poland at Altmark 
in ^ptember, 1629, Gustavus was at liberty to take 

g art m the war within the empire. Nevertheless, he 
esitated to assume responsibilities which would 
permit France to interfere with his management of 
the war. From March, 1629, negotiations had been 
actively carried on by Richelieu with the imperial 
estates but so far to httle purpose. His aim was to 
separate them from the emperor by bringing them into 
a neutral confederation under his guidance. By 
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representing that the friendship of France, an essen- 
tia^ peac^ul country, would protect them against 
the pretensions of the warlike emperor, and that their 
idliance with France would guarantee their German 
liberties'' against Austria, he hoped to separate them 
from the emperor in a neutral confederacy. How- 
ever, Maximilian was not slow to make the counter- 
proposal that France should form an alliance only 
with the Catholic estates, abandoning all the agree- 
ments made so far with the Protestants. In this w^ay 
it would be possible to isolate the Habsburgs and yet 
complete the Catholic restoration in western Europe. 
The basis of these negotiations from October, 1629, 
was the draft of a treaty between France and Bavaria. 
Richelieu transferred the negotiations with the em- 
peror to the place where the College of Electors was 
in session, because he h^ed here to come to a settle^ 
ment with the estates. Success in these undertakings, 
however, was made difficult for Richelieu by the 
landing of Gustavus Adolphus on German soil in 
June. When the emperor announced (13 August, 
1630) Wallenstein’s resignation to the Electors, 
they declared themselves ready to aid him against, 
Gustavus on condition that both the imperial troops 
and those of the different estates should be united 
under Maximilian as commander-in-chief. Ferdi- 
nand used the friendliness of the Electors to exert 
pressure upon the French negotiator. Although the 
latter was only to come to an a^eement regarding 
upper Italy, still Ferdinand made him promise in 
the Peace of Ratisbon (13 October) that when the 
Duke of Nevers received Mantua and Montferrat in 
fief, France would neither attack the empire itself 
nor aid others in any manner to attack it, and that 
the Duke of Lorraine should be included in this 
agreement. This imperial succes^ however, came 
to nothing, because the estates and the emperor did 
not reach an amreement. The Protestant Electors, 
instead, invited the Protestant estates to meet at 
Leipzig and form a neutral party (Assembly of the 
Princes at Leipzig, February- April. 1631). The 
Catholics came to an a^eement with the emperor 
that the imperial troops should be under the command 
of Tilly, but Maximilian had made up Ins mind that 
Tilly should only be employed to protect Bavaria 
against a possible attack by Gustavus Adolphus. 
He insisted, therefore, that the imperial troops and 
his own should not be united into one army. This 
enabled Richelieu, whose overthrow seemed certain 
in November, 1630, to avoid confirming the Peace of 
Ratisbon, and, contrary to agreement, to make the 
treaty of B&rwalde (23 January, 1631) with Gustavus 
Adolphus. In this treaty Gustavus, whom the necxl 
of money had finally made compliant, pledged him- 
self to carry on war against the emperor for four years. 

VI. The War With Sweden Within the Empire. 
— After Wallenstein’s deposition Gustavus was able to 
clear the entire lower course of the Elbe of the imperial 
troops, which were disbanding and had no com- 
mander. His farther advance would take him 
through the territories of the Electors of Branden- 
burg and Saxony, and these princes refused to let 
him pass. Tilly thus gained time to assume com- 
mand on the Elbe ana Oder, and immediately at- 
tempted (February, 1631) to force Gustavus to a 
battle; but the latter was not to be drawn into one. 
Diuing this period, in which no decisive action took 
place, Tilly’s position became critical, because, as had 
Happened at otralsund, a Swedish detachment under 
Dietrich von Falkenberg had thrown itself into 
Magdeburg, in September, 1630, and, supported by 
the citizens, refused to permit the impenal troops to 
enter. Magdeburg was the city which Wallenstein 
had so carefully avoided. Tilly determin^ to take 
it, and storm^ it on 20 May, 1631. But ft 
which the Swedes are accused of starting when they 
MW th at the city was lost, laid it in ashes, and took 


from Tilly the advantage he had gained. In the 
meantime Gustavus had taken advantage of the with- 
drawal of his opponents towards Magdeburg to Seise 
the fortresses of Frankfort and Landsberg on the mid- 
dle course of the Oder, and to wring from the Elector 
of Brandenburg Kttstrin and the fortress of Spandau 
at the junction of the Spree and the Havel Rivers. 
Fearing that the Elector of Saxony would also yield 
to Gustavus, Tilly tried to terrify the wavering ruler: 
this, however, forced the latter under the influence of 
the Lutheran general, von Amim, who had formerly 
been an officer of Wallenstein’s, and forming a tem- 
porary alliance with Sweden, on 17 September, 1631. 
the combined troops of Saxony and Sweden destroyea 
Tilly’s army at Breitenfeld, near Leipzig. The vic- 
tory had a great 
moral effect, but 
did not decide the 
war. In north- 
western Germany 
Pappenheim hod 
an excellent posi- 
tion which enabled 
him to control the 
line of the Weser 
for the emperor, 
and the emperor 
and Bavaria had 
sufficient means to 
raise new troops. 

The strength of 
Gustavus Adol- 
phus was always 
much below that, 
of his enemies. 

Conscious of this, 
he felt the neces- 
sity of entering rich districts which he could use 
for the support and strengthening of his troops; 
in addition he wished to come into communication 
with the Protestant estates of south-western Oer- 
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many that were favourable to him, and perhaps hoped 
when there to persuade France to undertake a com- 
mon war against the emperor. These views probably 
influenced his military decisions after the battle of 
Breitenfeld. He left the Saxont; to occupy the Aus- 
trians by an attack on Prague, and without moving 
against Pappenh(?iin he went straight towards the dio- 
ceses on the Main and the middle course of the Rhine 
in order first to defeat them, and then their chief, 
Maximilian, before striking a decisive blow against the 
emperor. While living in the centre of the empire 
during the winter of 163 1-32 he prepared his plans to 
secure absolute Swedish control over the Protestant 
estatf's and to secularize the dioceses that had re- 
mained Catholic. He also carried out his schemes for 
using German money to increase the prosperity of 
Sweden. . ... 

Maximilian’s fear of Sweden constantly increased, 
and in May, 1631, he made his first treaty with 
France. It was. however, very hard for him to as- 
sume a neutral position towards the Protest^t 
princes who op|) 08 ed the emperor and the empire. 
Gustavus Adolphus on his part was not inclined to 
spare the champion of Catholicism in the empire for 
the sake of Richelieu. Finally, Maximilian so com- 
pletely lost courage that negotiations for a truce were 
begun in December, 1631, and the truce was con- 
cluded in January, 1632. For the emper^ this was 
the most dangerous moment of the war. The Saxons 
bad taken Prague. Richelieu continued to be hostile 
although the emperor had agreed to the Treaty of 
Cherasco (April, 1631), in which he waived the recog- 
nition by the Duke of Nevers of his suzerainty over 
Mantua; this treaty replaced that of Ratisbon. Con- 
trary to the a^eement made at Cherasco, Richdieu 
did not withc&aw his troops from Piedmont, but, 
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through Uie treachery of Fi^erolo, retained it. He 
made the flight to Lorraine of Gaston of Orldans^ who 
lived in discord with his brother Louis XIII, a 
text to carry the war into Lorraine and there to seize 
one fortress after another. In this way his troops 
were kept near the seat of war, between the Germans 
and Dutch. In January, 1632, Gustavus Adolphus 
urged that Richelieu should take Hagenau and Za- 
bern in Alsace from the Habsburgs. Richelieu hesi- 
tated, and Pdre Joseph persuad^ him for religious 
reasons to reject the proposal. During all these 
months the emperor had had no commander to whom 
he could entrust the direction of his forces. His son, 
Ferdinand III, was still too young, so from necessity 
he turned again to Wallenstein. The latter kept him 

in suspense and 
only consented 
when granted pow- 
ers so great as to 
raise suspicion 
against himself. 
The contract was 
made on 13 April, 
1632, although 
Wallenstein actu- 
ally assumed com- 
mand several 
weeks earlier. 
Gustavus reopened 
the campaign in 
February, 1632, 
and began the siege 
of Bamberg. But 
Tilly came with 
fresh troops and 
relieved the city. 
He wished to open 
communications 
with Wallenstein 
at Eger and thus force Gustavus to withdraw from the 

interior of Germany, but Wallenstein did not stir; 
conseauently Gustavus was free to advance directly 
towards Bavaria. On 15 April there was an unde- 
cided battle at Rain on the Lech; Tilly was mortally 
wounded and the Bavarians withdrew from the battle- 
field. This left the road to Munich open to the 
Swedes and permitted them to plunder the Bavarian 
lowlands. However, Maximilian retained Ingol- 

stadt and Ratisbon, the two strategically important 
points of his country. Gustavus Adolphus simply 
lost time in the Bavarian campaign. In north-west- 
ern Germarw Pappenheim was successful in his under- 
takings. New imperial forces gathered both in 
Bohemia and Sw^ia. In June Wallenstein con- 
quered Bohemia, formed a junction then with Maxi- 
milian, and kept Gustavus inactive at Nuremberg for 
weeks. In vam Gustavus tried to draw Wallenstein 
into a battle, and when he attempted to storm Wal- 
lenstein’s position (3 September) he was defeated. 
For about six weeks he marched aimlessly through 
Franconia and Swabia pursued by Wallenstein. The 
latter suddenly drew on towards Saxony in order to 
unite there with Pappenheim, and cut off Gustavus’s 
road to the Baltic. Gustavus followed and on 16 No- 
vember, forced a battle at Llltzen near Leipzig, just 
as the forces of Wallenstein and Pappenheim met. 
The Swedes gained the victory, but they paid for it 
with the life of Gustavus Adolphus. On the im- 
perial side Pappenheim, the emp^or’s most daring 
and oapid>le cavalry general, was Killed. 

The death of the Swedish king did not make any 
essential change. His policies were carried on in the 
same manner and with equal skill by his trusted coun- 
cilor Axel Oxenstiem. The stren^h of the Swedish 
forces had been declining throughout the year 1632. 
The important questions to be decided were: whether, 
as the Swe^sh power declined, the Protestant princes 
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would act independently of it under the leadership of 
Saxony, taking upon themselves the cause of Prot- 
estantism and of the independence of the princely 
rulers; also whether the emperor could find a com- 
mander who would make the unreliable and sluggish 
Wallenstein unnecessary. On account of these mffi- 
culties the next two years were more occupied with 
negotiations than with battles. Oxenstiem brought 
Duke Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar, who had been 
trained under Gustavus Adolphus and who was the 
ablest of the younger commanders among the Ger- 
man Protestants, and with him Saxony mto closer 
union with Sweden; he also made an agreement 
with the Protestant rulers of the central Ger- 
man states at the assembly at Heilbron (March, 
1633). In November, 1633, Bernhard by a 
daring advance took Ratisbon; Austria lay open 
to him. while a revolt of the Bavarian peasants 
cripplea Bavaria’s strength. The duke, however, did 
not venture into Austria and by January Maximilian 
had subdued the peasants. Sweden rapidly lost its 
popularity even among the Protestants of central 
Germany, for it demanded much. In addition, 
Oxenstiem flooded these states with Swedish copper 
coin and sent their good silver to Sweden, thus ruining 
them economically. As early as 1634 the influence of 
Richelieu over these states was greater than that of 
Sweden. Wallenstein used his army but little in 
1633. He was constantly occupied with negotia- 
tions, chiefly with Saxony, but also with Sweden, with a 
view to imposing a peace on the Habsburgs. The 
commander of the Saxon forces, von Arnim, per- 
suaded him to agree to one truce after another. In 
this way Saxony saved its strength and gained time 
to improve its position in the empire both as regards 
Sweden and the emperor. Although he afterwards 
denied it, even Richelieu believed early in 1634 that 
Wallenstein was ready to enter into relations with 
France also. Ferdinand and Maximilian, however, 
had already planned his downfall; he was murdered at 
Eger on 25 February, 1634. 

France was the only country successful in war and 
politics from 1632 to the middle of 1634. An in- 
creasing number of fortresses in Lorraine came under its 
control. In the spring of 1632, after making a treaty 
with the Archbishop of Trier to protect him from the 
Swedes, French troops occupied Coblenz and Ehren- 
breitstein on the opposite side of the Rhine. Rich- 
elieu also carried on negotiations with the Archbishop 
of Cologne, who was Bishop of Li^ge as well, by whicn 
he hopra to bring French troops into north-western 
Germany in the flank of the imperial forces there, and 
also to garrison Dinan which belonged to the Diocese 
of Lidge. From this latter point France would be 
able to exercise a strong influence on the war between 
Sp^ and the Netherlands. Dinan was not obtained 
owing to a revolt of the citizens of Cologne. How- 
ever, from this time on, Richelieu pressed steadily for- 
ward towards Alsace. He wished the Protestant 
princes to request him to garrison the fortified Alsa- 
tian towns, and for a time m 1634 he occupied Mont- 
b^liard, which belonged to Wurtemberg, and the 
Diocese of Basle. Spain had already, in 1633, sent 
troops both from Italy and from the Netherlands to 
the upper Rhine as protection. Richelieu's plans 
were held in check by the slow progress of the war in 
the Netherlands. Notwithstanding the treaty of 
1630, by which France granted subsidies, the States 
General showed but little warlike spirit, while the 
southern part of the Netherlands was positively averse 
to war. A Spanish attack by sea on the Netherlands 
ended in September, 1632, in a complete defeat. On 
the other hand, an attack by, the Stadtholder of the 
Netherlands on Maastricht in 1633 led to the capture 
of the fortress, not, as hoped and planned, to a revolt 
of the southern provinces against Spain. Neither did 
it force France to openly take part m the war. Nego- 
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tiatioiis for peace were begun and it was only by his 
matest efforts, and by his promise that France also 
Siould declare war on Spain, that Richelieu was able 
to frustrate them. 

In the autumn of 1634 conclusive action was also 
taken in the empire. Ferdinand^s son assumed com- 
mand of the imperial troops, and Maximilian drove 
the Swedes out of Ratisbon. In this year the com- 
mand of the Bavarian army was assumed by the Duke 
of Lorraine who h^ been obliged to fly from his 
country. Von Arnim's attempt to take Prague a 
second time failed. In south-western Germany the 
Swedes had undoubtedly the strongest army. Early 
in September the imperial and Bavarian armies united 
at Nordlingen, which the Swedes under Horn had 
wished to capture, and completely destroyed (6 Sep- 
tember, 1634) the remainder of the finely-disciplined 
troops to which Gustavus Adolphus had owed his 
successes. After this the men who fought under the 
Swedish flag were only mercenaries, peedy for 
plunder, like those of the other armies of the time. 
To prevent the emperor from becoming absolute 
master in the empire, Richelieu had to declare war on 
him. Almost at the time of his declaration, war was also 
proclaimed by Ferdinand and Philip IV (May, 1635). 

Vll. War of the Empire and Spain Against 
France and Sweden up to its Turning Point. — 
The prospect of the interference of France had led 
Saxony to make friends with the emperor. Both 
desired by the Treaty of Prague (30 May, 1635) to 
lay the foundation for a general peace between the 
estates of the empire and the emperor and for their 
union against a foreign foe. To this end amnesty 
was to be granted to all the estates which, within a 
definite time, agreed to the treaty. The treaty also 
sought to readjust the constitutional relations between 
the emperor and the estates suitably to the historical 
development and yet so as to make the empire an 
organic whole. From 1555 the estates had almost 
forgotten the advantages of their union in the empire 
until the Swedish supremacy had reawakened this 
consciousness. France’s declaration of war also 
aroused the sense of nationality; most of the German 
rulers, following the example of Brandenburg, agreed 
to the treaty between the emperor and Saxony. 
On 12 May, 1636, it was proclaimed as a peace of the 
empire. Some, indeed, signed it very unwillingly at 
Strasburg; the widowed Landgravine of Hesse Cassel 
put off her a^eement without daring openly to reject 
the treaty. Finalty^ in December, 1636, Ferdinand’s 
son was elected King of the Romans, and on 15 
February, 1637, he succeeded his father as emperor. 

The emperor, Bavaria, and Spain, decided to begin 
energetic offensive operations against France. In 
1635 a combined imperial and Bavarian army forced 
back the French in Alsace and Ijorraine, but the 
commanders of these forces lacked courage and cau- 
tion. In 1636 the combined troops had to be with- 
drawn, finally, across the Rhine, after their numbers 
had b^n greatly reduced. In 1635 the Spaniards 
had seized and rendered powerless the Elector of 
Trier, and, by skilful Fabian movements, had de- 
stroyed two armies of French and Dutch which had 
entered the Spanish Netherlands. In 1636, it is 
true, the forces of Spain and Holland soon balanced 
each other. Spain now turned with superior forces 
against France. The German cavalp^ general, Jan 
van Werth, who shared in the direction of the cam- 

aign, wished to advance straight towards Paris, 

ut the heads of the expedition allowed themselv€« 
to be detained before the small fortress Corbie, until 
the French had brought together 50.000 men. This 
army forced the Spaniards to withdraw once more. 
Saxony made an unfortunate attempt, with the aid 
of imperial troops, to drive the remains of the Swedish 
forces completely out of Germany; the campai^ 
ended in tlw severe defeat of the combined army by 


the Swedish ^neral^ Baner, at Wittstock (4 Ootober» 
1636) . The lantastic plan of the Spaniards to revenge 
the defeat, by a combined attack of their fleet and the 
imperial and Saxon land forces on Livonia so as to 
strike the Swedes in the rear, failed because the fleet, 
while on its way, was defeated (1639) by the Dutch 
in the English Channel. By a desperate defence, 
Brandenburg sought to save at least its fortresses 
from the Swedes. In 1639 Baner twice made forced 
marches as far as Prague, plundering and terrifying 
as he went. From the close of 1536 the Habsburgs 
were placed in an unfavourable defensive position 
in the west. France took into its eK^rvice the army 
fighting under Bernhard of Saxe-Woimar, on the upper 
Rhine, and in December, 1638, Bernhard conquered 
Briesach on the 
right bank of the 
Rhine. In 1637. 
after a celebrated 
siege, Holland re- 
took the town of 
Breda which had 
been lost in 1626. 

Neither the Dutch 
nor the French 
made any further 
progress in the 
Netherlands, nor 
could they derive 
the expectfxl ad- 
vantages from the 
capture of Arras 
(August, 1640). by 
which they nad 
pierced the line of 
fortresses protect;- 
ing the southern 
Netherlands. Even in 1639, the Habsburgs main- 
tained their superiority in numbers, but their enemies 
conducted the war with greater skill. Consequently 
the imperialists jjaintMl but little when Piedmont in 
1639 proclaimed its independence of France. 

The union of the German estates consequent upon 
the French attack did not beget any warlike enthusi- 
asm. They longed for peace and hoped that the 
peace congress proposed in 1636 would assemble. 
Soon the prolongation of the war, and its disasters, 
aroused renewtni discontent with the imperial policy. 
The complaint was everywhere heard that the empe- 
ror was continuing iht^ wiir only for the advantage 
of Spain. The negotiations between Maximilian 
and France, which had binm carried on almost from 
the beginning of the war, were renewed in 1637, 
although, as usual, without result. In 1639 Duke 
Bernhard died unexpectedly. France enlisted his 
troops and placed them under the command of 
the able General Gu(^briant; and in this way acquired, 
what it had not had before, an experienced am^ of 
its own on German soil. In the winter of 1639-40 
Gu^briant boldly for<;ed his way into the interior of 
the empire intending to unite with Baner. As he 
advanced the Landgravine of Hesse broke off the 
negotiations with the emperor; thus once more for- 
eigners gained allies in the heart of Germany. In 
January, 1641, Baner planned to capture Ratisbon 
again, but the thaw that set in discx)uraged him. 
Gu6briant also saw that he could not long maintain 
himself in so advanc(?d a position; as in 1631, the 
imperial forces controlled the line of the Weser and 
threatened him on that side. In the spring of 1641 
Saxony and the emperor prepared to repeat against 
Sweden the offensive operations which had failed in 
1663. The plan failed, owing to the simultaneous 
deaths of von Amim, the Brandenburg statesman, 
Count Schwarzenberg, and Baner. The young Fred- 
erick William became Elector of Brandenburg m De- 
cember, 1640, and early in the summer of 1641 issued a 
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proclamation of neutrality. This gave the Swedes 
time to place their troops tmder the command of 
Torstenson. who was much superior to Baner in 
energy. Moreover, the rising of the French nobilitv 
was not as successful as the Habsburg^ had hoped. 
Gu6briant, indeed^ was obliged to withdraw from the 
empire to aid in its suppression, but on his way to 
fVance he defeated at Kempen in January, 1642, the 
imperial and Spanish troops, who were going to the 
help of the French nobles. In the meantime the 
war had taken a decisive turn in favour of the French, 
in an unexpected place. The inhabitants of Barce- 
lona, oppressed by the Spanish soldiers quartered 
upon them, revolted and were soon joined by the 
whole of Catalonia (June, 1640). Richelieu at once 
sent aid to the rebels. In December, 1640, Portugal 
also shook off the Spanish voke. For several years 
Spain was crippled at the chief seat of war by these 
conflicts in the Pyrenean peninsula. On the other 
hand the French, under the leadership of young com- 
manders, Turenne and Cond6, became experts in the 
art of war. By June, 1642. Piedmont was again 
under control. In 1643 Cona6 completely destroyed 
the finest and most celebrated troops of the Spanish 
army at Rocroi ih the Netherlands. The Provinces 
of Hainault and Luxemburg in the southern Nether- 
lands fell into his hands. In 1644, Holland seized 
the mouth of the Scheldt and France Grevelingen, 
and in 1645 France occupied the greater part of 
Flanders and in 1646 Dunkirk. Henceforth, the 
Spaniards held only a few of the large cities in the 
Spanish Netherlands. The people, excepting the 
nobility, remained loyal to them. 

VIII. The Results op the War. — The German 
Habsburgs were forced to take the defensive and 
their cause was in great danger. Allied with Maxi- 
milian they were compelled to use their main force 
to prevent the occupation of southern Germany by 
the French, They bravely fought in this part of 
Germany under Mercy during the years 1643-45, 
but were continually obliged to fall back. On 5 
May, 164^ they gained a famous victory over Tu- 
renne at Mergentheim; on 3 August, 1645, the French 
were victorious at Allersheim and Mercy was killed. 
StiU the imperial and Bavarian troops were always 
at least strong enough to save Bavaria from tne 
incursions of the French. In the meantime, however, 
the imperial forces had not been able to bring a 
sufficiently large army against the Swedes. These, 
it is true, were obliged to encounter (1642) a new en- 
emy in Denmark. But the Danes accomplished just 
as little as their imperial allies. The imperial forces 
were severely defeated by Torstenson at Breitenfeld 
in November, 1642, and at JUterbogk and Magde- 
burg in October, 1644. After these two victories, 
Torstenson form^ an alliance with George Rdkdczy, 
the successor to Bethlen Gabor as Prince of Transyl- 
vania. Resolved to carry the war directly into the 
hereditary lands of the emperor, Torstenson advanced 
at once as far as Brtinn, but there saw that he was too 
weak for such an undertaking. The result of the 
Swedish victories in this year was the permanent loss 
by the imperialists of the control of the Weser, and 
of their position in north-western Germany. Den- 
mark concluded a treaty of peace in 1645. 

During the years 1642-45 the German estates un- 
ceasingly demanded peace. As early as 1^, at a 
session of the Electors at Nurembe^, the oninion was 
expressed, that a part of Pomerania should be ceded 
to the Swedes if this would content them. In 1641. 
at the sujn^tion of the electors the first Diet held 
since 1613 met at Ratisbom and its success proved 
that the effort made in the Peace of Prague to revive 
the oimnization of the empire had borne good fruit. 
The Diet granted the emperor considerable subsidies. 
The estat^ however, showed very plainly that they 
believed the emperor was ov^r-ocmaiderate of Spain. 


France and Sweden encouraged this view by express- 
ing thdr readiness to open negotiations. The opinion 
gamed ground among the estates that if Austria did 
not break off its connexion with Spain the estates would 
once more abandon the emperor, form a union among 
themselves, and make a treaty of peace for the em- 
pire with France and Sweden. The estates hoped 
that these two countries would consent not to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of the entire, especially as 
regards religion. The economic sunering and misery 
of the popumtion of the empire had greatly increased, 
largely through the marauding e}q>editions of the 
Swedes, and &al success in the war was clearly out of 
the question. John Philip von Schfinbom, Bishop of 
WUrzburg, was especially active in supporting the 
proposal that the estates should separate from the 
em^ror and establish peace in the empire without 
him. Maximilian encouraged the bishop, though 
reluctantly. One after another, the smaller German 
estates brought letters of protection from the Swedes 
in order to escape being plundered by them. In this 
way these territories became neutral without any 
further formalities. Of the larger principalities 
Brandenburg abandoned its neutrality in 1644 with- 
out, however, becoming friendly to the emperor on 
this account. On the other hand, Saxony, which was 
exhausted and desperate, made a direct treaty of 
neutrality with Sweden in 1645. Under these circum- 
stances the emperor early in 1643 also declared him- 
self ready to negotiate. He wished, however, that the 
treaty of peace should be general^ not limited in geo- 
graphical extent as was the case in 1630. The nego- 
tiations were to be carried on with France at Munster, 
with Sweden at Osnabriick, where the Swedish em- 
bassy had been since the spring of 1643. About the 
middle of 1643 the imperial aelegates appeared at 
both designated places, and the French delegates fol- 
lowed in the spring of 1644. At the close of 1644, the 
imperial delegates presented their first proposition, to 
which the French aid not reply until November. 1645. 
A last dispute had arisen over the question whether 
the emperor alone should negotiate for the empire or 
whether the estates should also be represented. The 
quarrel was practically settled by the invitation to be 
present sent to the various estates by France and 
Sweden. On 26 August, 1645, the emperor also in- 
vited them. In the same year representatives of 
Spain and Holland also appeared at Munster. An 
ambassador of Venice and a papal nuncio likewise 
took part as mediators between France and the 
emperor. 

The course of the negotiations was infiuenced by the 
results of the last events of the war, and it was 
decided W the military conditions of 1646. In this 
year the Swedes under Wrangel united with Turenne 
and the two armies occupied Bavaria. This led 
Maximilian to make a treaty of neutrality with 
Sweden in March, 1647. The entire empire was now 
occupied by the armies of France and Sweden, but the 
emperor retained undisputed possession of his heredi- 
tary lands. The outbreaks of the years 1647-48 were 
directed against him. The French, however^ could not 
aid these revolts, as internal troubles m France 
claims their attention and made them desirous of 
coming to a settlement with the emperor and the 
empire. While Turenne marched back to France 
(1647) Wrangel seized Pn^e, but was expelled by 
the emperor and Maximilian, who broke his agrei^ 
ment with Sweden, In 1648 Turenne appeared again 
and, allied with the Swedes, d^eated the imperial and 
Bavarian forces at Zusmarhausen and cruelly ravaged 
Bavana. The attack on Prague was renewed by the 
Swedes akme in July, 1648, under Kdnigsmark. They 
took part of the city, but the Austrians brouid^t to- 
geth^ a larger army and forced them to withdraw in 
NovemW, 1648. 

At the opening of the negotiations for peace the 
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emperor had hoped to be able to indemnify Sweden 
ana to separate it from France, but on Sweden’s re- 
fusal to accept his proposals he was obliged to give up 
his intention of making peace only if Spain were in- 
cluded in it. Supports by Maximilian, trance 
induced the emperor and empire to remain neutral 
during the Franco-Spanish war. This success for 
France, however, did not prevent Holland from con- 
cluding peace with Spain on 5 June, 1648. Hut 
France received recompense for this disappointment 
in a new and great victory of Condd at lucns in the 
Netherlands, on 20 August, 1648. To secure peace for 
the empire, Austria consented in 1648 to give up its 
heredita^ lands in Alsace and the city of Breisach to 
France; it also finally recognized the inco^oration of 
the territories of Metz, Toul, and Verdun into France. 
It postponed, however, the decision as to the claims of 
France on the Duchy of Lorraine, and prevented 
France being made an estate of the empire for its 
conquests in Alsace. Sweden received the land 
around the mouth of the Oder with Stettin and Hither 
Pomerania, the territory near the outlet of the Weser, 
and the dioceses of Bremen and Verden, as well as 
Wismar, and was made an estate of the empire, be- 
cause it, and not the Electorate of Saxony, had been 
the leader of the Protestant estates in the negotiat ions 
for peace. In addition it was to receive money to 
pay its mercenaries. 

Taken in general, all the states and territories of the 
empire were confirmed in the possessions that they 
had had in 1618. The exceptions were: Electoral 
Saxony was confirmed in the possession of Lusatia 
which had been conceded to it in 1620; Bavaria was 
left in possession of the Upper Palatinate and of the 
fourth electorship, while a new, eighth electorate was 
created for the Palatinate; by the intervention of 
France, Brandenburg received, besides Further Pom- 
erania, a number of dioceses with the right to secu- 
larize them. This and the similar concession to 
Sweden for Bremen and Verden undermined one of the 
main foundations of the organizat ion of the empire, 
which for hundreds of years had rested on the exist- 
ence and importance of the spiritual domains. In 
other particulars it was evident that the more im- 
portant states sought, and probably sincerely, not to 
damage the efforts made in the Peace of Prague to 
revive the organization of the empire, yet in various 
instances they inflicted much injury upon it. It was 
contrary to the organization oi the empire that t he 
negotiations, deviating from the original intention, 
were not limited to external matters. Sweden and a 
large number of the Protestant estates wore not will- 
ing to consent to this. To settle the claims made by 
the different religious denominations to one and the 
same territory the year 1024 was taken as the normal 
year, and the denomination which had prevailed in 
that year in a territory, was, aa a rule, to be the per- 
manent religion of tnat territory. Calvinism was 
included in the religious peace. The compulsory 
force of the principle, cujus regio^ ejus religio^ was 
restricted by grantmg private liberty of conscience, 
but only to a limited extent. The result of these 
regulations was in the main that the period of the 
violent religious digiutes which had divided the 
empire was closed. It was also hoped that an effe^- 
ive working of the organic parts of the empire the 
imperial and provincial diets, the supreme court, the 
Aulic Council, and the district constitution — -w^ld 
be secured for the future by an arrangement of their 
relations with one another and of their authority. 
The details of this reconstruction were left to the 
decision of a future Diet. It was settled, however, 
that grants of supplies were to be made not by majority 
votes, but by the voluntary agreement of the estates. 
All the rulers, even the petty ones in southern and 
western Germany, were declared sovereign in the 
internal government of their tCTiitories with certain 
XIV.-~42 


exceptions. Moreover, the right to have diplomatic 
relations with foreign countric^s and to make treaties 
with them was granted to every estate. In reality 
this regulation only ^ave legal recognition to condi- 
tions that actually existed. 

Austria was exempt, from all these regulations, espe- 
cially from the changes in the canon law prevailing 
then\ This showed how little injury the war had 
inflicted upon it, and also the increasing differentia- 
tion between its domains and tho8<^ of the other 
estate's of the empire. I'he seal was impresstHl upon 
this differentiation by the fact that France secureci 
(1647) the appointment of John Philip von Schttnborn 
as Elector of Mainz and consequently Chancellor of 
the Empire, and especially by the fact that the treaty 
concetied to France and Sweden lasting diplomatic 
influence in the empire in return for their evacuation 
of the imperial territories. To counterbalance the 
influence which Austria exorcist^ within the empire in 
virtue of her possession of the imperial crown, France 
and Sweden received the right tosujwintend the exe- 
cution of the treaty in the empire^j^consequently to con- 
tinually interfere in imperial anairs. On this basis 
the Peace of Westphalia with France and Sweden was 
settled on 24 October, 1648. The chief results of the 
Thirty Years War were: the foundation and recog- 
nition of a unified Austria under the rule of the Ger- 


man Ilabsburgs; the revival, in a certain doubtful 
sense though, of the Holy Roman Empire; the estab- 
lishment of Sweden on German soil; the permanent 
weakening of Denmark ; the renunciation by Holland 
of all efforts to drive Spain out of southern Nether- 
lands; an enormous increase of the power of France. 
The question whether Spain would be able to main- 
tain itself as a great power alongside of France led to 
eleven more yc'ars of war bef ween the two states, and 
was decided, in favour of France, by the Treaty of the 
Pyrenees. This treaty and that of Westphalia were 
the basis of the pre-c'ininent position of France during 
the second half of the seventeenth century. 


Thmtmm Europaum (1636 — ); Khkvknhillsr, Annahn Ftr^ 
dinandei (ItatiMbon, 1040-46, 2nd «d., 1710-26); Wambnusro, 
Commentartorum de belio xntfir imperatoTM FerdinandoM II «< HI 
et eorum hoates geato liber aingularu (many odiiionei Ninoa 1639) ; 
Cahafa, Commentana de Germunia $acra reetaurata (1630), «up- 
plwnont (1641); Chbmnits, Kgl. Schwediechen in Teutechland 
gefdhrten Kriegea,p\,. 1 (1648), pt. il, (1663); Pufkndorf, Com- 
menUirxoTum de rebus Suecicte (1686) ; Amnif a, fiaken van Staet 
en Oorlogh in ende ontrent de Vereei’u'tfd® ATedertondcn (1021-1669; 
1667-71); Korreepondens Kaiser Ferdinands //. . .mU P. Becanue 
und P. Wilhelm Lamormaini, k. Beichtvdtem in Archiv ftlf 
Oesterr, (iesch., n. 64; Nuntialurberiehte aus DtnUschlandf 
division 4 (1628-1636; 2 vol». up to the present); Irmrr, Dia 
Verhandlungen Schwedens und seiner Verhilndeten mit Wattm- 
stetn und dem Kaiser, lOSI-WS/, (3 vol« , 1888-91): Negodaiima 
sferttes touchant la vaix de Milnster et d'Osnaburg (4 voiii., 1725- 
26), Correspondenew. diplomatiea de los plenipotenciarios Espali* 
olen en el congresso de AiUnster (3 voU., 1884-86); OXrtnkR, 
Westphahsrhe Friedenskaneley (9 vola., 1731-38) : Mbirrn, 4c<a 
pacxs Westphahcoe pubhea (6 vols., 1736-36); Politieehe Korre- 
epondenz des Orafen Franz Wilhelm von Warienberg, Bischofs von 
Osnabriick, 1621-^1 (1897); Ginduly, Oeseh, des SO jdhrigm 
Krieges (4 voIh., Prague, 1869-80), only cover* up to 1623 j Gab- 
dimer. The Thirty fears War (London, 1874), many editions; 
Winter, Gesrh. des 30 jdhrigen Krieges (1883); Ritter, Deutwhe 
Oesfh. im Zeitaller der Oegenre formation u. des 80 jdhrigm 
Krieges, III (Htuttgart, 1908); Hurtbb, Gesrh. Kaiser Ff- 
dinamVs IL, VIII-XI (Scliaffhausen, 1867-64); KQcn.Gesch, dee 
deulschen Reiche unter die Regierung Ferdinands III (2 vols., 
1866-66); Kijovt, Der SO jAhrige Krteg bis sum Tode OuelaP 
Adolfs 1032 (3 voU., Paderbom 1891-96); Kiekler, Qeee^ 
Baiems, V ; Hanotaux, La criae euroj^enne de 1021 m 
Revue de deux mondee, V, 7; Stieve, Ernst v, MansM 
(1890); Opel, Der niedersAchsisch-dAnische Krtsg (4 vols., l^JH 
94) ’ Sc'HMiTZ, Die maritime Politik der Hapsburger 1026-28 (1908); 
GCnther, Dae ResMutumsedxki v. 1029 u. die kathol, Restaurgmon 
AUuHrtembergs (1901); Tupetz, Der Streit urn die geistheh. CRUsr 
u d as Restaurationsedikt 1029 (1883); Uber den AnieilFranl^ 
reichs am Kriege namentlich die Vntsrsu^hungen v. Fagniss. 
Researches concerning the burning of Magdebum, e^oially tb(^ 
id WrmcH: CBONHOXAf, Seriges kistoria vnasr Cnistav Amms 
^m^(6 vols., Stockholm. 1857-72) ; TreU^f^ 

^ndlingama % Tykslar^ /ran Ouf^v 

freddslutet (1876-80); Oeseh. Gustav AdaUs (Jth^, 

1864V EmuBS. Papst Urban vHI u. Gustav Adolfs in 

Z oZesgesdlsehafl. . XVI; Irmeb.^ Amim (1804); 
fiTBUcK. Johann Georg u. Oxenstiema (Btralsund, 1800); SOOEir, 
K. Ado// und sein Heer in Si^d^i^hland WSI^ <8 
1866-69) ; Jaeob, Von LiUsen nach Ndrdlvngen (Stnyrflltrgf 1904); 
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DsovsBif, Bemtuxrd von Weimar (2 vola., 1885); iDm* Chutav 
Adolf (2 Yoie., 1859-70). The period 1835-48 bu been uisul- 
fioiently investigated on its diplomatic side; ^e bibliography on 
tills point is to a larg<* dcgT«N9 of little value. Odhweb, Dis Pdl/it%h 
Schwedetui itn westMl. Fnedemkont^sn (1887) ; BrniNSiCMra, 
u. die Friedena/rcge 1635-1660 (1906). Of the 
works on the oeasion of Alsace of. Jakob, Erwerhung dea Elaaaa 
dutch Frankraich (1897) ; OvERliAKN, Die Abtretung dea Elaouu an 
Frankreich (1905). 

Martin Spahn. 


ThmuiS, a titular see in AugUBtamnicaPrima, suf- 
fragan of Pelusium; a city of Lower on the 

canal east of the Nile, between its Tanitic and Mcn- 
desian branches. Herodotus (II, 166) gives it as the 
capital of a nome bearing its name, and Ptolemy as 
that of the Mendesian nome. In the fourth century 
it was still important, having its own administration 
and being exempt from the jurisdiction of the Prefect 
of Alexandria. It was in existence at the time of the 
Arabian conquest, and was later called Al-Mourad or 
Al-Mouraden; it must have disa^eared after the 
Turkish conquest. Its ruins are at Tell el-Mei, about 
five miles north-west of Senbel&oufn, a station on 
the railway from Zagazig to Mansodrah. Le Quien 
C'Oriens Christ. II, 5.'17) names nine bishops of 
Thmuis, the last three being Monophysites of the 
Middle Ages. The others are St. Phileas, martyr (in 
the Martyrology, 4 Feb.); St. Donatus, his succet^r, 
martyr; Liberius (not Cains), at the Council of Nicfica 
in 325; St. Serapion, d. shortly before 360, the author 
of various works, in part preserved ; Ptoleimeui^at the 
Council of Seloucia (359); Aristobulus, at the Council 
of Ephesus (431). ^ ^ ^ 

Smith, Dxet. Greek and Rom. geog,, n. v.; dk Rotjgb, G€oq. an- 
cienne de la Raaae-Epypte (Paris. 1891); AMfeUNBAU, Oiog. de 
VEoypte d Vdpoque copte (Paris, 1893), 280, 500 sq. 

S. P^lTRIDks. 


Tlloma4l> Saint, the Apostle. — Little is recorded of 
St. Thomas the Apostle, nevertheless thanks to the 
fourth Gospel his personality is clearer to us than 
that of some others of the Twelve. His name occurs 
in all the lists of the Synoptists (Matt., x, 3; Mark, 
hi, 18; Luke, vi, 15, cf. Acts, 1, 13), but in St. John he 
plays a distinctive part. First, when Jesus an- 
nounced His intention of returning to Judea to visit 
Lazarus, ‘‘Thomas”, who is called Didymus [the 
twin], said to his fellow disciples: ”Let us also go, that 
we may die with him” (Johiij xi, 16). Again it was 
St. Thomas who during the discourse before the Last 
Supper raised an objection: “Thomas saith to him: 
Lord, we know not whither thou goest; and how can 
we know the way?” (John, xiv, 5), But more, eyie* 
cially St. Thomas is remembered for his incredulity 
when the other Apostles announced Christ’s Resur- 
rection to him: “Except I shall see in his hands l‘he 
print of the nails, and put my finger into the place of 
the nails, and put my hand int6" his side, I will not 
believe” (John, xx,2r)) ; but eight days later he made 
his act of faith, drawing down the kindly rebuke of 
Jesus: “Because thou hast seen me, Thomas, thou 
hast believed: blessed are thV that have not seen, 
and have believed” (John, xxj 29). 

This exhausts all our certain knowledge regarding 
the Apostle but his name is the starting-point of a 
considerable apocryphal literature, ana there are 
also certain historical data which suggest that some 
of this apocryphal material may contain germs of 
truth. The principal document concerning him is 
the “Acta Thom»'^ preserved to us with some vari- 
ations both in Greek and in Syri^, and bearing unmis- 
takable signs of its Gnostic origin. It may indeed be 
the work of Bardesanes himself. The story in many 
of its particulars is utterly extravagant, but it is of 
early aate, being assigned by Hamack (Chronolome, 
ii, 172) to the beginning of the third century Jbefore 
A. D. 220. If the place of its origin is really Edessa. 
as Hamack and others for sound reasons supnoe^ 
(ibid., p. 176), this would lend considerable prooabil- 
ky to the statement, explicitly made in tlie “Acta” 


(Bonnet, cap. 170. p. 286), that the relics of the Apos- 
tle Thomas, which we know to have been venerated 
at Edessa (“ PeregrinatioSilviae”, ed. Geyer, p. 60), had 
really come from the East. The extravi^ance of the 
legend may be judged from the fact that in more than 
one place (cap. 31, p. 148) it represents Thomas (Judas 
Thomas, as he is called here and elsewhere in Syriac 
tradition) as the twin brother of Jesus. The word 
Thomas in Syriac is equivalent to Hhviws in Greek, and 
means twin. Rendel Harris who exaggerates very much 
the cult of the Dioscuri, wishes to regard this as a trans- 
formation of a pagan worship of Edessa but the point 
is at best j^roblematical. The story itself runs briefly 
as follows: At the division of the Apostles, India fell 
to the lot of Thomas, but he declare his inability to 
go, whereupon his Master Jesus appeared in a super- 
natural way to Abban, the envoy of Gund^or. an 
Indian king, and sold Thomas to him to be his slave 
and to serve Gundafor as a carpenter. Then Abban 
and Thomas sailed away until they came to Andrap- 
olis, where they landed and attended the marriage 
feast of the ruler’s daughter. Strange occurrences 
followed and Christ under the appearance of Thomas 
exhorted the bride to remain a virgin. Coming to 
India Thomas undertook to build a palace for Gunda- 
for, but spent the money entrusted to him on the poor. 
Gundafor imprisoned him, but the Apostle escaped 
miraculously and Gundafor was converted. Going 
about the country to preach, Thomas met with 
strange adventures from dragons and wild asses. 
Then he came to the city of King Misdai (Syriac 
Mazdai), where he converted Tertia the wife of Mis- 
dai and Vazan his son. After this he was condemned 
to death, led out of the city to a hill, and pierced 
through with spears by four soldiers. He was buried 
in the tomb of the ancient kings but his remains were 
afterwards removed to the West. 

Now it is certainly a remarkable fact that about 
the year a. d. 46 a king was reigning over that part 
of Asia south of the Himalayas now repr(‘8ented by 
Afghanistan, Baluchistan, the Punjab, and Sind, who 
bore the name Gondophernes or Guduphara. This 
we know both from tne discovery of coins, some of 
the Parthian type with Greek legends, others of the 
Indian type with legends in an Indian dialect in 
Kharoshthi characters. Despite sundry minor vari- 
ations the ident ity of the name with the Gundafor of the 
“Acta Thomfe” is unmistakable and is hardly dis- 
puted. Further we have the evidence of the Takht- 
i-Bahi inscription, which is dated, and which the 
beat 8j>eciali8ts accept as establishing that the King 
Guduphara probably began to reign about a. j>. 20 
and was still reigning in 46. Again there are excel- 
lent reasons for believing that Misdai or Mazdai may 
well be a transformation of a Hindu name made on 
Iranian soil. In this case it will probably represent 
a certain King V&sudSva of Mathura, a successor of 
Kanishka. No doubt it can be urged that the Gnostic 
romancer who wrote the “Acta ^omss” may have 
adopted a few historical Indian names to lend verisi- 
militude to his fabrication, but as Mr. Fleet urges in his 
severely critical paper “the names put forward here 
in connexion with St. Thomas are distinctly not such 
as have lived in Indian story and tradition” (Jour, 
of R. Asiatic Soc,, 1905, p. 235). 

On the other hand, though the tradition that St. 
Thomas preached in “India” was widely i^read in 
both East and West and is to be found in such writers 
as Ephraem Syrus, Ambrose, Paulinus, Jerome, and, 
later, in Gregory of Tours and others, still it is diffi- 
cult to discover any adequate support for the long- 
accepted belief that St. Thomas pushed his missionary 
journeys as far south as Mylapore, not far from Ma- 
dras, and there Buffered martyraom. In that r^on 
is still to be found a gramte ba»-relief cross with a 
Pahlavi (ancient Pewdan) inscription dating from the 
seventb oentury, and tl^ tradition that it was here 
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that St. Thomas Imd down his life is locally very 
strong. Certain it is also that on the Malabar or west 
coast of southern India a body of Christians still 
exists using a form of Syriac for its liturgical lan- 
guage. W hether this Church dates from tlie time of 
St. Thomas the Apostle (there was a Syro-Chaldean 
bishop John “from India and Persia'' who assisted 
at the Council of Nicea in 325) or whether the Gospel 
was first preached there in 345 owing to th(' Persian 
persecution under Shapur, or Sapor, or whether the 
Syrian missionaries who accompanied a certain Thomas 
Cana penetrated to the Malabar coast about the year 
745 seems difficult to determine. We know only that in 
the sixth century Cosmas Indienpleustes speaks of the 
existence of Christians at Male (?Malabar) under a 
bishop who had been consecrated in Persia. King 
Alfred the Great is stated in the “Anglo-Saxon Chron- 
icle" to have sent an exiiedition to establish relations 
with these Christians of the Far East. On tlie other 
hand the reputed relics of St, Thomas were certainly 
at Edessa in the fourth century, and there they re- 
mained until they were translated to Chios in 1258 
and afterwards to Ortona. The improbable sugjges- 
tion that St. Thomas preached in America (American 
Eccles. Ilev., 1899, X)p. 1~18) is based upon a misun- 
derstanding of the text of the Acts of the Aiiostles (i, 
8; cf. Berchet “Fonte italiane per la storia della 
Bcoperta del Nuovo Mondo", II, 236, and I, 44). 

Besides the “Acta Thoniai" of which a ditTerent 
and notably shorter redaction exists in Ethiopic and 
Latin, we have an abbreviated form of a 8o-call(‘d 
“Gospel of Thomas", originally Gnostic, but as we 
know it now merely a fantastical history of the child- 
hood of Jesus, without any notably h('r(‘tical colour- 
ing. There is also a “ Revelat io Thoime", condemned 
as apocryphal in the Decree of Pope Gelasius, which 
has n^cently been recovered from various sources in 
a fragmentary condition (see the full text in the 
Revue b6nedictine, 1911, j)p. 359-374). 

The niOHt recent and thorough workiH- Dahlmann, Dk Thumait- 
Lf’i/ende (Freiburg, 1912) Sec alHO. Weckkh in Thetd QunrUU- 
Bchrift xeu (Tubingen, 1910), 638-60.^), Dahlmann, Ituhsche 
Fahrtcn, II (Freiburg, 1908), 1.30 sqq.; Pii'K, The Apocryphal Actn 
of Paul, Peter and Tnoman (Cliicago, 1909) gives a tr. of the Acta 
Thotnee; Whight, Apocryphal Acta oftheApontleailA)ndox\, 1871), 
in Syriac, with tr. ; Lipbiuh and Bonnet, Actaapontol apocr 
sig, 1891-1903), the third part of this collection gives tlu* full Greek 
text of the Acte of Thomaa, critically edited, Bukkii'T in Jour, of 
Thcol. Studies (I, 280 sqq.; Ill, 94 sqq.) has shown that the i^riao 
is probably the original language; Idem, Texts and Studies (Cam- 
bridge, 1897 and 19(J3) , V ; Ma lan, The ('on/iicts of the H oly A pas- 
ties (London, 1871), 187-220, Medlyoott, India ami the Apostle 
Thomas (London, 1905), a work written by a Catholic vicar 
Apostolic but uncritical in tone; Peeterh in Analecta boUand- 
xana (1906), 197, (1908), 207, RirHAKDS, Indian Christiaus of 
8t. Thomas (London, 19()8); Kenoel Harris, Cult of the Heavenly 
Twins (1906), 10.5-26; Fleet hi Jour, cf R. Asuitic Society 
(London, 1905), 223-36, (1906), 706-11; BuuKi'rr-pREUBCTiEN, 
Unchristentum in Orient (TUbmgen, 1907); Milne Hae, The 
Syrian Church in India (Edinburgh, 1892) ; Wilhelm, Deutsche 
Legenden und Legendare (L'ipxig, 1907), Michel and Peeters, 
Evangiles apocryphes, I Evangile de Thomas (Paris, 1911), Tis- 
chkndokf, Evangeha apocr. (Leipzig, 1876) , Hauler in IFimer 
Studusn (Vienna, 1908), 308-340; Bihlmeyer in Revue binidic- 
tine, XXVIII (Maredsous, 1911). 

Herbert Thurston. 

Thomas, Charles L. A., French composer, b. at 
Metz, 5 Aug,. 1811: d. at iWis, 12 Feb., 1896. He 
gained the Grand rrix at the Paris Conservatoire 
in 1832, having previously won first prize for piano 
and for harmony. Continuing his studies with Kalk- 
brenner, Barbtireau, and Lesueur, he composed much 
during the years 1836-50^ including three motets and 
a requiem mass. Turning his attention to comic 
opera he produced a number of ballets, of which “ Le 
Caid" showed weat promise. In 1851 he became a 
member of the Institute, and in the following year was 
appointed professor of composition at the Conserve 
toire. At length he captui^ the opera-going public 
with “Mignon", produced on 17 Nov., 1866. This 
success he followed up with “Hamlet", a five-act 
opera first given on 9 March, 1868. In 1871, on the 


death of Auber, he was appointed Director of the 
servatoire, a position he held till his death. Among 
his sacred compositions, his “Mosse Solennelle" was 
given on 22 November. 1857, the feast of St. Cecilia, 
at the Church of St. Eustache, for the benefit of the 
Society of Artist Musicians. On the same feast, in 
1865, his “Marche Rciigieuse" was performed. JEIis 
merit was recognized by several decorations including 
the Grand Cniss of the Legion of Honour in 1894 . 
From a musical standiioint, Thomas holds a high 
place by reason of his dramatic instinoL a^iral^ 
shown in “Migpon" and “Hamlet", ne Just falls 
short of being in the first rank, but his “Mignon" 
n'tams its popularity, after close on half a century. 

M A WHEW, Handbook of Musical History (lAindoti. IsOS); 
Grovi’m Diet, of Music and Munmans, «d, Maitlamto U^emdoA, 
19M-1()), «. V., Lee, .Story of Opera (IxHidoQ, 1909); Dunstan, 
A Cyclopedic Did. of Munc (London, 1909). 

W. H. Grattan-Flood. 

Thomas, Gospel of Saint. See Apocrypha, 
subtitle ill. * 

Thomas Abel, Blessed (also Able, or Abell), 
prii^st and martyr, b. alxiut 1497; d. 30 July, 1640. 
He was chaplain to Queen Catharine, and defender of 
the validity of her marriage with Henry VIII, for 
which reason he was eventually put to death. He was 
a graduat(» of Oxford, and appears to have taught the 
queen modt'rn languages and music. After a journey 
to Spain in her Ix'half, he received tlie parochial bene- 
fice of Bradwell in Sussex, lie soon published (May, 
1532?) in defiance of the queem’H marriage a work en- 
titled: “Invicta Veritas, an answer to the determina- 
tion of the most famous UniversitieSj that by no man- 
n(‘r of law it may be lawful for King Henry to be 
divorccnl from the Queen’s grace, his lawful and very 
wife". For this he was thrown (1632) into Beau- 
champ Tower, and after a year's lilieration again 
irnprisoTuul. in Decemberj 1533. on the charges of 
disseminating the prophecies of the Maid of Kent, en- 
couraging the (pieH'ii “obstinately to persist in her wil- 
ful opinion against- the same divorce and separation", 
and maintaining her right to the title of queen. He 
woH kept in c1ok‘ confinement until his execution at 
Tyburn, two days after the execution of Cromwell 
himself. There is extant a very pious Latin letter 
written by him to a fidlow-martyr, and another to 
Cromwell, b(‘gging for some slight mitigation of his 
“dost' prison " — i. e. “license to go to church and say 
Mass lierii within the Towit and for to lie in some 
liousc^ upon the Greim". It is signed “by your daily 
bedeman, Thomas Abell, priest". His act of aV- 
lainder staUw that he and three others “have most 
traitorously adhered themselvtHS unto the bishop of 
llom(‘, b<*ing a common enemy unto your Maj(«ty and 
this your R(‘alm, refusing your Highness to be our and 
tlieir Supreme Ilc^ad of this your Realm of England". 
There is in B<^auchamp Tower a rebus of the Martyr, 
probably ex(*eute(l by himwdf; the figure of a bell 
carved on th(‘ wall, the letter A in front and the word 
“Thomas" above. He is one of the fifty-four Eng- 
lish martyrs b(‘atifie<l by L(H) XIII 29 Dec., 1886. 

Pollen, Lives of the English Martyrs, 1 (lx>ndon, 1904). 462-69. 

Thomas J. Biiaiian. 

Blessed Edward Powell. — With Blessed Thomas 
Abel there suffered Edward Powell, priest and mar- 
tyr, b. in Wall's about 1478; M. A. Oxon.; Fellow of 
Oriel, 1495; D.D. 26 June, 1506 and styled perdoctui 
trir by the university. He was recfAir of Bieadon, 
Somerset, and prebendary of Centum Solidorum in 
Lincoln, which he exchanged for Carlton-cum-Thurlby 
in 1505, and the latter for Sutton-in-Marisoo in 
1525. He aliM) held the prebends of Lyme Ee||^, Cal- 
stock, Bedminster, and 8t. Mary R^cliffe, Bristol, 
and the living of St. Edmond’s Salisbury. A court 
preacher in high favour with Henry VIII, he was 
dered to publish a reply to Luther (“Pixipupaoillttli* 
summi Sacerdotii Evangeiici, ao septem SMsamaot 
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torum, sDditum per virum eruditum, sacrarum liter- 
arum profesBorem Edoardum Poelum adyeraua M^- 
tiuum Lutherum fratrem famosum et WioUfistan in- 
supaem’% London, 1523, three books in the form of a 
dudogue between PoweU and Luther). The Uni- 
veriity of Oxford commended this work, and styled 
Pow^ ‘‘the riory of the university” in a letter to the 
king. PoweU was one of the four thwlogians se- 
lected to defend the legality of the marriage of Cath- 
arine of ArMon, in connexion with which he wrote the 
very rare “Tractatus de non dissolvendo Henrici Re- 
gis cum Catherina matrimonio” (London). 

In March, 1533, Powell was selected to answer Lati- 
mer at Bristol, and was alleged to have disparaged 
his moral character. Latimer complained to Crom- 
weU, and Powell feU into further disfavour by de- 
nouncing Henryks marriage with Anne Boleyn. He 
was dis^arged from the proctorship of Salisbury in 
Jan., 1634. and in November he was attainted, to- 
gether witn Blessed John Fisher, for high treason in 
refusing to take the oath of succession, deprived of his 
benefices, and imprisoned in the Tower of London. 
His confinement was very rigorous: the keeper him- 
self was sent to the Marshalsea Prison for aUowing 
Powell and Abel out on bail. The sentence was not 
carried out until 30 July. 1540. Three Catholics 
Rowell, Abel, and Richard Featherstone) and three 
Protestants suffered together. The victims were 
dragged on hurdles from the Tower to Smithfield. a 
Catholic and a Protestant on each hurdle. Powelrs 
companion was Robert Barnes, the Protestant divine. 
A dialogue in verse was published shortly after, “The 
metynge of Doctor Barnes and Dr. Powell at Paradise 
Gate and of theyre communicacion bothe drawen to 
Smithfylde fro the Towar” (London, 1540), in the 
British Museum. The Catholics were hanged, drawn, 
and (juartered as traitors; the others were burned as 
heretics. 

Chtjhton, Lives of the Founders of Brasenose, 118, 181, 246, 363. 

C. F. Wbmysb Bbown. 

Thomas & Jesu (Diaz Sanchbz db Avila), Dis- 
caloed Carmelite, writer on nwstical theology, b. at 
BsDza, Andalusia, 1564; d. in Rome, 24 (or 27) May, 
1627. Son of Don Baltasar de Avila and Dofla Teresa 
de Herrera, he took degrees in the humanities at an 
unusuaJly early age, applied himself afterwards to 
the study of Divinity, ana in 1583 to that of law at the 
university of Salamanca. Having heard one of the 
professors extol the writings of St. Teresa (as yet un- 
published) he procured a copy, the study of which re- 
sulted in a determination to embrace her manner of 
life. He took the habit at Valladolid, April, 1586, 
and made his profession in the following year. ^ As a 
novice he was commissioned to write a ceremonial ac- 
cording to the Roman Rite lately introduced into the 
order, which remained in force until the last century. 
He Mled the posts of reader of Divinity at Seville, 
prior at Saragossa, and provincial of Old Castile. At 
the expiration of his term of office he withdrew to the 
Desert of Las Batuecas situated in a mountain gorge 
of difficult access near Alberca. Later he became 
prior of this convent. He himself had been the orig- 
inator of this peculiar kind of life. The Carmefite 
Rule was written for hermits, but the strictly eremiti- 
cal life, at least on a large scale, being incompatible 
with the exigencies of modem times, he devised a 
compromise by restricting the number of such con- 
vents to one for each province, and limiting that of the 
religious to four permanent ones, and volunteers from 
other houses who were to reside there only one year at 
the time. He established the first Desert at Bolarque 
(New Castile) in 1592, Las Batuecas (Old Castfle) 
during his provincialship. and later on a similar house 
in Bemura. He was called to Italy by Paul V who 
deinred to evangelize the Cons» States. Unlike the 
Danish Congregation of the Order, the Italian had 


decided on principle to engage in missionary work, 
and Thomas being noted for his zeal was selected for 
it. The expedition, however, was frustrated, but he, 
with a view to furthering missionary enterprise, es- 
tablished with the pope’s consent a new branch of the 
orderunder the title of Congregation of St. Paul, which 
was to cultivate exclusively missionary work (22 July, 
1608). Both the Spanish and the Italian superiors 
resented this step on the ground that it might lead to 
a split in the order; the pope withdrew his approval, 
and Thomas remained two years under a cloud. 

He wrote his large work, ‘‘Stimulus missionum” 
(Rome, 1610), and soon afterwards another, “De pro- 
curanda salute omnium gentium” (Antwerp, 1613), in 
which he outlined the organization and functions of a 
papal congregation with such wisdom that Gregory 
5CV when instituting Propaganda in 1622 followed the 
lines suggested by 1 nomas. The latter had been sent 
by PaulV to the Low CJountries where he was favour- 
ably received by the archdukes, and founded convents 
at Bmssels (1610), Ixiuvain (1611), Cologne (1613), 
Douai (1613), Lille (1616), Lidge (1617), Antwerp 
(1618), Marlagne (Desert, 1619), I^ouvain (mission- 
ary college for the East, and also for England and 
Holland, 1621), and Namur (1622). From 1617 he 
filled the post of Provincial of Flanders. While at 
Brussels he placed the Carmelite Nuns who had come 
there from ^ain and France under the jurisdiction of 
the Italian superiors, and assisted them in the estab- 
lishment of numerous convents. In 1621 he was re- 
called to ]^me as definitor general, and died there 
three years later in the odour of sanctity. By order 
of Urban VIII his writings were collected in two vol- 
umes, and were published at C)olome in 1684, while 
a third volume wiis never carried through the press. 
Besides the works already mentioned there are some 
on subjects connected with his order (its antiquity, 
Salamanca, 1599; the privileges of the confraternity, 
1599, commentaries on various points of the rule, 
notices of prominent men, etc.). Other works deal 
with mystical theology, of which the principal arc: 
“De contemplatione divina”, Antwerp, 1620, and 
“DivinflB orationis methodus”, Antwerp, 1623. The 
small treatise “Lameilleurepart, ou la Vie contempla- 
tive”, translated and edited by Berthold-Ignace de 
Ste Anne (Brussels, 1686), is from an unpublished 
work. In his mystical writings Thomas A Jesu sys- 
tematized St. Teresa’s teaching on the basis of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, II-II, QQ. clxxi-clxxv. 

Not less active than Thomas d Jesu in helping to es- 
tablish the Propaganda was Venerable Dominic d Jesu 
Maria (Ruzzola), b. at Calatajud, 16 May, 1559; d. at 
Vienna, 16 Feb., 1630. At an early ajjge he entered 
the convent of Calced Carmelites in his native, town 
where his uncle was prior, and was sent after his pro- 
fession to Saragossa and Valencia, receiving Holy or- 
ders at Tortosa. The desire of a stricter life led him to 
the Discalced Carmelites at Pastrana (1589), who sent 
him as master of novices to Madrid, and afterwards to 
Alcald for his higher studies. He assisted the plague- 
stricken at Barcelona, and was five years subprior at 
Valencia. He resign^ the priorship of Toledo at the 
command of PhilipTII who desired his presence at Ma- 
drid. After a ^ort time he withdrew to the Desert of 
Bolarque. The papal nuncio sent him to Rome 
where he fiJl^ the posts of master of novices and 
rior at the convent of La Scala. The pope entrusted 
im with a mission to the Viceroy of Naples at Pa- 
lermo, but would not consent to his permanently 
absenting himself from Rome, In 1614 he becaine 
procurator general, and three years later pneral, in 
which capacity he undertook the canonical visitation 
of the northern Italian convents, and founded the 
Desert of Varazzo near Genoa, hayinij previously es- 
tablished a convent at Loano in Lig^a. The strug- 
gle between the Catholic and Protestant powers which 
ultimately developed into the Thirty Years War hav* 
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ing broken out, Paul V sent Dominic to Ferdinand II. 
who was preparing to engage in what was hoped would 
prove a decisive battle. With a crucifix in his hand 
and a picture of the Madonna, which had been shame- 
fully mutilated by the heretics, suspended from his 
neck, he moved among the combatants, animating the 
Catholics to fight for their Faith and to gain the vic- 
tory he pronused would be theirs. The Battle of 
Prague proved indeed a signal success (8 Nov., 1620). 
Dominic continued his journey through Vienna, D>r- 
raine, Cologne, Brussels, (where he assisted Archduke 
Albert on his deathbed), Paris, and Marseilles, being 
everywhere hailed as a hero. Back in Rome towards 
the end of 1621 he assisted the pope in the establish- 
ment of Propaganda, towards which end he had col- 
lected considerable funds during his apostolic journey; 
he was nominated a member of the Congregation. 
Urban VIII sent him to Vienna to bring about a set- 
tlement of the differences between the Court of Aus- 
tria and the House of Mantua, but he was taken ill 
and died, surrounded by the imperial family. His 
body, partly incorrupt, now rests in the Carmelite 
church at tJnter Doebling near Vienna. His biog- 
raphers relate numberless miracles alleged to have 
been wrought by him during life (for which he was 
called the Thaumaturgus of his time), and after his 
death, but until the conclusion of the process of beati- 
fication it is impossible to speak of these. He wrote, 
besides some works which remained in MS.: “Scmten- 
tisB spirituales’ (on mystical theology), translated 
into French (Paris, 1623), German, and Flemish, 
‘‘Argumenta psalmorum" (Rome, 1623); *‘De pro- 
tectione B. Virginis” (French translation, Paris, 
1645); ‘^Concordia spiritualis’’ (Spanish translation, 
Brussels, 1626). 

Bosides the extensive notices contained in Philippits a HS. 
Trinitate, Decor. Carmeli, in the Heforma de los Dencalzon, and 
the Hist, generalis Congregationis S. Elia', see Bkktiioi.d-Ionack 
DE 8te Anne, Vie de la Mhe Anne de Jtaus (Mechlin, 1H82), 11, 
344-386, concerning Thomas 6. Jesu. Philippu» a SS. Tkini- 
TATE, Vita Ven. P. Dominici (Lyons, 1659), also in French, and 
Maria Gabriela, Leben dee ehru). Dominikua (Innsbruck, 1902). 

Benedict Zimmerman. 

Thomas a Kampis, author of the ^ imitation of 
Christ^', b. at Kempen in the Diocese of Cologne, in 
1379 or 1380; d. 25 July, 1471. His parents, John 
and Gertrude Haemerken, were of the artisan class: 
it is said that Gertrude kept the village school, and 
most probably the father worked in metals, a common 
c^ling in Kem^n, whence perhaps the surname 
Haemerken, or Haemcrlein, Latinized Malleolus (a 
little hammer). We have certain information of only 
two chiltRen, John, the senior by about fourteen years, 
and Thomas. Thomas was only thirteen when he set 
out for the schools of Deventer, in Holland. His 
brother had preceded him thither by ten or twelve 
years, and doubtless Thomas expected to find him 
still there. On his arrival, however, he learned that 
he had gone two years since with five other Brothers 
of the (Summon Life to lay the foundations of a new 
congregation of Canons Regular at Windesheim, 
about twenty miles from Deventer, where he then 
went and was lovingly received by his brother who 
provided him with a letter of introduction to the 
superior of the Brothers of Common Life at Deventer, 
Florentius Radewyn. Radew3m gave a warm welcome 
to the young brotner of John Haemerken of Kempen, 
placed himfor the time being in the house and under 
the maternal care of ‘^a certain noble and devout 
lady^\ presented him to the rector of the schools, and 
paid his first fees, thou^ the master returned the 
money when he learned whence it came. These par- 
ticulars we have from the pen of Thomas himself in 
the biographies, written in his old age, of Gerard 
Groote, Florentius Radewyn, and their 
‘‘The Founders of the New Devotion”, London, 

For seven years he remained at Deventer, numbered 
from the mrst among the disciples of Radewyn, and 



for a good portion of the time living in his house under 
his immediate care. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the influence of those years in the formation of his 
character. The “new devotion”, of which Deventer 
was then the focus and centre, was a revival in the 
Ijow Countritis in the fourteenth century of the fer- 
vour of the primitive Christians at Jerusalem and 
Antioch in tne first. It owed its inception to the 
fervid preaching of the Deacon Gerard Groote, its 
further organization to the prudence and generous 
devotedness of Flonmtius R^ewyn. Its associates 
were called the “Devout Brothers and Sisters”, also 
the “Brothers and Sisters of the Common Life”, 
They t-(K)k no vows, but lived a life of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, as far as was compatible with 
their state, some 
in their own homes 
and others, (spe- 
cially clerics, in 
community. They 
w'ere forbid(i(*n to 
b('g, but all were 
expected to (*arn 
their living by the 
labour of th«'ir 
hands; for the 
cl(*ric8 this nieant 
chiefly the tran- 
scribing of hooks 
and the instruc- 
tion of the young. 

All earnings were 
placed in a com- 
mon fund at the 
disposal of t he su- 
peri()r; the one 
ambition of all 
was to emulate 
the life and vir- 
tues of the first 
Christians, especially in the love of Oo(l and the 
neighbour, in simplicity, humility, devotion. Fur- 
thermore, partly to provide the Devout Brothem and 
Sisters with effective protege tors and experienced 
gui(lc8, partly to afford an c^osy transit to the religious 
state prop(?r for those of their number who should 
desire it, Gerard Grcxite conceived the idea of estab- 
lishing a branch of the canonical order, which should 
always maintain the? clos(«it relations with the mem- 
bers of the new devotion. This scheme was carried 
into effect afUir his untimely deatlL at the early 
of fi^rty-three, by the foundation of the congregation 
of Windc^sheim, as it was afterwards called from the 
tra(it of land where the first priory was established 
(1386). Thiise details are given as helpful to a better 
un(l(r8tan(ling of the life and character of a Kempis, 
a typical and exemplary Brother, and for seventy-two 
years h(? was one of the most distinguished of the 
Canons Rc!gular. , j 

At DevenKr Thomas proved an apt pupil, already 
noted for his neatness and skill in transcribing m^u- 
scripts. This was a life-long lalxnir of love with him; 
in addition to his own coraix)8itions he copied numin- 
ous treatises from the Fathers, especially St. ^mara, 
a Missal for the use of his community, and the whole 
Bible in four large volumes still extant. After com- 
pleting his humanities at Deventer, in the autumn of 
1399 with the commendation of his superior, Floren- 
tius kari(^wyn, Thomas sought admission Bmom the 
Canons Regular of Windesheim at Mount St. ^e«, 
near Zwolle, of which monastery his brother John ww 
then prior. The house had been established only the 
previous year, and as yet there were no olau^ral 
buildings, no garden, no benefactors, no funds. Duiv 
ing his term of oflace. which lasted nine years, John a 
Kempis built the pciory and commenced the chmeh. 
In these circumstaiices we find the explanation of tii6 
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fact that Thomaa was not clothed as a novioe untU 
1406, at which date the cloister was just completed, 
nor ordained priest until 1413, the year after the 
church was consecrated. The point is worth noting, 
as some writers in their eagerness to discredit the 
claims of a Kempis to the authorship of the ‘Tmita- 
tion'’ have actually fastened upon the length of this 
period of probation to insinuate that he was a dullard 
or worse. Thomas was himself, to within a few 
months of his death, the chronicler of Agnetonberg. 
The story which he tells of the early struggles of the 
priory on the Mount, its steady progre^, and eventual 
prosperity is full of charm and fjdihcation (‘*The 
Chronicle of the Canons Regular of Mount St. Agnes’^ 
l/>ndon, 1906). Th(«e re<H>rds reveal to us the sim- 
plicity and holiness of his religious brethren. He was 
twice elected subprior, and once he was made proc- 
urator. The reason assigncxl by an ancient biog- 
rapher for the latter apfiointment is one that does 
honour both to Thomas and his brethren, his love for 
the jKior. However, we can wiarcely imagine the 
author of the “Imitation” a go<Kl business manager, 
and after a time his pniference for retirement, literary 
work, and contemplation prcvaikid with the Canons 
to relieve him of the burden. The experience thus 
eained he made use of in a spiritual treatise, “De 
Sdeli dispensatore”. 

His first tenure of office as subprior was interruptecl 
by the exile of the community from Agnetennerg 
(1429), occasioned by the unpopular obsi^rvance by 
the Canons of Windesheim of an interdict laid uixin 
the country bv Martin V. A dispute had arisen in 
connexion with an apixiintment to the vacant Rec^ of 
Utrecht and an int(‘rdict was upon the land. The 
Canons remained in exile until the ouestion was set- 
tled (1432), The community of Mount St. Agnes 
had dwelt meanwhile in a canonry of I^unenkerk, 
which they refonned and afFiliaUnl to WirRh»sheiin. 
More than a year of this trying ]x?riod niomas sfKuit 
with his brother John in the convent of Ikthany, near 
Amheim, where ho hiwl bt»en sent to assist and comfort 
his brother, who was aUing. He ixmiained until his 
death (November, 1432). We find record of his elec- 
tion as subprior again in 144S, and doubtless he 
maiiied in office until and infinnity procurwl him 
release. It was part of the subprior’s duties to train 
the youn^ religious, and to this fact no doubt wo owe 
most of his minor tixsatises, in particular his “Sc'nnons 
to the Novices Regular” (tr. Ixindon. 1907). We also 
know from early biographers that Thomas frequently 
preached in the church attached to the priory. Two 
similar scries of thimi sermons are extant (tr. “ Prayers 
and Meditations on the Life of Christ” and “The 
Incarnation and Life of Our Ix)rd”, Ix>ndon, 19()4, 
1907). They treat of a Kempis’s favourite subi^ts, 
the mystery of our Redemption, and the love of Jesus 
Christ as shown in His words and works, but especially 
in the sufferings of His Passion. In person Thomas 
is described as a man of middle height, dark com- 
plexion and vivid colouring, with a broad forehead 
and piercing eyes; kind and affable towards all, 
especially the sorrowful and aflaicted; constantly 
en^^aged in his favourite occupations of reading, 
wntins, or prayer; in time of recreation for the most 
part silent and recollected, finding it difficult even to 
express an opinion on matters of mundane interest, 
but pouring out a ready torrent of eloquence when the 
oonversatkm turned on Qod or the concerns of the 
soul. At such times often he would excuse himself, 
“My brethren,” he would say, “I must go: Someone 
is waiting to converse with me in my cell. ” A possL 
Wy authentic portrait, preserved at Certruidenberg, 
bears M his motto the words: “In omnibus requiem 
quswivi et nusqu^ inveni nisi in een Hoeoken met 
Ml Boedken” (Everywhere I have sought rest and 
found it nowhere, save in little nooks with little 
feobki). He was kid to rest in the eastesn eJoistw in 


a spot carefully noted by the continuator of his 
chronicle. Two centuries after the Reformation, 
during which the priory was destroyed, the holy re- 
mains were transferred to Zwolle and enclosed in a 
handsome reliquary by Maximilian Hendrik, Prince- 
Bishop of Cologne. At present they are enshrined 
in St. Michael^ Church, Zwolle, in a magnificent 
monument erected in 1897 by subscriptions from ^1 
over the world and inscribed: “Honori, non memoriae 
ThonMB Kempensis, cuius nomen perenmus quam 
monumentum^’ (To the honour not to the memory of 
Thomas a Kempis, whose name k more enduring than 
any monument). It is interesting to recall that the 
same Maximilian Hendrik, who showed such zeal in 
preserving and honouring the relics of a Kempis, was 
also eager to see the cause of his beatification intro- 
duced, and began to collect the necessary documents; 
but little more than a beginning was made when he 
died (1688) and since that date no further steps have 
been taken. 

A few words on Thomas’s claim, once disput^nl but 
now hardly so, to the authorship of the “Imitation of 
Christ”. The Ixxik was first issued anonymously 
(1418) and was soon accordf»d a wide welcome, copicnl 
by different scribes, and attributed to various spiritual 
writers, among others St. Bernard, St. Bonaventure, 
Henry de Kalkar, Innocent III, Jean Charlier do 
Gerson, and John a Kempis. In 1441 Thomas coin- 
pletcxi and signed liis name to a co<lex still extant 
(Royal Library, Brussels, .5855-01), containing the 
four bfH>k8 of the “Imitation” and nine minor tn'a- 
tises. Then for two hundnxi years no st^rious attempt 
was made to dis|x>ss(?s8 a Kenqiis of his title; but early 
in the seventwnth century a fierce and prolonged con- 
troversy was comm<mc(Hi with the object of establish- 
ing the claim either of Jean Cliarlier dc Gerson, 
Chancellor of Pans, or of his Italian variant , Giovanni 
Gerson, alleged Benoilictme Abbot of Vercclli. At 
one wriiKi an Englishman, Walter Hilton, Canon 
Regular of Thurgarton. the author of the “S(*ale 
(Ijailder) of Perfection’ , was brought forward, but 
his claim was not long maintaine<i. InertHlible as it 
may sound, the very existence of Giovanni Gcrs€*n of 
Vercclli is yet to be provinl. Of Jean Charlier de 
Gerson the following facts have bi*cn (»8tabli8h(Hl and 
they may be found demonstrated at length in such 
works as Cruise, “Thomas h. Kempis”, and Kettle- 
well, “The Authorship of the De Imitatione Christi”. 
Not a single contemporary witness is found in Gersen's 
favour; not a single manuscript during his life or for 
tliirty years after his death ascribes the work to him; 
internal evidence, style, matter, etc. are in every 
r^pect unfavourable. On the other hand we find the 
title of a Kempis proved by the following: several 
conternporary witnesses of unimpeachable authority, 
including members of his own order, name Thomas as 
the author; contemporary MSS., including one auto- 
graph codex, bear his name; internal evidence is 
wholly favourable. Sur Francis Cruise summarizes 
this last item under three headings: (1) identity of 
style, including peculiarities common to the “Imita- 
tion” other ^disputed works of a Kempis, viz.: 
barbarisms, Italianized words, Dutch idioms, sys- 
tematic rhythmical punctuation, and the word dewAui 
as used prunarily ot associates of the new devotion; 
(2) ’The “Imitation” breathes the whole spirit of the 
Windesheim school of mysticism; (3) it is impreg- 
nated throu^out with the Scriptures and the writing 
of the Fath^, especially St. Augustine and Bernard, 
aU favourite founts of inspiration for a Kempis ana 
his fellow Canons of Winde^eim. The “Imitation” 
it^lf, the best known and the first in order of merit of 
his original writingB, comprises in bulk about one- 
^th of the works of a Kempis. Many were originally 
instructions for the novices and lunior Canons of 
whom, as subprior, Hiomas had charge; others are 
spiritual treatiaeB ijlL wickr apffiicataon mid some of 
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these mdeed, as the ‘*Oratio de elevatione mentis in 
Deiim’\ rise to sublime heights of mysticism. There 
are numerous prayers of sweet devotion and quaint 
Latin hymns of simple rhythm and jingling rhyme. 
One work, of which Thomas was editor rather tluui 
author, is a ‘*Life of (St.) Lydwme, Virgin” (tr. Lon- 
don, 1911). The best complete edition so far of the 

Opera omnia” of a Keinpis is that of the Jesuit 
Sot^alius, published by Nut of Antwerp, 1607; even 
this does not contain the “Chronicon Montis Sancta) 
Agnetis”* which was edited by H. Rosweyd, 8 J , and 
publishea in one volume with the “Chronicon Wnidi>s- 
emense” (Antwerp, 1621). Of the imiumerable imIi- 
tions of the ‘‘Imitation”, doubtless by far the most 
interesting is a fat^simile from the 1441 ('odex, pub- 
lished in Ixmdon, 1879, A splendid rriti<*al inlit ion of 
the “Opera omnia” is now being puhlishixl by Henier 
under the able eilitorship of Dr, Polil; five of eight 
project^ volumes have appeared (1911). Messrs. 
Kegan Paul have publishea in a uniform ('dition live 
volumes of translation, already mentioiKHl in the 
course of this article. Messrs. Burns and Oates havi' 
brought out a sixth. It is hoped eventually to offer 
a complete translation. This stories will jirovi^ a Immui 
trO students of a Kemiiis, as, although s<*veml l<‘HstT 
works, such as “The Solilocpiy of the Soul ”, “The Dis- 
cipline of the CloisUir”, the “Mamiale Parvulorum”, 
etc., have been rondereti into English, the work hitherto 
accomplished has been of unequal merit. Pi^rhaps in 
this connexion we may quote the enthusiastu! com- 
mendation of Prior Pirkhanier addressiul to Pet4*r 
Danhausser^ the publisher of th<‘ first inlition of 
Thomas a Kcnipis^s works, 1494: “Nothing more holy, 
nothing more honourable, nothing mor<* r(‘hj«i<»us, 
nothing in fine more profitable for th<» Christian 
commonweal can you ever do than U) make known 
these works of Thomas ^ Kernpis. ” 

Ckitihu, TfwmtM <l KnnptK (Ixmdon, IS87); Idiom, JV/m »mn 
the Author of the lmUnt%onf (I.iondon, IMUS), (ii.M, llnUhn Sainie 
(Londoa, 1007); Kr/rTLKWKLL, The Author/ihio of (he De Irru- 
tatiom Chnnti (Ixm<lon, 1877); Idkm, Thonum a hemine and the 
Brothere of the Common Life (lionddn, 1882), MoNTMOHKsrr, 
Thomas d Kemp%s, Ihe Aqe and Ifm Book (hoii<l<»n, HMM5), 
Bi’ULLY, Life of the Veneratde Thoma'^ d KempU {ly<»ndon, 11MU), 
Waturton, Thomfte d Krmjne and the fmitntum of Chrtnt 
don, 1883); Amort, Deductio erUtra qwi juxta legen moxorte 
crilicas moralUer rertum redditur Ven Tnonuim A'rm;w“n«<m 
Iftbrorum de ImitrUione Chnetx Authorem eenc, etc (AuRilMirR. 
1761): Idbm. Morahe certitudo pro Ven. Thonui Kemwnn 
(Augaburg, 1704); Idkm, Scutum Kempmue (Cologne, 1/28); 
Idkm, Plena et suertneta informatio de statu t<ttius controternio’, etc. 
(Augsburg, 1720); Bbckkr, L' Auteur de I' Imitation et lee doru- 
menis NSerlandais (La Have, 1882), BTraeif, Chrnntron IVtnde^e- 
menae, and Liber de refttrmatione pKniasteriorum (Halle, IH87); 
Grbqory, llistovre du litre de V Imitation de J^sus-t'hnst et de 
eon eSntabU auteur (Parta, 1843); Hirhchk, Thf>m(r Kempenma 
De Imitaiaone Chmati, (Berlin, 1874); Idkm. i\olei)omrna xu 
Btner Neuen Auagabe der Imitatxo Christi (Berlin, IHSJJ); etl. 
BoMMAuna, Opera omnia (Antwerp, 1007); e<l POiii., ()i*era 
cimnia (5 vob., Freiburg, nK)2-ll); Complete Works, I -V 
(linden, 1904-7); Chrontcon Montts SancJte Aonetis (Antwerp. 
1021); Mai.(OU, Rachtrehea hiatoriauea et critiques sur le viritable 
auteur du litre de limitation de J4aua-Chr%st (l^arui, 1858), 
Mklla, £>eUa Controaeraia Oeraeniana (Prato, 1875); Piivoi., 
La doctrine du litre De Imitatione Christi (Parw, 1H81); ft anti ni, 
I diritti de Thommaso da Kempia (Rome, 1879, 1880); Spitikn, 
Tkomfia d Kempia, ate. (Utrecht, l^J); Idkm, Lea UoUandiams de 
V Imitation de Jisua-Chrtat (Utrecht, 1884); Idkm, Noutelie 
difenae (Utrecht, 1884); WoLfuaRUBBa, Otovanm Oeraen, aetn 
Leben und aein Week de Imitatione Chriati ^Au^burg, 1880), 
Idbm, Septem Motita contra Thomam de Kempis (Vienna. 1882). 

Vincent Scully. 

Thomai Alfleld (Attfield, Alprilde, Hawfteld, 
Ofpbldus)» Venerable (alias Badger), priest, 
b. at Gloucestershire; martyred at Tyburn, 6 July, 
1585, He was educated at Eton and Cambridge 
(1568). He was afterwards converted and came to 
Douai College in 1576, but the troubles there com- 
pelled him to intermit his studies for four years, and 
ne was eventually ordained and sent forth from 
Ririms in 1681. Here he was associated trith the 
celebrated mission of Blessed Edmund Campion a^ 
Father Peraems, and he persuaded the latter to take 
as his servant his brother Robert Alfield, then re- 
cently converted, but who afterwards became a 


chiefly in the north, where after a Ume he was arrested 
ajid sent to tlie Tower of Umdon, 2 May, 1582. 
Here he at first made a “glorious” oonfcsiaon, and 
even endunxl torture: but Inniig afterwards sent 
bm'Jt te the iKirtli, he (ell, iomI went to the Protestant 
Chureli U|H)u regaining libt»rty he was deetdy 
ptmitent for hi$ fafl, and returmni to l>r. Allen at 
liiunis to gather new resolution, lieturmng again 
U) r^nahuid he was induced by Uie famous seaman 
Jolm Davis (about Mareh, 15S4) to make for him 
offerH— pn^umi^ly iusineere on Davis’s part-^ 
Bcrviet's to Spain. In August of the same year Dr. 
Allen rt ('(‘lebrated “True and nuHk>wt D<^fenee” 
aplH'ariMl in answer Burghl<\v’8 “Ex<XMition of 
Justice . To cin ulate such iMHiks as Allen's was of 
th<‘ gnviK^t HtTvitv to the Faith. Alfield undertook 
the dangereus faak with the help of a dyer by the 
name of Thomas W(*hh'y, and of one Crabbe. Afit^r 
hour* montliH he was again arrf»Htfsl, and amdn sent 
to the 'Power, wluaiee he was removed to Newgate 
an<l trusl ('rabbe renounced the pope and thereby 
saved his life; the other (wo were hanged. A rc- 
nriove had, for Home unknown reason, Imh'Ii granted 
for .\ifield, but. it urriviHl too late. 

('lUi.ixiNKie MixnoHiiry I*rumfs (HiiinbiirgU. 1S77), < 1 ll*mW 4 
Bdd Dirt Eno Cnth , s v M field. Thomas; Ksax, Letters 
dinal Allen (liOiidon, IKSIM, lli(^rt» urc nImi nevcrml OifcroniMMI I o 
AK if'M in (hr Urrorti Ottior, Ijonden, rtmny of which arc lliVMi 
bv Simpson m The liamtdn, ucw nor., VII, 43f)*43t. 

PaTR1(7K Rtan. 

Thomas Anglious. Hec* Thomas of Jors. 

Thomas Aquinas, Saint, (ihilowipher, theologian, 
doctor of th(‘ C'hureh (Aufitlicm Docfjttrjt patrott of 
Catholic umversitic^H, eollcg^*^, and schools, b. at 
Roeea 8(*e<‘a in the Kingdom of NapUv, 1226 or 
1227; d. at Foshu Nuova, 7 March, 1274. 

1. LiFE. -'rhe great outlini's und all the imimrtant 
events of his life are known, but biographers differ 
as to some details and datt's. /Tlealh prevented 
Himrv Denifle from i‘x<HMiting hm project of writing^ 
a eritieal life of the saint . Denific's friend and pupil. 
Dominie IbUnimer, O.P., professor of thwlogy in 
the Universily of Fribourg, Hwitserland, has taken 
up the work and is publishing the “Fontes Vites 8, 
Thonuc Anuiriatis, not is historieis et crit ieis illua- 
(rati”; and the first fascicle (Toulouse, 1911) has 
appear<‘d, giving the life of 8(, Thomas bjj Peter Calo 
(i:i(K)) now txihlmluxl for the first time. From 
Toloin(‘o of lAicea (sf8» BaHTIIOUiMEW OF Luoca) 
we learn that at the time of the saint's death there 
was a doubt about his exact age (PrUmmer, op, cit., 
4.’»). 'file end of 122.*) is usually assigruHi os the 
1 ime of hiH birth. Fat her Prhnirrier, on i ne authority 
of Calo, thinks 1227 is the more probable date (op. 
cit., 2S). All agrw' that he died in 1274. 

I^andiilph, his father, was Count of Aqiiifio, Theo* 
dora, his mother, G)unt/*H« of Tcano. His family 
was rela(e<l to the Emperors Henry VI and Freder- 
ick II. and to the Kings of Aragon, Castile, and 
Franee. (^.alo relates that a holy hermit foretold 
his camr, saying to ThwKlora before his birth: 
“lie will entiT the Order of Friars Preachers, imd so 
great will be his li'aming and sanctity that in hts 
day no one will lx* found to etiual him” (IMlmmer, op. 
cit., IH). At the age of five, aceordinij to the custom 
of the timf», he was sent to receive his first training 
from the Bi»nf*dictinc monks of Monte CiUNiino. 
Diligent in slufiv, he was thus early noted os bring 
meditative and devoted to prayer^ and his preceptor 
was surpris/xl at hearing the child oak frequetlily: 
“What IS Goil?” About the year 1286 he was sent 
to the University of Naples. Calo says that the 
change was made at the instance of the Abbot of 
Monte Cfissino, wlio wrote to Thomas’s father that 
a boy of such talents should not be left in obscurity 
(Prfimmer, op. cit., 20). At Naplet his preoeptoci 
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were Pietro Martini and Petrus Hibernus. The 
chronicler says that he soon surpassed Martini in 
erammar, and he was then given over to Peter of 
Ireland, who trained him in logic and the natural 
sciences. The customs of the times dividcKl the 
liberal arts into two courses: the Trivium, embracing 
grammar, logic, and rhetorif*; the Quadrivium, 
comprising music, mathematics, geometry, and Mtron- 
omy (sew Arts, The Seven Liberal). Thomas 
could repeat the lessons with more depth and lucidity 
than his masters displayed. The youth's heart had 
remained pure amidst the corruption with which 
he was surrounded, and he resolved to embrace the 
religious life. 

Borne time between 1240 and August, 1243, he 
received the habit of the Order of Ht. Dominic, being 

attracted and di- 

reci(Mj by John of 
8t, Julian, a noted 
preacher of the 
convent of Naples. 
The cit y wondered 
that such a noble 
young man should ^ 
don the garb of a 
f)Oor friar. His 
m o t h e r, with 
mingled feelings 
of joy and sorrow, 
hastened toNaf)le8 
to see her son. 
The Dominicans, 
fearing she would 
take him away, 
sent him to Horne, 
his ultimate desti- 
nation btung Paris 
or Cologne. At 
the instance of 
ThcKxlora, Thom- 
as’s brothers, who 
were soldiers un- 
d(‘r the Emperor 
Frederick, c a p - 
turtd the novice 
near the town of 
Aquapendente, 
and confined him 
8t. Thomas Aquihab in the fortress of 

Piero dellft FranceaoA. Poldi’PeasoU Ban Giovanni at 



Qallery, Milan 


Kocca Secca. 


Here he wtus dcH.ained nearly two years, his parents, 
brothers, and sistwrs endeavouring by various means 
to destroy his vocation. The orothers even laid 
snares for his virtue, but the pure-minded novice 
drove the temptress from his room with a brand 
which he snatimed from the fire. Towards the end 
of his life, St. Tliomas confided to his faithful friend 
and companion, liegtiiald of Pijwrno, the secret of 
a remarkable favour received at this time. When 
the temptress had Ixwn driven from his chamber, he 
Imelt ^d most earnestly implored God to grant nim 
integrity of mind And body. He fell into a gentle 
lAeep, and, sa he slept, two angels appeared to assure 
lum that his prayer had b^n heard. They then 
gMed him about with a w’hite girdle, saying: **We 
^rd thee with the girdle of perpetu^ virginity.’^ 
And from that day forward he nevej experienced the 
«Uf|^tost motions of concupiscence. 

The time spent in captivity was not lost. His 
mother relented somewhat, after the first burst of 
anger and grief; the Dominicans were allowed to 
provide him with new habits, and through the kind 
^ces of his sister he procured some books — the Holy 
Scriptures. Aristotle's Metaphysics, and the “Sen- 


saw that the hermit’s prophecy would eventually be 
fulfilled or because his brothers feared the threats 
of Innocent IV and Frederick II, he was set at liberty, 
being lowered in a basket into the arms of the Domini- 
cans, who were delighted to find that during his 
captivity “he had made as much progress as if he 
had been in a sttuiium generale^* (Calo, op. cit., 24). 
Thomas immediately pronounced his vows, and his 
superiors sent him to Rome. Innocent IV examined 
closely into his motives in joining the Friars Preachers, 
dismissed liim with a blessing, and forbade any 
further int(Tference with his vocation. John the 
Teutonic, fourth master general of the order, tm)k 
the young student to Paris and, according to the 
majority of the saint’s biographers, to Cologne, 
where he arrived in 1244 or 1245, and was placed 
under Albert us Magnus, the most renowned proh^ssor 
of the order (on chronology of this period see Priim- 
mer, op. cit . , p. 25) . In the schools Thomas’s humility 
and taciturnity were misinterpreted as signs of (lul- 
ness, but when Albert had heard his brilliant defence 
of a difficult thesis, he exclaimc^d: “We call this 
young man a dumb ox. but his bellowing in doctrine 
" will one day resound throughout the world.” 

In 1245 Albert was sent to Paris, and TlH)mas 
accompanied him as a student. In 1248 both re- 
turne<l to Cologne. Albert had bc»en apf)ointed 
regent of the new Htiulium generale, erected that year 
by the general chapter of the order, and Thomas 
was to teach under him as Bachelor. (On the sys- 
tem of graduation in the thirteenth century see 
Preachers, Order of. — II, A, 1, d; Fleurv, “Hist. 
Eccl.”, diss. V. ; Touron, “ Vie de 8. Thomas d’Aquin ”, 
Paris, 1740, IL v; Drane, “Christian Schools and 
Scholars”, liondon, 1881, 413; Douais, “L’organisa- 
tion des 6tud(‘8 dans I’ordre des PT. Prficheurs, au 
si^Je”, Paris, 1884.) During his stay in Cologne, 
probably in 1 250, he was raised to the priesthoofl by 
Conrad of Hochstaden, archbishop of that city. 
Throughout his busy life, he frequently preached the 
Word of God, in Germany, PVance, ancl Italy. His 
sermons were forceful, redolent of piety, full of solid in- 
struction, abounding in apt citations from the Scrip- 
tures (set^ “ D. Th. Aquinatis sermones et opuscula con- 
cionatoria”, 2 vols., Paris, 1881). In the year 1251 
or 1252 the master general of the order, by the advice 
of Albertus Magnus and Hugo a S. Cfharo (Hugh of 
St. Cher), sent Thomas to fill the office of Bachelor 
(8ul>regent) in the Dominican studium at Paris. 
This appointment may be regarded as the beginning 
of his public career, for his teaching soon attracted 
the attention both of the professors and of the 
students. His duties consisted principally in explain- 
ing the “Sentences” of Peter Lombard, and his 
commentaries on that text-book of theology furnished 
the materials and, in great part, the plan for his 
chief work, the “Summa theologica”. 

In due time he was ordered to prepare himself 
to obtain the degree of Doctor in Theology from the 
University of Paris^ but the conferring oi the degre^ 
was postponed, owing to a dispute between the uni- 
versity and the friars. The conflict, originally a 
dispute between the university and the civic authori- 
ties, arose from the slaying of one of the students 
and the wounding of three others by the city guard. 
The university, jealous of its autonomy, demanded 
satisfaction, which was refused. The doctors closed 
their schools, solemnly swore that they would not 
reopen them until their demands were granted, and 
decreed that in future no one should be admitted to 
the degree of Doctor unless he would taike an oath 
to follow the same line of conduct under similar 
circumstances. The Dominicans and Franciscans, 
who had continued to teach in their schools, refused 
to take the prescribed oath, and from this there arose 


W two years spent in prison, either because his mother Thomas and St. Bonav^ture were ready to be 
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presented for their de^greee (see Vaughan, Life and 
Labours of St. Thomas of Aquin*’, 2 vols., l^ondon, 
1871-72, I, xxi). William of St-Amour extended the 
dispute beyond the original question, violently at- 
tacked the Friars, of whom he was evidently 
Jealous, and denied their right to occupy chairs 
m the university. Against his book^ *T>c penculis 
novissimorura temporurn"’ (The Perils of the l>aat 
Times), St. Thomas wrote a treatisi^ “Contra im- 
pugnantes religionem*^ an apology for the reli- 
gious orders (Touron, op. cit., 11, ec. vii sqq.). The 
b^k of William of St-Ainour was condeinnefl by 
Alexander IV at Anagni, 5 October, 1256, and the 
pope gave orders that the mendicant friars should be 
admitted to the doctorate. 

About this time St. Thomas also combated a 
dangerous book, “The Eternal Gosjiel'^ (Touron, op. 
cit,, II, cxii). The university authorities did not 
obey immediately; the influence of St. liouis IX and 
el<*ven papal Briefs were required before peace was 
lirmly €*8tabli8hed, and St. Thomas was admitted 
to the degw of Iloctor in Theologj'. The date of 
his promotion, as given by many biographers, was 
23 October, 1257. His theme was “The Nlaiesty of 
Christ His text, “Thou waterest the hillH from 
thy upper rooms: the earth shall be filUd with the 
fruit of thy works’* (Ps. ciii, 13), said to have be<‘n 
suggested by a heavenly visitor, sei^s to have b(*en 
prophetic of his career. A tradition says that St. 
Bonaventure and St. Thomas n^ceived the doctorate 
on the same day, and that there was a contest of 
humility between the two friends ^ to which should 
he promoted first. From this time St. Thomas's 
life may be summed up in a few words: praying, 
preaching, teaching, writing, journeying. Men were 
more anxious to hear him than th(‘y had btM'ii to hear 
Albert, whom 8t, Thomas suriiaaged in ftoruracy, 
lucidity, brevity, and power of extiositioii, if not in 
universality of knowledge. Paris claimed him ns 
her own; the popes wishid to have him near them; 
the studia of the order were eager to enjoy the benefit 
of his teaching; hence we find him succtHwively at 
Anagni, Home, Bologna, Orvieto, Viterlm, Perugia, 
in Paris again, and finally in Naples, always teaching 
and writ ing, living on earth with onefmHsion,an’ardent 
seal for the oxfuanation and defence of Christian 
truth. So devoted was he to his saertd task that 
with t>ears he begged to be excused from accepting 
the Archbishopric of Naples, to which he was ai>- 
pointed by Clement IV in 1265. Had this appoint- 
ment been accepted, most probably the “Summa 
'theologica” would not have been written. 

' Yielding to the requests of his brethren, he on 
several occasions took part in the deliberations of 
the general chapters of the order. One of these 
chapters was held in London in 1263. In another 
held at Valenciennes (1259) he colkboratwl with 
Albertus Magnus and Peter of Tarontasia (afterw'ards 
Pope Innocent V) in formulating a system of studiw 
which is substantially preserved to this day m the 
$iudia generalia of the Dominican Order (cf. J^uais, 
op. cit.). It is not surprising to read in the biogra- 
phies of St. Thomas that he was frequently abstract^ 
and in ecstasy. Towards the end of hw life the 
ecstasies became more frequent. On one occasion, 
at Naples in 1273, after he had completed his treatise 
on the Eucharist, three of the brethren saw him lifted 
in ecstasy, and they heard a voi<^ proe^mg from 
the crucifix on the altar, saying Thou bast written 
well id me, Thomas; what reward 
Thomas repHed, “None other than Thyself, Lord 
(Prfimmer, op. cit., p. 38). Similar decWiom are 
said to have been made at Oryieto and at Parii^ 
On 6 December, 1273, he laid aside his pen and would 
write no more. That dav he experienced an 
aUy kmg eoftaay durmg Mass; what was 

fre only minniae from his reply to Father 


Reginald, who urged him to continue his writinpBi: 
*' 1 can do no more. Such secrets have been reveam 
to me that all I have written now ap{)carfi to bo of 
little value'* (mothco, IVUmnier. op. e4t., p. 43). 

The “Sumnm tlu'ologica" had been eompkitad 
only as far as the ninetieth question of the third 
part (Ih* partibiis pamitentia^). Thomas bji^an hla 
imniediat e preparai ion for death , Gregory X, having 
(xmx’okwl a g<*nerHl council, to o{H»n at Lyons on T 
May, 1274, iiivittd St. 'I'homas and St. Bonaventure 
to take part in the deliberations, commanding the 
former to bring to (he eouneil his tnetise “Centra 
ermres (Inecorum’' (Against the Ermrs of the 
GriH'kg). He tried to o&'y, st'tting out on foot in 
January, 1274, but stnuigth faiW him; he fell to the 
ground near Terracina, whence he was conducted 
to the Castle of Maumea, the home of his niece the 
(\>unt('«s I'Vancesea (%'ceano. Tlu' Ciulcrcian monks 
of Fossa Nuova presHtd him to accept (heir hospital- 
ity, and he was conveyed to their monastery, on 
entering which h<‘ whisix'nHl to his comnanitm: ‘‘This 
is iny rest for ever nncl ever: hert' will I dwell, for I 
have chosen it “ (Ph. cxxxi, 14). When Fat her Reginald 
iirKtHi him to mnain at the castle, (he saint replied; 
“If the lionl wishes to take me away, it is better 
(hat I l)e found in a rt‘IigiouH limiw than in the 
dwelling of n lay iM*rHon." 1'he C^istereians were »o 
kind and attentive that Thomas’s humilitv was 
alarme<i. “Whenci' comes this honour'*, he ex- 
claimed, “that servants of (lod should carry wood 
for iny fire*'' At the urgent reipicHt of the nionks 
he dictat<Ht a brief commentary on the Canticle of 


Canticles. , , 

The end was near; extreme unefion was adminm- 
tered. Wlien the Saennl Vintieum was brought into 
the room he pronouuciHl tlie following act of faith: 
“If in this world tluTc l>e any knrm ledge of this sacri^ 
rnent stronger than that of faith, 1 wish now to useH 
in aflinnmg that 1 firmly believe and know as eertoin 
that Jesus (Tirist, True (Jod and Tnie Man, Hon of 
Coil and Hon of the Virgin Mary, is in this Sacra- 
ment.'' Then he addtd: “1 receive Thee, the price 
of my r«Hl(‘nipt ion, for VVliost* love 1 have watched, 
8tiidie<l, anti lttbt>iirtMl- Thee have I preached; Thcc 
have 1 taught. Ntwi^r have 1 said anything against. 
Thee: if anything was not well said, that Istqbeattrib*' 
iittxl to my ignorantM‘, NtdtluT do 1 wish to bo 
obstinate in my opinions, Vnil if 1 have written any- 
thing erront'ouH concerning this sacriimefit or other 
mattiTH. 1 submit all to the Judgment and correction 
of the Iioly Roman Church, in wnose olxMlience I now 
pass from this life" (Prtimmer, op. cit., p. 48). He 
died on 7 March. 1274. NumerouH miracles attested 
his sanctity, and h(‘ was eaiioniwd by John XXII, 
18 July, 1323. The monks of Fossa Nuova were 
anxious to ki^'p his sa<Te<l remains, but by order of 
Urban V the iwxiy was given 1o his Dominican 
brethren, and was solemnly iranMlatid to the Domini- 
can church at Touloiuw, 2K .Jannary. IW. A mu- 
nificent shrine erectiKl m HVJH was destniyid during 
the French Revolution, and the IkmI.v vae refrwived to 
the Church of Hi. Hernin, when' it now in a 

sarcophagus of gold and silver, whn h was iwdenmly 
blesB^ hv Cardinal Dmprm on 24 
chief hone of his left arm i» nrwTvnl in the eaihMral 
of Kaphas. The right arm l>c«towni 
sify of Paris, and origmally m the St. Thomas « 
Chapel of the Dominican church, is now prwryea in 
the Dominican Church of 8. Maria Sripra Minerva 
in Rome^ whither it was transferred during the rrenen 
Revolution. , , . . 

A dewrription of the saint as he appears! Ml me 
is given hv Calo (Prtimmer, op. nf ., p. 401), who 
says that his features coircsponded with the greatnees 
of his soul. He was of lofty stature and of 
build, but straight and well propoHtm^ 
complexion was “like the colour m new wbmt i 
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hi« head wa» large and well ehaped, and he was slij^tly 
bald. All portraita represc‘nt him aa noble, m^itar 
tive, gentle yet strong. St, Pius V proclaimed St. 
Thomas a Doctor of the Universal Church in the year 
1^7. In the Encyclical “if^terni Patris”, of 4 Au- 
gust, 1H70, on the rc^storation of ('hnstian philosophy 
Leo Xlll declared him “the prince and master of ml 
Bcholastic doctors”. The same illustrious pontirF, 
by a Brief dat<*d 4 August, IHSO, de.signated him 
patron of all Catholic universities, academies, colleges, 
and schools throughout the world. 

II . W HiTiNOH. — A. General Uernarks. — Although St. 
Thomas lived less than fifty V(*ars, he compo.sed more 
than sixty works, some of them brief, some very 
lengthy. This dfs^s not necesHanly inean that eve^ 
word in the authentic works wtis written by his hand; 
he was assisted by H(‘erc*t aries, and biographers assure 
us that he could (lift ate to H<‘V(*ral scribes at the same 
time (Vaughan, op. cit vol. 1, \k 4()9j. Other works, 
some of which were composed by his disciples, have 
been falsely attributed to him. The most reeimt, 
and jirohahly tht* most satisfactory^ treatise on the 
authenticity of his works i.m the senes of articles by 
P. Mandonnet, “ l)es ("erits authentimiesde S. ITomas 
d’Afjum” (Fribourg, 1910), originally written for the 
“ Revue* Thormste” (Mar(‘h-Apnl, 1^9). The “ Dis- 
8«'rtatinne.s in singula opera I). Th. Aquinatis” 
(Venice, 1750) of H(*rnard de Huhcis are given in all 
important editions of the* saint’s works. A reliable 
and eonveni(*nt list is giv(*n bv Fr. S(*rt illange.s, O. P., 
in hi.s “S. Thomas d’Aquin ” (2 vols., Pans, 1910). 

In the “S(Tij)1on*H Ordini.s Pnedicatorum” (Paris, 
1719) Fr, hVhard devotes (‘ig}ity-si\ folio page's to St. 
Thomas's works, the* dilTi're'nt ('ditions arul transla- 
tions (1, pp. 2S2 ;US) Touron (oi). eit pp. 091 
0 (i(| ) says that nianuseript copies were found in nearly 
all the libraries of Furope', and that, aft<‘r the inven- 
tion of printing, copies were multiplied rapidly iii 
Germany, Italy, and France*, portions of the “Suinnia 
theologica” beurig one of the first important works 
printeeT, Peter ScIuH‘fT(*r, a printer of Mainz, pul>- 
IisIumI the “Se'euiida Se'cunehe” in 1407. This is the 
first known print ( hI copy of any work e)f St. Thomiis. 
The first compk't e edit lem of the “Suiruna" was printed 
at Basle, m 14S5. Many other editions of this and of 
other works were pulilisliesl m the sixteenth and 
seventeenth e’cnt lines, espc'cially at Venu'c anel at 
Lyons. The principal e*ditions of all the works 
(OpeTa Omnia) were puhllahe'd as follows: Rome, 
1570; Vemice, 1594, 1012, 1745; .Antwerp, 1012; Paris, 
1600, 1S71-H0 (Viv^is); Parma, lS52-7:i; Rome, 1K82 
(the Ix'onine). The Itoiniin edition of 1570, called 
”the Pinna”, because editi'd by order of St. Pius V, 
was the stannard for many vears. Besides a carefully 
revised text it contained tlu* commentaries of Cardi- 
nal Cajetan and the valuable “Tabula Aiirea” of P(*ler 
of Bergamo. Idie Venetian edition of 1612 was 
highly prized because the text was accompanied by 
the Cajetan- Porrecta eommentaries (see Porhecta, 
Skrafino). The D'onine edition, begun under the 
patronage of Lf'o XIII, now continued under the 
master general of the Dominicans, undoubtedly will 
bo the most perfect of all. Critical dissertations on 
each work will be given, the text wdll bt? carefully 
revised, and all refei*<»n(*es will be verifiiMl. By direc- 
tion of Iax) XIII (Motii Proprio, 18 Jan., 1 j 5^0) the 
“Surama contra gentiles” will he piiblisluxl with the 
iximraentories of Sylvester Forrariensis, whilst the 
commentaries of Cajetan go with the “Summa theo- 
logica”. The latter has been published, being vols. 
IV-XII of the edition (last in 1906). St. Thomas’s 
works may l>e classified as philosophical, theologicAl, 
scriptural, and at>ologetic, or controversial. The 
division, how’over, cannot always be rigidly main- 
taintHl. The “Summa theologica”, e. g., contains 
* much that is philosophical, whilst the “Bumma contra 
gentiles” is principally, but not exclusively, phdloeoph- 


ical and apologetic. EUs philosophical works are 
chiefly commentaries on Aristotle, and his first imix)r- 
tant theologii al writings were commentaries on Peter 
Lombard’s four books of “Sentences”; but hodoesnot 
slavishly follow either the Philosopher or the Master 
of the ^ntences (on opinions of the Lombard rejected 
by theologians, see Migne, 1841, edition of the 
“Bumma” I, p. 451). , , 

B. Ihs Principal Works in Detail. — Amongst tlie 
works wherein St. Thomas’s own mind and method 
are shown, ihv following deserve special mention — 
(1) “Quaestioncsdisputatac” (Disputed Questions). 
— These wen* more complete treatises on subjects 
that had not bf'cn fully elucidated in the lecture halls, 
or concerning which the profes.sor’s opinion had been 
souglit . Thev are very valuable, because in them tlie 
author, free from limitations as to time or space, 
freely expresse s his mind and gives all arguments lor 
or against the opinions adopted. These treatises, 
containing the questions “De potenlia”, “De malo”, 
“De spirit, creatiiris”, “De anima”, “De unione 
Verbi Incamati”, “De virt. in communi”, “De 
caritate”, “De corr. fraterna”, “Despe”, “De virt 
cardinal.”, “Th* veritati*”, were often re'printed, e g. 
recent Iv by the Association of Bt. Paul (2 vols., Pans 
and Fribourg, Switzerland, 1883). (2) “Quodlibeta” 

(may be rendered “Various Subjects”, or “Free 
Diseussions” ) —They present questions or arguments 
propoHi'd and answers given in or outside the lecture 
halls, chiefly in the more formal scholastic exercise's, 
termed nrculi, conclustonesy or delermtnahonesy which 
wc're held once* or twuce a year. (Bee Mandonnet, 
“Biger de Biabant”, 2nd ed., Louvain, 1911, IV, 
p. 85; Turner, “Hist, of Philosophy”, Boston, 1903, 
p. 346 ) (3) “ De imitate intellect us contra Averrois- 

tas”.--Thi8 ojmscvlum refuted a very dangerous and 
widespread enor, viz., that there was but one soul for 
all me'n, a th(*ory which did aw'ay with individual 
liberty and resiionsibility. (Bee Averroeb; Mandon- 
net, op. cit.) (4) “Coinmentaria in Libros Bente*n- 
tiarum” (mentioned above). — This with the following 
work are the immediate forerunners of the “Burnrna 
theologica”. (5) “Summa de veritate eatholica* 
fidei contra gentiles” (Treatise on the Truth of the 
Catholic Faith, against Unbelievers). — This work, 
written at Rome, 1261 -fi4, was compost'd at the 
request of St. Raymond of Ponnafort, who desired to 
have a philosophical exposition and defence of the 
Christian Faith, to be used against the Jews and 
Moors in Spain. It is a perfect model of patient and 
sound apologetics, showing that no demonstrated 
truth (science) is opposed to revealed truth (faith) 
The best recent editions are those of Rome, 1878 (by 
Uceelli), of Paris and Fribourg, Switzerland, 1882, and 
of Rome, 1894. It has been translated into Greek, 
Hebrew, and Syriac, and quite recently Father Rick- 
aby, S. J., gave to the world an annotated transla- 
tion into English (with some abridgment) undc'r the 
title “Of God and His Creatures” (London and St 
Louis, 1905). It is divided into four books: I. 
Of God as He is in Himself ; II. Of God the Origin of 
Creatures; III. Of God the End of Creatures; IV. 
Of God in His Revelation. It is worthy of remark 
that the Fathers of the Vatican Council, treating the 
necessity of revelation (Const. “Dei Films c. 2), 
employed almost the very words used by St. Thomas 
in treating that subject in this work (I, cc. iv, v), 
and in the “Summa theologica” (I, Q. i, a. 1). 

(6) Three works written by order of Urban IV 
(see Mandonnet, “Ecrits authentiques”, p. 128). — (a) 
The “Opusculum contra errores Grcecorum” refuted 
the errors of the Greeks on doctrines in dispute 
between them and the Roman Church, viz., the pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost from the Father and the 
Son, the primacy of the Roman pontiff, the Holy 
Eucharist^ and purgatory. It was used against the 
Greeks with telling effect in the Council of Lyons 
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(1274) and in the Council of Florence (1493). In the 
ranRc of human rejvsonings on dwp «uhjeet« there can 
be found nothing to surpapj the sublimity and depth 
of the argument tidduced by St. Thomas to pn)ve 
that the Holy (5 host procetxis from the Father and 
the Son (cf Sumrna theoL, I, CX xxxvi, a. 2): but it 
must be borne m mind that our Faith is not bjiscni on 
that argument alone, (b) “Oflicium di‘ fe.sto C'or- 
fM>ris Chri.sti”. -M}indonnet (Kents, p. 127) declares 
that it IS now establisluxi beyond doubt that St. 
Thomas is the author of the beautiful Office of Corjms 
Christ i, in which solid doctrine, tender pietv, anti 
cmlightening Scriptural citations are combiiHHl. and 
expn‘.s.s<*d in language remarkablv accurate, bc'autiful, 
clia-ste, and jkhMic Here we find the w(‘ll-known 
hymns, “Saens Solemniis”^ “Pange Lingua” (con- 
cluding in the “Tantum Krgo”), “Verbuni Suiht- 
num” (concluding with the “O Salutaris Hostia”), 
and, in the Mas.s, tlu' beautiful sequence “Lauda 
Sion”. In the respon.ses of the otfic<*, St 'Fhoinas 
places side by side* wonls of the* N('W 'restamt'nt 
affirming the* n*al presence of ('Ihrist in the Hlesvseel 
Saerarnent and texts from the* Old Testament refer- 
ring to the types and figures of the iMichansl (sen* 
Vaughan, op. cit., pp SIO s<|q ; Ca.‘«uall, “Lyra C’n- 
thohea”, London, 1S40, (iuerangcr, “The Liturgieal 
Y(‘ar; Feast of C^^rpus Christi”) Santeaiil, a p(M*t of 
the seventeenth eenturv, said he* \Nould give all the 
verses he had writteai for tlie one stanza of tin* “Ver- 
buin Supernuin ” “Se nasceais (h'dit socium, eonv«‘s- 
cens in edulium. Se morums in pn^tium, Se regnans 
dat in pneiniuin” — “In birth, man’s fellow-man was 
He, Hia meat, whih* sitting at tlu* Hoard: lb* danl his 
Kansomc'r to bi*, lb* reigns to be his Or(‘at Hewaid” 
(tr. by Manjuis of Hute). Perhaps the gem of the 
whole ofTie(‘ is the* antiphon “O Sjicnim ('oiivivium” 
(ef Conwav, “St. 'riiomius Acjuinas”, liondon and 
New York, 1911, p 91). (c) The “(’atiaia Aurea”, 

though not as original as hisotlaT writings, furnishes 
a striking proof of St. Thomas’s prodigious meiiiory 
and manifests an intimate acquaintanec* with the 
Fathers of theCTurch 'FIk* work eontains a s<*rieH 
of pa.ssag(‘H selected from th(‘ writings of the* various 
Fathers, arrang(*d in such order that (lie texts cit<*d 
form a running eommentary on the (i(»snelH. d'lie 
eoininentary on St, Malth(*w \\as dediciiti'd to Frban 
IV. An English translation of the “C’atena Aureu ” 
was editcni by John Henry Newman (J vols , Oxford, 
ISll - IS45; see Vauglian, op cit., vol, 11, [>p. r)29 sqq.). 

(7) Tho“Siimma theologica”."-1'his work imrnor- 
talize<l St. Thomas, The autlior hnnsi'lf modestly 
(‘on.sid(*red it simply a manual of ( Jinstian tloctrme 
for the use of students. In reality it is a complete, 
scientifically arranged exposition of theology and at 
the same time a .summary of C'hristian ])hiloHophy 
(see St mm.«, SitmmuljK). In tJu* Imef prologue St. 
Thomas first calls attention to tin* difficulties cxfM*- 
nenc(*fi by students of sacred doctrine in hisday, the 
caiisea assigned being: the mult q>hcat ion of use- 
less questions, articles, and argument s, the lack of 
scientific order; frequent rej>etit ions, “which b<‘gct 
disgust and confusion in the minds of learners . 
Then he adds: “Wishing to avoid them* and snndar 
drawbacks, wc shall endeavour, confiding m the Divine 
assistance, to tr<*at of these things that pertain to 
sacred doctrine wuth brevity and clearness, in so far 
as the subject to be treate<l will jierniit. In the 
introductory que.Hfion, “On Sacr(*d Dw^tnne , he 
proves that, b<*sides the knowledge which reawn 
affords, Revelation also is n<*eessiiry for salvation, 
first, because without it men could not know the super- 
natural end to which they must tend by their vomn- 
tary aets; secondly, because, without Revelation, ^ven 
the truths eoneerning (bsi which could tie proved by 
reason would be* known “only by a few, after a lonj? 
time, and with the admixture of many errors . 
When revealed truths have been accepted, the mind 


of man pitK'eeds to explain them and to draw cxmelih* 
sions from them. Hence results theoIogx% which ia 
a science, bt*cause it proc<H*ds from princitues that are 
certain (a 2). The object, or subject, of this science 
LM (bsL other things are tn*at<*d m it only in so far as 
they relatf* to (bnl (a. 7). Reason is umxi in theology 
not to prt»ve the truths of faith, which art* accepted 
on tlu* authority of (lod, but to il<*fend, explain, and 
develop the doctrines rt*veahM| (a. H). He thus 
announc<*s the division of the “Himnim”: “Since the 
chioi aim of this sncn*il science is to give the knowl- 
4*<lge of tbxi. not only as He is in Hiniwdf, but also as 
He IS tlu* H(*ginning of all things, and the Knd 
of all, <*«|U'ciallv of rational cnvituri'S, we sliall 
trt*at first of (ohI; s<*condly, of the rational crea- 
ture’s advance towards (bul (tie fteahmr 

ratwualis in Iknnt); tlurdly, of (^hrist, Who, n« 
Man, IS the wav by which wc tend to (UmL” God 
in Himself, and as lie is the (Vtaitor; (Jml as the End 
of all things, esjunnlly of man; (ukI as (he RexUa^mer 
-tliesc an* tlu* leading idi'as, the gn*at hemlinga, 
under which all that pertains theology is cimtaincni. 

(a) Sulwilvisions (i) Tht* First Part isdivulcHl into 
thr<H* tracts (a) On those* things winch p4*rtain to the 
Ks.si‘ncc of (hkI; (fi) On tlu* di.stinction of P(*rson8 in 
G(m 1 (the myst('ry of (he Trinity); (7) On (he prmhu'- 
tion of crca(iin*s by (’omI and on the creatures pro- 
duccal (n) ’Flu* Second Part, Ontusl as He is in the 
End of man, is sometinu's calknl tlu* Moral Tluxilogy 
of St. Thoimis, I. e,, Ins treatiw* on the end of man and 
on human a(*ls It is sul)<livid<*il into two parts, 
known as the l''irst S(*eti(ni of the Second (1 ll, or 
la 2ie) and the S<*eon(l of the Second (IF 11, or 2a 
2n*) (a) 'Fhe I 'irst of th»'Sec<m«l. 'Fhe fiist (ivequesh 

tions are <l(*\ot<Ml to jiroving that nuin’s last end, hid 
beatitude’, e’onKists in the* pemse’ssie)?! eif (lod. afaii 
attains to tlmt e*nei or <le‘viate»s frenn it by human 
ae’ts, 1 . e. hy fre*e‘, el(‘hbf*rat<* ae*ts. Of human acts he 
fn*at8, first, in gene*ral (in all but tlu* first five quea- 
tienisof the I III, ses'emdly, in particular (in the whole 
of the* 11 II) The tre’iitise* on human ae'ts in geaieral 
IS elivuiesl into twei parts, tlu* first, on human acts in 
tlu’mselves; (he* eithe-r, e>n the jiriiicmles or caiim^a, 
extnn.sic or intrinsic, eif (Imw* ite’ts. In them* tracts, 
ami in the* Secenul eif tlu* S<*(*nnei, St, 'Fhoinas, feillow- 
ing Aristotle*, give*s a pe*rfe*el eie*scnpti<»n and a woruler- 
fully ke*<‘n analvsis of the movements of man’s mind 
anef lic’art. (/?) 'Flu* Secoriel of (he Se’i*onfl cormidem 
human acts, i. i*., tlu* virtues ami vief*H, in imriicular. 
In It Hi, Tlunnas treats, first, of those things that 
pertain to all nu'ii, no matter what niay la* fheir 
station m life, ami, He*eemdly, ()f timse things that per- 
tain tf> some* nu*n only. 1 liingH fhiit pertain to all 
men an* n’duensi to se'V'cn headings’ I'aith, Hojs', and 
C3mri(y, Prudenee, Justicf*, Fortitude, and lemfsetr- 
anee*. ‘ Ender eae h title, in order to avoid rejM't Itions, 
St. Thomas (n*atH not only of the virtue itm*lf, but 
also of the V'iees op[)osf*el te» it, of the coinmandriieMit 
to practise* it, and of the gift <»f the Heily Ghost which 
ciirnwfsmds to it. I'hings rM*rlaming to some men 
only arc r(‘<luef*e:l to thn*e* he'aebrigs, the graces freely 
given (gratur gratij< tUiUr) to ^sTtain individuals for 
the gfKsl of the Cliunh, such as the gifts of tongues, 
of prophecy, of nnniel<‘s; the active ami the cfmtem- 
plaiiv’e life; the particular static of life, ami duticn 
of thorn* who are m different states, f*stK*cia!ly bishoim 
and religious, (iii) 'Fhe I'hird Part treats of (/hnst and 
of the FM*m*fiis whi<*h lb* has eonfeirtul iimm mm, 
hence three tracts: On the incarnation, and on what 
the Saviour did and suffer4*tl; f>n the Bacramcn^, 
which were institutinl by Ohrist, and have thmr i^- 
cacy from His merits and suff<»ringf»; On Kternw Lifa, 
i, e., on t he end of the world, t be reau wetion of bodi<»^ 
judgment, the punishment of the wicked^ the hapfw- 
ncss of the just who, through Christ, attain to crteiTial 
life in heaven. , . . - . 

Eight years were given to the composition of this 
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wodc, which wm begun at Rome, where the 
Part and the First of the Second were writt^ (1265- 
69). The Second of the Second, begun in ^me, 
was completed in Paris (127U‘ 1“ 1272 St. Thomas 
went to Pfaples, where the Third Part was wntt^ 
down to the ninetieth question of the tract On 
Penance (sec Leonine edition. 1, p. xlii). The work has 
been completed by the addition of a supplement, 
drawn from other writings of St. Thomas, attributed 
by some to Peter of Auvergne, by others to Henry 
of Oorkum. These attributions are rejwted by the 
editors of the Leonine edition (XI, pp. viii, xiv, xviii). 
Mandonnet (op. cit., 153) inclines to the very prob- 
able opinion that it was compiled by Father Reginald 
de Pipemo, the saint’s faithful companion and secre- 
tary. The entire *‘Humma” contains 38 Treatises, 612 
Ouestions, sulKlivided into 3120 articles, in which 
f^ut 10,000 objc^ctions are proposed and answered. 
Bo admirably is the promised order preserved that, by 
reference to the beginning of the Tracts and (Questions, 
one can see at a jpance what place it occupies in the 
general plan, which embraces all that can 1^ known 
through theology of God, of man, and of their mutual 
relations (8<*e accompanying chart,, rc»produced by 

g ermission of “The Rosary Magazine”). “The whole 
umma is arranged on a uniform plan. Every subject 
is introdiK^d as a question, and divided into glides 
. . . Each article has also a uniform di8^>osition of 
parts. The topic is introduced as an inquiry for dis- 
cussion, under the term f//rum, whether — e. g. Ulrum 
De/iiti sitf The objections against the proposed 
thesis are then statm. These are generally three or 
four in number, but 8ornetim<^ extend to seven or 
more. The conclu.sion fwloptcnl is then introduceii 
by the words, He»ponAho dicrndum. At the end of 
the thesis exiKmiided the objections are answered, 
under the forms, ad primuni, ml secundum, etc.” (Eng. 
tr., see below). The “Humma” is Christian doctrine 
in scientific fonn; it is human reason rendering its 
highest service in defence and explanation of the 
truths of the Christian religion. It is the answer of 
the matunnl and saintly doctor to the question of his 
youth: What is (Jod? Revelation, made known in 
the Scriptures and by tradition; reason and its best 
results; soundniMW and fulness of doctrine, order, 
conciseness and clearness of expression, effacement of 
self, the love of tnith alone, hence a remarkable 
fairness towards adversarif* and calmness in combat- 
ing their errors; soberness and soundness of judmnent. 
together with a charmingly tender and enligntened 
piety — these are all found in this “Summa” more 
than in his other writings, more than in the writings 
of his eontemporarn^, for “among the scholastic 
doctors, the chief and master of all, towers Thomas 
Aquinas, who, as Cajetan observes (In 2am Q. 
148, a. 4) * because he most venerated the ancient 
doctors of the Church in a wrtain way seems to have 
inherited the intellect of all’ ” (Encyclical, “iEtemi 
Patris”, of Leo XIIl). 

(b) Editions and Translations.— It is impossible to 
mention the various editions of the ^^Burnma”, 
which has been in constant use for more than six 
hundred years. Very few books have bt'en so often 
republished. The first complete edition, printed at 
Basle in 1485, was soon followed by others, e. g., 
at Venice in 1505, 1509, 1588, 1594; at Lyons in 1520, 
1541, 1547. 1648, 1581, 1688, 1624, 1655; at Antwerp 
in 1675. These are enumerated by Touron (op. dt., 
p, 692), who says that about the same time other 
editions were published at Rome, Antwerp, Rouen, 
Paris, Douai, Colofptie, Amsterdam. Bologna, etc. 
The editors of the Leonine edition deem worthy of 
mention those published at Paris in 1617, 1638, and 
16^, at Lyons in 1663, 1677, and 1686, and a Roman 
edition of 1773 (IV, pp. », xii). Of all old editions 
they consider the most accurate two published at 
Padua, one in 1698, the other in 1712, aikl the Venice 


edition oi 1755. Of recent editions the beat are the 
following^: the Leonine; the Migne editions (Paris, 
1841, 1877); the first vol tme of the 1841 edition con- 
taining the “Libri quatuor sententianun ” of Peter 
Lombard; the very practical Faucher edition (5 vole. 
smAll qumlo, Paris, 1887), dedicated to Cardinal 
Pecci, enrichwi with valuable notes; a Roman edition 
of 1894. The “Summa” has been translated into 
Greek and Armenian, and some parts have been trans- 
lated into Chinese (see De Rubeis in Leonine ed., I, 
p. cxcvii; Echard, “Script. Ord. Pr«ed.”, L p. 345; 
Touron, op. cit., VI, ix; Vaughan, op. cit. II, p. 167). 
In 1896 Father Joseph Rickaby, S.J., published 
“Aquinas Ethicus”, a translation of the principal 
portion of the Second P^ of the “Summa theo- 
lo^ca”. At the present time Father Thomas P^guc^s, 
OP., is publishing a French translation of the whole 
“Summa” with commentaries, under the title “Com- 
mentaire fran^ais littoral de la Somme Th^ologique 
de 8. Thomas d’Aquin”. The five volumes which 
have appeared (Pans, 1907-10) bring the work down 
to the end of the First Part . (For reviews see “ Cath. 
University Bulletin”, Jan., 190^ Jan., 1909; 
March, 1910; April, 191 1 .) For the English-swaking 
world “The Surnma Theologies of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, literally translated by Fathers of the Eng- 
iisn Dominican Province,” is being prepared. The 
first number (Ix)ndon and New York, 1911) contains 
the treatise on the Divine Essence (De Deo Uno, QQ 
i-xxvi). Interesting introductory chapters treat of 
“The Scholastic Philosophy”, “The Summa theo- 
logies”, “The Method of St. Thomas”, and “The 
J.^onine Edition”. 

C. Method and Style of St, Thomas . — It is not [los- 
sible to characterize the method of St. Thomas by one 
word, unless it can be calked eclectic. It is Aristote- 
lean, Platonic, and Soeratie; it is inductive and de<lur- 
tive; it is analytic and synthetic. He chose the best 
that cf>uld he found in those who preceded him, care- 
fully sifting the chaff from the wheat, approving what 
was true, rejecting the false. His powers of synthesis 
were extraordinary. No writer surpassed him in the 
faculty of expressing in a few^ well-chosen words the 
truth gathered from a multitude of varying and con- 
flicting opinions; and in almost every instance the 
student sees the truth and is perfectly satisfied with 
St. Thomas’s summary and statement. Not that 
he would have students swear by the words of a 
master. In philosophy, he says, arguments from 
authority are of seconaary imiKirtance; philosonhy 
does not consist in knowing what men have saidj out 
in knowing the truth (In I lib. de Coclo, leet. xxii; II 
Sent., D. xiv, a. 2, ad la“). He assigns its proper 
place to reason used in theology (see below: Innucnce 
of St. Thomas), but he keeps it writhin its own sphere. 
Against the Traditionalists the Holy See has declared 
that the method used by St. Thomas and St. Bona- 
venture does not lead to Rationalism (Denzinger- 
Bannwart, n. 1652). Not so bold or original in inves- 
tigating nature as were AJbertus Magnus and Roger 
Bacon, he was, nevertheless, abreast of his time in 
science, and many of his opinions are of scientific 
value in the twentieth century. Take, for instance, 
the following: “In the same plant there is the tw^o- 
fold virtue, active and passive, though sometimes the 
active is found in one and the passive in another, so 
that one plant is said to be masculine and the other 
feminine’* (3 Sent., D. Ill, Q. ii, a 1. — For other 
examples see Conway, O.P., op. cit., pp. 73 ^q.; 
Walsh, “St. Thomas Aquinas”, in “Rosary Magazine^’, 
May, 1911.). 

The style of 8t. Thomas is a medium between 
the rough expreasivfmess of some Bcholastics and the 
fastidious elegance of John of Salisbuiy ; it is remark- 
able for accuracy, brevity, and oompietenese. Pope 
Innocent VI (quoted in the Encyclical, “iEtemi 
Patris”, of Leo ^11) declared that, with the exoep- 
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tion of the canonical wntings, the works of St. Thomas 
surpass all others in accuracy of expression and 
truth of statement'^ (habet proprietatero verbonim, 
modum diccndorum, veritatem sententiaruiri). Great 
orators, such os Bossuet, Lacordaire, Monsabr^, have 
studied his style, and have been influenced by it, but 
they could not reproduce it. The same is true of 
theological writers. Caietan knew St. Thomas’s 
style bett^ than any of his disciples, but Cajetan is 
beneath his great master in cleaniess and accuracy of 
expression^ in soberness and solidity of judgment, St. 
Thomas did not attain U> this rienection without an 
effort. He was a singularly bieswMl genius, but he 
was also an indefatigable worker, and by continued 
application he rt»ach^ tliat stage of perfection m the 
art of writing where the art disappears. “The 
author’s manuscript of the Hiimma Contra Gentiles is 
still in great part extant. It is now in the Vatican 
Library. The manuscript consists of strips of parch- 
ment, of various shades of colour, contained in an old 
parchment cover to which they were originally 
stitched. The writing is in double column, and diffi- 
cult to decifiher, abounding in abbreviations, often 
passing into a kind of shorthand. Throughout many 
passage's a line* is drawn in sign of erasure*^’ (llickaby, 
op. cit., preface; see Ucelli cd., “Sum. cont. gent.“, 
Komc, 

III. 1nfluen(;eb exerted on St. Thomas. — How 
was this i^reat genius formed? The causes (hat 
exerted an influence* on St . Thomas were of two kinds, 
natural and surMTiiatiiral. 

A. Natural Cuuhvh. —(\) As a foundation, he “was 
a witty (diild, and had r<H;eiv(»d a good soul” (Wis., 
viii, 19). Fniin the he'ginning he rimnifwtcHi pre»eo- 
cious and extraordinary tal<*nt and t hough tfulne'ss 
bt'yond his ye'ars. (2) Hi.s etlueaition was such that 
grt'at things might hav^e hex'n e'xjiccteHl of him, llis 
training at Monte Cassine), at Naples, Pans, and 
Cologne wiis the iK'st that the thirteHmth ('erntury coulel 
give, and that e^mtury was (he golden age* eif e*due’a- 
tion. Tliat it afTordexi ex(*elle»nt opiKirtunitie's for 
forming gre*at philosophers and theologians is (*vidcnt 
freim the character of St. Thomas’s contemimrarK's, 
Alexander of Hale's, /Mbertus Magnus, St. Bona ven- 
ture, St. Havmemd of IVnnafort, Itoger Bae*on, Hugo 
a S, Charo, Vme'emt of Bewn ais, not (o mention score's 
of others, prove beyond all eloubt that those* we*re elays 
of re'all y gre'jit se'holars. (Sex* Walsh, “ The Thirl oe'nt h 
Greatest of Onturies”, New York, 1907.) Tlie men 
"who Iraitied St. Tliomiis we're lus te'ae'hcrs at Monte 
Cassino and Napk's, hut above all Albe'rtus Magnus, 
unde'r whom he studiexi at Paris anel Cologne. (3) 
The bcK)ks that exercisc'd the greatest. influe*nce on lus 
mind we*re the Bible, the I^TreN's e)f the councils and 
of the fwpe's, tlie works of the Fathers, Clree'k and 
Latin, est>eciallv of 8(. Augustine, the “Sente'nces” of 
Peter Lombani, the writings of the phiJosorilw'rs, 
es|>ecially of Plato, Aristotle, and Ikwthius, If from 
these authors any wt're^ to be sek'cteel for sfK'cial 
mention, imdoubleKlly they would be Aristotle, St. 
Augustine, and Peter Lombard. In another sense 
the writinim of St. Thomas were influenced by Avei^ 
roes, the chief opponent whom he had tx) combat in 
order to defend and make known the true Aristotle. 

(4) It must be borne in mind that St. Thomas was 
blessed with a retentive memory and great powers of 
p^etration. Father Daniel d^Agusta once pressed 
him to say what he considered the greatest grace he 
had ever received, sanctifying grace of course excep- 
ted. “I think that of having understood whatever 
I have read”, was the reply. St. Antoninus declared 
that “he remembered everything he had read, so 
that his mind was like a huge library ” (cf. Drane. op. 
cit., p. 427; Vaughan, op. cit., II, p. 567). The bare 
enumeration of the texts of Scripture cited in the 
”Bumma theolc^ca” fills eighty small-print columns 
in the Migne edition, and by many it is not unreason- 


ably supposed that he learned the Sacred Books by 
heart while lie was impri^ned in the Castle of 8mi 
Giovanni. Like St. Dominic he had a special love 
for the Epistles of St. Paul, on which be wrote com- 
mentaries (recent edition in 2 vols., Turin, 1891). 

(5) Deep reverence for the Faith, as made known hy 
tradition, characterizes all his writings. The am- 
suetudo ecclemce — the practice of the Church — should 
prevail over the authority of any doctor (Il-II, Q \. 
a. 12). In the “Suinma” he quotes from 19 councils, 
41 popes, and 52 Fathers of the Church. A slight 
acquaintance with his wTitings wdll show* that among 
the Fathers his favourite W'as St. Augustine (on the 
Greek Fathers 8e<' Vaughan, op. cit., ll. cc. iii sqij ). 

(6) With St. Augustine (II De dtx'tr. Christ., c. xl), 
St. Thomas held that w^hatever there wa.s of truth in 
the writings of pagan philosophers should Ik* taken 
frfini them, as from “unjust posst'ssors”, and adaphnl 
to the teaching of the true religion (Sum. thcol.. I, 
Q. Ixxxiv, a. 5). In the “Summa” alone he quotes 
from the WTitings of 46 philosopliers and poets, his 
favourite authors being Aristotle, Plato, and, among 
Christian wTiters, Brndhius. From Aristotle he 
learneil (hat love of order and accuracy of expression 
which are eharact(*nstic of his own w^orks. From 
Boethius lie learned that Aristotle’s works could h<* 
usf'd without detriment to Christianity, He did not 
follow BcK'thiuH in his vain attempt to reconcile Plato 
and Aristotle, In general the Stagirite w’as his 
master, hut the elevationandgrandourof St. Thomas’s 
conceptions and the majestic dignity of his methods 
of treatment speak strongly of the sublime Plato 
(h<x‘ Vaughan, op. cit , II, pp. 49,027 sqq.tHuit, “Le 
Platonisino au (reiziAine siMe” in “Annah'sdi* Philos. 
Chr^’jtienne”, Feb., ISOO; “Les (’'l^'rnents Platoniciens 
de la doctrine de St Thomas” in “Revue Tliomiste”, 
Nov.-Dee., 1911). 

B. Sinxmatural Camvft. — Even if we do not acc(*pt 
ns literally true the d<*clarati<m of John XXII, that 
St. Thomas WToiight as many miracles as there are 
articles in the “Surnma”, we must, nevertheless, go 
beyond causes merely natural in attempting to explain 
his extraordinary eart'cr and wonderful wTitings. ( I ) 
Purity of mind and body contributes in no small dc- 
grc'f' to clearness of vision (.see St. Thomas, “ComiiH'n- 
tarieson I (\>r., c. vii”, L€*s.son v). By t Ih' gift of purity, 
miraculously granteni at the time of the my.stu' gird- 
ling, GckI made Thomas’s life angelu'; the perspicacity 
and depth of his intellect, Divine grace aiding, made 
him the “Angelic Doctor”. (2) The spirit of praycT, 
his great pietv and devotion, drew' down hk's.sings on 
his studies. Explaining why he read, ever>' dav, por- 
tions of (he “Conferences” of Cassian, he said: “In 
such reading I find devotion, wdience I readily ascend 
to contemplation ” (IVtiminer, op. cit., p. 32). In the 
lessons of the Breviary read on his H'ast day it is 
explicitly stated that he never began to study without 
first invoking the a^istance of God in prayer; and 
when he w’Ti'stled with obscure pas.sage8 of theScrijv 
tures, to prayer he added fasting. (3) Facts narrated 
by persons who cither knew* St. Thoma.s in life or 
wrote at about the time of his canonization prove 
that he received assistance from heaven. To Father 
Reginald he declared that he had learned more in 
prayer and contemplation than he had acquired from 
men or books (Prttmrocr, op. cit., p. 36). These same 
authors tell of mysterious visilors who came to en- 
courage and enlighten him. The Blessed Virgin 
apiieaured, to assure him that hk life and his writings 
were acceptable tx> God, and that he would persevere 
in his holy vocation. Sta. Peter and Paul came to aid 
him in inte^reting an obscure passage in Isaias. 
When humility caused him to consider himself un- 
worthy of the doctorate, a veneralile religious of his 
order (supposed to be St. Dcaninic) appeared to 
encourage him and suggested the text for his opening 
discourse (PrOnuner, op. cit., 29, 37; Tocco in “Acta 
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SS.**, VII Mar.; Vaughpi, op. cit., II, 91). His 
ecstasies have been mentioned. His abstractions in 
prfssence of King Louis IX (St. Louis) and of distin 
guished visitors are related by all biographers. Hence, 
even if allowance be made for great enthusiasm on 
the part of his admirers, we must conclude that his 
extraordinary learning cannot be attributed to merely 
natural causes. Of him it may truly be said that he 
laboured as if all depended on his own efforts and 
prayed as if all depended on God. 

IV. Influence of St. Thomas. — A. Infiumcv on 
Sanctity . — The great Scholastics were holy as well as 
learned men. Alexander of Hales, BleastKl Albert ua 
Magnus, St. Thomas, and St. Bonavenlure jirove that 
learning does not necessarily dry up devotion. Tlu^ 
angelic Thomas and the seraphic Bonaventure repre- 
sent the highest types of Christian scholarship, com- 
bining eminent learning with heroic sanctity. Cardi- 
nal Bessarion called St. Thomas ^‘the most saintly 
of learned men and the most learntxl of saint 
His works breathe the spirit of (lod, a tender and 
enlightened piety, built on a solid foundation, viz. 
the knowledge of God, of Christ, of man. Th(‘ 
^‘Suinma theologica” may be made a manual of iiiety 
as well as a text-book for the study of thiHilogy (<•!. 
Drane, op. cit., p. 446). St. Francis de Sal(‘s, St. 
Philip Neri, St. Charles Borromeo, St. ViniTiit 
Ferrer, St. Pius V, St. Antoninus constantly studied 
St. Thomas. Nothing could be more inspiring than 
his treatises on Christ, in His sacred Person, m His 
life and sufferings. His treatise on the sacraments, 
especially on penance and the Eucharist, would melt 
even hardened hearts. He takes pains to explain 
the various ceremoni(*s of the Mass (“De ritu Eucha- 
ristiae” in “Sum. theol.“. III, Q. Ixxxiii, and no 
writer has explained more clearly than St. Thomas 
the effects produced in the souls of men by this 
heavenly Bread (ibid., Q. Ixxix). The principles 
recently urged, in regard to freouent Communion, by 
Pius X (“Sacra Trid. Synodus 1005) are found in 
St. Thomas (Q. Ixxix, a. S, Ixxx, a. 10), although he 
is not so explicit on this point as he is on the Commu- 
nion of children. In the Decree “Quam Singulari” 
(1910) the pope cites St. Thomas, who teaches that, 
when children begin to have* some us(^ of naison, so 
that they can conceive some devotion to the Blessi'd 
Sacrament, they may be allowed to communicate 
(Q. Ixxx, a. 9, ad S’""). The spiritual and diwotional 
aspects of St. Thomas’s theology have been f)oint.(‘d 
out by Father Contenson, O.P., in his “Theologia 
mentis et cordis’'. They are more fully explained 
by Father Vallgomera, O.P., in his “Theologia 
Mystica D. Thomte”, wherein the author leads the 
soul to God through the purgative, illuminative, and 
unitive ways. The Encyclical LettiT of Leo XllI on 
the Holy Spirit is drawn largely from St. Thomas, and 
those who have studied the “Prima Secunda*” and 
the “Secunda Secundie” know how admirably the 
saint explains the gifts and fruits of the Holy (diost-, 
as well as the Beatitudes, and their relations to the 
different virtues (see Froget, O.P. “De L’habitation 
du Saint E^rit dans lea ames iustes, d’aprds la doc- 
trine de S. Thomas d’Aquin”, Pans, 1S9H). Nearly 
all good spiritual writers seek in St. Thomas defini- 
tions of the virtues which they recommend. Becent ly 
his minor works on the religious life have been trans- 
lated into English (“An Apology for the li<4igious 
Orde^8’^ by St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Louis, 

“The Religious State”, “The Episcopate”, * The 
PriestW Ortce”, by St. Thomas, St. Louis, 

B. Influence on Intellectual Life . — Since the days 
of Aristotle, probably no one man has exercised such 
a powerful influence on the thinking world ^ did 
St. Thomas. His authority was very great during 
his lifetime. The popes, the universities, the studia 
of his order were anxious to profit by his learning and 
prudence, ^veral of his important works were 


written at the re<|ue8t. of others, and his opinion was 
oy all classes. On several occasions the doc- 
tors of Paris referr^ their disputes to him and grate- 
fully abided by his decision (Vaughan, op. cit., II, 
p. 544). His principles, made kno^^m by his writings, 
have continue to influence men even to this day. 
This subject cannot be consideriHl in all its aspects, 
nor is t hat necessary. His influence on mat ters purely 
philosophical is fully exphiintHl in histones of pliiloso- 
phy (see e. g. Gonzalez, O.P., **Hist. de la philoeo- 
phie”, II, Paris, 1S9(): Turner, op. cit., pp.3438qq.: 
Vallet, C.S.S., “Hist, dela phil.”, Paris, 1H80; Jour- 
dam, “La Philo.sophie de S. Thomas d’Aquin ”, 2 vols., 
Pans, 1S5K; Haur(^au, “Hist, de la Phil. 8<'olastique”, 
Pans, 1H72-S0; Ueherweg, “Hist, of I’liilosophy”, 
2 vols., New York. 1903, 1, jip. 443 sqq,), (Tlieolo- 
giaiis wiio foll()w<Hi St. Thomas will be numtioned in 
Thomism. See also Pkeachehs, Okdku or. — II, A, 
2, d.) His paramount imjiortanee and influence may 
be explained by consitlering him as the Christian 
Aristotle, eombmmg m his person t lie best that the 
world has known in philosophy and theology. Ilia 
in this light that he is proposed as a model by Loo 
XI 11 in the famous lOncyclical “ ACterni Patris”. The 
work of his life niay b(' sumriKHl up in two proposi- 
tions: he establish(‘d the true relations notween 
faith and reason; he syst eiiutt ized theology. 

^ (1) Faith and Heason. — ^The principles of St. 
I'lionias on the relations betwcMni faith and rt'ason 
w^ere solemnly proclainu'd in the Vati(*an C\)uncil. 
The second, tlurd, and fourth chaiders of the Consti- 
tution “I)(‘i Filius” read like pages taken from the 
works of t he A np'l le Doct or . F irst , reason alone is not 
suflicieiit to guide men: th(‘y nei'd Revelation; we must 
can'fully distinguish th<^ truths known by reason 
from higher truths (inystiTir's) known by Revelation. 
Secondly, rtMison and R<‘V(‘lation, though distinct, 
arc not, opposi'd to each other. Thirdly, faith priv 
8erv(‘8 rc’asoii from error; ri'ason should do H(‘rvici‘ in 
the cause of faith. Fourthly, this service is rcmdertKi 
in tliree ways: (a) reason should prepare the minds of 
mi'll to reci'ive the Faith by proving the truths which 
faith presuppoHi's {yronmhula fida)\ (b) reason should 
explain and dc'velop tlie truths of Faith and should 
propose them in scientific form; (c) reason should 
defend the truths revealed by Almighty God. This 
is a devi'loninent of St. Aupistine’s famous saying 
(De Trin., aIV, c. i), that tlie right use of reason is 
“that by which the most wholesome faith is begotten 
... IS noiirishiHl, defendc'd, and made strong”. 
''I''he8(' principles av<‘ profiosed by Ht. Thomas in nuiiiy 
idaces, espi'clally in the following: *‘ln Boi'thium, de 
Tnn. Proem.”, ii, a. 1; “Sum. cent, gent.”, I, ce. 
iii-ix; “Sumina”, I, Q. i, aa. 1, 5, 8; Q. xxxii, a. 1 ; Q. 
Ixxxiv, a. 5 (cf, Vaughan, op. eit., ec. viii, ix^ x; Man- 
ning, **The Vatican Council and Its Didinitions”, 
New York, 19()5,pj).20() sqcp). Ht. I’liornas's services 
to the Faith are thus summed up by Leo XI 11 in the 
Encyclical “ACterni Patris”: *‘He won this title of 
distinction for himself: that single-handed he victo- 
riously combated the errors of forrncT times, and 
supplied invincible amis to put to rout those which 
mignt in after times spring up. Again, clearly dis- 
tinguishing, as is fitting, n’awm and faith, he both 
preserved and had regard for the rights of each; so 
much so, in<lef*d, that reason, borne on the wings of 
Thomas, can scarcely rise higher, while faith could 
scarcely expect more or stronger aids from reason than 
tho 8<5 which she has already obtained through 
Thomas.” St. Thomas did not combat imaginary 
foes; he attacked bving adversaries. The works of 
Aristotle had been introduced into France in faulty 
translations and with the misleading commentaries 
of Jewish and Moorish philosophers. This gave rise 
to a flood of errors which so alarmc*<l tlie authorities 
that the reading of Aristotle’s Physics and Meta- 
physics was forbidden by Robert de Courgon in 1210, 
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the decree being moderated by Gregory IX in 1231. 
There crept into the University of Paris an insidious 
spirit of irreverence and Rationalism, represent 
especially by Abelard and Raymond LuUus, which 
clmmed that reason could know and prove all things, 
even the mysteries of Faith. Under the authority of 
Averroes dangerous doctrines were propa^ted. espe- 
cially two ve:^ pernicious errors: first, that philoso- 
phy and religion being in different regions, what is 
true in religion might be false in philosophy; secondly, 
that all men have but one soul. Averroes was com- 
monly styled *‘The Commentator but St. Thomas 
says he was ^‘not so much a Peripatetic as a conuptor 
of Peripatetic philosophy” (Opusc. de unit, intell.). 
Applying a principle of St. Augustine (see I, Q. 
Ixxxiv, a. 5). following in the footsteps of Alexander of 
Hales and Albertus Magnus, St. Thomas resolved to 
take what was true from the ” unjust possessore”, 
in order to press it into the service of revealed religion. 
Objections to Aristotle would cease if the true Aris- 
totle were made known; hence his first care was to 
obtain a new translation of the works of the great 
philosopher (see A.Jourdain, '‘Recherches critiques 
sur rdge et I’origine dos traductions latines d^Aris- 
tote”, Paris, 1819, 1843: Ueberweg, op. cit., I. p. 430; 
Barth(!^lemy Saint-Hilairc). Aristotle was to be puri- 
fied; false commentators were to be refuted; the most 
influential of these was Averroes, hence St. Thomas is 
continually rejecting his false interpretations. 

(2) Theology Systematized. — The npt step was to 

? re88 reason into the service of the Faith, by putting 
Christian doctrine into scientific form. Scholasti- 
cism does not consist, as some persons iniagine, in 
useless discussions and subtleties, but in this, that it 
expresses sound doctrine in language which is accu- 
rate, clear, and concise. In the Kncyclical ”A5terni 
Patris” Leo XIII, citing the words of Sixtus V (Bull 
”Triumphantis”, 1588), declares that to the right 
use of philosophy wo are indebted for ” those noble 
endowments which make Scholastic theology so 
formidable to the enemies of truth”, because ‘‘that 
ready coherence of cause and effect, that order and 
array of a disciplined army in battle, those clear 
definitions and distinctions, that strength of argu- 
ment and those keen discussions by which light is 
distinguished from darkness, the true from the false, 
expose and lay bare, as it were, the falsehoods of 
heretics wrapped around by a cloud of subterfuges and 
fallacies”. When the great Scholastics had written, 
there was light where there had been darkness, there 
was order where confusion had prevailed. The work 
of St. Anselm and of Peter Lombard was perfected 
by the Scholastic theologians. Since their days no 
substantial improvements have been made in the 
plan and system of theology, although the field of 
apologetics has been widens, and positive theology 
has become more important. 

C. St. Thomases Doctrine Folhwed . — Within a short 
time after his death the writings of St. Thomas were 
universally esteemed. The Dominicans naturally 
took the lead in following St. Thomas. The generd 
chapter held in Paris in 1279 pronounced severe pen- 
alties against all who dared to speak irreverently of 
him or of his writings. The chapters held in Paris 
in 1286. at Bordeaux in 1287, and at Lucca in 1288 
expressly required the brethren to follow the doctrine 
of Thomas, who at that time had not been canonized 
(Const. Ord. Pnsed.^ n. 1130). The University of 
Paris, on the occasion of Thomas’s death, sent an 
official letter of condolence to the general chapter of 
the Dominicans, declaring that, equally with his 
brethren, the university experienced sorrow at the 
loss of one who was their own by many titles (see 
text of letter in Vaughan, op. cit., 11, p. 82). In the 
Encyclical “iEterni Patris” Leo XIll mentions the 
Universities of Parii^ Salamanca, Alcald, Douai. 
Toulouse, Louvain, Padua, Bologna, Naples, and 


Coimbra as '*the homes of human wisdom where 
Thomas reigned supreme, and the minds of all, of 
teachers as well as of taught, rested in wonderful 
harmony under the shield and authority of the Angelic 
Doctor ”. To the list may be added Lima and Manila, 


Fribourg and Washington. Seminaries and colleges 
followed the lead of the universities. The “Summa” 
gradually supplanted the “Sentences” as the text- 
book of theolo^. Minds were formed in accordance 
with the principles of 8t. Thomas; he became the 
great master, exercising a world-wide influence on the 
opinions of men and on their writings; for even those 
who did not adopt all of his conclusions were obliged 
to give due consideration to his opinions. It has been 
estimated that 6000 commentaries on St. Thomas’s 
works have been written. Manuals of theology and 
of philosophy, composed with the intention of impart- 
ing his teaching, translations, and studies, or digests 
{Uudes)y of portions of his works have been published 
in profusion during the last six hundred years and 
t^ay his name is in honour all over the world (see 
Thomism). In every one of the general councils 
held since his death St. Thomas has been singularly 
honoured. At the Council of Lyons his book “Con- 
tra errores Grtecorum” was us^ with telling effect 
against the Greeks. In later disputes, before and 
during the Council of Florence, John of Montenegro, 
the champion of Latin orthodoxy, found St. Thomas’s 
works a source of irrefragable arguments. The 
“ Decretum pro Annenis ” (Instruction for the Arme- 
nians), issuea by the authority of that council, is taken 
almost verbatim from his treatise, “De fidei articulis 
et septem sacramentis” (see Denzinger-Bannwart, n. 
695). “In the Councils of Lyons, Vienne, Florence, 
and the Vatican”, writes Leo XIII (Encyclical 
“dStemi Patris”), “one might almost say that 
Thomas took part in and presided over the delibera- 
tions and decrees of the Fathers, contending against 
the errors of the Greeks, of heretics, and Rationalists, 
with invincible force and with the happiest results. 
But the chief and special glory of Thorny, one which 
he has shared with none of the Catholic doctors, is 
that the Fathers of Trent made it part of the order of 
the conclave to lay upon the altar, together with the 
code of Sacred Scripture and the decrees of the 
Supreme Pontiffs, the Summa of Thomas Aquinas, 
whence to seek counsel, reason, and inspiration.” 
Greater influence than this no man could have. 

Before this section is closed mention should be made 
of two books widely known and highly esteemed, 
which were inspired by and drawn from the writings 
of St. Thomas. The Catechism of the Council of 
Trent, composed by disciples of the Angelic Doctor, 
is in reality a compendium of his theology, in con- 
venient form for the use of parish priests. Dante’s 
“Divina Commedia” has been called “the Summa of 
St. Thomas in verse”, and commentators trace the 
great Florentine poet’s divisions and descriptions of 
the virtues and vices to the “Secunda Secundae” (see 
Berthier, O.P., “La divina commedia con commenti 
secondo la scholastica”, Turin, 1893; Ozanam, 
“Dante et la philosophic au treizitoe si^cle”, Paris, 
1846, p. 319; Jourdain, op. cit., II, p. 128). 

D. Appreciation of St. Thomas. — (1) ^ the Church. 
— ^The esteem in which he was held during his life has 
not been diminished, but rather increased, in the 
course of the six centuries that have elapsed since his 
death. The position which he occupies m the Church 
is well explained ^ that great scholar Leo XIII, in 
the EncvcUcal “.^temi Patris”, recommending the 
study of Scholastic philosophy: “It is known that 
nearly all the founders and framers of laws of religious 
orders commanded their societies to study and reli- 
mously adhere to the teachings of St. Thomas. . . . 
To say nothing of the family of St. Dominic, which 
rightly claims this great teacher for its own glonr, 
the statutes of the Benedictines, the Carmelites, the 
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Augustinians, the Society of Jesus, and many others, 
all testify that they are bound by this law.” Amongst 
the “many others^' the Servites, the Passionists, Uie 
Barnabites. and the Sulpicians have been devoid in 
an especial manner to the study of St. Thomas. 
tSee Berthier, “L’Etude de la Somme Th^logique 
de S. Thomas d’Aquin”, Paris, 1905, pp. 18 sqq.: 
Goudin, O.P., “Phil. D. Thomai”, Paris, 1886, in- 
trod. a 3; Touron, op. cit., V, cc. xi, xii.) The prin- 
cipal ancient universities where St. Thomas ruW tis 
the great master have been enumerated above. The 
Paris doctors called him the morning star, the lumi- 
nous sun, the light of the whole Church. Stephen, 
Bishop of Paris, repressing those who dorixl to attack 
the doctrine of “that most excellent Doctor, the 
blessed Thomas”, calls him “the great luminary of 
the Catholic Church, the precious stone of the priest- 
hood, the flower of doctors, and the bright mirror of 
the University of Paris” (Drane, op. cit., p. 431), 
In the old Louvain University the doctors were 
required to uncover and bow their heads when they 
pronounced the name of Thomas (Cloudin, op. cit., 
p. 21). (On the universities, see Touron, op. eit., 
1. V, cc. IX, X; Echard, op. cit., I, 435, pp. 15 sqq.; 
cf. also Thomism.) 

“The oecumenical councils, where blossoms the 
flower of all earthly wisdom, have always been careful 
to hold Thomas Aquinas in singular honour” (Leo 
XIII in “iEt. Patris”). This subu'ct has been suffi- 
ciently treated above. The “Bullarium Ordinis 
Praedicatorum”, published in 172^39, gives thirty- 
eight Bulls in which eighteen sovereign pontiffs praised 
and recommended the doctrine of St. Thomas (see 
also Vaughan, op. cit., II, c. ii; Berthier, op. cit.,pp. 
7 sq^q . ) . These approDat ions are recalled ana renew(*d 
by Leo XIIL who lays special str(‘ss on “the crowning 
testimony oi Innocent VI: ‘His teaching above that 
of others, the canons alone excepted, enjoys such an 
elegance of phraseology, a method of statement, a 
truth of proposition, that those w^ho hold it are never 
found swerving from the path of truth, and he who 
dare assail it will always be suspectcni of error'” 
(ibid.). Leo XIII surpassed his prc'decessors in 
admiration of St. Thomas, in whose works he declared 
a remedy can be found for many evils that afflict 
society (see Berthier, op. cit., introd.). The notable 
Encyclical Lett ers with which the name of that illus- 
trious pontiff will always be associated show how he had 
studied the works of the Angelic Doctor. This is 
very noticeable in the letters on Christian marriage, 
the Christian constitution of states, the condition 
of the working classes, and the study of Holy Scrh)- 
ture. Pope Pius X, in several Deters, e. g. in the 
“Pascendi Dominici Gregis" (Sept., 1907), has in- 
sisted on the observance of the recommendations of 
Leo XIII concerning the study of St. Thomas. An 
attempt to give names of Catholic writers who have 
expressed their appreciation of St. Thomas and of his 
influence would be an impossible undertaking; for the 
list would include nearly all who have written on phi- 
losophy or theology since the thirteenth century, as 
well as hundreds oi writers on other subjects. Com- 
mendations and eulogies are found in the introductory 
chapters of all good commentaries. An incomplete 
list of authors who have collected these testimonies is 
given by Father Berthier (op. cit., p. 22). Other 
names will be given in bibliography. (See Thomists.) 

(2) Outside the Church. — m) AntLScholastics. 
Some persons have been and are still opmosc^ to 
everything that comes under the name of ScholMti-' 
cism, which they hold to be synonymous with subtle- 
ties and useless discussions. From the prologue to 
the “Summa” it is clear that St. Thomas was opposed 
to all that was superfluous and confusing in Sidiolastic 
studies. \^en people understand what 
ticism means, their objections will crease (sec De v^lf, 
“Scholasticism Old and New^', New York, 1907; 
XIV.— 43 


Perrie^ “The Revival of Scholastic Philosophy 
New York, 1909; and especially the Enoycueal 
“ASterni Patris”). (b) Henries and Schismatics. — 
“A last triumph was njservcd for this incomparable 
man— namely, to compel the homage, prais^ and 
^miration of even the very enemies of the Catho« 
lie name” (D'o XIII, ibid.L St. Thomas's ortho- 
doxy d«'w upon him the hatred of all Greeks who 
were opposed to union with Borne, The unit^ 
Greeks, however, admire St. Thomas and study 
his works (8<*i' abovCj translat ions of the “Summa”). 
The leaders of the sixfecmth-century revolt honoured 
St . Thomas by attacking him, Luther being particu- 
larly violent in his coarse invectivt»s against, the great 
doctor. Giting Bucer's wild boast, “Take away 
Thomas and I will destroy the Church”, Leo XIII 
(ibid.) remarks, “The hope was vain, but the testi- 
mony has its value”. Calo, Tocco, and other biog- 
raphers relate that St. Thomas, travelling from Borne 
to Naples, convertid two celebrated Jewish rabbis, 
whom he met at the country house of Cardinal Rich- 
ard (Prtimmer, op. cit., p. 33; Vaughan, op. cit., II, 
p. 795). Rabbi Paul of Burgos, in the fifteenth 
century, was converted by reading the works of St, 
Thomas. Theobald Thamer, a disciple of Melano- 
thon, abjured his heresy after ho had reiul the “Sum- 
ma”, which he intendea to refute. The Calvinist Du- 
perron was cimverUHl in the same way, subsequently 
becoming Archbishop of Sens and a cardinal (see 
Conway, O.P., op. cit., p. 96). After the bitterness 
of the first period of IVoti'stantism had passed away, 
Prot(»BtantB saw the necessity of retaining n»any parts 
of Catholic philoscmhy and theology, and those who 
came to know 8t. Iliomas w(»re comj:>elkHl to admire 
him. Ueberweg says “He brought the Scholastic 
philosojiby to its highest stage of di'velopment, by 
effecting the most perfect accommodation that wm 
possible of the Aristotelian philosophy to ecclesiasti- 
cal orthodo:^" (op. cit., p, 440). B. Sc*c*berg in the 
“New SchafT-Hcrsog Religious Encyclopedia'' (New 
York, 1911) devotes ten columns to 8t. Thomas, and 
says that “at all points he succetHlod in upholding 
the church doctrine as credible and reasonable” 
(XI, p. 427). For many years, especially since the 
days of Pusey and Newman, Rt. Thomas has botm in 
high repute at Oxford. Recently the “Humma con- 
tra gentiles” was plaecMl on the list of subjects which 
a candidate may offer in the final honour schools of 
Litterw, IfjirnanioreH at that university (cf. Walsh, 
op. cit., c. xvii). I’or several years Father De Groot, 
O.P.. has b(M*n the professor of Hcholastic philosophy 
in the University of Amsterdam, and courses in 
Scholastic philosophy have bc^en established in some 
of the leading non-Catholic universitic^s of the United 
States. Anjdit’ans have a deep admiration for Bt. 
Thomas. Alfnnl Mortimer, in the chapter “The 
Study of Th^dogy” of his work entitled “Catholic 
Faith and Practice” (2 vols., New York, 190t)), w^gret- 
ting that “the English prii'st has ordinarily no scien- 
tific acquaintance with the Chieen of Sciences”, and 
proposing a renwidy, says, “The sinqdest and most 
perfect sketeh of universal thcM)logy is to be found m 
the Summa of St. Thomas” (vol. II, pp. 454, 465). 

V. St. Thomas and Modern Thought. — In the 
Syllabus of 1864 Pius IX condemned a proposition in 
which it was stated that the method and principles of 
the ancient Scholastic doctors were not suifod to the 
needs of our times and the progrt^ss of science (Den- 
zinger-Bannwart, n. 1713). In the Encyclical “iEtCT- 
ni Patris" Iam) XIII points out the benefits to be 
derived from “a practical reform of philosophy by 
restoring the renowned teaching ot St. Thomas 
Aquinas". He exhorts the bishojis to “restore the 
gdden wisdom of Thomas and to .spread it fw and 
wide for the defence and beauty of the Catholic Fatih, 
for the good of society, and for the advantage of all 
the sciences". In the pages of the Encyclical imme- 
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diatety preoedmg these words he eTmlains why the 
teaching of St. Thomas would produce such most 
desirable results: St, Thomas is the p’eat master to 
explain and defend the Faith, for his is /‘the solid 
doctrine of the Fathers and the Scholastics, who so 
clearly and forcibly demonstrate the firm foundations 
of the Faith, its Divine origin, its certain truth, the 
arguments that sustain it, the benefits it has conferred 
on the human race, and its perfect accord with reason, 
in a manner to satisfy completely minds open to 
persuasion, however unwilling and repugnant/. The 
career of St. Thomas would in itself have justified Leo 
XllI in assuring men of the nineteenth centi^ that 
the Catholic Church was not opposed to the right use 
of reason. The sociological aspects of St. Thomas are 
also pointed out: “The teachings of Thomas on the 
true meaning of liberty, which at this time is running 
into license, on the Divine origin of all authority, 
on laws and their force, on the paternal and just rule 
of prinC/CS, on obedience to the highest powers, on 
mutual charity one towards another — on all of these 
and kindred subjects, have veiy great and invincible 
force to overturn those principles of the new order 
which are well known to be dangerous to the peaceful 
order of things and to pubhc safety” (ibid.). The 
evils affecting modem society had been pointed out 
by the pope m the Letter “Inscrutabili” of 21 April. 
1878, and in the one on Socialism, Communism, and 
Nihilism (“The Great Encyclicals of Leo XIIP^ pp. 
9 sqq.; 22 sqq.). How the principles of the Angelic 
Doctor will furnish a remedy for these evils is ex- 
plained here in a general way, more particularly in 
the Letters on the Christian constitution of states, 
human liberty, the chief dutk^s of Christians as citi- 
zens, and on the conditions of the working classes 
(ibid., pp. 107, 135, 180, 208). 

It is in relation to the sciences that some persons 
doubt the availability of St. Thomas’s writings; and 
the doubters are thinking of the physical and experi- 
mental sciences, for in metaphysics the scholastics are 
admitted to be masters. Leo XIII calls attention to 
the following truths: (a) The Scholastics were not 
opposed to investigation. Holding as a principle in 
anthropology “that the human intelligence is only 
1^ to the knowledge of things without body and 
matter by things sensible, they well understood that 
nothing was of greater use to the philosopher than 
diligently to search into the mysteries of nature, and 
to be earnest and constant in the study of physical 
things” (ibid., p. 55). This principle was reduced to 
practice: St. Thomas, Blessed Albertus Magnus, 
Roger Bacon, and others “ gave large attention to the 
knowledge of natural things” (ibid., p. 56). (b) 

Investigation alone is not sufficient for true science. 
“When facts have been establishtnl, it is necessary to 
rise and apply ourselves to the study of the nature of 
corporeal things, to inquire into the laws which govern 
them and the principles whence their order and varied 
unity and mutual attraction in diversity arise” (p. 55). 
Will the scientists of to-day pretend to be better 
reasoners than St. Thomas, or more powerful in syn- 
thesis? It is the method and the principles of St. 
Thomas that Leo XIII recommends: “If anything is 
taken up with too great subtlety by the scholastic 
doctors, or too carelessly stated; if there be anything 
that ill agrees with the discoveries of a later age or, in 
a word, w improbable in any way, it does not enter 
into our mina to propiose that for imitation to our 
age” (p. 56). Just, as St. Thomas, in his day, saw a 
movement towards Aristotle and philosophical studies 
which could not be checked, but could be guided in 
the right direction and made to serve the cause <d 
truth, so also, Leo XIII, seeing in the world of his 
time a spirit of study and investigation which might 
be productive of evil or of good, had no desire to 
check it, but resolved to propose a moderator and 
mBtttest who could guide it m uie paths of truth. 


No better guide could have been chosen than the 
clear-minded, anal 3 rtic, synthetic, and sympathetic 
Thomas Aquinas. His extraordinary patience and 
fairness in dealing with erring philosophers, his appro- 
bation of all that was true in their writings, his gentle- 
ness in condemning what was false, his clear-sighted- 
ness in pointing out the direction to true knowledge 
in all its branches, his aptness and accuracy in express- 
ing the truth — these qualities mark him as a great 
master not only for the thirteenth century, but for 
all times. If any persons are inclined to consider him 
too subtle, it is because they do not know how clear, 
concise, and simple are his definitions and divisions. 
His two sumnuB are masterpieces of pedagogy, and 
mark him as the greatest of human teachers. More- 
over, he dealt with errors similar to many which go 
under the name of philosophy or science in our days. 
The Rationalism of Abelard and others called forth 
St. Thomas’s luminous and everlasting principles on 
the true relations of faith and reason. Ontologism 
was solidly refuted by St. Thomas nearly six centuries 
before the days of Malebranche, Gioberti, and Ubaghs 
(see “Sum. theoL”, I, Q. Lxxxiv, a. 5). The true 
doctrine on first principles and on universals, given by 
him and by 
refutation of 
(see, e. g., “ 

essentia , c. , ..... 

and ad 2^i*»;Q. Ixxix, a. 3; Q. lxxxiv, a. 5, a. 6, corn, and 
ad 1«*», Q. Ixxxv, a. 2, ad 2«m, a. 3, ad aa 
Cf. index to “Summa”: “Veritas”, “Principium”, 
“IJniversale”). Modem psychological Pantheism 
does not differ substantially from the theory of one 
soul for all men asserted by Averroes (see “De unit, 
intell.” and “Sum. theol.”, I, Q. Ixxvi^ a. 2; Q. Ixxix, 
a.5). The Modernistic error j which distinguishes the 
Christ of faith from the Clirist of history, had as its 
forerunner the Avcrroistic principle that a thing might 
be true in philosophy and false in religion. 

In the Encyclical “Providentissimus Deus” (18 
Nov., 1893) Leo XIII draws from St. Thomas’s writ- 
ings the principles and wise rules which should govern 
scientific criticism of the Sacred Books. From the 


the other great Scholastics, is the best 
Kant’s criticism of metaphysical ideas 
Post. Analyt.”, I, lect. xix; “De ente et 
iv; “Sum. theol”, I, Q. xvii, a. 3, corn. 


same source recent writers have drawm principles 
which are most helpful in the solution of questions 
pertaining to Spiritism and Hypnotism (see Cocon- 
nier, “L’ame humaine”, Paris. 1890; “L’hypnotisme 
franc”, Paris, 1898; Berthier, ‘‘Spiritisme et hypnotis- 
me d’aprds S. Thomas”: appendix III to “L’Etude”). 
Axe we to conclude^ then, that St. Thomas’s works, as 
he left them, furmsh sufficient instruction for scien- 
tists, philosophers, and theologians of our times? 
By no means. Vetera novis augere et p^ficere — 
“To strengthen and complete the old by aid of the 
new” — is the motto of the restoration proposed by 
Leo XIII . Were St. Thomas living to-day he would 
gladly adopt and use all the facts made known by 
recent scientific and historical investigations, but he 
would carefully weigh all evidence offered in favour of 
the facts (see “L’ Avenir du Thomisme” in Sertil- 
lenges, op. cit., p. 327). Positive theology is more 
necessary in our days than it was in the thirteenth 
century. Leo XIII calls attention to its necessity in 
his Encyclical, and his admonition is renewed by 
Pius X m his Letter on Modernism. But both pon- 
tiffs declare that positive theolojpr must not be ex- 
tolled to the detriment of Scholastic theology. In the 
Encyclical “Pascendi”, prescribing remedies agamst 
Modernism, Pius X, following in this his illustrious 
predecessor^ mves the first place to “Scholastic philos- 
ophy, especially as it was taught by Thomas Aquinas”. 
St. Thomas is still “The Angel of the Schools”. 


Specimen of Text of the Summa; L Q. i, a. 1. 
With translation by English Dominican Fathers. 

Utnim lit neoeiMurium pmt«r Whether, beeides philoeophy, 
philoeoDhioM diecipUnM «ny further dootrine u re- 

aiiam oootiiiuuii haiberL QtdredT 
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All primum de pitModitiir. 

1. l^etur quod non sit neces- 

aarium pnster philoaonhi- 
CM disciplinas aliam doo- 
trinam naberi. Ad ea 
enim quo supra rationem 
aunt, homo non debct 
oonari, aeoundum illud 
Eeoii. 3, 22: Altiora te ne 
qunaieris. Bed ea qua) 
rationi aubduntur, suf* 
fioienter traduntur in 
philoaophioia disciplinis. 
Superfluum igitur videtur 
prater philoaophioas dia- 
oiplinaa aliam doctrinam 
haberi. 

2. Praterea, doctrina non pen 

teat esse nisi de ente; nihil 
enim soitur nisi verum, 
quod cum ente converti- 
tur. Bed de omnibus en- 
tibus traotatur in disoi- 
plinia philoaophioia et 
etiam de Deo; unde qua)- 
dam pars philosophias dioi- 
tur tneologia, sive eoientia 
divina, ut patet per Phil- 
oaophiun in 6 Metaph. 
(com. 2). Non fuit igitur 
neoeasarium praster phil- 
osophioas diaciplinas aliam 
doctrinam haberi. 

Bed contra eat quod dioitur 2 ad 
Timoth., 3, 16: Omiiia 
soriptura divinitus in- 

9 [>irata uiilis eat ad docen< 
um, ad arguendum, ad 
oorripiendum, ad erudi* 
endum. ad juatitiam. 
Soriptura autem divinitus 
inapirata non pertinet ad 
philoaophioas disoiplinas, 
qu» sunt secundum hu- 
manam rationem inventn. 
Utile igitur est praetcr 
philosoimicas disoiplinas 
esse aham scientiam divin* 
ituH inapiratam. 

Respondeo dicendum quod, 
necessarium fuit ad hu- 
manam salutem esse doo- 
trinam quamdam secun- 
dum revolationem 
divinam prater philosoph- 
icaa disoiplinas qu» ra- 
taone humana investi- 
antur. Primo quidem quia 
omo ordmatur ad Deum 
aiout ad quemdam hnem, 
qui comprebensionem ra- 
tionis exeedit, secundum 
illud Isai. 64. 4: Oculua 
non vidit, Deus, absque te, 
quso pneparasti expectan- 
tibua te. Finem autem 
oportet esse pr»cognitum 
hominibus, qui suas in- 
tentiones et actiones de- 
bent ordinare in 6nem. 
Unde necessarium fuit 
homini ad salutem quod ei 
nota fierent qiuedam per 
revelationem divinam quae 
rationem humanam exco- 


We proceed thus to the Bnt 
article: 

Objection l.—It aeoms that, be- 
aidea philosophical science, 
we have no need of any 
further knowledge. Man 
should not seek to know 
what is above reason: Seek 
not the things that are too 
high for thee (Ecclus., m, 
22). But whatever is not 
above reason is fully 
treated of in philosophical 
science. Therefore any 
other knowledge besides 
philosophical science is 
auperfluous. 

Objection 2. — Further, knowl- 
edge can only be con- 
cern^ with being, for 
nothing can be known, save 
what is true; and all that 
is, is true. But everything 
that is, is treated of in 
philosophical science — 
even God himself — so that 
there is a part of phi- 
losop^ called theology, or 
the Divine science, as 
Aristotle has proved. 
Themfore, besides philo- 
sophical science, there is no 
need of any further knowl- 
edge. 

On the contrary, it is said* All 
Scripture inspind of God 
is profitable to teach, to 
reprove, to correct, to in- 
struct in justice (II Tim., 
hi, 16). Scripture, in- 
spired of G<vl, is no part of 
pnilosophical science, 
which has been built up by 
human reason. Therefore, 
it is useful that, bt^sides 
philosophical science, there 
should be other knowledge, 
i. e., inspired of God. 


I answer that. It was necessary 
for man's salvation that 
there should be a knowl- 
edge revealed by Ootl, be- 
sides philosophical science 
built up by human reason. 
First, indeed, because man 
is ordained to God, as to an 
end that surpasses the 
grasp of his reason. The 
eye hath not seen, lie- 
sides Thw, O Go<], what 
things Thou hast prepared 
for them that wait for 
Thee (Isa., Ixiv, 4). But 
the end must first lie 
known by men who are to 
direct their thoughts and 
actions to the end. Hence 
it was necessary for the sal- 
vation of man that certain 
truths which exceed human 
reason should bo made 
known to him by Divine 
Revelation. 


dunt. 

Ad ea etiam qusB do Deo ratione 
humana investigari pos- 
sunt. necessarium fuit 
hominem instrui revela- 
tions divina; quia veritas 
de Deo per rationem In- 
. veatigata, a pauois, et per 
longum tempus, et cum 
admixtione m u 1 1 o r u m 
erronim homini proveni- 
ret; aeujus tamen veritatis 
oognitione dependet tota 
hominia aaJua. qti« in Deo 
eat. Ut igitur aaluahomini- 
bua et oonvenienti ua et oer- 
tiua proveniat.neoeaaarium 
jfuit quod de divinia per 
divinam revelationem in- 
atruerentur. Neceaaarium 


igitur fuit, prater pmlo- 
aophicaa diaoiplinaa qu«i 
per rationem inveatigan- 
tur, aaenun doctrinam per 
fevelatioiiem haberi. 


Even as regards those truths 
about God which human 
reason could have discov- 
ered, it was necessary that 
man should l>e taught hy a 
Divine Revelation , because 
the truth about G<)d such 
as reason could discover, 
would only be known by a 
few, and that after a long 
time, and with the admix- 
ture of many errors. 
Whereas man’s whole sal- 
vation. which is in God, 
depenas upon the knowl- 
edge of this truth. There- 
fore, in order that the sal- 
vation of men might be 
brought about more fitly 
and more surely, it was 
necessary that they should 
be taught Divine Truths 
by Divine Revelation. It 
was therefore necessary 
that, besides philosopmeal 


Ad pnmum ergo dioendum, 
quod, Uoet ea qua> sunt 
altiora hominis oognitione 
non sint ab homtne per ra- 
tionem inquironda, sunt 
tamen a Deo revelata, sus- 
cipienda p€*r fidem: unde 
et ibidem (Keoli., Ill, 26), 
subditur; Plurima supra 
sensum hominum ostensa 
sunt tibi. Et in hujus- 
modi sacra doctrina eon- 
aistit. 


Ad secundum dieondum quod 
di versa ratio ooi|;nosciDilia 
mversitatem scientianim 
induoit. Kamdem enim 
conelusionem demonstrat 
astrologus, et naturalis. 
puta quod terra est ro- 
tunda; sed astrologus per 
medium mathematicum, 
Id est, a materia al>- 
Btraotuin; naturalis au- 
tem per me<lium circa 
materiam consideratum. 
Unde nihil prohibet de 
eisdem de quibus philo- 
sophiosD disciplinai trao- 
tant, secundum quod sunt 
cognoscihiha lummo natu- 
ralis ratiunis, etiam aliam 
scientiam traotait*. secun- 
dum quod cognosountur 
1 u ra i n c divins) revela- 
tionis. Unde theolugia, 
qus) ud sacram doctrinam 
pertinet, differt, secundum 
genus, ab ilia thoologia 
qun pars philoaopma) 
ponitur. 


apleaee bolH hy rMMOO| 
there should be a aaered 
acienoe leamt thmigh 
Revelation. 

Reply Objection 1 . — ^Although 
those things which are be- 
yond man’s knowledge 
may not be sought lor by 
man through his reason, 
nevertheless, once they nre 
revealed by God they must 
be accepted by faith. 
Hence, the sacred text 
continues: For mamr things 
are shown to thee above the 
understanding of man 
(Ecclus., ai.li6). And In 
this the sacred scienoe con- 
sists. 

Reply Objection 2.— BciencM 
are differentiated accord- 
ing to the various means 
through which knowledge 
is obtained. The astrono- 
mer and the physicist both 
may prove the same oon- 
olusion — that the earth, for 
instnnee. is round; the as- 
tronomer by means of 
mathematies (i.e., abstract- 
ing from matter), but the 
physicist by means of mat- 
ter itself, Hence there is no 
reason why those things 
which may be learnt from 
philosophical science, so far 
as they can be known by 
natural reason.may not also 
be taught us by another 
science so far as th^ fall 
within revelation. Hence 
iheolosy included in Sacred 
Dootrino differs in kind 
from that theology which 
is part of philosoj^y. 


Boi.uanoists, AcUi 8S„ VII Mar.; Huhtkii, Nommd., 11 (Inns- 
bruck, 1906), 308; MoRTisn. Hx»io%re de§ maUrtt ffinSmta ds 
VOrdre den FF. f*rtrheur$ iPans, 1903) ; OniiVAUSli, Hip«rto%re dee 
eourcen htetortque* du moyen dye, II (2nd cd.. Paris, 1907), 447 
sqq.; tJRnicRwBo, tr.. Hint, of Phxloeophy, I (New York, 10()3), 
442; Bkrtillanuios, S. Thomae d'Aquin, II (Paris, 1910), 337; 
Pbrrick, The Revival of Scholaetic Philoeophy (New York, 1000), 
249. 


On Life and Works. — The earliest biographers were PnmR 
Caix) (d. 1310 or 1348), WinuAM d« Toi'co (d. about 1334), 
l^onoMBo or Lucca (d. 1327), and Bkhnard GmnoNia (a. 
1331). Cam), Life, is printed in pRfiMMRa, Fontee vita S. 
Thoma (Toulouse, 1911). Tocco is given in Arto 88, In vol. I 
of the 1588 Venetian edition of the Summa is found the same 
Life, vis., Anthorxe vita R, P. Fr. Ouxl, de Tkocoo authore, gut mm 
vxdit, et audivit legentem et pradxcantem; Nunc jprtmum ediUt. 
Gerardus dk Frachbto (d. 1271), Vita Fratrum Ord, Prad„ ©d. 
Hbicmert (Ixiuvain. 1896). Notices of these biographers are 
given in Echard, Script. Ord. Prod. (Paris, 1719 “217, also an ex- 
timsive account of Ht. Thomas and his writings, I, 271 sqq. Bt. 
Antoninus and Nataus Albxandkr are numbered amongst the 
biographers. Touron, Let vie de 8. Thmxae d'Aguin, avec un 
exponl! de ea doctrine et ie$ ouvragee (Paris, 1740) is a mine of 
vaiuablo information. Virlmits, De D. Th. Aguin. doctrina et 
emptiB (Padua, 1564; Venice, 1575; Brescia. 174^ Vienna, 1763); 
DxNirLB, Die Umvereitdten dee MUtelaUere (Berlin, 1886): 
Archiv fiir Literatur und KtrrhengeerhichU dee MiUelaltere, Ii 
(Berlin, 1886); DsNirLB-CHATBLAiM, CharhUarium Unit, Pari- 
eieneie (Paris, 1889-91); Chbvaubr, Catalogue eritime dee 
eeuvree de 8. Th. d' Aguin (Romans, 1886); Mandonnbt, Siger de 
Brabant- Berite authentiguee (see above) and Lee titree doetorawe 
de 8. Th. d' Again in Rev. Thomiete (1009), XVII, 607*<d08; 
Friuibbio, Vita di 8. Tomaeo (Home, 1615, 166^; Wbbnb*. Z>sr 
hetl. Thomae von Aguino (Hatisbon, 1868); Db Groot, Het Leven 
tan den H. Thomae son Aguinae (Amsterdam, 1882; Utreeht, 
1907); Barbillb, Hud. de 8. Th. d'Aauin (Paris, 1W6, 18M, 
1862^ Didiot, Le Dooteur Angilique (Lille, 180^; VAUailAN, ZA/s 
and Lahoure of 8. Thomae of Aoutn (2 vols., London, 1871-72: 
abridged, in one vol., London, 1875) ; Kavanapoh, The Life of 8, 
Th. Aguinae (London. 1800); Conway, 8t. Thomae Agutnae 
(Ixmdon and Now York:, 1911). 

Commentaries.— The principal commentators on St. Thomaa*! 
works are: Bt. Antonin ua, Bannbx, BinnnARTj^CAnJTAN. Ca- 
rBBOLUS, CONTBNSON, OONBT, JOHN OX Bt. ThOMAIL LUOO, 
MbDINA, PORRBCrTA (CaPFONI), SALAJIANTlCBNilBa (SOO SaLRAII- 
TICBNSBS AND COMFLUTENaBS) , BOTO, BUAREf, BYLVRaTBR, BYI/* 

viua, Tolbtus, Valxntia, Vaequb*, Victoria, Francib. Tha 
following have appeared since the publication of the JBtemi 
Po/ris 0879): BuoNFBNaiBRB, Comment, in /•• P. 8. Theol. 8. 
Th. Again. (Rome. 1902); BiLixrr. JANaaVNih Sum, Theol. ad 
modum Comment, in Again. Sum. (Rome, 1890, sqq,); 

Diep. Theol., eeu Comment, in Sum. Theol. S. Thoma (Quebec, 
1803-1903); Phatrm, Comment, franam litUral de la Somme 
Thiol, de 8. Th. d* Aguin (Toulouae, 1906 sqq.): Satolu, In Bum* 
Theol. D. Th, Again, Preeleetionee (Rome, loee-SS). 
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IHfefto* l&dioM, Specdal Treatbes. — ^Pvnm of Bbmamo, 
Tabuta iiurm tn omnia opera 8. Th. Amtin. (late ed., Parma, 
1883); Mboiom (d» Mboicia), Sum. TheoL S. Th, Agutn. for^ 
malU eppUeoHo (new ed., Vico, 1858-62), givea the whole 

^ II # ui^ i i: - in all 


Summa mayUoi^ic foim Valuable indioea are idven in all 
|KXxl editiona m Opera Omnia and of the Summa Theojogtra. 
Tbua, In Migne editiona of the Summa the following are found: 
I. .Da prfiBeipuU rahua; II. In Script. Saeram (all text* cited in the 
Summa and Supplement); III. Ad prcectpua doctrxna Chrx^. 
capita; IV. Da Hofrceibue (herosiea refuted in the Summa) ; V. Da 
Antilogtie (explanationa of apparent contradictiona) ; VI. A^. 
Hunnai Axiomata de mcramentie. Schema de Samim. Ccdatehxe- 
mua Catholicue; VII. Catalogue Auctorum a D. Th. Lau^orum 


TiriBR, V Etude de la Somme TfUol. deS. Thomaed A^tn 
1906h TaJtnUa weiemattcxe et eynoptxcce toitue Sum. Theol. (rn- 
bourg, 1883) ; Twtuke eyetem. et eynopt. totiue Sum. Coni. Gent. 
(Parta, 1900^ LiPtciBR, Sacr. Dodr. Thomxettcce utihtae demon- 
atrata (Rome, 1893). , , , , 

For diaouaaions relating to St. Thomas and the Immaculate 
Conception: Cajbtan, In 3 P., Q. £7, a. £: De Concej^u B. V.; 
PORRICT^ In 3 P. Q. £7, a. B; Joanmb8 a St. Thoma, Da Approb. 
Boot. 8. Th. diep. B,a. B; Albxamdke Natalis, Utet. Eccl., sac. 
XIII a£ XIV; De Erroribue Joannie de MorUeaono; Cobno^i, 


in Comp, of Billuart, Sum. Summa S. Th., 1. 11, pp. on sqq. 
(Paris, 1889); BbBthirr in Append, to V Etude de la Somme 
TM^., 399 aqq., who cites many authors, not Dominicans, giving 
interpretations favourable to St. Thomas; Spada, Amm^p^ 
eionee in opus Rmi. Malon, de dogmate Imm. Cone. (Rome, 1862); 
Rouard DIO Card, L'Ordre dea Priree Prirheura et L'lmmacuUe 
Conception (Brussels, 1864). On the other hand many auUiors 
hold dther that St. Thomas did not teach the Immaculate Con- 
ception or that his opinion is doubtful. , , . 

Amongst dogmatico-dovotional treatises besides works already 
mt^ (above IV) the following may be mentioned^ M« 2 \rd, 
Medulla S. Th. Aquin aeu meditalionea ex operibua S. Th. (2 vola.. 
Pans, 1907); MoNSABRi, Expoaition du Dogme Catholxque (Pans, 
1873-90); Janvier, Exposition de la morale catholique (8 voh.. 


1873-90); Janvier, Exposition de la morale catholique (8 voh., 
Paris, 1903-10); Schwalm, Le Christ d'aprba S. Thomas d'Aqum 
(Paris, 1910) ; Dr la BarrR, La Morale d'aprha S. Thomas et lea 
iMologiene acolaeliquea (Paris, 1911); Morqott, Der Spender 
der. heil. Sacramente nach . . . der heil. Thomas (Freiburg, 


der.iheil. Sacramente nach . . . der heil. Thomas (Freiburg, 
1886); Mariologie des heil. Thomas v. Aquin (Freiburg, 1878); 
RotTSSET-MASsotrutf, TraiU de la vSritable oraison, d'aprh lea 

? >‘incipea de S. Thomae (Paris, 1911); D Th. Atpiin. Officiun 
Ortmm.* AcAseduni Ana. Doci. monita ei precee (Pans, 1901) con- 
tains St. Thomas’s advice to students. On The Angeho War- 
fare, a confraternity established in honour of St. Thomas’s purity 
and the gii^lo of puri^, see Acta SS. VII Mar.; Mortibr, Hiat. 
dee motfrss gSn. de VOrdre dea Prkrea Pricheurs, II (Paris, 1905), 
vi; The Angelic Guide^by a Dominican Father (Boston, 1899). 

Summaries of St. Thomas’s philosophy are given in all His- 
toriee of Philosophy; also in Jourdain, Im Phil, de S. Th. d'Aqum 
(2 vols., Paris, 1858); Crolbt, Doct. Philos, de S. Th. d'Aqum, 


d' Aquin (2 vols., Paris, 1910); Qonzalbz, Phil, elementaria (3 
vols., Madrid, 1858; 7th ed., 1894); Bstudios eobra la Filoaofia de 
8, Tomas (Manila, 1864; Madrid, 1880); Estudioa religtosos, fUo-^ 
aoficoe, citmtificos y sortales (Madrid, 1873); Zioliara, Saggto sui 
prineipiid^ TradUionalismo (Viterbo, 1865), Idem, Propaedeutiea 
M S. Theol. (Viterbo, 1884) ; Ipkm, Summa Philoaophica (3 vols,, 
Rome, 1870; 7th ed,, Paris. 1889) ; Idem, Osservanoni eu alcune 
interpretaeioni di Q. C, Ubagha aull' ideologia di S. Tommaso 
^Aquino (Viterbo, 1870); Idem, Della luce itU^eduale e dell* 
Ontotogiemo aecundo la dottnna di S. Bonavent. e Tommaso d' Aquin 
(2 vols., Rome, 1874); Idbm, De meat. Concilii Viennensie m de- 
finieri^o dogmate unionis animfe humante cum corpore (Rome, 
1878) ; Lbpidi, Examen phil-theologicum de Ontologismo (lAiuvain, 
1874); Opusculee philosophiquen, tr. Viqnon (Paris, 1899); Ble- 
menta philosophia diristianm: I^ogioa (Louvain. 1875); Ontologia 
(Louvain, 1877); Coamologia (I.<ouvain, 1879); Faroes, Etudes 
phitoaophiguea pour vu^ariser lea th4orie.a d'Aristote et S. Thomas 
(8 vols., Paris, 11^7-1902); Fbitqbrat, Eaaai aur lea dortnnea 
politiquea de S. Thomas (Paris, 1857); Morooe, Questions d'onto- 
fpgie' itudee aur S, Thomae (Lyons, 1876) ; Aubbrt, Z«a peycologie 
Tnomiate et lee thiories modernee (Lyons, 1902); O’Neill, New 
Things and Old »a S. Thomas Aquinas, Introd. (Txindon, 1909); 
Walkbr, Essay on the origin of knowUdgje According to the Phi- 
loeophy of St. Thomae (London, 1858h SjcHtJMACHBR, The Know- 
ableneas of God. Ite Relation to the Theory of Knowledge tn St. 
Thomas (Notre Dame, 1905). 

For St Thomas and Social Doctrines. — S chwalm. Lemons de 
philosophie sociale (Paris, 1910), fidves an excellent bibliography 
on p. xvii; Lbo Xlll, EncydicM, Altemi Patris; Quod Apoa- 
toliei muneria; Immartale Dei; Saptsnfus Christiana; Rerum 
Nosarum; Chases de Communi, in Tm Great Encyclical Letters of 
Leo XIII (New York, 1903) ; Schaue, Die Bigentumslehre nark 
Thomas son Agutn und dem moHemen SorUdiemus (Freiburg, 1898) ; 
Waltsr, I>as Rigenthum nach der Ijehre dee hi. Thomae von Aquin 
und des Sosialismus (Freiburg, 1895) ; Antoniadbs. Die Staaia- 
lalre des Thomas von Agutn (Leipsig, 1890); Bbsonb, Der Auf- 
saiSt Ds Regimine Principum, von Thomas von Aquin (Bonn. 1894) ; 
Burs in Encyclopedia of Soeied Reform; AaauBT m Palgrave'a 
DicHonary of Muical Economy. ^ .... 

l^odieals. — Many articles on St. Thomas's dootnne have 
been pnbHshed in the following Reviews: Annofes de Philosophie 

CkrSUmne (Paris, 1881 ^); Da Cti^ C^tm morenTO a^ 

Ronw, 1850-^) ; gliMtss (Paria, 1856); Pfdlimphieches 


Jahhuek (Fulda, 1888 — ^); Sonet Thomas BUUtsr ^tisbon, 

1888 )‘, Revue ThomiaU (Paris, 1893); Revue Nio-Scolaatique 

(Louvain, 1894- — ); Revue des Sciences Philosophtques et Tmo- 
logiques (Kain, 1907 ); Catholic Unirersity BuUetin (Washing- 
ton, D. U., 1894 ^); Ciema Tomieta (Madrid, 1910 — 

For additional bibliography see Alrertus Maonus, Blessed; 
Philosophy; Preachers, Order or; Neo-8choi,asticism; 
Thomism. 

D. J. Kennedy. 

Thomas Backet, Saint, mart 3 rr, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, b. at Ix)ndon, 21 Dec., 1118 (?); a. at 
Canterbury, 29 Dec., 1170. St. Thomas was born of 
parents who, coming from Normandy, settled in 
England some years previously. No reliance can be 

? iac^ upon the legend that his mother was a Saracen, 
n after toe his humble birth was made the subject of 
spiteful comment, though his parents were notpeasants, 
but people of some mark, and from his earhest years 
their son had been well taught and had associated 
with gentlefolk. He learned to read at Merton Ab- 
bey and then studied in Paris. On leaving school he 
employed himself in secretarial work, first with Sir 
Richer de TAide and then with hie kinsman, Osbert 
Huitdeniers, who was “Justiciar’’ of London. Some- 
where about the year 1141, under circumstances that 
are variously related, he entered the service of Theo- 
bald, Archbishop of Canterbury, and in that house- 
hold he won his master’s favour and eventually be- 
came the most trusted of all his clerks. A description 
embodied in the Icelandic Saga and derived probably 
from ^bert of Crieklade gives a vivid portrait of him 
at this period. “ To look upon he was slim of growth 
and pale of hue, with dark hair, a long nose, and a 
straightly featured face. Blithe of countenance was 
he, winning and loveable in his conversationj frank of 
speech in his discourses, but slightly stuttering in his 
talk, so keen of discernment ana understanciing that 
he could always make difficult questions plain after a 
wise manner.” Theobald recognized his capacity, 
made use of him in many delicate negotiations, and. 
after allowing him to go for a year to study civil ana 
canon law at Bologna and Auxerre, ordained him 
deacon in 1154, after bestowing upon him several 
preferments, the most important of which was the 
Archdeaconry of Canterbury (see Radford, “Thomas 
of Lontion”, p. 53). 

It was just at this period that King Stephen died 
and the young monarch Henry II became unques- 
tioned master of the kingdom. He took “Thomas of 
London”, as Becket was then most commonly called, 
for his chancellor, and in that office Thomas at the age 
of thirty-six became, with the possible exception of the 
justiciar, the most powerful subject in Henry’s wide 
dominions. The chroniclers speak with wonder of the 
relations which existed between the (jhancellor and the 
sovereim, who was twelve years his junior. People 
declared that “they had but one heart and one mind”. 
Often the king and his minister behaved like two 
schoolboys at play. But although they hunted or 
rode at the heaa of an army together it was no mere 
comradeship in pastime which united them. Both 
were hard workers, and both, we may believe, had the 
prosperity of the kingdom deeply at heart. Whether 
the chancellor, who was after all the elder man. was 
the true orifpnator of the administrative reforms 
which Henry introduced cannot now be clearly deter- 
mined. In many matters they saw eye to eye. The 
king’s imperial views and love of splendour were quite 
to the taste of his minister. When Thomas went to 
France in 1158 to negotiate a marriage treaty, he 
travelled with such pomp that the people said : “ If this 
be only the chancellor what must be the glory of the 
king himself? ” 

In 1153 Thomas acted as justice itinerant in three 
counties. In 1169 he seems to have been the chief 
ori^nizer of Henryks expedition to Toulouse, upon 
which he accompanied him, and though it seems to be 
untrue that the impost of “scutage’^ was called into 
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existence for that occasion (Round, “Feudal Eng- 
land”, 268-73), still Thomas undoubtedly presscnl on 
the exaction of this money contribution in lieu of mili- 
tary service and enforc^ it against ecclesiastics in 
such a way that bitter complaints were made of the 
disproportionately heavy burden thus imposed upon 
the Church. In the mihtary operations Thomas took 
a leading part, and Garnier, a French chronicler, who 
lived to write of the virtues of St. Thomas and his 
martyrdom, declares that in these encounters he saw 
him unhorse many French knights. Deacon though 
he was, he led the most daring attacks in person, and 
Edward Grim also gives us to understand that in lay- 
ing waste the enemy’s country with fire and sword the 
chancellor’s principles did not materially differ from 
those of the other commanders of his time. But 
although, as men then reported, “he put off the arch- 
deacon”, in this and other wa 3 r 8 , he was very far from 
assuming the licen- 
tious manners of those 
around him. No 
word was ever 
breathed against his 
personal purity. Foul 
conduct or foul 
spec'ch, lying or un- 
cnastity were hateful 
to him, and on occa- 
sion he punished 
them severely. He 
s€*ems at all times to 
have had clear prin- 
ciples with regard to 
the claims of the 
Church, and even 
during this period of 
his chancellorship he 

Hskld Henry’s Entsano to th. Trakoept 

OU8 displeasure. For example, he opposed the dis- 
pensation which Henry for political reasons extorted 
from the pope, and strove to prevent the marriage of 
Mary, Abbess of Romsey, to Matthew of Boulogne. 
But to the very limits of what his conscience permit- 
ted, Thomas identified himself with his master’s in- 
terests, and Tennyson is true to history when he 
makes the archbishop say : 

I served our Theobald well when I was with him : 

I served King Henry well as Chancellor: 

I am his no more, and 1 must serve the Church. 

Archbishop Theobald died in 1101, and in the 
course of the next year Henry seems to have decided 
that it would be good policy to prepare the way for 
further schemes of reform by securing the advance- 
ment of his chancellor to the primacy. Our authori- 




bishop, must needs oppose.” But Henry would not 
be gainsaid, and Thomas at the instance of Cardinal 
Henry of Pisa, who ur^ed it upon him as a service to 
religion, yielded in spite of his misgivings. He 
ordained priest on Saturday in Whitweek and c(^se- 
crated bishop the next day, Stmday, 3 June, 11^2. It 
seems to have been St. Thomas who obtained for 
land the privilege of keeping the feast of the Blessed 
Trinity on that Sunday, the anniversaiy of his coop- 
eration, and more thaii a century afterwards this 
custom was adopted by the papal Court itself and 
eventually imposed upon the whole world. 

A great change took place in the saint s way of life 
after his consecration as archbishop. Even as chan- 
cellor he had practised secret austerities, but now m 
view of the struggle he clearly saw before him he gave 
himse lf to fastings and disciplines, hair shirts, pren 
tracted vigils, anoconstant prayers. Before the end 


of the year 1162 he stripped himself of all si gnii of th® 
lavish display which he had previously affected. On 
10 Aug. he went barefoot to receive the envoy who 
brought him the pallium from Rome. Contrary to 
King’s wish he resigned the chanoclloiwp. 
Whereufion Henry seems to have required him to 
surrender certain ecclesiastical preferments which he 
still retained, notably the archdeaconry, and when 
this was not done at once showed bitter dimdeasure. 
Other misunderstandings soon followed, liie arch- 
bishop, having, as he believtMl, the king’s express per- 
mission, set about to reclaim alienated estates belong- 
ing to his s(^e, a procedure which again gave offence. 
Still more serious was the open msistanee which he 
made to the king’s proposal tliat a voluntary offering 
to the sheriffs should Iw paid into the royal treasury. 
As the first recorded instance of any determined ofipo- 
sition to the king’s arbitrary will iii a mat t er of taxa- 
tion, the incident is of 
much constitutional 
importance. The 
saint’s protest seems 
to have bt'en suc- 
cessful, but the rela- 
tions with the king 
only grew more 
Btrainm. 

Soon after this the 
great matter of dis- 

S ute was readied in 
le resistance made 
by Thomas to the 
king’s officials when 
they attempted to as- 
sert jurisdiction over 
criminous clerks. The 
Question has been 
^ dealt with in some 

OFMA*TTR»OM,CANT.BBt,»T 

England (V, 436) . That the saint himself had no wish 
to be lenient w ith criminous (Jerks has been well shown 
by Norgate (Angevin Kings, ii, 22). It was with him 
simply a question of i)rinciple. 8i. Thomas seems all 
along to have suspected Henry of a design to strike at 
the independence of what, the king regained as a too 
powerful Ghurch. With this view Henry summoned 
the bishops at Westminster (1 Oct., 1103) to sanction 
certain os yet, unspecified articles which he called his 
grandfather’s customs {axritw corwws/M(/inc«),aneofthe 
known objects of which was to bring clerics guilty of 
crim(*s under the jurisdiction of the secular courts. 
The other bishops, as the demand was still in the 
vague, showed a willingness to submit, though with the 
condition “saving our order”, ujicn which Ht. Thomas 
inflfrxibly insisted. The king’s resentment was there- 
upon manifested by requiring the archbishop to sur- 
render certain cast lc;8 he had hitherto retained, and by 
oth(>r acts of unfriendliness. In deference to what he 
belie v(^d to be the poiie's wish, the archbishop in 
D(»cember consentx^d to make some concessions by 
giving a personal and private undertaking U) the king 
to obey his cu8U>mH “loyally and in good faith 
But when Henry shortly afterwards at Clarendon 
(13 Jan.. 1 164) sought to draw the saint on to a formal 
and public accqitance of the “Constitutions of 
Clarendon”, under which name the sixteen articles, 
the avitcB comuetudines as finally drafted, have been 
commonly known, St. Thomas, though at first yield- 
ing somewhat to the solicitations of the other bishops, 
in the end took up an attitude of uncompromising 
resistance. . ^ 

Then followed a period of unworthy and vindictive 
persecution. When opposinjg a claim made against 
him by John the Marshal, Thomas upon a fnvolous 
pretext was found guilty w contempt of court. For 
this he was sentence to pay £600; other den^d^or 
toge sums of money followed, and finally, though a 
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complete release of all claims agamst him as chan- 
cellor had been given on bis becoming archbishopi he 
was required to render an account of nearly aA tlm 
moneys which had passed through his hands in his 
discharge of the office. EventuaUy a sum of nearly 
£30,000 was demanded of him. His fellow bishops, 
^mmoned by Henry to a council at Northampton, 
implored him to throw himself unreservedly upon the 
king’s mercy, but St. Thomas, instead of yielding. 


solemnly warned them and threaten^ them. Then, 
after celebrating Mass, he took his archiepiscopal 

1 himself thus in 
I demanded that 
but in the con- 


_ liepii 

cross into his oim hand and presented himself thus in 
the royal council chamber. The king demanded that 


sentence should be passed upon him. 1 
fusion and discussion which ensued the saint with 

uplifted cross made 
his way out through 
the mob of an^ 
courtiers. He ned 
away secretly that 
night (13 Oct.. 1164), 
sailed in disgmse 
from Sandwich 
(2 Nov.), and, after 
being cordially wel- 
come by Louis VII 
of France, he threw 
I himself at the feet of 
Pope Alexander III, 
then at Sens, on 23 
Nov. The pope, 
who had given a 
cold reception to 
certain episcopal en- 
voys sent by Henry, 
welcomed the saipt 
very kindly, and re- 
fuel to accept his 
resignation of his 
„ ^ see. On 30 Nov., 

SWL o» THIJ Bra OF Thomas went to 

Showing tb« Martyrdom of St. Thom.. residence 

at the Cistercian Abbey of Pontigny m Burgundy, 



property and banishing 
threatened to wreak his vengeance on the whole 
Cistercian Order if they continued to harbour him. 

negotiations between Henry, the pope, and the 
archbishop dragged on for the next four years without 
the position being sensibly changed. Although the 
saint remained firm in his resistance to the principle of 
the Constitutions of Clarendon, he was willing to make 
any concessions that could be reasonably asked of 
him, and on 6 Jan., 1169, when the kings of England 
and JVance were in conference at Montmirail, he 
threw himself at Henry’s feet, but as he still refused 
to accept the obnoxious customs Henry repul^ him. 
At last in 1170 some sort of reconciliation was 
patched up. The question of the customs was not 
mentioned and Henry professed himself willing to be 
guided by the archbishop’s council as to amends due 
to the See of Canterbury for the recent violation of its 
rights in the crowning of Henry’s son by the Arch- 
bishop of York. On 1 Dec., 1170, St. Thomas again 
landed in England, and was received with every 
demonstration of popular enthusiasm. But trouble 
almost immediately occurred in connexion with the 
absolution of two of the bishops, whose sentence of 
excommunication St. Thomas had brought with him. 


as well as over the restoration by the de Broc family 
of the archbishop’s castle at Saltwood. How far 
Henry was directly responsible for the tragedy which 
soon aft«r occuitm on 29 Dec. is not quite dear. 
Four knights who came from France demanded the 
absolution of the bishops. St. Thomas would not 
comply. They left for a space, but came back at 


Vesper time with a band of armed men. To their 
angry question, “Where is the traitor?’’ the saint 
boldly ^lied, “Here I am, no traitor, but archbishop 
and priest of God.” They tried to drag him from 
tbe church, but were imable, and in the end they slew 
him where he stood, scattering his brains on the pave- 
ment. His faithful companion, Edward Grim, who 
bore his cross, was wounded in the struggle. 

A tremendous reaction of feeling followed this deed 
of blood. In an extraordinarily brief space of time 
devotion to the martyred archbishop had spread all 
through Europe. The pope promulgated the bull of 
canonization, little more than two years after the 
martyrdom, 21 Feb., 1173. On 12 July, 1174, 
Henry II did public penance, and was scourged at the 
archbishop’s tomb. An immense number of miracles 
were worked, and for the rest of the Middle Ages the 
shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury was one of the 
wealthiest and most famous in Europe. The mar- 
t 5 nr ’8 holy remains are believed to have been destroy^ 
in ^pt., 1538, when nearly all the other shrines in 
England were dismantled; but the matter is by no 
means clear, and, although the weight of learned 
opinion is adverse, there are still those who believe 
that a skeleton found in the cr 3 q)t in Januaw, 1888, is 
the body of St. Thomas. The story that Henry VIII 
in 1538 summoned the archbishop to stand his trial 
for high treason, and that when, in June, 1538, the 
trial had been held and the accused pronounced con- 
tumacious, the body was ordered to be disinterred and 
burnt, is probably apocryphal. 

By far the best English life is Morris, The Life of St. Tkomae 
Btcket (2nd ed., London, 1885); there is a somewhat fuller work 
of L’Huilubr, Saint Thomas de CantorMry (2 vola., Paris, 1891); 
the volume by Demimuid, St. Thomas Beckti (Paris, lte9), m 
the series Les Saints is not abreast of modem research. There 
are several excellent lives by Anglicans, of which Hutton, 
Thomas Becket (London, 1900), and the account by Nona ate in 
Diet. Nat. Biog., s. v. Thomas, known os Thomas d Becket, are 
probably the best. The biography by Robertson, Becket, 
Archbisnop of Canterbury (Ixindon, 1859), is not sympathetic. 

Nearly all the sources of the Life, as well as the books of 
miracles worked at the shrine, have been edited in the Rolls 
Series by Robertson under the title Materials for the History 
of Thomas Becket (7 vols., London, 1875-1883). The valuable 
Norse saga is edited in the same series by Maonubson, Thomas 
Saga Erkibyskups (2 vols., London, 1884). The chronicle of 
Garnibr de Pont 8. Maxencb, Vis de St. Thomas Martyr, has 
been edited by Hippeau (Paris, 1869). The miracles have been 
specially studied from an agnostic standpoint by Abbot, Thomas 
of Canterbury, his death miracles (2 vols., London, 1898). 
Some valuable material has been collected by Radford, Thomas 
of London before his Consecration (Cambridge, 1894). On the 
relics aoe Morris, Relics of St. Thomas (London, 1888) ; Thorn- 
ton, aeckeVs Bones (Canterbury, 1900); Ward, The Canterbury 
Pilgrimages (London, 1904); Warner in Eng. Hist. Rev,, VI 
(1891), 764-66. 

Herbert Thurston. 

Thomas Christians, Saint, an ancient body of 
Christiana on the east and west coasts of India, claim- 
ing spiritual descent from the Apostle St. Thomas. 
The subject will be treated under the following heads, 
viz.: — I. Their early traditions and their connexion 
with the Apostle St. Thomas; II. The Apostle’s tomb 
at Mylapur; III. This upheld by the Edessan 
Church; IV. For their earliest period they possess no 
written but a traditional histoi^; V. Record of these 
traditions embodied in a MS. Statement dated 1604 ; 
VI. The Syrian merchant Thomas Cana arrives in 
Malabar, an important event in their history and 
the social benefits therefrom; VII. The arrival also of 
two pious brothers, church-builders; VIII. Ancient 
stone crosses and their inscriptions; IX. Their early 
prelates; X. Were these Christians infected with Nes- 
torianism before 1599? XI. Medieval travellers on 
the Thomas Christians: XII. Their two last Syrian 
bishops; XIII. Archbishop Menezes and the Synod of 
Diainper; XIV. Their first three Jesuit bishops; XV. 
The Carmelite Period; XVI. Two Latin Vicars Apos- 
tolic: XVII. Divided into three vicariates with nar 
tive bishops. 

I. Interest in the history of these Christians arises 
from more than one feature. Their ancient descent at 
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oaoe attraota attention. Theophilus (surnamed the 
Indian) , an Arian, sent by Emperor Constantius (about 
3M) on a mission to Arabia Felix and Abyssinia, 
is one of the earliest, if not the first, who draws our at- 
tention to them. He had been sent when very young 
a hostage a DiixmSy by the inhabitants of the Maldives, 
to the Komans in the reign of Constantine the Great. 
His travels are recorded by Philostorgius, an A nan 
Greek Church historian, who relates tliat Theophilus, 
after fulfilling his mission to the Hornerites, sailecl to 
his island home. Thence he visited other parts of 
India, reforming many things — for the Christians of 
the place heard the reading of the Go^el in a sitting, 
etc. This reference to a bodv of Christians with 
church, priest, and liturgy, in the immtxliate vicinity 
of the Maldives, can only apply to a Christian Church 
and faithful on the adjacent coast of India, and not to 
Ceylon, which was well known even then undtT its 
own designation, Taprobane. The people referretl to 
were then Christians known as a body who had th(*ir 
liturgy in the Syriac language and inhabitcxi the west 
coast of India, i. e. Malabar. This C^hurch is next men- 
tioned and located by Cosmas Indicopleustes (about 
635) “in Male [Malabar] where the popper grows ” ; 
and he adds that the Christians of Ceylon, wliom he 
specifies as Persians, and “those of Malabar” (the lat- 
ter he leaves unspecified, so they must have bi^en na- 
tives of the country) had a bishop residing at Caliana 
(Kalyan), ordained in Persia, and one likewise on the 
Island of Socotra. 

II. St. Gregory of Tours (Glor. Mart.), before 590, 
reports that Theodore, a pilgrim who Iiad gone to 
Gaul, told him that in that jiart of India where the 
C(yrpu8 (bones) of Thomas the Apostle had first rested 
(Mylapur on the east or Coromand<‘l Coast of India) 
there stood a monastery and a church of striking di- 
mensions and elaborately adorned, adding: “After a 
long interval of time these remains had been removed 
thence to the city of Edessa. ” The location of the 
first tomb of the Apostle in India is proof both of his 
martyrdom and of his Aix)stolate in India. The (*vi- 
dence of Theodore is that of an eye-witness who had 
visited both tombs — the first in India, while the sec- 
ond was at Edessa. The primitive Christians, there- 
fore, found on both coasts, east and west, witness to 
and locate the tomb at Mylapur, “St. Thomas”, a 
little to the south of Madras; no other place in India 
lays any claim to possess the tomb, nor do(;s any other 
country. On these facts is ba.sed theur claim to be 
known as St. Thomas Christians. 

III. Further proof may be adduced to ju.stify this 
claim. A Syrian ecclesiastical calendar of an early 
date confirms the above. In the quotation given b(‘- 
low two points are to be noted which support its an- 
tiquity — the fact of the name given to Edevssa and the 
fact that the memory of the translation of the Apos- 
tle’s relics was so fresh to the writer that the name of 
the individual who had brought them was yet remem- 
bered. The entry reads : “ 3 July, St. Thommi who was 
pierced with a lance in India. His body is at Urhai 
[the ancient name of Edessa) having been brought 
there by the merchant Khabin. A great festival. 

It is only natural to expect that we should receive 
from Edessa first-hand evidence of the removal of ^e 
relics to that city; and we are not disappointed, for St. 
Ephraem, the great doctor of the Syrian Cliurch, has 
left us ample details in his writings. Ephraem came 
to Edessa on the surrender of Nisibis to the Persians, 
and he lived there from 363 to 373, when he died. 
This proof is found mostly in his rhythmical comp(^ 
sitions. In the forty-second of his “Carmina Nisi- 
bina” (Leipzig, 1866) he tells us that the Apostle w^ 
put to death in India, and that his remains were sub- 
sequently buried at Edessa, brought there by a mer- 
ohant — ^but his name is never given; apparently at 
that date the name had dropped out of popular 

ory. The safne is repeated in varying form in several 


of his hjinns edite<i by I.,ivmy (Ephr. Hymni et Ser- 
mones, IV). “It was to a laud ot dork people he was 
sent, to clothe them by Baptism in white robes. His 
grateful dawn dispelled India’s painful darkness. It 
was his mission tt> eejwuse India to the One-Begotten. 
The merchant is blesstni for having brought so nttat a 
treasure. Edessa thus became Uie blc^ed city by 
pciasessing the greatest pearl India could yield. 
Thomas works miracles in India, and at Edessa 
Thomas is dcstincKl to baptize peoples perverse and 
stwqied in darkness, and that in the land of India. ** 

For fuller pnsif of the A{K>stlcship of St. Thomas 
the reader is referred to the work of the present writer 
“India ami the Aix>8tle Saint Thomas” (liOndon, 
UM)5). This short excursus was necessary to estab* 
hsh the claim of tlie Christians on the coast and espe- 
cially that of the Malabar Syrian Church to be the 
daugliter of the Apostle St. Thomas. 

ly. TIk'so (^instiaiiH liayo no written rixsords of 
the incidi'iits of their social life fn>in the time of their 
first conversion down to the arrival of the Portuguese 
on tlie (HUist, just ivs India hatl no history until the ar- 
rival of the MohamnuHlans. 

V. Fortuiiat,(*ly the British Museum has a large 
collection consisting of several folio volumes contain- 
ing MSS. lettcTs, nqHirts, etc., of Jesuit missions in 
India and elsewhere* among thi'se in addl. vol. 9853, 
beginning with the loaf H6 in iiencil and 525 in ink, 
there is a “Report” on the “Serra” (the name by 
which tilt' Portuguf'se dcM?ignat<*d Malabar), written 
in Portuguese by a Ji'suit missionary, b(»aring the date 
1604 but not sigiiinl by the writer; there is evidence 
that this “Re|K)rt” was known U> F. de Souza, author 
of the “Orionte ConquistiMlo”, and utilized by him. 
The writi'r has can*fully put together the traditional 
record of these ("hristians; the document is yet un- 
published, hence its irniHirtance. Extracts from the 
same, covering what can be said of the early part of 
this history, will offer the best guarantei^ that can bo 
off(‘reil. Tlie writer of the “Hejxirt” distinctly in- 
forins us that ihes(» ('Christians had no written rc'cords 
of aiicK'iit history, but ndied entirely on traditions 
handed down by tiieir elders, and to tlHisc they were 
most tenaciously attaclunl. 

Gf their earliest period tradition records that after 
tlie death of the AjKistle his disciples remained faith- 
ful for a long time, th(< Faith was propagated with 
great zeal, and the Church increivscnl considerably. 
But later wars and famine supervening, the Bt. 
Tliomas (Jhristians of Mylapur got scattenxl and 
sought refuge elsewhere^ and many of them returned 
to paganism. Thc^ Christians, however, who were on 
the CSichin side, fared bc*tter than the formc?r, spread- 
ing from Goulao (Ouilon) to Palur (Paleur), a village 
in the north of Malabar. These hacl fared better, as 
they lived under native princes who rarely interfered 
with tlieir Faith, and they probably never suffered 
r(‘ai persc^cution such as befell their brethren on the 
other coast; besides, one of the paramount rajahs of 
Malabar, Cheruman Pcjrumal, had conferred on 
them a civil status. The common tradition in the 
country holds that from the time of the Apostle seven 
cliurclie.8 were erected in different parts of the coun- 
try, besidfis the one which the Ajwstle himself had 
erectfid at Mylafuir. This tradition is most tena- 
ciously held and is confinncxl the “Report”. It 
further aH8<3rtH that the Aiwstle Thomas, after preach- 
ing to the inhabitants of the Island ot Bocotra and 
establishing therci a Christian community, had come 
over to Malabar and landc*!! at the ancient jwrt of 
Cranganore. They hold that after preaching in Mal- 
abar the Apostle went over to Mylapur on the Coro- 
mandel Coast; this is practicable tlirough any of the 
many paths across the dividing mountain ranges 
which were well known and much freguonted in oloen 
times. The Socotrians had yet retained their Faith 
when in 1542 St. Francis Xavier visited them on hie 
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way to India. In a letter of 18 Sept, of the same year, 
adoressed to the Society at Rome, he has left an m- 
teresting account of the degenerate state of the Chris- 
tians he found there, who were Nestorians. He also 
tells us they render special honours to the Apostle 
St. Thomas, claiming to be descendants of the Chris- 
tians begotten to Jesus Christ by that Apostle. By 
1680 when the Carmelite Vincenzo Mana di Santa 
Catarina landed there he found Christianity quite 
extinc^ only faint traces yet lingering. The extinc- 
tion of this primitive Christianity is due to the op- 

E ression of the Arabs, who now form the main popu- 
ition of the island, and to the scandalous neglect 
of the Nestorian Patriarchs who in former timc» were 
wont to suimly the bishop and clergy for the island. 
When St. Francis visited the island a Nestorian 
priest was still in charge. 

VI. There is one incident of the long period of iso- 
lation of the Bt. Thomas Christians from the rest of 
the Christian world which they are never tired of re- 
lating, and it is one of considerable importance to 
them for the civil status it conferred ana secured to 
them in the country. This is the narrative of the ar- 
rival of a Syrian merchant on their shores, a certain 
Mar Thoma Cana — the Portuguese have named him 
Cananeo and styled him an Armenian, which he was 
not. He arrivea by ship on the coast and entered the 
port of Cranganore. The King of Malabw^ Cheru- 
man Perumal, was in the vicinity, and receiving infor- 
mation of his arrival sent for him and admitted him 
to his presence. Thomas was a wealthy merchant 
who had probably come to trade; the king took a liking 
to the man, and when he expressed a wish to acquire 
land and make a settlement the king readily acceded 
to his request and lot him purchase land, then unoc- 
cupied, at Cranganore. Under the king’s orders 
Thomas soon collected a number of Christians from 
the surrounding country, which enabled him to start a 
town on the ground marked out for his occupation. 
He is said to have cxillected seventy-two Christian 
families (this is the traditional number always men- 
tion^), and to have installed them in as many 
separate houses erected for them* attached to each 
dwelling was a sufficient piece of land for vegetable culti- 
vation lor the support of the family as is the custom 
of the country, lie also erected a dwelling for him- 
self and eventually a church. The authorization to 
possess the land and dwellings erected was granted to 
Thomas by a deed of the paramount Lord and Rajah 
of Malabar, Cheruman Perumal, said to have been 
the last of the line, the country having been subse- 
quently divided among his feudatories. (The details 
given above as well as what follows of the copper plate 
grant are taken from the “Report”.) The same re- 
cords (dso speak of several privileges and honours by 
the king to Thomas himself, his descendants, and to 
the Thomas Christians, by which the latter commu- 
nity obtained rank and a social status above the 
lower classes, and which made them equal to the 
N^ars. the middle class in the country. 

The deed read as follows: — “May Cocurangon [per- 
sonal name of the king] be prosperous, enioy a long 
life and live 100,000 years, divine servant of the gods, 
strong, true, just, fufl of aood deeds, reasonable, pow- 
erful over the whole earth, happy, conquering, glori- 
ous. rightly prosperous in the service ot the gods, in 
Malabar, in the city of the Mahadeva [the gr^t idol 
of the temple in the vicinity of Cranganore] reigning 
in the year of Mercury on the seventh day [Portu- 
guese text: elle no tepo de Mercurio de feu to no dia, 
etc.] of the month of March before the full moon the 
same king Cocuran^n being in Caroallur there landed 
Thomas Cana, a chief man who arrived in a ship wish- 
ing to see the farthest parts of the East. And some 
men seeing how he arrived informed the king. The 
king hims^ came and saw and sent for the chief man 
Thmnasi and he disembarked and came before the 


king, who spoke graciously to him. To honour him 
he gave him his name, styling him Cocurangon Cai^ 
and he went to rest in his place, and the king gave him 
the city of Mogoderpatanam (Cranganore) for ever. 
And the same kmg being in his great prosperity went 
one day to hunt in the forest, and he hastily sent for 
Thomas, who came and stood before the king in a 
propitious hour, and the king consulted the astrologer. 
Ana afterwards the king spoke to Thomas that he 
should build a town in that forest, and he made rever- 
ence and answered the king: *I r^uire this forest for 
myself’, and the king grants it to him for ever. And 
forthwith another day he cleared the forest and he 
cast his eyes upon it in the same year on the eleventh 
of April, and in a propitious time gave it to Thomas 
for a heritage in the name of the king, who laid the 
first stone of the church and of the house of Thomas 


Cana, and he built there a town for all, and he en- 
tered the church and prayed there on the same day. 
After these thii^ Thomas himself went to the feet of 
the king and offered his gifts, and afto this he asked 
the king to give that land to him and his descendants: 
and he measured out two hundred and sixty-four ele- 
phant cubits and gave them to Thomas and his de- 
scendants for ever, and jointly sixty-two houses which 
immediately were erected there, and gardens with 
their enclosures and paths and boundaries and inner 
yards. And he granted him seven kinds of musical 
instruments and all honours and the right of travel- 
ling in a palanquin, and he conferred on him dignity 
and the privilege of spreading carpets on the ground 
and the use of sandals, and to erect a pavilion at his 
gate and ride on elephants, and also granted five 
taxes to Thomas and jfiis companions, both men and 
women, for all his relations and to the followers of his 
law for ever. 

The said king gave his name and these princes wit- 
nessed it . . .” 

Then follow the names of eight witnesses, and a 
note is added by the Portuguese translator that this is 
the document by which the Emperor of all Malabar 
gave the land of Cranganore to Thomas Cana and also 
to the Christians of St. Thomas. This document, 
transcribed from the MS. “Report”, has been 
carefully translated into English, as it forms the 
“Great Charter” of the St. Thomas Christians. The 
“Report” adds: “and because at that time they 
reckoned the era in cycles of twelve years according 
to the course, therefore they say in the Olla [Malay- 
alam term for a document written on palm leaf] that 
the said settlement was founded in the year of Mer- 
cury . . . that mode of reckoning is totally forgot- 
ten, because for the last seven hundred and seventy- 
nine years in all this Malabar time has been reckoned 
by the Quilon era. However, since the said Perumal, 
as we have said above, died more than a thousand and 
two hundred years, it follows: that the same number 
of years have elapsed since the Church and Christians 
were established at Cranganore. ” The writer of the 
“Report” had previously stated “it is one thousand 
and two hundred and fifty and eight years since Peru- 
mal died on the first of March”. Deducting the date 
of the “Report” this would give a. d. 346 for his 
death. Die^ de Couto (Decada XII), quoting the 
above grant m full, says that the Syrian Christians fix 
A, D. 811 as corresponding to the date borne on the 
grant; the first is far too early, and the second is an 
approximately probable date. The “Report” in- 
forms us that the copper plates on which this deed or 
g-ant was inscribed were taken away to Portujjal by 
Franciscan Fathers, who left behina a translation of 
the same. It is known that the Syrian Bishem of Mal- 
abar, Mar Jacob, had deposited with the Factor of 
Cochin all the Syrian copper grants for safe custody; 

E roviding however that when necessary access could 
e had to the same. Gouveaatp. 4 of his “Jornada” 
says that after having remainea there for some long 
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time they could uot be found and were lost through 
8ome carelessness: de CoutiO asserts the same m the 
passage quoted above and also elsewhere. In 18()6 
at the suggestion of Rev. Claude Buchanan, Colonel 
Macaulay, the British resident, ordered a careful 
search for them and they turned up in the record room 
of Cochin town. The tables then found contained (1) 
the grant to Irani Cortton of Cranganore, and (2) the 
set of plat^js of the grant to Maruvan Sopir Iso of 
Quilon, but those of the grant to Thomas Cana were 
not among them; had they not been removetl they 
would have been found with the other plates; this (‘oh- 
firms the statement of the writer of the “ H(‘port.” that 
they had been taken to Portugal. From what is 
stated in the royal deed to Thomas Cana it may lye 
taken for granted that the latter brought with him a 
small colony of Syrians from Mcsojiotamia, for the 
privileges conceded include his companions, both 
men and women, and all his relations. 

VII. Besides the arrival of Thomas Cana and his 
colony, by which the early Christians benefited con- 
siderably, the “Report” also lecords the arrival on 
this coast of two individuals named Soper Iso and 
Prodho; they are said to have bten broth(*ra and are 
supiKised to have been Syrians. The “ Rc^port” gives 
the following details : they came to jwsaess a promon- 
tory opposite Paliport on the north side, which is 
called Maliankara, and they entered the port with a 
large load of timber to build a church; and m the Chal- 
dean books of this Serra there is no mention of them, 
except that they were brot hers, came to Quilon, built, a 
church there, and worked some miracles. After 
death they were buried in the church they had erected ; 
it is said that the> built other smallei churches in th(5 
country: they were r(*garded as pious m(*n and were 
later called saints, their own church wtis eventually 
dedicated to them as well as others in the count ry. 
Archbishop Alexis Menezes aft(Twards (^hanged the 
dedication of these churches to other saints in the 
Roman Calendar. Then* is one important item that 
the “Report” has pre.aerved: “the said brothers built 
tlie church of Quilon in t.ht* hundn'dth year after the 
foundation of Quilon.” (This era commences from 25 
August, A. D. 825, and the date will thus b(' a, d 925). 
The second of the aforesaid copper-plati*8 mentions 
Meruvan Sober Iso, one of tin* above two brothers. 
The “Report” also makes mention of pilgrims com- 
ing from Mesopotamia to visit the shrine of the Ajkih- 
tle at Mylapur; some of these at times would settle 
there and others in Malabar. It may be stated here 
that the Syrians of Malabar are as a body natives of 
the land by descent, and the Syriac trait in them is 
that of their liturgy, which is in the Syriac language. 
They call themselves Syrians by way of distinction 
from the other body of Christians on the coast, who 
belong to the Latin Rite. The honorific appellation 
bestowed upon them by the rulers of the country is 
tliat of Mapkiy which signifies great son or chikl, and 
they are commonly so called by the p(*opl(*; this af)- 
pelfation had also been given to the descjendants of 
Arabs in the country; the St. Thomas Christians now 
prefer to be called Nasrani (Nazarenes), the designa- 
tion given by the Mohammedans to all Christians. 

VIII. There are certain stone crosses of ancient 
date in southern India, bearing inscriptions in Pahlavi 
letters. Extraordinary legends have bi^'ii spread 
about them in some parts of Europe; the present 
writer was shown an engraving purriorting to repro- 
duce one of them, with a legend of the ApistolaU* and 
martyrdom of St. Thomas, a reproduction of the in- 
scription on his cross. This was attached to the cal- 
endar of one of the dioceses of France, and this writer 
was asked if it were authentic. 

To prevent the spreading of such reports it may ^ 
useful to state here that of these crosses one is in the 
Church of Mount St. Thomaj^ Mylapur, discovered in 
1547 after the arrival of the Portuguese m India; the 


other is in the church of Kottayam, Malid)ar. Both 
are of Nestorian origin, arc engraved as a bas-relief 
on a flat stone with ornainental dtHxirations around the 
croas, and bear an inscription. The inscription has 
Iwn variously road. Dr. Burnell, an Indian an- 
tiquary, says that both crosses bear the same inscrip- 
tion, and offer the following reading: “ In punishment 
by the cn>ss was the suffering of this one. Who is tho 
true Christ, God above and Guide ev*er pure. ” These 
crosses bear some resemblance to the Syro-Chint*se 
Nestorian monument discovered in 1625 at 8ingan-fu. 
an ancient capital of China, but ert»cte<l in 781, ana 
commemorating the arrival in China of Chaldean 
Nestorian missumiiries in Gild. 

I.X. Of the pndates who governe*d the Church in 
India aft('r the Aixistle's death very little is known; 
that little is collectc'd and repriKlucHl here. John the 
Persian, who was pr<»sent at the Comieil of Nice (325), 
is the first knowm to history claiming the title. In his 
signature to the decrees of the (Council he stylos him- 
self- John the Persian jpresidmg] over the churchos in 
all Persia and Great India. The designation iniplii^ 
that he was the | primate) Mt'tropoliian of Persia and 
also the Bishop of Great India. As metro|:K>litan and 
chief bishop of the lOast ho may have i*eprt*mmted at 
th(‘ council the Catholics of Seloucia. liis control of 
the Church in India could only have b(*(*n exercised 
by his sending prii'sts und(*r his jurisdiction to min- 
ister to those Christians. It is not known at what 
date India first commenc(*d to have n^sident bishops; 
but betwiHMi the yvurn 530-35 Cosnuis Indioopleustes 
in his “To|K)grapliia” informs us of the presence of a 
bishop residing at (^.aliana, tho m<»d(*rn Kalyan at a 
short distance from Bombay. I'hat residence w^, 
in all probability, chosen because it wtAs then the chief 
port of commerce on tin* west coast of India, and had 
(*asy acc(*HH and communication with Persia. We 
know later of a cont(*ntion which took place betwinm 
Jesuab of Adiab<*ne tin* Nestorian Patriarch and Sim- 
eon of Ravardshir, the M('troi)olitan of Persia, who 
had left India unprovided with bishops for a long 
jieriod. The patriarch reproaoluxl him severely for 
this gross negl(*ct. Wo may take it that iij) to the 
period (>5(V (K) th<^ bishops sent to India, as Cosnuw 
nas said, w(Te consectrated in Persia, but after this 
gross n(*gle(Tt the imtriarch reserved to himself tho 
clioice and cons(*cration of the prelates In* s(»nt out to 
Iiulia, and this practice w'lis continued till the arrival 
of the Portuguese on the coast in 1504. 

],e (iuK'ii i>lac(*8 the two bridhers Hoper Iso and 
Prodho on the list of bishops of India, but Indian tradi- 
tion gives it no support, and in this the British Must'um 
MS. Heiiort and Gouvea {Jornada, p. 5) concur. 
The brothers w'cre known os church-builders, and 
were reputed to be holy men. Moreover, to include 
Thomas Cana in tlu* list of bishofis is prefKisterous on 
the face of the evidence of the copiMT-plate grant. 
The “H(*ix)rt” mentions a long priod when there was 
neither bishop nor priest surviving in the* land, for 
they had all died out; the only clerical survival was a 
deacon far advanced in age. The* ignorant Christians, 
finding thcmst’lves without prelates, made him say 
Mass and even ordain others, but as semn os nrelates 
came from Babylon they imt a stop ti> this disorder. 
Tlu* next authentic information we have on this head 
conujs from tlie Vatican Library and has been pub- 
lishml by Asw^mani (Bibl. Or., Ill, 589). It consists 
of a statement c>oncerning two Nestorian bishops and 
their (jompanions and a letter from the former written 
in Hyriao to the patriarch announcing their WTival, 
daUui 1504; there is a translation in Latin oddcHtto 
tho documents. In 1490 the Christians of Malabar 
dcispatched tlirce messengers to ask the Ne^itonan 
Patriarch to send out bishops; one died on the joiir- 
ney, the other two presented themselves before the 
patriarch and delivered their message; two monks 
were selected and the Patriarch consecrated them 
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biahops, asaignii^ to one the name of Thomas and to 
the other that of John. The two bishops started on 
their journey to India accompanied by the two messen- 

g ers. On arrival they were received with great joy 
y the people, and the bishops commenced consecra- 
ting altars and ordaining a large number of priests ^*as 
they had been for a long time deprived of bishops 
One of them; John; remained in India; while the 
other; ThomaS; accompanied by Joseph; one of the 
two messengers; returned to Mesopotamia; taking 
with them tne offerings collected for the patriarch. 
Joseph returned to India in 1493, but Thomas re- 
mained in Mesopotamia. 

After about ten years, when the nex^atriarch or- 
dained three other bishops for India, Tnomas went 
back with them. These new bishops were also chosen 
from the monks, one was named Jaballa (he was the 
metropolitan), the second was named Denha. and the 
third Jacob. These four bishops took ship from Or- 
mus and landed at Kananur; they found there some 
twenty Portuguese who had recently arrived and pre- 
sented themselvfis to them, said they were Christians, 
explained their condition and rank, and were kindly 
treated. Ol this large number of bishops only one 
remained to work, and this was Macr Jacob; the other 
three, including the metropolitan, after a short time 
returned to their country. Gouvea adds that they 
were either dissatisfied with their charge or did not 
like the country. The Portuguese writers mention 
only two bishops as residents. John who had come 
before their arrival in India ana Mar Jacob. Nothing 
further is known of John, but Jacob lived in the coun- 
try till his death. St. Francis Xavier makes a very 
pretty elogium of him in a letter written to King John 
III of Portugal on 20 Jan., 1549. *‘Mar Jacob [or 
Jaoome Abuna, as 8t. Francis styles him] for forty-five 
years has served God and your Highness in these 
parts, a very old, a virtuous, and a holy man, and at 
the same time unnoticed by your Highness and by al- 
most all in India. God rewards him ... He is no- 
ticecl only by the Fathers of St. Francis, and they 
take so good care of him that nothing more is wanted. 
... He has laboured much among the Christians of 
St. Thomas, and now in his old age he is very obedient 
to the customs of the Holy Mother Church of Rorae.'^ 
This elogium of St. Francis suras up his career for the 
forty-five years ho worked in Malabar (1504-49). He 
came out as a Nestorian, remained such during his 
early years^ but gradually as he came in touch with 
the Catholic miasionaries he allowed them to preach 
in his churches and to instruct his people; in his old 
age he left Cranganore and went to live in the Fran- 
ciscan convent at Cochin and there he died in 1549. 
There remain two others — the last of the Mesopota- 
mian prelates who presided over these Christians — 
Mar Joseph and Mar Abraham; their career will be 
detailed further on. 

X. When Cosmas gave us the information of the 
existence of a Christian community in ‘‘Male (Mala- 
bar) where the pepper is grown'’ he also supplied us 
with additional details: that they have a bishop resid- 
ing at Kalyan; that in Taprobano [Ceylon] “an island 
of interior India where the Indian Ocean is s tuated” 
there is a “Christian Church with clero^ and the 
faithful; similarly in the island of Diosoordis [Socotra] 
in the same Indian Ocean”. Then he enumerates 
the churches in Arabia Felix, Bactria. and among the 
Huns; and all these churches are by nim represented 
to be controlled by the Metropolitan of Persia. Now 
at that time the holder of this dignity was Patrick, 
the tutor, as Assemani designates nim, of Thomas of 
Edessa, a prominent Nestorian to which i^t Cosmas 
also belonged; hence his interest in suppl3dng all these 
details. The bishop and clergy whom the Metropoli- 
tan, Patrick, woula send out to all the above-men- 
tioned places and churches would and must have been 
undoubtedly infected with me and the same heresy. 


Hence it is q^te safe to conclude that at the time of 
the visit of ^smas to India (a. d. 530-35) aU these 
churches, as also the Church in India, were holding 
the Nestorian doctrine of their bishops and priests. 
Nor should this historical fact cause surprise when we 
take into consideration the opportunities, the bold at- 
titude and violent measures adopted by the promoters 
of this heresy after expulsion from tne Roman Em- 
pire. When the Emperor Zeno ordered Cyrus, Bishop 
of Edessa. to purge his diocese of that heresy (a. d. 
489); the Nestorians were forced to seek refuge across 
the Roman boundary into Persia. Among them were 
the banished professors and students of the Persian 
School of Edessa, the centre of the Nestorian error, 
and they found refuge and protection with Barsumas, 
Metropolitan of Nisibis, himself a fanatical adherent 
of Nestorius. Barsumas at this time also held from 
the Persian king the office of governor of the frontier. 

With the influence Barsumas possessed at court it 
was an easy thing for him to make the king, already so 
disposed, believe that the actual bishops holding sees 
in nis territory were friendly to his enemies, the Ro- 
mans. and that it would be better to replace them by 
men ne knew who would owe allegiance only to the 
Persian monarch. This stratagem rapidly succeeded 
in capturing most of those sees; and the movement be- 
came so strong that although Barsumas predeceased 
Acka (Acacius), the occupant of the chief see of Seleu- 
cia, a Catholic, yet a Nestorian was selected to suc- 
ce^ the latter (a. d. 496). Thus within the short 
space of seven years the banished heresy sat mistress 
on the throne of Selefucia, in a position to force every 
existing see eastward of the Roman Empire to em- 
brace the heresy and to secure its permanence. Thus 
the Indian Church suffered the same fate which behdl 
the Churches of Persia, and by 530-35 we find that she 
has a Nestorian prelate consecrated in Persia and pre- 
siding at Kalyan over her future destiny. If further 
proof is wanted to uphold the above finding, we offer 
the following historical facts of the control exercised 
by the Nestorian Patriarch. In 650-60, as above 
stated, Jesuab of Adiabene claimed authority over 
India and reproached Simeon of Revardshir, the Met- 
ropolitan of Persia, for not having sent bishops to 
India and so deprived that Church of the succession 
of her ministry. In 714-28 Saliba Zacha, another 
Nestorian Patriarch, raised the see of India to metro- 
politan rank. Again in 857 Theodosius, another Nes- 
torian Patriarch, included the See of India among the 
exempted which, owing to distance from the patri- 
archal see, should in future send letters of communion 
but once in six years. This ruling was subse- 
quently incorporated in a synodal canon. 

If we look to the general tradition of the St. Thomas 
Christians it will be found that all their prelates came 
from Babylon, the ancient residence as they say, of the 
Patriarch or Catholicos of the East. It is further 
known and acknowledged by them that whenever 
they remained deprived of a bishop for a long time 
they used to send messengers to that Patriarchate 
asking that bishops be sent out to them. Sufficient 
proof of this practice has been given above when dis- 
cussing the arrival of four bishops in 1504. The Holy 
See was fully aware that the Malabar Christians were 
under the control of the Nestorian Patriarch. When 
Julius III gave Sulaka his Bull of nomination as the 
Catholic Chaldean patriarch, he distinctly laid down 
the same extent of jurisdiction which had l^n claimed 
and controlled by his late Nestorian predecessor; 
hence in the last clause it is distinctly laid down: “In 
Sin Massin et Calicuth et tota India. ” It becomes 
necessary to fix this historical truth clearly, because 
during this ddoade some of the younger gen^ation in 
Malabar have begun to deny this hii^rical fact. 
They would wish people to beueve that all the Portu- 
guese missionaries, bishops, priests, and writers were 
oompletely mistal^ when tliey styled them Nesto- 
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rians in belief, and because of this false report all sub- 
sequent writers continued to call them Nestorians. 
The reader who has gone through the statement of 
facts above related must be conscious that such an at- 
tempt at distorting or boldly denying public facts is 
utterly hopeless. They maintain, in support of their 
false view, that there always had been a small body 
among the Chaldeans in Mesopotamia who remained 
attached to the true Faith, and from them they rtv- 
ceived their bishops. This plea is historically false 
for the bishops they received all came to them from 
the Nestorians, and as to the hypothesis of the exist- 
ence during all those centuric^s back of a Catholic party 
among the Nestorian Chaldeans, it is too absurd to 
discussed. It was only after the convc'rsion of Suhika 
in 1552 that the Chaldeans in part returned to the 
unity of faith. The truth is that the Malabar Church 
remained from a. d. 496 up t ill then in heresy. 

XL During the centurii's that, these Christians were. 
isolated from the re^t of Christendom their sole inter- 
course was limited to Mesopotamia whence the Nes- 
torian Patriarch would from time to time supply them 
with prelates. But from the clos<; of the thirteent h 
century Western travellers, chiefly missioiiaric's 8(‘nt 
out by the popes, sent to the West occasional news of 
their existence. Some of these it will be useful to re- 
produce here. The first who informed the world of 
the existence of these St. Thomas Christians was Friar 
John of Monte Corvino. After he hatl spent several 
years as a missionary in Persia and adjoining coun- 
tries, he proceeded to China, passing through the In- 
dian ports between the years 1292 and 1294. He t ells 
us in a letter written from Cambales (Peking) in 1305 
that he had remained thirteen months in that part of 
India where the Church of St, Thomas the Apostle 
stood (Mylapore) ; ho also baptized in diff(‘rent places 
about one hundred persons. In tlu^ same letter he 
says that there were in Malabar a few Christians and 
Jews, but they were of little worth; he also says that 
'‘the inhabitants persecute much the Christians’^ 
(Yule, “Cathay and the Way Thither”, I). 

The next visitor is Marco Polo, who on his return 
from China (c. 1293H<^w^he(l the India of St. Thomas. 
Of his tomb he tells us: “The brjdy of Messer Saint 
Thomas the Apostle lies in the province of Malabar, 
at a certain little town having no gn^at p^ulation; 
'tis a place where few traders go . , . Both Christians 
and Saracens however greatly frequ(*nt it in pilgi’im- 
age, for the Saracens also hold the Saint in j^reat r(*v- 
erencc. . . . The Christians who go in piljo'image 
take of the earth from the place where the Saint. wa.s 
killed and give a pc^rtion therwf to any who is sick, 
and by the power of God and of St. Thomas the sick 
man is incontinently cured. . . . The Christians , 
he resumes later, “who have charge of the* church have 
a great number of Indian nut trees [cocoanuts], an<l 
thereby get their living” (Marco Polo, Yules, 2nd 
edit., II, 338). Friar Jordan, a Dominican, came to 
India as a missionary in 1321 ; he then had as com- 
panions four Franciscan friars, but on approacrimg 
India he had parted from them to make diversion; in 
the meanwhile the vessel conveying the others w^s by 
stress of weather compelled to enter Tana, a 
the west coast, where the Khasi of the put them 
to death as they would not embrace Mohammediiii- 
ism; the feast of Blesscxi Thomas of Tr»lentino and his 
companions is fixed on 6 April in the “ Martyrologium 
Romanum”. Later Jordanus, hearing what had hap- 
pened, rescued their bodies and gave them burial, lie 
must then have gone back to Europe, fur he 
heard of in France in 1330, when Po)^ John 
consecrated him at Avignon Bishop of ^ 

left for the East the same year 
the pope, one to the chief of the Chnstians of Qml 
and the other to the Christians 
town on the Gulf of Manaar. In the first the p^ 
beseeches "that divisions cease and clouds of «Tor 


stain not the brijghtness of faith of all generated by the 
waters of baptism . . . and that the phantom of 
schism and wilful blindness of unsullied faith darken 
not the vision of those who believe in Christ and adore 
His name”. 

Much the same in other wonls is repeated in the 
second letter, and they are urged to unity with the 
Holy Catholic Roman Church. Tlie pope recom- 
mends the bishop to the kindness of the p^ple, and 
thanks them for that shown to the friars who are 
working among them. All we know is that Bishop 
Jordanus was sent out with tlu'se letters, but notliing 
further is heard of him. He wroto a small book 
named “Mirabilia”, tdited bv Col. A. Yule for the 
Hakluyt. Hociety, published m 1863 (sw also “Ca* 
thay”, I, 184). Tlie next visitor is Blessed Oderio of 
Pordenone, who about 1324-25 landed at Tana, re^ 
covered the bodies of the four friars, Thomas and his 
eompanioiis who had there sufTc^red martyrdom, and 
conveyed them to China. On his way he halt^ at 
Quilon, which he calls Palundmm; thence he took pas- 
mgeon a Chinese junk for a certain city called Zayton 
in China. Ho mentions the Christians at Quilon, and 
that at Myla|X)re there were fourteen houses of Nes- 
torians (“ Cathay ”j 1. 57). A few years later Gio- 
vanni de Marignolh, tlie papal delegate to China, ar- 
rived at Quilon. He stayrd there at a church cledi- 
cattd to Ht. George, Ix^longing to the I.atin Rite, and 
he adorned it with fine paintings and taught there the 
Holy Law. After dwelling there for upwards of a 
year he sailed to visit the shrine of the AjKistlc; he calls 
the town Miraiwlm. After describing the culture of 
pepper on the coast he adds: “the p«^piH»r does not 
grow in fon'sts but in gardens preparwf for the pur- 
pose; nor are the Saracens the proiirietors, but the 
Christians of St. Thomas, and these are t he masters of 
the public weighing-office” [customs’ office]. Before 
quitting Quilon he ereoUd a monument U) commom- 
orati; his visit, and this was a marble pillar with a 
stone cross on it, intended to last, os he says, till the 
world’s end. “It had the porie’s arms ”, he says, "and 
my own engraved on it, with an inscription both in 
Indian and Latin characters. I conswTated and 
blessed it in the presence of an infinite multitude of 
pwifile. ” The monument stood there till late in the 
ninot(*enth century, when by the gradual erosion of the 
e(»ast it fell into the «*a and disappeared. He con- 
cludes his narrative by saying that after staying 
a year and four months he took leave of the 
brethren, i. e. the missionaries who were working in 
that field. 

XII. The two last Syrian bisho{>s were Mar Joseph 
Sulaka and Mar Abraham; l)oth arrived in Malabar 
after the arrival of the Portuguese. Their cose pr^ 
Hcnts two questions for discussion; were they canoni- 
cally appointed, and had they completely rejected 
Nestorianism? As to the first there is no doubt that 
his appointment was canonical, for he, the brother of 
the nrst Chaldean patriarch, was appointed by his 
successor Abed Jesu and sent out to Malabar, and 
both the above patriarchs had their jurisdiction over 
the Church in Malabar confirmed by the Holy See, 
Mar Joseph was sent to India with letters of introduc- 
tion from the pope to the Portuguese authorities: he 
was besides accompanied by Bishop Ambrose, a Do- 
minican and papal commissary to the first patriarch, 
by his 8ociiM Father Anthony, and by Mar Elias Hor- 
maz, Archbishop of Diarbekir. They arrived at Ooa 
about 1563, and were detained at Goa for eighteen 
months before being allowed to enter the diocey. 
Proce^ing to Cochin they lost Bishop Ambrose; the 
others travelled through Malabar for two and a half 
years on foot, visiting every church and detached set- 
tlement. By the time they arrived at Angamale war 
broke out. Then Mar Elias, Anthony the $ociuB of 
the deceased prelate, and one of the two Syrian monks 
who accompanied them, left India to return; the 
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other monk remained with Archbishop Joseph Sulaka. 
For some time the new prelate got on well with the 
Portuguese and the Jesuit missionaries, in fact, they 
pmised him for having introduced order, decorum, 
and propriety in the Church services and all went har- 
moniously for some time. Later, friction arose be- 
cause of his hindering the locally-ordained Syrians 
from saying Mass and preaching and instructing his 
flock. Eventually an incident revealed that Mar 
Joseph had not dropped his Nestorian errors, for it 
was reported to the JBishop of Cochin that he had at- 
tempts to tamper with the faith of some young boys 
in his service belonging to the Diocese of Cochin. 
This came to the knowledge of the bishop, through 
him to the Metropolitan of Goa, and thence to the 
viceroy; it was decided to remove and send him to 
Portugal, to be dealt with by the Holy See. 

The following is the nature of the incident. Taking 
these youths apart, he instructed them that they 
should venerate the Blessed Virgin as the refuge of 
sinners, but were not to call her the Mother of 0(k1, as 
that was not true; but she should be styled Mother of 
Christ (Nestorius, refusing at the Council of Ephesus 
the term Theotokos proposed by the council, substi- 
tuted that of Chrisiokos, which the Fathers refused to 
accept because under this designation he could cloak 
his error of two persons in Christ). Mar Joseph was 
sent to Portugal; arriving there he succeeded in se- 
curing the good-will of the queen, then regent for her 
young son; he abjured his error before Cardinal Henry, 
expressed repentance, and by order of the queen was 
sent back to his diocese. Gou vea tells us that as he 
continued to propagate his errors on his return he was 
again deported and Cardinal Henry reported his case 
to St. Pius V. The pope H(‘nt a Brief to Jorge, Arch- 
bishop of Goa, dated 15 Jan., 1567, ordering him to 
make encjuirics into the conduct and doctrine of the 
prelate; in consequence of this the first provincial 
council was held; the charges against Mar Joseph 
were found to be true and he was sent to Portugal in 
1568, thence to Rome, where he died shortly after his 
arrival. 

While the former was leaving India there arrived 
from Mesopotamia an imiiostor named Abraham, 
sent by Simeon the Nestorian Patriarch. He suc- 
ceeded in entering Malabar undetected. At the ap- 
pearance of another Chaldean who proclaimed himself 
a bishop the people were greatly delighted and re- 
ceived him witn applause; he set about at once acting 
as bishop, holding episcopal functions, and conferring 
Holy orders and quietly establishixl himself in the dio- 
cese (Gouve^, p. 7, col. 2). Later the Portuguese cap- 
tured him and sent him to Portugual, but en route he 
escaped at Mozambique, found his way back to Meso- 
potamia, and went straight to Mar Abed Jcsu, the 
Chaldean Patriarch, having realized from liis Indian 
experience that unless he secured a nomination from 
him it would be difficult to establish himself in Mala- 
bar. He succeeded admirably in his devices, ob- 
tained nomination, consecration, and a letter to the 
pope from the patriturch. With this he proceeded to 
Rome, and while there at an audience with the pope 
he disclosed his true position (Du Jarric, *‘Iler. Ind. 
Thesaur.'*, tom. Ill, lib. II, p. 69). He avowed to 
the pope with his own lips that he had received Holy 
orders inyalidly. The pope ordered the Bishop of 
San Severino to give him orders from tonsure to the 
prie^hood, and a Brief was sent to the Patriarch of 
Venice to consecrate Abraham a bishop. The facts 
were attested, both as to the lesser orders and the 
episcopal consecration^ by the original letters which 
were found in the archives of the Church of Angamale 
where he resided and where he had died. 

Pope Pius IV used great tact in handling this case. 
Abed Jesu must have taken Abraham to to a priest; 
he is supposed to have abjured Nestoiianism. and pro- 
fessed the Catholic faith, and conferred on him episoo- 


p^ consecration; the pope had to consider the posi- 
tion in which the patriarch had been placed by his 
consecration and nomination of the man: the defects 
were supplied, and Abraham succeeded also in ob- 
taining his nomination and creation as Archbishop 
A n ga m ale from the pope, with letters to the Arch- 
bishop of Goa, and to the Bishop of Cochin dated 27 
Feb., 1^5. Such was the success of this daring man. 
On arrival at Goa he was detained in a convent, but 
again escaped and entered Malabar. His arrival was a 
surprise and a joy to the people. He kept out of the 
reach of the Portuguese, living among the churches in 
the hilly parts of the country. As time passed on he 
was left in peaceful occupation. As is usual in such 
cases the old tendencies assumed once more their as- 
cendency, and he returned to his Nestorian teaching 
and practices. Complaints were made; Rome sent 
warnings to Abraham to allow Catholic doctrine to be 
preached and taught to his people. At one time he 
took the warning seriously to heart. In 1583 Father 
Valignano, then Superior of the Jesuit Missions, de- 
vised a means of forcing a reform. He persuaded Mar 
Abraham to assemble a synod, and to convene the 
clergy and the chiefs of the laity. He also prepared a 
profession of faith which was to be made publicly by 
the bishop and all present. Moreover, urgent reforms 
were sanctioned and agreed to. A letter was sent by 
Pope Gregory XIII, 28 Nov., 1578, laying down what 
Abraham had to do for the improvement of his dio- 
cese; after the above-mentionea synod Abraham sent 
a long letter to the pojx' in reply, specifying all that 
he had been able to do by the aid of the Fathers (see 
letter, pp. 97-99, in Giamil). This is called the first 
reconciliation of the Syrians to the Church. It was 
formal and public, but left no improvement on the 
general body, the liturgical books were not corrected 
nor was Catholic teaching introduced in the Church. 

In 1595 Mar Abraham fell dangerously ill (Du Jar- 
ric, tom. I, lib. II, p. 614). Unfortunately he survived 
the excellent sentiments he then had and recovered. 
After about two years, in 1597 (Gouvea, p. ii) he was 
a second time again dangerously ill; Archbishop Al- 
eixo de Menezes wrote and exhorted him to reform his 
people, but for answer he had only frivolous excuses. 
He would not even avail himself of the exhortations of 
the Fathers who surrounded his bed, nor did he receive 
the last sacraments. Thus he died. The viceroy 
made known his death to Archbishop Menezes, then 
absent on a visitation tour, by letter of 6 Feb., 1597. 

XIII. Archbishop Menezes received intelligence of 
the death of Mar Abraham while on a tour of pastoral 
visitation at Damfio. Fearing the work on hand could 
not be postponed, he decided to act on the powers dele- 
gated to him by the pope in his last Brief, and nomi- 
nated Father Francisco Roz of the Society of Jesus 
who undoubtedly fulfilled the requirements demanded 
by the p^ for the appointment. On receipt of the 
letter ancf the instructions accompanying it, the su- 
perior, knowing that the late Abraham before his 
death had assigned to his archdeacon the government 
of the church pending the arrival of another bishop 
from Babylon, and the same had been accepted by the 
people, ^d foreseeing also the insecurity of the posi- 
tion, decided that it would be prudent to await the re- 
turn of the archbishop before taking any further step. 
The archbishop on returning to Goa weighed the 
gravity of the case, and felt oound in conscience to 
put aside eveiy other duty for the time bcin^, and 
safe^ard the Syrian Christians from falling again into 
the hands of a new heretical intruder. He decided on 
visiting the Serra personally. Father Nicholdo Pi- 
menta, then the supenor of the Jesuit missions in 
India, writing to the General of the Society, Father 
Claudius Acquaviva, takes up the narrative as fol- 
lows: *‘It was not small comiort to all that Alexius 
Menezes, the Lord Archbishop of Goa, moved by his 
seal for the salvation of souls and at our persuasion 
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unda*took to visit the ancient Christians of St. 
Thomas, spread through the hilly parts of Malabar! 
There was great danger that after the death of Arch- 
bishop Abraham at Angamale, and the succession of 
the Archdeacon George to the government of the 
Church on the demise of the prelate, she would lapse 
again under the sway of Nestorian prelates; nor were 
there wanting persons of ecclesiastical rank iKissessed 
of means who proposed to proceed to Babylon and 
bring thence another archbishop. To the Archbishop 
of Goa not only by metropohtan right, but also in vir- 
tue of Apostolic letters appertained the right to as- 
sume the administration of that Church sede vacarUe: 
and he took upon himself the task of retaining the 
vacillating archdeacon in due submission to the Holy 
See and avoiding schism.'^ 

He therefore issued instructions to the rector of the 
Vaipicotta College, enclosing a letter of apnointment 
naming the i^chdeacon administrator of the diocese 
provide he in the presence of the rector made a 
solemn profession of faith. The archdeacin ex- 
pressed nis satisfaction on receiving the intimation 
and promised to make the profession demanded on a 
feast day. But later on he would neither make the 
profession, nor would he accept the nomination of 
adraimstrator as coming from the archbishop of the 
diocese. Afterwards he caused it to be rejiorted that 
he had so acted on the advice of othiTs. The Arcli- 
bishop of Goa, after taking counsel with th<‘ Fathers, 
decided on starting on the visitation of the Archdio- 
cese of Angamale to induce that Church to receive a 
prelate from the Sovereign PonliflF. On this coming 
to be known all sorts of difficulties were raisixl to in- 
duce him to abandon his project, even from ecclesias- 
tics, with such pertinacity that the archbishop wrote 
to Pimenta: “Heaven and earth have conspired 
against my design.” But he manfully faced the work 
before him, and went through it with singular firmness 
of charactiT and prudence, and supported by Divine 
aid he began, continued, and completed the arduous 
task he had undertaken with complete success. 

During the visitation (full details of which are given 
by Gouvea in the “Jornada”^ the one source whence 
all other writers have obtained their information, 
some even going so far as entirely to distort the facts 
to satisfy their prejudice) the archbishop underwent 
all sorts of hardships, visiting the principal jiarishes, 
addressing the people, holding 8crvief!s, and every- 
where conferring the sacraments, of which these jmh)- 
pie were deprived. He caused the Nestorian b<H)ks 
in the possession of the churches and in tlie hands of 
the people to be expurgated of their errors, and thi'y 
were then restored to their owners. All the bcKiks 
then existing among the Syrians w<Te in MB. form; 

f rinted books among them did not exist at this period. 

Passages that deni^ the supreme authority of the 
Apostolic See of Rome were similarly di'lcted. He 
al^ caused capable priests to be sought out, and these 
he placed in charge of parishes. Eventually he estab- 
lished eighty parishes. Thus he prepared his gniund 
for the reform of this Church which he intended to 
carry out. The synod was opened with gn^at solem- 
nity and pomp on 20 June, 1599, at the village of Udi- 
amparur, whence it is known as the Synod of Diam- 
per. The Acts were jiublished in Portuguese as an 
appendix to the “Jornada”: they were also translated 
into Latin. The opening Act of the synod was the 
profession of faith. The archbishop was the first to 
make his profession, then followed the archdeacon 
who made his in Malay alam, a translation of the 
former prepared for the purpose. Subsequently the 
clergy in turn made theirs in the hands of the arch- 
bishop as the archdeacon also had done. The Latin 
text may be found with the Latin toxt of the synod, 
and s^arate in “Juris Pontificii de Propaganda 
Fide”, Pars. I, vol. VI, part II, !>• Besides the 
arohbuihop and certain Jesuit F athers who assisted 


him there were some 153 Syrian priests and about 000 
laymen deputed by the congregation to represent 
them; all these signed the decrees that were passed 
by t he synod and proclaimeii the orthodox faith em- 
bodied m the act. of proft^ion taken by the entire 
cler^. The archbishop addn^ed the synod on the 
falsity of the errors of Nestorius up till then held by 
that Church, the a^emhly denounccHl them, anathe- 
matised the Nestorian Patriarch, and promised obe^- 
enee and submission to the Homan Pontiff. 

Among the calumnies spnwl against Meneses and 
the synod the most prominent is that all the Syriac 
books of the community were burnt, and destroyed by 
order of tlie synod. What was done in this matter 
under the det^nn' passed in the fifth session is thus 
described in the “Jornada” (tr. Glen, book I, ch. 
xxiii, p. 340). After the above condemnation of er- 
rors it was d(‘cid(*d that certain bcKiks which had l^^en 
nainiMi and wi'rc* cumnit in the Sf'ira and full of errors 
should be burnt ; that others w(‘re to bi' censured only 
until they wen^ correcUd and expurgatid. The list 
of IxKiks to be burnt is given in tlu' l4th decree of the 
third session. The Imkiks consist : (1) of those rx pro- 
fesso teacihing Nc'storian errors; (2) ('ontaining false 
legends* (3) biKiks of sonu'ries and superstitious prac- 
tice's. None of these' w<*re capable' of correction. In 
all other lKK)kH that luid any state'inents containing 
doctrinal c'rrors, the Inttc'r were^ oroseHl. The “Jor- 
nada” (p. 395) givc's the' system adoptiHl during the 
visitation of the churclu>s for the eiom^ction of IxKiks: 
aftc'r Mass was said all bcKiks written in Syriac, 
whc‘th<»r the* projie'rty of t he^ Church or of private in- 
dividuals, vv(‘re handl'd over to Father Francisco lto«, 
who with thre'e CaihnnarH (Syrian prie^sts) specially 
se'lected for the pur|)<)se would retire to the vestry and 
there exirrect the? IxKiks in cemformity with the direc- 
tions given by the synod; those that were condemned 
and forbidde'ii were handed over to the archbishop, 
who would orde^r thejrn U) Ik' burnt publicly. Under 
his orders no book capable of bi'ing purged from heret- 
ie’ai emir would he dc'stroyed, but those cx mofesso 
te'aeJiing herc'sy would he ek^stroyed. After tW con- 
elusion of the synod Archbishop Mene»t^ continued 
his visit at ion of the? churclu's down to Quilou and then 
return(?el to Goa. lie did not forget to send from 
thene?e‘ a letU'r of warm thanks to Father Pimenta for 
the contmuouH and important aid given him by the 
Fathers of the? Society all through the work he hod to 
perform in Malabar. 

XIV. In making provision for the future govern- 
ment of the Syrian Churc?h in Malabar Clement VIII 
had to lulopt such measure's as would secure its per- 
manency in the faith and exclude? the? danger of a re- 
lapses He d(?cid(?el that it would be the safest course 
to appoint a Lat in prelate in symiiathy with the peo- 
ple and fully aceiuamti'd with their liturgical language. 
The selection fell on Father Iloz, no doubt aftor hear- 
ing the opinion of Archbishop Menezes. Father Ron 
was consecrated by the Archbisheip at Goa under the 
title of Bishop of A ngamale? i n 1 901 . Four yeiirs later 
Paul V transferred him (1905) to the new Hoe of 
Cranganore, which he created an archbishopric in or- 
der that the faithful brouglit to unity should not feel 
that the honour of their see had suffered any diminu- 
tion of honour. The new prelate mode a visitation 
tour through the diocese, correcting the lituiyical 
books at every church where this had ne>t bwm done, 
anel enforcing everywhere the rules sanctioned by the 
Synod of Diamper. In 1606 he convened and held a 
diocesan (nmoel; no further details of his administra- 
tion are handed down to us. After twenty-three 
years of strenuous episcopate he died at Parur, his or- 
dinary residence, 18 Feb., 1624, and was buried in the 
church. Besides the Latin Canon of the Mass he had 
also translated the Latin ritual into Syriac for the ad- 
ministration of the Holy Sacraments by the clergy. 
Years lateri on the oeeaaon of the first pastoral visit of 
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i]ie first Vic«r Apostolic of Trichur to the church of 
Fartir ia 1888, on enquiring after the tomb of the 
archbishop, he was told that no tomb of his was 
known to exist there, but after careful search h^ 
been made the tombstone, with its Malavalam in- 
scription in ancient Tamil characters, was found and 
is now afiixed to the inner wall of the church. The 
loss of all knowledge of the tombstone was caused by 
the sacking and burning of this church with many 
others by tne soldiers of Tippoo Sultan on his second 
invasion of the coast, Paulinus a Sancto Bartho- 
lomseo, who had visited the church in 1785 and had 
taken a transcript of the inscription at the time, of 
which he gives a Latin translation in his “India 
Christ. Orient."', p. 64, did not read the name Roz 
on the stone, however the name is there in a flaw of 
the stone and has been read on rediscovery. 

Father Estevfio de Brito, also a Jesuit, was desig- 
nated successor, and was consecrated by the Arch- 
bishop of Goa in the Church of Bom Jesus, Goa, on 
29 Sept., 1624, and left Goa for his diocese on 4 Nov. 
He died on 2 Dec., 1641, having governed the see for 
over seventeen years. The third of the series was 
Francisco Garcia, of the same society. He was con- 
secrated Bishop of Ascalon on 1 Nov., 1637, with 
right of succession by the Archbishop of Goa in the 
Jesuit Church of Bom Jesus, Goa, and succeeded to 
the See of Cranganore in 1641. Under this prelate a 
frightful schism broke out (1663) and his entire flock, 
with all his clergy and churches, withdrew from his 
allegiance. Out of the entire body of 200,000 Syrian 
Christians only some 400 individuals remained faith- 
ful. This misfortune has by most writers been at- 
tributed to Garcia’s want of tact, obstinacy, and sar- 
castic disposition: as to the latter defect there is one 
instance, and that at the last opportunity for recon- 
ciliation, which fell through owing to his harsh treat- 
ment of the delegates sent to him by his revolted 
flock. But he was not responsible for the schism. This 
had been hatched many years previously during the 
lifetime of his predecessor de Brito, secretly and un- 
known to him. Here the dates only of aocuinents 
can be quoted. On 1 Jan., 1628 (see German, p. 
440) the Archdeacon George wrote a letter to the 
papal nuncio at Lisbon complaining that no answer 
was given to a letter sent some twenty years earlier 
regarding the spiritual wants of this Christian people. 
In 1630 Rome was informed of these complaints the 
substance of which was that Jesuits only controlled 
these Christians, that they were unsuited, and had 
controlled them tor over forty years, and they wanted 
other religious orders to be sent. The Sacred Con- 
gregation sent instructions that other orders should 
be admitted into the diocese. 

Paulinus (op. cit., pp. 70 sq.) adduces further evi- 
dence of the trickery and treachery of Archdeacon 
George. In 1632 a meeting was convened by him at 
Rapolin consisting of clergy and laity, when a letter of 
complaint was sent to the King of Portugal against 
the Jesuit Fathers: these very same complamts formed 
the heacte of their grievances in 1653, when open 
schism was proclaimed to secure independence and 
oust the Jesuits. The plot had been hatched for a 
good number of years; it was begun by Archdeacon 
G^rge (d. 1^7) who was succeed^ in office by a rela- 
tive, another Thomas de Campo (Thoma Parambil) 
who in headed the revolt. After the schism had 
broken out the intruder Ahatalla, a Mesopotamian 
prelate, was d^orted by the Portuguese, who took 
mm by ship off Cochin and there lay at anchor. 
Tbe Cnristians, coming to know of the fact, threat- 
ened to storm the fort, which the governor had to man 
with his soldiers, while the ship sailed away to Goa 
during the night. The revolted seeing their last at- 
tempt to secure a Bagdad prelate frustrated, leaders 
and people took a solemn vow that thmr would never 
again submit to Archbishop Garcia. Findiiig them- 


selves in this petition they thought of calling to their 
aid the Carmelite Fathers who had yisited Malabar 
but were then at Goa. When Alexander VII came to 
^ow the calamity which had befallen the Syrian 
community, he sent out (1656) the Carmelites, 
Fathers J^ de Sebastiani and Vincente of St. Cath- 
erine, to work for the return to unity and resubmission 
to their archbish^ of this revolted church. Later 
other Carmelite Fathers joined in the good work. 
Within a year of their arrival (1657) the Carmelites 
had succeed in reconciling forty-four churches. 
Althou^ Archdeacon George had remained obdurate, 
a relative of his, Chandy Perambil (Alexander de 
Campo), headed the return movement, but they would 
have nothing to do with Archbishop Garcia. 

XV. Under these circumstances Father Jos^ de 
Sebastiani decided to return to Rome and infonn the 
pope of the real difficulty which stood in the way of 
permanent reconciliation. The pope on learning the 
state of the case had Father Jos^ consecrated and ap- 
pointed him Commissary Apostolic for Malabar, with 
power to consecrate two other bishops, naming them 
vicars Apostolic. Providcjd with these powers he re- 
turned to Malabar in 1661 and took up his work. By 
this time Archbishop Garcia had been removed from 
the scene by death. Between 1661 and 1662 the Car- 
melite Friars under Bishop Jo86 had reclaimed the 
large number of eighty-four churches, leaving to the 
leader of the revolt, the aforesaid Archdeacon Thomas, 
only thirty-two churches. Both those figures are of 
great importance for the subsequent history of the 
Malabar Syrians. The eighty-four churches and their 
congregations were the body from which all the Romo- 
Syrians have descended, while the other thirty-two 
represent the nucleus whence the Jacobites and their 
suodivisions, Reformed Syrians, etc., have originated. 
In Januaiy*, 1663, the political situation regarding 
these Christians was entirely changed. The Dutch 
had arrived on the coast and had captured Cochin. 
The Portuguese power fell. The new masters ex- 
pelled not only all the Portuguese clergy but also 
forced Bishop Jos^ and his religious to leave the coun- 
try. In this predicament the bishop selected and con- 
secrated the native priest Chandy Perambil (Alex- 
ander de Campo) and made him a vicar Apostolic 
over the flock he was forced to leave. 

Before departing, however, he handed to the 
Dutch Government of Cochin a list of the eighty-four 
churches that were under his control and commended 
Bishop Chandy and the Christians of these churches 
to his protection. This the governor undertook to 
fulfil. Though the Dutch did not trouble themselves 
about the Syrian Christians, yet they would not ^r- 
mit any Jesuit or Portuguese prelate to reside in Mala- 
bar, although simultaneously with Bishop Jos^S de 
Sebastiani tnp other Carmelite missionaries had also 
to depart. However, they were not absent long, for 
eventually they returned by ones and twos and were 
not molested. Later, in 1673, they established them- 
selves at Verapoly and built a church there, having 
obtained the land rent-free from the Rajah of Cochin; 
it is yet the headquarters of the Carmelites in Mala- 
bar. One of the Carmelite Fathers named Matthew 
even came into friendly relations with the Dutch 
Glovemor van Rheede, and aided him in compiling his 
voluminous work on local botany known as “Hortus 
Malabaricus”. The Carmelites working among the 
Syrians under Bishop Chandy remained on good tenms 
with him; the bishop died in 1676. RaphaeL a priest 
of the Cochin diocese, was selected to succeed the for- 
mer, but he turned out a failure and died in 1695. 
The year following, Father Peter-Paul, a Carmelite, 
was created titular Archbishop of Ancyra, and was 
appointed vicar Apostolic for Malabar. With his 
nval in 1678 there was a considerable improvement m 
Hie relations between the Dutch Government and the 
Carmelite Fathers. The Archbishop Peter-Paul wae 
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a prince of the House of Parma, and his mother was 
the sister of Pope Innocent XII; before coming out to 
Malabar he had obtained a decree from the Govern- 
ment of Holland authorizing the residence in Msda- 
bar of one bishop and twelve Carmelite priests who 
had to be either Italians, Germans, or Belgians; but 
thev were not admitted into Cochin. 

The French traveller Anquetil du Perron, who 
visited Malabar in 1758, offers the following statistics 
regarding the number of Christians on the coast 
which he had obtained from Bisliop Florentius, the 
Carmelite Vicar Apostolic of Malabar. He tells us 
that the bishop believed the total number of Chris- 
tians to amount to 200,000; of these 1(X),000 were 
Catholic S>Tians, another 50,000 were of the Latin 
Rite: both these were under his jurisdiction, while the 
revolted Syrians, who may be classed as Jacobites, 
were under Mar Thomas VI (who on his consecration 
in 1772 assumed the name and style of Dionysius I), 
and numbered 50,000. From the death of Archbishop 
Garcia in 1659 the See of Cranganore had no resident 
bishop till 1701, when Clement XI appointed Jofio 
Rebeiro, a Jesuit. When the latter assumed charge 
the Carmelite Vicar Apostolic. Angelus Francis, told 
his Syrian flock that hia jurisdiction had ceascnl and 
they must now pass over to that of the new Arch- 
bishop of Cranganore. The Syrians refused to ac- 
knowledge the new archbishop and sent a petition to 
Rome that they preferred to remain under the Ciu*- 
raelites, who had seventy-one churches in complete 
submission and eighteen in partial union (i. e., the 
parish was divided and part, had submitted to Home), 
while only twenty-eight churches remained altoi^ether 
separate. Pope Clement, after informing the King of 
Portugal of the state of things, extended in 1709 the 
jurisdiction of Bishop Angelus over the dioceses of 
Cranganore and Cochin, and the pope assigned as a 
reason for doing so that the Dutch would not tolerate 
any Portuguese prelate m the country, and the Chris- 
tians threatened rather to return to schism than ac- 
cept the bishop sent out. For fullerparticulars of this 
period the reader is referred to: G. T. Mackenzie, 
History of Christianity in Travancore’^ in Census 
Report of 1901, Trevandrum; and Paulinus a Sancto 
Bartholomseo, “India Orientahs Christ.” (Rome, 
1794.) 

On the arrival of the Dutch and the capture of 
Cranganore it became im^iossible for the Jesuits to re- 
tain the college at Vipicotta; they abandoned the 
place and removing to tne interior beyond the reach of 
their open enemies, opened a new college, called St. 
Paul’s CJollege, at Ambalacad, whence they controlled 
their new missions on the east coast. Bishop Rebeiro 
returned there and carried on his work; eventually 
several of the Syrian Catholic parishes went over to 
the succeeding Archbishop of Cranganore, and these 
eventually lapsed under the control of the Arch- 
bishops of Goa. Bishop Rebeiro died at the college of 
Ambalacad on 24 Sept., 1716, is buried in the church 
of Puttencherra and has a tombstone with an insenp- 
tion in Portugese. His successors fixed Puttencherra 
as their residence, and the parish church became a 
pro-cathedral. The following particulars 
nomination and death are here recorded. Archbishop 
Rebeiro was succeeded by Antonio Carvallo Pimental 
also a Jesuit, consecrated as the former had been at the 
church of Bom Jesus, Goa, by the archbishop 
Feb., 1722, d. at Puttencherra on 6 March, 1752. 
Paulinus says of him: “vir doctus et Malabarensibus 
gratus, qui eum nomine Budhi Metran, sapientis et 
eruditi praesulis compellebant. ” He has a tomb- 
stone with inscription. Jofio Luiz V asconcellos, al^ a 
Jesuit, was consecrated at Calicut by Bishop Cl^ 
mente of Cochin in 1753, and d. at Puttencherra in 
17^; the church contains hia tomb-stone wit^h insCTiiH 

tkm. Salvador Reis, the last of the series who rmd^ 

in India, was a Jesuit; he was consecrated by tne 


same Bishop Clemente at Angengo on 5 Feb., 1758, d, 
on 7 April, 1777, at Puttencherra and has liis tomb- 
stone with inscription in the same church. Paulinus 
records of him “vir sanctirnonia vit® pneclarus”; he 
survived the suppression of his order. This closes the 
list of the bishops who have governed the Set^ of Craii- 
ganore. 

Ihe historical account of the Syrian 
Malabar Church, brief mention should also be made of 
the line of prelates who ruled over the schismatics who 
eventually became Jacobites, embracing that error 
through their prelates: Thomas I, proclaimed a bishop 
by tliose he had led (1653) into the aforesaid schism 
after the imposition of the hands of twelve priests his 
followers, and the placing on his head of a mitre and 
m his hand a pastoral staff. He continued obdurate 
and died a sudden death in 1673. Thomas II, brother 
of the former, proclaimed in 1674, died eight days 
later stnick by lightning. Thomas III, nephew of tne 
former, received the mitre in 1676, a Jacobite. 
Thomas IV of the same family, succecMled in 1076 and 
d. in 1686, a Jacobite. Thomas V, a nephew of the 
former, made every effort to obtain consecration but 
failed, d. in 1717, a Jacobite. Thomas VI rt'ceived 
the mitre from his dying uncle and the imiK>8ition of 
hands of twelve priests. He wrote to the' Jacobite 
Patriarch of Antioch to send bishops. Eventually 
the Dutch authorities helped him and obtained for 
him tlm^e bishops, on condition of his defraying the 
expenses. Thn'e Jacobite bishops came out to India 
in 1751, Mar Ba.sil, Mar Gregory, and Mar John. 
The first namt^l dic'd a yc'ar after arrival ; the second 
years later consecrated Mar Thomas VI a bishop in 
1772, and he lUHsumed the name of Dionysius 1, The 
Dutch authorities found great difficulty in obtaining 
payment for the expenses incurrexl; a suit was insti- 
tuted against the Jacobites in the Travanoore 
Rajah’s court in 1775 and payment of the amount, 
twelve thousand pounds, was obtained. He died 
in 1808. 

For the long period bc'tween 1678 and 1886, the 
Catholic Syrians remained undesr the uninterrupted 
control of alxiut fifteen Carmelite Bishops as vicars 
Ai)ostolic. During this j>eriod there had often arisen 
severe troubles which c^mnot here be detailed, quarrels 
between Syrian and Latin Christians, agitation 
against the control of some bishops; over and above 
these the ordinary trials of controlling such a large, 
factious, and difficult body. There had also been two 
most serious schismatical intrusions within this Syrian 
fold by Catholic Chaldean prelates who had come 
from Mesopotamia with the full connivance of the 
Chaldean Patriarch and against the express orders of 
the Ronuin Pontiff. The Carmelites hod to face and 
surmount all these difficulties and keep the flock in 
due submission to ecclesiastical regime. Of the two 
intrusions, the first was that of the Chaldean Bishem 
Mar Roccos, who entered Malabar in 1861. Pius IX 
denounced him to the faithful as an intrude, yet he 
met with a complacent reception in many of the 
churches, succeeded in stirring up the dormant hydra 
of schism, and caused a great agitation. Fortunately 
for the peace of the Church he was iiersuaded to return 
to Mesopotamia within the year. The second, who 
came to Malabar in 1874, caused much greater harm, 
the evil effects of which ^m to be p(?rmanent in the 
principal church of Trichur, though elsewhere^ in 
process of time those evil effects have been remedied. 
This was the Bishop Melius, whom the patriarch had 
sent over in spite ot the strict prohibition of the immc 
pope. It was only when after rei>eated admonitions, 
the pope had fixed a limit of time after which should 
he exmtinue refractory he would be exciommunicatod, 
that he yielded and sent Bishop MeUus instructions to 
return. When the troublesome character of these 
people is taken into consideration it reflects great 
c^ii on the Carmelite Order that the bishops in 
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eharge were miooessfiil in retainiiig them as a body in 
the unity of Holy Church. 

XVI. The Mellusian schism, thou^ broken by the 
adverse judgments of the Madras High Court, was by 
no means yet extinct when in the autumn of 1878 the 
Holy See decided on placing the Syrian Christians un- 
der separate administration, appointing two vicars 
Apostolic of the Latin Rite for the purpose. Thero 
were Rev. A. E. Medlycott, Ph.D., Military Chaplain 
in the Punjab, educated in the Propaganda College, 
Rome, and consecrated by the Awstolic Delegate 
Mgr. A. Ajuti on 18 Dec., 1887, at Ootacamund, titu- 
lar Bishop of Triooinia, appointed to the Vicariate 
Apostolic of Trichur; and the Rev. Charles Lavime 
8.J., former private secretary of the late Father Beckx, 
General of the Society, consecrated in Belgium before 
coming out. appointee! to the See of Kottayam, later 
called of Changanacherry. Under the Concordat of 
Loo XI 11 with the Kii^ of Portugal an important 
advantage had been gained by the suppression of the 
Padroado jurisdiction (Cranganore Archbishops) over 
the Syrian churches. The nrst task the new bishops 
had to face was to amalgamate into one harmonious 
whole the two sections of this Church, that which had 
been under the Carmelites with that which had be- 
longed to the Goan or Padroado jurisdiction, for the 
two had been for long years in open antagonism. 
This union fortunately was successfully effected. The 
other task was to establish something like a proper 
administration and control over the churches, liiis 
took longer time. The northern churches belonging 
to Trichur had not seen their prelates for perhaps a 
century, the two Chaldean Bishops had utilized the 
fact to their own advantage, and the troubles caused 
by them in these churches can be easily imagined; but 
with firmness and patience a fair working administra- 
tion was introduce. 

The result may thus be briefly summed up. The 
Vicariate of Trichur had a Catholic Syrian popula- 
tion of 108,422 with eiglity-three parish churches and 
twenty-two chapels-of-ease, served by 118 priests of 
the Syrian Rite, beside.8 23 Syrian Carmelite Tertiary 
monkSj in two monasteries; there was also a convent of 
24 native Tertiary nuns with a middle-chiss school of 
33 girls. The bishop on taking charge found that 
there were practically no schools, except one provided 
for clerics; he took early steps to open as many ele- 
mentary parish schools as possible; within nine years 
(1888 -96) the vicariate was provided with no less than 
231 elementary parish schools for both sexes, educat- 
ing over 12,000 children, besides a high school (St. 
Thomas’s College), with 9t5 students: there were also 
66 boys in St. Aloysius’s High School, under the Ter- 
tiary monks. A catechumenate was opened, where 
annually about 150 heathen converts were baptized; a 
fine building was under construction for a suitable resi- 
dence, and plans were prepared to house the above 
college in a handsome structure. This was the condi- 
tion of things when the bishop went to Europe on sick 
leave. The Vicariate of Kottayam had a Catholic 
population of 150,000, with 108 parish churches and 
60 dependent chapels, served by a numerous clergy of 
over 300 priests; it had 35 Tertiary monks, besides 
novices, in five monasteries; also three convents of na- 
tive Tertiary Carmelite nuns educating girls, two or- 
phanages under Tertiary Sisters of St. l^ancis, four 
catechumenates, two seminaries, with 96 students. 
The higher class clerical students of both vicariates 
attends the central Pontifical Seminary at Putten- 
pally. The parochial schools numbered 200, but the 
number of pupils was not published. There were 
three English ^hools: Mananam, 60; Campalam, 80; 
and another with 20 students. 

In 1895 both vicars Apostolic happened to be absent 
on leave. During this ppiod the Holy See decided 
on a change of regime, yielding to the wishes of the 
people to grant them native bimops* 


XVII. The two vicariates desesribed above were 
split into throe, and they were styled Trichur, Ema- 
kulam. and Changanacherry ; the new vicariate was 
formed of the soutnern portion of that of Trichur and 
of the northern portion of Changanacherry. The 
changes were earned out under Leo XIII by Brief of 
28 Jiuy, 1896, “Quae Rei Sacr®^^ Rev. John Mena- 
chery, as Bishop of Paralus, was appointed to Trichur. 
Rev. Aloysius Pareparambil, titular Bishop of Tio, was 
appointed to Ernakulam, and Rev. Matthew Makil, 
Bishop of Tralles, was appointed to Changanacherry; 
all three received consecration from the Apos- 
tolic Delegate Mgr. Zaleski, at Kandy on 15 Oct., 
1896. 

The latest ecclesiastical returns of these three 
vicariates (1911) give: Trichur: Catholic population, 
91,064; children being educated, 19,092; Ernajculam: 
Catholic population, 94,357 ; children being educated, 
9950; Changanacherry: Catholic population, 134,791; 
children being educated, 2844. 

The future of this people depends very largely on 
education for their welfare and technical training for 
their development. 

AnsRifANi, Bibliotheca Orientalis (Rome, 171^28); d® Sousa, 
Ortenle Con^tsiado (2 vols., Indian reprint. Examiner Press, 
Bombay), Uouvea, Jornada do Arcetiepo Aleixo de Menezea 
qwindo foy as Serras do Malauvar (Coimbra, 1006); Fr. tr. de 
Glen, Hxsloire Orientale etc, (Brussels, 1609), duJakkic, Thesau’- 
rus rerum mirabxlxum xn India Orient (3 vols., Cologne, 1615), 
Paulinus a Sancto BarthoiX)MACO, India Orientalis Christiana 
(Rome, 1794), Mackenzie. Christianity in Travancore, with Cen- 
sus Report of 1901 (Trevandrum) ; Mhdlycott, India and the 
Apostle at. Thomas (Ix)ndon, 1905). 

A. E. Medlycott. 

Thomas Cottam, Blessed, martyr, b. 1549, in 
Lancashire; executed at Tyburn^ 30 May, 1582. 
His parents, Laurence Cottam of Dil worth and Anne 
Brewer, were Protestants. Having completed his 
studies at Brasenose, Oxford (M.A., 14 July, 1572) he 
became master of a grammar school in London. 
Converted there to the faith by Thomas Pound he 
went over to Douai, and was ordained deacon at 
Cambrai, Dec., 1577. Desirous of the Indian mis- 
sion, he went to Rome and was received (8 April, 
1579) as a Jesuit novice at Sant' Andrea. Attacked 
by fever about October, he was sent to Lyons to re- 
cuperate, and went thence to the College at Reims, 
considering himself as accepted for India, if his health 
improved by a visit to England. In May (probably 
28th), 1580, he was ordained priest at Soissons, and 
started (5 June) with four companions for England. 
Through the treachery of an English spy by the name 
of Sledd he was immediately arrested at Dover, but 
by a ruse of Dr. Ely, one of his fellow-travellers, 
reached London safely. Ely being imperilled through 
this friendly act, Cottam voluntanly surrendered 
himself and was committed “close prisoner” to the 
Marshalsea, where he perhaps said his first Mass. 
After being tortured, he was removed, 4 December, 
1580 (Catholic Record Society, III, 10) to the Tower, 
where he endured the rack and the “Scavenger’s 
Daughter”. He was arraigned with Campion and 
others and (16 November, 1581) condemned to death. 
His execution was deferred till 30 May, 1582 (see 
Mund^’s “Breefe Reporte”), when with William 
Filby, Luke Kirlw and Laurence Richardson, secular 
priests (all beatified 29 Dec., 1886), he was drawn to 
^bum and executed. His portrait, vdth martyrdom 
misdated, is reproduced in Foley, “Records”, VII 
(1) 174; his relics are the Mass corporal used W him 
and four other martyrs in the Tower (cf. CTamm, 
Englii^ Martyrs, IL 563) and perhaps his autograph 
in the registers of Sant’ Andr^. 

Challonbb. Memoirs; Folbt, Records^ II, 145 sqq., with 
ample biMiography and VII (1) 174; Qilixjw, Bihl. Diet. Eng. 
Com.. I; DkL Nat. Biog., XII; Camm, English Martyrs, tl 
(London, 1906), 530-63. 

Patrick Rtan. 
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Thonitti Ford, Blessed, b. in Devonshire; d. at 
Tyburn, 28 May, 1582. He incgjted M.A. at Trin- 
ity College, Oxford, 14 July, 1567, and was a fellow, 
Woods says president, of the college. He went to the 
English College, Douai, in 1570, and was one of the 
first three of its students to be ordained, receiving all 
orders in March, 1573, at Brussels. After becoming 
B.D. at Douai he left for England, 2 May. 1576, and 
soon became chaplain to Edward Yate and his Bri<lg- 
ettine guests at Lyford, Berkshire. Arrested witli 
Blessed Edmund Campion (q. v.) 17 July, 1581, and 
committed to the Tower 22 July, he was thricu* tor- 
tured. He was brought before the Queen’s Bench 
16 November, with his fellow martyr Blessed John 
Shert, on an absurd charge of conspiracy at Rome and 
Reims, where he had never been, on dates when he 
was in England, and both were condemned 21 No- 
vember. With him suffered John Shert and Robert 
Johnson. 

John Sher'i^ Blessed, a native of Cheshire, took 
the degree of B. A. at Brasenose College, Oxford, m 
1566, Successively schcxilmaster in London, and ser- 
vant to Dr. Thomas Stapleton at Douai, he entertHi 
the seminary in 1576, and was ordained subde^con. 
He was ordained priest from the P^nglish College, 
Rome, of which he was senior of the first six scholars. 
He left Reims for England 27 August, 1579, and was 
sent to the Tower, 14 July, 1581, 

Robert Johnso^ Blessed, b. in Shropshire, en- 
tenxl the German Colh'ge, Rome, 1 Oct., 1571. Or- 
dained priest at Brussels from the English Colh'ge 
Douai, in April, 1576, he started immediately for Eng- 
land. After a pilgrimage to Rome in 1579 he re- 
turned to England in 1 580, and wm committc<l to the 
Poultry Counter 12 July, whence he was transferred 
to the Tower 5 Dec. On 16 Dt'cember he was terribly 
racked, and then thrust into an underground dungeon. 
He was brought before the Queen’s Bench 14 Nov., 
and condemned 20 Nov. 

KnoaH AND Camm, Lives of the English Martyrs (T^onclon, 
1904--5), II, 443-490, Hart in Appt-ndix to Bander, />r ()r\g\ne, 
etc, Schismatxs Anglxcam (,\ionn\ l.WQ), Allen, Rrtf/p Hxstorxr, 
ed. Pollen (London, 1908), 57-66; Chalujner, Mxssxonary 
Priests, nos. 9, 10, 11, Gilix>w, Bxbl. Dxet Eng. Cath., s v., F(*rd, 
Thomas. Johnson, Robert; Cooper, in Dxet. Nat. Rxog , s. v., 
Forde, Thomas; Cath. Rec. Soc., I, II, III, IV, V, IX, Simpson, 
Edmund Campxon (Ixindon, 1896). 

John B Wainewrioht. 

Thoman Green, Blessed. See Thomas John- 
son, Blessed. 

Thomae Johnson, Blessed, Carthusian martyr, d. 
in Newgate gaol, Ix)naon, 20 Sept., 1537. On 18 May, 
1537, tne twenty choir monks and eighteen brothers 
remaining in the London Charterhouse were required 
to take the Oath of Supremacy. Of these choir monks 
Thomas Johnson, Richard Bore, Thomas Grt^en 
(priests), and John Davy (deacon), refused; and of the 
brothers Robert Salt, William Greenwood, Thorny 
Redyng, Thomas Scryven, Walter Pierson, and Wil- 
liam Horne. On 29 May all weri^ stmt to Newgate, 
where they were chained standing and with their 
hands tied behind them to posts in the prist)n, and so 
left to die of starvation. However Margaret Clcmtmt, 
who as Margaret Giggs had been brought up in the 
household of Blessed Thomas More, bribed the gaoler 
to let her have access to the prisoners, and disguised 
herself as a milkmaid and carried in a milk-^n full of 
meat, wherewith she fed them. After the king s in- 
quiry as to whether they were not already dead, the 
gaoler was afraid to let her enter again ; but she w^ 
allowed to go on the roof, and uncovering the tiles, she 
let down meat in a basket as near as she could to their 
mouths. However they could get little or nothing 
from the basket, and as the gaoler feared discovery 
even this plan was soon discontinued. Greenwood 
died &«t (6 June), then Davy (8 June), Salt (9 June), 
Pierson and Green (10 June), Scryven 
Redyng (16 June). It is probable that then Cromwell 
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interfered and ordered those still living to be given 
food in order that they imght be preserved for execu- 
tmn; for Berc did not die till 9 August, nor Johnson 
till 20 Septeml^r. Horne survived, and, though he 
could never be inductHl to quit his religious habit, was 
not attainted till 1540, when he was nang^, disem- 
bowelkNl. and qutirtereti at Tyburn (4 August) with 
the five rrtrtertnisiii Robert Bin! (layman), Lawrence 
Cook ((Carmelite Prkir of Doncaster), Thomas Kmp- 
son (Benedictine), Giles Heron (layman), and proi)- 
ably with William Bird (Rt'ct-or of Eittleton and Viosr 
of Bradford, Wiltshire). All ten Carthusians were 
beatifif*d by Lw Xlll on 29 Dec., 1886. Blessed 
Richard Bero was a nephew of Richard Bore (Abbot 
of Glastonbury 1493-1525). and became a Carthusian 
on 2() Feb., 1523. Blessed Thomas Gretm has been 
identifiixl by Dorn Ihxle Ciunm with Thomas Greon- 
w(K>d (B. A., Oxon, M.A., Cantab, 1511), who be- 
came Fellow of St. John's (Jollege Cambridgi^ in 1516 
and D.D in 1532. 

Kkuoh and Camm, in Lives of ths English Martyrs, e<i. Camm, I 
(lAindon, 1904), 257-418; Hendriks, The London CharterhoxMte 
(Loudou, 1889), poiMiim. 

John B. Wainewrkjht. 

Thomas Marshall, Blessed. Beche, John, 
Blessed. 


Thomas More, Blessed, knight, liord Chancellor 
of England, author and martyr, b. in Ixiniion, 7 
February, 1477-78; executed at Tower Hill, 6 July, 
1635. lie was the sole surviving son of Hir John More, 
barrister and later judge, by his first wife Agnes. 
daughtiT of Thomas Graungt»r. While still a chila 
Thomas w'lis w^nt. to St. Anthony’s Sidiool in ITiread- 
mNslle StnH‘t, kejit by NitJiolns Holt, and when 
thirteen yc^ars oUi was placc'd in the housidiold of 
Cardinal Morton, Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Ixird Chancellor. Hitc his merry charaebT and bril- 
liant intellect at tract (hI the notice of the archbishop, 
who sent him to Oxford, where he entoed at Canter- 
bury Hall (8ubs<Niut*ntly absorbt»d by Christ Church) 
about 1492. His tatluT imwle him an allowance barely 
suffici('nt to supply the necc^ssaries of life and, in con- 
sccmenci*, h(» hiui no opiKirtunity to indulge^ in “ vain 
or nurtful amu8(9nents’’ to the detriment of his stud- 
it?H. At Oxford he made fruinds with William Grocyn 
and Thomas LinaiTo, the latter becoming his first 
instructor in Greek. Without ever lH>(K>ming an 
exact scholar he mastered Greek “by an instinct of 

S enius" as witnessed l>y Pace (De fructu qui ox 
octrina ixTcinitur, 1517), who adds “his eloquence 
is incomparable and twofold, for he siMiaks with the 
same facility in Latin as in his own language”. Be- 
siilcs the classics h(* studied French, history, and 
matheinaticH, and also learned to play the flute and 
the viol. AfUT twovf'ars’ residence at Oxford, More 
was recalled to Ixincfon and entereil as a law student 
at New Inn al)Out 1494. In February, 1496. he was 
admittwl to Lincoln's Inn us a student, and in due 
courw' was called to the outor bar and subsequently 
made a Ixmcher. His groat abilitieii now bejpjon to 
attract attention and the governors of Lincoln’s Inn 
appointed him “retwler” or lecturer on law at Fumi- 
val’s Inn, his lectures being esteemiMl so highly that the 
apfiointment was renewed for three successive years. 

It is clear however that law did not absorb all 
More’s energies, for much of his time was given to 
letters. He wrote poetry, both Latin and English, a 
consiiierable amount of which has lieen preserved and 
is of good quality, though not particularly striki^, 
and he was (ispecially devoted to the works of Pioo 
della Mirandola, of whose life he published on English 
translation some years later. He cultivated tl^ 
acquaintance of scholars and learned men aim, 
through his former tutors. Grocyn and Lina<^, who 
were now living in Ixnjdon, he mth 

Colet, Dean of St. Paul’s, and William Lilly, botll 
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In 1497 More wag in tro- 
lly at the house of Lord 


renowned soholims. Colet became More’s confessor, 
and Lilly vied with him in translating epifprams from 
the Greek Anthology into Latin, then* jomt produc- 
tions being published in 1518 (Progymnasmata T. 
More et Gul. Lilii sodalium 
duoed to Erasmus, probal 
Mountioy, the great scholar's pupil and patron. The 
friendship at once became intimate, and later on 
Erasmus paid several long visits at More’s Chelsea 
house, and the two friends corre8ix)nded regularly 
until death separated them. Besides law and the 
Classics More read the Fathers with care, and he 
delivered, in the Church of St. Lawrence Jewrv, a 
series of lectures on St. Augustine’s ‘^De civitate Dei” 
which were attended by many learned naen, among 
whom Grocyn, the rector of the church, is expressly 
mentioned. For such an audience the lectures must 
have b(Mui prepannl with great care, but unhappily 
not a fragment of them has 
survived. These lectures were 
given somewhere between 1499 
and 1503, a period during 
which More’s mind was occu- 
pied almost wholly wdth re- 
ligion and the question of his 
own vocation for the priest- 
hood. 

This portion of his life has 
caused much misunderstand- 
ing among his various biogra- 
phers. It is certain that he 
went to live iKjar the London 
Charterhouse and often joined 
in the spiritual exercises of the 
monks there. He wore ‘‘a 
sharp shirt of hair next his 
skin, which he never left off 
wholly” (Cresacre More), and 
gave himself up to a life of 
prayer and penance. His 
mind wavend for some time 
between joining the Carthu- 
sians or the Observant Fran- 
ciscans, both of which orders 
observed the religious life 
with extreme strictness and 




fervour. In theend.amiarently 
with the approval of Colet, he abandoned the ho{)c of 
becoming a priest or religious, his decision being due 
to a mistrust of his powers of perseverance. Erasmus, 
his intimate friend and confidant, wTitt^s on this 
matter as follows (Epp. 447) : “ Meanwhile he applie<l 
his whole mind to exercises of piety, looking to and 
pondering on the priesthood in vigils, fasts and 
prayers and similar austerities. In wiiicn matter he 
proved himself far more prudent than most candidates 
who thrust themselves rashly into that arduous pro- 
fession without any previous trial of their powers. 
The one thing that prevented him from giving him- 
self to that kind of life was that he could not shake off 
the desire of the married state. He chose, therefore, 
to be a chaste husband rather than an impure priest.’ 
The last sentence of this passage has led certam writ- 
ers, notably Mr. Seebohm and Lord Campbell, to 
expatiate at great length on the supposed corruption 
of the religioiis orders at this date, which, they de- 
clare, disgusted More so much that he abandoned his 
wish to enter religion on that account. Father Bridg- 
ett deals with this question at considerable length 
(Life and Writings of Sir Thomas More, pp. 23--36), 
but it is enough to say that this view has now been 
abandoned even by non-Catholic writers, as witness 
Mr. W. H. Hutton: “It is absurd to assert that More 
was disgusted with monastic corruption, that he 
Moathed monks as a disgrace to the Church’. He 
was throughout his life a warm friend of the relijgious 
orders, and a devoted admirer of the monastic ideal. 


Blbbsbd Thomas Morb 

From an etohing by Wiokenden of the DUrer portrait 
preserved in Laval University, Montreal. 


He condemned the vices of individuals; he said^ as 
his ^eat-grandson sa 3 r 8 , Hhat at that time religious 
men in England had somewhat degenerated from their 
ancient strictness and fervour of spirit ’ ; but there is 
not the slightest sign that his decision to decline the 
monastic life was due in the smallest degree to a dis- 
trust of the system or a distaste for the theology of the 
Church.” 

The question of religious vocation being disposed of. 
More threw himself into his work at the Bar ana 
scored immediate success. In 1504 he was elected a 
member of Parliament, but as the returns are missing 
his constituency is unknown. Here he immediately 
began to oppose the large and unjust exactions of 
money which King Henry VII was making from his 
subjects through the agency of Empson and Dudley, 
the latter being Speaker of the House of Commons. 
In this Parliament Henry demanded a grant of three- 
fifteenths, about £113,000, 
but thanks to More’s protests 
the Commons reduced the 
sum to £30, (XK). Some years 
later Dudley told More that 
his boldness would have cost 
him his head but for the fact 
that he had not attacked the 
king in person. Even as it 
was Henry was so enragi^d 
with More that he “devised 
a causeless quarrel against his 
father, keeping him in the 
Tower till lie had made him 
pay a hundred pounds fine” 
(Roper). Meanwhile More 
had made friends with one 
“Maister John Colte, a gen- 
tleman” of Newhall, Essex, 
whose eldest daughter, Jane, 
he married in 1505. Roper 
writes of his choice: “albeit 
his mind most served him to 
the second daughter, for that 
he thought her the fairest 
and best favoure<l, ye^t when 
he considered that it would 
be great grief and some 
shame also to the eldest to 
see her younger sister preferred before her in mar- 
riage, he then, of a certain pity, framed his fancy 
towards” the eldest of the three sisters. The union 
proved a supremely happy one; of it were born three 
daughters, Margaret, Elizabeth, and Cecilia, and a 
son, John; and then, in 1511, Jane More died, still 
almost a child. In the epitaph which More himself 
composed twenty years later he calls her “uxorcula 
Mon”, and a few lines in one of Erasmus’ letters are 
almost all we know of her gentle, winning personahty. 

Of More himself Erasmus has left us a wonderful 
portrait in his famous letter to Ulrich von Hutten 
dated 23 July, 1519 (Epp. 447). The description is 
too long to give in full, out some extracts must be 
made. “To begin then with what is least known to 
you, in stature he is not tall, though not remarkably 
short. His limbs are formed with such perfect 
symmetry as to leave nothing to be desirea. His 
complexion is white, his face fair rather than pale and 
though by no means ruddy, a faint flush of pink ap- 
pears beneath the whiteness of his skin. His hair is 
dark brown or brownish black. The eyes are greyish 
blue, with some spots, a kind which betokens sinipilar 
talent, and among the English is considered attract 
ive, whereas Germans generall^r prefer black. It is 
said that none are so free from vice. His coimtenance 
is in harmony with his character, being always ex- 
pressive of an amiable joyousness, ^d even an in- 
cipient laughter and, to speak candidly, it is better 
framed for badness than for gravity or dignity, 
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though without any approach to folly or buffoonery. 
The right shoulder is a little higher than the left, 
especially when he walks. This is not a defect of 
birth, but the result of habit such as we often con- 
tract, In the rest of his person there is nothing to 
offend. ... He seems born and framed for friend- 
ship, and is a most faithful and enduring friend. . . . 
When he finds any sincere and ac^cording to his heart, 
he so delights in their society and conversation as to 
place in it the principal charm of life. ... In a word, 
if you want a perfect model of friendship, you will 
^d it in no one better than in More. ... In human 
affairs there is nothing from which he does not extract 
enjo 3 nnent, even from things that are most siirious. 
If he converses with the learned and judicious, he 
delights in their talent, if with the ignorant and fool- 
ish, he enjoys their stupidity. He is not even offended 
by professional jesters. With a wonderful dexterity 
he accommodates himself to every disixisition. As a 
rule, in talking with women, even with his own wife, 
he is full of jokes and banter. No one is less UhI by the 
opinions of the crowd, yet no one departs less from 
common sense. ...” (see Father Bridgett’s Life, 
p. 56-fiO, for the entire letter). More married again 
very soon after his first wife’s death, his choice being 
a widow, Alice Middleton. She was older than he l»y 
seven years, a good, somewhat commonplacf* soul 
without beauty or education; but she was a capital 
housewife and was devoted to the care of More’s 
oung children. On the whole the marrii^o seems to 
ave Deen quite satisfactory, although Mistress More 
usually failed to see the point of her husband’s jokes. 

More’s fame as a lawyer was now very great. In 
1510 he was made Under-Sheriff of London, and four 
years later was chosen by Cardinal Wolsey as one of 
an embassy to Flanders to protect the interests of 
English merchants. He was thus abstuit from Eng- 
land for more than six months in 1516, during which 
period he made the first sketch of the ‘'Utopia”, his 
most famous work, which was publisheil the following 
year. Both Wolsey and the king were anxious to 
secure More’s services at Court. In 1510 he was 
granted a pension of £100 for life, was made a mem- 
ber of the embassy to Calais in the n(*xt year, and 
became a privy councillor about th(* saiiu^ time?. In 
1519 he resigned his post as Under-8h(*riff and became 
completely attached to the Court. In June, 1520, he 
was in Henry’s suite at the “Field of the Cloth of 
Gold”, in 1521 was knighted and ma^le aub-tr(?asurer 
to the king. When the Emperor Charles V visited 
London in the following year, More was chosen to 
deliver the Latin address of welcome; and grants of 
land in Oxford and Kent, made then and three years 
later, gave further proof of Henry’s favour. In 1523 
he was elected Speaker of the House of Commons on 
Wolsey^s recommendation; became High Steward of 
Cambridge University in 1525; and in the same year 
was made Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, to 
be held in addition to his other offices. In 1523 More 
had purchased a piece of land in Chel8(?a, where he 
built himself a mansion about a hundre<i yards from 
the north bank of the Thames, with a large garden 
stretching along the river. Here at times the king 
would come as an unbidden guest at dinner time, or 
would walk in the garden with his arm round More's 
neck enjoyii^ his Brilliant conversation. But More 
had no illusions about the royal favour he enjoyed. 
“If my head should win him a castle in France, he 
said to Roper, his son-in-law, in 1525, “it should not 
fail to go.” The Lutheran controversy had now 
spread throughout Europe and, with some reluctance. 
More was drawn into it. His controversial writings 
are mentioned below in the list of his works, and it is 
sufficient here to say that, while far more refined than 
most polemical wnters of the period, there is still a 
certain amount that tastes unpleasant to the modeni 
reader. At first he wrote in Latin but, when the 


books of Tindal and other English Reformers begaii 
to be read by people of all classes, he adopt^ Engush 
as more fitted to his purpose and, by doing so, gave 
no little aid to the development of English prose. 

In October. 1629, More succeiMled Wolsey as Chan- 
cellor of England, a poet never before hela by a lay- 
man. In matters political, however, he in nowii^ 
succeeded to Wol8<?y’H position, and his tenure of 
the chancellorship is chiefly memorable for his un- 
parallelt?d success as a judgt?. His despatch was so 
great that the supply of cuiuses was actually ex- 
hausted, an incident commemorated in the well- 
known rhyme, 

“When Mor(» some time had Chancellor been 
“No more suits did remain. 

“The like will never more be seen, 

“Till More be there again.” 

As chimcellor it was his duty to enforce the law# 
against hen?tic8 and, by doing so, he provoked the 
attacks of Protestant writt^rs both in nis own time 
and since. The subject nfMHi not be discussed here, 
but More's attitude is patent. He agrc'ed with the 
principle of the anti-heresy laws and luul no hc?sita- 
tion in enforcing them. As he himself wrote in his 
“Apologia” (cap. 49) it was the viw's of heretics that 
he hated, not their persons; and he never proei'eded 
to extremiti(?8 until he had made every effort to get 
those brought before' him h) rt'cant. How suecessTul 
he was in this is clear from the fact that only four 
persons suffered the 8upr(?me penalty for heresy 
during his whole h'rm of office. Morels first- public 
appearance as chancellor was at the opening of the 
new Parliament in November, 1529. llie accounts 
of his speHHjh on this oc(?aHion vary considerably, 
but it is quite c<?riain that he had no knowUxige of 
the long 8crii?s of encroachments on thi? Church which 
this very Parliament was to accomplish. A few 
months later came the niyal proclamation ordering 
the clergy to a(?knowle(lgo llenry as “Supreme 
Head” ot the Church “as far as the law of (jkid will 
permit”, and we have Chapuy's toMtimony that More 
at once proffered his n?signation of tin? chancellorship, 
which however was not accepted. His firm opjKisi- 
tion to Henry’s di^signs in regard to the divorce, the 
papal suprerniicy, and the laws against heretics, 
spcH'dily lost him the royal favour, and in May, 1532, 
he resigned his post of lord chaneollor after nolding 
it less than thrtn? years. This meant the loss of all 
his income exci'pt about £100 a year, the rent of 
some property h(? had purchased: and, with cheerful 
indiffenmee, he at once rc?duccMl liis style of living to 
match his 8trait<?nod moans. "Die epitaph which he 
wroU? at this time for the tomb in Chelsea church 
state's that he int-endod to devote his last years to 
preparing himself for the life to come. 

For th(‘ next eighteen months More lived in seclu- 
sion and gave much time to controversial writing. 
Anxious to avoid a public rupture with H(?nry he 
stayed away from Anne lioloyn's coronation, and when, 
in 1533, his neph(*w William Rastell wixito a pamphlet 
supiwrting the pope, which was attributed to More, 
he wrote a letter to Cromwell disclaiming any share 
therein and declaring that he knew his duty to his 
prince too well to criticise his policy. Neutrality, 
however, did not suit Henry, and More's name was 
included in the Bill of Attainder introduced into the 
Lords against the Holy Maid of Kent and her friends. 
Brought before four membc'rs of the Council, More 
was asked why he did not approve Heniy's anti- 
papal action. He answered that he haa several 
times explained his position to the kifig in person and 
without incurring nis displeasure. Eventually, in 
view of his extraordinary popularity, Heniy thought 
it expedient to remove his name from the Bill of 
Attainder. The incident showed what he mii^t 
expect, however, and the Duke of Norfolk peiwon^ly 
warned him of his grave danger, adding “mdignatb 
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principis more est*\ ** la that all, my lord, ” answered 
More, ‘Hhcn, in good faith, between your grace and 
me k but tms, that I shall die to-day, and you to- 
morrow.” In March, 1634, the Act of Succession 
was passed which required all who should be called 
upon to take an oath acknowled^g the issue of 
Henry and Anne as Intimate heirs to the throne, 
and to this was added a clause repudiating ”any 
foreign authority, prince or ix)tcntate”. On 14 
AprilTMore was summoned to Laml^th to take the 
oath and, on his refusal, was committed to the cus- 
tody of the Abbot of Westminster. Four days later 
he was removed to the Tower, and in the following 
November was attainted of misprision of treason, 
the grants of land made to him in 1523 and 1525 
being resumed by the Crown. In prison, though 
suffering greatly from ^‘his old disease of the chest 
. . . gravel, stone, and the crpip”, his habitual 

? ;aiety remained and he joked with his family and 
rien^ whenever they were permitted to see him as 
merrily as in the old days at Chelsea. When alone 
his time was given up to prayer and penitential ex- 
ercises; and he wrote a '‘Dialogue of comfort 
against tribulation”, treatise (unfinished) on the 
Passion of Christ, and many letters to his family and 
others. In April and May, 1535, Cromwell visited 
him in person to demand his opinion of the new 
statutes conferring on Henry the title of Supreme 
Head of the Church. More refused to rive any 
answer beyond declaring himself a faithful subject 
of the king. In June, Rich, the solicitor-general, 
held a conversation with More and. in reporting it, 
declared that More had dcnicKi Parliament's power 
to confer ecclesiastical supremacy on Henry. It 
was now discovered that More and Fisher, the Bishop 
of Rochester, had exchanged letters in prison, and a 
fresh inquiry was held which resulted in his being 
deprived of all books and writing materials, but he 
contrived to write to his wife and favourite daughter. 
Margaret, on stray scraps of paper with a charred 
stick or piece of coal. 

On 1 July, More was indicted for high treason at 
Westminster Hall before a special commission of 
twenty. More denicri the chief charges of the in- 
dictment, which was enormously long, and denounced 
Rich, the solicitor-general and chief witness against 
him, as a perjuror. The jury found him guilty and he 
was sentenced to be hanged at Tyburn, but some days 
later this was changed by Henry to beheading on 
Tower Hill. The story of his last days on earth, as 
given by Roper and Cresacre More, is of the tenderest 
b^uty and should be read in full; certainly no 


martyr ever suroassed him in fortitude. As Addison 
wrote in the Spectator (No. 349) “that innocent 
mirth which had been so conspicuous in his life, did 


not forsake him to the last 


his death was 


by him for many years and sent to Margaret Roper 
the day before his martyrdom, is preserved by the 
Augustinian canonesses of Abbots Iieigh, Devoni^ire, 
to whom it was brought by Margaret Clements, 
the adopted child of Sir Thomas. A number of 
autograph letters are in the British Museum. 
Several portraits exist, the best being that by Hol- 
bein in the possession of E. Huth, £}sq. Holbein also 
painted a large group of More's household which has 
oisappeared, but the original sketch for it is in the 
Basle Museum, and a sixteenth-century copy is the 
property of Lord St. Oswald. Bl. Thomas More was 
formally beatified by Pope Leo XIII, in the Decree of 
29 December, 1886. 

Writings. — More was a ready writer and not a 
few of his works remained in manuscript until some 
years after his death, while several have been lost 
altogether. Of all his writinra the most famous is 
unquestionably the “Utopia^', first published at 
Louvain in 1516. The volume recounts the fictitious 
travels of one Raphael Hythlodaye, a mythical charac- 
ter, who, in the course of a voyage to America, was left 
behind near Cape Frio and thence wandered on till 
he chanced upon the Island of Utopia (oi>, t6tos or 
“nowhere") in which he found an ideal constitution 
in operation. The whole work is really an exercise 
of the imagination with much brilliant satire upon 
the world of More's own day. Real persons, such 
as Peter Gile^j, Cardinal Morton, and More himself, 
take part in the dialogue with Hythlodaye, so that 
an air of reality pt'rvades the whole which leaves the 
reader sadly puzzled to detect where truth ends and 
fiction begins, and lias led not a few to take the book 
seriously. But this is precisely what More intended, 
and there can be no doubt that he would have been 
as delighted at entrapping William Morris, who 
discovered in it a complete gospel of Socialism; or 
Cardinal Zipliara, who denounced it as “no less 
foolish than impious”; as he must have been with his 
own contemporaries who proposed to hire a ship 
and send out missionaries to his non-existent island. 
The book ran through a number of editions in the 
original Latin version and, within a few years, was 
translated into German, Italian, French, Dutch, 
Spanish, and English. 

A collected edition of More's English works was 
published by William Rastell, his nephew, at London 
in 1557; it has never been reprinted and is now rare 
and costly. The first collected edition of the Latin 
Works appeared at Basle in 1563; a more complete 
collection was published at I^uvain in 1565 and again 
in 1566. In 1689 the most complete edition of all 
appeared at Frankfort-on-Main, and Leipzig. After 
the “Utopia” the following are the most important 
works: “Luciani Dialog! . . . compluria opus- 

cula . . . ab Erasmo Roterodamo et Thoma 


of a piece with his life. There was nothing in it 
new, lorc^ or affected. He did not look upon the 
severing of his head from his body as a circumstance 
that ought to produce any change in the disposition 
of’ his mind". The execution took place on Tower 
Hill “^ore nine of the clock" on 6 July, the body 
being buried in the Church of 8 t. Peter ad vincula. 
The head, after being parboiled, was exposed on 
London Bridge for a month when Margaret Roper 
bribed the man, whose business it was to throw it 
into the river^ to give it to her instead. The final 
fate of the rehc is somewhat uncertain, but in 1824 a 
leaden box was found in the Roper vault at St. 
Dunstan's, Canterbuiy,* which on being opened was 
found to contain a head presumed to to More's. 
The Jesuit Fathers at Stonyhurst possess a re- 
maricable collection of secondly relics, most of which 
came to them from Father 'Tnomas More, S.J. (d. 
1796), the last male heir of the martyr. These in- 
clude his hat, cim, onicifix ci jfolcL a silver seal, 
“George", and other artidee. The hair shirt, worn 
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and worshyri of ymages and relyques, praying to 
sayntys and goyng on pylgrymage . . •" (Lon- 
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don, 1529); ‘‘The Supplycacyon of Soulys” (Lon- 
don, 1529[?1), written in answer to Fish’s “Supplica- 
tion of the Beggars”; “Syr Thomas More’s answer 
to the fl^te parte of the poysoned booker . . . 
nam^ ‘The ^uper of the Lorde’” (Ix)ndon, 1532); 
‘*The Second parte of the Confutacion of Tyndal’s 
Answere . . (London, 1533): these two works 

together form the most lengthy of all More’s writings ; 
besides Tindal, Robert Barnes is dealt with in tlie 
last book of the whole; “A Letter irapugnynge the 
erronyouse wrytyng of John Fryth against the 
Bles^ Sacrament of the Aultare” (London, 1533); 
“The Apologye of Syr Thomas More, Knyght, inatle 
by him anno 1533, ^ter he had given over the office 
of Lord Chanccllour of Englande” (London, 1533); 
“The Debellacyon of Salem and Bizance” (London. 
1533), an answer to the anonymous work (Ui titled 
“Salem and Bizance”, and vindicating the severe 
punishment of heresy; “A Dialogue of Comfort 
against Tribulation . . (London, 1553), 

Among the other writings in the collected volume 
of “English Works” are the following which had not 
been previously published: An unfinished treatise 
‘‘uppon those words of Holy Scrinture, ‘Memorare 
novissima et in etemum non peccabia ’ ”, dated 1522; 
“Treatise to receive the blessed Body of our liordcj, 
sacramentally and virtually both”; “Treatise upon 
the Passion” unfinished: “Certein devout and 
vertuouse Instruccions, Meditaciions and Prayers”; 
besides some letters written while in the Tower, in- 
cluding his touching correspondence with his daughter 
Margaret. A complete bibliography of More’s writings 
will be found in Gillow, “Bibliographical Dictionary 
of English C^atholics” (London, s. d.), V. 99-11 (>. 

For fullest list yot published see Catalogue of hooka of oi on 
Sir Thomaa More, collected by Alfred Cock, Q.C., and now at the 
Guildhall Library (London, 1903), also Tranaactxom of the Bibl. 


Soc., V (1901), 177-lSO. 

Original sources, besides the above: Lettcra and Papers of 
the rngn of Henry VIII, ed. Bukweb. Gaibdnkr, and Buodib, 
III-VIII (London, 1875-85); Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, 
ed. Brownk, III, IV (London, 1809, 71) ; Idem, England and Sj>atn, 
ed. BERaENROTH AND Gayangos, II ~V (London, IHOO-SO), 
D. Eranmx Epxatolce, ed. Lb Clerc (I^ydon, 1700), contains 19 
letters from More to Erasmus and 21 from F.rasmua to More; 
Baga de Secretxs, pouch 7, bundle 3, oontama the records of the trial. 

Complete lives: Roper, The Life, Arraxgnemeni and Death 
of that Mirrour of all true Honour anti Vertue, Syr T More (Pans, 

B re^. from a bettor MS. with valuable notes bv Lewis 
reprinted in the Kxng'a Claaaics (1903), Hahphkield, 
Sir T, More, founded on Roper, several copies exist in 
MS., e. g. British Museum, Harloian MS.,02.')3, Stapleton,^ 
Thomae (Antwenv 1588); Babnstaplb (?}, Life of More, 

f irintod in Dr. Wordsworth’s Ecrlesiastxcal Bxog., II, 181, 
rom a MS. in the Lambeth Library the preface to which is 
signed Ro. Ba., which Gillow proposes to read as Robert Barn- 
staple; Crbsacrb More, Life and Death of Sir Thomas More . . . 
(Pans. 1626), re-ed. Hunter with valuable notes (London, 
1828); The hxrrour of Vertue (London. 1026) , IIoddksoen, 
The Hiat. of the Life and Death of Sir T.More (London, 1002) ; 
Warner, Memoxra of the Life of Sir Tho^s 
1758) ; Cayley, Memoxra of Sir T. More (London, 1808) . von 
Rudhart, T. Morua aua den Quellcn benrbeitet (NureraOerg, 
1829); Wai/TER, iSir T. More, his Life and (I^ndon, 1840), 

Mackintosh, Life of Sir T. More (^ndon, 1844 ) ; Bridobtt, 
Life and WrUinga of Sir Thomaa More d^ondon. 1891), quite 
the most valuable life yet produced; Idem. The Wxt anti Wxsdom 
of Sir Thomaa More (London. 1893) ; Hutton. Life of Sir T 
More (London, 1895); Bremond, tr. Child, Sir Thomas More 
(London, 1904); essays and chapters in larger works, ete.. 
Bander (ed. Lewis), Riae and Growth of the ^ 

(London, 1877); Campbell, Lives ^ the Lord I 

(London, 1848), 607-94; Nisard, Ejudes 
(Paris, 1877), pt. II : Seebohm, Oxford Reformers of 
1867), fsntas^ and misleading; LIrane r/w; 

Wykeham, WaynfUAe, More (Londom 1890); Lidly, 

Types (London, 1901), 309-78; Gairdner, ^ 

RefSnnaHon, I (London, 1908); Idem, 

fSth Century (London, 1902); Dixov, Hiat. of 

Bngiand, I (London, 1878); Gasquet the 

Sngliah Monaaterxea (London, 1888); 

Reformation (London. 1900): Idem. The Old Em^ah Bible 
(London, 1897); Brewer, The Reign 
1881); the following are more or lew 

Moro (Florence, 1556); Maksdbm. ’ 

MannxNO, Tho Houaehkd of Sir Thomas More a^ndon,W^h 

G. Roqek Hudlbston. 


Thomas of Baekiiigton (Bekynton), BiBh<n) of 
Bofch and Wells, b. atBeckington, Somerset, about 


13^; d. at Wells, 14 Jan., 1465. He was educated at 
Winchester (14()4) and New College, Oxford (1406). 
After his ordination as priest, he acquired much eccle- 
siastical preferment, including the archdeaconry of 
Buckingham and a canon ry at Wells, Being a frilled 
canon lawyer he was made dean of the Arches in 1423. 
lie WJV8 also frequently employed as English ambas- 
sador abroad. His influence with the young King 
Henry VI was so great that he was ap{K>inted lord 
privy sejil in 1442; and in the following ytmr the pope 
nominated him Bishop of Bath and Wells. He was 
consi'crated, 13 (Jet., 1442, at the new foundation of 
Eton College, in which he took great interest. As 
hishon he rebuilt the episcopal i)alace at Wells, and 
greatly improved the city. He was a lover of learn- 
ing and a munificent patrt>n to houses of education, 
particularly Winchester School and Lincoln College, 
Oxford. 

Beokinoton, Ofhnal Cttrreapondence of Beckington, aecreUxty 
to Henry VJ in R S. (Ixindon, 1872); Nioolab, Journal by one of 
the suite of Beckington during etnlnsay to negotiate marriage botumn 
Henry VI and the ('ouni of Armagnnr'a daughter (lAUidon, 1828): 
Monro, Letters of Margaret of Anjou, Bishop BeckiMton ana 
others (Caimlon Society, London, 1863); Gairdner in DiM, Nat, 
Hum , H. v. Beckington or Bekynton, Thomaa, 

Epwin Burtok. 


Thomas of Bradwardine (Bragwaroin, Branp- 

NARDINUB, BrEDWARDYN, BrADWARDYN, DE BhKDE- 
waudina), b. about 1290; d. in Ixindon, 26 August, 
1349. His birthplace is variously assigned to Brad- 
wardine, ller11it‘Id, or (^.owden; but he liimself states 
that he was born at Chichester. He was (educated at 
Merton ColUge, Oxford, and in 1325 was one of the 
proctx)rs of the university who took part in the litiga- 
tion b('twiH*n the uni\^or8ity and Cardinal Galharuus 
d(‘. Mora, Archdeacon of Oxford. As a tluNilogian he 
attained gri'at fame, brung known as tJie Doctor Pro^ 
funtlm. His th(H>logical It'ctures delivert^d at Oxford 
w'erc expanded into the famous treatise on grace 
known as ”Summa Doetoris Profundi” or “De causa 


Dei contra Pc'lagium et <le virtute causarum ad suos 
Mertonenses”. C^hauc(‘r couples him as a theologian 
with St Augustine and Boethius, — a testimony to his 
pofiular reputation. In 1335 hc^ was called to Ixm- 
don by Richard d(‘ Bury^ Bishop of Durham, who ap- 
jMiinted him his chaplain and obtained for him the 
chancellorship of St. Paul’s Cathmiral. Ho also be- 
came on(» of the king’s chaplains, and accompanied 
Edward III on his continental journc^ys and French 
wars. To his apostolical labours amon^ the English 
soldiers many attributed the succi^ss nchnwed. After 
tlie victories Of Cr6cy and Neville’s Cross, he acted as 
a cominisHioner to treat of peace; with King Philip, 
In 1348 the chapter of Canterbury elected Brad- 
wardme to the vacant archbishopric; but the king, 
ofTcmded by their omission to wait for the cottg^ d’SHre^ 
r<;queHt(;d tlie pope to apixiint John IJfTord instead, 
IJfford, however, died of tfie Black Death beforo con- 
secration, and Bnidwardine was then elected with the 
king's approval. He was consecrated at the pope’s 
court at Avignon on 19 July, 1349; and then ro- 
turmnl U) England. But the pestilence was ragmg 
there, and immediately on his arrival in liondon he fell 
a vi(‘.tirn to it. His European reputation as a scholar 
was based not only on his famous theological treaties 
but also on his mathematical works: “De proportioni- 
bus” (Paris, 1495); “De quadratura circuh (Par^ 
1495); “Arithmetioa speculativa” (Pans, 1^); and 
“Geometria spcculativa” (Paris, 1530). Other works 
of a similar nature exist in MS. /t 

Savilb. Preface to Bbadwardwe's De Cauaa M (Ixmdoia. 
1618); PiTTB, De xlluatrxbua Anglia I 

Hook. Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury (I/ondon. 

Lbculbr. De Thoma Bradwardine C^mentaiio (^ipilg, 1862), 
^PHENS, io Diet. Nat. Biog., ■. v., Bradimrdtne, T^maa. 


Thomas of Cantimpr4, medieval writer, prcachw, 

ind theologian, b. of noble parent^e at LeuwSt- 

Pienre near Brussels, m the Duchy of Brabant, 1201, 
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d. 15 Ma]^. 1272. At the age of five his education be- 
gan at lAege, where he spent eleven years mastering 
the difficulties of the trimum and quadrwium. At the 
age of sixteen he received the habit of the Canons 
Regular of St. Augustine in the Abbey of Cantimpr4, 
where he was eventually elevated to the priesthood. 
In 1232, after fifteen years at Cantimpr6, during 
which he was a constant source of edification to his 
religious brethren, he entered the Order of St. Dom- 
inic at Louvain. Immediately after his profession in 
the following year, he was sent to Cologne to pursue 
the higher theological studies of the order, under the 
tutelage of the illustrious Albert the Great. From 
Cologne, where he sfient four years, he went to Paris, 
to the Dominican ntvdium of St. James, to perfect him- 
self in the sciences and to prepare for the apostolate 
of preaching. Returning to Louvain in 1240, he was 
made professor of philosophy and theology — an office 
he filled with rare distinction. He achieved ec]ual 
success in the apostolate of preaching, in recognition 
of which the title of “Preacher General*' was con- 
ferred upon him. His missionary activities extended 
throughout Brabant and into Germany, Belgium, and 
France. To his reputation for missionary seal and 
eloquence he added the fame of authorship. In all. 
seven works, treating of philosophy, theology, and 
hagiology, are attributed to his pen. His ffist and 
most important work is entitled “Opus de natura 
rerura". In the composition of this CTeat work, 
which contains twenty books, he spent fifteen years. 
“Bonum universale de apibus" is an allegory in 
which, employing the figure of bees, he treats of pre- 
cepts concerning conduct and of the duties of su- 
’periors and subjects. This work, which had a wide 
vogue amoi^ spiritual writers for many centuries, was 
printed at Deventer (before 1478), at Paris, and three 
times at Douai (1597. 1(K)5, 1627). His other works 
treat of h^iology and are as follows: (1) “Vita Chris- 
tina) Virginia mirabilis dictae"; (2) “Vita B. Mar- 

5 arita3 Iprensis”; (3) “Vita Pi» Lu^ardia"; (4) “Vita 
oannis abbatis primi monasterii Cantimpratensis et 
e|u8 Ecolesio) undatoris"; (5) “ Supplementurn ad 
vitam B. Maria) d'Oigniea a B.M. Jacobo de Vi- 
triaco". 

Qu4Tir>EoHABD, 8cr%pU>r$g ordinit vrceduxU^rum, I, 250; 
Dominie., V (1801), 433; Acobr, Mv»tigues Payg^Bcm moy. 
Age (1802), 135; Hitt. lUt. France, XIX (1838), 177; Turon, ffom. 
iU. Domin., I (1743), 177. 

John B. O'Connor. 


Irse’’ and of the ^‘Life of St. Clare of Assisi’’ written 
between 1265 and 1261 (cf. Robinson, “Lite of 8t. 
Clare”, Introduction, pp. xxii sq.). The best critical 
edition of the works of Thomas of Celano is that of 
P^ Edouard d’Alengon. 

HowEix, The Live* of St. Franei* of Aeein, by Brother Thoma* of 
Celano, 1 (Loiidoii, 1908), 24; Robinson, L%fe of St. Clare, ae~ 
eribed to Thoma* of Cdano (Pkilsdelphis, 1010), 22 sq.; Idem, A 
Short Introduction to Franeitcan Literature (New York, 1907), 7-9; 
DtTBOis, Thoma* of Cdano, the Hietonan of St. Frand*, in Cath. 
Unit. Bulletin, Kill, no. 2 (April, 1907), 250-268; D’Alencon. .S. 
Franoieei Aeeieienei*' vita et mtrtunda, additt* opuaculia liturgiei*, 
auetore fV. Thoma de Celano, IX (^me, 1906), 22; Bablati. 
Tommaeo da Celano e le eue opere (CBsalbordino, 1894) ; Analecta 
BoU.. XVIII, 81-176; Wadding, Script. Mm., 323, Sbaralea, 
Supplem, ad tenpt. mm., 673-74. 

Ferdinand Heckmann. 

Thomas of Dow, martyr; d. 2 or 5 Aug., 1295. 
On the above date the French ravaged Dover with fire 
and sword, and eventually attacked the Benedictine 
priory of St. Martin. All the inmates fled, with the 
exception of one, an old and infirm monk named 
Thomas Hales or de Halys, whom the sailore found in 
the dormitory, and slew for refusing to disclose the 

S lace where the treasures of the church were hidden. 

fumerous miracles [for which see Horstmann, “Nova 
iegenda Angliae'' (Oxford, 1901), and Bishop Chal- 
loner's work cited l>elowl are recorded by John of 
Tynemouth as having been wrought through his 
relics. Friar Simon Simeon, in the narrative of his 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land about 1322, bears wit- 
ness to the honour paid to him as a martyr at “the 
Black Monks under Dover Castle” (“ Itin. Sim. Sirn- 
eon.etWill.de Wore.”, ed. Nasmith, Cambridge, 1778, 
p. 7). Richard II at the instance of his mother re- 
quested the pope to canonize Thomas; but though an 
enauiry was 8(‘t on ftxit in 1382 nothing further sf^eins 
to nave been done. He was, however, popularly n*- 
garded in the neighbourhood as a saint. In 15{K) 
Thomas Rich, Vicar of Buckland, near Dover, left 
eightpence for the altar of Blessed Thomas de Halys 
at Dover Priory. His own church contained a chap<‘l 
of St. Thomas, which may possibly have been dedi- 
cated to Thomas of Dover. He is very generally 
given the title of saint, and it is remarkable that he is 
represented (fig. 26) in the copper-plate reproduction 
of the pictures formerly at the English C^^ollege, Rome, 
which resulted in the equivalent beatification of sixty- 
three martyrs mentioned by name therein (see Eng- 
lish Confessors and Martyrs). On neither day is 


Thomftt of Celano, Friar Minor, poet, ^d hagio- 
graphical writer, b. at Celano in the Province of the 
Abruzzi, about 12(X); d. about 1255. He was one of the 
first disciples of St. Francis of Assisi and joined the 
order probably in 1215. In 1221 Thomas accoi^anied 
Caesar of Speyer on his mission to Germany. The fol- 
lowing year he became custom of the convents at 
Mayence, Worms, Speyer, and Cologn^ and soon 
after Csow of Speyer, on his return to Italy, made 
him his vicar in the government of the German prov- 
ince. Before September, 1223, Thomas returned to 
Italy, and lived there in familiar intercourse with St. 
Francis. Soon after the canonisation of St. Francis 
(16 July, 1228) he wrote his “Vita prima”, or “First 
Life” of St. Piwcis of Assisi, by order of Gregory IX. 


Between 1244 and 1247, he oompUed his “Vita se- 
ounda”, or “Second Life” of St. Francis, which is in 
the nature of a supplement U> the first one, by com- 
mission of Crescentius of Jessi, then minister general of 
the order. About ten years later Thomas wrote a 
treatise on the miracles of St. Francis at the bidding 
of Blessed John of Parma, the successor of Crescen- 
tius as minister general. In addition to these works, 
around wbidi a large oontroverfiial literature has 
fprown up in recent years, Thomas of Celano wrote two 
beautiful sequences in honour of St. Francis: “Fregit 
victor virtualis” and “Sanctitatis nova stgna”, and, 
an all firobability, he is also the authw of the ”l>iee 


he mentioned in the “Acta Sanctorum”. 

Supplement to Stanton, Menology of England and Wale* 
(Ixinclon, 1892), 665; Challoner, Brttannui nancta, II (I^ndon, 
1745), 72; Hhhiiet, TeHamenta Tanluimi.: Ea*t Kent (London, 
1907), X, 391, 104. 

John B. Wainbwright. 

Thomas of Hereford (Thomas de Cantelupe), 
Saint, b. at Hambledon, Buckinghamshire, England, 
about 1218; d. at Orvieto, Italy, 25 August, 1282. He 
was the son of William de Cantelupe and Millicent de 
Gournay, and thus a member of an illustrious and in- 
fluential family. He was educated under the care of 
his uncle, Walter de Cantelupe, Bishop of Worcester, 
first at Oxford then at Paris. During his studies he 
attended the Council of Lyons in 1245, when he be- 
came a papal chaplain. Returning to Oxford, he 
taught canon law, and in 1262 was mected chancellor 
of ^e university. In the Barons' Wars he took the 
popular side and stated the Barons’ case before St. 
Louis at Amiens, 1263. After the defeat of Henry 
III at the battle of Lewes he was made Chancellor of 
England (22 Fdt)., 1265), gaining wide renown for his 
jucuG^ wMom and fairness. Deprived of the chan- 
cellorship on the death of Simon de Montfort, he 
went into exile, lecturing at Paris on theology and 
Scripture (1265-72). He then resumed teaching at 
Oxford till 1274 when he attended the second Council 
of Lyons. He hrid several benefices which he ad- 
ministered most xealoiisly, appenniing responsible 
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vicfuni, vimting them regularly, and showing himself a 
model pastor oy his holiness and wide charitv. In 
June, 1^5, he was ap^inted Bisliop of Hereford, and 
was consecrated by his friend Cardinal Kilwardhy 
(8 Sept., 1275). As bishop he txmtinvuHi hw a{x>}i- 
tolic life, labouring incessantly for the gtKxl of his 
people, maintaining the privileges and property of his 
diocese against Gilbert of Gloucester, LlewelKm, and 
others, supporting Edward I in his struggle with 
Llewellyn, combating the unjust practices of the Jews, 
and reforming the clergy, secular and n'gular. He 
came into conflict with Archbishop Peckhain on qiu^s- 
tions of mrisdiction, and at the Council of Reading 
(July, 1279) led the resistance of the bishons to the 
policy of Peckham. (For the ivrticles einlMXlyiiig the 
points in dilute see Wilkins, “Concilia II, 75.) Ilis 
personal differences with Peckham hnl first to his with- 
drawal to Normandy that he might avoid an interdict 
and appeal to Rome, and subwxiuentlv in 1282 to his 
actual excommunication by the archbishop. He then 
went to Rome to plead his own cause before Pojk* 
Martin IV, who received him kindly. Hut his failing 
health succumbed to the fatigue (if the journey and 
the summer heat. He wiis buried at Orvieto, but 
subsequently his relics were brought back to Hert'- 
ford, where many miracles were wrought by his inter- 
cession and his shrine Vierame second only to that of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury. He wjis canoniztHl by 
John XXII (17 April, 1320), and his festival, formerly 
observed on 2 Octobi^r, is now k<»pt m England on 
3 (October. 

SniANaK, Lt/p and Oe«t* of Thoma* of Cantelupr {fJho'nl. 1074; 
London. 1879); Boulandists, Aria SS , I Ort on tlw^ 

JFVoc««inia CnnonxzattomH (Vatican MH. 4015) also Hih Hay Ixtt. 
(HKll) ; Caporave, Nooa leyrndn Anolicr (Oxford, 1901), HeKii’a, 
Dt prohatxn mnetorum mlu (Turin, 1H75-K0); Bitti lh, Ltrtrit of 
the Oct, 2, Chaua>nkk, Brxtanyiui mnrta (Ixmdou, 1745); 

Tout in /Met. Nat. Hxoq., h v Cani^lupr, Thomiti* dr (Rtvinit 
list of the abundant medieval matcruiU too nuincroiw to 

? uot^ here), Hardy, Deixrrxptxve ('ntaloyue (for MSS HourncH), 
and III (Ixindon, 1802-71); Bxhl. dr Vh'olr dr vharte*, iV 
(P*ri», 1893). 

Edwin Hchton 

Thomas of Jesus (Thomas dk Anduada), re- 
former and preacher, b. at Lisbon, 1529, d at Sagtoia, 
Morocco, 17 April, 15H2. He was educated by tlu‘ 
Augustinian Hermits from the agt' of ten, entered the 
order at Lisbon in 1534, coinpltd tni his studit's at 
Coimbra, and was appointed novic(*-rnaHt<‘r. In Ins zeal 
for primitive observance he atternjited a thorough n*- 
Rirm of the order, but the opposition was such that htt 
was obliged to desist. However, tlie event ual est ablish- 
ment of the Discalced or Rt'fornied August iniaiis is 
attributed to the initiative of Tliomas de Andnula (seci 
Hermits op St. Auotjstink). High in favour at 
Court, Thomas assisted, in 1578, at tlie death of John 
III, of which he has left an interesling narrative in a 
letter still extant. 

John’s successor, Sebastian, iiiimediately sfd out 
on his ill-starred expedition to Africa (we Portucjau, 
and he insisted that 'I'homas should accomimny the 
forces. The holy Hermit laboured among the sol- 
diery with his accustomed zeal until wounded and 
taken captive at Alcacer, 1578. A Mohammedan 
monk became his master and, first by kindness then 
by torture, strove to secure his perversion Into the 
dungeon where he was confined a faint gleam 
trated for a short period at midday, and by that light, 
day after day, Thomas comiK>wd for tfie comfort of 
his fellow-prisoners his great work, “Os trabalhosde 
Jesus”, contemplations on the sufferings of 
which nave since provcnl the nourishment and eclinca- 
tton of countless souls. The Port.uguc*w anibassiulor. 
learning of his pitiable plight, rescued 1 hoinas and 
plaoednim under the care of a (3iristian merchant. 
But he begged to be sent on at once to Sagena, where 
some two thousand of the poorest captives weiv 
detained. There he commenced an aT>o«tolate which 
was soon b l e s s ed with marvellous fruit; the Jail 


seemwi transformed into a monastery, numbers were 
savt^ from apostasy or rt'oonciled, and several of his 
IM'ii It cults suffered a glorious martyrdom. Mean* 
while vigcmnis I'fforts Inung made to prooum his 
nunplete lilnTation, but Thomas dcH^lared that, cap* 
tive or frtM', he would remain to the end in the service 
of the Christian slavtui of the M(H)rs. Hi» enfet^led 
frame ut last siUTUinlnxl U> the coinbintxl effects of his 
sufferings, toils, and austerities. He s)>ent his ilying 
bnuith in n^assuring wmie pcxir Christians on the point 
of a|M>Htasy that their ransom wouhl arrive by a ocr- 
tain date if they iK^rseveriHl, as indwl it dul 

Sinct' tuirlv in the eightinnith cxuitury there have 
Ixxm sc'veral English (h 1 it ions of Thomas’s famous 
work on tlie Fassion, but the last (ximplete version 
has long Ihmui out of print. 

For bioffmehy ••oi' IntrtHturtxnn to Stxftennoe Jemii (tr., TaiII- 
don. ISSH), For int4«n'>«tinE aim) AtMM^unt of vaiHlous 

KnidiMh MTmonft o( Off dr }*nk«taus in ASisNitn 

do rrffunda rla»»e Arad#mia tidt Betentxae d« IV, No. I 

(Iii»l>on, 1911). 

Vincent BtJtiixy. 

ThomM of Jori (<»ften but errofwxnisly called 
Joyce and frcHpiently referred to as ANOUm or Anom- 
(u .s), llusiiogian anti (’ardinal, date of birth and cir- 
cuinstanceH of his rHbi<*ation unknown; d. at Gnmoblc, 
13 IhH*ember, 1310 Ib'entertxl tJieOrderof IVeaohcm 
in England, and w'as remarkable for his piety, eru- 
dition, and exeeutive ability. He was master of the- 
ology at Oxford, aetH aw prior of the Dominican con- 
vent there, and afterwards servtxl as Ihriviiicial of the 
English Province for seven years (1290 13(K*i). He 
HtiMsl in HpiMMiil favour with Eilward, Kii^ oif Eng- 
land, acting OH lus conb^ssor anil executing several 
ccnnniiKsionH for him Whih* at Lyons on a commis- 
sion for ih<‘ king, 15 Dec., 1305, he was created Car- 
ilinal IViest of Santa Sabina by Clement V. This 
pipe also apiMuntiHi him legaU* to Henry VH, King 
of (Jerrnany, nut in fulfilling the appointment he was 
taken sick and diinl. His body was afterwanls trans- 
f<‘rr«Hl to Oxford and buriixl under the choir of the 
Dominican church. His wTitings ore often confused 
with those of Thomas of Wales, ().P., also called An- 
ghis or Angheus. Ills most inifsirtant work is 
inentarm in IV libros Hententiaruiii”. I'lie oom- 
mentiiry on the first lKH>k (Venice, 1523) still enjoys 
popularity, and offers a coiiciw* and <3omplete refuta- 
tion of tin* attacks mmle by ScMitus on the teachings of 
Saint Thomas, 

Qr^Tir-KnuRD, Srript, <trd. I (Fftriii, 1719). ftOS-lO; 
T<»eRON. Horn. Hi. Homtn., I (Fan*. 1743), 74A“fi3; BalUMH, 
Vxtfr fHip Awn., 1 (pAfiff. 1993). W12 4 j Kisasrime in fHei, NaJU 
tixoo , ». V Jirrt, I.KiAisti, Hxld. Mc,, 11 {F«ris, 1723), 799, 988; 
Tanner. HiU. Iml.-hxh, (IxjmUm, 1748), 749; Humtss. No* 
meneUxUrr, 

luNATitm Smith. 

Thomai of Btraaburff a fourteenth-century 
scholastic of the Augustinian Order, b., according to 
BomewTiUTs,at Hagenau in Alsace, according toothers, 
at Strasburg; d. 1357. It was probably at Htrasburg 
that he entered tin* Augustinian Order, and there he 
began his carixT as a tea^’hc’tr. Alxiut the year 1341 
he went to Pans find iMX'ame famous as a teacher in 
the university. In L'i45 he was elwted general d 
his onler, a fiosition which he held until his death. 
As general, be umlert-cKik the revision of the oonsti- 
tulion of his order, and puhlishfxl the revised utatutee 
under the title “Omstif iitiomw Ordinis Bui”. He 
interestfxi hirnwdf also in the promotion of study 
among the* inemls^rs of his ordcjp, and was instru- 
mental m founding at Verona in 1351 a ittudium 
gensralt, or university, for the study of logic, philos- 
ophy, and thwilogv. His l>e«t known work is a com- 
mentary on the ”'lkx)ks of Hent^mccs” of Peter the 
Jyombard, published at HtroslMirg in 1490 (other 
editions: VenicA*, 1504 and 1588; Genoa, 1585; Geneva, 
1^^). He was also the author of sermonSi medita- 
tions, and letters, still unpublished, 
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A0 a teadier and oommentator he adhered closely to 
the dootiinee of Giles of Rome (iBmdius Romanus. or 
de Columna)) who since 1287 had oeen recognised as 
the doctor ordinia of the Augustinians. He opposed 
the innovations of Henry of Ghent and the abstruse 
distinctions of the Scotists. For example, on the 
question of the distinction between the nature of God 
and the Divine attributes, he taught that there can 
be no formal distinction, nor any distinction of any 
kind except by comparison of the external effects of 
those attribute. Similarly there is, he maintained, 
no formal distinction between God and the Divine 
ideas; whatever distinction exists among the id^ 
themselves or between the ideas and the Divine 
essence is the work of the Divine intellect. In regard 
to the origin of the universe, he maintained that the 
doctrine of creation can be proved by strict demon- 
stration, the starting-point of the proof being the fact 
that the power of God, being unlimited, could not 
postulate a material as a necessary condition of action: 
just as the existence of God does not postulate any 
other being, so the Divine action does not postulate 
a material on which to act. This refers, however, to 
creation in general. Whether the material universe 
was created in time or with time, or, on the contrary, 
was created ah mterno^ is a question which, he believed, 
the human mind cannot solve without the aid of 
revelation. 

StVScki., Oetek. der Phil. dr» Afittelaltera, II (Mains, 1865), 
1045 dqq.; FAiiHicitrflL Bihluth lat med. et tnfimae. latin., V 
(Plorenoo, 185K), 537 sqq. OasiKoicR, Bxhl. auguatinmnat 
(Initoifltaat, 17fi8), 71, sriq. I)k Wuijr, tr. Coffey, Hiat. of 
Mm. Phil. (Now York, 1909), 437, 438, has a paragraph on the 
iEgidian School. 

William Turner. 

Thomas of Villanova, Saint, educator, philan- 
thropist, h. at Fuentellana, Spain, 1488; d. at Valen- 
cia, 8 8(ipt., 1555. Son of Alonzo Tomas Garcia and 
Lucia Martinez Castidlanos, the saint was brought up 
in the practici^s of religion and charity. Every Fri- 
day his father was wont to give in alms all the meal he 
earniHl at his mill, besides his usual daily dole of 
bread. On great feast-days he addtxi wood, wine, and 
money; while to poor farmers he loaned money and 
seed. On the death of her husband, Lucia continued 
the usual alms, and supplied indigent maidens in the 
neighbourhood with clothing and money. When 
sixteen years old. Thomas entered the University of 
AlcalA, where, aiUv proceeding master of arts and 
licentiate in theology, he filled the chair (1514) of arts, 
logic, and philosophy. Among his auditors were the 
famed scholars herdinand de Encina and Dominic 
Soto. With AlcaU, however, ended his university 
associations, he having declined the chair of natural 
philosophy at Salamanca, where he joinwi the Augus- 
tinians in 1516, his vows following a vear later, and his 
ordination to priesthood the year after; his first Mass 
was celebrated at Christmas, 1518. At Salamanc 4 » 
Convent Thomas was given the class of Scholastic 
theology because of his attachment for books, chiefly 
the Lombard and St. Thomas, and his exemplary life. 
Preaching in the chief pulpits of Spain was soon ^ded 
to his duties, among other plac.es at Valencia, the 
field of his later trials, and Valladolid, seat of the im- 
perial Court and resiaence of the Emperor Charles V 
when on his visits from the Low Countries. In this 
last-named city St. Thomas was named by the 'em- 
peror his court preacher, and one of his councillors of 
State. Rarely, however, did the saint pay visits of 
ceremony to the then master of Europe, though his 
written correspondence with Charles, who held his 
ojpinions in h^ esteem, was voluminous. Towards 
the close of his life, while at Valencia, he had all the 
emperor’s letters destroyed; his own letters to the em- 
peror, however, are now stored at Simancas. 

Apart from these burdens Thomas held many offices 
of tmst in his order, e. g. as convent prior in various 
cities, among others at Valladolid in 1544, the very 


ear he was ealled to the See of Valencia. Moreov^, 
e was twice provincial-prior, first of Andalusia and 
Castile in 1527, then six years later of Castile alone, 
whence the first mission band of his brethren was sent 
across the Atlantic in 1533 to establish houses of their 
order in Mexico. On 5 Aug., 1544, he received his 
nomination to the Archbishopric of Valencia, a post 
that for well-nigh a himdred years had witnessed no 
bishop in residence, an appointment that was con- 
firmed by Paul III. Previously St. Thomas had d(^ 
dined the See of Granada, offered him by the emperor, 
while that of Valencia he accepted only through obe- 
dience to his superiors. He was consecrated in the 
church of his order at Valladolid by Juan, Cardinal 
Tavera de Pardo, Archbishop of Toledo. On his en- 
trance to his see on 1 Jan., 1545. of which he was 
thirty-second bishop and eightn archbishop, St. 
Thomas opened his career as legislator and pnilan- 
thropist, wnich won for him the titles of “Almsgiver”, 
‘‘Father of the Poor”, and “Model of Bishops”, 
riven him at his beatification in 1618 by Paul V. 
During his eleven years of episcopal rule his most 
noteworthy deeds were as follows: a visitation of his 
diocese, opened a few weeks after entrance into his see. 
Among other amendments he inhibited his visitators 
from accepting any gifts whatever. He then held a 
synod, the first at Valencia for many ytiars, whereby he 
sought to do away with a number of abuses, as blood- 
shea, divorce, concubinage, and many exc(?ssive privi- 
leges or unreasonable exemritions; he abolished the 
underground prisons; rebuilt the general hospital at 
Valencia which had just been destroyed by fire; 
founded two colleges, one for young ecclesiastics, th(‘ 
other for poor students; laboured for the conversion of 
the nuevos Crutianos^ whose* profession of Christianity 
was largely mere outward show; establisheel a creche 
near his palace for foundlings and the offspring of 
indigent parents; had Mass said at early hours for the 
working-classes; xuid in brief, by statutes, by preach- 
ing, and by example, strove to reform the morals of 
churchman and layman. 

Towards the iK)or espt^cially his heart wa.s ever aln'e 
with pity; to them his palace gate was always open; 
daily he had a repast for every ptmr piTson that ai> 
plied for help, as many even as four to five hundred 
thus getting their meals at his hands. In every district 
of the city he had almoners ap|K»inted with orders espe- 
cially to search out the rei^pectable persons who shrank 
from asking alms; these he had supplied with money, 
food, clothing, while as to indigent workmen, poor farm- 
ers, and mechanics, he replenished their stock and 
bought them tools, thus putting them in the way of 
making a living. His whole life was replete with acts of 
practi(;al kindness. He spent his spare time chiefly in 
prayer and study; lus table was one of simple fivre, with 
no luxuries, ifis dress was inexp<*nHive ; he rnendtHi 
with his own hands whatever needed repairs. Num- 
berless are the instances of St. Thomas’s super- 
natural gifts, of his powder of healing the sick, of mul- 
tiplication of food, of redressing grievances, of his 
ecstasies, of his conversions of sinners. He was taken 
ill in Aupist, 1555, of anrina pectoris, of which he 
died at the age of 67, at the termination of Mass in 
his bedroom. His la^ words were the versicles: “In 
manus tuas. Domine”, etc.; his remains were en- 
tombed at tne convent Church of Our Lady of Help 
of his order outside the city walls, whence later they 
were brought to the cathedral. The saint was of w^eli- 
knit frame, of medium height, with dark complexion, 
brilliant eyes, ruddy cheeks, and Roman nose. He 
was beatined by Paul V (7 Oct., 1618). who set his 
feast-day for 18 Sept., and canonized by Alexander 
Vll on 1 Nov., 1658. 

Various reasons are given to account for St. 
Thomas’s non-appearance at the Council of Trent, 
among them that he was ill, unable to stand the 
fatigue of travel; that his people would not brook his 
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abaenoe; and that the emperor foil unable to do 
without his aid at home. The writings of St. Thoimis, 
mainly sermons, are replete with praet icid norms of 
mystic theology. Some twenty editions have Wn 
publisiied, the best and most complete being pit>l>- 
ably that of Manila, 1882-1 884, in 5 tomes. 

8aU)H, Vita {Milwi, 1880); Maiubouho, Li/e, in 

Loodon by the OrmtorijUMi, wad in Philwiclphia in 1H<4; l>AniciiT, 
Hiataire (Faria and l4;^H>iui, 1852) ; Ciudad de Dios ( V»Uatiolid and 
Madrid. 1882). EdWARD G. DouaN, 


Thomas Percy, Blessed, Earl of Northundx'rland. 
martyr, b. in 1528; d. at York, 22 Augvist, 1572. He 
was tne eldest son of Sir Tht>ma8 Peny, V)mth«*r of the 
childless Henry Percy, sixth Earl of NorthninlxTland, 
and Eleanor, daughU^r of Sir Guiscjmi IbirlKdial. 
WTben Thomas was eight, years old his father w*\s 
executed at Tyburn (2 June, 15:17) for having taktm 
a leading part in the Pilgrimage of Grace, and be 
also is considered a martyr by many. Thoimis and 
his brother Heniy wen^ then rcmov^tnl from their 
mother’s keeping and entrusted to Sir Thoiiuis 
Tempest. 

In 1549, when Thomas Perry cmiu* of age, an 
Act was passed **{ot the restitution in hl<KKi of Mr. 
Thomas Percy ” . Shortly afterwards h<' wtis knightiMl, 
and, thrive years later, iii Quwn Mary’s ri»ign, 
gained his ancestral honours and lands. IVclaml 
governor of PrudhiM; Castle he iK'sieged and tXM>k 
Scarborough Castle, whi(^h was stizcd by relM'Is in 
15.57. In reward the Earldom of Nortlminberlaiid 
together with the llanmies of Pf»rey, Poyiiings. laicy, 
Bryan, and Fitzpane w(‘n* n*8tor(Hl to him. Hi' was 
installed at Whitehall with great )M)mp, anti Ho()n 
after was named Warden Gtmeral of the Marehes, in 
which capacity he fought juul defeated the Scots, 
In 1558 he married Anne Somerset, daughti^r of the' 
Earl of Worct^ter, a valiant woman who substMiuent ly 
suffered mueh for the Faith. 

On Elizabeth’s accession the earl, wlv hv stf*adfast 


loyalty to the Catholic Church wjis known, was 
kept in the North while the anli-Catholiti measures 
of ElizalKith’s first Parliament were piiKsed. Elizabeth 
continutKl to show him favour, and in IfK).'! gave him 
the Order of the Garter, lie had then ri'signed tin' 
wardensbip and was living in tiie South. Hut the 
systematic persecution of the Catholics riMidi'red their 
position most 'difficult, and in tln^ autumn of I.'^IO 
the Catholic gentry m the North, stirred up by 
rumours of the approaching excommunication of 
Elizabeth, were planning to liberate Maiy;, 

Scots, and obtain liberty of worship. Karl ihom«s 
with the Earl of Wt^morelamJ wrote to the jxirH' 
asking for advice, but Ixifore th<*ir lettyr reached Koine 
circumstanctis hurried them into aidion against their 
better judgment. After a brief success the^ rising 
failed, and Thomas flwl to Scotland, where he wiw 
captured and, after thrfH* years, sold h) the rmgliHh 
Government. He was conducted to \ ork and m- 
headecl, refusing to save his life by abandoning his 
religion. He was beatifiecl by I^x) XIII on Id May, 
1895, and his festival was apixiinted to be or)Herved 
in the Dioceses of Hexham and Newcastle on 14 No- 
vember. His daughter Mary foundcNi the ih'nixlx'tine 
convent at Brussels from which nearly all the existing 
houses of Beneclictine nuns in England am d<’»H;end<'<i. 

Paituini in CaMM, Uveg of the Enijlieh 
oorrecting the same author's pamphlt-t Blee^d 
in C’oJWic Truth Socuiy, 11 (lx>n4on, Wr>) »*>. 

Jhiperi 0 / Elitaheth, eapecially 

De FoifBi.AWQVE. AnnJn of the ^Tfl • 

Peect in Coixma, Perrage of BrnUnd, If 
DrptMtitionM and EecUHa/itical Proceedtnge 
Durham (LOnclon, 1845); BamoKWATBR. ^ 

1.588); ShaRPK, MemorvU* oj me 
1 840) . EdW IN H URTON . 

Blessed. Sec Thomas 


eatholiecB in Anfflia (Tn«r, 

RebeUion of 1S69 (Liondun, 

TbomM Esddyxig» 
Johnson, Blessed. 

Thomaa Seryvan, Blessed 
SON, Blessed. 


Sec Thomas John- 


Thomsi Shsrwoodi Blessed, martyr, b. in 
don, lfk5I ; d. at Tylmni, lAindon, 7 FmmMsry, 157B. 
His ixirents also suffertMl for their conseienee* both 
enduriiig imprisonment for the Faith. Aft 4 ir leaviiig 
school in 151x1, Thomas assisttxl his father, a Ixmdon 
wtxdlen draiw, for alxmt ten years; then, f^oelitig 
his vociUion was Ui the priestncHxi. he matle arrange* 
ments to go to I>oua>’ Collegi* and was in Loit^n 
settling his affairs, and ol>taining the means for his 
supiKirt and cxlucatiori. While so engaftxl he was 
recognizixi in Chancery I>4ine and Iwtrayed by George 
Marten, son of I^idy Tregoiiwell. Being examtn^ 
befoix' the Ketxwler as to his opinion of the Bull of 
Pius V and as to vrhether an cxcommunicjaled ttueen 
held law'ful sovereignty, he denitHl all knowledge of 
both Bull and extHmirnunication^ but cxprf!<«iea his 
opinion that if the qiietni were indml exeommuni- 
catiHl her rule could not be lawful. He was detained 
at W estininstcr, where tlie altorney-gemval vkitlKl 
him and found him (M>nstant in that i>pinioii. On 
17 Novemlx'r, 1577, he was eommtitel to tlie Tower 
by the Privy Council U> be it'taimHl clom^ prisoner^ 
from ismfen'iKM' with any fienion, and if he did not 
willingly wmhws such things as wen^ demandtxl of 
him, he was to be (M)mrnit1<sT t/O the dungtH>n amongst 
the rats. He was re|x^atfHlly examimsl, and twie© 
rackesi in order to elicit where lu' had heard Masii and 
who hiul IxH'n prtrsimt thereat, but his ixmatancy was 
unshaken. After Ix'ing raekt^l, he was cast into a 
dark ami fetid dung(H>n, where he was k<*^>t abso- 
lutely without clothes, without fmal. and with noth- 
ing but the bare earth to lie ufx>n. His friends were 
not allowinl mipply his nedls, luid the utmost eon- 
cession that William Homin’r could obUiin was por- 
mtsHion to Hupply him with straw U> lie Ufxm. H© 
was bn>ught t,o trial on 11 February, and pronounced 
guilty of high tn^ason for d(*nying the quwm’s su- 
premacy; four days later he was executed. He was a 
man of gooil wit and judgment and, lx*ing well in- 
HtructiMl in religifuis matti^rs, was very nelpful to 
many jMsir ('atnolics. Hmall in stature, he was of 
ht'alihy <x)nstitution and of a chwrful dis|Kmition, 
which he maintainwl even amidst his tortim^ 

Vattcan Archtnee; ]*kiurjna, Memnire Pi Ca(S. Keo. 5o«., It 
(I.on«lr>«, IWOO) (loourneiiln In the Public llcoord Oflficf; Towif 
tiillM in Path. /frr. Sim\, III; Pou.»S. Art$ of KnyfUh Atnrtvro 
ISVU^ CHAi.ujs»tt, Memoin of the Mieeionaru PrioeUt, 
J. L. WMlTrilLD. 


Thomatsin, l/oum, th<N>logian and French Or^ 
orian, b. at Aix-<*n-Proverice 2H Aug., 1619; d. in 
biris, 24 Dec., 1995. At the age of thirteen he entered 
he Grniory and 
or some years was 
irofessor of lit era- 
lire in various 
■ol leges of the 
congregation, of 
Invilogy at Haii- 
mir, and finally in 
he wuninary of 
biint Magloire, in 
^aris, where he 
niiined until his 
leath. His chief 
vorks an5. "Ari- 
4enn^ et novivelle 
I i s c i p 1 i n e d e 
touchant 
i^s tx^niific**© ft Ids 
>/*n5ficiers" (3 
/ (1 1 s . in f o I . , 

1978-79). 
passed 
several 
and Latin 


ans, 

hich 

irough 

rench 

ents; 

itione, 



ediiiofui and scvifral abridge 
Dogi^tuxn thcolc^eorum . . . . d© Inc^ 
de l5ci profMrietatibua. . . .©tc/' (3 voia. 
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ia fol, Pans> 1680-89), likewise re-edited several 
times (the treatise on the Incarnation is r^arded 
as Thomassin^s masterpiece) ; a series of '^Traitds 
historiaues et do^atiques^' on ecclesiastical 
fasts, feasts, the Divine Office, the unity of the 
Church, truth and lying, ahns, busing and usury 
(1680-97), a series of metnods of studying and ^ach- 
ing the humanities, philosophy^ grammar, history 
(1681-92)^; the ^‘Glossarium universale hebraicum” 
(in foL. Paris, 1697): Traits doginatique et histo- 
rique des 6dit8 et d^autres moyens . . .dont on s’est 
servi .... pour 6tablir et raaintenir Tunit^ de I’^glise*' 
(3 vols. in 4®, Paris, 1705). The last-named two pos- 
thumous works were published by P. Hordes, who 
wrote a life of Thomassin at the beginning of the 
*^Glos8arium^\ Thomassin was one of the most 
learned men of his time, ‘^Vir stupendfiB plane eru- 
ditionis", as Hurter says, in his ‘ Nomenclator**, II 
(Innsbrucl^ 1893), 410. 

Inoold, Etmi de btbltoffraphie oratorienne (Psrii. 1880), 
170-76; MSmotrte de BaUerel, III, 477-615. 

A. Inqold. 

Thomas Woodhousa, Blessed^ martyr, suffered 
at Tyburn 19 (not 13) June. 1573, being disembowelled 
alive. Ordaine<l in Mary's reign, he was a Lincoln- 
shire rector for under a year, ana in 1560 acted as a 
private tuUir in Wales. On 14 May, 1561, he was 
committed to the Fleet, I^ondon, having been ar- 
rested while saying Moss. For the rest of his life he 
remained in custody, uncompromising in his opposi- 
tion to heresy, saying Mass in secret daily, reciting his 
Office regularly, and thirsting for martyrdom; but 
treated with considerable leniency till on 19 Nov., 
1572, he sent the prison washerwoman to Lord Burgh- 
ley's hoiiHC with his famous letter. In it he begs him 
to seek reconciliation with the mipe and earnestly to 

persuade the Lady Elizabeth, who for her own 
great disobwiience is most justly defjosed, to submit 
herself unto her spiritual prince and father". Some 
days later in a personal interview he used equally 
definite language*. Confined then by himself he 
wrote "divers papers, persuading men to the true 
faith and obedience", which he signed, tied to stones, 
and flung into the strec't. He was rei)eatedly ex- 
amined both publicly an<i privately. Once, when he 
had denied the queen’s title, sonKH)ne said, "If you 
saw her Majesty, you would not say so, for her 
Majesty is great". "But the Majesty of God is 
neater," he answered. After being sentenced at the 
Guildhall either in April or on 16 June, he was taken 
to Newgate. lie was admitted to the S()ciety of Jesus 
in prison, though the Decree of the Cong, of Rites, 4 
Dec., 1886, describes him as a secular priest. He is 
not to be confused with Thomas Woo<i (q. v.). 

Ksooh and Poixbn in Ltvee of the Bnglieh Martyre, ed. Camm, 
11 (Ix)ndon, 190.^, xx, 186-203; Carlylb in Diet. Nat. B\og„ 
II. V. WoolhoMt. Thomae; Humb, Calendar State Papera: Spanuh, 
t$0S-‘79 (London, 1804), 471; Lswia. Sander's Anglican Schiem 
(London, IS77), 317. 

John B. Wainbwright. 

Thomlnn. — I. The Doctrine in General. — In a 
broad sense. Thomism is the name given to the sy^ 
tern which lollows the teaching of St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas in philosophical and theological questions. In a 
restricted sense the term is applied to a group of 
opinions held by a school called Thomistic, composed 
principally, but not exclusively, of m^bers of the 
Order of »t. Dominic, these same opinions being at- 
tacked by other philosophers or theologians, many of 
whom profess to l>e followers of 8t. Thomas. To 
Thomism in the first sense are opposed, e. g. the 
Scotists, who deny that satisfaction is a part of the 
proximate matter {maieria proxima) of the Sacrament 
of Penance. Anti-Thomists, in this sense of the word, 
reject opinions admittedly tauj^t by St. Thomas. 
To Thomism in the second sense are opposed, e. g. 
the Mdmists, as well as all who defend the mom !&• 


stnimental causality of the sacraments in producing 
grace against the system of physical instrumental 
causality, the latter Seing a doctnne of the Thomistic^ 
School. Anti-Thomism m such cases does not neces- 
sarily imply opposition to St. Thomas: It means op- 
position to tenets of the Thomistic School. Cardinal 
Billot, for instance, would not admit that he opposeni 
St. Thomas by rejecting the Thomistic theory on th(‘ 
causality of the sacraments. In the Thomistic 
School, also, we do not alwaya find absolute unanim- 
ity. Bafiez and Billuart do not always agree with 
Cajetan, though all belong to the Thomistic School 
It does not come within the scope of this article to dt*- 
termine who have the best right to be considered the 
true exponents of St. Thomas. 

The subject may be treated under the following 
headings: A. Thomism in general, from the thirteenth 
century down to the nineteenth; B. The Thomistic 
School; C. Neo-Thomism and the revival of Scholas- 
ticism. 

A. Thomism in General. — (1) Early opposition 
overcome. — Although St. Thomas (d. 1274) was 
highly esteemed by all classes, his opinions did not at 
once gain the ascendancy and influence which they ac- 
quired during the first half of the fourteenth centurv 
and which they have since maintained. Strange as ft 
may appear, the first serious opposition came from 
Paris, of which he was such an ornament, and from 
some of his own monastic brethren. In the year 1277 
Stephen Tempier, Bishop of Paris, censured certain 
philosophical propositions, embodying doctrines 
(aught oy St. Tnomas, relating especially to the prin- 
ciple of individuation and to the possibility of creat- 
ing several angels of the same species. In the same 
year Robert Kilwardby, a Dominican, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in conjunction with some doctors of Ox- 
ford, condemned those same propositions and more- 
over attacked St. Thomas's doctrine of the unity of 
the substantial form in man. Kilwardby and his asso- 
ciates pretended to s(^ in the condemneil propositions 
something of Averroistic Aristoteleanism, wmilst tht* 
secular doctors of Paris had not fully forgiven one 
who had triumphed over them in the controversy as 
to the rights of the mendic^t friars. The storm 
excited by these condemnations was of short dura- 
tion. Blessed Albertus Magnus, in his old age, has- 
tened to Paris to defend hia beloved disciple. The 
Dominican Order, assembled in general cnapter at 
Milan in 1278 and at Paris in 1279, adopted severe 
me^ures against the members who had spoken in- 
juriously of the venerable Brother Thomas. When 
William de la Mare, O.S.F., wrote a " Correptorium 
fratris Thom®", an English Dominican, Richard 
Clap well (or CIspole), replied in a treatise "Contra 
corruptorium fratris Thom®". About the same time 
there appeared a work, which was afterwards printed 
at Venice (1516) under the title, " Correctorium cor- 
ruptorii S. Thom®", attributed by some to iEgidius 
Romanus, by others to Clapwell, by others to Father 
John of Paris. St. Thomas was solemnly vindicated 
when the Council of Vienna (1311-12) defined, 
against Peter John Olivi, that the rational soul is the 
substantial form of the human body (on this definition 
see Zigliara, "De mente Cone. Vienn.", Rome, 1878). 

The canonization of St. Thomas by John XXII, in 
1323. was a deatb-blow to his detractors. In 1324 
Stepnen de Bourret, Bishop of Paris, revoked the cen- 
sure pronounced by his predecessor, declaring that 
" that blessed confessor and excellent doctor, Tnomas 
Aquinas, had never believed, taught, or written any- 
thmg contrary to the Faith or goodf morals". It is 
doubtful whether Tempier and his associates acted in 
the name of the University of Paris, which had always 
been loyal to St, Thomas. When this university, in 
1378, wrote a letter condemning the errors of John de 
Montesono, it was e^lidtly declared that the con- 
demnatioii was not aimed at St. Thomas: "We have 
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mid a thousand timeS) and yet» it would sc^eni, not 
often cnoug^ that we by no means include the dtnv 
trine of St. Thomas in our condemnation." An ac- 
count of these attacks and defences will be found in 
the following works: Echard, "Script, ord. pneti.". I, 
279 (Pans, 1719); De Rubeis, "Diss. cm.", 

XXV, xxvi, I, p. ccbcv'iii; IxHinine tnlit. Works of St. 
Thomas; Denifle, "Chart, univ. Pans" OVis, 
1890-91), I, 543. 558, 506; II, 6, 2S0; Duph'SMs 
d’Argenti^, " Collect lo judiciorum de novis erron- 
bu8'^(3 vols., Paris, 1733-30), 1, 175 sqq.; Du Hou- 
iay, "Hist. univ. Par.", IV, 205, 430. 018j 022, 027; 
Jourdain, "La phil. de s. Thomas d\\quin" (Pans, 
1858), II, i; Douais, "Essai .sur Torganization dt's 
Etudes dans Ford re des ff. prAcheurs" (Pans and 
Toulouse. 1884), 87 wiq. ; Mortier, "Hist, des ninitres 
g6n. de I’ordre des n. pi^’h.", II, 115-142, 571; 
"Acta cap. gen. ord, praMl.", ed. Reichert (9 vols, 
Rome, 1893-ltK)4, II; Turner, "Hist, of Phil." (Bos- 
ton. 1903), xxxix. 

B. ProgrcHs of Thotnis^m.—Tho general chapter of 
the Dominican Order, held at ('arcassoniM* in 1342, 
declared that the doctniu* <jf St. I'homas had bcM»n 
received as sound and selul throughout the w»orhl 
(Douais, op. cit,, 100). 11 is works wore consult < h1 

from the tmie they becanu* known, and by the nmhlh* 
of the fourteenth century his "Smnnia theologica" 
had supplanted the "Libn ciuatuor Hent<*ntiarum" 
of Peter Iximbard as the tex1-i)ook of theology in the 
Dominican schools. With tlu' growih of the order 
and the widening of its innuencc Tluirnisiii spreatl 
throughout the world; St. Thomas iK'cann* tht* grt*at 
master in the universities and in the studui of the* r**- 
limous orders (s<*eEncyc. ‘ ‘vEt eriii I’at ns " of l.»eo X 1 1 1 ) . 
The fift<'<*nth and sixt eenth cent lines saw Thomism in 
a triumphal inarch which led to tin* crowuiing of St. 
Thomas as the Prince of TluHilogians, when his 
"Suninia" was laid beside the Sacred Script ur<*s at 
the Council of Trent, and St. Pius V, in IfitiT, pro- 
claimed him a Doctor of the liiivcrsal ('hunii. The 
publication of the "Piana" edition of his works, in 
1570^ and the multiplication of c<litions of the "Ojicra 
omnia" and of the "Suniina" during the seventeenth 
century and part of the eighteenth show that Tho- 
mism flourished fluring that piTicwl. In fact it was flur- 
ing that period that some of the gr(*at commentators 
(for example, SuArez, Sylvius, and Billuart) lulaptf^l 
his works tx> the n<H*d8 of the times. 


C. Decline of Scholaaitntim and of ThormHm . — 
Gradually, however, during the seyentfHnith and 
eightofjnth centuries, then* carnc a flecline in the study 
of the works of the great Scholastifs. Scholars b(»- 
licTved that there w'as need of a new system of studies, 
and, instead of building ujion and around Scholasti- 
cism, they driftfHi away from it. The chief causes 
which brought about the change witc Protf^stantisiii, 
Humanism, the study of nature, and the French 
Revolution. Positive theology was considenKl more 
necessary in discussions with the Protestants than 
Scholastic definitions and divisions. Elegance of die- 
tion was sought by the Humanists in the (jn*ek and 
Latin Classics, ra^er than in t he works of t he Scholas- 
tic^ many of whom were far from Ixnng meters of 
styie. The discoveries of Copernicus (d. 1543), 
ler (d. 1631), Galilei (d. 1642), and Newton (d. 1727) 
were not favourably received by the Rcholasf les. The 
experimental sciences WTre in honour: the Hcholastics, 
including St. Thomas, were neglect efi fef. Turner, o|). 
cit., 433). Finally, the French Revolution disor- 
ganiased all ecclesiastical studies, dealing to niomism 
a blow from which it did not fully recover until the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century. At the time 
when Billuart (d. 1757) published his ‘ Summa 
Buicti Ibomse hodiemis aciwlemianim monbus ac- 
oomodata" Thomism still held an important pj^ in 
ail theological discussion. The tremendous upi^av^ 
which disturbed Europe from 1798 to 1815 affected the 


Church w well as the State. The Univemity of Lou* 
vain, w'hich had been largely Thomislic, w-ascompdilad 
t<i rl<^> its doors, and other im}>ortanl instltutkma of 
learning w’ere either elostHl or seriously hamparcd in 
their w'ork. I'he Dominican Onler, which naturally 
liafl suppluni the most ardent Thoinists, was cruahad 
in Frantv, Germany, Switaerliind. and Belgium, Th« 
pro\ nice of Hollaiid was almost dt^troyed, whilst the 
proviiu*es of Austria and Italy WTn* left to struggle for 
their very existence. The I’nivemity of Manila 
(1045) contimuxi to teach thedot^trines of Bl, Thomaa 
and in clue time gave to the world C^ardinal 2M>hy« 
rinus (lonsAlei, O.P., who contributed in no stnaU dfi^ 
grot' (o the revival of Thoniisni under Ijm XIll, 

1). /hs/inc/iiv l>i)cJntH'H qf in (^enerol.'— 

(I) In Philosophy, (a) The angi^b and human souls 
an' without matter, but every materia! composite be- 
ing (cmnjHmlum) has two jiarts, prime matter and 
Hunstantial form. In a (HiuqMisite Ix'ing which has 
substantial unity and is m>t merely an aggiygate txf 
diHtiiK't units, there can Iw’ but one suhstantiiu form. 
The substantial form of man is his soul (animo ro- 
/fonoiw) to t he exchiHion <if any other stiul and of any 
oOu'r mibstimtial form. The principle of individua- 
tion, for material composites, is mstti’^r with its dimen- 
sioiiH without this there can Ih' no nien’ly numerical 
multiplication; distinction in the form niakt^n iqiecific 
distinction* hence there cannot la* two an|mls of the 
same sfM'cies. (b) The i^sm'ncf's of things do not d<v 
)M'nd on tin* friH' will of GikI, but on I! is intellect, and 
ultiinatf'ly ou His esm'nt'f', whicli is immutaiile. The 
natural law, U'lng dcrivt*d from the eternal law, da- 
is’iids on the miiul of God, ultimately on the t^siieiice 
of CickI; hence it is intrinsically immutable, Botnc 
actions an* forbidden by Giai be<'ause they an^ bad: 
Ihev an* not bati simplv bcM'iinw* He forbids them (see 
Zigliara, "Bum. phil.*^ (3 vols.. Paris, 1889), ccx. xi, 
11, M. 23, 24, 25 j (c) 1'he w'lll moves the inteUt^i 
qtnxul iurntium, i. (*. in its actual ojs*ration: the in- 
tellect moves the will tpiooui i. e. by 

presenting objects lo it . ntl mltlum ntm prfreo^itum* 
Tlie beginning of all our acta is t he apprehension and 
di'sirc of gtHid in general (honwm f« rommuni). We 
<i<*Hire happimss (famwm in communi) naturally and 
neressarily, not by a free delilx'rate act. Particular 
g(Msls (bfitM iHMrtindaria) we chfKSa* freely; and the 
w ill is a blind facult.Vj alw^ays following the last prao- 
tieal judgment of the intellect (Zigliara, 51). (d) The 
hc'iiw^h and thi! inU'lIect are passive, i. e. recipient, 
far uliies; tb('y do not creal4\ but n[»cetve (i. e. jier- 
ceiv«‘) their objects (Ht. Thomas, I, Q. Ixxviii, a. 3; Q. 
Ixxix, a. 2 ; Zigliara, 20, 27) . If this principle is Iwime 
in mind there is no reason for KantV "Critique of 
Pur<* Reason". On the other hand those facultu» 
arc not like wax, or the sensitive plate used by photog- 
raphers, in the sense that th^ are inert and receive 
imf»rf*ssionH unconsciously. The will controls the ex- 
crc'ifs* of the faculties, and the process of acquirbjg 
knowle<lgc is a vital process: the moving caiine is 
always within the living agent, (e) The Peripatetic 
axiom: "Nihil est in inu4k»ctu oucid non pnua m 
sf'nsu" (Nothing is in the intelli^d that was not fiiwt in 
the senses), is admitted; but Ht. Thomas modifies it hy 



soul knows Its own existf^nce by itself (i. e, by its own 
act), although it knows its own nature only by re- 
flection on its acts. Knowledge begins by se^ pei^ 
cx-plion, but the range of the intellect is far beyond 
that of the senses. In the soul as soon as it bt^na to 
act are found the first principles (jfnmapnnctpM) m 
all knowledge, not in the form of an objective Illu- 
mination, but in the form of a subjective inclination to 
admit them on account of their evidimec. A* w 
they ore proposed we me that they irm; itiers ta 
no more reason for doubting th«ii than tbim la for 
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denying the existenoe of the sun when we see it shin- 
ing (see Zigliara, op. cit., pp. 32-42). (f) The direct 
and primary object of the intellect is the universal, 
whicn is prepared and preseated to the passive intel- 
lect (ifUellectiut posviJbUu) by the active intellect 
{inteUectus agena) which illuminates the phantas- 
mata, or mental images, received through the ^nses, 
and divests them of all individuating conditions. 
This is called abstracting the universal idea from the 
phantasmata, but the term must not be taken in a mate- 
rialistic sense. Abstraction is not a transferring of some- 
thing from one place to another; the illumination causes 
all material and individuating conditions to disappear, 
then the universal alone shines out and is perceiv^ by 
the vital action of the intellect (Q. Ixxxiv, a. 4 : Q. Ixxxv, 
a. 1 , ad 1 urn, Sum, 4um) . The process throughout is so 
vital, and so far elevated above material conditions 
and modes of action, that the nature of the acts and of 
the objects apprehended proves the soul to be imma- 
terial and spiritual, (g) The soul, by its very nature, 
is immortal. Not only is it true that God will not 
annihilate the soul, but from its very nature it will 
always continue to exi.st, there being in it no principle 
of disintogration (Zigiiara, p. 9). lienee human rea- 
son can prove the incorruptibility (i. e. immortality) 
of the soul, (h)/ The existence of God is not known 
by an innate idea, it cannot be proved by arguments 
a priori or a simuUaneo; but it can be demonstrated 
bv a posteriori argurnentsy Ontologism was never 
faught Dy HI. 'Inomas or by Thomists (see Lepidi, 
‘‘Exam. phil. theol. de ontologismo”, Louvain. 1874, 
c. 19;Zigliara,The8esI, VIII). (i) There are no human 
(i. e. deliberate) acts indifferemt in irulitnduo. 

(2) In Theology, (a) Faith and science, i. e. 
knowledge by demonstration, cannot co-<»xiHt in the 
same subiect with regard to the same object (Zigliara. 
O., 32, VII); and the same is true of knowledge and 
opinion, (b) The inetaphvsical essc^nee of God con- 
sists, according to some Thomists, in the inielligere 
actunluaimunif i. e. fulness of pure int<^llection, ac- 
cording to others in the perfection of aamtagf i. e. in- 
depemaent existence (Zigliara, Th. VIII, IX), (c) The 
hapjiiness of heaven, formally and in the ultimate 
analysis, consists in the vision, not in the fruition, of 
God. (d) The Divine attributes are distinguished 
from the Divine nature and from each other by a v-ir- 
tual distinction, i. c. W a distinctio rationia cumfundor 
rmnio a parte rei. The dietinctio actualw Jormalu of 
Scot us is rejected, (e) In attempting to explain the 
mystery of the Trinity — in as far as man can conceive 
it — the relations must be considert^ perfect tones aim- 
pliciier aimplicea, i. e. excluding all imyx^nection. The 
Holy Ghost would not be distinct from the Son if He 
did not proceed from the Son as well as from the 
Father, (f) The angels, being pun* spirits, are not, 
properly speaking, in any place; they are said to be in 
the place, or in the places, where they exercise their 
activity (Summa, I, Q. lii, a. 1). Strictly speaking, 
there is no such thing as an angel passing from place to 
lace; but if an angel wishes to exercise its activity 
rst in Japan and afterwards in America, it can do so 
in two instants (of angelic time), and need not pass 
through the intervening space (Q. liii). St. Thomas 
does not discuss the question “ How many angels can 
dance on the point of a needle? ’’ He reminds us that 
we must not think of angels as if they were cor- 
poreal, and that, for an angel, it makes no difference 
whether the sphere of his activity be the point of a 
needle or a continent (Q. lii, a. 2). Many angels can- 
not be said to be in the same place at the same time, 
for this would mean that whilst one angel is producing 
an effect others could be producing the same effect at 
the same time. There can be but one angel in the 
same place at the same time (Q. Ut^ a. 3). The 
knowledge of the angels comes thiough ideas (species) 
infused by God ((^. iv, a. 2, Ivii, a. 2,Tviii, a. 7). They 
do not naturally k^w future contingent^ the secreta 


of souls, or the mysteries of grace (Q. Ivii, aa. 3, 45). 
The angels choose either good or evil instantly, and 
with fuU knowledge; hence their judgment is naturally 
final and irrevocable (Q. Ixiv, a. 2). (g) Man was 

created in the state of sanctifying grace. Grace was 
not due to his nature, but God granted it to him from 
the beginning (I, Q. xcv, a. 1). So great was the per- 
fection of man in the state of original justice, ana so 
perfect the subjection of his lower faculties to the 
higher, that his first sin could not have been a venial 
sin (I-II, Q. Ix3cxix, a. 3). (h) It is more probable 

that the Incarnation would not have taken place had 
man not sinned (III, Q. i, a. 3). In Christ there were 
three kinds of knowledge: the acientia hco/a, i. e. the 
knowledge of things in the Divine Essence; the «ci- 
entia infusa, i. e. the knowledge of things through in- 
fused ideas (apeciea)^ and the acientia aeguisilay i. e. 
acquired or experimental knowledge, which was noth- 
ing more than the actual experience of things which he 
already knew. On this last point 8t. Thomas, in the 
“ Summa (Q. ix, a. 4), ejrolicitly retracts an opinion 
which he had once held (III Sent., d. 14, (y iii, a. 3). (i) 
AH sacraments of the New Law, including confirma- 
tion and extreme unction, wereinstitutfH.! immediately 
by Christ. Circumcision was a sacrament of the Old 
Law and conferred grace which removed the stain of 
original sin. The children of Jews or of other unbt*- 
lievers may not be baptized without the consent of 
their parents (III, Q. Ixviii, a. 10; Il-II, Q. x, a. 12; 
Denzinger-Bannwart, n. 1481). Contrition, confes- 
sion, and satisfaction are the proximate matter 
(materia proxtma) of the Sacrament of Penance. 
Thomists hold, against the Scotists, that when 
IVansubstantiation tak(‘8 place in the Mass the Body 
of Christ is not made present per nmluvi adduclionia^ 
i. e. is not brought to the altar, but they do not agree 
in selecting the term which should be us(‘d to express 
this action (cf. Biliuart, “De Euchar.", Diss. i, a. 7). 
Cardinal Billot holds (“De eecl. 8acr.“, Rome, UK)0, 
Th, XI, “ De euchar. p. 379) that the best, and the 
only possible, explanation is the one given by St. 
Thomas himself: Christ becomes present by transub- 
stantiation, i. e. by the conversion of the substance 
of bread into the substance of His body (III. Q. Ixxv, 
a. 4j Sent., d. XI, Q. i, a. 1, q. 1). After tne conse- 
cration the accidents (accidentm) of the bread and 
wine are preserved by Almighty God without a sub- 
ject (Q. Ixxxvii, a. 1). It was on this question that the 
doctors of Paris sought enlightenment from St. 
Thomas (see Vaughan* “Life and Labours of St. 
Thomas“, London, 1872, II, p. 544). The earlier 
Thomists, following St. Thomas (Suppl., Q. xxxvii, 
a. 2), taught that the sulxliaconate and the four minor 
orders were partial sacraments. Some recent, Tho- 
mists — e, g., Billot (op. cit., p. 282) — and Tanquerey 
(De online, n. 16) defend this opinion as more prol>- 
able and more in conformity with the definitions of 
the councils. The wving of the chalice with wine 
and of the paten wdth bread Thomists generally held 
to be an essential part of ordination to the priesthood. 
Some, however, taught that the imposition of hands 
was at least necessary. On the oiiestion of divorce 
under the Mosaic I^aw the disciples of St. Thomas, 
like the saint himself (Suppl., Q. Ixvii, a. 3), wavered, 
some holding that a dispensation was granted, others 
teaching that divorce was merely tolerated in ordej* to 
avoid g*eater evils. 

11. The Thomistic iSohool. — The chief doctrines 
distinctive of this school, composed principally of 
Dominican writers, are the following: — 

A. In Philosophy, — (1) The unity of substantia] 
form in composite beings, applied to man, requires 
that the soul be the substantial form of the man, so as 
to exclude even the forma cornoreiiatiSy admitted 
Henry of Ghent, Scotus^ and others (cf. Zigliara, P. 13; 
Densmgp-Bannwart^ in note to n. 16^). (2) In 
created oeiiigB there le a real distinction between the 
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(easence) and the existentia (exiatence); be- 
tween the essentia and the subsistentm; l)etW€Hni \he 
real relation and ita foundation; l>etww'n the soul and 
ita faculties ; bet w(*cii the several faeult ies. Then^ can 
be no rntnlium bc‘tween a dutUfictw realis and a dw- 
Hnctio rattonis, or conceptual distinction; heiuv the 
distifictio forrnalis a jmrte rei of S(»otu8 cannot he ad- 
mitted. For Thomistic doctrim^ on frw will, (hni’s 
knowledge, etc., see helow\ 

B. In Thmlo^. — (1) In the beatific vision (lod’s 
essence takes the place not only of the a items im- 
presaat but also of the species expressa. (2) All moral 
virtues, the acquin'd as well as the infuwd, in their 
perfect state, are interconnected. (3) According to 
Billuart (De pe<‘c., diss. vii, a. fi), it has b<H*n a 
matter of controversy betwe<>n Thoinists whether th«‘ 
malice of a mortal sin is absolutely infinite. (1) In 
choosing a mtxlium Indwin'ii Rigorism and I^ixism, 
the Thomistic school has bc'cn Antiprobabilistic ami 
generally has adontwl Probabihorism, Some d<‘- 
fendcMl iEqumrobaoilisin, or Pnibabilism cum coni- 

g ensatione. Medina and St. Antoninus are ciaimetl 
y the l^obabilist-s. (5) Thomistic theologians gen- 
erally, whilst they defendixi the infallibility of the 
Rojiian pontiff, dcmitnl that the pope had the miwer 
to dissolve a matrimonium ralum or to diHjiensi' from a 
solemn vow made to (lod. Whim it was urged tliat 
some poix»H hatl granted such favours, they cite<l other 
pontiffs who declared that th(‘v could not grant tlu‘m 
(cf. Billuart, ‘‘De mat rim.”, f)iss. v, a. 2), and said, 
with Dominic Soto, “Factum pontiticium non facit. 
articulum fidei” (The action ol a jioiie iloes not con- 
stitute an article of faith, in 4 dist., 27, i, a. 4). 
Thomists of tonlay are of a different mind, owing to 
the practice of the riiurch. (0) Thc' hypostatic 
union, without any additional grace, rcndcn*a (Minst 
inqx'ccable. The Word was liypostatically united 
to the blood of C'hrist and remained united to it. 
ev<*ti during the interval betw’een His di'uth imd 
resurrection (Denzinger-Hannwart, n. 71H), During 
that same interval th(' Body of ( ‘hrist had a transitory 
form, called /orma cadaiHrica (Zigliara, P. Ifi, 17, IV). 
(7) The sacraments of the New baw' cause grac<‘ not 
only as instrumental moral causi's, but by a moiie of 
causality which should be called instrumental and 
physical. In th<» attrition recniired in th(‘ Sacrament 
of Penance there should be at least a beginning of the 
love of Clod; sfirrow for sin springing solely from the 
fear of hell will not suffice. (K) Many theologians 
of the Thomistic Sc.hcKil, esiKH'ially before the Council 
of Trent, opposed the doctrine of Mary’s Immaculate 
Oinc^ption, claiming that in this they wen* following 
St. Thomas, This, however, has not been the opinion 
either of thc entire school or of the Dominican ()rd<T 
as a body. Father Kouard de (hird, in his bjKik 
“L’ordre dc»8 Wrea pr^cheurs et rimrnacuk*e (oii- 
ception'^ (Brusseds, 18fH), calhnl attimtion to the fact 
that ten thousand nrofeswirs of the onler defend<*d 
Mary's great privilege. At the ('oiincil of J rent 
twenty-nve Dominican bishojis signed a fietition for 
the definition of the dogma. Thousands of Domini- 
cans, in taking degrees at the llniversity of 1 ans, sol- 
emnly pledged themselves to defend the ImniiMMilat^* 
Conception (see bibliog. to Thomas Aqiunas, Haikt; 
also Kmnedy, “The fmm. Cion.” in “( ath. Lniv. 
Bulletin”, March, 1910). (9) The Ihomislie ty-luwl 

is distinguished from other stjhwls of thcHilogy chielly 
by its doctrines on the difficult questions ndating to 
Ciod's action on the free w'ill of man, Doj^l s foreknowl- 
edge, grace, and predestination. In 
these subjects will be found an exjiosilion of the differ- 
ent theories advanced l)y the different schools in thei 
effort to explain these mysteries, for such 
reality. As to the value of thew thf*ori<^ tm* follow- 
ing pointa should be borne in mind: (a) No 
as yet been proposed which avoids all 
aolves aU doubts; (b) on the roam and most difficult 


of the^ questions some who are at times listed as 
Mohnuits — notalily Bellarmiiie, Smtrei. l<>aiiets de 
Lugo, and, in our own days. t'ardiniiJ Billot (“De deo 
uno et trino”, Rome, 11H)2, Th. XXXII)— agree with 
the Thomists in defending priHh^tination ante |*rw- 
i»iso wrn/o, Bossuet, after a h»iig studv of the quiw»* 
t ion of physical prt'tnotion. mlaptiHl u\e Thoniistte 
opinion (“Du libn' arbitn^'’, c vih), (c) Thomists 
do not claim to Im' able to explain, except by a gen- 
eral n‘fcn‘nci» to (Uxi s omiuiHitenix*, how man rtn 
mams frtn* under the aelion of CUkI, which they con- 
sider lUM'tvssarv in ortler to imwrve and ex|»lain the 
universality of (itKi's causality and the independent 
cert amt y of 1 1 is fur(^knowltdgi\ No man can explain, 
exi’Cpt liy a refeivnei* tt> (loiPs infinite power, how* the 
world was crt*ate«l out of nothing, yet we do not on 
this a(‘count deny creation, for we know tliat it must 
be lulinittiHl. In like manner the main qui^stion put 
to Thomists in this controversy should U* not “How 
will you <*xplain man's liberty?” but “What are yciur 
reasons for claiming so mucfi for (kwl’s action?” If 
the reasons assigiusl art* insufficient, thf*n one great 
diffieulty is mnovinl, liut then' remains to be solved 
th«* problem of (UmI’s foreknowlfnlge of man's frt'e 
acts. If iht'y are valid, thtui we imist aect'pt them 
with their lU'cessarv consequeiuH's and humbly eon- 
ft‘ss our inability fully to explain how wistlom “reach- 
eth . . . from end It) t‘nd mightily, luui orderelh all 
things swtM'tly” (Wis., viii, 1), (tl) Most unport4ait 
of all, it must bt* clt‘arly understtKKl and remeinl^red 
that the Thomistic system on pnHlt'stitmtion neither 
saves f(‘wer nor semds to js'nlition inon^ stmls than 
any other system hf*ld by Catholic ihetilogians. In 
reganl to the number of th<* elect then' is no unani- 
mity on citliiT sicle; this is not the question in dispute 
l)etwH*n the Mohnists ami the Thomists. The dia- 
oussions, t<M> oftiTi animat and neisih'ssly sharp, 
tiinKHl on this jMunt: How d(M»s it ha])(a'ii that, 
although (lod sincerely desires the salvation of all 
men, soiiu* are to be saved, and must thank (lod for 
w'hateviT merits they mav have amassi'd, whilut 
others will b»’ lost, and will know that they thero- 
ts lvc's, and not (loti, are to hc‘ blarnisl?— The facts in 
tin* caw are admitted by all (‘alholic theologians. 
Th(* Thomists, appealing to the authority of Hi. Au- 
gustine and St. iJiomas, defeml a system which fol- 
I()WH till* admittiMl facts to their logical I'tmclusions. 
Thc <4ert are saviHi by the grace of ( IikI, which ojM'r- 
ates on their wills effica<*iouMly and infallibly without 
<letriment to their lilxTty; iiml since (lis! sincendy de- 
sires the salvation of alirmn, He is prepannl to grant 
that same grace to others, if they do n<»t,, by a fre«' act. 
render th(‘inselv(‘s unworthy of it. The faculty of 
placing obslacli'H to Divine grace is the tiiihapjiy 
faculty of sinning; and the existence of moral evil m 
the world is a profilem to Im' hoIvihI by all, not by the 
Thomists aUine. The fundamental difficulties in thia 
mysUTious c|ueHtion are th<' exist en<*e of evil and the 
non-salvation of some, lx* they few or be they many, 
un<ier the rule of an oiimir>otent, all-wise, and alb 
merciful (1<h1, and they miss the |Miint of the cimtro- 
versy who supjMisc* that ihm* difficulties exist only for 
the Thomists. The truth is known to lie somewhero 
betwwn Calvinism and Jaiiwnism on the one hand, 
anti Hc'miiK'lagianism on thc otlu*r. 'Die efforts mado 
by thetilogiariH and the various explanations offered 
by August inians, Thomists, Molinists. and (kingniM-S 
show how diffitrull of solution an* the quest lona in- 
volv<*d. IVrhatw we shall never know^ tn this worjdi 
how a just and merciful (UkI provides m sorae s|iecm] 
roannc'r for the elect and yet sincerely loves all men, 
Tlie ci'iebratwl (>>iigr#*gatio de Auxihis (q. v.) did not 
forever put an end t4i the controversies, and the ques- 
tion is not yet is»ttled. c . .. 

Ill NlBf>-THOMWM AKl> THE RbVIVAI, OE HC»0I^ 
ncisii.— When the world in the first port of the 
teenih century began to enjoy a perfod of peace md 
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rest alter the disturbanoeB caused bv the French 
Eevolution and the Na^leonic Wars, cloeer attention 
was given to ecoleeiasticai studies and Scholasticism 
was revived. This movement eventually caused a 
revival of Thomism, because the great master ^d 
model proposed by Leo XIII in the Encyclical 
‘^^term Patris*^ (4 Aug., 1879) w^ St. Thomas 
Aquinas. (For information concerning this move- 
ment, its leaders, and their work, see Neo-Schc> 
LASTiciSM. The principal works pertaining to this 
period will be mentioned below in bibliography.) 
llie Thomistic doctrine had received strong support 
from the older universities. Among these the Encyc- 
lical ^‘iEtemi Patris^’ mentions Paris, Salamanca, 
Alcald, Doual Toulouse, Louvain, Padua, Bologna, 
Naples, and Coimbra as ^‘the homes of human wis- 
dom where Thomas reigned supreme, and the minds 
of all, teachers as well as taught, rested in wonderful 
harmony under the shield and authority of the Angelic 
Doctor’'. In the universities established by the 
Dominicans at Lima (1551) and Manila (1645) St. 
Thomas always held sway. The same is true of the 
Minerva school at Rome (1255), which ranked as a 
university from the year 1580, and is now the inter- 
national Collegio Angelico. Coming down to our 
own times and the results of the Encyclical, which 
gave a new impetus to the study of St. Thomas's 
works, the most important centres of activity are 
Rome, Louvain, Fribourg (Switzerland) ^ and Wash- 
ington. At Louvain the chair of Thomistic philoso- 
phy, established in 1880, became, in 1889-90, the 
**ln8titut sup^rieur de philosophic" or "Ecole St. 
Thomas d’Aauin,” where Professor Mercier, now 
Cardinal Arcnbishop of Mechlin, ably and wisely 
directed the new Thomistic movement (mi) De Wulf, 
"Scholasticism Old and New", tr. Coffey, New York, 
1907, append., p. 261: "Irish Eccl. Record”, Jan. 
1906). The theological department of the University 
of Fribourg, Switzerland, established in 1889, has b^n 
entrusted to the Dominicans. By the publication 
of the "Revue thomiste" the professors of that 
university have contributed greatly to a new knowl- 
edge ancf appreciation of St. Thomas, The Consti- 
tution of the Catholic University of America at 
Washington enjoins special veneration for St. Thomas; 
the School of Sacred Sciences must follow his leader- 
ship ("Const. Cath. Univ. Amer.”, Rome, 1889, pp. 
38, 43). The University of Ottawa and Laval Univer- 
sity are the centres of Thomism in Canada. The 
appreciation of St. Thomas in our days, in Europe 
and in America, is well set forth in Perrier’s excellent 
"Revival of Scholastic Philosophy in the Nineteenth 
Century” (New York, 1909). 

IV. Eminent Thomists. — ^After the middle of the 
fourteenth century the vast majority of philosophical 
and theological writers either wrote commentaries 
on the works of St. Thomas or based their teachings 
on his writings. It is impossiblcj therefore, to give 
here a complete list of the Thomists: only the more 
important names can be given. Unless otherwise 
noted, the authors belonged to the Order of St. 
Dominic. Those marked (*) were devoted to Tho- 
mism in general, but were not of the Thomistic School. 
A more complete list will be found in the works cited 
at the end of this article. 

Thirteenth Century. — ^Thomas de Cantimpr6 
(1270); Hugh of St. Cher (12i^); Vincent of Bau- 
vais (1264); St. Raymond de Pennafort (1275); Peter 
of Tarentaise (Pope Innocent V — 1276); Giles de 
liassines (1278); Reginald de Pipemo (1279) ; William 
de Moerbeka (12i^): Raymond Marti (1286); 
Bernard de Trilia (1292); Bernard of Hotun, Bishop 
of Dublin (1298); Thecxioric of Apoldia (1299); 
Thomas Sutton (1300). 

Fourteenth C^tuty. — ^Peter of Auvergne (1301); 
Nicholas Boccasini, Benedict XI (1304); Godfrey of 
Fontaines (1304); Wadter of Winterbum (1305); 


.^gidius Colonna (iEgidius Romanus), O.S.A. 
(12^1316); William of Paris (1314); Gerard of 
Bologna, C^armehte (1317); four biographer^ viz. 
Peter Calo (1310); William de Tocco (1324); Barto- 
lommeo of Lucca (1327); Bernard Guidonis* (1331); 
Dante (1321); Natalis Herveus (1323); Petrus de 
Palude (Paludanusi — 1342); Thomas Bradwardin, 
Archbishop of Canterbury (1349); Robert Holkott 
(1349); Jonn Tauler (1361); BL Henry Suso (1365); 
Thomas of Strasburg, O.S.A. (1357); Jacobus Pass- 
avante (1357); Nicholas RoseUi (1^2); Durandus 
of Aurillac (1382), sometimes caJled Durandulus, 
because he wrote against Durandus a S. Portiano*, 
who was first a Thomist, afterwards an independent 
writer, attacking many of St. Thomas’s doctrines; 
John Bromyard (1390); Nicholas Eymeric (1399). 

Fifteenth Century. — Manuel Calecas (1410); St. 
Vincent Ferrer (1415); Bl. John Dominici (1419); 
John Gerson*, chancellor of the University of Paris 
(1429); Luis of Valladolid (1436); Raymond Sabunde 
(1437); John Nieder (1437); C^reolus (1444), called 
the "Prince of Thomists"; John de Montenegro 
(1445); Fra Angelico (1455); St. Antoninus (1459); 
Nicholas of Cusa*, of the Brothers of the Common 
Life (1464) ; John of Torquemada (de Turrecrematai, 
1468); Bessarion, Basilian (1472); Alanus de Rupe 
(1475); John Faber (1477); Petrus Niger (1471); 
Peter of Bergamo (1482^ Jerome Savonarola (1498). 

Sixteenth Century. — Felix Faber (1502); Vincent 
Bandelli (1506); John Tetzel (1519); Diego de Deza 
(1523); Sylvester Mazzolini (1523); Francesco Sil- 
veslro di Ferrara (1528); Thomas de Vio Cajetan 
(1534); commentaries by these two are published 
in the Leonine edition of the works of St. Thomas. 
Conrad Koellin (1536); Chrysostom Javelli (1538); 
Santes Pagnino (1541); Francisco de Vitoria (1546); 
Franc. Romanus (1552); Ambrosius Catherinus* 
(Lancelot Politi^ 1553); St. Ignatius of Loyola (1556) 
enjoined devotion to St. Thomas; Matthew Ory 
(1557); Dominic Soto (15(W)); Melchior Cano (1560); 
Ambrose Pelargus (1561); Peter Soto (1563); Sixtus 
of Siena (1569) ; John Faber (1570) ; St. Pius V (1572) j 
Bartholomew Medina (1581); Vincent Justiniani 
(1582); Maldonatus* (Juan Maldonado, 1583); St. 
Charles Borromeo* (1584); Salmerdn* (1585); Ven. 
Louis of Granada (1588); Bartholomew of Braga 
(1590); Toletus* (1596); Bl. Petex Canisius* (1597); 
Thomas Stapleton*, Doctor of Louvain (1598); 
Fonseca (1599); Molina* (1600). 

Seventeenth Century. — Valentia * (1603); Do- 

mingo Bafiez (1604); Vdsquez* (1604); Bart. Ix^desma 
(16(5); S4nchez * (1610); Baronius * (1(K)7); Cajmoni 
a Porrecta (1614); Aur. Menochio * (1615); Petr. 
Ledesma (1616); Sudrez * (1617); Du Perron *, a con- 
verted Calvinist , cardinal (1618): Bellarmine * (1621); 
St. Francis de Sales * (1622) ; Hieronymus Medices 
(1622); Lessius * (1623); Becanus * (1624); Malvenda 
(1628) ; Thomas de Lemos (1629) ; Alvarez; Laymann* 
(1635); Joann. Wiggers *. doctor of Louvain (1639); 
Gravina (1643); Jemn ot St. Thomas (1644); Serra 
(1647); Ri^lda*, S. J. (1648); Sylvius (Du Bois), 
doctor of Douai (1649); Petavius * (1652); Goar 
(1625); Steph. Menochio*, S. J. (1655); Franc. 
Pignatelli * (1656); De Lugo* (1660); Bollandus* 
(1665); Jammy (1665); Vallgomera (1665); Labbe* 
(1667): Pallavicini * (1667); Busenbaum * (1668): 
Nicolai * (1673) ; CJontenson (1674) ; Jac. Pignatelli * 
(1675); Passerini * (1677); Gonet (1681); Bancel 
(1685); Thomassin * (1695); Goudin (1695); Sfron- 
dati* (1696); Qu^tif (1698); Rocaberti (1699); 
Casanate (1700). To this period belong the Carm^ 
lite Salmantioenses, authors of the "Cursus theologi- 
cus" (1631-72). 

Eighteenth Century. — Guerinois (1703); Bossuet, 
Bp. of Meaux; Norisins, O.S.A. (1704): Diana (1705); 
Tn 3 rrsu 8 Gonz41ez * (1705); Massouh^ (1706); Du- 
hiunel* (1706) ; Wigandt (1708) ; Piny (1709) ; licroix* 
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(ni4): CamftreB* (1717); Natalis Alexander (1724); 
Eohara (1724) ; Tourney doctor of the Sorbonne 
(1729); Livarius de Meyer * (1730); Benedict XIII * 
(1730); Graveson (1733); Th. du Jardm (1733); 
Hyacintha Serry (1738) ; Duplessis d ’Argentic • 
(1740); Gotti (1742); Drouin ♦ (1742); Antoine* 
(1743); Lallemant • (1748); Milante * (1749); 

Preingue (1752); Oincina (1759); Billuart (1757); 
Benedict XIV * (1758); Cuiliati (1759); Grsi (1761); 
Charlevoix * (1761); Reuter * (1762); Baumgartner • 
(1764); Berti* (1766); Patuzzi (1769); De Hubeis 
G775); Touron (1775); Thomas de Burgo (1776); 
Gener * (1781); Roselli ^783); St. Alphonsus Liguori 
(1787); Mamachi (1792); Richard (1794). 

Nineteenth Century. — In this century there are 
few names to be recorded outside of those who wert' 
connect^ wdth the Thomistic revival either as the 
forerunners, the promoters, or the \^Titer8 of the Neo- 
Scholastic period. 

See also Free Will; Grace; Philosophy; Pre- 
destination; Neo-Soholastkism; Scotism and 
S coTisTs; Theology. 

For rise and prog^raaci of Thomism see workH referred to in the 
first part of this article. 

For Thomista, a complete list of thooloaioal writers of all 
schools is found in Hcrtkr, NomencUitor in Tahulw 

chronologxcat at end of each volume. For MTiters of the r>onani- 
oan Order, down to the first quarter of the eiahteenth century, M*e 
Qtt^tif-EchaRD, Sienpt. ord, prad, (2 vols., Paris, 1719-21). 
Many W'riters of this school art* rnentioneil in the article Preach- 
KRS, Ordkr of, Atndermr Orgamzatton, Doctrinal activity, also in 
Garcia, Tomiamo y Neo-Tomiamo (San Luis Potosi, 19Hft). 

For Thomistic Philosophers. HAun^Ar, Hiat. dr la phil. »ca- 
latdtque (Pans, 1872-ftO), Dk Wulf, Hint de la phil. mhMvaU 
(Ixiuvain, 19(H); 4th ed., 1912), Jourdain, Ixi phiL dr S Th. 
d'Agutn (2 vols., Paris, 1858); GonieAlk*, //tV. de la phil. (4 vols.. 
Pans. 1890-91); Ueberweo-Hkinzk, Geach. der phil. (Berlin, 
1902); Turner, Hut. of Phil. (Boston, HK)3). 

Nco-Tbomism. — Lists of publications pf'rtaininK to this pcriiKl 
are found jn Uebkrweo-Heinzk, II, 297 8<i(i : IV, 209 mjq., 5tU 
eqq.; Sertillangkh, S. Thomaa d'A<mtn (2 vols., Pans, 1910), 
bibliography at end of II, Perkier, Keviml of Schol Philoaophy 
(Now York, liK)9) (the bibliography, pp. 249 to 3.37, is excellent 
and the most available for English readers). 

Publieations on Thomisrn in general and on the doctrines of the 
Thomistic srhcKil have Vieon multiplie<l so rapidly sine« 1879 that 
volumes would be required for a complete list The principal 
works reviving disputes concerning special doctrines of the 
Thomistic school are: Bi'HNEKMAk, Con trover aiarum de divtnir 
gratioe liherujue arbitrti cnncctrdia initia et progrenaua (Freiburg, 
1881); Dummermutii, Thomae et dortrina prcemotionu phymeae 
(Ixiuvain, 1886); Frinh, Thomaa Aquinaha doctryui de coo^a” 
tione Dei rum omni erratum pro’aertim libera (Paris, 1803); Dim- 
MERMUTH, Defenaio doctrince S. Thomce Aqum. (Ixiuvain, * 
1896); Du Pont, La prMeAermination phyaique et la doctrine dr S 
Thomaa in Rev. Cath. (Ixiuvain. 1882 83); Dk Rkonon. liannrz 
et Molina (Pans, 1883) ; Lesrertub. S. Thomaa el le thomtamr. 
S. Th. eila prMeatination (Pans, 1888); Gayraud; Le thomume 
el le mohniame (Paris, 1889-92) , Idem. St. Thomaa et le prMeler- 
minume (Paris, 189.5), Guillfrmin. St. Thomaa el le prMeler- 
mintame (Paris, 1896) ; Del Prado, De gratui et libero arbitno 
(3 vols., Fnbourg, 1907); De terxUUe fuudamentah philoaophtai 
chnetianw (Fribourg, 1889), 1911, the latUir wi. treating the dis- 
tinction between essence and existence. , „ i . 

See also Thomas Aquinas, Saint, for list of reviews devotinl tx> 
Thomisrn. For comparison of Ht. Thomas and Hoot us, we 
Vacant, Etudee comparlea aur la nhiloaovhie de ‘S TAcwuis 
d'Aquin et eur celle de Dune Scot (Pans and I^yous, 
fmneucainee (Jan., 1912); Revue nio^ecoUiatique, 4JU, 

Feb., 1912, 136. D. J. KENNEDY. 

Thompson, the name of two English converts: 
(1) Edward Healy and (2) Harriet Diana. 

Edwakd Healy, b. at Oakham, UutlandHhiro, 
Englancl; d. at Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, on 21 
May, 1891. He was educated at Oakham twh(K)l and 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge; and living 
Anglican orders, obtained a curacy at Caine, Wilt- 
shire. After some years of the Anglican min- 
istry at Marylebone, Ramsgate, and elsewhere, he 
b^ame a Catholic in 1846 and published ^ his de- 
fence: Remarks on certain Anglican Theones of 
Unity'* (1846); ‘^The Unity of the Episcopate enn- 
siderw” (1847); and *^A few earnest thouglite on the 
Duty of Communion with the Catholic Chur^ 
(1847), In 1851 jointly with Jam^ Spencer North- 
cote (q. V.) he undertook the editorship of 
series of controversial pamphlets known as 1 he Clin- 
ton Tracts”. The rest of his life, the latter years of 


which were spent at Cheltenham, he devoted to 
ligious literature. His chief works were: lives of M. 
Olier (1861), Marie Han>aiu (1869), 8t. Stanislaus 
Kostka (1869), Baron de Rents (18^1), and Henri- 
Marie Boudon (1881); Devotion to the Nine Choirs 
of Holy Angels’’ (1809): “The Fife and Gbries of St. 
Joseph’’ (1888): ami “lief on* and After Gunpowder 
Plot’’ (1890). Most of (his useiul work eoiisisted in 
the skilful adaptations of foreign btKiks which he 
thought wen* of value to English-speaking CaUioUos. 

Harriet Diana, wife of Edward Ho^y Thomp- 
son, and daughter of Nicholson C^alvcrt of lliimsden, 
b. at Humsden, Hertfordsliire, 1811; d. at Chelten- 
ham. Gloucestershire, 21 Aug., 1896. On her hus- 
band’s eonversion she also joined the Catholic Church, 
and like him devotfjd lu^rself to literary work. Her 
chief work is the “ Life of Charles Borromeo”, but her 
stories of Catholic life won considerable jKipularity. 
These include: “Mar>', Star of the Sea” (1848); 
“Tlie W'it('h of Malton Hill”; “ Mount St. Lawnmee” 
(1850); “W’inefride Jomw” (1854); “Margaret Dan- 
vers” (1857); “The Wyndham Family” 0876); and 
others, iw well as articles in “The Dublin lieview”. 

Giliaiw, lUbl, Did Eng. Cath,, h. v.; (ioRMAN, (Ymimrif to 
Rome (LoiKioii, 1910); Gonimin, Moiifa de convereton de tH* 
minuirra anghcanee. KdWIN BhRTON. 

Thompaon, 1''ranci«, jmet, b, at Preston, l^inca- 
shire, 18 Dec., 1859; d. in iAinuon, 13 Nov., 1907. He 
came from th<i middle eJass(*s, the cliisses grtMii in im- 
aginative iKX'try. His father was a provincial doctor: 
two paternal unck's dabbled in literature; he htniseli 
nlernnl his hennlity chiefly t/O his mother, who died in 
liis boyhood. His piu'ents being (’atholics, he was 
edimated at IJsliaw, the colleger that hivi in former 
years I..ingard, W’aterton, and Wiseman as pupils. 
There he was nolic<*abh' for love of literature and neg- 
h*et. of gaiiK'H, though siMxdat/or he* always eared for 
crick(*t , and in later \M*ars remernbert*d the playcTS of 
hi.H day with something like personal lov**. Aftw 
Hev<*n years he w(‘nt to Owens (Jolh'ge Uy study medi- 
cine. hated this nniposini profession more than he 
would confess to his father; Ik* evmlc'd rather than ri^ 
b(‘ll(id, and finally disappeanHi. No blame, or attri- 
bution of hardships or neglt'ct should attach to his 
father’s memory ; every careful father knows his own 
anxieties. Francis Thompson went Uy London, and 
(here endured three years of destitution that left him 
in a state of incipi(*nt disease. He was emnloyed as 
b(M)kH(‘lling agent, and at a shoemaker’s, but very 
liriefly, and became a wamierer in liondon strei^ts, 
earning a few pence by selling matches and calling 
cabs, often famish(*d, ilften cold, rweiving occasional 
alms; on one great day finding a HOver(‘ign on the foot- 
way, he was requested to wine no more to a public 
library because^ he was t<K) niggtxi. !!(* was neverthe- 
l<*Hs abh* to comjiosea littU*— ^‘Dream-l'ryst ”. written 
in memory of a child, and “Paganism ()ld and 
New”, with a few other fiieees of viirse and prose. 

Having senm some numbers of a new Cl^tholic 
zine, “Merry England”, he sent these jKiems to tne 
editor, Mr. Wilfrid Mcwnell, in 1888, giving his ad- 
dniss at a iiost^flus;. The manuscripts were pigeon- 
holed for a short time, but when Mr. Meynell rend 
them h<? lost no time in writing to the sender a wel- 
coming 1(4, ter which was n^tunied from the |K)st-offlw. 
The only way then to reach him was to publish the 
essay and the m>em, so that the author miglit see them 
and diMcloHi^ himself. He did wh? th(?m, and wro^ to 
the editor giving bis addrtiss at a chemist's shop. 
Thither Mr Meynell went, and was told that the poet 
owed a certain sum for opium, and was to be found 
hard by, wdhng matchers. Having sett led matters be- 
tween t he druggist and his client, Mr. Mfjyncll wroto a 
pressing invitation to lliompson to call upon him. 
That day was the last of the poet's destitution. He 
was never again friendless or without food, clothing, 
shelter, or fire. The first step was to restore him to 
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better health and to overcome the opium habit. A 
doctor’s care, and some months at Btorrington, Sus- 
sex, where he lived as a boarder at the Premonstra- 
tensian monastery, gave him a new hold upon life. 
It was there, entirely free temporarily from opium, 
that ho began in earnest to write poetiy. Daisy” 
and the ma^ificent “Ode to the setting Sun” were 
the first fruits. Mr. Meynell, finding him in better 
health but suffering from the loneliness of his life, 
brought him to London and established him near him- 
self. Thenceforward with some changes to country 
air, he was either an inmate or a constant visitor until 
his death nineteen years later. ’ 

In the years from 1889 to 1896 Thompson wrote the 
poems contained in the three volumes, “Poems”, 
“Sister Songs”, and “New Poems”. In “Sister 
Songs” he celebrated his affection for the two elder 
of lit/tflo ^f iitis liostf £ 111(1 inoro tilisiii brotrlior ^ 

“Ix»ve in Diairs Lap” was written in honour of Mrs. 
Meynell, and expressed the great attachment of his 
life; and in the same book “The Making of Viola” was 
composed for a younger child. At Mr. Meyneirs 
house Thompson met Mr. Garvin and Coventry Pat- 
more, who soon became his friends, and whose great 
poetic and spiritual influence was thenceforth pre- 
eminent in all his writings, and Mrs. Meynell intro- 
duced him at Box Hill to George Meredith. Besides 
these his friendships wcjre few. In the last weeks of 
his life he received great kindness from Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt, in Sussex. During all those years Mr. Mey- 
nell encouraged him to practise journalism and to 
write essays, chiefly as a remedy for occasional melan- 
choly. The essay on Shelley, published twenty years 
later and immediately famous, was amongst the ear- 
liest of these writings; “The Life of St. Ignatius” 
and “Health and Holiness” were produced subse- 
quently. 

Did Francis Thompson, unanimously hailed on the 
morn)w of his death as a great poet, receive no full re- 
cognition during life? It was not altogether absent. 
Patmore, Traill, Mr, Garvin, and Mr. Willimn Archer 
wrote, in the leading reviews, profoundly admiring 
studies of his poems. Public attention was not yet 
aroused. But that his greatness received no stinted 
praise, then and since, may be seen in a few citations 
following. Mr. Meynell, who perceived the quality 
of his genius when no other was aware of it. has writ- 
ten of him as “a poet of high thinking, ot ‘celestial 
vision’, and of iinagininM that found literary images 
of answering splendour”; Mr. Chesterton acclaimed 
him as “a mreat poet”, Mr. Fraill as “a poet of the 
first order’ , Mr. William Archer wrote, “It is no 
minor Caroline simper that he recalls, but the Jaco- 
bean Shakespeare’ , Mr. Garvin, “the Hound of 
Heaven seems to us the most wonderful lyric in our 
language”; Burne-Jones, “Since Gabriel’s [Rossetti’s] 
‘Blessed Damozel’ no mystical words have so touchea 
me”; George Mert>dith, “A true poet, one of a small 
band”; Coventry Patmore, “the ‘Hound of Heaven' 
is one of the very few ^eat odes of which the 
language can boast”. Of the essay on Shelley (Dub- 
lin Review) a iournalist wrote truly, “London is 
ringing with it’’. Francis Thompson died, after re- 
ceiving all the sacraments, in the excellent care 
of the Sisters of St. John and St. Elizabeth, aged 
forty-eight. 

Carroll B. Chilton. 

Thompson, Right Honourable Sir John Spar- 
row David, jurist and first Catholic Premier of 
Canada, b. at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 10 Nov., 1844; d. 
at Windsor Castle, England, 12 Dec., 1894. He was 
the son of John Sparrow Thompson, queen’s printer 
in Nova Scotia, superintendent of the money order 
mtem, and native of Waterford, and of Catherine 
Pottin^r, who was of Scottish descent. The parents 
on both sides were rigid Protestants. Young Thomp- 


son made a short course in the common schools and in 
the Free Church Academy in his native city. At the 
age of fifteen he began the study of law and at the 
same time of stenography. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1865 and for a short period he assistend in re- 
porting the debates in the Nova Scotia Legislature. 
In 1870 he married Miss Annie E. Affleck and shortly 
afterwards became a Catholic. His progress in pub- 
lic life was rapid and brilliant. Beginning as an alder- 
man in Halifax in 1871, he became a member of the 
House of Assembly in 1877, attorney-general in 1878, 
Premier of Nova Scotia in 1882, and a judge of the 
Supreme Court in the same year. In 1885 he became 
Minister of Justice of Canada^ and from the time of 
his first great speech on the Riel question in 1886, his 
position as one of the greatest of Canadian parlia- 
mentarians was never disputed. In the federal arena 
his successes were brilliant and unbroken. In 1887 
he went to Washington as legal adviser of the British 
Government in connexion with the Fisheries Commis- 
sion, and for this service was knighted by Queen Vic- 
toria. In 1892 he became Premier of Canada, and a 
year later he sat as one of the British arbitrators on 
the Behring Sea Commission at Paris. In recogni- 
tion of this service he was apjxiinted a member of the 
Privy Council of Great Britain. He died suddenly at 
Windsor Castle whither he was summoned by the 
queen, and his remains were conveyed to Halifax on 
H.M.8. Blenheim. A state funeral attended by 
state and church dignitaries from all parts of Canada, 
took place on 1 Jan., 1895. His remains were burieil 
in Holy Cross cemetery. “All things considered”, 
says Mr. J. S. Willison, a distinguished Canadian 
writer, “his is the most remarkable career which 
Canadian politics have developed.” 

Hopkinr, The Ltfe and Work of the Right Hon. Sir John Thomp- 
»on (Toronto, 189.'>) ; Houise of Commons Debates (Ottawa, 18SG~ 
94); Morris, An Elegy (Ix>ndon, 1894): O’Brien, Funeral Ser- 
mon on Sir John Thompson (Halifax, 1906); Bourinot, Builders 
of Nova Scotia (Toronto, 1900). 

Joseph A. Chisholm. 

Thompson River Indians (Thompson Indians), 
an important tribe of British Columbia of Salishan 
lin^istic stock, also known as Knife Indians, occu- 
pying the country about the junction of Thompson 
and Fraser Rivers, Yale district, from about Yale up 
nearly to Lillooet on the Fraser, and as far as Ash- 
croft on the Thompson. They surrounded the cog- 
nate Lillooet, and Shuswap on the north; the Sechelt, 
Squamish, Cowichan, and Songish on the went and 
south-west; and the Okanagan on the south-east 
They are now leathered upon a number of small reser- 
vations under jurisdiction of the Kamloops-Okanagan 
agency, of which the principal are Lytton (470), 
I^wer Nicola (355), Cooks Ferry (183), Boothroyd 
(158), Spuzzum (157), Coldwater (107). Their orig- 
inal population may have been near to 4000 souls, but 
is now reduced (1910) by smallpox and other causes, 
consequent upon the advent or the whites, to 1782 
The proper name of the tribe is Ntlakyapamuk or 
Nhlakapmuh, and they recognize five subtribes among 
themselves. In their primitive condition they sub- 
sisted chiefly by hunting and fishing, together with 
the gathering of wild roots and bemes. In arts, or- 
ganization, religious belief and ceremonial, and geii- 
eral custom they resembled in all essentials their 
neighbouring kindred, particularly the Lillooet, 
Shuswap. Sechelt, and Squamish (q. v.), with whose 
histoiy also their own is closely interwoven. In 1808 
Simon Fraser in descending the river which bears his 
name passed through their territory, and shortly 
afterward the Hud^n’s Bay Company established 
posts throughout the remon. In 1845 the Jesuit mis- 
sionary Father John Nobili visited the Thompson 
River, Okanagan, Shuswap, and other tribes of the 
Fraser River country, preaching and baptizing in 
temporary chapels built by the Indians. 
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About 1800 the noted missionary Oblate father 
(afterwards bishop), Paul Durieu, spent a short time 
with the tribe. In 1861 Rev. John B, Good, acting for 
the Episcopalians, ejstablished a regular mission work 
/among them, continuing for nearly twenty years 
with the result that most of the tribe are ‘ now 
of that denomination. In 1862 in common with the 
other Fraser River tribes, they were terribly wasted 
by smallpox. In 1880 the distinmiished Oblate mis- 
sionary and philologist Father John M, R. Le Jeune, 
best known lor his invention of a Salishan system of 
shorthand, began work among the Thompson River 
Indians extended after some years to the Okanagan 
and Shuswap. The entire tribe is now Christian, 
about 1500 being Episcopalian, the rest Catholic, in- 
cluding all of the Coldwater band. Valuable ethno- 
logic studies of the Thoi^son River tribe have been 
made by Teit and Hill-Tout. Important linguistic 
contributions are a grammatic sketch and vocabulary 
and several religious publications by Rev. Mr. Good 
of the Episcopauan (Anglican) mission, and a number 
of prayer, hymm catechism, and primer compilations 
bv Father Le Jeune, all in the Salishan shorthand 
characters of his own invention. The official report 
for the Coldwater band (Catholic) will answer for all: 
*'They have a good class of buildings and are steadily 
improving them. They are industrious, steady and 
extremely law-abiding. They have made good prog- 
ress in farming. They class among our most tem- 
perate and moral Indians. ” 

Tbit, Thompton Indxann of B, C. in Memoir Am. Mue. Nat. 
fiiet. (New York, 1900); Iobm, Traditiona of the Thompnon Riter 
Indiane in Memoir Am. Folklore Soc. (Bodton, 1898); HiLLrTotTT, 
Thompeon Riter Indiana in Rept. Bthnol. .Surrey Canada, Brit. 
Aaaoe* Adv. Science (London, 1889); Annual Kept. Dept. Ind. 
A ffaire (Ottawa) ;T3 an croft, Hiat. Brit. Columbia (San Franoiaoo, 
1^7); Moricb, Catholic Church in Weatern Canada (2 volt., 
Toronto, 1910); Pilunq, Biblioffraphu Saliahan Languoffee (Bvt~ 
reau Am. Ethnology, Washington, 1893). 

James Mooney. 

Thomson, William, Venerable. See Sbrqeant, 
Richard, Venerable. 

Thonissdn. Jean-Joseph, professor of law at the 
University of Louvain, minister in the Ikdgian 
Government, b. at Hassett, Limbourg, 21 Jan., 1817; 
d. at Ixiuvain. 17 Aug., 1891. After a brilliant career 
as a student ne first i^rformed duties in the magis- 
tracy and the administration of the province, but 
even then was occupied with juridical works on penal 
law. When dismissed by the Liberal (anti-clerical) 
ministiy, the University of Louvain appointed him 
in 184o to the chair of criminal law. In 1863 he 
was elected to Parliament. It is difficult to sum- 
marize briefly Thoniasen’s activity. Although he 
achieved his fame in his chosen field of penal law, his 
writings covered the most varied points of history 
and social science, as was evidenced by the fact that 
in 1886 the national jury of social sciences awarded 
him the prize. In penal matters he began with 
commentaries on the penal code and devoted 
especially to the reform of the p<mal procedure which 
he advocated while he was minister, and for the 
histoiy of which he wrote important works. He had 
conceived the vast plan of a history of criminal law, 
but realized only a part of it. The first imrt, which 
met with considerable success, dealt with Brahrmn- 
ical India, Egypt, and Judea, and contained a 

Penal Code of the Pentateuch He published a 
work on the penal law of the Athenian Republic. 
Considering tne Roman period as sufficiently well- 
known, he took up the Frankish period, which ne 
was unable to finish. These* works are his chief title 
to fame from the scientific standpoint as lire iiis 
reports on penal procedure from the practical stimd- 
point. He aroused lively controversy by Miyocating 
the suppression of the death penalty, which his influ- 
ence brought about in Belgium. While not rejecting 
it as absolutely unlai^ul, Thonissen considcrea it 
XIV.-45 
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useless in the social oondition of the time. In laotg 
although the death sentence is still legal, 
punishment is no longer inflicted in Belgium. 

Detailed lists of Thonissen’s numerous publica- 
tions are given ill the Bibliography of the Acaddmie 
Royale and in that of the Catholic University of 
Louvain, to which the reader is reierred. He showed 
a marked preference for national political history, 
his principid work on the subject bemg the ^‘History 
of the Reign of Leopold r’. He also published 
iMographies of prominent Belgians such as Fdlix de 
Mdrode, He had l^p impressed by the events of 
1848 which determined his career and he devoted 
himself to a laborious study of innovating systems, 
especially of those men who are sometimes called the 
romanticists of Socialism, 8t. Simon, Fourier, C^abet, 
Owen, Diuis Blanc, 
and others, iKung 
led eventually to 
write a histnry of 
Socialism from an- 
cient times to 1852. 

These works and 
many others se- 
cured his admission 
to the Royal Acad- 
emy of Bel|i:ium and 
the Institute of 
France ; he was 
commissioned by 
the former institu- 
tion to write the vol- 
ume devoted to its 
centenary (1872). 

Thoniss(*n*s political life began in 1863 and was 
never interrupted by his oonstituents. In the 
Chamber his value as a jurisconsult was much 
appreciated and he drafted many of the parlia- 
mentary reports. He occupied a uniqueposition owing 
to his characteristic independence which made him 
disagi^ with the Right on certain points, for instance, 
on military matters. He was deeply attached to the 
Belgian Constitution of 1831, which contained articles 
proclaiming lilierty of worship, of the prtiss, etc. 
Although profoundly religious he was imbu(»d like 
many men of his generation with the errors of Liberal- 
ism, and he wrongly regardcMi these liberties as of 
natural right and defended this opinion in his com- 
mentary on the Constitution (1844). Aft/er the papal 
decisions on these matters, he corrected his ideas, but 
always had a leaning towards solutions favouring 
broad tolerance. Although tempered by great geni- 
ality Thonissen's indepenclencje of character was such 
that even the Right feared him and did not desire 
his participation in affairs. Thus when the king dur- 
ing a period of stress ent rusted him with the forma- 
tion of a ministry (1872), he was not supported by bis 
party, which dreaded concessions to the lA?ft or to 
the Crown. When he finally entmjd the ministry 
(1884), age had rendered him unfit for laborious work, 
though he was able to enforce the new school law 
which the vicUirious Right had substituted for the 
lay regime of 1879; this task consumed the last of his 
Klrength and left him unable to resume his scientific 
pursuits in Iiis retirement (1887); his faculties soon 
bfcanie cloujIcHi. Tbonisscni was an intrepid worker, 
a firm Christian, an upright and simple man, with 
just a tptich of artl(*Hs vanity, though sometimes 
bnjscjue in manner and given to occasional out- 
bursts. He was one of the most important members 
of the faculty of law at Ixiuvain and he will be chiefly 
remembered in the sphere of penal law, where his 
name is (i«*stinf*d t-o survive, 

Numeroun artinl^wi have been davotod to Thonlanan and to hlf 
work-f. Thp U«t of th« latter will be found in the Mbilosraptiy 
mr'ntionf*fi above, alMO La n r in Aan«io*r« de VA eadmm 

rffyale de Belgitiue (1892); NiraailMta in Annmire de luniteewiM 
caiholique de Louvain (1892). VICTOR BraNTS* 
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Thomi^ ll>be|r (i. e. **the isle of thorns”, an- 
ciently called Ancabio), in Cambridgeshire England, 
was for some three centuries the seat of Saxon he^ 
mits, or of anc^ori^ living in community, before it 
was refounded in 972 for Benedictine monks by Ethel- 
wold, Bishop of Winchester, with the aid of King 
Edgar. The founder brought thither the body of St. 
Botulph and of other Saxon saints, including, possi- 
bly, St. Benet Biscop; and the church, originally dedi- 
cated to Jesus Christ and His Blessed Mother, became 
known thereafter as St. Mary and St. Botulph^s. 
The structure built by Ethelwold stood for a century, 
and was replaced after the Norman Conquest by a 
new church 290 feet long, which was finish^ in 1108. 
The long series of charters gran^ to Thomey in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries attests the pros- 
perity of the abbey and the number of its bene- 
factors. In Domesday Book its value is reckoned as 
equal to that of Peterborough ; and William of Malmes- 
bury describes it, in the reign of Henry II, as ^*an 
image of Paradise ”, and flourishing in all respects. Of 
the thirty-eight abbots whose names are recorded, the 
first was Godeman, and the last Robert Blyth, who 
was also Bishop of Down and Connor, in Ireland. 
Blyth and his community of nineteen monks sur- 
rendered the abbey to Henry VIII in 1539, receiving 
a pension in exchange. The buildings and most of the 
property were granted by Edward VI to John Earl of 
Beoford, whose family still owns them. The original 
Norman nave of five bays, with its perpendicular 
clerestory, remains, and is used as the parish church. 
The choir has disappeared, and the nave aisles were 
demolished in 1636, the material being used to fill up 
the nave arches. The west front, flanked by square 
turrets with octagonal terminations 100 feet high, and 
displaying an elaborate screen, with niches containing 
nine statues over the west window, is extremely 
picturesque. 

Duodalk, Monaat. a^lican., II (London, 1817), 693-613; 
Tanner, Notitia monaatica: Catnbridgeahxre (Cambridge, 1787), 
xxvi; WiLUB, Hiat. of Mitred Parliamentary Ahbiea, I (London, 
1718), 187-191; Willblm. MALMSeB., De geatia pontifi^m, ed. 
HAMiim>N (London, 1870), 326-329; Qahqubt, The Greater Ab~ 
beya of England (London, 1908), 20^210. 

D. 0. Hunter-Blair. 

Thomi I Feast of the Crown of. — The first feast 
in honour of the Crown of Thorns (Festum smcep- 
tionis coronoe Domini) was instituted at Paris in 1239, 
when St. Louis brought thither the relic of the Crown 
of Thorns, which was deposited later in the Royal 
Chapel, erected in 1241-8 to guard this and other 
relics ot the Passion. The feast, observed on 11 Au- 
gust, though at first special to the Royal Chaj^l, was 
gradually observed throughout the north of PYance. 
In the following century another festival of the Holy 
Crown on 4 May was instituted and was celebrated 
along with the feast of the Invention of the Cross in 
parts of Spain. Germany, and Scandinavia. It is still 
kept in not a tew Spanish dioceses and is observed by 
the I^minioans on 24 April. A special feast on the 
Monday after Passion Sunday was granted to the 
Diocese of Freising in Bavaria by Clement X (1676) 
and Innocent XI (1689) in honour of the Crown of 
Christ. It was celebrated at Venice in 1766 on the 
second Friday of March. In 1831 it was adopted at 
Rome as a double mwor and is observed on the Fri- 
day following Ash-Wednesday. As it is not kept 
throughout the universal Church, the Mass and 
Office are placed in the appendices to the Breviary 
and the Missal. The hymns of the Office, which is 
taken from the seventeenth-century Galilean Bre- 
viary of Paris, were composed by Habert. The 
” Analecta hymnica” of Dreves and Blume contains a 
large number of rythmical oflSoes, hymns, and se- 
quences for this feast. 

Rorault dr Flrurt, Inairumenta da la Paaaion (Paris, 1870) ; 
NiLLsa, KaUndarium manuaU (Ixmibruok, 1897); OROTEriND. 
ZaUraehnwHi, 11, 2, 88. 

F. G. Holwegk. 


Thofpe» Robert, VsNEiiABLE, priest and martyr, 
b. in Yorki^re; suffered at York, 15 May, 1591. He 
reached the Eng^ College at Reims 1 March, 
158^, was ordmned deacon in December following, 
and priest by Cardinal Guise in April, 1585. He was 
sent on the mission, 9 May, 1585, and laboured in 
Yorkshire. He was arrest^ in bed very early on 
Palm Sunday, 1595, at the house of his fellow-martyr, 
Thomas Watkinson, at Menthorpe in the East Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire, someone having seen palms being 
gathered the night before, and haying informed John 
Gates of Howden, the nearest xustice of peace. Wat- 
kinson, an old Catholic yeoman who lived a solitary 
life, is described by the treacherous priest John Cecil 
as a clerk, so it is possible he was in minor orders. 
Both, though naturally timorous, met their deaths 
with great fortitude. Thorpe, condemned as a traitor 
merely for being a priest, was hanged, drawn, and 
quartered. Watkinson, condemned as a felon merely 
for harbouring priests, was only hanged. He was 
offered his life if he would go to church. 

Crallonbr, Miaaionary Prieala, I, no. 86; Pollen, Engliah 
Martvra, 1684-1603 (London, 1908), 200-2; Knox, Doaay Diariea 
(London, 1878), paaiim. 

John B. Wainewright. 

Thou, Jacqubs-Augubte de, French historian, b. 
at Pari^ 8 October, 1553; d. there, 7 May, 1617. The 
son of (Jhristophe de Thou, first president of the Par- 
lement of Paris, he studied at several French universi- 
ties, especially at 
Valence, where he 
knew Scaliger. 

Both when he ac- 
companied the am- 
bassador Paul de 
Foix to Italy ( 1 572- 
76) and when he 
went to live in 
Guienne (1581), it 
was always his aim 
to make the ac- 
quaintance of the 
most celebrated 
men of intellect, 
such as Muretus, 

P. Manutius, the 
Pithous, and Mon- 
taigne. During 
his sojourn in 
Guienne he knew 
Heniy of Navarre, 
the future Henry 
IV. As Master 
of Petitions of the 
Parlement of Paris in 1585 and in 1588 as coun- 
cillor of State, he was the opponent of the League. 
After the assassination of tne Duke of Guise he 
did much to further the reconciliation between 
Henry III and Henry of Navarre (April, 1589) 
and set out for Germany with Gaspard de Schomberg 
to ask the help of i^testant princes against the 
Lea^e. After the death of Henry III he entered the 
service of Henry of Navarre, with whom he liv^ for 
five years in camp. He had an important share in the 
conferences of Sur^nnes, which prepared the entry of 
Henry IV into Paris (22 May, 1594) and especially in 
compiling the Edict of Nantes G598) which estab- 
lished the religious liberty and political influence of the 
Protestant. During the regency of Maria de' Medici 
he took pwt in the negotiation of the Treaties of Sainte 
Menehould (1614) and Loudun (1616) between the 
Court and the rebellious Cond4. His influence in the 
royal councils was exercised in behalf of Gallican ideas 
and he was victorious in his opposition to the recep- 
tion in !^ance of the Tridentine decrees. 

An eminent Latinist, De Thou publ^ed ^veral 
collections of Latin poems, but his fame is chiefly due 
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to his “HistorisB” written in Latin. His father 
C^ristophe de Thou (1508-82), having left numerous 
materials for a national history, De Thou set to work 
writing it in 1591. His correspondence with foreign 
scholars procured for him valuable documents. In 
1604 he published ^e first part, 1546-60; in 1606, the 
second, to 1572; in 1607, the third, 1572-74; and 
in 1608, the fourth part, 1574-84. He intended 
carrying it down to the end of the reign of Ilenrv 
IV (1610), but his narrative had reached only the 
year 1607, when he died. The last and unfinislu^ 
portion of his work was published in 1620 by 
his friends Dupuy and Rigault. The best edition 
of the Latin text was prepared in the eighteenth 
century by the Englishman Thomas Carte, pub- 
lished at London in seven volumes by Samvud 
Buchley (1733); there are French translations an<l 
summaries. At first the influence of Cardinal d’O-ssat 
and of Du Perron put off the condemnation of his 
work at Rome^ but in 1609 to De Thou’s great sorrow 
the Congregation of the Index pronounced against it. 
The Parlement of Paris replied by condemning Car- 
dinal Bellarmine’s book on the power of the pone. In 
his work De Thou commits errors of fact and of ap- 
preciation. In his judgment of Mary Stuart, for ex- 
ample, he is too often influenced by Buchanan, an im- 
passioned enemy of the queen’s memory. But such 
as it is his work has a certain value; Bossuet oft(*n 
made use of it in his ^‘Histoire des variations”, and he 
speaks of De Thou as a “great author, a faithful his- 
torian”. 

In 1620 were published his “Memoirs” in Latin: 
they cover the period between 1553 and 1601 and are 
an important source for the religious and literary hi.s- 
tory of the period. Scime writers have claimed that 
his friend, Nicolas Rigault, was their chief author. 
The eldest son of Jacques-Auguste de Thou, Franyois- 
Auguste de Thou (1607-42), was beheaded at the 
command of Richelieu for having kept secret the con- 
spiracy between Cinq-Mars and the Spaniards. The 
library collected by Jacoues-Auguste was famous; it 
was open to scholars and foreigners. In his will De 
Thou appointed Pierre Dupuy his children’s librarian. 
The library remained in the family until 1680 when it 
was bought almost entirely by President de Menars 
and in the eighteenth century passed to the Rohan 
Soubise family. It then contained 12,729 works. 
Successive catologues publishwl during the seven- 
teenth century are very important bibliographical 
documents. 

Pahn, Eloge de De Thou (Paris. 1824) ; DCxctzbr, De Thou'e Le- 
ben, Schriften u. hietorieche Kunet (Darmstadt, 1837) ; llAKRiHaB, 
Le prisident de Thou et eee deacendants, leur calibre bibUoth^que, 
leura armotriea (Paris, 1905). 

Gkoroes Goyau. 

ThoUi Nicolas de, Bishop of Chartres, uncle of the 
historian Jacques- Au^ste de Thou, b. at Paris, 1528; 
d. at Villebon, 5 Nov.. 1598. He became a canon of 
the cathedral of Paris in 1547, and Bishop of Chartres 
by a Bull of 8 April, 1573. His antipathy for the 
League, shared by his brother. President C^hristophe 
de Thou (1508-82), made the bishop’s position diffi- 
cult when the people of Chartres, who were devot(‘d 
to the League, shut their gates (17 Jan., 1589) to the 
troops of Hemy III, subsequently welcomed the Due 
de Mayenne, and recognized the aged Cardinal de 
Bourbon as king. Nicolas de Thou temporized, and 
on 20 April, 1591, received in his palace Henry of 
Navarre, the future Henry IV. On 21 Sept., 1591 , he 
attendee! the assembly of bishops which declared 
*^null, umust and suggested by the malice of the ene- 
mies of France” (Gregory XIV’s Bull of excommuni- 
cation against Henry of Navarre, and on 25 July ^593, 
he assisted at Henry IV’s abjuration in St. -Denis. 
As Reims was still in the power of the Due de May- 
cone, Chartres was the city chosen for the coronation. 
To end the -dispute with Renaud de Beaune, Arch- 


bishop of Bourges, who bad just been appointed Areh^ 
bishop of Sens and who claimed the honour trf anoint* 
mg the king, de Thou by a skilful move had himself 
appointed by the Archbishop of Reims as his repre- 
sentative and was thus commissionwl to proceed with 
the toronation . Instead of the Saiiite Ampoule there 
was bfbwght fnim Tours a miraculous oil preserved in 
^ ^!®-**nioutier. The anointing took plaoe 

27 Feb., 1594, and the next day Nicolas de Thou 
bostowwi on the king the Collar of the Order of the 
woiy Cthost. He left various pastoral writings and a 
book entitlcHl “C(^r(*inonie8 observ^^es au sacre et 
couronnement d’Henri IV, roi de I>ance”. 

Caykt, Chrotmloffte novennatre, bk. VI; Fiaquct. La Eranea 
ponitficale- Chartrea (PariM, 1873). 

Gboroes Gotau, 


Ch»pt«ni.— The Three Chapters {rftm 
#ce«^d\ttta) were pr(>|) 08 ition 8 anathematizing: (1) the 
person and writings of Theodore of Mopsuestia; 
(2) c(‘rtain writings of Theodoret of Cyrus; (3) the 
letter of Ibas to Maris. At a very early 8t.age of the 
controversy the incriminated writir^ tbemselvee 
came to be 8|K)ken of as the “Three Napiers”. In 
consc'quence those who refiiwnl to anathematize these 
writings wen* said to defend the Three Chapters; and, 
vice versa, those who anathematized them, to con- 
demn the Throe Chapters. Thus, that most impor- 
tant work, the “Defensio trium capitulorum” by 
FacunduH, Bishop of Hermiane, was an attack on the 
anath(‘matization of the writings of ThiHidon*. etc. 
The history of the controversy may be dividea into 
thrc*e periods: the first ending with the arrival of 
Vigilius at Constantinople; the second with his ratifi- 
eation of the Second C/Ouncil of C>onHtantinople in 
which the Three ('haptors were condemned; the third 
with the final healing of the schisms in the West 
caused by t lu* papal rat ificat ion of the aforesaid coun- 
cil. We shall tr<*at very cursorily of the second and 
third periods, referring the reader for fuller details to 
the articles on the council, Pelagius 1, Pelagius II, 
and Vigihus. 

At the end of 543 or the beginning of 644 an edict 
was issued in the name of the Emperor Justinian in 
which the 'J'hnn* Chapters were anathematized. Jus- 
tinian’s purjiose was to facilitati* the return of the 
Monophysites to the Church. These heretics ac- 
cused thi* Church of Nestorianism, and, when assured 
that Nest onus was regarded as a heretic, pointed to 
the writings of his teacher Thetidore of Mopsuestia, 
which were quite as intjorrect, and yet had never been 
condemned. They added that Theodoret, the friend 
and defender of Nestorius, had been restored to his 
see by the Oiuncil of Chalcedon, and that the epistle 
of Ibas had even been treated as harmless by the 
council. It wiis sinwjrely hoped by Justinian that 
when grounds of complaint gainst the council bad 
been removeii, the Monophysites might be induced to 
accej>t th(i decisions of the council and the letters of 
8t. Leo, which they now insisted on misinterpreting 
in a Nestorian sense. As a temporal ruler be wished 
to heal religious divisions which threatened the se- 
curity of the empire, and as a good amateur theologian 
he was probably rather pleased with himself at being 
able to lay his finger upon what seemcid to him an 
important omission on the part of the Council of Chal- 
cedon. But upright as he was, he really being 
engineered by Origenists who were desirous of escap- 
ing his attention. (For Justmian’s campaign against 
the OrigenistH see XI, 31 1 .) Evagrius(Hist. eccl., IV. 
xxviii) tells us that Theodorus Ascidas, the leader of 
the OrigenistH, came to Justinian who was consulting 
about further measures against the Ongenists, and 
raised the question of the Three Chapters to divert 
the attention of the emperor. According to Liberatus 
(Breviarium, c. 24) Ascidas wished to take his revenge 
on the memory of Theodore of Mopsuestia, who hm 
written much against Origen; ana finding the era- 
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peror engaged upon a treatise which was to convert a 
sect of Monophysites known as the Acephali, sug- 
mted a more expeditious plan. If the writings of 
Theodore and the epistle of Ibas were anathematised, 
the Council of Chatcedon being thus revised and ex- 
purgated (SynoduB . . . retractata et expuxvata) 
would no l<^er be a stumbling block to the Mono- 
physites. The admissions, quoted b^ Facundus 
(Def., 1, 2; IV, 4), made by Domitian, Bishojo of An- 
cyra, to Yigilius, tell the same story of an Origenist 
intrigue. 

The leading Fiastern bishops were coerced, after a 
short resistance, into subscribing, Mennas, Patriarch 
of Constantin^le, first protest^ that to sign was to 
condemn the Council of Chalcedon, and then yielded 
on the distinct understanding, as he told Stephen the 
Roman apocrisarius at Constantinople, that his sub- 
scription should be returned to him if the Apostolic 
See disapproved of it. St^hen and Dacius, Bishop 
of Milan^ who was then at Constantinople, broke off 
communion with him. Mennas had next to coerce 
his suffragans. They also jrielded, but lodged protests 
with Stepnen to be transmitted to the pope, in which 
they declared that they acted under compulsion. 
Ephraim, Patriarch of Alexandria^ resisted, then 
lelded and sent a message to Vigilius, who was in 
icily, affirming that he had signed under compulsion. 
Zoilus, Patriarch of Antioch, and Peter, Bishop of 
Jerusalem, made a like resistance and then yielded 
(Facundus, “Def.”, IV, 4). Of the other bishops, 
those who subscribed were rewarded, those who re- 
fused were deposed or had to “conceal themselves” 
(Liberatus, “Brev.”, 24; Facundus, “Def.”, II, 3 
and “^nt. Moc. ”, in Gallandi^ XL 813). While the 
resistance of the Greek-speaking oishops collapsed, 
the Latin, even those like Dacius of Milan ana 
Facundus, who were then at Constantinople, stood 
firm. Their general attitude is represented in two 
letters still extant. The first is irom an African 
bishop named Pontianus, in which he entreats the 
emperor to withdraw the Three Chapters on the 
mund that their condemnation struck at Chalcedon. 
The other is that, of the Carthaginian deacon, Fer- 
randus: his opinion as a most learned canonist was 
asked by the Roman deacons Pelagius (afterwards 
pope, at this time a strong defender of the Three 
Chapters) and Anatolius. He fastened on the epistle 
of Ibas — ^if this was received at Chalcedon, to anathe- 
matize it now was to condemn the council. An even 
stronger use of the benevolence of the council towards 
this epistle was made by Facundus at one of the con- 
ferences held by Vigilius before he issued his “ Judi- 
catum”. He wished it to protect the memory of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia because Ibas had spoken of 
him in terms of commendation (CJont. Moc., loc. cit.). 
When in Januarv, 647, Vijdlius arrived at Constanti- 
nople while Italy, Africa, Sardinia, Sicilv, and the 
countries of Illyricum and Hellas through which he 
journeyed were up in arms against the condemnation 
of the Three Chapters, it was clear that the Greek- 
speaking bishops as a whole were not prepared to 
withstand the emperor. 

' With regard to the merits of the controversy, theo- 
logical errors ahd, in the case of Theodore, very seri- 
ous ones, were to be found in the incriminatecl writ- 
ings (Theodore was practically a Nestorian before 
Nestorius); the mistakes of Theodoret and Ibas were 
chiefly bujt not wholly due to a misunderstanding of 
8t. Cyril’s language. Yet these errors even when ad- 
mitted did not make the question of their condemna- 
tion an e«wy one. There were no good precedents for 
thus dealing harshly with the memory of men who 
had died in the peace of the Church." St. (Dyprian, 
as Facundus argued (“Cont. Moc.”, in Gallandi, X, 
815), had erred about the rebaptism of heretics, yet 
no one would dream of anathematizing him. The 
condemnation was not demanded to enm a heresy, 


but to conciliate heretics who were implacable enemies 
of the Council of Chalcedon. Both Ibas and Theo- 
doret had been deprived of their bishoprics by here- 
tics, and had been restored by the Holy See and the 
Council of dlhalcedon on anathematizing Nestorius. 
Yet the council had their writings before it, and, in 
the case of the epistle of Ibas, things were said which 
could easily be construed into an approval of it. All 
this made the condemnation look like an oblique blow 
at St. Leo and Chalcedon. 

The matter was further complicated by the fact 
that the Latins, Vigilius among them, were for the 
most part ignorant of Greek and therefore unable to 
judge the incriminated writings for themselves. Pela- 
gius II in his third epistle to Elias, probably drawn 
up by St. Gregory the Great, ascribes all the trouble 
to this ignorance. All they had to go upon was the 
^neral attitude of the Fathers of Chalceaon. These 
facts should be remembered in judging the conduct of 
Vigilius. He came to Constantinople in a very reso- 
lute frame of mind, and his first step was to excommu- 
nicate Mennas. But he miwt have felt the ground 
ww being cut from under his feet when he was sup- 
plied with translations of some of the worst passages 
m the writings of Theodore. In 648 he issued his 
“ Judicatum” in which the Three Chapters were con- 
demned, and then temporarily withdrew it when the 
storm it raised showed how ill-prepared the Latins 
were for it. Next he and Justinian a^eed to a gen- 
eral council in which Vigilius pledgi^ himself to bring 
about the condemnation of the Three Chapters, it 
being understood that the emperor should take no 
further steps till the council should be arranged. The 
emperor broke his pledge by issuing a fresh edict con- 
demning the Chapters. Vigilius had twice to take 
sanctuary, first in the Basilica of St. Peter, and then in 
the Church of St. Euphemiaat Chalcedon, from which 
he issued an Encyclical to the whole Church describing 
the treatment he had received. Then an agreement 
was patched up and Vigilius agreed to a general coun- 
cil but soon withdrew nis assent. Nevertheless, the 
council was held, and, after refusing to accept the 
“Consitutum” of Vigilius (see Vigiuus, Pope), 
it then condemned the Three Chapters. Finally 
Vigilius succumbed^ confirmed the council, and was 
set free. But he died before reaching Italy, leaving 
his succ^or Pelagius the task of dealing with the 
schisms in the West. The most enduring of these 
were those of Aquileia and Milan. The latter came 
to an end when Fronto, the schismatical bishop, died 
about 681. 

Original Sovrcss. — The writings of Facttnoxts in P.L., 
LXVII, 627-878, Gallandi, XI, 661’-821; Fulokntius Fbr- 
RANDVB, Epist. VI in P.L,, LXVII, Gallandi, XI; Liberatus, 
Breviarium in P.L., LXVIII, Mansi, IX (Florence, 1769), 6.59- 
700, Gallandi, XII; Pontianus, Eptat , in P . L ., LXVI, 995, 
Hardouin, Concilia, III. The Chronicon of Victor Tunu> 
NENBis is contained in P.L., LXVIII, 967 sqq., and Gallandi, 
XII; this is esp^ially valuable for the history of the suppression 
of the schism in Africa. For the schism in Italy the most im- 
portant documents are certain epistles of Pelagius I, Pelagius II, 
and 8t. Gregory the Great. For editions see Pklaoiub I, Pope, 
Pb^oiub II, Pope; Grbgort I (the Great), Saint. Pope. 

General I.iterature. — Duchesne, VigiU d Pilage in Rev. 
dcs guest, hist. (October, 1884); Hefele, Hist, of the Church 
Councils, tr. Clark, IV (Edinburgh, 1896), 229 aqq., where aho 
abundant references to older literature of tlie subject will be found , 
Chapman, The first Bight General Councils (London), 48-59, 
Duddbn, Gregory the Great; Mann, Lives of the Popes in the 
early Middle Ages, I, pt. i (London, 1902) ; Hodgkins, Italy and 
her Invaders, IV, V, Vl; Gribar, Hid, of Home and the Popes xn 
the Middle Ages, I (London, 1911). 

F. J. Bacchus. 

Three Rivers, Diocese or (Tripluvianbnsis), 
formed from the Archdiocese of Quebec, to which it is 
now suffragan, founded on 8 June, 1852. The diocese 
at first comprised on the northern shore of the St. Law- 
rence, the Counties of Champlain and of St. Maurice 
— ^the County of Maskinong^ oeing at that time a part 
of the CJounty of St. Maurice; on the southern bank, 
the Counties of Yamaska, Nicolet, Drummond, and 
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twenty-four townships in the County of Sherbrooke. 
Later on, this territory was divided, especially for the 
erection of the Diocese of Sherbrooke and of the 
Vicariate-Apostolic of Pontiac. Lastly, in July 
18S5, aU tne parishes of the southern shore were 
erected into the Diocese of Nicolet. It now comprises 
forty-three parishes and eight missions. The Cat ho- 
lic population is 84,000; non-Catholic 800, of whom 
600 are Protestants. 

The first bishop, Mgr. Thomas Cooke, died in 1870 
and was succeeded by Mgr. Louis-Fran 9 ois Laflf^che, 
administrator of the diocese from 1869 to 1898, year 
of his death. Mgr. F.-X. Cloutier is the present and 
third Bishop of Three Rivers: born at Ste-GeneviAve 
de Batiscan, Champlain, Quebec, 2 November, 1848 
he was ordained priest, 22 September, 1872, appointed 
Bishop of Three Rivers, 8 May, 1899, and conse- 
crated on 25 July following by Mgr. L.-N. B(5gin, 
Archbishop of Quebec. The diocese contains 100 
secular priests; 1 convent of Franciscan Fathers; 1 
house of Oblate Fathers; 10 schools of brothers; com- 
mercial colleges, academieSj etc., 4 under the direction 
of the Brothers of the Christian Schools, 3 under the 
direction of the Brothers of Christian Instruction, 
2 under the direction of the Brothers of St. Gabriel, 1 
under the direction of the Brothers of the Sacre<i 
Heart. There is also a juniorate in charge of the 
Brothers of Christian Instruction. 

The institutes of women are: Ursulines, 7 convents; 
Sisters of the Congregation of Notre-Dame, 2 con- 
vents; Sisters of the Assumption, 4 convents; Sisters 
of the Good Shepherd, 1 convent; Gray Nuns of the 
Cross, 1 convent; Daughters of Jesus, 2 convents, 1 
kindergarten for boys and 13 schools for girls and 
boys; the Sisters of Charity of Providence, with 4 or- 
phanages, 2 boarding-schools for girls, 4 asylums, and 
1 hosmtal; Dominican Sisters of the Holy Rosary, 
1 orphanage, they also have charge of 2 religious in- 
stitutions; Sisters Adorers of the Precious Blood, 1 
monastery. 

The churches, mostly all of them remodeled, are rc'- 
markable in structure and in size. The cathedral, 
erected in 1854, and restored in 1904, is a mapificent 
monument of Gothic architecture. The schools in 
each parish are numerous and well conducted. The 
Seminary of Three Rivers, founded in 1860, has a 
yearly attendance of 300 students. Religious and 
benevolent societies are numerous and flourishing. 
The diocese has also literary circles. Young Men s 
Associations, savings’ banks, parochial libraries, and 
temperance societies. 

N. Marchand. 

Three Witneesee. See John, Epistles of Saint. 

Throndhjem. See Trondiijem. 

Throne (Lat. thronm, cathedra, sedes ejmcopalin), 
the seat the bishop uses when not engagm at the 
altar. If the altar stands near the entrance to the 
choir, then, according to the ‘‘Cacremoniale 
porum”, the throne is to be placed at the apex of the 
apse in the centre of the stalls of the canons that join 
it to the right and left. If, however, the altar is 
placed close to the wall of the apse, or is only a short 
distance from this wall, the throne must be placecl on 
the Gospel side of the choir. According to the Gae- 
remoniale episcoporum” the throne is to be rn^e in 
modum caih^rce et throni imnwhilis (in the 
an immovable chair or throne) such as is still to ” 
seen in many old churches. Conseauently an ir- 
dinary chair, used temporarily or only for the m - 
ment, does not suffice as the throne of a P*®" P* 
Further directions are forma praalta et sMtmM, tha 
is, the chair must have a high back and arms, an 
raii^ above the floor so that three steps * 

The rteps are to be covered by a c^pet, thw"® 
itself is to have spread over it a silk cover of the same 


colour as the bishop’s vestments, but not of cloth of 
gold, unless the bishop should be a cardinal. The 
throne c^n be surmounted by a baldachino only when 
there is a baldachino above the alt^u*, t>r when the 
altar luis a ciborium altar over it. When in another 
diocese, a bishop can only use the throne by virt iie of a 
letter of disiiensation from the diocesan bishop. 
Should a ciirainal be present, the bishop must yield 
the throne to the cardinal and U8(^ a faldiatorium 
placed on the Gospel side of the altar, that is, a four- 
legged faldstool with arms. Auxiliary bishops must 
always use a faldisUmum. Abbots have the right to a 
throne in their own churches, but this tlirone can only 
have two steps 
leading to it, and 
cannot have a bal- 
dachino over it. 

Time hiis made 
no essential 
changes in the 
episcopal cathedra. 

At different pe- 
riods, e.s|>ecially in 
the twelfth and 
thirt(H»nth centu- 
rie.s, the throne 
had the form of a 
faldititorium, but 
as a rule it always 
showed the ancient 
characteristic type 
of a seat, secure<l 
to the spot where 
it 8t(M>d, with arms 
and a back of 
some height. The 
modifications that 
it underwent in 
the course of 

time resulted solely from the changes in the style 
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ago 

of the art, and were therefore merely conventional. 
The episcopal throne in the pre-Carlo vingian period- 
hjis been already treated in the article Cathedra. 
Other exampkis of the same era are the throne at 
Nafiles in the Church of 8t. Januarius^ and the one in 
the Church of 8anta Maria della Banit&; at Rome in 
San Pietro in Vincoli, San Gregorio in Celio, San 
Alessiuidro, in the Via Nomcntaim; at Ravenna, in 
San Aix>llinare Nuovo, besides other thrones that are 
in part ancient stools, especially stools for the bath. 
Thrones belonging to the Middle Ages and the twelfth 
century are to be found at Canossa, Bari, in the grotto 
church of Monte Gargano. in St. Einmeram at RMis- 
bon, in Santa Maria in Cosmedin and in ^n Cl^ 
mente at Rome. Exc.ellcnt examples of thirteeiRh- 
centurv thrones are those? in the Churches of San 
Cesario SS. Nerw) ed Achilloo, and San liorenao 
fuori le'mura, at Rome. There are surprisingly few 
thrones of the late medieval period still in exi^nce. 
Episcopal thrones that are or were surmounted m a 
structure similar to a baldachino are those at Tor- 
cello, Grade, and Augsburg, lhat as (jarly m the 
eighth or ninth CA^ntury the throne did not alvyys 
rtan.l at the anex of the apse, but wan alw pljc^ to 
the riffht of the altar, w evident from the Itoroan 
“Ordines” of that era. However, 
been le»H usual at that iMiriod Ixyame from the twelfth 
century customary, because it became usual to place 
the altar near the wall of the apse, and also to place a 
reredos upon the table, at least on feast days. 

fVr I. xii. 10: .Hi. 1 «iq.; Thauio«». I 

(Froiburs, 1883); Lkolbkcq inCABHOL. Diet, d arch. chriL, 

Thuburbo Miniu, a titulws^ in Africa Prooon- 

sularis, suffragan of Carthage. .Thu^rto Mm^ 

tioned i n the ‘ ‘ I tmerar. Antomn. , 44, and the Tabula 
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Peutinger, It is to-day Tehourba, a city of 2500 in- 
habitants, on the left bank of the Modjerda (ancient 
Bagradas). 21 miles by railway west of Tunis. Situ- 
ated on a nill, the city proper occupies only a part of 
the ancient site. It was rebuilt in the fifteenth cen- 
tury by the Andalusian Moors. The Roman amphi- 
theatre was still standing at the end of the seventeenth 
century, when it was destroyed in order to build a 
bridge. It was at Thuburbo Minus that the illustri- 
ous martyrs St. Perpetua and St. Felicitas with their 
companions were arrested. The two bwhops of this 
city of whom we know anything are: Victor, present 
at the Conference of Carthage (411), where he had as 
his competitor the Donatist Maximinus ;and Germanus, 
who signed (640) the letter of the bishops of the pro- 
consulate to the Patriarch Paul of Constantinople 
gainst the Monothelites. Thuburbo Majus, another 
bishopric of Africa Proconsularis, was a Roman col- 
ony the full name of which was Julia Aurelia Commoda 
Thuburbo Majus. Its many ruins may be seen at 
Henshir Kasbat, on the banks of the Oued Melian 
about 34 miles south of Tebourba. It is the country 
of Bt. Servus (7 December, Roman Martyrology), who 
suffered for the Faith under Genseric and Huneric. 
Four of its bishops are known : Sedatus, present at the 
Council of Carthage, 266; Faustus, at the Council of 
Arles, 314; Cyprianus, at the Conference of Carthage, 
411, with his competitor, the Donatist, Rufinus; 
Benenatus, exiled by Huneric, 484. It is impossible 
to decide to which of these two cities belongs the great 
number of martyrs, known especially by the “Mar- 
tyrologium Hieronyraianum ” as having suffered at 
Thuburbo. 

Toulottb, OSoffraphie de VAfrique chrStienne. ProconatUaire 
(Paria. 1892), 270, 278. 

S. P^iTRinks. 

Thugga, titular see of Numidia, perhaps the Numi- 
dian fortress of Tocai mentioned about 305 b. c. by 
Diodorus Siculus (XX, v, 4). King Masinissa prob- 
ably captured Thugga from Carthago in the second 
century b. c. A pagus under Claudius I, Thugga was 
dependent on the Roman colony of Carthage. Under 
Marcus Aurelius it included a pagus and a civttas; 
Soptimius Severus erected it into the municipium, 
Septimianum Aureliurn liberum Thugga, whicn be- 
came a colony in 261 under Gallian. Ju^inian built 
a fortress there which is still partly preserved (Pro- 
copius, *‘De ffidificiis", VI, 5). The existence of a 
pagus and a civiim explains why there were two bish- 
ops, Saturninus and Honoratus, who assisted at the 
Council of Carthage in 256. A Donatist bishop, Pas- 
chasius, went to the Council of Carthage in 411. 
Thugga is now Douj^ga, a village of Tunis, famous for 
its ruins, amoM which are the temple of the Capitol 
built under M^cus Aurelius, a theatre, three tri- 
umphal arches, Roman necropoli, and a Punic 
mausoleum. 

Toulottb, OSog.de V A/riqtie chrStienne. Proconaulaire^ 285-88; 
loBM, ByaaeSne ei Tripolitaine, 208; 8ai.adin in Nouvellea archives 
dea mUaiona actenitfiguea, II, 448-529; Carton, Dougga (Tunia, 

1911). S. Vailh£i. 

Thuguti Johann Amadeus Franz de Paula, Aus- 
trian statesman, b. at Linz, 31 March, 1736; d. at 
Vienna, 28 May, 1818. He was the son of a pay- 
master of the imperial army. Johann Thugut. Until 
the time of his grandfather the family name was writ- 
ten ^*Thunichtgut^^ Althouch baptized Johann 
Amadeus, Thugut was called through life Franz. A 
great many mythical stories are told of his childhood, 
such as the following. One day Maria Theresa found 
an abandoned infant on the steps of the Hofburg at 
Vienna, had compassion on it. and named the infant 
Thugut Another tale relates that the empress 
while crossing the Danube to Maria-Taferl was at- 
tracted by the large eyes of the boy who steered the 
boat. She was told that he was a foundling, a good- 
for-nothing (ThmiAchtgui), The truth is that Maria 


Theresa, on account of the services of the father, had 
the boy educated at the academy of Oriental lan- 
guages that had just been opened. In 1754 Thugut 
entered the imperial service, first as a translator at 
Constantinople . Kaunitz praised his linguistic knowl- 
edge and abiliti^ and made him secretary of the state 
chancery. While here he accepted an annual income 
of 13,000 livres from Louis XV as a secret agent of 
France. He still received the same pension from 
France when secretary from 1769 of the Austrian 
embassy at Constantinople. In 1771. at the request 
of Kaunitz, he was raised to the ranks of the lower 
nobility on account of his meritorious services. 
Joseph II greatly desired to obtain the Province of 
Bukovina, as this would make a connexion between 
Galicia and Transylvania. Thugut persuaded the 
Turkish Government in 1775 to cede the province. 
To reward him Thugut was made a Freiherr or baron. 
During the war of the Bavarian succession Maria 
Theresa employed Thugut to n^otiate with Fred- 
erick the Great, but the negotiations led to nothing. 
His employments varied greatly during the reign of 
Joseph II. During the years 1780-85 he was Am- 
bassador at Warsaw, and during 1787-89, Ambassador 
at Naples; in the intervening years he had an official 
position at Paris where he was on terms of friendship 
with Mirabeau and Lafayette. 

Emperor Francis II first used Thugut as a military 
diplomat in Belgium, and finally in 1794, after the 
death of Prince Kaunitz, appointed him minister of 
foreign affairs. While holding this office his aim was 
to check the growth of Prussia’s power, and to subdue 
the wild forces of the French Revolution. Austria 
was to become a well-rounded, compact whole. Con- 
sequently, after the unfortunate occurrences in Bel- 
gium, which was too far from Austria to be easily held 
and ruled, he sought to obtain compensation m the 
Third Partition of Poland and in Italy. In 1795 he 
was able to make an offensive and defensive treaty 
with Russia that opened the way for Austria to gam 
Bosnia, a part of Servia, and the territories on the 
Venetian coast. At the same time, during the negotia- 
tions concerning the Rhine as a boundary between 
France and Gennany, and on the question of seculari- 
zation, Thugut spoke emphatically in regard to jus- 
tice, morality, and the uncompromising duties of the 
emperor as the head of the empire. It was impossible 
for him to consent to the robbing of spiritual princes 
and other estates of the empire of their possessions. 
After strong opposition he only yielded to necessity 
when he agreed in the Treaty of Campo Formio to 
cede the left bank of the Rhine to France and to give 
compensation in Germany to the princes whose pos- 
sessions had been encroached upon. He called this 
peace ^‘an unfortunate peace, the infamy of which 
would make an era in the annals of Austria, unless, 
what was much to be feared, the annals of Austria 
did not soon themselves disappear Thugut’s great- 
est success, the alliance of Austria, Russia, and Eng- 
land in the second French war, led to his overthrow. 
In 1801 he resigned his position. 

Both in life and in history Thugut seems to have 
been a kind of Jekyll and Hyde. Baptized Johann 
and called Franz, in the service of the emperor and 
sold to France, grasping and yet often rejecting op- 
portunities with indignation, passionately hated and 
genuinely honoured, it is difficult to consider Thu- 
gut” and “Thunichtgut” as one and the same per- 
son. Concerning Thugut, whom he succeeded after 
eight years as minister of foreign affairs, the courtly 
Metternich said: France owed her enormous success 
above all to the inconsistency of the ministries that 
had charge of the conduct of affairs. The ideas 
which underlay the Austrian policy were clearly con- 
ceived by them, but probably at no time were they 
carried out more negligently. The ministry of Baron 
Thugut shows oply an unbroken sucoession of blun- 
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ders and false calculations. Sprung from the lower 
classes Thugut was educated in the Oriental Academy 
and trained for the subordinate service of the State. 
Skilful and cunning he owed the good luck of hi-s 
political life to these qualities^ which, aided by groat 
talent for dissimulation and inclination to intrigue, 
pass current only too easily for real talents'’ (Aus 
Metternichs nach^el. Papieren, I, 29 sq.). Count 
Franz Dietrichstein on the other hand was an en- 
thusiastic admirer of Thugut. He had Thugut 
buried in the Dietrichstein ancestral vaults and in an 
obituary expressed the hope that history mij^ht finally 
do honour to Thugut’s great qualities. This was the 
aim of Vivenot's biography of Thugut, on whicli the 
author spent many years. 

Von Vivkmot, ThugiU, Clerfayt ti. Wurmser (Vienna, ISOft): 
Idem, Thugut u. aein volUxschea System m Arch. /Ur daterr. 
Gt9eh.-<iueUeu, XLII, XLIII (Vienna, 1870); Idem, Vtirtauluhe 
Briefe wn Frtsiherm von Thugut (Vienna, 1872); Idem, Qaellrn znr 
Oeachxchte der deuiachen Kaxaerpolitxk Oeaterretch wdhrend tier 
fiumdaxachen Rewhlxonakrieg i790~'180i, I (Vienna, 1873). eovor- 
ing Jan., 1790; April, 1792; II (1874), covering AnnI, 1792. 
March, 1793; III, od, von ZEisssKRa (1882), covering Mav-Dec., 
1793; IV (1886), covering Jan.-Sept , 1794; V (1890), covering 
Oot., 1794,-S^t., 1795; Bailleu, Pubhkatxonen aus den kbn., 
preuanachen Staataarchiven, I (Leipaig, 1881), covering 1795- 
ISOk): Hardenberq, DenkwUrdtgkcitm, ed. von Hanke (5 vola., 
Lcipsig. 1877). 

CdLESTlN WOLFSGRUBER. 

Thulift, John, Venerable, English martyr, b. at 
Up Holland, Lancashire, probably about 156H ; suffered 
at Lancaster, 18 March, 1615 or 1616. He arrived 
at the English College, Reims, 25 May, 1583, and re- 
ceived tonsure from Cardinal Guise on 23 Septem- 
ber following. He left for Rome, 27 March, 1590, 
where he was ordained priest, and was sent on the 
mission in April, 1592. He seems to have be<}n a 
prisoner at Wisbech, Cambridgeshire, when he signed 
the letter of 8 November, 1598, in favour of the institu- 
tion of the archpriest, and the letter of 17 Novem- 
ber, 1600, against it. Later he laboured in Lancashire, 
where he was arrested by William, fifteenth earl of 
Derby, and was committed to Lancaster CastU^, where 
his fellow-martyr Roger Wrenno, a weaver, w&a con- 
fined. They managed to escape one evening just be- 
fore the I^nt assizes, but were recaptured the next 
day. After that he was imprisoned with thieves, 
four of whom he converted. These were executed 
with the martyrs. Thulis suffered after three thieves. 
His quarters were set up at Lancaster, Preston, Wi- 
gan, and Warrington. Wrenno was hange»d next, and, 
the rope breaking, he was once more offered his life for 
conformity, but ran swiftly to the ladder and climbed 
it as fast as he could, saying to the sheriff, who remon- 
strated, If you had seen that which I have just now 
seen, you would be as much in haste to die as I am 
now^^ A curious metrical account of their martyr- 
dom. as well as portions of a poem composed by 
Thulis, are printca by Father Pollen in his Acts of 
the English Majrtyrs^' (London, 1891), 194-207. 

ChallONER, Miaaionary Prieata, II, no«. 15v5andI56; Knox, 
Douay Dtarxea (London, 1878), 196, 198, 229, 298; Pollen, Eng- 
Itah Martura 1S84-180S (London, 1908), 384; Law, JeauUa and 


Seculars (Loudon, 1869), no. 93. 

John B. Wainewright, 

Thundering Legion {legio Julminatn, or fulminea, 
not fulminatrix ), — The st^iry of the Thundering Iaj- 
won is in substance as follows: When the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius led an expedition against t he (Juadi in 
174. his army, exhausted by thirst, was on the point of 
falUng an easy prey to the enemy. It was then that 
the soldiers of the Twelfth Legion, which was com- 
posed of Christians, prayed to their God for help. 
Forthwith a heavy thunderstorm arose, bringing the 
desired relief to the Romans, but terrifying and dis- 
persing the barbarians. Hereupon the empeinr 
issued a decree forbidding the persecution of the 
Christians and to the Twelfth Legion he gave the sur- 
name offulminatay or fulmimay ihstt is, thunder- 
ing The earliest reference to this occurrence from a 


tJ^usoDius (nist. occl,, V , v), who also cit<!B Apollmaris 
of Hicrapolis, a eonteinporary of Aurelius, as an 
authority for the allegi*d miracle. Later Christian 
authorities are Gj'obiun (Hist. adv. paganos. VH, xv). 
Gn'gory of Nyssa (Oratio II in XL inartyrcs), Jerome 
(Eusebii Chron,, adn. 174), and Xiphilinus (Dionis 
Nkwi ror. Rom. epitome, LXXI, ix, x). Pagan 
writers also testify to the miraculous Inuiulcrstonn, 
but they iiscrihe it either to the prayers of the em- 
l)<»ix>r (Julius Capitoliruis, “Vita Marri .\nlonini phil- 
osophi” XXIV ; Themistius, '‘Gratio XV ed. llar- 
duin, 191; Claudianus, ‘Tri VI consulatuni lhmorii'\ 
carmen 28; “Oracula Sibyllina’\ ed. Alexandre, XIl, 
194-2(X)) or to th<» incantations of the Egyiitian 
magician Arnuphis who accompanitHl the Roman 
arniy (Dion Cassius, “Hist, roiu,”, LXXI, viii-x; 
Suidas, s. V. loyXtawir). On a coin, stfuck by the 
emperor (Kckhel, '‘Doctrina nurnmoniin vet."’ Ill, 
64), and on the Aiitonino Oilunm in Rome, the “mir- 
acle of the thunderstorm " is represented as wrought 
by Jupiter. 

The mass of historical evidence, as si*en aliove, 
loaves no room for doubting the occurn'nce <)f the 
thunderstorm, but there has been a long contnivensy 
concerning various circimistama^s which early Chris- 
tian writers mention as connected with it. The re- 
searches of Moyl(% MoBheirn, and espi'cially the more 
recent on(*s of Idghlfoot, Hamack, and others (see 
hibliograi>hy) have led to the following almost uni- 
versally accepted resultH; A detachment of the Twelfth 
Legion, which was regularly stationed at Melitene in 
Armenia and comprised many Christians, kick part 
in the expedition against the Quadi, and it is prob- 
able, though nut c(‘rtain, that the “miraculous thun- 
derstorm" was an answer to their prayers. The 
name fulminatrix was not given U) the l(‘gion on 
this occasion, but there existeil since the time of 
Augustus (Dion Cassius, LV, xxiii) a hgio fvl^ 
minaia at fubntnva, probably called thus from the 
represimtation of lightning on their armour, The 
ieU(>r (generally app<*ndo<l to the “Apology" of Jus- 
tin), which Marcus Auridiiis is said to have written to 
tiie Sc'nate, concerning the miraculous lliunderBlorm, 
and in whicli lu’ is said to have forbidflen the further 
persoeufion of the Christians, is either n forgery or it 
was interjiolated to suit t h<* Christians. It is an es- 
tablished fact that the persia’iition (if the Christiana 
became even more cruel shortly after this incident. 

Liohtinvot, St. lanntius attd S( Poli/carp, I fLuritlou, IK89), 
4H17-492; MoYLE, Works, II (Ijondon, \12ii), 79-398, Latin tr. by 
Moshkim 1733 ); Hauna( K, Qurllr ^^rJUrxchta Uh^ 

das liegenimndtr im Feldtuyr Mare 

Sxtzungsbenrhlr der Ahid. der Wtseenurh. (B<‘rUn. 1894), H.i6-82, 
Wki*mXckkh, a katlemm he lirde (Ttti)inB<*n. 1894) ; PoMAMK^ 
in Rhein, Museum /Ur P/a (Frankfort, 

Pu-wHMFN lb (1895), 453 474; Mommskn in Hermes (limm, 
1H9.5) 9(VU)tt, Gkkfkln in Neves Jnhrh. /Ur das kUiss. Atierium, 
in (IxnpzJK, 1899), 253 wp. Allard, fixst. das pertdrutxona, I 
(Pari.. 

Thun-Hohensteln, Count Leo, Aust rian stat^ 
man, b. at the family eawtle of Tctnchen m I^ihemia, 
7 April, ISll; li. at Vienna, 17 Deeember, 1888. Mo 
received hm early e.lucatiou under the <l'rert ion of the 
diHtmKuished teacher, John Hxihrwerk, and latCT 
studied law and philosojdiy at. the 
Pranwe After gnuiuatioii he travelh-Kl thmu^ 
manv iWe, imd England. The bimt of b«.inind 
was towards politics, and he sUnlied 
terest the ixilitical system <if Kngland. In I nrw he 
studied the prison system and the various Inmevolwit 
institutions (hr worting-men. As n« 
home he began tn make use of the knowlwte he h^ 
Sdre.1 ami issued 

wendigkeit der inoralischen Reform dor 
™t ffinweisung auf die sur Einftihrung don<el^in 
dnigen SerA getixtffenen Maasregeln beleuchtet". 
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Shortly afterwards he entered political hfe and ^ 
came a member of the Bohemian Diet. He also in- 
terested himself in the revival of the Czech language 
and literature, and in 1842 published a treatise en- 
titled: **Ueber den gegenwftrtigen Stand der bdhmi- 
schen Literatur und i&e Bedeutung In 1 846 a revolt 
broke out in Galicia, and Thun was appointed a num- 
ber of the administrative board under Francis St^ 
dion. He took up his residence at Lemberg with his 
wife, Countess Caroline Clam-Martinitz, whom he had 
recently married. At the outbreak of the revolution 
in the spring of 1848, Thun was appointed president 
of the administrative board and became the actual 
ruler of Bohemia, for the Archduke Francis Joseph, 
who had been selected as viceroy, was unable to as- 
sume the position. During the outbreak at Prague 
Thun was captured by the insurgents and impris- 
oned; they were willing to release him if he would 
mve certain assurances, which he refused to do. 
When finally set free he supported the commander of 
the troops in Prague in quelling the revolt by force 
of arms. 

Thun rose rapidly, and in July, 1849, was ap- 
pointed by the emperor minister of worship and edu- 
cation, the two offices being united for the first time 
in the person of Thun. He immediately set about 
reforming the methods of instruction to meet the de- 
mands of the times. He improved the primary 
schools and practically reorganized the administra- 
tion and courses of study of the gymn^ia and the 
universities. He took a special interest in industrial 
education and was the first to place trade and tech- 
nical schools on a firm basis. He also did much to 
encourage art, especially by making an art university 
of the Academy of Fine Arts, and oy giving employ- 
ment to artists. Thunks work as minister of worship 
deserves eoual attention. In his memorials to the 
emperor of 7 and 13 April, 1850, on the religious con- 
ditmn, he made his first attempt to loosen the fetters 
in which Josephinism had bound the Church. In his 
first paper he demanded the annulment of the Pla- 
citum regium, in the second he insisted that no 
teacher of religion or professor of theology should be 
appointed without the consent of the oishop. In 
September, 1852, the emperor appointed Archbishop 
Rauscher as his pleuipotentiary for drawing up a 
concordat, and Pius IX appointed the nuncio Viale 
Pr61a as his representative. The agreement between 
the two was laid before the committee of ecclesiastical 
affairs composed of five members, among which the 
predominating influence was naturally that of the 
minister of worship and education. Thun said him- 
self that his share in the drawing up of this agreement 
was one of the proudest and happiest recollections” 
of his life. 

Thun acted both in his capacity as minister of edu- 
cation and minister of worship entirely in accordance 
with a rigid sense of duty, but he kept the two de- 
partments during his administration entirely distinct, 
so that Rauscher, who was associated a ^eat deal with 
Thun, said of him: ”Thun has a Catholic heart and a 
Protestant head,” Grillparzer, who was less in 
agreement with Thun's policy, said: “I have a suicide 
to announce. The minister ot worship has killed the 
minister of education,” Austria now entered on a 
new era; it became a constitutional monarchy on 20 
October, 1860, and Thun's office was abolished. The 
next year, however, the emperor appointed him a life 
member of the Upper House of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment and he was a member of the Bohemian Diet for 
Iseveral terms. In both bodies he was always the 
pillar of the conservative Catholic party, was the 
leader of the Federalist party in Bohemia, and upheld 
the claims of Bohemia for a full autonomy. He 
founded the Vaterland”, the organ of the Feaeralist 
party, and a powerful influence in the poHtios of the 
day. 


FEANxrcirnni in AOo^meitu dma§ch€ Biomphte. XXXVIII 
(LeipsiK. 1804), 178-212; HaLTOBT, Qraf Leo Thun (1891). 

CdUEBSnK WoLFSORtTBSR. 

Thurible. See Gbnbeb. 

Thuringia. — ^The name Thuringia is given to a 
large part of Central Germany, bounded on the west 
by the Werra River, on the east by the Saale, on the 
north by the Harz Mountains, and on the south by 
the Thuringian Forest. The extent of territory is not 
exactly defined. Besides the Thuringian states, 
which include the Grand Duchy of Saxe-Weimar- 
Eisenach, the Duchies of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 
Saxe-Altenburg, and Saxe-Meiningen^ Thuringia 
comprises some parts of Prussian territory, as the 
cities of Erfurt, Merseburg, Naumburg, etc.; the two 
principalities of Schwarzburg and the two princi- 
palities of Reuss extend beyond the natural limits of 
Thuringia, especially in the south and east. 
early inhabitants of Thuringia were a German tribe 
call^ Hermunduri; about a. d. 420 they became 
known as Thuringians. The powerful kingdom of 
the Thuringians, which at the beginning of the sixth 
century extended to the Danube, was overthrown in 
631 by the Pranks. Christianity had been introduced 
in various places through the intermarriage of the 
royal famihes of the Thuringians and the Visigoths. 
The Gospel was preached in Southern Thuringia by 
the Apostles of the Franks, Kilian and his two com- 
panions Coloman and Totnan, and in Northern Thur- 
ingia by Willibrord, the Apostle of the Frisians; but 
these missionaries had little success. The real Apos- 
tle of Thuringia is St. Boniface. From the monas- 
teries of Fulda and Hersfeld in Hesse, Christianity 
spread thro^hout this region. In 742 St. Boniface 
established Erfurt as the of Thuringia, making it 
an important centre of civilization. After the death 
of the first Bishop of Erfurt, St. Adelar, the diocese 
was suppressed and Thuringia was united with the 
Archdiocese of Mainz. The episcopal assistants of 
the Archbishop of Mainz, who since the fourteenth 
century had been auxiliary bishops, resided at Erfurt 
and in the course of time became almost entirely 
independent of Mainz. The extreme southern part 
of Thuringia always belonged to the Diocese of Wurz- 
burg, the extreme northern to the Diocese of Halber- 
stadt, and the central or main part to Erfurt-Mainz: 
in the tenth century Eastern Thuringia was divided 
between the newly-found Dioceses of Merseburg and 
Zeitz-Naumburg. 

The first monastery established by St. Boniface in 
Thuringia proper was Ohrdruf, now a city of the 
Duchy of Saxe-Gotha. Contraiy to canon law, no 
church tithes were paid by the inhabitants of Thurin- 
gia up to the time of the Reformation, and they 
obstinately maintained this right, that had become 
theirs by custom, against the Archbishop of Mainz. 
The tribal characteristics of the Thurii^ians gradu- 
ally disappeared. The southern Thuringians were 
ab^rbcd by the Franks, the northern Thuringians 
adopted the character and racial peculiarities of the 
Saxons, whose territory closely adjoined theirs. In 
804 Charlema(;ne established the Thuringian mark as 
a defence against the advance of the Slavs. In the 
tenth century the country was seized by the Duke of 
Saxony, and during the reim of Emperor Otto I it 
came under the suzerainty of the Margraves of Meis- 
sen. The Saxon dynasty founded the monasteries of 
Nordhausen, Memleben, and Wahlbeck, In the 
eleventh centui^ a family of counts from Franconia 
arose to ^at importance m Thuringia. The ances- 
tor of this family was Louis the Bearded (d. 1056). 
His son Louis the Springer built the Castle of Wart- 
bur^ near Eisenach. In 1089 he foimded the Bene- 
dictme Abbey of Reinhardsbrunn near Friedrichroda, 
which was the burial place of the Thuringian land- 
graves until 1440. lliis monastery, which has 
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become known through a series of much contjro- 
verted historical works called the “Reinhardsbrunner 
Aimalen", was badly damaged in the Peasants War of 
1525 and was turned into a hunting castle in 1543; it 
now belongs to the Duke of Saxe-(5)burg and Gotha. 
Other important Benedictine abbeys founded by the 
landgraves during the eleventh century were the 
Abbeys at Heiligenstadt and Saalfeld, and during the 
twelfth century those at Paulinzella, Gosek, and Ho- 
sau. The Cistercian Abbeys of Volkenroda, Pforta, 
and Georgenthal were of great value in civilizing the 
country, especially Eastern Thuringia. 

In 1130 the Emperor Lothair appointed Louis I 
(d. 1140), son of Ix)uis the Springer (d. 1123). Land- 
grave of Thuringia. Landgrave Louis IV ot Tliur- 
mgia (1217-27) married St. Elizabeth of Hungary 
(q. V.); he was succeeded by his brother Henry (d. 
1247), with whom the first dymasty of Thuringian 
landgraves became extinct. The war of succession 
which now broke out raged until 12(>3, when the 
branch of the Wettin family that ruled Saxe-Meissen 
assumed control of Thuringia. In 1440 a quarrel 
arose as to the possession of the country, and by the 
family compact made at I^ipzig in 1485 Thuringia 
was assigned to the Ernestine branch of the hou8<‘ of 
Wettin. Thuringia now formed a constituent part 
of the Electorate of Saxony (q. v.), where the great 
schism of the sixteenth century had its beginnings. 
As early as 1520 the Catholic Faith was abolished, 
priests that remained loyal were driven away ana 
churches and monasteries were largelv destroyed, 
especially during the Peasants War ot 1525. The 
Anabaptists found many adherents in Thuringia, par- 
ticularly at Mtilhausen where the founder of the sect,, 
Thomas Miinzer, laboured for it. Within the borders 
of Thuringia the Catholic Faith was maintained only 
in the district called Eichsfeld, which was ruled by 
the Archbishop of Mainz, and to a small degree in the 
city and vicinity of Erfurt, a result also due to the 
energetic measures of this archbishop. By the Capit- 
ulatmn of Wittenberg of 1547 that closed the Snial- 
kaldic War, John Frederick the Magnanimous lost 
both the electoral dignity and the country of 8axe- 
Wittenberg, retaining only Thuringia, which was 
partitioned by his sons into numerous duchies (see 
Saxe-Altbnburg; Saxe-Coburg and Gotha j Saxe- 
Mbininoen ; Saxe Weimar-Eisenach) . While Thu- 
ringia still remained a landgravate, there were a num- 
ber of independent counts and nobles m the countiy 
whose possessions were finally absorbed eith^ by the 
Saxon-Thuringian duchies or by Prussia. GbIv the 
principalities of Schwarzburg and the principalities 
of Reuse have remained independent. , , . . 

KmochbnhaVSR, Qtichichte ThUrxngena in der h^nltnoxacnm tt. 
•dehitchm, Zeit (Gotha. 1«63); Idem. 

Zeitdes «r$Un Landgrafenhausea (Gotha, 1871) ; Sroinc^ 

( 2 nd ed., Bielefeld, 1902 ); ThUnngen tn 
the Peiitaloui Society (2 vols., 

ThCHngitehs Kirchmgesch. (3 vola.. Gotka. 18HO~«2). I roteatant. 

Hermann Sacher. 

Thunxiayr, Johannes (called Aventinus from 
the place of his birth), b. at Abensberg, 

July, 1477; d. at Ratisbon, 9 January, lo34. He 
studied at the Universitic^s of Ingolstadt, Vienna, 
Cracow, and Paris. In 1507 he returned to Ingol- 
stadt, and in 1509 was appointed tutor to the younger 
brothers of Duke William IV « 

zeal for learning he founded the Sodahtas littcrana 
Angilostadensis^’, which, however, 
exist (1520). In 1512 he wrote the lludimenta 
grammatic® latin®^’. In 1517 he was appomt^Hl 
historiographer of Bavaria and was c^ommission^ o 
write the history of the country, 
portant authorities which he collected 
nave been preserved only in his copies. He . 

a critical treatment of them in a coniplede 


Chroaik is the first im^Kirtant history in the OermAJl 
language. Though he ranke<i as a Catholic, Thur- 
mayr was in sympathy with the Humanists, incUned 
to the opinions of the Reformers, rejected auricular 
confession, objected to pilgrimages and indulgences, 
and opposed m violent language the claims of the 
hierarchy as excessive. For this reason his history 
was not published at Ingolstadt until 1554, and then 
only with omission of the passages hostile to the 
Church. The “Bayerische Chronik” was published 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1566, The Bavarian 
Academy issued a critical complete edition of his 
works in five volumes (Munich, 1880-86), 

S«M. thft hiographipa by Wikomann ('FMaing, ISAS); DittmaiI 
(NAritljngcn, 18 fi 2 >, Wicoici.» (BamlM^rg, 1890 ); xMixiaota, 
Ap«»itn u. MiTur Zeii (Munich, 1877 ; NArdlinccn, 1888 ). 

pATltlClUS BcUtAOER. 

Thwing, Edward, Venerable. See Nurmn, 
Robert, venerable. 

Thwing, Thomas, Vbneuabt.e, martyr, b. at H©^ 
worth llml, near York, in 1635; sufiemi at York, 
23 Oct., 16H0. His father was George Thwing, Esq,, 
of Kilton Castle and Heworth, nephew of Venerable 
Edward Thwing; his mother was Anne, sister of the 
venerable confeasor Sir Thomas Gascoigne, of Bam«. 
brow Hall. Educateti at Douai, he was sent to the 
mission in 1664 and lal>oured in his native county. 
Until April, 1668, he was chaplain at Carlton Hall, the 
seat of his cousins the Stapletons. He next opened a 
school at Quosque, the dower-house of the Stapletons. 
When in 1077 the “Institute of began their 

foiimiation in the house given by Sir Thomas Gas- 
coigne at Dolebank, Thwing became their chaplain, 
throe of his sisters being of the community. It was 
there that he was arrested in the early part of 1679» 
At the lime of the Titus Oat^^s scare, two servants 
who had been dischargeti from Sir Thomas Gas- 
coigne^H employ for dishonesty, sought vengeanoe 
ana reword by disclosing a pretended plot on the part 
of Gascoigne and others to murder the king. In ineir 
first allegation no mention was made of Thwing. 
Gascoigne. Thwing, and others were removed to Lon- 
don for trial at Newgate. All were acquitted except 
Thwing, who was brought back to York for trial m 
March, 1680. Owing to his challenging the jurors, 
his trial was postponed to the summer assises, and he 
was brought to the bar on 29 July. He was refused 
an impartial jury, and was found guilty on the very 
same evidence upon which his relatives had been ac- 
quitted. Upon receiving sentence, which in consider- 
ation of his gentle birth was passed on him apart from 
the felons and murderers found guilty at the same 
assizes, humbly bowing his head he replied “ Innooens 
ego sum. '' The king at first reprieved him, but owing 
to a remonstrance of the Conamons the death-war- 
rant was issued on the day after the meeting of Parlia- 
ment. He was drawn from York Castle, past the 
convent where his sisters were dwelling, to 
bum, where the sentence was carried out. He de- 
clared his innocence, protcHted his loyaltv to the king 
ami his charity to his neighbour; prayed for the king 
and roval family, and begged the prayers of all true 
Catholics. His dying words were “Sweet Jesus, 
ceive my soul“. His mangled body was given to hii 
friends, and buric<l in the churchyard of St. Mary. 
Castlogate. Relics of the martyr are now preserved 
at the Bar Convent, York, and at Oscott College. 

Knareabartmgh MHff.; roi.«RiiKi*, 8t. Marv:$ For*/ 

C(^Bitrr, State TnaU, Vll; Policy, 

Quoerme Hall in Dtmnetde Renew (July, 1 909 ) ; OiLipw in C«(A. 
Km AV«r.. TV. IX; Dopn. CHALbONim, 

Memmra of Mitmnary Prxeeia (Ldlnburi^. 1 ® 77 K 

J. L. WHlTFIirLD. 


Thygtira, a titular suffragan see of Sardes in Lydia. 
According to Stephanus Byzantius, the name was 
a cnuoai ireaimenL oi in^ui m «. ~ eiven to the city by Seleucus I Nicator; it is more 

Bavar^-'Anp^Bojorum/’d^t^t^^^^ that it I. S Lydian origin. A ilaoedonto 

His oemdensed German version of it, tne uayerwLut. i 
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colony was established there (Strabo, XIII, 4) : sev- 
eral divinities were worshipped there, such as JEscu- 
lapiuB, Bacchus, Artemis, above all Apollo, in whose 
honour games wore instituted. Vespasian began 
great undertakings at Thyatira; it was visited by 
Hadrian in the year 123, and by Caracalla in 215. 
Lydia, the woman converted by »t. Paul at Philippi, 
was from Thyatira (Acts, xvi, 13-15); St. John 
dressed an epistle to the ‘ ‘angel of the church' ^ to whom 
he gives great commendation, but after having criti- 
cised a faW prophetess (Apoc., ii, 18-^29). Paprylus, 
martyred about the year 250 at Pergaunus. venerated 
13 October, was also from this city; we know from 
testimony given by St. Epiphanius (Contra har., LI, 
33), that at the beginning of the third century almost 
all Thyatira was Christian. Among the bishops 
mentioned by Le Quien (Oriens christianus, I, 875- 
78), we may note Beras, in 325; Puscus, at the Council 
of Ephesus in 431 ; Diamonius, in 458: Basilius, in 878. 
The bishopric was suffragan to Sardes as late as the 
tenth century (Gelzer, “ lingedruckte ... Texte der 
notitiac episcopatuum", 537, 553); it is not known 
when it disappeared. In the Middle Ages the Turks 
changed the name of Thyatira to that of Ak-Hissar 
(the white fortress), which it still bears. It numbers 
22,000 inhabitants, 7000 of whom are Greek schisma- 
tics, 1000 Armenians and Jews, and 14,000 Mussul- 
mans; it is a caza of the sandjak of Saroukhan and of 
the vilayet of Smyrna. 

Bmith, Diet. Greek and Roman OeoQ., 8. v. ; Texibr, Aide 
Mineure (Parin, 1S62), 266-08; Bulletin de CorreepOTulance heU 
Unique, X, 39S-423; XI, 455-407; Ciunet, La Turquie d’Aaxe, 
III, 548-52; Lampakes, The Seven Stare of the Apocalypse 
(Athens, 1909), 301-36, in Greek; Ramsat, The Seven Churches 
of Asia (Loadofi. 1909). 8. Va1Lu6. 

Thyniaa, a titular see, suffragan of Nicomedia, in 
Bithynia Prima. It is an island situated in the Black 
Sea, mention^ by all ancient geograjihers, and which 
was only 1421 yards wide. Its original name was 
Apollonia, beeause it had a temple to the god Apollo. 
It also bore the name of Daphne, whence came the 
name Daphnusia, almost as ancient as that of Apol- 
loiiia, anti which is the only one met with in the “ Notiti® 
episcopatuum " . Its name of Thynias is derived from 
the Thynii, a people of Thracian origin, who occupied 
all the coast ot Bithynia. Le Quien (Oriens Christ., I, 
629) mentions three bishops of Daphnusia: St. Sabas, 
venerated on 1 May ; Leo, present at the Eighth (Ecu- 
menical Council in 869; Anthony, at the Photian 
Council of 878. One John was exiled to Daphnusia 
and martyred under Copronymus; his feast is observed 
on 28 November. In the legendary “Vita" of St. 
Andrew the Apostle (P. G., CXX, 221) it is said that 
the relics of Sts. Zoticiis, Anicetus, and Photius were 
preserved in the island. The Diocese of Daphnusia 
18 first mentioned in the^'Notitia ^iscopatuum" of 
Leo the Wise about 900 (Gelzer, “Ungedruokte . . . 
Texte der Notitiae episcopatuum", 553), then in that 
of Constantine Porpnyrogenitus about 940 (“Georgii 
Cyprii Descriptio orbis romani", ed. Gelzer, 65), and 
finally in “Notitia 13" of Parthey in the thirt^nth 
century (Hierocles Syneedemus, 247). In 1261 the 
Latin fleet was engag^ in the siege of the island when 
the Greek Emperor of Nicsoa. Michael VIII PaUeo- 
logus, captured (Constantinople and thus put an end 
to the Latin Empire. The island of Daphnusia is 
now called Kefkon or Kerpe-Adasi, and lies west of 
the mouth of the Sangarius in the caza of Chile and 
the vilayet of Constantinople. 

MClubr, O4to0> Orac. minores, ed. I>tiK)T, I, 382, notes; Idsm, 
PtoUmad Oeoaraphia, ed. Dinor, I, 806, notes; Bmitr, Diet. Oriuk 
and Reman G«oy., s. v. : Tomaschek. Zur kietorisehen Topoffruphie 
ton Kleinaeien itn MtUelaUer (Vien^ 1891). 75; Pauly-wis- 
SOWA, R«al-iSnojfdepttdie der kiaseiewen AUertumevviseenedfiaft 
(8rd ed.), s. v„ ApoMonia. no. 14. g. VaILhA, 

'HlfiliuSi Hermann, German Jesuit, b. at Keuss 
on the Rhine, 1632: d. at Mainz, 26 October, 1591. 
He studied Unit at Cologne, and then, after 1522, at 


the Ck>llegium Germanicum at Rome. On 26 
1556, he was received into the Society of Jesus by St. 
Ignatius Loyola, two months before the latter's death. 
In the same year. Thyr&us was made a professor of 
theology at ln|;olBtadt, where he taugnt for three 
years the “ Magister sententiarum ", and in the fourth 
year controversial theology. In 1560 he became a 

? rofe8Sor at Trier, and lectured on the Epistles of St. 

'aul. He was rector of the college at Trier (1565- 
70), provincial of the Jesuit province of the Rhine 
(1571-8), arid from 1578 until his death rector of the 
college at Mainz. He did excellent service to the 
Catholic cause and the Counter-Reformation in Ger- 
many. The “Liber de religionis libertate", ascribed 
to him, was written most probably by his younger 
brother Peter, also a Jesuit. His “Confessio Au- 
gust ana", with controversial notes, appeared at 
Dillingen in 1567. He also left several volumes of 
sermons. According to the testimony of van Reiffen- 
berg (“Historia Soc. Jesu ad Rhenura infer."), he 
was skilful, industrious, frank, unaffected, and not 
lacking in shrewdness; and was in consequence highly 
esteemed by the archbishops of the Rhine, who often 
employed him in important matters. He was also a 
noted preacher, and left several volumes of sermons. 
When he occupied the pulpit at Trier as many as 
40(X) people often came together to hear him. 

SoMMERVOOEL, Bihl de la eompaanie de JSeus: Biblwgraphte, 
VIII (Paris, 1898), 10-11; Steinhcber, Gearh. dee Colle(num Ger- 
manicum Hunparxeum, I (Freibura, 1895), 38; Duhr, Gesch. der 
JesuUen xn den lAndern dexUscher Zunoe im X VI. dnhrhundert, I 
(Freiburg, 1907), passim. KlEMENB LdPFLER. 



St. Grcoort the Great wearing 

THE PAPAL CAP OF WHITE MATERIAL 

From an Xl-oentury MS in the 
library of the University of Leipzig 


Tiara, the papal crown, a costly covering for the 
head, ornament^ with precious stones and pearls, 
which is shaped like a bee-hive, has a small cross at 
its highest point, and 
is also equipped with 
three royal oiadems. 

On account of the 
three diadems it is 
sometimes called fri- 
reffnum. The tiara 
is a non-liturgical or- 
nament, which, there- 
fore, is only worn for 
non-liturgical cere- 
monies, ceremonial 
procession to church 
and back, ceremonial 
papal processions, 
such as took place 
upon stated occa- 
sions until Rome was 
occupied by the Piedmontese, and at solemn acts 
of pirisdiction, as, for example, solemn dogmatic 
decisions. The pope, like the bisnops, wears a mitre 
at pontifical lituimcal functions. The tiara is first 
mentioned in the ^‘Vita" of Pope Constantine (708- 
715) contained in the “Liber Pontificalis”. It is here 
called camelaxtcum; it is then mentioned in what is 
called the “Constitutum Constantini", the supposed 
donation of the Emperor Constantine, probably forged 
in the eighth century. Among the prerogatives 
assimed to the pope in this document there is espe- 
cially a white ornament for the head called phrygium, 
which distinguished him; this naturally p^upposes 
that, at the era the document was written, it was cus- 
tomary for the pope to wear such a head-covering. 
Three periods may be distinguished in the develop- 
ment oi the tiara. The first period e^oends to the time 
when it was adorned with a royal circlet or diadem ; 
in this period the papal ornament for the head was, 
as is clear from the ‘^Constitutum Onstantini" and 
from the ninth Grdo of Mabillon (ninth century)) 
merely a heknet-like cap of white material. There 
may have been a trimming around the low» rim of 
the cap, but this had still in no way the character of a 
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royal circlet. It is not positively known at what date 
the papal head-KJOvering was adorned with such a 
circlet. At the time the Donation of Constantine 
appeared^ that is in the eighth century, the papal head- 
covering had still no royal circlet, as is evident from 
the text of the document. In the ninth century also 
such circlet does not seem to have existed. It is true 
that the Ninth Ordo calls the papal cap remmm, but 

in the aescription 
that the Ordo gives 
of this cap we lieor 
nothing at all of a 
crown, but merely 
that the regnum wjis 
a helmet-like cap 
made of wliite mate- 
rial. The monu- 
mental remains give 
no clue as to the 
period at which the 

E apal head-(H)\'ering 
ecarne ornamented 
with a royal circlet. 
Up into the twelfth 
century the tiara was 
not only seldom rep- 
resented in art, but 
it is also uncertain 
whether the onia- 
mental strip on the 
lower edge is intended 
to represent merely 
a trimming or a dia- 
dem. This is espe- 
cially true of the 
r e p r e 8 e n tations of 
1 the tiara on the coins 
of Sergius 111 (904- 
911) and Benedict 
VII (974-983), the 
only repr(!sentation8 
of the tenth century 
and also the earliest 
OIK'S. Probably the 
papal head -covering 
received t he circlet at 
the time when the mitre developecl from the tiara, 
perhaps in the tenth century, in order to dmlmguish 
the mitre and tiara from each other. In any t:”*' 
latter was provided with a circlet by alamt 113U, 
as is leamea from a statement of Huger of St. Denis. 
The fmt proven appearance of the word an the 
designation of the papal head-coyonng is m h f J? 
Paschal II (1099-1118), in the Liber Pontipalis . 
The second period of the 

extends to the pontificate of Boniface VIII (1294- 

1303). Hiere are a large number of 

of the tiara betonging to this period, and 

Roxnan ones have naturally the wost 

diadem lemahied a simple although ri.clily-<)nm^^^^^ 

ring up into the seoondhalf of 

it then became an antique or 

two lappets (cattdee) at the of 

seen in the pictures and sculpture m ^ » 

century, but were undoubtedly customary b( for , • 

mra^ to say they were black colour mi indent 

bothfrom the monumental remains and frjm 

xnventories, and this colour w^ lnnr<‘flent«l 

the fifteenth century. When the tiara repre^^ 

in sculpture and pamting as a u^nth 

?».ar«e from jacX 



BomVACB VIII WITH Doubub- 
CROWNED Tiara 

XlV-Century fiijurf Latfran 

Basilica 


was soon to appear. During the pcintifioate of Bani« 
fac<» Vni a second crown was added to the former one, 
Thrw statues of the pope which werti made during his 
lifetime and under his eyes, and of which two were 
ordered by Boniface himself, leave no doubt 'as to 
this. Two of these statues are in the crypt of Bt. 
Peter’s, and the third, generally called errontsously 
a statue of Nicholas IV, is in the Church of the 
Lateral!. In all three the tiara has two crowns. What 
hd Boniface Vlll to make this change, whether merely 
love of |K)mp, or whether he desired to exptoss by the 
tiara with two crtiwns his opinions concerning the 
double papal authority, cannot be detonnined. The 
first notice of thrw crowns is contained in an inventory 
of the papal treasure of the year 1316 or 1316. As to 
the tombs of the popes, the monument of lienedict XI 
(d. 1304) at Pt'rugia snows a tiara of th<* early kind; 
the grave and statue of Clemtmt V at Useste in the 
Gironde weit' mutilated by the Calvinists, so that 
nothing can be learmni from them regardit^ the fonn 
of the tiara. The statue uiKin the tomb of John XXll 
is adorned wltli a tiara having two crowns. 'IJhc 
c'arliest representation of a tiara with thi^ crown«, 
tlH'refore, is offered by the effigy of Benedict XII (d. 
1342), the rt'inains of which on^ prejserved in the 
museum at Avignon. The tiara with three crowns is, 
cc>ns<*{|uently, the rule ut>on the monuments from the 
second half of tli(' fourteenth century, even though, 
as an anachronism, thf're art* isolatod instances of the 
tiara with one crown up into the fiftwnth century. 
Since the fiftts'iiih centur>' the tiara has n»cei\'etl no 
changes worthy of note. Costly tiaras wew^ made 
especially in the pontificate's of l*aul 11 (d. 1464). 
Bixtus IV (d. 14H4), and above all in the pontificate of 
Julius II, who hiui a tiiya valued at 200, (KX) ducats, 
nuuie by the jewidler Caratiosso of Milan. 

Various hypothesw^ some very singular, have been 
proposi'd 08 ‘to tlu* origin of the papal head-<*.overing, 
the discussion of which here is unnecessary. The 
4 'mlieHt name of the papal cap, camelaucum, as well 
as the Donation of Constantine, clearly point to the 
Byznntin*' East; it is hardly to be doubt^ni that the 
mod(‘l from wbich the papal cap was taken is to be 
found in the mmclaucurn of thc' Byzantine court dress. 
The iuioption by tlie m)p('s of the mrneUincum as an 
ornament for the lu'acl in the seventh or at the latent 
in th(^ eighth century is sufficiently explained by the 
important p o s i t i o n 
which they had at^ 
tained just at this 
period in Italy and 
chiefly at Horne; 
though they could not 
assume a crown, as 
they were not sovc'r- 
eign, they could wear 
a camelaucum, which 
was worn by the fiig- 
nitaries of the Byzan- 
tine Empire. 

Gawampi, lUmtratione 
di un arUieo aigilM dHla 
(invagrtana (IlouKt, 175«); 

Bock, Ge*ch. dtr tiJurtf. 

(Jewander, II (Bonn, IHCO) ; 

IlliHAULT DB FI-KOWY. Im 
Me0»e.VlU (Parii.. IHWM: 

MOkT®, i>i ponl. in 

Minunreff de V Arwt fU'» 

Inncriptionn e( 



Tiara or Jeuns 11 
Made by CRriukMMKi of Milan 



Of development that Degan ^ 

the papal treasures of 1296 that ine » Bowever. 
bad only one royal circlet. A change, 


iHfiS) ' Braids. IJif liluto, Gtiwcituiufig fiw 0 cci(ttnt tt. Orinlf 
(FrpiburK, 1W)7). JoSHPH liBAONt 

Tibaldi, Pbllborino, known al«o m Pellegrino d* 
Bologna and aa Pellegrino Pell^ini, 
mural painter, and architect, b. at Bolof^& 
at Milan about 1592. Tibaldi wae a pupil of fiagna 
Cavello and a profound student of the worka Of 
Michelangelo. Mia early decorative works were ' 
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cuted for Cardinal Poggi, for whom he carried out 
a large number of commissions, in his palace at Bo- 
logna, the chapel he erected in Loretto, his rooms 

in Rome, and a 
chapel in the 
Church of San 
Giacomo in Bo- 
logna. In 1586 
he went to Spain 
on the invitation 
of Philip II, and 

{ )aintea in the 
ower cloisters of 
the Escorial, after 
first erasing the 
work of his prede- 
cessors, with which 
he professed to be 
much dissatisfied. 
His greatest work 
was the decoration 
of the library in 
that building. He 
resided for nine 
years in Spain, re- 
turned to Italy, settled at Milan, was appointed 
architect of the cathedral, and died in that place. 
His works can be studied in Bologna and Dresden. 

Lanzi, Storia Pitlorica della Italia (Basaano, 1809); Malvabia, 
Felsina Pittrice (Bologna, 1841). 

G. C. Williamson. 

TiberiaiS, titular see, suffragan of Scythopolis, in 
Falsest ina Secunda. The town of Tiberias was founded 
on the lake in a. p. 17 by Herod Antipas, tetrarch of 
Galilee, who gave it the name of the reigning emperor, 
Tiberius. As tombs were discovered there at the 
time of its foundation the Jews refused to dwell there, 
and Herod was forced to jxipulate it with foreigners 
and people of low extraction (Josephus, ‘‘Ant. jud.’^, 
XVIII, li, 3). What it was previously called is not 
known; St. Jerome makes it the site now of Reccath, 
now of Emath, now of Cenereth or Kinnereth, towns 
of Nephthali (Jos., XIX, 35). The town seems to 
have been a little more than three miles in circum- 
ference. Although Tiberias gave its name to the 
neighbouring lake and is mentioned several times in the 
Gospels, it seems never to have been dwelt in by 
Christ. At the death of Herod Antipas in 41, Nero 
gave the town to Herod Agrippa the Younger who 
made Sephoris or Diocaesarea his capital. At the re- 
volt of the Jews against the Romans the people of 
Tiberias sided now with one party, now with the 
other, and the Jewish historian Josephus, who was 
Governor of Galilee, only took it after several at- 
tempts (“Bell. jud.^\ II, xxi, 6; “Vita Joseph!”, 18 
and 54). At the approach of Vespasian it submitted 
without resistance and was not disturbed; the Jews 
secured the privilege of dwelling there alone, to the ex- 
clusion of pagans, Christians, and Samaritans. Tow- 
ards the end of the second century the Sanhedrin was 
removed thither from Sephoris together with the 
Talmudic school of Jamnia, whence issued many 
celebrated Rabbis, among them Juda Hakkodesh, 
who shortly afterwards codified the vast body of laws 
and"cu8toms known as the Mishna. Between 230 and 
270 Rabbi Jochanan composed the Gemara, supple- 
ment of the Mishna, and these two codes are called 
the Jerusalem Talmud. In the sixth century the 
school of Tiberias produced the celebrated Masorah, 
or fixed Hebrew text of the Bible. Rabbi Bar Anina 
of Tiberias gave lessons in Hebrew to St. Jerome. 

The introduction of Christianity dates from the 
time of Constantine the Great. It was Count 
Joseph, a Jewish convert of this town living at 
Scythopolis, who built its first church, perhaps on the 
wte of the H^rianeum (a temple toundeJ by the 
Emperor Hadrian and never completed). Under 


Constantine also the Jewish patriarch Hillel was con- 
verted and baptized by the missionary bishop who 
bore the title of Tiberias but resided elsewhere (P. G. 
XLI, 409-29). Among its bishops were: John, pres- 
ent at the Robber Synod of Ephesus and the Council 
of Chalcedon in 449 and 451; John II, at the councils 
of 518 and 536; George, in 553; Basil, in the eighth 
century (Le Quien, “Oriens christ.”. Ill, 705-10)* 
Theodore, in 808 (Tobler, “Itinerar. hierosolym.”' 
I, 304). Justinian restored the walls of the towii 
(Procopius, “De a3dificiis”, V, 9). Ancient pilgrims 
speak of its churches and synagogues. At the 
Frankish occupation it was given in fief to Tancred 
who made it his capital. A new town was built, 
churches restored, and a Latin diocese was instituted,' 
suffragan to Nazareth. Many of its residential or 
titular bishops are known (Du Cange, “Families 
d’outre-mer”, 807; Le Quien, op. cit., Ill, 1301^4; 
Eubel, “Hierarchia catholica medii sevi”, L 511; 11, 
275; HI, 333). The Greek see never ceased to exist, 
but has long been titular. In 1187 after the defeat of 
Hattin, better known as the battle of Tiberias, the 
town and fortress fell into the power of Saladin. In 
1239 it was given to Eudes de Montb^liard, but five 
years later the Sultan of Eg:^t recovered it and 
massacred the garrison and the Christian inhabitants. 
The last Jew died in 1620 at the passing of Quaresi- 
mus, and only Mussulmans remained. The Jews have 
since returned. Out of 6500 inhabitants, 4500 are 
Jews, 1600 Mussulmans, 185 Greek Catholics, 35 
Latins, 42 Greek Schismatics, and about 20 Prot- 
estants dependent on the Scotch mission which has a 
school and a hospital. The Franciscans have a 
church and an infirmary. The town, called Taba- 
rieh, besides ramparts h^ only insignificant ruins and 
is very dirty. 

Smith, Diet, of Or, and Rom. Oeog., 8. v.; Neubaubk, Lo 
gSographie du Talmxtd (Parie, 1868), 207-14; Gu<bin, Description 
de la Palestine: QaliUe, I (Paris, 1869-80), 250-63; Thomsen, 
Loca sancta (Halle, 1907), 111. 

S. Vailh:^. 

Tiberias, Sea of, so called in John, xxi, 1 (cf. vi, 1), 
otherwise known as “the sea of Galilee” (Matt., iv, 
18; Mark, i, 16; John, vi. 1), or as “the lake of Gene- 
sareth” (Luke, v, 1, ana Rabbinical writings), or as 
“the sea of Cenereth” (Num^ xxxiv, 11; Jos., xiii, 27; 
cf. Jos., xi, 2), or as “the water of Genesar” (I Mach., 
xi, 67), or, lastly, as “the Lake of Tarichea” (Pliny, 

“ Hist. Nat.”, V, XV). It lies in the Jordan gorge, 682 
feet below the level of the Mediterranean . An irregular 
oval nearly thirteen miles long, its maximum width, 
near the northern end, is about seven and a half miles. 
The lake is enclosed on the east and west by moun- 
tains; the former, a uniform wall 2000 feet high slop- 
ing steeply to within half a mile of the shore; the lat- 
ter, lower and more broken, gradually approaching the 
water as they advance northwards till, about half 
way up the coast, they leave only a narrow strip of 
littoral. At the north-west corner the mountain 
inclines ^mewhat westward and the littoral widens 
into a triangular plain of marvellous fertility which 
stretches eastwards for four miles — the Plain of Genc- 
sareth. East of this the ^ound is broken and sterile, 
oversown with bush, and strewn with volcanic rock. 
The Take is fed by several torrents and by copious hot 
wrings on the north and west, but principally by the 
Jordan, which enters at the north-east corner and 
rushes out at the south-western extremity. The 
depth of the lake nowhere exceeds 150 feet. Its 
water is sweet and good to drink. Fish are so abun- 
dant that catches of 600 pounds are not rare, and in 
one exceptional season (1896) 9200 pounds of fish 
were hauled ashore in one huge net. Storms are 
alarmingly sudden and frequent. The hot atmos- 
phere of the gorge (avenging in the shade 93®F. m 
summer, and 50® in winter) sucks down the cool air 
of the heights through the narrow wadis to the east 
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and west at the north end, and in half an hour the 
surface of the lake tosses furiously. Half an hour 
again suffices to restore the lake to a mirror-like calm 
To-day the shores are barren and desolate, with 
gloomy patches of volcanic soil to the north and west 
There is scarcely a tree to be seen, nor even any ver- 
dure except where an overflowing torrent waters the 
north-western plain, nor any human habitation save 
the sombre houses of Tiberias to the west and a few 
straggling villages. But in the days of Christ nature 
and man united to render these shores singularly 
attractive. The vine and the fig flourished toll 
months in the year, and every variety of fruit ripened 
in the various seasons: thick woods surrounded the 
lake even down to the eighth century of the prestmt 
era, and the plains yielded rich harvests twice in the 
year. Nine, perhaps ten, cities encircled the lake 
with an almost unbroken front of wharves and har- 


Trajan. Its exact site is unknown, but it was mtoalad 
in the region of Egri Gueujs, ca«a of Kutahia, vilayet 
of Brusa. Ancient Gret^k “Notitiae eptsoopatuuxn’’ 
mention it among the suflfragans of Laodicea« In the 
eighth century it w^as attached to the metromlitan 
See of Hieratxilis and a.s such appears in the **Notiti» 
episcopatuum ” until the thirteenth century. Le 
Quien (Oriens christ., I, 797) mentions five of its 
bishops kncwn by their presence at councils: Eusta- 
thius at Constantinople (636); Silas at Constanti- 
nople (553): Anaatasius at Constantinople (692); 
Michael at Nica>a (787); Theootistus at Constanti- 
nople (879). 

Smith, Diet, o/ Criftik nnd Roman gtog., ». v,; Kamsat, A«U 
Minor (I^omion, 1890), 147, 468. 

8. P^TRiDliS. 

Tiberius, the second Roman emperor (a. n. 14-3^, 
b. 16 November, 42 b. c.; d. 16 March, a. n. 37* Bfo 



From a Watercolour by H. Feim 


bouTB. Ruins of theatres, hippodromes, temples, 
synagogues, baths, and villas witness to tlie pre^nce 
of all the refinements of Gra*co-Roman culture. 
ing was an important industry (of. Bejn haiaa— 
“Fi8hing-Hou8e^^ and ranc/^c^F=-“ Pickling facto- 
ries’*), and the fishermen, though reputed generallv 
pious by the Rabbis, were a force to be reckoned wit i 
in troubled times. The fish were exported to all parts 
of the Roman world. Tlie standing ™ 

the towns, of which the smallest luy^i at least lo,u( 
inhabitants, was largely increased liy multitudes ol 
sick who flocked, especially in summer, to the worl 
renowned springs near Tiberias. 

Beiiciea the Bible D»<^don»ries, cotisuH: Sm 
raphy of the Holy Lanri (London. lOOfO. 4d8-M, ^ 
ofj^dan (iWon, 1«H1) ; Gu^hix. 

(ParLs. 1868-8(3), Pt. HI. IttL 268, Nf,i 

raphie du Talmud (Paris, 1808 ); Bikvku da j 109-142' 
Tiblriade in Conferences de Samt-hticnnc 5^ 

(Farm. 1911), 261-307 (a third 

January, 1912, has not yet been b/r,A/i/ Records 

aUen Paldatina (Freibun? and be.pog, 

of the PaUaUne Exploration Jl 

Tiberiopolis, titular see in 
Tiberiopolis is inent ionerl by fU\R 

rates (Hist, ecel., ¥11,46 *; and Heroedes 
9). It struck its own coins at least from the time of 


was the son of Tiberius Claudius Nero and Livia. 
By the marriage of his mother with Emperor Augus- 
tus he became the latter’s stepson, and was adopted by 
Augustus in a. n. 4. In the year 10 he was apixiintea 
coregeni with Augustus. Hard and secretive by n^ 
lure and embittered by the neglect with which his 
step-father allowed him to bo treated, he did not 
arouse personal enthusiasm, and until recently was 
described by historians as a bloody tyrant. It is only 
during the last sixty years that he has been more 
fairly j mi gecl, and at prow?nt tlie opinion begins to 
prevail ( hat he was a genuine Homan, a ruler faitliful 
to his <iuti(^s, just, wise, and Hclf-contained, In luB 
internal jKilicic^H especially lie is one of the most di»- 
tingiii.shed of all Uornan emjierors. Like Augustua be 
reformed and improved every department of the gov- 
ernment, and promoted in every direction the pro«- 
perity of the empire of which Augustus had laid the 
foundation. He (l(weloi>ed imixTial p(»wer 1^ de- 
clining U) have his authority renewed from time to 
time by thc‘ Seriate, as Augustus had done. The 
strong oppo.sition which grew up against him was 
due to his taciturn and dominerjnng disfsMsition, and 
to the influenct* of the iirefect <>f the guard, iElius 
Sejanus, who alone fsismjssed his Cf>nndence. T^e 
persecutions and executions for leBO-majesty, which 
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rapidly increased during the second haM of his 
and the gloom which pervaded Rome induced Tibe- 
rius to leave the capital altogether in the year 26 and to 
live partly in Campania and partly on the Island of 
Capri. Before this date the question as to the suc- 
cession to the empire had led to a terrible family 
tragedy. By his nrst marriage Tiberius had a son 
called Drusus, while his second marriage with the 
immoral Julia, daughter of Augustus, was childle^. 
After the death of his nephew Germanicus (a. d. 19), 

whom he had been 
obliged to adopt 
at the command 
of Augustus to the 
exclusion of his 
own son, he hoped 
to secure the suc- 
cession for Dru- 
sus. A low in- 
trigue was formed 
against this plan, 
in which the wife 
of Drusus^ Liyilla, 
who had illicit re- 
lations with 
Sejanus, took 
part. In the year 
23 Drusus was 
poisoned by Se- 
lanus and Livilla. 
However, when in 
31 Sejanus formed 
a conspiracy to 
secure the throne 
for himself, Tibe- 
rius was warned 
at the last moment and had Sejanus executed. Tibe- 
rius spent his last years in constantly increasing 
seclusion, misanthropy, and cruelty on the Island of 
Capri, where it is said he abandoned himself to de- 
bauchery. However, these reports are at least 
coloured by prejudice and have not been satisfac- 
torily proved. Neither is it probable that Tiberius 
was murdered. 

The ministry and death of John the Baptist and of 
Jesus Christ occurred during the reign of Tiberius. 
According to St. Luke (iii, 1), St. John the Baptist 
was called by God, in the fifteenth year of the reign of 
Tiberius, to prepare the way for Christ as His pre- 
cursor. Shortly before his death Tiberius recalled 
the procurator Pontius Pilate from Judea. Tertul- 
lian (Apologeticum, v, xxi), from whom Eusebius and 
Orosius take the story, relates that Tiberius received 
a report concerning Christ and that he called upon the 
Senate to place Christ among the gods. The Senate 
rejected the request j Tiberius then threatened the 
accusers of the Christians with punishment. The 
narrative is not worthy of belief, still it is probable 
that Tertullian knew a document that profess^ to be 
a report of Pilate. 

Btahr, TiberiuB (2nd ed., Berlin, 1873) ; Douabzswbki, OeBch. 
derrdmiwh. Kaiser, I (Leipcig, 1909), 250-319; Tarveb, Tibertue 
the Tyrant (London, 1902) ; Oeech. der rdmiach. Kaiser- 

eeit, I (Gotha, 1883), 248-304; Harnack, Oesch. der alichristl. 
LiUe^ur, U (I^ipiig, 1897), pt. I, 604-10; Bardsnhbwer. 
Oesch. der aJUkvrchl. LiUercUur, I (Freiburg, 1902), 410-11. 

Klbmens L5ffler. 

Tibet, a vast plateau, about 463,320 square 
miles, about 1240 miles in its greatest length from 
east to west, and 740 miles in its greatest breadth 
from north to south, with an elevation from 13,000 
to 16j500 feet, and with a population of some 6,500,- 
000 mhabitants, according to Chinese estimates; 
other estimates place it as low as 2 or 3,000,000. It is 
bounded on the north by Kan-su and Sin-kiang; on 
the west by India; on the south by India, Nepal, 
Sikkim, and Bhutan; on the east by Yun-nan, Sze- 
ch^wan, and Kan-su; or rather the plateau on the 


north is bounded by the Kwenlun Mo^tains which 
limit on the south the Desert of Gobi; and on the 
south by the Himalaya Mountains with their high 
peak. Mount Everest, 29,000 feet. 

Hydrography. — From this plateau flow the follow- 
ing rivers: to the south, the Indus, with its tributary 
Sutlej, which runs into the Gulf of Oman; to the 
north of the Himalayas, the Ts^anpo or Brahmaputra 
River, which falls into the Gulf of Bengal after meet- 
ing in an estuary the Ganges, which follows a similar 
course on the southern side of the Himalayas; to the 
east, the great Chinese rivers, Hwang-ho or Ma-chu, 
and Yang-tze; to the south-ciast, the streams of Indo- 
China, the Lutze-kiang (Irrawadi), the Lu-kiang 
(Salwen), and the Lan ts’an kiang (Me-kong). The 
principal lakes are: on the north-east, the Kuku-nor 
or Ts^ng hai; on the south, Lake Palti or Yamdok; 
on the plateau, the Iki-Namur, the Pang-kong, the 
Tengri-nor, and the famed Mansarovar and Rakas. 

Geography. — Many roads lead to Lhasa: (1) by 
Si-ning in the Kan-su Province and the Kuku-nor; 
(2) from Sze-ch’wan to Ta-Tsienlu, Ba-tang, Litang 
and Chamdo; (3) from Yun-nan by Li-kiang (these 
are the three main routes from China) ; (4) from Sik- 
kim, in the south, through the Chumbi Valley and 
Gyan-tze; (5) from the west, by Leh, in Ladakh; 
(6) from Khotan, through the Aksai Chin, to Rudok. 
Tibet includes five provinces: (1) Amdo, part of the 
Chinese province of Kan-su and the Kuku-nor region 
(Ts’ii^-hai), inhabited W Tibetans and administered 
by a Chinese official at Si-ning; the other four prov- 
inces form Tibet proper which is controlled by the 
viceroy of Sze-ChVan; (2) Ts’ien-tang, Eastern or 
Anterior Tibet (or K'ang, Kham, Khu, Khamdo, 
Chamdo), which extends between the Chinese 
Provinces of Sze-Ch’wan and Yun-nan, and the dis- 
trict of Lhorong djong, frontier of Lhasaj (3) Wei, 
Wu, or Chung-Tsang, Central Tibet, Kingdom of 
Lhasa; (4) Tsang or Hou Tsang, Ulterior Tibet, i. e. 
south-west Tibet, extending to Lake Mansarovar, 
with the town of Shigatze, near which stands the 
Tashilumbo Monastery at the junction of the Nyang- 
chu and the Ts’an-po; (5) Ngari (O-li), Western 
Tibet, which includes the upper courses of the Indus 
and the Sutlej, and generally north-western Tibet 
with the towns of Gartok and Rudok, the Kailas 
Mountain, the Refuge of Siva; it is bounded by the 
British district of Kumaun. 

Lamaist Hierarchy and Secular Administration . 
— At the heiid of the lamaist hierarchy of Tibet are 
the dalai lama and the panch^en erdeni lama; the word 
^‘lama” is derived from a Tibetan word, in Chinese, 
vm shanQy raesnmg “ unsurpassed The dalai lama 
is a re-embodiment of one of the disciples of the 
reformer Tsong K^apa, and at the same time an 
incarnation of the Bodhisattwa Avalokitecvara; he 
lives at the monastery Po-ta-la at Lhasa; nis title is 
Cheptsun Djamta^o Einpoch^i (Venerable Ocean 
Treasure). The pancWm erdeni lama lives at 
Tashilumbo. The supporters of the faith may receive 
the title of NomM *Hdn (regent), or Dharmd Rdja. 
Celibacy would render impossible the re-embodiment 
if the ^huVukhCu or saints were not chosen to represent 
the principles of the transmission of authority; these 
saints are known as the Living Buddhas The 
third lama in the hierarchy is the Cheptsun Dampa 
^HuVukhCuy Patriarch of the Khalkhas, living at Urga; 
the Ch^ahan NomSn ^Han is the descendant of a coun- 
sellor sent in the sixteenth century by the dalai lama 
to the chief of the Ordos; his residence is at Kuku- 
Khoto; the metropolitan lama, Ch^ang Kia 'Hut- 
ukhVuy has his see at Dolonnor; the head of lamaist 
mon^teries is called K'anpu (abbot). The secular 
administration of Tibet includes a council (ka hia) 
of four ministers {kalon or kahUm) of the third rank 
of Chinese officials, elected as a rule by the Peking 
Government, on presentation by the Chinese amban; 
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the treasury (shang shang) presided over by a kaion 
with three first-class oouncillora {tmc peng)^ and two 
second-class councillors {shang choriba); two con- 
trollers of the revenue (ger/s’ angba); two controllers 
of streets and roads {hierbarig), two sut^ermtcnd- 
ents of police (sheMa); two controllers of the stud 
{taping ) ; there are six military commanders {taipeng) 
with the fourth degree of Chinese rank, with twelve 
commanders of 200 men (juiteng), twimt v-four 
kiaping, and 120 ivng pmg. Civil and military 
officials are designed under the general term of 
fan muh. 

Histoby. — L ittle is known of the ancient history 
of Tibet, the first dynasty having been founded by 
the Indian prince Rupati; but the historical fieriod 
begins at the end of the sixtli century a. d when the 
first king, Luntsang, made inroads to India. Lmil- 
sang’s son is the celebrated Hrong-tsaug (iam-jK), one 
of the great champions of Buddhism; in OdU he married 
Bribtsun, daughter of Ancuvarman, sovereign of Nepal, 
and in 641 the princess oi Wen ch’eng, daughter of the 
Chinese emperor T’ai-tsung. Under their influence, 
the Tibetan prince gave a great extension to Buddhism 
in his empire; he founded m 639 Lhasa, formerly 
Lha-ldan, where for centuries his heirs governe<l the 
country with the title of gialbo in Tibetan, and of 
isanp^o in Chinese. The Tibetans were the allies of 
the Khalif of Bagdatl and they invad<‘d the Chinese 
provinces of Yun-nan, Sze-ch’wan and Kan-su, as 
far as Ch^ang ngan, capital of the T^uig emi)erors. 
The two most ancient historical edicts have been 
found by Dr. L. A. Waddell upon a lofty nillar of 
victory which stands at tln^ foot of Potala llill, under 
the castles of the ancient kings, now incor})orat.(Hi in 
the palace of the dalai lama; they date betwinm a. ». 
730 and 763, are the earliest historical Tibetan docu- 
ments hitherto discovered, and throw a sidelight on 
the ancient history and geography of China.^ Tin* 
eighth century is the culminating point of Tibetan 
power, which was destroyed when the Uighurs became 
the masters of the whole country between Peit’ing 
Aksu 

During the eleventh century the priests of the 
Sakya Monastery began to be predominant m I met, 
they were called Hung Kiao, Red Church, on account 
of the colour of their garments and of their hea<lgear. 
The laxness of their morals, the marriagt* of monks, 
and sorcery were the chief causes of the reform undvr- 
taken by Tseng K'apa or Jo Rini>och'e (b at Amdo 
near Kuku-nor in 1358), founder of th(^ (ttiupa Sect 
who ad.opted a yellow dress {kxvang and ot>lig<;<l 

his followers to return to the primitive religion of 
Buddha; he founded the Monasteries of Gadan and 
of Sera, and died in 1418, having established the 
lamaist hierarchy. His successor, Gedundub, built 
the Monastery of Tashilumbo, which became m the 
seventeenth century the residence o( thc‘ second lama, 
ttie panch’en rinpoch’i, white the first lama or dalai 
lama settled in 1641 to the west f 
punch' en lama, Paldan-yeshcs, died at 1;“® 

^ Nov., 1780, during a visit to the ^mpOTor of Chiim. 
During the eighteenth century the Chinese Lm 
Deror K4en-lunflc began to establish his suf^emacy 
S^S’Titet; afeaTin 1725, /.gh Chine- 
commissioners had been appointed to control the 
temporal affairs of the country, 
moon of 1793 an imperial edict 
dalai lamas were to be chosen from the names of 
children drawn from a “ golden urn ^ admin- 

Chikesb Administration — 
istration of Tibet includes an 3 

taana ta ch'6n) or arrihan pat) 

resi^nt (pang pan la ch 4n ) , •‘■mimg - Kentti 
they act m iSteWiary between China and l^^l 
(Ghorkhas Country); a 
knfl) has to deal with native affairs. 
commissioners (Hang tai), of the class P < 


are stationed at Lhasa, Tashilumbo, and Ngari. The 
imperial n>aident is ChaoErh-fung (^pointed Marehi 
IWS), formerly DircK^tor-Generai of the S»e-oh*waii 
Hu-Pe Railway anti acting viceroy of Bsech Van. 

ThaveliaKrs in Tibet. — Marco Polo and Hubruk 
mention Tibet but did not visit it; the first European 
traveller who appears to have visited Lhasa is the 
Franciscan Odoric of Pordenone in the first half of 
the fourtwnth century. It waa but in 1624 that we 
have mformation on this cKmntry in a lett er of the 
Portuguese* Jesuit, Antonio cle Andrade, dated iVgra, 
8 Nov., 1624, relating the journey of this fatlior to 
J^ike Mansarovar and to Hiidok; Andrade om>- 
lu^ously called the country he visittMl, Cathay. Two 
years later, two other Jesuits, Grueber and d’Orville, 
(1661) left Peking, and by the route of 8i-ning 
reached Lhasa, where they reaidtKl two months; they 
ndurneii to India via Nepal. Two other Jesuits, 
Deaiden and Froyre, went (1735-16) from Lch to 
Lhasa, where tin* former livtid until 1729, when ha 
w'aa obliged to leave on Recount of the intrigues of the 
Capuchins, who had founded a mission w'hich loiitad 
to 17(U), when they were expidli'd by the Tibetans* 
One of these monks, Francc*«co Oruisio della Feana dt 
Billi, has written an account of Tihid. A most re* 
markable ioiirn(‘y was made by the Dutchman Samuel 
Van dc Pufte (d. at Batavia, 27 1745), who 

went from India to Peking via Lhasii, and roturnodi 
by the same road. In 1774 Warren Hastings Gover* 
nor of Bengal, sent G<*orge Bogle to the Court of 
the pinch’ an lama; Captain Samuel Turner went 
on a visit in 1783 to the Court of the new panch^tfi 
Luma; finally the Englishman Thomas Manning 
vi8iti*d Lhasa in ISll. Next we come to the cele- 
brated journey to Lhasa of the Lajsarists Hue (q. v.) 
and Gunet, in i844. For many years afterwards the ex- 
ploration of Tib<*t, was carried on by '"pundits'^ in 
the Inilian Ooverninont ac»rvice, espi^ially by Notn 
Sing and the lama, Ugyen Gyatso. We must rnen- 
tion also among the travelltTs to Tilxd the Russian, 
Pricviilsky (1HH6-H5); the American, W. W. Rock- 
hill G*'^8--89, 1891-92), who went to the north-east 
of 3Vngri-nor, 1 10 miles w'est of Lhasa; the French- 
men, C«ahru*l Bonvalot and Prince Henri d'OrI6ans 
with th(‘ Bi'lgian missionary, Dc Deken (1889-90); 
Captain Hamilton Bower (1H91~92); Miss A. R. 
Tavlor (3H92) ; the Frenchman, Dutreuil dc Rhine 
(who was murdered, 5 June 1894, at Tungbumdo by 
the red lamas), and his companion, Fernand Grenard 
(who escaiMsl); Sir G(*orge K. Littledale (1895); 
Caiitain M. S Wellby and Lieut. Malcolm (1896): 
Cajituin H. H. P. Diuiay (1896); the ccleoratM 
SwiHhsh explorer, Sven Hedin; and finally the Euastan 
captain, P. K. Kozlov. 

Relations with China, Rurbia. and ENaLAWD.— 
By a simaraU^ article of the Che-fu Conventioii (18 
Sept., 1876) it h»ul Wn stipulated that the E^Iish 
Government might in the next year msnd a mission of 
exploration by way of Picking through IUmu and 
Kuku-nor, or by way of Sz(‘-ch'wan to Tibet, and 
thence to India. Tlie Tsung-li-Yaman, having dua 
regard to the circurrmtarH Cs, wae, when the tii^ ar- 
rivixi, 1.0 ifwuc the nccf^flaary pawHixirtAr and ftddr^ 

letters to the high proviniuid authoritiea, and to the 
imrsTia! rc«id<*nt in Tibet. Tho Lrighah did tsiw 
advantage of tbm article and coimtermaadea the 
miHsion l>y ArticAe 4 of the Convention Sj 

Peking, 24 July, 1886, regarding Burm^ and Tib^. A 
convention with China was signcjd on 17 Mara^l890, 
at Calcutta, settling the boun<lary frontiers beiw^ 
Sikkim and Tibet, and trade regulation* were also 
Binned in Decemlicr, 1893. But the Tibetan* ooeu- 
oiwi land inside the treaty boundary; on the other 
hand Russian activity in Tibet was causmg great 
anxiety to the Indian Government; Lord Ciuwtt 
had attempted to oj>en direct communication wtth 
the dalai lama; there were rumours of a Eumo- 
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Tibetan a^eement. Notwithstanding Russia s pro- 
test, the Indian Government proposed sending a 
mission to Lhasa. Finally this mission was organized 
in July, 1903, with Major Francis E. Younghusband 
at its head^ this first mission was turned into a second 
mission with Younghusband as a commissary and 
General James R. L. Macdonald as commander of 
the military escort. The English cros^d the Jelep 
Pass (12 Dec., 1903), occupied Phari (19 Dec.), 
stormed Gyantse (12 April, 1904), and entered Lhasa 
on 3 August; the dalai lama was in flight. A treaty 
was signed on 7 September; the British troops left 
Lhasa and they were back in India on 25 October. 
The treaty was ratified by the Viceroy of India 
on 11 Nov., 1904; it included ten articles: The 
Government of Tibet engaged to respect the Anglo- 
Chinese Convention of 1890 and to recognize the 
frontier between Sikkim and Tibet; undertook to 
open forthwith trade-marts, to which all British and 
Tibetan subjects should have free right of access at 
Gyantse and Gastok as well as at Yatung; the roads 
to Gyantse and Gastok from the frontier were to be 
kept clear of all obstructions; an indemnity of 
£500,000, reduced since to one-third this amount, 
was to be paid to the British Government for the 
expense incurred in the despatch of armed troops to 
Lhasa: all forts and fortifications were to be razed 
and all armaments removed which might impede the 
course of free communication between the British 
frontiers and the towns of Gyantse and Lhasa. 
These terms were really very moderate. On 27 April, 
1906, a convention was signed at Peking by Sir 
Ernest Mason Satow for Groat Britain and by Tang 
Shao-yi for China, including six articles: the Lhasa 
Convention was confirmed; Great Britain engaged 
not to annex Tibetan territory or to interfere in the 
administration of Tibet; China also undertook not 
to permit any other foreign state to interfere with 
the territory or internal administration of Tibet. 
Finally, in 1907, Russia and Great Britain also signed 
a convention: both parties engaged to respect the 
territorial integrity of Tibet and to abstain from all 
interference in its internal administration, not to 
send representatives to Lhasa, neither to seek nor to 
obtain, whether for themselves or for their subjects, 
any concessions for railways, roads, telegraphs, and 
mines, or other rights in Tibet. From this time the 
Tibetan frontier has been closed to all foreigners, 
though the prohibition has been eluded by the daring 
Swedish explorer, Sven Hedin. The dalai lama had 
fled to Urga, in Mongolia, which he left in the summer 
of 1907 to settle at the Kun Bum Monastery; after- 
wards, in 1908, he went to the celebrated pil^image 
of Shansi, Wu tai Shan, whence he repaired to Peking. 
An audience was grants to him by the emperor and 
he was allowed to leave the Chinese capital on 21 Dec,, 
1908, and return to Lhasa, where he was not to stay 
longj a body of Chinese troops invaded Tibet, the 
dalai lama fled to Darjeeling, and the result of the 
policy of both Great Britain and Russia has been the 
virtual annexation of Tibet by China. 

Missions, — Since the Capuchins were expelled 
in 1760, except the Lazarists Hue and Gabet, 
who paid a visit to Lhasa in 1844, no missionary en- 
to]^ Tibet proper. The Vicar Apostolic of Hindu 
Tibet, Giuseppe Antonio Borghi, Bishop of Batsaida, 
begged to be relieved of part of his work, and conse- 
quently on 21 March, 1846, Gregory XVI created the 
Vicariate Apostolic of Lhasa. The new vicariate 
was placed in charge of the Foreign Missions of Paris 
P<^**ocheau, of Sze-oh'wan, sent 
rather Charles-Ren^ Renou (b. 22 Aug., 1812; d. 
18 Oct., 1863) through Bat’ang to Cha-mu-to, some 
thirty days in the interior of Tibet, but being dis- 
covered, he was sent back to Ch’eng-tu. Renou being 
appoin^t^ I^efect Apostolic of Eastern Tibet was to 
enter his mission via Yun-nan, while Rabin, Prefect 


Apostolic of Southern Tibet, was to penetrate into 
the country by the way of Northern India with Fathers 
Krick and Bernard. Nicholas-Michel Krick (b. 2 
March, 1819) and Auguste-Etienne Bourry (b. 26 
Dec., 1826) were murdered by the Abors on 1 S(ipt 
1854. Finally the vicariate was established in th? 
eastern portion of Tibet and the western portion of 
Sze-ch'wan with Jacques-L4on-Thomine Desmazures 
(b. 17 Feb., 1804; d. 25 Jan., 1869) Bishop of 
Sinopolis (1857), who resigned in 1864. His successors 
have been Joseph-Marie Chauveau (b. 24 Feb., 1816* 
d. 21 Dec., 1877), Bishop of Sebastopolis (1850) and 
Vicar Apostolic of Tibet (1864-77); F61ix Biet (b. 21 
Oct., 1838; d. 9 Sept.j 1904), Bishop of Diana. The 
present vicar Apostolic is Pierre-Philippe Giraudeau 
(b. 17 March, 1850), since 1901, Bishop of Tinlade 
(12 Dec., 1897), with his residence at Ta-Tsien-lu. 
The mission includes (1910) 21 European priests, 
2407 Catholics, and 600 catechumens. It has en- 
dured cruel persecutions during recent years. Among 
the missionaries of Tibet must be mentioned the 
well-known traveller and scholar^ Auguste Des- 
godins (b. 1826), now living at Darjeeling, author of 
a la^e “ Dictionnaire thib6tain-latin-frangais”, and 
of a Tibetan grammar, printed at Hong-Kong in 1899. 

Hue, Recollections of a journey through Tartary, Thibet, and 
China (1844-6), tr. (Now York, 1852); Dsaoodins, Le Thibet, 
d'aprSs la correspondance des missionnaires’tj^aria, 1885); Krick, 
Relation d*un voyage au Thibet en 1852 (Pans, 18M); Narratives of 
the Missions of George Bogle to Thibet and of the journey of Thomas 
Manning to Lhasa, eel. Markham (London, 1877); Bonin, 
Les derniera voyages dans le Tibet oriental (Pans, 1899) ; Hkdin, 
Central Asia and Tibet (London, 1903) ; Idbm, Trans-Hitnalaya: 
discoveries and adventures in Tibet (New York, 1909) ; Rockhill, 
The Land of the Lamas (New York, 1891); Idem, The Dalai 
Lamas of Lhassa (r..eyden, 1910); Bokvalot, De Pans au 
Tonkin d travers le Tibet inconnu (Pans, 1892) ; CaosBy, Tibet 
and Turkestan (New York, 1903); Black, The Trade and Re- 
sources of Tibet (London, 1908); Macdonald, Through the Heart 
of Tibet (London, 1910); Waddell, Lhasa and its Mysteries 
(London, 1905); Landon, The Opening of Tibet (New York, 
1905); Dbast, In Thibet and Chinese Turkestan (London, 1901), 
Younghusband, India and Tibet (London, 1910). 

Henri Cordier. 

Tiburtius, Valerian, and Maximus, Saints. 
See Cecilia, Saint. 

Tiburtius and Susanna, Saints, Roman martyrs, 
feast 11 August. The story is related in the legend of 
St. Sebastian that Chromatius, prefect of Rome, con- 
demned several Christians to death. The prefect, 
however, was converted by St. Tranquillinus ana 
baptized by Polycarp. Tiburtius, the only son of 
Chromatius, was also baptized through the persua- 
sion of St. Sebastian^ who was his godfather m bap- 
tism. Tiburtius during the persecution of Diocletian 
lay hidden in his father's house. Accused by a 
traitor, he was brought before the prefect Fabianus 
and tried. He confessed his faith which he confirmed 
by a miracle, for protecting himself only by the sign of 
the cross he walked over red-hot coals barefoot with- 
out suffering any injuiy. But the miracle was a.s- 
cribed to magic and Tiburtius was beheaded at the 
third mile-stone of the Via Lavicana. This was m 
the year 286. The spot of execution was called, ‘‘at 
the two laurel trees". 

Saint Susanna, virgin and martyr, is said to have 
b^n the daughter of St. Gabinius. She was beheaded 
about the year 295, at the command of Diocletian, m 
her father's house. This house and the adjoining one 
belonging to her uncle, the prefect Caius, which were 
near the two laurel trees, were turned into a church, 
later the titular church of St. Susanna od duas damns 
(cf. Kehr, “Italia pontificia", I, 61 sq.h The au- 
thenticity of the Acts of Sts. Sebastian and Susanna 
has been rightly questioned; however, the martyrdoms 
and the day of death (11 August) are established by 
the witness of the oldest Martyrologies and the earliest 
places of worship. 

613-^ -SS., II Feh„ 271-7; III AprU, 14-6; and II August, 

Gabriel Meier. 
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Tie«lia» titular see, suffragan of Cyrene, in the 
Libya Pentapc>li8. Under this name it is not found 
in any ^'Notitia episcopatuum", nor m any geogra- 
phy sacred or profane. Nevertheless, at tlie Robber 
Synod of Ephesus (449), we find a Theodulua, Bishop 
of Ticeliain Libya (Mansi^ “Conciliorum Collectio'\ 
VI, 610) ; the name of the city is much corrupted in the 
Greek text. It is doubtf ul if Ticelia is the correct name 
of this city or see. In a “ Notitia episcopatuum pub- 
lished by Gelzer (Byzantmische Zcitschnft, 11, 26), 
we find the see of Sicelia, evidently the same as ours. 
Which is the correct name? At the Council of Ephtv 
BUS (431), among the subscribers is Sosipater, Bishop 
of ^ptimiace, a city otherwise unknown, which 
seems likewise to have been situated in Libya (Mansi, 
op. cit., IV, 1128, 1221). Just now it is impossible to 
say if these various names relate to the same city, or 
what is the correct name of this diocese. 

S. Vailh^. 

Tlchbome, Nicholas, Venekable, martyr, b. at 
Hartley Mauditt, Hampshire; suffered at Tyburn, 
London, 24 Aug., 1601. He was a recusant at large 
in 1592, but by 14 March, 1597, had been imprisoned. 
On that date he gave evidence against various mem- 
bers of his family. Before 3 Nov., 1598, he had ob- 
tained his liberty and had effected the release of his 
brother, Venerable Thomas Tichborne, a pn.soner in 
the Gatehouse, Westminster, by assaulting his keeper. 
He is to be distinguished from the Nicholas Tichborne 
who died in Winchester Gaol in 1587. 

With him suffered Venerable Thomas Hackshot 
(b. at Mursley, Buckinghamshire), who was con- 
aemned on the same charge, viz. that of effecting the 
escape of the priest Thomas Tichborne. During his 
long imprisonment in the Gat(‘house he was “ idflicted 
with divers torments, which lie endured with great 
courage and fortitude'’. 

CHALtLONKRi Missionary Priests, I, no. 127, Poi.LEN, Entjlish 
Martyrs 1584-1603 (London, pnvattly printed for the C'Hthoho 
Record 8oc., 1908), 301, 39.5; Ihstorical Af.S'N Commission, Creil 
MSS., IV (Loadoti, 1892), 270. 

John B. Wainewright. 


Tichborne, Thomas, Venerable, b. at IIartle 3 L 
Hampshire, 1567; martyred at Tyburn, London, 2u 
April. 1602. He was educatcKi at Rheims (l584*-87) 
and Home, where he was ordained on Ascension Day, 
17 May, 1592. Returning to England on 10 March, 
1594, he laboured in his native county, where he 
escaped apprehension till the early part of 
He was sent a prisoner to the Gatehouse in Londtm, 
but in the autumn of 1598 was helped to escape by 
his brother, Ven. Nicholas Tichborne, and Ven. 
Thomas Hackshot, who were both martyred shortly 
afterwards. Betrayed by Atkinson, an a^state 
priest, he was re-arrested and on 17 April, 1602, w^ 
Drought to trial with Ven. Robert Watkinson (a 
young Yorkshire man who had been educated at 
Home and ordained priest at Douai a month before) 
and Ven. James Duckett, a London ,V« 

20 April he was executed with Ven. Robert. Watkin- 
Bon and Ven. Francis Page, S. J . The last named wm 
a convert, of a Middlesex family though born m 
Antwerp. He had been ordained at Douai m 1600 
and received into the Society of Jesus while a pnsoner 
in Newgate. Ven. Thomas Tichborne was m the last 
stages of consumption when he was martp-ed. 

Challonbb. Memetrs of Mtssi^ry 
Folbt, Records Eng. Pros. S. J., I (London. 1877), Polwn, ^ 
o/thekngtish M^yrs (Ix>ndon. (L^^d^ 

merUs rdating to the Bnohsh Martins »» ^ v^Urlrtn 1902) * 

1908) ; Acts of the Privy (Council, 16^7 ilZion 1911) 

IW* Ut and 2nd (London, 

Tteonltu (also Ttconitts, Ttchovius, 

African Donatist writer of the fourth century wlw 
^pears to have had some influeime on 8t. ' 

He defended a milder fonn of Do^nati^ than 
menianus. He admitted a church outside his own 
XIV.— 46 


sect and rejected the re-baptism of Catholios. Par* 
menianus wrote a letter against him, quoted by St. 
Augustine (Contra ep. Parmeniam, I, i; P. L., XVIII, 
33). Otherwise almi>st all we know of him is con* 
tained in Gennadius (De vir illustr., XV 111) : **Ticho- 
nius an African was learned in thoolo^, sufiioiently 
instructed in history, not ig^norant of seouW knowledge. 
He wrote books, ‘ De hello inteatino ’ and ' Expositiones 
iliversarum causarum’ (these ore both Donatist apolo* 
giesj: in which, to defend his side, he quotes ancient 
s^ods; from which he is seen to have been of the 
Donatist p^ty . He composed eight [should be seven] 
rul^ for discovering the meaning oi the Scriptures, 
which he arranged in one book, lie also explained the 
whole Apocalypse of John, understandini^ all of it in a 
spirituaf sense, nothing carnally. In this exposition 
he said that the body [of inanj is the dwelling-place of 
an angel. He denied the idea of a kingdom of the 
righteous on earth laating a thousand years after the 
resum'ction. Nor did he admit two future resur- 
rections of the dead in the flesh, one of the good and 
one of the bad, but only one of all, in which the mis- 
begotten and deformed will rise too, so that no port of 
the human race ever animated by a soul shall perish. 
He showed the distinction of the resurrection really 
to be that we must believe that there is a revelation 
of the righteous now in this world, when those justi- 
fied by faith rise by baptism from the death of sin to 
the reward of the eternal life, and the second [resur- 
rection] to be the general one of all fiesh. He flour- 
ished at the same time as Uufinus; in the rei^ of 
Theodosius and his son” (ed. Bernoulli, Freiburg 
and I^eipzig, 1895, pp. 08-69). This gives us 
379-423 as extrtnne aates. Ticonius’s beet known 
work is the "Seven niles of interiiretation ” (for 
the Bible). They are quoted and explained by 
8t. Augustine in "De doctrina Christiana” (III, 
30-37; P. L., XXXIV, 81-90) and hm authority gave 
them great im]>ortance for many centuries in the 
West. St. BchIc too quotes them (Kxplanatio apo- 
calyi>8i8; P. L., XCllL 130-132). Ticonius’s "Com- 
mentary on the AiM)calypa(i” (Bede, op. cit., 132-134) 
is now lost. It was extant in the library of St.Oallen 
in the ninth century (No. 242; cf. G. Becker. "Cata- 
logi bihlioih. mitiqui.”, Bonn, 1885. p. 48) and » 
used by Primasius of Iiodrumetum (P. L^ LXVIII, 
793-936), Ambrose Autpert (Bibl. Max., XIII, 403- 
657), and others. The "Commentary” ascribed to 
St. Augustine (P. L., XXXV, 2416-52) is believed to 
be a modified version of Ticonius. 8t, Aupistine re- 
proaches Ticonius with an anticipation of Pelagian 
ideas (De doctr. Christ.. Ill, 33). 

Bubkitt. The Book of RuIm of T’lconiui (Cambiidjie, ISW); 
P. L.. XVIII, 15-96; Hchan*. Gesch. dtr rdm. lAtt., IV^(Mum«h. 
1904), 350-53: Hacblibitisb, Die Kommentare dee Vietimnw. 
Ticonius u. Hieronymus $ut Apokalypse in Ztsehr. fUr 
Wissenschaft u. />5m (1880), 239-57; H 411 K, Tyconiu^StudM 
(Leipsig, 1909) ; Tillkmont, Mimoires pour serttr.^c., VL 
60* F*im»l»ii-Junoiiann, Institutiones Patrologia, ll (InntDntek* 
iste, A. 355. ^ ^ 

Adrian Fobte8CU». 


TicuJlB Indlwui, a tribe of Indiansof someimpw- 
since, constituting a distinct linguistic stock, inhabit- 
ig the river wd-tlements or wandering in the forests 
long the north hank of the ujmer Amazon (MaralloB 
r Solimoes), about the confttumce of the J»van, 
mging from about Ixireto in Peru to below Tol^ 
inga m Brazil. They number aliout 2600 souls, 
early equally divided between the two government, 
.bout one-third are more or less Chri^ianize^ the 
thers retaining their primitive wild habits. Physi- 
ally they are one of the finest tribes of the Uppw 
tmazon. In character they are frank, hon^t, ana 
f affectionate disposition. The wandering Tieuiia, 
ome of whom at times reside tempiwily m the river 
illages, go naked except for the O-^mg a 
ollar of jaguar or monkey teeth, to which w soaed a 
ainted robe on ceremonial occasions. They 
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the hair cut across the forehead and hanging down 
full length behind. They wear armlets of bright- 
coloured feathers and paint and tattoo their faces in 
various patterns. They live by hunting and fishing, 
and the preparation and sale of the curari poison, 
here called from them the ‘'Ticuna” poison, for use 
upon blow-gun arrows. In this manufacture they are 
recognized experts and hold the process a secret^ 
although it is known that Strychnos castelrieana and 
CocculuB toxicofera are among the ingredients. The 

poison is kept in 
cane tubes or clay 
pots of their mak- 
ing, and i.s the chief 
object of intertribal 
trade throughout 
the upper Amazon 
region. They also 
gather the forest 
products, as wax, 
rubber, gum, and 
sarsaparilla, for 
sale to the traders. 
They believe in a 
good spirit, Nanu- 
ola, and a dreaded 
evil spirit, Locasi. 
There is a sort of 
circumcision and 
baptismal cere- 
mony in connexion 
with the naming of 
children. They are 
fond of elaborate 
masked dances. 
Girls on arriving at 
puberty are closely 
secluded for a long 
period, terminat- 
ing with a general 
feast and drinking orgy, the liquor being the masato, 
or chicha, prepared from chewed and fermented corn 
or bananas. Wives are obtained by purchase. The 
dead are buried in great earthen jars, together with 
food and, in the case of a warrior, broken weapons, 
the ceremony concluding with a drinking feast. 

Some effort at the conversion of the Ticuna was 
made by the Portuguese Carmelites from Brazil about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, but without 
result, owing to the Indian dread of the Portuguese 
slave-hunters. About 1760 the Jesuit Father Fran- 
ciscus, of the neighbouring mission of San Ignacio 
among the Peva, friends and allies of the Ticuna, 
succe^ed in gathering some of the latter into a new 
mission village which he called Nuestra Seftora de 
Loreto (now Loreto, Peru)^ one of the “lower mis- 
sions" of the Jesuit province of Mainas. At the 
time of the expulsion of the Jesuits in 1768 it was in 
clwge of Father Segundo del Castillo and contained 
700 souls, being one of the largest of the province. 
After the withdrawal of the Jesuits the missions were 
given over to the Franciscans, under whom the work 
was continued until interrupted by the long Revolu- 
tionary struggle beginning in 1810. Under the new 
republican government the missions were neglected 
and rapidly declined, but the Christian Ticuna are 
still served by re.sident priests at Loreto and Taba- 
tinga, including the auxiliary villages. Marcoy 
gives a vocabulary of the language. 

From the American officer, Lieut. Herndon, we 
have the following? interesting account (condensed) of 
tbe Ticuna mission village of Caballococha near 
Loreto, as he found it in 1851: “The village is 
situated on the cafw (river inlet), about a mile and a 
half from the entrance and at the same distance from 
the lake. It contains 275 inhabitants, mostly Ticu- 
nas Indians. These are darker than the generality 


of the Indians of the Marafion, though not so dark 
as the Marubos, and they are beardless, which frees 
them from the negro look that these last have. Their 
houses arc generally plastered with mud inside, and 
are far neater looking and more comfortable than the 
other Indian residences that I have seen. This is 
however ent irely owing to the activity and energy of 
the priest. Father Flores, who seems to have them in 
excellent order. They are now building a church for 
him, which will be the finest in the Montafia (forest 
region). The men are all decently clad in frocks and 
trousers; and the women,* besides the usual roll of 
cotton clotli around the loins, wear a short tunic 
covering the breast. Father Flores keeps the Indians 
at work, 8e(*s that they keep themselves and houses 
clean, and the streets of the village in order, and I saw 
none of the abominable drinking and dancing with 
which the other Indians invariabfy wind up the Sun- 
day." Through the kindness of Father P^lorcs he 
was able to witness a heathen incantation over a sick 
man. On .approaching the house they heard a num- 
ber of persons singing inside, and, says Herndon, “I 
was almost enchanted myself. I never heard such 
tones, and t hink that even instrumental music could 
not be made to equal them. I have frequently been 
astonished at the power of the Indians to mock ani- 
mals, but I had heard nothing like this before. The 
tones were so low, so faint, so guttural, and at the 
same time so sweet and clear, that I could scarcely 
believe they came from human throats, and they 
seemed fitting sounds in which to address spirits of 
another world." When they entered, the singers 
fled, and they found only two men sitting by a fire 
of blazing copal gum, filling an earthen pot with the 
juice of chewed tobacco, and plainly showing by their 
manner that the ceremony was not intended 
for strangers. 

Brinton, American Race (New York, 1891); Castelnau, 

Exp6dition dans VAmfrique du Sud (6 vole., Paris, 1860-1) ; 

Chantre y Herrera, Ilistoria de las Misiones de la CumpaHia 
de Jesus en el Marafion Espaflol (written before 1801) (Madrid, 
1901); Herndon, Exploration of the Valley of the Amazon (Wash- 
ington, 1864); Marcoy, Voyage A trovers V Am^rique du Sud (2 
vols., Paris, 1869); von Martius, Ethnographic und Sprachen- 
kunde Amerikas, I (Leipzig, 1867); Raimondi, El Peru, II (Lima, 
1876); Idem, Apunies sobre la provincia litoral de Loreto (Lima, 
1862); Markham, Tribes in the Valley of the Amazon in Jour. 
Anthrop. Institute, XXIV (London, 1895). 

James Mooney. 

Tieflentaller, Joseph. Jesuit missionary and 
noted geographer in Hindustan, b. at Bozen in the 
Tyrol, 27 August, 1710; d. at Lucknow. 5 July, 1785. 
He entered the Society of Jesus 9 Octooer, 1729, and 
went in 1740 to the East Indian mission where he 
occupied various positions, chiefly in the empire of 
the Great Mo^ul. After the suppression of tnc So- 
ciety he remained in India, and on his death was 
buried in the mission cemetery at Agra, where his 
tombstone still stands. He was a fine scholar with 
an unusual talent for languages; besides his native 
tongue he understood Latin, Italian, Spanish, French, 
Hindustani, Arabic, Persian, and Sanscrit. He was 
the first European who wrote an exact description of 
Hindustan. A brief list of his works is the best proof 
of his extraordinary power of work and his varied 
scholarship. 

In geography, he wrote a “Descriptio India? that 
is a circumstantial description of the twenty-two 
provinces of India, of its cities, fortresses, and tht* 
most important smaller towns, together with an exact 
statement of geographical positions, calculated by 
means of a simple quadrant. The work also contains 
a large number of maps, plans, and sketches drawn by 
himself, and the list of geographical positions filt^ 
twenty-one quarto paces. He also prepared a large 
book of maps on the basin of the Ganges, entitled : 
“Cursus Gangae fluvi Indiae maximi, inde Priaga ^eu 
Elahbado Calcuttam usque ope acus magnetic^ ex- 
ploratus atque litteris mandatus a J. T. S. J. ” (1765). 
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The onginal map of the lower course of tljo river 
measures 15 , that of the middle course, from lioieires 
to Patna, measures 4' 3" square. In addition there is 
a map of similar dimensions of the Gagra, th(‘ wlmle 
accompanied by numerous notes, sketciies’of particu- 
lar parts, and maps giving details— -an “enortnous la- 
bour as Bernoulli calls it. He also wrote a work on 
the regions containing the sources of the chief rivers 
of India. In the field of religions he wrote on Hrah- 
minism a work directed against the errors of t he Kng- 
lishmen Z. Holwell and Alexander Dow. Others of 
his writings were on Indian idolatry, Indian asceti- 
cism, the religion of the Parsecs, Mohammedanism, 
the relations of these religions to one another, etc! 

His writings in the department of th(' natural schcnccs 
are: astronomical observations on the sun-spots and 
the zodiacal light, studies on the astronomy, astrology, 
and cosmology ot the Hindus, descriptions and obst^r- 
vations of the flora — 
and fauna of India. 

The department of 
history is represented 
by writings in Latin 
on the origin of the 
Hindus and of their 
relkion, an account 
in German of the ex- 
peditions of Nadir 
Shah to India, the 
deeds of the Great 
Mogul Shah Alain in 
Persian, and in 
French the incursions 
of the Afghans and 
the conquest of Delhi, 
and the contempo- 
rary history of India 
for the years 1757-64. 

In linguistics he 
wrote a Saiiscrit- 
Parsee lexicon, trea- 
tises in Latin on the Acothkosib or St. Dominic 

language of the Par- Giambattista Tiepolo, Church of the Gosuati, Venioft 

sees, on the proper pronunciation of Latin, etc. 

Tieffentaller sent theses works in manuscript partly 
to the Danish scholar Dr. Knitzenstein at Copen- 
hagen, partly to the celebrated French ()rientali8t 
and geographer A. H. Anqiietil-Duperron (1731-1805). 

The latter gave due credit to the value and 
tanceofthe works, especially those on gcHigraphy, in 
his addresses before the French Academy of Sciences 
(“Journal des Scavans”, Dec., 1776), and made the 
writings of Tieffentaller partly accessible to the 
learned world in his “Recherches hist, et gf*ogr. sur 
rinde'' (1786), and also in his “Carte g^nf'-rale du 
cours du Gange et du Gagra dress^'C par les carte^ 
particuli^es ou P. Tieffenthalcr’’ (Paris, 1784). A 
part of the manuscripts at Copenhagen were obtained 
Dy the German scholar Johann Bernoulli of Berlin 
who used them in connexion with the “Recherches 
of Anquetil for the great work “Des Pater Joseph 
Tieffenthalers d. Ges. Jesu und afiost. Missionanus m 
Indien historisch-geographische Bcschreibung 
Hindustan . . (3 volumes, quiirto, Berhn-Gotna, 

1785-87). The greater part of the fir.st two volumes 
is devoted to Tieffentaller’ s writings, his maps, and 
sketches. The French edition, entitled: Description 
hist, et gdogr. de I’lnde . , appeared at Berlin in 
three vols., 4to (178(>-01). A large part of h*s manu- 
scripts are probably still extant in 1 aris ami Cope 

^CONBBll, Deutsche Jeeuilenmisst^re deii 17. 

(Freiburg. 1899), .170; Not., 
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lalcutta, 1907). 


A. Huondek. 


Tiapolo, Giovanni Battista (Giambatosta),^. 

in Venitse in 1696; d. at Madrid, 27 March, 177U. 


!*.®'^a-captii.in and marine merchant, who 
lett neliind liini h ixinsiderable fortune, Tiepolo mar- 
ried, in 1/21, Cecilia, the sister of the painter Guardi, 
oy whom he had nine children. His earliest master 
w’iis Lazzerini, but his artistic career was derived from 
a careful sUidy of the works of Titian, Piazzeta, Rieoi, 
and csjM'cially Veronese. l‘p to 1750 he \vorked in 
Venicy and various phu‘es in tlie north of Italy, 
painting some remarkable works at Milan, in Brescia, 
and in one or two villas near Venice. He then, ftc- 
conqauueil by his son, travelled to Wtirzburg, whore 
he rt‘sid(Hi for t hri*e year.s, executing some magnificent 
ceding paint ings in the palaet^ of the archbishop. He 
wa.s back ivgain in Venice in 1753, full of commissions, 
eleeted President of the .VciuJemy of Padua, and hold- 
ing high distinction in his native town. In 1761 he 
aecepted the invitation of Charles HI, King of Spain, 
U) come to that country to dectirati^ the royal palace 

of Madrid, (liifor- 
tunately, during his 
residence there he in- 
currixi the jealousy 
and tlie bitter oppo- 
sition of Raphael 
Mengs. He is the 
last of the great Vene- 
tian painters ; his 
works are magnificent 
in force, brilliance, 
a'nd skill, As a 
draughtsman and 
colourist, few have 
appniaohed him; as 
an etcher, he took a 
high position, 
Giovanni Dome- 
nico, son and pupil of 
the elder Tie|:>olo, b. 
in Venice, 30 August, 
1727; d. there, 3 
March^ 1804. He 
St. Dominic Was hm father’s as- 

pch of the Gosuati, Venioft sistant but far in- 

ferior in every rt’ispect in draughtsmanship and col- 
ouring. His best work is the (Hfiling in the Palaxxo 
Ducale at Genoa. In his latter years, having satis- 
factory means, he retired to a villa near Venice and 
lived in comfort . His marriage had taken place in 
1776, and was a scene of great pomp and magnificence. 
His widow married again after his decease, and the 
male line of Tiepolo died out with him. 

Hack, OiamiyittinUi und Domnniro Tinpoto (Bffrtiil, 1910); 
Moijiiknti, (J. H. Tinxdo (Milan, 1909)' Lanei, StoriA PiUorim 
ddUi Italia (BoHHano, IHlKl); Pittgni, Dei PiUmi Artisti Ventti 
(Bergamo. 1905). 

GEDiioE Chablks Williamson. 

Tierney, Mauk Auiysuth, b. at Brighton^ Sept., 
1795; d. at Arundel, 19 Feb., 1862. Alter his early 
schooling witli the Franciscans at Bafldesley Green, 
Warwickshire, ht^ was educated at Bt. Edmund's Col- 
lege, Ohl Hall, whi(*h h(‘ »;ntercd in 1810 and where he 
was ordained iiric'st, 19 *Sf>pt., 1818. He remained 
at the college as prof(‘HHor and proeurator in 1818-19. 
He then as liMsirttanl priest at Warwick Btrc<jt, 

Dmdon, and afterwanis at Liruxdn’s-Inn Fields till his 
ill-health nccessitaUxl his rtunoval to the country mis- 
sion of Slindori in Sussex. In 1824 ho was apixiinted 
chaplain to the Duke of Norfolk at Arundel, where 
he spent the rest of his life, devoting himself to his- 
torical and antiquarian studies. Hia chief object was 
to bring out a new tnlition of Dodd's “Church His- 
tory of England'’, which should incoijmrate all the 
documents collecie<.l by himself and Kirk. The first 
volume ai)pear«xl in 1839, but on the publication of 
the fifth volume in 1843 the work was unfortunately 
discontinuwl, as the revival of the history of the seven- 
teenth-cAintury disputes between seculars and regulars 
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was thouglit inopportune and gave offence. Mean- 
while nis position as an antiquarian had receiyed 
public recognition, for in 1833 he was elected a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries and in 1841 a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. He also acted as secretary to the 
Sussex Archseological Society. After the restoration 
of the hierarchy he became the first canon j^niten- 
tiary of the Diocese of Southwark, having Mng been 
a member of the old chapter. Shortly afterwards, 
his relations with Cardinal Wiseman, whose policy 
he disliked and mistrusted, became very strain^. 
Arising out of Tierney’s biographical sketch of Lin- 
gard, a controversy began between them on the well- 
^own question whether Lingard had been created a 
cardinal in petto, by Leo XII, and Cardinal Wiseman 
addressed to his chapter a letter complaining of 
Tiem^’s criticism of his “Recollections of the last 
Four Fopes”. In answer to this Tierney wrote the 
“Reply to Cardinal Wiseman’s Letter to his Chapter” 
(185§), which was not published. He also wrote 
“The History and Antiquities of the Castle of 
Arundel” (London, 1834) and several controversial 
pamphlets. For a time he acted as editor of the 
“ Dublin Review”, succeeding Quin the first editor. 

Lower, Worlhiet of Sussex (Lewes, 1865), 341; B. Ward, Hisi. 
of St, Edmund's CoUege (I^ndon, 1893); Idem, The Eve of Catholic 
Emancipation, III (I^ondon, 1912), appendix; W. Ward, Life of 
Cardinal Wiseman (London, 1897); Biol. Diet. Eng. Calh., s. v. 

Edwin Burton. 

Tigris, Saint, Irish saint, sister of St. Patrick. 
Much obscurity attaches to her life, and she has been 
frequently confounded with St. Darerca, another of 
the five sisters, who are treated of at length by Colgan. 
St. Tigris was the mother of five sons, all of whom 
became bishops: Sts. Lomam of Trim; Munis of 
Forgney; Broccaid of Emlagh; Broccen of Breaghwy; 
and Mugenoc of All Duimi Gluin. Jocelyn credits 
the saint with seventeen sons and five daughters, 
but Tirechan and the “Tripartite Life ’’are preferable 
authorities. Her husband’s name was Gollit. The 
time and place of her death are uncertain. 

STOKBSLjmpartite Life of Si. Patrick (London, 1887) ; Hbalt, 
Life and Writings of 8t. Patrick (Dublin, 1905). 

W. H. Grattan-Flood. 

Tillamont. Louis-S^bastien Le Nain de, French 
historian and priest, b. at Paris, 30 November, 
1637; d. there, 10 January, 1698; he was educated at 

the petites Scales of 
Port-Royal, where 
Nicole instructed 
him in logic. His 
natural inclination 
was towards his- 
tory. In reading 
Baronius he con- 
ceived the idea of 
going back to the 
sources from which 
that historian had 
drawn. At the age 
of eighteen, there- 
fore, he began to 
make notes and ex- 
tracts — a work he 
continued through- 
out his life. He 
spent several years 
at Beauvais, partly 
in the seminary 
and partly with 
Canon Hermant, 
who was an authority on the early ages of 
Christianity. He received Holy orders somewhat 
late in life, becoming a subdeacon in 1672 and a 

g nest four years later, when he was 39. At that time 
e resided in Port-Royal, but a little later, in 1679, 
when its community was dispersed, he withdrew to his 


small estate at Tillemont, between Montreuil and 
Vincennes, where he remained till his death twenty 
years later in 1698, devoting his time to exercises of 
piety and to historical work. He supplied several of 
his learned friends with much material for their writ- 
ings. Thus he spent two years collecting notes on St. 
Louis for Lernaistre de Lacy, who did not live, how- 
ever, to make use of them. They were published by 
the Soci6t4 de I’histoire de France in 1847 (6 vols.). 
Tillemont wrote in addition: “Histoire des empereurs 
et autres princes qui ont r4gn6 pendant les six pre- 
miers si^cles de TEglise” (6 volumes in 4®)^ and “ M6- 
moires pour servir k I’histoire eccldsiastique des six 
premiers sidcles” (16 volumes in 4°). Only the first four 
volumes of each of these works appeared in the life- 
time of the author. Tillemont’s style is dry, but he 
is an accurate and learned historian. 

Tronchay, La vie et V esprit de M. Le Nain de Tillemont (Nancy, 
1706) ; Sainte-Bbuvb, Port Royal, IV. 

Georges Bertrin. 

Tilly, Johannes Tbercl.®s, Count op, b. at 
Brabant in 1569; d. at Ingolstadt in April, 1632. He 
was a member of a noble family of Brabant named 
Tserclais. His 
mother was a d^ 
voted Catholic ; his 
father took part at 
first in the revolt 
of the Netherlands 
against Spain, but 
by 1574 became a 
loyal adherent of 
Philip 11. J'he son 
was educated by 
the Jesuits at Co- 
logne. Like all the 
great men who 
fought for the 
Church and the 
empire during the 
era of the Refor- 
mation and the 
Counter - Reforma- 
tion, Tilly has long 
been calumniated 
by Protestant and 
rationalist histo- 
rians. In reality he was a man of genuine piety, 
remarkable self-control, moderation, and disin- 
terestedness, a “monk in the garb of a general”. 
He was honest, even to the enemy, a father to 
his soldiers, and humane to the common people, 
whom he protected as far as he could against acts 
of violence. As a general he was celebrated for 
his caution, his able grasp of situations, for the excel- 
lent preparatory training he gave his troops, and his 
never-failing readiness to meet the enemy and force 
him to give battle. He learned the art of war under 
the celebrated general, Alexander Farnese; at a 
later date Tilly surpassed his teacher. Up to 1594 
he took part m the wars, some poUtical and some 
religious, which laid waste the country from the 
mouth of the Rhine to the Seine: the War of Cologne, 
the revolt in the Netherlands, the War of the Holy 
League. In 1594 Henry IV would have been glad 
to have Tilly as one of his generals. During the years 
1600-08, Tilly served Emperor Rudolph II and fought 
in Hungary against the Turks; in 1604 he rescued 
Gran;^ in 1605 he was commander-in-chief of the 
imperial forces; but the quarrels in the House of 
Austria and Rudolph’s mental decay made succ(*ss 
impossible. During the period 1610-30 Tilly corn- 
m^ded the army of Maximilian of Bavaria. Maxi- 
milian was a man very similar to Tilly; they seemw 
made to work together. Tilly was to command the 
army of the newly-founded League of the Cathohe 
States of the empire. 




Tilly, from an Enqravinq after 
Vandyke 
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Dwmg the era of peace up to 1620, Tilly erealod 
the Bavariam winy, the flower of the army „f the 
League, and the first standing army m the empire 
that was paid and fed, not by plundering and enforced 
contributions, but out of the regular revenues of the 
State. With these troops as his mainstay he took 
part m the prolonged war in Bohemia and the emnire 
during the years 1620-30. In 1620 the force of his 
attack gamed the victory at the battle of the White 
Mountain (8 November) over the Bohemians who 
had revolted against the emperor, hhr four years 
Tilly was engaged in a contest with Ernst of Mansfeld 
and his confederates. Ernst transferred the war 
from Bohemia to the lands of the empire, so that 
TiUy was often hampered by political considerations. 
In 1622 Tilly forced Mansfeld to give battle at Wies- 
loch, but the result was indecisive. He then de- 
stroyed the army of George Frederick of Baden at 
Wimpfen, and that of Christian of Halberstadt at 
Hochst, and took Heidelberg and Mannheim. After 
this Mansf eld’s army dispersed and Tilly had now 
the strategic control of the whole of southern Ger- 
many. But in the next year, Mansfeld and Christian 
entered north-western Germany with fresh armies. 
As the estates of Hesse and some of those of I.K>wer 
Sfiixony were still adherents of the imperial cause, 
Tilly was able to make an energetic advance against 
Mansfeld and to defeat him at Stadtlohn in 1623. 
Political considerations, however, prevented his 
pursuit of Mansfeld. The inhabitants of north- 
western Germany were roused to fanaticism against 
Tilly by the suggestion that he would force them to 
become Catholics. The districts on the middle 
course of the Weser which he garrisoned after his 
victory at Stadtlohn yielded so little that, in spite of 
all his efforts to feed his army by orderly methods, the 
soldiers suffered privations and took to plundering, 
which increased still more the animosity against 
them. The danger that the King of Denmark would 
take part in the war led Tilly in 1625 to beg the em- 
peror to raise an army in the empire and to place it 
under Wallenstein’s command. Wallenstein kept 
ail the prosperous territories for himself and limited 
Tilly more than ever to the distric'-ts poor in revenue 
of south-western Germany. TiHy. now found it 
increasingly difficult to maintain discipline because 
Wallenstein collected mercenary soldiers by the 
promise of rich booty, and raised these trfiops on a 
larger scale and more successfully than any previous 
commander on account of his imposing personality. 
Moreover, from 1627, and especially after the Edict 
of Restitution of 1629 Tilly was obliged to carry out 
numerous orders to restore to the Church lands which 
had been taken from it contrary to the religious 
peace; in this way he gained the reputation of being 
a bitter enemy oi Protestantism. By force of char- 
acter, however, he overcame all difficulties. 

In 1626 Tilly prevented the union of the Danes with 
the Landgrave of Hesse who had revolted, and later, 
in August, destroyed the Danish army at Lu tier on 
the Barenberg. In 1627 he drove the Danes over 
the Elbe, but on account of a wound, which 
prevented him from partaking in the war, Wallen- 
stein gained the honours of the victory in the cam- 
paign in Holstein. When he had n^covered Tilly 
to^ Stade at the mouth of the Elbe, and thus gained 
control over the whole of north-western 
excepting Bremen. He was 

^inst this latter city on account of the ^ 

Wallenstein’s failures about the same time at 
and Magdeburg. The great success 
led him to hope for a time that peace coukl be 
in the empi^, but in this he was 
Once more for political reasons he could not gmn 
permission to attack the Dutch, who exerted them- 
selves to keep alive the disorders in the ^ 

the other hand, the leaders of the League, owing to 


their hostility to Wallenstein, refused to give Tilly 
penni^ion to go to Wallenstein’s aid at otralsuna, 
thus to bar Gustavus Adolphus from entering 
the empire. They also obligtd TiUy and Wallen^ 
stein to dismiss a large part of their troops, a oounMi 
that aroused a hitter and suspicious feeling in the 
expt^nenetd general and pohiieian. ShoHhr after 
the arrival of Gustavus Adolphus, Wallenstein was 
dismissed and Tilly was entrusted by the emperor 
with the command of the imperial army in adefition 
to his own. It was a difficult ta^ to reorganise 
toe imperial troops which were in process of neing 
disbanded. The last period of Tilly's activities as 
a general began when he took command of the imperial 
wmy. As usual, he took the offensive as soon as 
he could and began operations near the Baltic coast. 
Gustavus Adolphus, however, avoided a battle and 
sought to tire Tilly out by marching about so as to 
wiyst the initiative from him. Tilly put an end to 
this by marching against Magdeburg in March, 1630; 
this was the boldest stroke of his entire career as a 
commander. Gustavus seiied the opj^rtunity to 
advance up the Oder into the territories ruled by 
the emperor; probably, however, Tilly’s bold measures 
forced Gustavus to follow him, in order to relieve 
Magdebui^. 

When Tilly stormed Magdeburg on 20 May, its 
Swedish garrison laid the city in ashes, and it lost 
its strategic importance; he was. therefore, obliged 
to retreat towards Thuringia. Gustavus Adolphus 
now showwl himself to be superior to Tilly in tactics 
at the battle of Breitenfeld on 17 Septom^r. Tilly 
foUowed the methods of Alexander Famese, but these 
proved unsuccessful against Gustavus Adolphus’s 
more modern generalship. Tilly’s army was nearly 
destroyed, anci he, now seventy-two years old, was 
for a short lime crushed by the blow. However, in 
the 8am(' autumn he advanced from the Weser with 
new Iroops to prevent the Swedes from marching 
into the terri1ori<*8 of the chi(‘fs of the League in 
Franconia. But on account of the insufficient means 
at his disposal, the fear of the Swedes, and the timid- 
ity of the emperor and of the (Catholic estates, his 
army disbanded on the way. Undismayed, Tilly 
began again on a smaller w’ale. In March, aft^ 
carefully making his arrangements, he stormed Bam- 
berg, wnich iiacl fallen into the hands of the fiwedes, 
and gained here the first victory over them. He 
now planned to advantie towards Eger in order to 
join Wallenstein, who had again entered the imperial 
service, but the latter kept him waiting. In the 
meantime Gustavus Adolphus had advanced from 
the Main towards Tilly. Abandoning Bonauwflrth, 
Tilly took up a position at the Village of Rain on 
the I^*ch, b('ing supixirted by Aldrinaen, the imperial 
quartermaster-general. The battle took 
15 April, and at its very beginning Tilly and Ald- 
ring(‘n were s(*v'en'ly wounded; this gave Oustavus 
Adolphus tbc‘ vietory. Before his death Tilly pttn 
vitled for the tinicdy garnwming of Ingolstadt 
Ratisbon by the Havanan troops, a measure whicsh 
proved of muKirtanri* for the suhsequemi ooume Of 
the war Tillv was always victorious in every cam- 
paign in which he hiwr suffieienl He 

di(3 when the campaign against Gustavus h^l haMly 
begun. It is, therefore, unjust to judge of his ^Ility 
as a commander by his failure at the begmniug of 
this campaign. He was inferior to no commaitdef 

IMI); VsUMm- 

MOKT. TxUy ou la ffuerre de IrenUs oni (T ^ ^ 

TimbriM, a titular see in Pisidia, 

Antioch. It is called Thymbrium in the official lii^ 
of the Roman Curia, the name being more or 
spelhKl in documents, but the spellirMS h^e oaop^ 
isthat found on coins where the inhabitant are 
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called, in the genitive plural, At a late 

perioa we find the form Tm^noda, neuter plural, or 
perhaps Thymhriada. The exact site of the 
unknown. It is mentioned by Strabo (XI L 7, zj; tne 
coins, bearing the figure of the Eurymedon, woula 
indicate a locality near the upper part of that river, 
the lower part belonging to Byzantine Pamphylia. 
It was probably situated somewhere in the plain 
called YUandi Ovassi, in the vilayet of Koniah. In 
ecclesiastical writings it is mentioned as late as tne 
thirteenth century. Le Quien (Oriens Chnstianus, 
1, 1059) names three of its bishops: Constantine, 1 :^ 8 - 
ent at the Councils of Constantinople, 680 and 692; 
John, at the Council of Nicseaj 787; Theodosius, at the 
Photian Council of Constantinople (879). 

Kambat, Asia Minor, 406. S. PiSTRIDiSB. 

Tima. — The problem of time is one of the most 
difficult and most keenly debated in the field of nat- 
ural philosophy. To arrive at a satisfactory orienta- 
tion in regard to this discussion, it is important to 
distinguish two questions: (1) What are the notes, or 
elements, contained in our subjective representa- 
tion of time? (2). To what external reality does this 
representation correspond? 

(1) As to the first q^uestion, philosophers and scien- 
tists in general agree in this: that the notion, or con- 
cept, of time contains three distinct ideas fus^ into 
one indivisible whole, (a) First there is the idea of 
succession. Every mind distinguishes in time the 
past, the present, and the future, that is parts which 
essentially exclude simultaneity and can be real- 
ized only one after the other, (b) Again, time implies 
continuity. Speaking of events here below, in our 
own life, we cannot conceive the possibility of an 
interval of duration, however short, in which we 
should cease to grow older, or in which moment 
should cease to follow moment. The march of time 
knows neither pause nor interruption, (c) Lastly, 
a continuous succession cannot be a continuous suc- 
cession of nothing. Therefore the concept of time 
represents to us a reality the parts of which succeed 
each other in a continuous manner. It matters little 
here whether this reality is purely ideal, or is realized 
outside of us, for we are dealing only with the concept 
of time. Such are the three essential elements of the 
subjective representation. From these considera- 
tions it appears that the question of time belongs to 
the domain of cosmology. By reason of its character 
as continuous, successive, divisible, and measurable, 
time belongs to the categop^ of quantity, which is 
a general attribute of bodies, and cosmology has 
for its object the essence and general attributes of 
matter. 

(2) The second question, relating to the objectivity 
of the concept of time, is one upon which philosophers, 
as well as scientists, are dividtxl : no fewer than fifteen 
different opinions may be enumerated; these, how- 
ever, may bo grouped in three classes. One class 
embraces the subjectivist opinions, of which Kant is 
the chief representative; these regard time as com- 
pletely a creation of the knowing subject. To Kant 
and his followers time is an a priori form, a natural 
disposition by virtue of which the inner sense clothes 
the acts of the external senses, and consequently the 
phenomena which these acts represent, with the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of time. Through this form 
internal and external phenomena are apprehended by 
us as simultaneous or successive, anterior or poste- 
rior, to one another, and are submitted to necessary 
and universal time-judgments. To this class, also, 
belong a group of opinions which, without being so 
thoroughly subjective, attribute to time only a con- 
ceptual existence. To Leibniz and others time is 
^Hne order of successions^’, or a relation between 
things that follow one another; but if these things are 
real, the mind perceives them under the form of 


instants between which it establishes a relation that 
is purely mental. According to Ba^es, time is a 
relation between being and non-being; subjective 
time is the perception of this relation; objective time 
is the relation itself in things. Though the two ideas 
of being and non-being are found in every succession, 
the relation between these two ideas cannot repre- 
sent to us a real continuousness, and therefore it 
remains in the ideal order. Locke considers time as 
a part of infinite duration, expressed by periodic 
measures such as the revolution of the earth around 
the sun. According to Spencer, a particular time is 
the relation between two states in the series of states 
of consciousness. The abstract notion of a relation of 
aggregated positions between the states of conscious- 
ness constitutes the notion of time in general. To 
this relation Spencer attaches an essentially relative 
character, and attributes relative objectivity to psy- 
chological time alone. For Bergson homogeneous 
time IS neither a property of things nor an essential 
condition of our cognitive faculty; it is an abstract 
schema of succession in general, a pure fiction, which 
nevertheless makes it possible for us to act upon mat- 
ter. But besides this homogeneous time, Bergson 
recognizes a real duration, or^ rather, a multiplicity 
of durations of unequal elasticities which belong to 
the acts of our consciousness as well as to external 
things. The systems of Descartes and of Baumann 
must also be classified as idealistic. 

In opposition to this class of opinions which repre- 
sent the existence of time as purely conceptual, a 
second class represent it as something which has com- 
plete reality outside of our minds. These opinions 
may fairly be described as ultra-realist. Certain 
philosophers, notably Gassendi and the ancient 
Greek Materialists, regard time as a being sui generis^ 
independent of all created things and capable of sur- 
viving the destruction of them all. Infinite in its 
extension, it is the receptacle in which all the events 
of this world are enclosed. Always identical with 
itself, it permeates all things, regulating their course 
and preserving in the uninterrupted flow of its parts 
an absolutely regular mode of succession. (Jthcr 
philosophers, e. g. Clarke and Newton, identify time 
with the eternity of God or regard it as an immediate 
and necessary result of God’s existence, so that, even 
were there no created beings, the continuation of the 
Divine existence would involve as its consequence, 
duration^ or time. These ultra-realist philosophers 
substantialize time; others again make it a complete 
being^ but of the accidental order. For do San 
time 18 an accident sm generis, distinct from all ordi- 
nary accidents; it is constituted as the local movement 
of parts which succeed each other in a continuoiis 
manner, but with perfect uniformity; by this acci- 
dent, which is always inherent in subkance, being and 
the accidents of being continue their existence 
enveloped in a succession which is everywhere and 
always uniform. Lastly, according to Dr. Hallez, 
the substantial existence of beings itself increases 
intrinsically without cessation, and this regular and 
continuous increase is by no means occasional or 
transitory, but always remains a veritable acquisition 
to the being which is its subject. Of this quantitat ive 
increment time is the representation. To sum up, 
all systems of this second class have as their distinc- 
tive characteristic the assertion of an external con- 
crete reality — whether substantial or accidental 
which adequately cortesponds to the abstract con- 
cept of time, so tnat our representation of time is only 
a copy of that reality. * , . . 

Between these two extreme claves of opinions is 
the system proposed by the majority of the Scholas- 
tics, ancient and modem. For them the concept nf 
time is partly subjective, partly objective. It be- 
comes concrete in continuous, notably in local, mo\^- 
ment; but movement becomes time only with the 
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intervention of our intelligence. Time is dehued as 
the measure of movement according to an order of 
anteriority and posteriority {fiufmrm matua mrun- 
dum prius ei po^ienxis). Once local inowinont is 
divided into parts by thought, all the elements of (he 
concept of time are found m it. Motion, bt'mg 
objectively distinct from rest, is something real, if is 
endowed ^uth true continuity; nevertheless, in so far 
as it is divided by the inteihgcnce, it conimns suc- 
cessive parts actually distinct among themselves — 
some anterior, some posterior — between which uc 
place a fleeting present, in (he elaboration of the 
idea of time, therefore, movement furnislies the 
inteUigence with a successive, continuous reality 
which is to be the real object of the concept, while the 
intelligence conceives it in that which it has in rom^ 
mon with all movement — that is without its specific 
and individual notes — and makes it, formally, time, 
by dividing the continuity of the movement, mak- 
ing actual that distinction of parts which the move- 
ment possesses only potentially. In fact, say (he 
Scholastics, we never perceive time apart from niovi^ 
ment, and all our measures of temporal duration ore 
borrowed from local movement, particularlj^ the 
apparent movement of the heavens. 

Whatever be its objectivity, tinic posai^sses three 
inalienable properties. First, it is irreversible; the 
linking of its parts, or the order of their succession, 
cannot be changed; past time does not come back. 
According to Kant, the reason of tliis property is 
found in the application to time of the principle of 
causality. As the parts of time, he says, are to each 
other in the relation of cause to effect, and as the 
cause is essentially antecedent to its effect, it is 
impossible to reverse this relation. According to the 
Scholastics, this immutability is based upon the very 
nature of concrete movement, of whicli one part i« 
essentially anterior to anothr'r. S(?condIy, time is t he 
measure of events in this world. This raises a knotty 
problem, which has so far not been theoretically 
solved. Time can be a permanent measure only if it 
is concretized in a uniform movement. Now, to know 
the uniformity of a movement, we must know not only 
the space traversed, but the velocity of the transit, 
that is the time. Here there is unciuestionahly a 
vicious circle. Lastly, for those who coneretij'^e 
in movement, a much debated question is, whether 
time or movement can be infinite, that is without 
beginning. St, Thomas and some of the Scholastics 
see no absolute impossibility in this, but many mod- 
ern thinkers take a different view. 

St Thomas Ozm»c. de iempnre: Balmhis, tr. BRO^sNaoN. 
der reinen Vemunft; firKNCBR. ^nctplea of 

(London, 1881); Baumann, 

mailk if (Berlin 1809); Behoson, MnU^rr (i an«, 

fParii 1895 : DB SKK.MiMvmc, m.< 

fT.niiV'ftin 1881 V VON OUVIER, Wofl fXflUW. « 

ed!. Munich, 1902V Ihbnkkahk. f 

of Time in Modern Phtloeopky, %hvl (.UW)- ^ 

Tlmotheus and S^pboriM, 

whose feast is observed on Timotheus 

pontificate of M elchiades ^ ^ ^ J nreaehed for 
Ume from Antioch to who latw 

fifteen months and lived w.(h Svlves er, who lajer 

became pope. The prefect of .n^^nallv 

occurs in the earliest St. 

According to a legend of a 

Symphorian of Autun was Awelius 

young man, during the rciga of Marcus Aureiius 


His mother, the Blessed Augusta (f), eaoouraged h&B 
mi his way to execution, 22 August, 178. Bishop 
Luphronius (d, 490) built a handsome church over 
lUN grave, connected with a monastery, which be- 
longcfl to the Congregation of Haintt^icnevi^ve from 
lt>5(> until its suppr(‘8«ioii in 1701. Abbot Oermanus 
later becivnu' Hishop of Paris, where lie dedicated a 
chaiN‘1 U> the saint. 8t, Syinphoriiin is the patron 
siunt of .‘Vutun. His veneration spread at an early 
date through the enipirt' of the Franks. His cult was 
especially popular at Tours; Ht. Gregory relates a 
miracle wrought by the saint, 

Ada Sfi., AugUHt, IV, 530-35, 491; RriKAirr, Acta Meaiyf%m; 
VitiKT, Smnt Sympkorufft «t ton rttUe (2 vol*., Autun. 1801); 
PucasaNc, 4;p%«<xi]»atMr« J, 52. 

GaoKtat. Maiaa. 

Timothy JBlurui. Bee Eutycbiakism; Mono- 

PHYSITES, 


Timothy and Titus, Epistubb to (Thk Pas- 
torals).— Timothy ANP Titub. — S aints Timothy 
an<l Titus were two of the most beloved and trustoa 
diHciples of xSt. Paul, whom they aocompanied in many 
of his journeys. Timothy is mentioned in Acts, xvi, Ij 


Ol ilia 4Cfuri»t\y». a iiinfvujr m im 2^VMa, *, 

xvii, 14, 1x5, 1 ; xviii, 5; xix,22; xx, 4; Rom,, xvi. SH; I 
Cor., iv, 17; 11 Cor., i, 1, 10: Phil., i, 1; ii JO; Col. i, 1; 



AO. . , , , , 

Timothy has been regarde<l by some as the "angel of 
the church of Kphesua", Apoc., ii, 1-17. According 
to the ancient Homan niartyrolop^ he died Bishop ol 
Ephesus. The Bollaudists (24 Jan.) give two hvOB 
of 8t. Timothy, one aacribed to Poly crates fim early 
Bishop of Epnosua, and a contemporary ofBt. Ir^ 
nsDUs) and the other by Metaphrastos, which is merely 
an expansion of the former. The first states that 
during the Neronian persecution St , John iwrived at 
Ephesus, wher<» he lived with St. Timothy until he ww 
exiled to Patnios under Ikmiitiaii. Timothy, who 
was unmarried, continued Hisliop of Ephesus until, 
when be was over eighty years of age, he was mortally 
beaten by the pagans. According to early tradition 
Titus continued aft45r St. Paufs death an Archbishop 
of Crete, an<l died there when he was over ninety. 

Epistles to Timothy and Tmm. — ^Aothenticity. 
—1. hiU^Tuti The remainder of this article 

will he devoted to the important quention of authen- 
ticity, which would really rixju ire a volume for diiwus- 
sion ClathohcH know from the universal trad Jtion 
and infallible tc^aching of the Church tlmt these 
Eoislles are insjured, and from this follows their 
Pftubm; authorship m th(T a-H have been 

written by the Afiostle. There was no real doubt on 
tbiK auesluin until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century; but mwe that time they have been moat 
bitterly attacked bv ( Jerman ftial other writers, rheur 
Meciiom are principally based mi mti^mal evidence 
ami the alleged diflieu It y of fimhng a place for them m 

the lifetime of Ht Paul t' u 

A. Ohieetion from tb<' absence of Pauline vocabu- 
Moffnii a repn^Heniaiive writer of this i^hool, 

writ.-H fKncy. it.l> , IV)- “Fivvouritn I’ljitlmo phrww 

and words arc lotallv wanting. • • ■ 1 1”' ^**'•“1' 

Bittnifiranpc of tiiis .4mngv in voealmlaiy caiMlot 

nuntciv Ik* oxi.lainod ovon whon ono assiRtw the f«)l^ 

wwd Is weiRh* f‘> wx'l' ohanKfi of amMuen- 

Ts ; aT.7n or t.>p.c, lapse of time, 

or Vnile weakness " Is-t u« examine this 

list of favourite Pauline words of the absence of which 

I Cor vi, 1, 9, f»ut not in any of the other 
etuHtlei a#lmiHcd bj br* genuine by this writer. If itB 
alisence he fatal t<» the PastomK why 
I and 11 ThcHS., II O^r., f*al , Pbdip , CoL, ana 
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Philem.? Moreover, the noun Aducla is found in the 
Pastorals, II Tim., ii, 19. . t 

*AKa0af>9'la (uncleanness) does not occur in I Cor., 
Phil, II Thess., and Philem. If that does not tell 
against these Epistles why is it quoted against the 
Pastorals? 

Tlo0€trLa (adoption). — This word is three times in 
Rom., once in Gid., but it does not occur at all in 
I and II Cor., I and II Thess.. Phil., Col, &nd 
Philem. Why its omission should be used against 
the Pastorals is not easy to understand. 

Ilari^p (Our Father). — ^Two expressions, God 
"our Father" and God "the Father" are found in St. 
Paul’s Epistles. The former is frequent in his earlier 
Epistles, viz., seven times in Thess., while the latter 
expression is not used. But in Romans "God our 
Father" appears but once, and "the Father" once. 
In I Cor. we read God "our Father" once, and "the 
Father" twice; and the same has to be saia of II Cor. 
In Gal. we have "our Father" once and "the Father" 
three times. In Phil, the former occurs twice and the 
latter once; in Col. the former only once, and the 
latter three times. "The Father" occurs once in 
each of the Pastoral Epistles, and from the above it is 
evident that it is just as characteristic of St. Paul as 
"our Father", which is found but once in each of the 
Epistles to the Romans, I and II Cor., Gal, and 
Col, and it would be absurd to conclude from this 
that all the remaining chapters were serious. 

AiadijKrj (covenant) occurs twice in Rom., once in 
I Cor., twice in II Cor., thrice in Gal.^ and not at all 
in I and II Thess., Phil, Col, and Philem., admitted 
to be genuine by Moffatt. 

'AiroKaXi5irTeti» (reveal), a word not found in II Cor., 
I Thess., Col, and Philem., and only once in Phil. 

E\e66€pos (free), is not in I and II Thess., II Cor., 
Phil, and Philem., so it is no test of Pauline author- 
ship. Its compounds are not met in I and II Thess.. 
Phil, Col, or Philem., and, with the exception ot 
Gal, in the others sparingly. 

EvtpytTv (to be operative) is seen but once in each 
of Rom., Phil, Col, I and II Thess.; and no one 
would conclude from its absence from the remaining 
portions of these Epistles, which are longer than the 
Pastorals, that they were not written by St. Paul 

Kartpyd^wdai (perform), though several times in 
Rom. and II Cor., and once in I Cor, and in Phil, is 
wanting in I and II Thess., Gal, Col, and Philem., 
which are genuine without it. 

Kaux<£<r^ai (boast), only once in Phil, and in II 
Thess., and not at all in I Thess., Coloss., and Philem. 

Mwpla (folly) is five times in I Cor., and nowhere 
else in St. Pauls Epistles. 

But we need not weary the reader by going through 
the entire list. We have carefully examined every word 
with the like results. With perhaps a single excep- 
tion, ever^ word is absent from several of St. Pauls 
genuine Epistles, and the exceptional word occurs but 
once in some of them. The examination shows that 
this list does not afford the slightest argument against 
the Pastorals, and that St. Paul wrote a great deal 
without using such words. The compilation of such 
lists is likely to leave an erroneous impression on the 
mind of the unguarded reader. By a similar process, 
with the aid of a concordance, it could be proved that 
every Epistle of St. Paul has an appearance of spuri- 
ousness. It could be shown that Galatians, for in- 
stance, does not contain many words that are found 
in ^me of the other Epistles. A method of reasoning 
which leads to such erronwus conclusions should be 
discredited; and when writers make very positive 
statements on the strenirth of such misleading lists in 
order w) get rid of whole books of Scripture, their other 
as^rtmns should not be readily taken for granted. 

5*. pbjection from the use of particles. — Gertain 
prides and prepositions are wanting. Jtilicher in 
ms Introd. to the New Test. ", p. 181, writes: "The 


fact that brings conviction [against the Pastorals] is 
that many words which were indispensable to Paul 
are absent from the Pastoral Epistles, e.^. Apa, 5*6, 
di&rt. ” But, as Jacquier points out, nothing can be 
concluded from the absence of particles, because St. 
Pauls employment of them is not uniform, and sev- 
eral of them are not found in his unquestioned Epis- 
tles. Dr. Hcadlam, an Anglican writer, pointed out 
in a paper read at the Church Congress, in 1904, 
that Apa occurs twenty-six times in the four Epis- 
tles of the second group, only three times in all the 
others, but not at all in Col, Phil, or Philem. Ai6 
occurs eighteen times in Rom., Gal. and Cor., but 
not at all in Col. or II Thess. The word Si&ri does 
not occur in II Thess., II Cor., Eph., Col, or Philem. 
We find that iweira does not appear at all in Rom., 
II (Dor., Phil, (Dol, II Thess., and Philem., nor in 
in I Thess., Col, and Philem. It is unnecessary 
to go through the entire catalogue usually given by 
opponents, for the same phenomenon is discovered 
throughout. Particles were required in the argu- 
mentative portions of St. Pauls Epistles, but they are 
used very sparingly in the practical parts, which re- 
semble the Pastorals. Their employment, too, de- 
pended greatly on the character of the amanuensis. 

C. Objection from Hapax Legomena . — The great 
objection to the Pastorals is the admittedly large 
number of hapax legomena found in them. Work- 
man (Expository Times, VII, 418) taking the term 
"hapax legomenon" to mean any word used in a par- 
ticular Epistle and not again occurring in the New 
Testament, found from Grimm-Thayer's "Lexicon" 
the following numbers of hapax legomena: Rom. 113, 

I Cor. no, II Cor. 99, Gal 34, Eph. 43, Phil. 41, 
Col 38, I Thess. 23, II Thess. 11, Philem. 5, I 
Tim. 82, II Tim. 53, Titus 33. The numbers have to 
be somewhat reduced as they contain words from 
variant readings. These figures would suggest to 
most people, as they did to Dean Farrar, that the 
number of peculiar words in the Pastorals does not call 
for any special explanation. Mr. Workman, how- 
ever, thinks that for scientific purposes the propor- 
tionate length of the Epistles should be taken into 
account. He calculated the average number of 
hapax legomena occurring on a page of Westcott and 
Hort’s text with the following results: II Thessalo- 
nians 3-6, Philemon ^Galatians 41, I Thessalonians 

4- 2, Romans 4-3, I (Jorinthians 4-6, Ephesians 4-9, 

II Corinthians 6- 10, Colossians 6-3, Philippians 6-8, 
II Timothy 11, Titus and I Timothy 13. The pro- 
portion of hapax legomena in the Pastorals is large, 
but when compared with Phil, it is not larger than 
that between II Cor. and II Thess. It has to be 
noted that these increase in the order of time. 

Workman gives a two-fold explanation. First, a 
writer as he advances in life uses more strange words 
and involved constructions, as is seen on comparing 
Carlyle’s "Latter-Day Pamphlets" and his "Heroes 
and Hero-Worship". Secondly, the number of un- 
usual words in any author is a variable quantity. He 
has found the average number of hapax legomena per 
page of Irving’s one-volume edition of Shakespeare’s 
plays to be as follows: "Love’s Labour Lost" 7-6, 
‘(jomedy of Errors" 4-5, "Two Gentlemen of 
Verona" 3-4, "Romeo and Juliet" 5*7, "Henry VI, 
pt. 3" 3'5, "Taming of the Shrew" 51, "Midsummer 
Night’s Dream" 6-8, "Richard II" 4-6, "Richard 
III" 4*4, "King John" 5-4, "Merchant of Venice" 

5- 6 "Henry IV, pt. I" 9-3, "pt. II ’’ 8, "Henry V’’ 8-3, 
Merry Wives of Windsor’’ 6*9, "Much Ado About 

Nothing" 4*7, "As You Like It" 6*4, "Twelfth 
Nieht" 7 . 5 , "All’s Well" 6-9, "JuHus C^sar" 3-4 
Measure for Measure” 7, “Tronus and Cressida 
101, “Macbeth” 9-7, “OtheUo” 7-3, “Anthony and 
C^patra” 7-4, “Coriolanus” 6-8, “King Lear” 9-7; 

' Timon” 6-2, “Cynabeline” 67, “The Tempest’ 
9-3, “Titus Andronicus” 4-9, “Winter’s 'Tale” 8, 
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^'Hamlet'; 10-4, ‘‘Henry VIir» 4 3, “Periclea^' 5 2 
For a s^ilar^gument on Dante see Butler’s “Para- 


Merchant of Venice"' 148. This scrutiny of the 
words peculiar to each play throws light on another 
difficulty in the Pastorals, viz, the recurrence of such 
expressions as “a faithful saying"', “sound words”, 
etc. “Moon-calf” occurs five tunes in “The Tem- 
pest”, and nowhere else; “pulpit” six times in one 
scene of “Julius Caesar ” and never elsewhere ; “ hovel ” 
five times in “King Lear”; “mountaineer” four times 
in “Cymbeline”, etc. Compare, “God forbid”, juft 
yiyoiro of Gal., Rom., once in I Cor. — not in the other 
Epistles of St. Paul. “Sound words” was used by 
Philo before St. Paul, in whom it may be due to 
intercourse with St. Luke. (See Plurnptre's list of 
words common to St. Luke and St. Paul, quoted in 
Farrar's “St. Paul”, I, 481.) 

Mr. Workman has overlooked one point in his veiy 
useful article. The hajMx tegomena are not evenly 
distributed over the Epistles; they occur in grimj^s. 
Thus, more than half of those in Col. are found in 
the second chapter, where a new subject is dealt with 
(see Abbott, “Crit. . . . Comment, on Ep. to the 
Ephes. and to the Coloss.” in “Intemat. Crit. Com- 
ment.”), This is as high a proportion a« in any 
chapter of the Pastorals. Something similar is ob- 
servable in II Cor., Thess., etc. Oyer sixty out of the 
seventy-five kapax legomena in I Tim. occur in forty- 
four verses, where the words, for the most part, natu- 
rally arise out of the new subjects treated of. The 
remaining two-thirds of the Epistle have m few hapaz 
legomena as any other portion of St. Paul's writings. 
Compounds of Sedac^K-, often objected to, 

are ateo found in his other Epistles. 

The “Authorship of the Piistoral Epistles” was 
discussed in “The Church Quarterly” in October, 
1906, and January, 1907. In the first the writer 
pointed out that the anti-Pauline hypothesis 
sented more difficulties than the Pauline; and in the 
second he made a detailed examination of the hapax 
legomena. Seven ty-threc of these are found in the 
Septuagint, of which St. Paul was a diligent studmit, 
and any of them might just as well have been used by 
him as by an imitator. Ten of the remainder an* sug- 
gested by Septuagint words, e. g. dw^ficaKos II Tim., 
li, 24, &p€^iKa,Kla Wisd., ii, 9; dvrL9€(ris 1 Tun., yi, 20, 
dvTl0€Tot Job, xxxii, 3; avBcmlv 1 Tim., n, 12, 

Wisd., xii, 6; yeveaXoyla I Tim., i, 4, Tit., m, 9; 
y€ytakoy€tv I Par., v, 1; irdpoivos I lim., ^ Wu'" 
7, iro/>om?v l8„ xli. 12, etc Twenty-eight of the 
words now left are found m the classics, and thirteen 
more in Aristotle and Polybius. Strabo, Ixim 
B. c., enables us to eliminate All th^e 

worefa formed part of the Greek lan^age current up 
to St. Paul's time and as well known to him as to any- 
body at the end of the first century, 
by an author contemporary with St. Paul 
B^jably be supposed to have 
himself as to a subsequent imitator. / 

mav deduct eight of the remaining wor<te, which are 
to ^Pastorals and Philo 

porarv of St. Paul. In dealing with the nftv remain 
Kte the t£u? 

fairly^accounts for etc. 


ably coined for the occasion. The element of pure 
chance in language accounts for “parchments”, 
cloak , and “ stomach ” : he had no occasion to speak 
about such things previously j nor of a pagan 
“prophtX”. Seven or the remaining words are dealt 
with on the modest principle that words formed from 
comwsitjon or derivation from admittedly Pauline 
words may more reasonably be supposed to come from 
St. Paul himsedf than from a purely hypothetical imi- 
tator, e. g. alpfTiKdt, adj., Tit., iii, 10; I C5or., 

xij 19; Gal., v, 20; dititxrift^ 1 Tim., i, 13; Jtii/rfU', Rom., 
xii, 14, etc.; II Tim., iv, 3; M 

I^m., Xli, LXXf etc. Five other words are de- 
rived from liiblicai words and would as easily have 
occurred to Ht. Paul as to a later writer. The remain- 
ing words, about twenty, are disposed of separately. 

instead of rc^owrla, for the second cann- 
ing of Christ, is not against the Pastorals, because St. 
Paul’s usage in this matter is not uniform. We have 
if i)pjpa in I ThtMsw., v, 2, I Cor., i, 8, v, 6; 

4 dw 9 Kd\v\l/it in II Thess., i, 17; and ^ rib 

Topovfflat aifroO in II Thess., ii, 8, Lilley (“Pastoral 
Epistles”, Edinburgh, 1901, p. 48) states that out 
of the 897 words w>ntained in the Pastorals 726 
are common to them and the other books of 
the New Testament, and two-thirds of the entire 
vocabulary are found in the other Epistles of St. 
Paul; and this is the proportion of common words 
found in Galatians and Romans. The same writiar, 
in his complete list of 171 hajMX legomena in the Pas- 
torals, jKiints out tluit 1 13 of these are classical words, 
that is, belonging U> the vocabulary of one well ac- 
quainted with Greek; and it is not surprising that so 
many are found in thest* Epistles which were ^dressed 
to two disciples well oducatcHl in the Greek langu^e. 
Another point much insistetl upon by objectors is a 
certain limited literary or verbal affinity oonnectiiyf 
the Piistorals with Luke and Acts and therefore, it is 
asserted, pointing to a late date. But in reality this 
connexion is in their favour, as there is a strong iend- 
enev of modern criticism to acknowledge the Lucan 
authorship of these two books, and Hamack has 
written two volumes to prove it («<ie LtrxK. Goaesi. 
OF Saint). He has now added a third U) »m>w that 
they were written bv St. Luke before a. d. 64. When 
the PasU)ralH were written, Bt. Luke was the constant 
companion of St Paul, and may have acted as his 
amanuensis. This nitercourse would doubtless have 
influeneed St. Paul’s vocabulary, and would account 
for such exproHsioJiH lis dya$o 0 fiytitf of 1 Tim., vL 18, 
dya 0 oiro€cv of I^uki*, vi, 9, dyafiovpywtt^, contracted from 
ayaeotn^tv, Acts, xiv, 17 St. Paul has 
dya06v itom , ii, U) — From all that Ima been said, 
it IS not Hurrirismg that Thayer, in his translation 
of Grimm’s ^'Uxiam”, wrote: “The monumentjU 
misjudgments commit, ted by some who have made 
questions of authorship turn on vocabulary alone, will 
deter siiidiints, it is to be hopcxl. from misusing the 
lists exhibiting th(* peculiarities of the seveml rwks. 

D. Objection from style The comparative ab- 
sence of rugg(*<I fervour, thf* snuKither now, the heap- 
inn UP of words, ail tioinf to another sign-manual 
than that of fhiul'' (Knov. Bil») -IWisply the name 
thinK could he imairmt Home of Hi, i'ttul » o^«r 

EpiHtlos, an<l a^aiuHl lar^c aecfionH <if the reminder. 
All critics admit that large portions of the PaetonU* 
are so much like Kt, Paul’s writiiiRs that they An- 
ally maintain that they arc taken from fragnwnto of 
Kcnuine letters of the Awstic fnote 
aiscordant attempts have been m^e to 
portions from the rest, but with so little mic^ 
Juheher confesHOS that the thmc is impossibte. ^ 
the other hand, it is 

acholars tliat all three Epistles are from the pen of me 
and the same writer. That being the oam, and rt 
Ijeing impossible to deny that poitionii 
Sble from the rest are by Bt. Paul, it foUowa that the 
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early and universal tradition ascribing the whole of 
them to the Apostle is correct. 

As we pass from one to another of the four groups 
of St. Paul’s Epistles — (1) Thessalonians; (2) Gala- 
tian^ Corinthians, Romans; ( 3 ) Captivity Epistles; 
(4) Pastorals — we observe considerable differences 
of style side by side with very marked and charac- 
teristic resemblances, and that is precisely what we 
find in the case of the Pastorals. There are some 
striking points of connexion between them and 
Phil., the Epistle probably nearest to them in date; 
but there are many resemblances in vocabulary, style, 
and ideas connecting them with portions of all the 
other Epistles, especially with the practical parts. 
There are, for instance, forty-two passages connect- 
ing I Tim. with the earlier Epistles. The terms are 
nearly identical, but display an amount of liber^ 
denoting the working of tne same independent mind, 
not a conscious imitation. The Pastorals show 
throughout the same marks of originality as are 
found in all the writings of the Apostle. There are 
similar anacolutha, incomplete sentences, play on 
words, long drawn periods, like comparisons, etc. 
The Pastorals are altogether practical, and therefore 
do not show the rugged fervour of style confined, for 
the most part, to the controversial and argumenta- 
tive portions of his large epistles. (See the very valu- 
able book by James, ^‘Genuineness and Authorship 
of the Pastoral Epistles”, London, 1906; also Jac- 
quier, and Lilley.) It may be well to note, in this 
connexion, that Van Steenkiste, professor at the 
Catholic Seminary of Bruges, asserted, as long ago as 
1876. that the inspiration of the Pastorals and their 
Pauline authorship would be sufficiently safeguarded 
if we accepted the view that they were written in the 
name and with the authority of the Apostle by one 
of his companions, say 8t. Luke, to whom he dis- 
tinctly explained what had to be written, or to whom 
he gave a written summary of the points to be de- 
veloped, and that when the letters were finished, St. 
Paul read them through, approved them, and signed 
them. This, he thinks, was the way in which “He- 
brews”, also, was written (S, Pauli Epistolae, II, 283). 

E. objection from the advanced state of church 
organization. — This objection is adecmately answered 
in the articles Hierarchy of the Early Church, 
Bishop, etc. See also “The Establishment of the 
Episcopate” in Bishop Gore’s “Orders and Unity” 
(London, 1909), 115. The seven, St. Stephen. Philip, 
etc., were set aside for their ministry by the Apostles 
by prayer and the laying on of hands. Immediately 
after this we read that they were filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and preached with weat success (Acts, vi, 
vii). From St. Luke’s usual method we may con- 
clude that a similar ceremony was employed by the 
Apostles on other occasions when men were set aside 
to be deacons, presbyters, or bishops. We read of 
presbyters with the Apostles at an early date in 
Jerusalem (Acts, xv, 2) and according to the earliest 
tradition, St. James the Less was appointed bishop 
there on the dispersion of the Apostles, and succeeded 
by his cousin Simeon in a. d. 62. Sts. Paul and Bar- 
nabas ordained priests in every church at Derbe, 
Lystra, Antioch of Pisidia, etc. (Acts, xiv, 22), 
Bishops and priests, or presbyters, are mentioned in 
St. Paul’s speech at Miletus (Acts, xx, 28). In his 
first Epistle (I Thess., v, 12) St. Paul speaks of rulers 
who were over them in the Lord, — see also Rom., xii, 
8; “governments” are referred to in I Cor., xii, 28, 
and “Pastors” in Eph., iv, 11. St. Paul wrote “to all 
the saints in Christ Jesus, who are at Philippi, with 
the bishops and deacons” (Phil., i, 1). 

In Rom., xii, 6-^, 1 Cor., xii, 28, Eph., iv, 11, St. 
Paul is not giving a list of offices in the Church, but 
of charismatic gifts (for the meaning of which see 
Hierarchy op the Early Church). Those who 
were endowed with supernatural and transitory char- 


ismata were subject to the Apostles and presumably 
to their delegates. Side by side with the possessors 
of such gifts we read of “rulers”, “governors”, “pas- 
tors”. and in other places of “bishops”, “priests”, 
and ‘^‘deacons”. These, we may lawfully assume, 
were appointed under the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost by the Apostles, by prayer and laying on of 
hands. Amongst these so appointed before a. d. 64 
there were certainly ordained deacons, priests, and 

g ossibly bishops also. If so they had bishop’s orders, 
ut the limits of their jurisdiction were not as yet, 
perhaps, very clearly defined, and depended alto- 
gether on the will of the Apostles. It is assuredly in 
the highest flegree likely that the .jostles, towards 
the end of their lives and as the Church extended 
more and more, ordained and delegated others to ap- 
point such priests and deacons as they had been in 
the habit of appointing themselves. The earliest 
tradition shows that such a thing took place in Home 
by A. D. 67 ; and there is nothing more advanced than 
this in the Pastorals. Timothy and Titus were con- 
secrated deh'gates to rule with Apostolic authority 
and appoint deacons, priests, and Tbishops (probably 
synonymous in these Epistles). 

But a further objection is raised as follows: “The 
distinctive element, however, i. e. the prominence 
assigned to Timothy and Titus is intelligible only 
on the supposition that the author had specially 
in view the ulterior end of vindicating the evangelic 
succession of contemporary episcopi and other office 
bearers where this was liable for various reasons to be 
challenged. . . . The craving (visible in Clem. Rom.) 
for continuity of succession as a guarantee of au- 
thority in doctrine (and therefore in discipline) under- 
lies the efforts of this Paulinist to show that Timothy 
and Titus were genuine heirs of Paul” (Ency. 
Bib., IV). — If this craving is visible in St. Clement of 
Rome, who was a disciple of the Apostles there and 
wrote less than thirty years after their death, it is 
surely more likely that he was maintaining an or- 
ganization established by them than that he was de- 
fending one of which they were ignorant. If these 
Epistles were written against people who challenged 
the authority of bishops and priests about a. d. 100, 
why is it that these opponents did not cry out against 
forgeries written to confute themselves? But of all 
this there is not the slightest slired of evidence. 

F. Objection. No room for them in the life-time 
of St. Paul. — The writer in the “Ency. Bib.” is never 
tired of accusing the defenders of the Epistles of 
making gratuitous assumptions, though he allows 
himself considerable liberty in that respect through- 
out his article. It is a gratuitous assertion, for ex- 
ample, to state that St. Paul was put to death at the 
end of the first Roman captivity, a. d. 63 or 64. 
Christianity was not yet declared a religio ilhcita, 
and according to Roman law there was nothing de- 
serving of death against him. He was arrested to 
save him from the Jewish mob in Jerusalem. The 
Jews did not appear against him during the two years 
he was kept in prison. Agrippa said he could have been 
delivered had ne not appealed to Caesar, so there was 
no real charge against him when he was brought be- 
fore the emperor’s or his representative’s tribunal. 
The Epistles written during this Roman captivity 
show that he expected to be soon released (^Philem., 
22; Phil., ii, 24). Lightfoot, Hamack, ana others, 
from the words of Clem. Rom. and the Muratoriaii 
Fragm'ent, think that he was not only released, but 
that he actually carried out his design of visiting 
Spain. During the years from 63-67 there was ample 
time to visit Crete and other places and write I Tim 
and Titus. II Tim. was written from his second 
Roman prison soon before his death. 

G. Objection from the errors condemned. ‘-—It 
said that the errors referred to in the Pastorals did 
not exist in St. Paul’s time, though the most ad- 
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vanced critics (Ency. Bib.) have now abanflonod 
the theory (maintained with ^reat confidence in the 
nineteenth century) that the Epistles were written 
against Marcion and other Gnostics about the mid- 
dle of the second century. It is now conceded that 
they were known to Sts. Ignatius and Polv(*arp, and 
therefore written not later than the end of the first 
century or early part of the second. It requires a 
keen critical sense to detect at that tune the existence 
of errors at the time of Ignatius, the seeds of which 
did not exist thirty or forty years earlier, or of 
which St. Paul could not have foreseen the develop- 
ment. “The environment is marked by incipitmt 
phases of what afterwards blossomixl oiit into the 
Gnosticism of the second century “ (Ency. Bib.) • — but 
the incipient phases of Gnosticism are liow placed i^y 
competent scholars at a much earlier date than that 
indicated by this writer. No known system of 
Gnosticism corresponds with the errors mentioned 
in the Pastorals; in reply to this, however, it is said 
that the “errors are not given m detail to avoid un- 
due anachronisms^^ (ibid.). Sometimes opponents of 
the authenticity unfairly attack the actual contents, 
but here the Epistles are condemned for “contents’ 
which they do not contain. An amusing instance of 
the precariousness of the subjective method is seen in 
this same article (Ency. Bib.). The writer arguing 
against the Epistles on the subject of greetings says 
that “Philemon is the one private note of Paul ex- 
tant We are suddenly brought up, however, by a 
note (editorial?) within square brackets: “compare, 
however, Philemon.” On turning to Philemon we 
find van Manen asserting, with equal confidence, that 
the Apostle had nothing whatsoever to do with that 
Epistle, and he supports his statement by the same 
kind of subjective arguments and assertions that 
we find running through the article on Timothy 
and Titus. He even throws out the absurd sug- 
gestion that Philemon was based on the letter of Pliny, 
which is given in full by Lightfoot in his edition of 
Philemon. 

Hort in his “Judaistic Christianity” (Umdon, 
1898), 130-48, does not believe that the errors of the 
Pastorals had any connexion with (Gnosticism, and he 
gives a very full reply to the objection with which we 
are dealing. With Weiss he clears the ground by 
making some important distinctions: (1) We must 
distinguish prophecies about future false teachens, 
which imply that germs, to say the least, of the 
future evils are already perceptible (1 Tim., iv, 1-3; 
II Tim., iii, 1-5, iv, 3) from warnings about the pres- 
ent; (2) The perversities of individuals like Alex- 
ancler, Hymenseus, and Philetus must not be taken as 
direct evidence of a general stream of false teaming, 
(3) Non-Christian teachers, the corrupters of Ctois- 
tian belief, must not be confounded with misguided 
Christians. The errors which St. Paul easily foresaw 
would arise amongst false Christians and pagans can- 
not be urged against the Epistles as if they had 
already arisen. Hort makes out a good ctise that 
there is not the smallest trace of Gnosticism in the 
existing errors amongst the Ephesian 
Christians, which are treateil more as tnyiahti^ than 
serious errors. “The d.ity laid on and 

Titus is not that of refuting dcailly errore, but of ke^ 
ing themselves clear, and warning "‘.hprs 
clear of mischievous trivialilKji usurping 
of religion. ” He shows that all th^e errors have evi- 
dent marks of JudaLstic origin. The ‘hat St. 
Irenffius, Hegesippus, and otheni used the words of 
the Pastorals against the Gnostics of t?*® 
tury is no proof that Gnostici.sm was in the mind of 
thew author. Words of Scripture have b^n em- 
ployed to confute heretics in every ag . 
wys, is true of the expr^mns 
40^apros, aldiv, iiri<l>dv€ux, which have to be f 
theiTorciinary sense. “ There is not the faintest sign 
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that such words ha\"e any reference to what we call 
Gnostic terms.” 

Hort takes yep€a\oylai in much the same sense in 
which It was employed by Polybius, IX, ii, 1, and 
i-)i(Kiorus Siculus, 1 \ , i. to mean stories, legends, 
myths of the founders of states, “Several of these 
early historians, or ‘ logographers ’ are known to 
have written books of this kind entitle<i rfi*««X<ry(tt 4 , 
revfaXoyticd (e. g. Hecatieub, Acusilanus, Simonides 
tlie \ ounger, who bore the title A Fci^XAyot, tm did 
also Phcnx’ydes) ” (p. 13fi). Philo mclude<l under tA 
y€Pta\oyiK6v all pnmitiye human history in the Pen* 
tat ouch, A fortiori this term could be applied by St. 
Paul to the rank growth of legend respecting the 
Patriarchs, etc.j such as we find in the “Book of 
Jubilees” and m the “Haggaila”. This was con- 
demned by him as trashy and unwholesome. The 
other contemporary errors are of a like Jewish char* 
acter. Hort takas dyrlB§<nt r^t ypij^tiat to 

refer to the casuistry of the scribes such as we find in 
the “Halacha”, just as thcMO^* ami ytfwXoylai dee- 
ignate frivolities such as are contained in the Hair* 
gada. 

But is it not possible that these (drrt$4^§ii 

yuuxrMuts) refer to the system of intei 7 >reta- 
tion devclop<Ml later in the Kabbala, of which a eon* 
veuient description is given in Gigot’s “General Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures”, p. 411? 
(see also “Kabbala” in “Jewish Encvclopedia ” and 
Vigoroux, “ Diet, de la Bible”). He who followed only 
the literal meaning of the text of the Hebrew Bibfe 
had no real knowledge, or yv^tnt^ of the deep mysteries 
contained in the let ters and words of Scripture. By 
notankon words were constructed from tiie initials of 
several, or sentences formed by using the letters of a 
word as initials of words. By gkamatria the nu- 
merical values of lett(*rs were used, and words of equal 
numerical value were substituted for each other and 
new combinations form(‘d. By themura the alphabet 
was divided into two equal parts, and the letters of 
one half on being substituted for the exirresponding 
k'tters of the other half, in the text, brought out the 
hidden sense of tlie Scripture. These systems date 
back to tini(^ immemorial. They weixs borrowed 
from the Jews by the Gnostics of the ae<H>nd century, 
and were known to some of the early Fathers, ana 
were probably in use before Apostolic times. Now 
dvrietaii may mean not only opposition or contrast, 
but also the change or trans]:H>Hition of letters. In 
this way dvrlBtcriX rift )^§v6uft>^fu>v ytn&crtm would mean 
the falsely-called knowledge which consists in the in- 
terchange of letters just referred to. 

Again, we read: “The mischievous feature about 
them was their finisence within the churches and their 
combination of plausible errors with apparent, even 
ostentatious, fiflelity to principles of the faith — a 
trouble elsewluTe reflected Acte XX. 29f. in con- 
nexion with the Ephesian church towards the end of 
the first century” (Ency. Bib.). We do not ad- 
mit that Acts, XX, was written towards the end of the 
first century. The best schiJars hold it was writ- 
ten bv St. Luke long bi-fonq atul so the critics of the 
Epistles, having without prisif <iated the compo- 
sition of a genuine early New-Testarnent b<xik at 
the end of th(‘ first century, on tlie strength of that 
performance endeavour to discredit three whole 
bcKiks of Scripture. ^ 

I. Miscellaneous objections.— -We bring togetner 
under this heiuling a number of objections that are 
found scattered in the text, f(K»t-notes, sul)-foot-note8, 
of the article in the “Ency. (1) “The con- 

cern to keep the widow class under the. bishop « 
trol is thoroughly siib-atmsUdic (cp. Ign. ad Poly- 
carp iv 5)”.— That would not prove that it was not 
Apostolic as well. On reading the only P»«ja«e 
ferring to widows (1 Tim., v) we get a totaflydifferent 
impression from the one conveyed here. The great 
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aim of the writer of the Epistle appears 
vent widows from becoming a burden on the Church, 
and to point out the duty of their relatives to suppt^t 
them. Thirty years before the death of 8t. Paul the 
^ven were appointed to look after the poor widows of 
Jerusalem; and it is absurd to suppose that during all 
that time no regulations were made as to who should 
receive support, and who not. Some few of those 
who were “widows indeed” probably held offices like 
deaconesses, of whom we read in Rom., xvi, 1, and 
who were doubtless under the direction of the Apostles 
and other ecclesiastical authorities. The supposition 
that nothing was “done in order”, but that every- 
thing was aflowed to go at random, has no support 
in St. Paul’s earlier Epistles. 

(2) “The curious antipathy of the writer to sec- 

ond marriages on the part of the presbyters, episcopi, 
diaconi, and widows is Quite un-Pauline, but 

corresponds to the more general feeling prevalent in 
the second century throughout the churchy.” — 
That state of feeling throughout the churches in the 
second century should make an objector pause. Its 
Apostolic origin is its best explanation, and there is 
nothing whaSoever to show that it was un-Pauline. 
It was St. Paul who wrote as follows at a much earlier 
date (I Cor., vii) : “I would that all men were even as 
myself: . . . But I say to the unmarried, and to 
the widows: It is good for them if they so continue, 
even as I . . . But I would have you to be without 
solicitude. He that is without a wife, is solicitous 
for the things of the Lord, how he may please God. 
But he that is with a wife, is solicitous for the things 
of the world, how he may please his wife: and he is 
divided ... He that giveth his virgin in marriage, 
doth well: and he that giveth her not, doth better.’’ 
It would oe rash to suppose that St. Paul, who wrote 
thus to the Corinthians, in general, could not shortly 
before his death require that those who were to take 
the place of the Apostles and hold the highest offices 
in the Church should not have been married more 
than once. 

(3) “The distinctive element, however, i. e. the 
prominence assipied to Timothy and Titus, is intelli- 
gible only on the supposition that the author had 
specially in view the ulterior end of vindicating the 
legitimate evangelic succession of contemporary epis- 
copi and other office-bearers in provinces where this 
was liable for various reasons to be challenged” (in 
the beginning of the second century). — Thousands 
have read these Epistles, from their very first ap- 
pearance until now, without such a conclusion sug- 
gest inj^ itself to them. If this objection means any- 
thing it means that the Apostles could not assign 
prominent positions to any of their disciples or del^ 
gates; which runs counter to what we read of Tim- 
othy and Titus in the earlier Epistles of St, Paul. 

(4) “The prominence given to ‘teaching' Qualities 
shows that one danger of the contemporary churches 
1^ largely in the vagaries of unauthorized teachers 
(Did., xvi). The author’s cure is simple: Better let 
the episcopus himself teach! Better let those in au- 
thority be responsible for the instruction of the or- 
dinary members! Evidently teaching was not orig- 
inally or usually (I Tim., v, 17) a function of pres- 
byters, but abuses had led by this time, as the Didache 
proves, to a need of combining teaching with or- 
ganised church authority. ’’—What a lot of meaning 
18 read into half a dozen words of these Epistles! In 
the very first Epistle that St. Paul wrote we read: 
“And we beseech you, brethren, to know them who 
labour among you, and are over you in the Lord, and 
adnionish you : That you esteem them more abundantly 
m charity, for their work’s sake” (I Thess.. v, 12-13). 
The capacity for teaching was a gift, probably a natu- 
ml working through God’s grace for the good of 
the Church (see Hierarchy of the Early Church), 
and there was no reason why the Apostle, who at- 


tached so much importance to teaching when speak- 
ing of his own work, should not require that those 
who were selected to rule the Churches and carry on 
his work should be endowed with the aptitude for 
teaching. In Eph., iv, 11. we find that the same per- 
sons were “pastors and doctors”. The writer who 
makes this objection does not admit that real bishops 
and priests existed in Apostolic times; so this is what 
his assertion imphes: When the Apostles died there 
were no bishops and priests. After some time they 
originated somewhere and somehow, and spread all 
over the Church, During a considerable time they 
did not teach. Then they began to monopohze 
teaching, and the practice spread everywhere, and 
finally the Pastorals were written to confirm this 
state of affairs, which h^ no sanction from the 
Apostles, though these bishems thought otherwise. 
And all this happened before St. Ignatius wrote, in a 
short period of thirty or forty years, a length of time 
spanned say from 1870 or 1880 till 1912 — a rapid 
state of development indeed, which has no docu- 
mentary evidence to support it, and which must have 
taken place, for the most part, under the very eyes 
of the Apostles St. John and St. Philip, and of Timothy, 
Titus, (Jlemcnt, Ignatius, Polvcarp, and other disci- 
ples of the Apostles. The early Christians had more 
respect for Apostolic traditions than that. 

(5) “Baptism is almost a sacrament of salvation 
(Tit., iii, 5).” — It is quite a sacrament of salvation, 
not only here, but in the teaching of Christ, in the 
Acts, and in St. Paul’s Epistles to the Romans, I Co- 
rinthians, Galatians, and Colossians, and in I Pet., iii, 
21 . 

(6) “Faith is tending to become more than ever 
jides qiuB creditur.’ ’ — But it appears as fides qua credi- 
tur in I Tim , i, 2, 4, 5, 14; ii, 7, 15; iii, 9, 13; iv, 6, 12; 
vi, 11; II Tim., i, 5, 13; ii^ 18, 22; iii, 10, 15; Tit., 
ii, 2, etc.^ while it is used in the earlier Epistles not 
only subjectively but also objectively. See Tlans in 
Preuschen, “ Handworterbuch zum griech. N. Testa- 
ment. ” Faith is^es quee creditur only nine times out 
of thirty-three passages where irl^ns occurs in the 
Pastorals. 

(7) “The church to this unmystical author is no 
longer the bride or the body of Christ but God’s build- 
ing or rather familia dei, quite in the neo-Cathohe 
style.” There are several genuine Epistles of St. 
Paul in which the Church is neither called the body 
nor the bride of Christ, and in calling it a building he 
was only following his Master who said: “On this 
rock I will build my Church. ” The idea of a spiritual 
building is quite Pauline. “For we know, if our 
earthly house of this habitation be dissolved, that we 
have a building of God, a house not made with hands, 
eternal in heaven” (II Cor., v, 1); “And I have so 

E reached this gospel, not where Christ was named, 
5 St I should buila upon another man’s foundation” 
(Rom., XV, 20); “For if I build up again the things 
which I have destroyed, I make myself a prevari- 
cator” (Gal., ii, 18); “Let us work good to all men, 
but especially to those who are of the household of 
the faith” (Gal., vi, 10); “You are fellow citizens with 
the saints, and the domestics of God, built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief comer stone: in whom all the 
building, being framed together, groweth up into a 
holy temple in the Lord. In whom you also are built 
together into an habitation of God in the Spirit 
(Eph., ii, 19-22); “You are God’s budding. Ac- 
cording to the grace of Gk)d that is given to me as a 
wise architect, I have laid the foundation. . • • 
Know you not, that you are the temple of God, and 
that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?” (I Cor , lu, 
9-17; compare I Pet.^ ii, 5; “Be you also as living 
stones built up, a spiritual house^’; and I Pet., ly, 
17: “For the time is, that judgment should begin 
at the house of God. And if first at us, what shalJ 
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(^? ) There w a development m St. Paul's u.v of 
the (wmpaxisons body and bride, which is exact Iv 
p^aUeled by his use of the words buildiiiR and tem- 
ple. They are applied first to individuals, then to com- 
inumties and finally to the whole Church (see Gav- 
P‘?^- of Sibl.”, s.v. Church). * 

(8) items of the creed, now rapidly crystaiiizinir 
in Rome and Asia Minor, are conveyed partly m 
hymnal fragments, which like those in the Ai^ocalypse 
of John, sprang from the cultus of the churches” 
There are fragments of the Creed in 1 Cor. (see Co- 
rinthians, Epistles to the, The First Epidle^-Its 
teaching) i and there were hymns in use several years 
before St. Paul’s death. He wrote to the Colossians 
(iii, 16): /'Let the word of Christ dwell m you abun- 
dantly, in all wisdom : teaching and admomshing one 
another in psalms, hymns, and spiritual canticles'' 
(cf. Eph., V, 19). The objections from the '‘Faithful 
Sayings” are fully answered in Janies, “The Genuine- 
ness of the Pastorals” (I.rondon, 1906), 182“G. 

(9) “No possible circumstances could make Paul 
oblivious (through three separate letters) of God's 
fatherhood, of the believing man's union with Jesus, 
of the power and witness of the Spirit, or of roconeilia- 
tion.’ * These doctrines are not quite forgotten : I 
Tim., i, 15; 11 , G; II Tim., i, 2, 9; ii, 13; Tit., i, 4; 
iii, 4, 5, 7. There was no necessity to dwell ujKin 
them as he was writing to disciples well acquainted 
with his teaching, and the purpose of th(‘ Eiiistles 
was to meet new problems. Besides, this objection 
could be brought against large portions of the genuine 
Epistles. 

There are several other objections but they are so 
flimsy that they cannot present any difficulty What 
Sanday wrote in 1896 in his ‘Tuspiratioii” (London) 
is still true: “It may be assiTted without fear of con- 
tradiction that notlung really un-Paulm(; has been 
proved in any of the disputed epistles ” 

II. External Evidence. — The Pauline authorship of 
the Pastorals was never doubted by Catholics in early 
times. Eusebius, with his comiilete knowledge of 
early Christian literature, states that they wore among 
the books universally recognized in the Church tA irapd 
^oLtriv ’o/aoXo 7 oi 5 /Msva (“Hist, eccl.”, II, xxii, 111, iii; 
“Pr»p. evang. ”, II, xiv, 7; xvi, 3). They are found m 
the early Latin and Syriac Versions. St. Clement of 
Alexandria speaks of them (Strom., II, HI), aiulTer- 
tuUian expresses his astonishment that they were re- 
jected by Marcion (Adv. Marcion, V, xxi), and says 
they were written by St. Paul to Timothy and I itus; 
evidently their rejection was a thing hitherto unheard 
of They are ascribed to St. Paul in the Muratorian 
Fragment, and Theophilus of Antioch (about 181) 
quotes from them and calls them the Divine word 
(^€ 105 X 6701 ). The Martyrs of Vienne and Lyons 
(about 180) were acquainted with them; and their 
bishop, Pothinus, who was bom about a. d. H7 and 
martyred in 177 at the age of ninety, takes us ba<!k to 
a very early date. His successor, St. Ireninis, who 
was born in Asia Minor and had heard St. Poly carp 
preach, makes frequent use of the Epistles and 
quotes them as St. Paul's. He was arguing against 
heretics, so there could be no dpubt on either side. 
The Epistles were also admitted by Hcracleon (about 
165), iSegesippus (about 170) St. Justin Martyr, and 
the writer of the “Second Epistle of Clement 
(about 140). In the short letter which 
wrote (about 117) he shows that he was thoroughly 
acquainted with them. Polycarp w^ Patif 

few years after the death of 

and as Timothy and Titus according Ui the most 
ancient traditions, lived to be v _ r 

contemporary for many ye^-rs. He J 
Smyrna, only forty miles from Ephesus, where Tim- 
othy re^ided^ St.^ Ignatius, the 
St. Peter at Antioch, was acquainted with Apostles 


and di^iples of the Apostles, and shows his knowh* 
edge of (he Epistles in the letters which he wrote 
about^ A. D. 110. Critics now admit that Ignatius 
and Polycarp knew' the Pastorals (wn S^en in 
lioltzmaim s “ Hand-Koiumentar”, 111 , 165; “Ency. 

Ji* * A ** ^ strong probability 

uia( they were known al:^> to Clement of Rome, when 
he wrote to the Corinthians about a. n. 96. 

In judging of the earl}^ evidence it should be borne 
in rniad^ that all thret* Epistles claim to be by 8 t. 
Paul. So when an early writer shows his familiarity 
with them, quotes them as authoritative and as evi- 
dently well known to his readers, it may be t^en as a 
proof not only of the existence and widespread knowl- 
edge of the Epistles, but that the writer took them for 
what they claim to be, it^nuine Epistles of St. Paul: 
and if the writer lived in the time of Apostle^ of 
Anostohe men, of dihcijiles of Apostles, and of Tim- 
othy and Titus (as did Ignatius, Polycar{>, and 
Clement) we may be sure that ho was correct in doing 
so. The evidence of these writers is, however, very 
unceremoniously brushed aside. The heretic Mar- 
cion, about A. i>. 150, is held to be of much more 
weight than all of them put together. “Marcion'a 
omission of the pastorals from his canon tells heavily 
against their origin as preserved in tradition. Phile- 
mon was accepteii by rnm, though far more of a pri- 
vate note than any of the pastorals; and the presence 
of elements antagonistic to his own views need not 
have made him exclude them, since he could have 
easily excised these passagiw in this as in other 
cases'' (Ency. Bib., IV). Marcion rejected the 
whole of the Old Testanient, all the Gospels except 8 t. 
Luke's, wliich he grossly mutilated, ancf all the rest of 
the N(‘W Testanumt, exi^ept ten Epistles of 8 t. Paul, 
texts of which he changed to suit his piirix>ee«. Phile- 
mon €?Hcai)ed on account of its brevity and contents. 
If he croKKiul out all that was obii^ctionable to him in 
the Pastorals there would be little left worth preserv- 
ing, Again, the tixtimoiiy of all thcHC early writem 
is regardiul a« of no more value than the opinion of 
Aristotle on the authorship of the Homeric poems 
(ibid.). But in the one case we have the chain of evi- 
dence going back to t)io times of the writer, of hia 
diHciph^H, and of the persons addressed ; while Aristotle 
hve<l w‘veral hundred years after the time of Homer. 
“The early Christian attitude towards * Hebrews ’ m 
abundant evKlence of how loose that judgment [on 
authorship! could be ” (ibid.). The extreme care and 
hesitancy, in sonic quarters, about admitting ,tke 
Pauline authorship of the Epistio to the IIoDreWa 
(q. V.) when controstwl with the universal and un- 
doubting acceiitance of the Pastorals tells strong!^ 
in favour of the latter. . « . . 

Jamks, iknuxnmenB awl Author $h\p of ih€ Pa§toral Sjnta$§ 
(I>ondon. 1900); J\rgt7ii5u, //»«!. du S<mt>mu Tj^L, I 
190e tr Dvouan, I/>ndon) , Inlnxluftionn to N. T««t, oy Coa- 
NE 1 .T, Halmon, ami other Scriptural ncholar*; Hkad 141M m 
Church Conprena RcjMrtti (Ixnidoo, 1904), Thr Church Qum»H. Rn, 
(Ootohor. 1900; Januurv. 1907). Hihwno. «;^ldrunu 
Pant (Mllnutpr, 1896); Wr.i»», ftm. und Tu. (Ottltln«eii, 19^); 
BEttNARO. The Pa»Urral RjnMtlcn (C^ambridgft. 1K90) ; Uuimt. Tm 
J^ aMtoral ISpintlcH (lOdinburKl*, lOOD . Ookk. Orderu J/n%fy 
(London 11H)9), 'WcmnitAN, Tht ffnjHijr Lcoomrrut of Hi. Pout m 
Kxvooattry Timen, Vll (1890). 418 IIoht, Judnx»He 
(l>ondon. 1898); Beixrk, the firtrfc fic$ Apogteh Pa^u» W 
Txmoth u TiluH (Fri'ihuru); KnowunO bun » mood tlaHmoo ^ 
th<* BastoraU in Tcf^hmony id St Chnut; i««o atiO bia 

ariiolo in the CrxUcat Re^ieto (July. 1890); KAMSEif, fCxpotUti^ 

C. A«rk«. 

Tixnucua Indiana, a principal group or confed- 
eracy of ancient. I'lorida, notable for the sucoew^l 
missions cstablisht^i among them by the Spaniard 
and subsequently utterly destroyed by the English Of 
Carolina and their savage Indian allies. The name^ 
written also Atimidca. ThimnjHm, Tmum, by the 
HDaniard.M, French, and English resjiectively— -appear* 
tob<‘ derived from a word in their own Jonguage, 
Qtimoqm, “lord, or cyef”, and was probably a title 
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mistaken by the early Spaniards for the name of the 
chief or tribe. 

Habitat . — The cognate tribes of the Timucuan lin- 
guistic stock held all of north Florida from about Cape 
Canaveral and Tampa Bay on the south to beyond 
the St. Mary’s River on the north and westward to 
about the Ocilla River, where they bordered upon the 
celebrated Apalachee, of another (Muskhogean) 
stock. The tribes forming the Timucua group 
proper centred chiefly along the St. John’s River, the 
principal being the Timucua along the upper part of 
the river and about the present St. Augustine, whose 
chief, known to the French as Outina, had his settle- 
ment about the present Welaka, and ruled some forty 
villages, with perhaps 60(X3 souls. On the lower 
course of the river were the Satuniba, the enemies of 
the Timucua and nearly as numerous, and west of 
them, toward the Suwanee River, were the Potano, 
with over a thousand warriors or perhaps four thou- 
sand souls. Several other tribes were of minor 
importance. 

Customs . — The Timucua were sedentary and semi- 
agricultural, but depended largely upon game, fish, 
wild fruits, and bread prepared from the starchy 
koonfi root. Their houses were circular, of upright 
poles, thatched with palmetto leaves, and with grana- 
ries elevated on stakes to keep them out of reach of 
wild animals. Their villages were strongly stockaded 
and each important settlement had a large central 
town-house of logs, for tribal ceremonies and the 
reception of guests. They had large dug-out canoes. 
Their pottery, the work of the women, was of the 
finest type found east of the Mississippi. The prin- 
cipal weapon of the warriors was the bow, and a sort 
of spade-shaped club of hard wood. The numerous 
embankments and ancient roadways found in their 
country may be due in part to Spanish influence. 
Women wore a short frinced skirt, perhaps of some 
bark fibre, with their hair flowing loosely. Men went 
naked, except for the breechclotn, but had the whole 
body elaborately tattooed. They bunched the hair 
in a knot on top of the head, and wore inflated fish- 
bladders through holes in their ears. They were tall 
and well-made, described as of great strength and 
agility and remarkable swimmers. 

The government by the chiefs was despotic, as was 
frequently the case among the Gulf State tribes. 
There were two hereditary classes, nobles, or chiefs, 
and common people, and each tribe was organized into 
clans or hereditary lamily groups, usually bearing ani- 
mal names. This clan system was so much inter- 
woven with the tribal life that it persisted even under 
the mission system. Prisoners of war and their de- 
scendants constituted a slave class. Their military 
organization and methods were 8up>erior to what was 
found among the northern tribes. Scalping and 
mutilation of the slain enemy were universal, and the 
dismembered limbs were carried from the field as 
trophies or to serve for cannibal feasts. Polygamy 
was customary. Gross sensuality was prevalent. 
The chief gods were the Sun and the Moon, the Deer 
and other animals. They were extremely ceremoni- 
ous celebrating planting and harvest seasons, fishing 
and hunting expeditions, the going and return of war 
parties, marriages and funerals, each with special rites 
of prayer, fasting, feasting, dancing and purification 
by means of the “black drink” brewed from the 
leaves of the Ilex cassine. On certain great ceremo- 
nial occj^ions the first-born male infants of the tribe 
were delivered up by their mothers to be sacrificed to 
the Sun, in whose honour also a sacred fire was kept 
always burning in their temples. The dead were 
buried in the ground with protracted mourning rites, 
which included fasting and cutting off the hair. 
Over the body of a dead chief was raised a mound of 
earth upon which was placed his shell drinking cup, 
surrounded by a circle of arrows stuck in the ground. 


From the pictures of the artist Le Moyne we get a 
vivid idea of the appearance and customs of the 
Timucua tribes, while the questions in Father Pa- 
reja’s “Confessionario” throw curious light upon 
their beliefs, tabus, and ceremonial observance. 

History . — The history of the Timucua tribes begins 
with the landing of the ill-fated Ponce de Leon near 
the present St. Augustine in 1513. The expeditions of 
Narvaez in 1528 and de Soto in 1539-41, landing at 
Tampa Bay, passed through the territory of the cog- 
nate tribes, but did not encounter the Timucua 
proper. In 1562-64 the French Huguenots under 
Ribault and Laudonni^re attempted settlements at 
the mouth of St. John’s River, explored the middle 
course of the stream, and made acquaintance with the 
principal tribes. In 1565 the Spaniards under Menen- 
dez destroyed the French posts, butchering all the de- 
fenders, immediately after which Menendez founded 
the city of St. Augustine and began the permanent 
colonization of the country. Jesuit missionaries ar- 
rived and began their labours, but seem to have de- 
voted their attention chiefly to the coast tribes of 
South Carolina, Virginia, and western Florida, probably 
because of the fact that the Indians of the St. John’s 
region had bi en won over by the French and for a long 
time resisted the Spanish occupation. In 1573 a 
perty of Franciscan missionaries arrived at St. 
Augustine, where some of their order had been from 
the beginning, and proceeded to organize work among 
the Indians of the vicinity. The work met a serious 
check from the recall of Governor Menendez to 
Spain, where he died in 1574. but in 1594, on request 
ot Father Marron, custos of the Franciscan convent at 
St. Augustine, twelve other priests of the order were 
sent out, and the labour of Christianizing the Timu- 
cua was taken up with vigour. 

Among those who arrived with this party was the 
noted Father Francisco Pareja, to whom we are in- 
debted for almost all that is known of the language 
and customs of the tribe. He was stationed at first 
among the Yamassee on the Georgia coast, in whose 
language, according to Shea, he composed a summary 
of Christian doctrine. Later he was in charge at the 
Timucua mission of San Juan, apparently on Little 
Talbot Island, north of St. Augustine, and later still 
was custos of the monastery in that city, until trans- 
ferred to the Mexican province in 1610, where he died 
in 1628. His various works in the Timucua language 
were published in Mexico. Of the priests who arrived 
from Spain with Father Pareja, several went to the 
Yamassee, while the others devoted attention to the 
Timucua, whose principal mission settlements were 
San Juan, already mentioned; San Pedro, on Cum- 
berland Island; San Mateo, probably about the 
mouth of the St. John’s; and Santa Lucia de 
Acuera, south of Cape Canaveral; besides the 
settlement immediately adjoining St. Augustine. 
The more western cognate Potano tribe, being 
hostile alike to the Timucua and the Spaniards, 
were not Christianized until a much later 
period, but were also brought likewise into the mis- 
sion fold. In 1597 the mission growth was inter- 
rupted by a disastrous revolt of the Yamassee in 
which several missionaries lost their lives, the Chris- 
tian Timucua being also attacked. Some years later, 
however (1612?), following a visit from the Bishop of 
Havana in 1602, Florida was erected into a Franciscan 
province, under the name of Santa Elena. From 1612 
to 1615 inclusive, 43 Franciscans were added to the 
workers in addition to those already on the ground. 

In 1655 the Christian Indian population of the 
Florida province, which included north Florida and 
the coast country of Georgia and South Carolina, was 
estimated at 26,000 souls, chiefly among the Timucua, 
Apalachee, and Yamassee. In 1687 a second out- 
break of the Yamassee, apparently instigated by the 
English of Carolina, who claimed northern Florida as 
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vntbmtheh chartered limits, resulted w I he removal 
of that tribe bodily into tSoutli) Carolina In !7r 
the same restless people headed a war aeamst the 
English, resulting m their own expulsion and return «. 
Honda. In 1688, following the oiKhreak of the 
Yamae^, by which the Timucua nn.sxions had also 
suffered, the cluets of Uie latter tribe, a.s also thv 
Apalachee chiefs, forwarded to tho Kmg: of Sjmu an 
address of loyalty and of co/nmendation for their 
Spanish governor. These documents, m thv Indian 
and Spanish lauisuages, are stdl sb exist (mce ^rhe 
Timucua address is signed by the chiefs of h\e towns 
San Mateo, San Pedro, Asiie, I^hicluiua, and 
Juan de Guacara. In 1699 the Quaker Dickenson, 
from Philadelphia, shipwrecked on die south coast of 
Florida and rescued from the vsavages by (he Spanish 
governor at St. Augustine, was sheltered for a time at 
the Timucua missions, and has left m n plcai^anf 
picture of their prosperous and orderly condif ion, mid 
the friendly and religious character ofthvir occupants, 
in striking contrast to that, of the unchanged bar- 
barians among whom he had been a prisoner. 

It waa near the end. The growing hostility of t)»e 
Carolina colony instigated the Creeks and other 
heathen tribes to constant inroads upon tlic Florida 
missions, furnishing them with arms and ammunition 
for the purpose, with the further induccmcnl of a 
profitable sale for all captives to supply the CWdma 
slave market. Even as early as 1699 Carolina slaves 
were thus decimating the Indian tribes as far even as 
the Mississippi. Wliilo the wild tribcB were thus 
armed and encouraged in their raids by the English, 
the Christian mission Indians, on the contrary, in ac- 
cordance with a fixed, but suicidal, rule of the Bpanish 
colonial government, werc^ refus(*d the use of firearms, 
even in self-defence ami on their most urgent^ appeal. 

In May, 1702, war having again been declared b<^ 
tween the two home governments, the Creek alliee <»f 
the English raided Santa Fe mission of the Timucua 
and burned the church. Later in the same year a 
combined English and Indian force from Carolina 
under Governor Moore, co-operating with a naval 
force, destroyed three flourishing J'lmueua inissiouH 
along the coast — the same where DiekenBon had been 
so hospitably cared for— burned t he churehcR and car- 
ried oft the missionaries, and then, going farther south, 
burned St, Augustine, with the church, convent, and 
library. The fortress held out until relieved by a 
Spaniah fleet. In 1704 Moore invadid the Apalachee 
country with some fifty Carolina men and a thousand 
savage Creek, Catawba, and YamaHsee, all armed 
with guns, and completely destroyed t,en of the eleven 
missions towns, with their churches and orange 
groves, carrying off or destroying the vestments and 
sacred vessels. Four priests, a Hpanish ofneer, and 
four soldiers were killed, and their bodies hacked to 
pieces, two of the missionaries being tortuTcd ana 
burned at the stake. Several hundn'd Apalachee 
warriors were killed and 14(K) of the tribe carried away 
as slaves. In 1706 a similar riud into the limueua 
country completed the ruin of the tnissions The 
remnant of the Apalachee fled for protection to the 
French at Mobile. The arattercfl limueuawere 
gathered together and formed into JJIV, 
under tEe walls of St, Aupistine. ll ith the Enplmh 
colonization of Georgia and the ensuing war of 1740 
all attempt, at rehabilitating the norida missions was 
abandoned. In 1753 only «« 
the vicinity of St, Augustine, fhi the 
nation in 1763 they were expelled from 
IMBS and again became refugees. Somewhat later 
tW, or a kindred reronsvnt, were 
settlement called Pueblo de AUmiieas, ^moeo 
River, near Mosquito lagoon, 

county. A few seem 1 o have resided there m late m 
the transfer of the temto^’ to the * 

1821 and it is possible that their descendants may 
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sill! |je found among the Seminole of Florida or 
(Oklahoma. 

iongwouf.— With the exception of the Timucua- 
tSpamsh doeuiiii^nt of 16K8, idrcjuly ndermt to, of 
^ pniUod by Huekingham Bmith ia 

iiJHi another, nith Kiigladli triuiBlatioii, by 
loitsvhvt in bSSO (Am. iluhw. So(\ lYoe., XVIIl), 
our knowlrnip' of thv I'miueua fanguage arul dialect g, 
iiB at the tribal eiiBtoniK and beheti^, ivata alnioat en- 
tirely u|HU) the works of Father Part'ja arid of Father 
Gregorio de Momha, nuHsumary in (he same order 
and tribe, with (hi* analysis deduct'd (hereujwuj by 
(>atseiiet A few wonls, mostly personal or place 
iianiea, alst) occur m the early French and Spanish 
lustoriaiis. Father l^ireja's works melude.* “Cat he- 
cismo en lengua ('asteUana y Ilriiuquana^’ {Alexieo, 
ir»12); “Cafeelusmo y breve exjKisieion de la dortrina 
Crist lami . , . en Ixaigua Castelhina y Timu- 
miana” (Mexico, 1612); “Confessbnano en l-engua 
Tiinuquuna“ (Mexico. UU2); “Confessionario en 
lengua Costellaiui y TimuouantF' (Mexico, 36)3): 
“Grarnatiea (or Arte?) de la D'ngua Timuquana" 
(Mexieo, lt>l4); “CaleciaiDO de la Doetrina erisltana 
en dieha [Tmiuquana] Lengua’* (Mexico, 3637); 
“Cfltechisnio y Kxamen . . . en D'ngna Cast ellana y 
TimiKmana” (Mexico. 1627). The works of Father 

on ilia include an “KxpUcacion de la Doetrina . . . 
en Lengua Flondiana’* (Madrid, KKU?, and Mexico, 
16.15' 36); and a “Forma Un've de luhnmiatrar lo» 
Siw'rarnentOM . . en lengua Florkiiana’^ (Mexico. 
1636). Of these works the Pareja “Cateebismo*' 
(1612L “Cateehismo y breve exposieion'* (1612). and 
“ ConfesHioniuio ” (1613), and the MoniUa “Kxpli- 
eaei<m“ (163.5-36), and “Forma brev'e” (1636) form 
the Hubjeet of an extendeti study of “The Timucua 
Language” by Dr. Albert H. Gatsrhet^ in the “l*ro- 
<‘e(‘<lings of the American Philosophical Kocicty*’, 
vala XVDXVIII. Philudelphhi, 1K77~18K0. 

Uawgia, mnsnt/o (Madrid, 1723 } ; nRi.vTf»N, PmM»uJa 

(PhitmMphnu Jhutinrf n^itahlt dr ta Plfmdt 

(Pttrw, l.wn and 1K53), 1r. m Khkneii, t’oll*. o/ (NftW 
York, IHftO), Lk MnvpfK, Aarraitre U475), iin artUt 

3A'\lU l.au<K>nnj^Ti*'8 cxiH'ditiuri, pirt urn« Wftli (from X)k By, 
J.at od„ Frankfort, IStll), Nuioua, variow** imtHjrXantt papvn 
on arThandogv of the CJulf HUU>n, jn Jour. Amfitmy «/ NaiMtal 
.SVimm (PhilttdfinhiH., IHIM to 1030); Pahkmak. Fwnrers ttf 
Francr ihonUm, 1HB.5 — ); Pll.uso, Proo/Mhmr of a 
]»/iy of the fxtnf/uaf/f'A o/ thf N. Arn. Indn. (3tur, Am. 

Wwihhu(t<tn, iHHM, Biika, //i*/. VnihoUr Inti. Afiftnm* of Ike 
Vntted SUiiett (Ngw York, 1S(5fd; Iwom. Thr (%thohf Ckurrh in 
<’«{«Ttva( Ihm (l.'>21-t7aH, vol, I of fhstori/o/ the Vatholie Church 
\n ike United (New 3’ork, IRHO). 

Jameb Moonbv. 


Tincker, Mauy Aune«, novelist, b. at Ellsworth^ 
Maine, IH July, ITO; d. at Boston, MaasachufK^trit, 
1 Dee., 1907. At t he age of %hirU>en she bt^gan leads* 
ng in the public scIkjoIs. At fifteen her first liters^ 
fvor k was print <‘d . A t iwent y she bc^eame a Cat holic, 
md even her Prol^'stant ri'lativi^s shared in her suffer- 
ings from Knownothing b^go1r>^ In 1H63 she 3>o- 
L'aine a vohintw*r war nurK*, serving in Washingtxju 
iinlii she grew ill. Boston then bi^came 3ier homo, 
^hort storii'B from her iwn jqijieared in the early num- 
bers of “The (‘mhohe W orld ”, where alt40 3icr 
novel “The lloune of Voikt ” was iawiHMl a« a scrml 
(1871-72). B was followed by “<ira3>es atid^Thoms’* 
(IH 73 ~ 74 ) and “Hix Sunny M'onthH" GHTfi 77). The 
latter was 1h<‘ fn-Ht fruit of her sojourn lit Indy (1873- 
K7) . Tht^e t hr<*e novels sounded a (list imi ly new note 
in Cathohe Uterature. and th<' higlu'st that h^l>e»n 
struck by ati AToerican (56hohe novidist. * Hlglior 
Monaldmi’s NTece” (1879), in “No Name” 

“Bv the Ti\>er” flHHl ); “The Jewel in the lAitus 
(38H4); “Aurora” 11HH5); “The Two Coronc^*' 
(IHH?); “San Ssdvador” (1HK9); were issued by tb© 
mofitprmninent literary publishers and won great 
fame as works of real art . They reflected for t he most 
part the beauty of Haly. A lai»c; from the pmti^ 
of her religion caal its shad<»w tH'rha|>« over a few 
her novehTwrittc^n during that tune. She returned 
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to hor religious duties many years before her death. 
Her last bwk, fittingly called “Autumn Leaves 
(1898), was issued by a Catholic firm, and c^tmned 
matter contributed not long before to The Catholic 


World”. 

Talbot Smith in The Ave Marta (24 July, 1909); Studman 
AND Hutchinbon, Amer. Ltt. 

Regina Randolph Jenkins. 


Tingis, a titular see of Mauretania Tingitana (the 
official list of the Roman Curia places it in Maure- 
tania Caesarea). Tingis, now Tangier, is ^ ancient 
Phoenician town; Greek legend ascribes its foundation 
to the giant Antaeus, whose tomb ^d skeleton are 
pointed out in the vicinity, or to Sophax, son of Jler- 
cules and the widow of Antaeus. The coins call it 
Tenga, Tinga, and Titga, the Greek and Latin au- 
thors giving numerous variations of the name. Under 
the Romans this commercial town became, firsL a free 
city and then, under Augustus, a colony {Cdonta 
Julia, under Claudius), capital of Mauretania Tmgi- 
tana. Portuguese in the fifteenth century, Spanish in 
the sixteenth, it became an English possesion by the 
marriage of Charles II with the Infanta Catharine of 
Portugual. The English vacated it in 1684. When 
it was bombarded by the Prince de Joinville in 1844, it 
belonged to Morocco. The natives call it Tandja. 
It has about 40,000 inhabitants, of whom half are 
Mussulmans, 10,000 Jews, 9000 Europeans (7500 
^anish). Towards the end of the third century 
Tangier was the scene of the martyrdom of St. Mar- 
cellus, mentioned in the Roman Martvrology on 30 
October, and of St. Cassian, mentioned on 3 Decern- 
ber. It is not known whether it was a diocese in 
ancient times. Under the Portuguese domination it 
was a suffragan of Lisbon, and in 1570 was united to 
the Diocese of Ceuta. Six of its bishops are known, 
the first, who did not reside in his see, in 1468. Tan- 

f ier is now the residence of the Prefect Apostolic of 
lorocco, which mission is in charge of the Friars 
Minor. It has a Catholic church, several chapels, 
schools, and a hospital. 

Smith, Diet, of Or. and Rom. Oeogr., 8. v.; JordXo, Memorta 
hiatonca aobre oa bipadoa de Ceuta e Tanger (Lisbon, 1868) ; Timot, 
Recherches aur la giogra^ie comparie de la Mauritanie Tingitane 
(Paris, 1876), 44 sq.; Toulottb, Oiographie de VAfrxque chr^- 
ttenne. Mauritamea (Montreuil, 1894), 247; MCller, Ptolemy, 
ed. Didot, I, 580. 

S. P^TRIDfcs. 


Tinin (Knin), See of, in Dalmatia, suffragan to 
Kalocsa-Bacs. Knin is a town on the right bank of 
the Kerka, twenty-five miles north-east of Sebenico. 
It was fortified by the Romans^ who called it Ardula. 
At the request of Casimir IV, King of Croatia in 1050, 
a Bishopric of Knin was created, suffragan to Spalato; 
the bishop seems to have been attachSl to the court 
as preacher. Farlati in his “Illyricum sacrum”, IV 
(Venice, 1775), gives a history of the prelates of Knin, 
from Mark in 1050 to Joseph in 1755. The residential 
succession was interrupted by the Saracen invasion in 
1622; when Venice captured the district in 1768, the 
Bishop of Sebenico was appointed to administer the 
diocese, which was united m 1828 to Sebenico. The 
ruins of the old Cathedral of St. John the Evangelist 
are still visible. To-day the see is suffragan to 
Kalocsa-Bacs, according to the “Schematismus” of 
Kalocsa (1909); the “Gerarchia cattolica” says the 
see is merely titular, and this would explain the a^ 
sence of statistics. The bishop, Monsignor Joseph 
Ldnyi, who resides at Nagy-Vdrad, was bom at N4- 
met-Prona, Diocese of Neusohl, 29 June, 1868; or- 
dained, 2 July, 1891 ; Abbot of St. Saviour^s and canon 
of Na^-VArad; appointed bishop, 7 Nov., 1906, in 
succession to Monsignor John Maiorosy (b. at Al- 
Debro, Archdiocese of Eger, 10 July, 1831; appointed, 
July, 1885). 

A. A. MacErlean. 


Tinos and Mykonos, Diocese op (Tinensis et 

Myconbnsis), a Latin diocese of the Cyclades, contain- 
ing over 126 square miles and numbering 13, 0()0 inhabi- 
tants. It is called “verdant” though it is so only in 
comparison with the other Greek islands more arid 
than itself. In ancient times it was called Hydrussa, 
i. e. abounding in water, though this is scarcely credible, 
and Ophiussa because of the number of serpents 
which inhabited it. Near the river there was a cele- 
brated temple of Poseidon, discovered in 1902. The 
island subjected itself to Xerxes at the time of his ex- 
p^ition against the Greeks, but afterwards defected 
to Salamais and Platsea; it became finally subject to 
Athens, then to Alexander of Pherae, afterwards to the 
Rhodians, to whom it was ^iven by Marcus Antonius, 
later to the Romans. It is not known when Chris- 
tianity was established there. LeQuien (Oriens Chris- 
tianus, I, 943) mentions three early bishops; Ecdi- 
cius, present m 553 at the Fifth QScumenicaf Council; 
Demetrius, in 681 at the Sixth Council; Eustathius in 
787 at the Seventh Council. The bishopric was a 
suffragan of Rhodes in the seventh and tenth cen- 
turies (Gelzcr, “Ungedruckte . . . Texte der No- 
titi® Episcopatuum”, 542, 558); suppressed after the 
conquest of the island by the Venetians in 1207, it was 
re-established but as a metropolitan when Tinos 
passed into the power of the Turks in 17 14. The metro- 
politan see was in its turn suppressed in 1833, “Echos 
d’Orient”, 111, 287. Under the Venetian domination, 
which lasted from 1207 to 1714. Tinos had some Latin 
bishops; nevertheless the earliest known date only 
from 1329 (LcQuien, op. cit.. Ill, 1059;Eubel, “Hier- 
archia catholica medii ®vi”. 1, 512; II, 276; III, 333) 

Little by little the island became almost completely 
Catholic. In 1781 it had 70(X) Catholics dispersed 
throughout 32 villages (Hilaire de Barenton, “La 
France catholique en Orient”, 221) ; some were of the 
Latin, others of the Greek Rite, and Le Quien (1, 943) 
affirms that at the same epoch there were more than 
120 Greek Catholic priests subject to the Latin bishop. 
Under the Venetian domination the schismatics were 
dependent on a protopapas who in turn depended on 
the Patriarchate ot Constantinople. The Latin 
bishopric, at first a suffragan of the Archbishopric of 
Rhodes, afterwards of Arcadia in Crete, is now a suf- 
fragan of Naxos. Since at least the year 1400, the 
title of Mykonos has been joined to its own; further- 
more, the bishop administers the Diocese of Andros. 
The see numbers 4(X)0 Catholics, 23 secular priests, a 
chapter-house, 26 parishes, a seminary at Xynara with 
only seven or eight students; the Franciscans have 2 
houses and five religious, the Jesuits one house and 
ten religious, the Franciscan Tertiaries have about 
ten, the French Ursulines maintain an orphanage and 
a large boarding-school at Loutra, and they also di- 
rect through the Greek Sisters schools for girls, which 
number about forty in all. Tinos possesses an image 
of the Evanghelistria or of the Annunciation discov- 
ered in 1823 which attracts each year on 25 March 
and 15 August from 3000 to 4000 schismatic pilgrims 
(Echos d’Orient, V, 315). 

Smith, Diet. Greek and Roman Oeog., e. v.; Zaliony, Voyage d 
Tine (Paris, 1809) ; Lacroix, lies de la Grice (Paris, 1853), 439-41; 
Mauromaras, Hiatotre de Ttnoa (Athens, 1888), Greek; Geor- 
GANTOPOULOB, Ttntaca (Athens, 1889), Greek. 

S. Vailh6. 

Tintern Abbey, in Monmouthshire, England, was 
founded in 1131 bv Walter de Clare for Cistercian 
monks, who came mim the Abbey of Aumone, in the 
Diocese of Chartres, itself founded only ten years be- 
fore. Walter’s son Gilbert, first Earl of Pembroke, 
and probably also his grandson Richard Strongbow, 
conqueror of Ireland under Henry II, were buried at 
Tintern, the magnificent church of which dates from 
the end of the thirteenth century. The abbey re- 
ceived rich benefactions not only from the family of 
its founder but from other noble houses; and lists of its 
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possessions, l»th from the taxation-roll of 1291 ami 
at the tune of the Dissolution under Hcnrv Vlli am 
given in detail by Dugdale The accounts subrniU,^ 
by the last abbot, Richard Wych, in place the 
net income at under X2(X> a year; and the abbey c<m^ 
taming at that time thirteen monkf^, was sunprcsseci 
under the Act of 1536 which dissolved fht^ Hinaller 
monasteries. The king granted it in 1537 t<» Ib'prv 
Earl of Worcester, in whose family (afterwards tlukcti 
of Beaufort) it remained until the sale of his Mon- 
mouthshire property by the ninth duke, when it wins 
acquired by the Crown. 

The ruins of Tintern, which stands on the right 
bank of the river Wye, backed by a semiiartle of 
wooded hills, rank wit h Fountains Abbey in Yorkshire 
ae the most beaut iful in England . I1ie church , meas- 
uring 245 feet in length, with transepts of llO feet, is 
almost perfect, though roofless, the architecture being 
of the transitional style from 
Early English to Decorated. 

The window-traceiy is espe- 
cially fine. Hardly anything 
remains of the domestic build- 
ings of the abbey, the stone 
having been used for cott ages 
and farm buildings in the 
neighbourhood. 

DcQPAl.tii, AionaHli.con AnoUranum 
(London, 1825), 265-274; TaNNKW, 

Notitia MorMsUca (London, 17KK); 

Monm. X/V; Wxllih, IHutorit of 
Abbie.B, n (London, 1711}), 142, 328; 

Leiand, Coltectanm, ed. Hearn k 
(L ondon, 1770), I, 104; Gamqcdt, 

The Greater Abbey a of Enfjland 
(Ixindon, lUOB). LK>-U17; Heath, 

Tintern Abbey (I^ondon, 1 70,3); 
t’ooPBia, Architectural UeliqucK of 
Great Brittiin (Lnndoii, 1807); 

Thomas, Tinterne and its rinnity 
described (Lfjndon. 1839). 

D, O. Hunter-Blair. 

Tintoretto, lu (Jacopo 
RoBtJBTi), Italian painter, b. 
at Venice, 1518; d. thcr<‘ 151)4. 

His father was a dyer; hence 
his surname of Tintoret to (the 
little dyer). In his early 
youth he displayed an I'xiraor- 
dinary taste for the fine arts . . 

on the harj), but his aptitude for painting was still 
more pronounced. Ilis parents made him an ap- 
prentice of the aged Titian, but Jiwopo, eager U) 
distinguish himself, soon set up a studio of his own. 
TIis ambition was nothing less than t.o transform 
Venetian painting by. adding to its distinguishing 
qualities of brilliantly luirrnoaious colouring and pleas- 
ant grace of form the merits of the FIor<?ntin<* and 
Roman Schools, a knowledge of anat omy wliich excels 
in the nude, dramatic rnise en schie^ a pose full of 
movement, a vigorous contnist of light and shade. 
According to his biographer, C. Ridolfi, he sum- 
marized his ideal in the ambitious fornnila: 
drawing of Michelangelo and the colouring of Titian’* 
(11 disegtio di Michelangelo, il eolorito del Tiziano). 
To fit nimself for carrying out this magnificent 
but difficult programme Robusti devolt^d himself 
to unremitting labour. He studied the ancient 
statues; he had sent to him from Florence the reduc- 
tions which Daniel of Volterra had made in piasU^r of 
Michelangelo’s mastcrpiecest "'Dawn”, “Noonday , 
“Twilight”, and “Night”; he drew inci^ssantly frorn 
the living model or the draped lay figure; he dissectca 
dead bodies; he worked not only by sunlight but 
’ ^ he flicker of torches in order to master the variccc 

E of light. This intense labour was not fruitl^s. 

K gifted with wonderful facility he execut^l ft 
countless number of work^^ and even to Ifie end of nis 
life sustained a veritable fever of production. 

In order to make himself known he proposed to the 
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Portrait of TmTonF.TTo, bt Himbbuf 
U ffijci Gallery, Florence 
He played well 


of Santa Maria delV Orto to paint tw*o largo 
pictures for that church (49 fet*t high, by 19 feet 6 
inches wide), asikinjg no payment biit what would 
cover thoir wst . 1 Us offer was eagerly accepteii, and 

ivobu.sti puiitted the “,\doration of the Golden Ciilf’^ 
iiiKi the “Ejist Judgment In this rapiilly exmitcd 
and spirit ( hI work hi' displayed a pret'oeious virtuosity, 
assembling in a tumultuous whole a great numbt^r of 
figures with agitated gestiiri's and attitudt^. lii» aim 
was to Httnu't luihlic utti'ntion and in this he fully 
succecHlod. 11 1 ‘ paint ihI several other pioturt's for this 
ehurc'h, in which his talent, having grown more confi- 
dent, shows more noise. These were: Peter ven- 

erating the Groas“; “The Martyrdom of 8t. Paul”; 
“8t. AgiU's recalling to life the Prefixit’s Hon”; the 
“Presentation of the Bli'ssed Virgin”. His Ititesl 
pictures were paintinl for the Ducal PaUwe and the 
Confraternity of Han Uoceo {Sc u<da di San fiocco) . For 
the Doges’ Pahuie he first 
iniinted four seenes from the 
life of Ht. Mark (now scat- 
teretl). The most remarkable 
is th(‘ “Miroide i»f Ht. Mark” 
(the saint releasing a slave 
alxiut to be tortured), painttni 
in 154S, which is now in the 
Venetian Acadtuny of Fine 
Arts. Hohnsli’s eminent 
qiiulilH'S as a tlraughtsmau, 
colourist, and conqHiser are 
moHt liapjiily combined and 
Ijarnionized in this picture. 
Ot her pi(^t ur<n4 painted for the 
Sala df'Uo Serui inio perished in 
the fir<‘ of 1577. Hut the 
J)iu9il still prt*«orv4»« 

many of his works. Ah ox- 
ampiea of plastic l)t>auty so 
}>o)>ular at that time may Imi 
mentioned: “Pallas in ehaao 
of Mars”; “Ariadne crowned 
by Venus”; “Ht. Chiorgc over- 
coming tiio Dragon”; “The 
Marriagi' of St, Catharine”. 
In tills line he succts'ded but 
wit hout excelling, for his man- 
ner is not frtH^ from heavinosH. Atnong t he hisUirio 
paintings may be mentioned: “The iegatea of 
th<? Pope anil the Doge ill Pavia before Frederick 
Barbajossa”; the “Difeiue of lirtytciu in 1483”; 
the “Capture of CiallijM>ll in 1484”; “Venice, Queen 
of the Sea”. 

In 156(1 the Confraternity of San Hocco near the 
church of that, name oiieruaf ti c.ontcHt for the decora- 
tion of a central ceiling wliensin the “Clorification of 
Hi. Rocco” was to he depicted. I'intoretto hod for- 
midabh' <'.011 ipiMi tors: Paolo VeronetMt (liuHepjie Bal- 
viati, Federigo Zucearo. InsteiKl of subTuilting the 
required sketch, Tintoret to, witli his feverish ardour, 
in a short time iMinmlcted a pict ure which he uuickiy 
put in place. It plcimcii tlic Hrot}i(‘r«of 8t. Roceo, 
who confided t4> him t he cut ire <l<H*oralion, to the great 
displeasure of his rivals, who W(>rci ofTcndiai by the in- 
delicacy of the jiroceeding, 'rinloretlo worked tm 
this vast undertaking from 15(K) I .0 1594. It commis 
of 56 comjKisitioaw, many of ihcrri,»U(jh m the “Cal- 
vary”, of txilossal size. “ it displays such fuinewi of 
light, such a triumphant blossoming of geniua and 
8Ucci!HR, that one comc^H away from it m from too full 
and loud a concert., half deafemxi, misHiug the pro- 
portion of things and not knowing wlicther to believe 
one’s senww” (Taine). TintoretUi also pain^ 
Tfictnrcn for aeveral Venetian cburiduMi, the chief of 
which were the “Crucifixion” and the “Roaurree^ 
tion ” at San Casaiano, the “ Marriage I east of Cana 
at Santa Maria della BaluUi, the “ Baplwm of Chniit ” 
at San Silvestro, the “Last Supper'' at San Giorpo 
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Maggiore and San Giovanni, and the ‘‘Life of St. 
Rocco'^ at San Rocco. . • ^ 

Robusti was not without merit ^ a portrait painter. 
At the Ducal Palace there is a senes of portraits of the 
doges; the museum of the IJffissi at Florence has the 
portrait of Sansovino, the Txmvre that of the painter 
himself. His last religious composition, begun at the 
age of seventy and finished shortly before his death, is 
in the Hall of the Grand Counc.il of the Doges Palpe. 
This gigantic work, measuring 32 feet 10 inches high, 
by 72 feet 2 inches wide, represents the “Last Judg- 
ment”. “Although the colouring has grown dark we 
cannot but admire the broad lines, the close and pic- 
turesque grouping, the enormous masses set in motion 
with extraoniinaiy vigour” (E. Mtintz). Also, it 
may be added, we cannot but admire the spirited 
strength of the old man who is able to depict about 
600 persona. Jacopo Robusti did not fully realize Hie 
ambitious programme he outlined for himself. He 
could not equal the drawing of Michelangelo, whom he 
took for his model, but he emphasized its defects by 
exaggerating the anatomical outlines and foreshorten- 
ings. These feats of skill arc always out of place, but 
especially so in religious subjects, wliich Tintoretto tw 
often treated unbecomingly. However, it is to his 
credit that he infused into some scenes from the Pas- 
sion a communicative tragic emotion. His colour is 
inferior to Titian’s, whom he hoped to surpass; it is 
heavier and less brilliant. But he discovered certain 
sombre tints which are wonderfully adapted to the 
expression of sad and sorrowful sentiments and which 
accentuate the bright contrasts. In ]x>int of time he 
is the last of the great Venetian painters, but he be- 
longs already to tne period of decadence, because he 
never succeeded in overcoming his unstudied impetu- 
osity or fusing into a harmonious whole his eminent 
but warring qualities. 

Vahaui in Vita di Baitinla Franca; wl. Milaneno, VI (Florence, 
188i), 587-8H; Uiuolfi, Lc Maraviglie delVArte, ovvero le Vite degV 
iliuHtri piitori Veneti e dcUo stato (Vonioc, 1G48); IUtrckhari> and 
Book, Le Cicerone, Fr. tr. Gkhard (Paris, 1802), 769, tU; MCntz, 
nut. de V Art pendant la Retiaismnce, III (Paris, 1895), 660-64; 
Thode, Tintoretto (Biolofeld and Leipzig, 1901). 

Gaston Sortais. 

Tipasa, a titular see of Numidia. The Phoenician 
word signifies passage. Early in its history we find 
in Tipasa a Punic counting-house with a port; which 
passed later under the dominion of the kings of Mau- 
retania, whose kingdom was annexed to the Roman 
empire in a. d. 39. Claudius I constituted Tipasa 
a Colonia juris lalini (Pliny, “Hist. Natur.”, V, 
ii, 20). Later on it became a civitas and in the 
third century an inscript ion styles it colonia. The 
city, which was very commercial, grew and prospered 
greatly under the emperors of the second and third 
centuries. A Jewish colony with its synagogue set- 
tled there, early in its history. An inscription belong- 
ing to the year 238 is the most ancient trace of Chris- 
tianity to be found in Tipasa. In the church of 
Bishop Alexander, built at the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, we find the tombs of nine personages who are 
called justi jmores and whom Duchesne considers to 
have been nine bishops antedating this Alexander. In 
the beginning of the fourth century, a young girl, 
Saint Salsa, was martoTed by the pagans; later a ba- 
silica was erected to her memoiy. Under Julian the 
Aposta.te the inhabitants distinguished themselves 
by their adherence to Christianity, and this in spite 
of the violent opposition of two Donatist bishops 
(Optatus, “De Schismate Donat istarum”, II, 18-19). 
Likewise in 371 or 372, when the Moorish king, 
Firnaus, with the support of the Donatists, tried, 
but in vain, to take possession of the city. Mention is 
due to the anonymous author of “The Passion of 
Saint Salsa” and “The Passion of Saint Fabius of 
Cartenna” (Anal, bolland., IX, 123-134), who was 
mm at Tipaaa and who hved in the beginning of the 
fifth century. 


In 429 the Vandals took possession of the city and 
the province; ten years later these were restored to 
the Emp<iror Valent inian, but came back again into 
the possession of the Vandals in 455. Bishop Reparatus 
was exiled in 484, and the secretary of the Arian 
patriarch wa.s chosen to replace him, a choice which 
brought about the voluntary exile into Spain of the 
greater part of the inhabitants; those who remained, 
having refust'd to embrace Arianism, had their right 
hand and tongue cut off, but, nevertheless, continued 
to talk as before, according to the testimony of Victor 
de Vita and other contemporaries (“ Historia perse- 
cutionis Afri(;an£e provinciae”, III, vi. 29-30; Acta 
SS., October, XI, 847; “M(ilanges d^arch4ologie et 
d’histoire de TEcole fran^aise de Rome”, XIV, 319). 
Henceforth Tipasa is not mentioned in history. To- 
day it is a village, called Tipaza by the French, T(v 
fassed by the natives, situated about 44 miles east of 
Algiers; it numbers 2400 inhabitants, of whom 600 
are Europeans, and possesses a Catholic parish. 
There are ruins of several churches and other monu- 

°^Dik^*e8nk, Sninte Salaa in PrMs historiques (Paris, 1890); 
Toulotte, Giographie de VAfrique chrHienne. MaurHanies (Mon- 
treuil, 1894), 164-171; Gsell, De Tipasa Mauretania Ccesarien- 

urbe (Aliriers. 1894) ; Idem, Tipasa in MHanges d’ arcMologie et 
d'kistoire de VEcole frangaise de Rome, XIV (Paris, 1894), 291- 

460. S. VaIL1i6. 

Tiraboschi, Girolamo, Italian scholar, b. in the 
region of BiTgamo, 1731; d. 3 June, 1794. At an 
early age he entered the Society of Jesus. After 
serving as i)r(^ 
fessor of rhetoric 
and belles-lettres 
(eloquenza) at the 
Brera in Milan, he 
was called by 
Francesco III, 

Duke of Modena, 
to take charge of 
his library (the 
Biblioteca Es- 
tense) ; this he di- 
rected with patient 
endeavour and 
skill, enriching it 
with many addi- 
tions of books and 
manuscripts and 
providing it with 
catalogues. His 
chief work is the 
monumental “Sto- 
ria della lettera- 
tura italiana”, an 
exhaustive com- 
pilation of the ma- 
terials within his 
reach. Actuated 
by the patriotic desire to defend his country’s gloiy m 
the cultural arts against the attacks of foreign critics, 
he makes his history extend from Etruscan times 
down to 17(X), and concerns himself with all matters of 
interest in belles-lettres, philosophy, history, the fine 
arts, medicine, jurisprudence, etc., accompanying the 
statement of his views with an abundance of precious 
documents. Written in a clear and attractive styk, 
the “Storia” appeared in its first edition between 17/.- 
and 1782. With augmentations and connexions, it 
was published a second time at Modena, betwwn 1787 
and 1794. His minor writings include: “Biblioteca 
Modenese”, an account of writers bom in M^ena; 
“Memorie storiche modenesi”; “Vita ^ Fulvio 
Testi”; and many other historical and critical essays 
and ^icles. 

Besides the editions of the Storia mentioned 
reprints of Florence (180^13), Milan (in the Classici, 1822 
and Venice (1823-26), J. D. M. FoRD. 
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Tiraspol (or Chehsonese), Diooese of (Tir,« 
poMNSis; Chersonensis), S«ultu>„, HamT 
suffr^an of Mohilov, covers (he Rovern.nents f 
Saratov, Samara, Kherson, Ekal enno.s),n-, Tmiruk 
Md Bessarabia It is one of the hirResl .l.oeesi-s 
m the world, and has an area of 4()2,r,()} soiwre milos- 
TJere are in the dioecse ;WO,(KK) l,atin (’hnsiians 
chiefly the desceruJants of (Jerman colonists m 100 
parishes, about 40,000 AmH^niaii Cafhoiic.s m 50 
parishes, and over 300 Chaldean Catliohc.s lor whom 
there is one parish. The priests number nixml *M0 
60 being Armenians The hishoj) lives at SaiaTov’ 
the capital of the government of the same nmnr 
The ecclesiastical institutions are, b(‘sifles the cathe- 
dral chapter, the seminary for priests at Saratov, 
which has a rector, an inspector, a spiritual director,’ 
and five profes^sors; then' is also a si'mmary for bovs 
at the same place, with thn*e {irofessors. * Keligioiis 
orders are not permitted. For som<* vi'ars tiu' Ar- 
menian Catholics have had an Apostolic arlministrator 
of their own ({Sarkis Ter Abrahamum) to whom all 
Armenian Catholics in the whoh' of Russia arc subject. 
In important decisions lie is dependent on the Bishop 
of Tiraspol. 

During the second half of the eigliteenth century 
large numbers of Ch'rmari colonists went to Russia 
at the urgent request of tlif‘ Kmpress Cjithi'rine 11. 
These emigrants wi're (‘hahy from Havana, Wurtem- 
berg, Saxony, Alsace-Lorraine, th(‘ Tyrol, and Swit- 
zerland; they settled in the fruitful but uninhabited 
lands in the vsoutheru part of Russia. The coIoiik's 
founded by them have retained thi'ir German nanu's, 
as Maniilieim, Munich, etc , as well as the Gc*rnmn 
language and character. Among the half-million 
Ge*rman settlors there were aVunit 1H0,(KK) Chit holies, 
who settled m villages of theur own, apart from tlie 
members of other confessions. These Catholic 
villages were generally m the bnsm of the Volga and 
of the Caspian Sea.* 'Fhe (hat holies were <‘arcd for 
spiritually at first by a f('w priests who hud emigrati'd 
with them, but these pastors soon succumbed to 
privations and the unaccustom(‘d climate. Afti'C 
this the Russian GoverniiK-nt sent Catholic priests 
from the jirovinces on the Baltic, Alexander I 
transferred tlie jiastoral i*are of the Catbohe colonies 
to the Jesuits, who came among them in 1S()3. 
Unfortunately, the expulsion of tlu' Jesuits from 
Russia in 1820 put an <‘n<l to their fruitful lalKiurs. 
The Jesuits were replaced by priests from various 
Polish monasteries, chiefly Dominicans, Carmelites, 
Trinitarians, and Vincentians, many of thein old, 
feeble men, and imurtjumnled with flic (.('rinati 
laneuage. The difforenee in (onKnes, be racial 
antipathy between pnewts and .sell er«, ami he Kreat 
distance from (he residence of (lie I.ikIiop (St. 1 e(erh- 
burg) enormously increased the difficult k’h of spiritual 
adinini8tra(ion. TImih relmious i* 

^adually mor(‘ and more mdileraWe Nefjih a(ii)ns 
Between Rome and Hi. Pel ensburn: led finailv, »> 1H47, 
to a concordat, by which, m additmn to scxeral 
other dioceses, a German diocc>s(' was ('staldished for 
the colonists of Southern Russia, to be suffragan to 

^Saratov on the ri!lh(. bank of the Volila was He((led 

unon ^he Le of (he bisi.op, b..( (i.e diocwi reeejved 
ite name from (he small (own of 
the fourteenth century hajl p 

Diocese of Kherson Besides i( « vwt exU n( , ^ 

diocese was also smpilar on , i f,.n^aii 

nationalities of its “* 

French, and ^ 

Poles, Armenians, Kirghiz, 

to’ bidW ‘I StilJdral, an episcopal 

residence, » tK'Slti^iSent <7 the 

Spa.I’T 1855 the first bishop, the 


lerman Dominican Ferdinand Helanus Kahn, wa« 
nistuiUHl. J ho auxihiiry bishop a Pole, The 
promises of the Government wctc not fulfilled. On 
nocouni of age and ill-health the bishop w’ns unable 
to correct tlu' <*xisiing gru'vances, nor was he gufli- 
otontly energi'lK* to make the (iovernment fulfil ita 
oougattons. In IK57 a ncnuiuiry was opemxl, it ia 
true, but m rerUtHl and uuid(H|uate quarters; the 
mimlxT of Germun teachers was also insuffieient . 
Alter Hishofi Kalui’s df‘ath (IStvt') the remained 
lac/irit for lught years, all comnumit'ation l>etweeii 
luiasiaand the Holy Si'o being at that timesusiK'ndeffl. 
It was not until 1872 that the rt'ctor of the seminary, 
i'ranz Xaver Zottrnaiin, wuis appoint wl bishop (o, 
at <)rnhau in tlie Bavarian Diocese of Kiehstlltt in 
LS2<i). In 1864 he had visilixl Kichstlitt and there 
st'curf'd some professors for the seminary. 

Hi.shop Zottmann laboured by spiwh, writing, 
and example, and by extraordinary activity in 
dir<’ctiorjs, for the spiritual, moral, and material 
improvement of his dioccsc llo eolltH'teil the money 
necessary' to build a suitalile catluHlral, obtainetl a 
budding for the* seminaries, and spareni no sacrifiee 
to train a capable body of Orman {>arish priesla. 
Without abandoning the rights of the Church, be 
kept <»n good terms with the Government, and thu« 
could do much that was forbidden to the Polish bisli- 
ops He could iasue imstoral letters in the diocese, 
undertakf' journeys for making confirmations ana 
for visitation, arrange eoUer'lions of inonev, and 
<‘ven go to Rome, \vhert‘, in 1HH2, he was the first 
Russian Catholic bishop 1o pay homage to the pope. 
On account of iHik'hh he rcHigni‘<l in IHHS, and died 
in Ins native city on 12 l><*c<m»ber, IDOL He had 
ma<le lus dioivsc oiie of the b(»st organizinl in Russia. 
Ills work wius worthily carried on, aft it his resigna- 
tion, hy Anton Z<*rr, who came from n Oemmii 
coUmy near Odessa, and had been eilucated at the 
J'lraspol siumnarv. Zerr ri'Higncil in MK)2 cm aiu'ount 
of ill-henlth, and was suc<*(‘<'d<*<l by Kduard von der 
Ropp Scarcely two years had euipsixl before von 
d(T Ropp was Iransferri'd to thi' Sih' of Vilna. He 
was foliowiKl by the pri'sent bishop, Joseph Kessler, 
h. at I.OU 1 S, a village of German colonists in the 
(h)vcrnrncnt of Samara, in lHfi2; consta’i'aUHi 28 
October, BK)4. 

Kki i.Kii, J)i( <ivu{'*vhrn Kotonxen ,SU(irn»HUmd ItlOft); 

Zd'M'mhnn, fVunz X van yiothnanjx, Her fhAtene TifatpiH 

(Muiiu'ti, 1004), Muteionen (1901^-4)11)1 J2ft ■9*1 

Dniincher VoUi>ikolfnHrr fUr Htaift und JUimi au/ dan Jahr tOtl 
(OdfHHii, mU}, 177 5)0 

JoHRiui Lins. 

TirBO de Molina. See Tkllkz, Gahhibl. 

Tisio da Oarofalo, Hkkvkntjto, an Italian painter 
of the luTrarwc hcIkkiI; b. in HHl at Garofolp, 
whc'uc.e, as wiis the custom among artists, he took bk 
name; d. at Ferrara, (or 16) Heptcunber, 16fi9. 
With MazzoUuo (1481- 1.530) and Dohso Dossi (t479>- 
1541), Garofalo makes up the modest triumvirate of 
the Ferrarene school in the sixteen Hi eeniurv. At an 
earlier ilatA* the wliool could lavasi of such men tm 
CoHimo Turii, FnuiceHco ('ossa, and FtcoIc Roberti, 
and at one time m the Hjxt<*enth century was perhi^ 
the forcmioht whool of poetry ami nainting in Italy. 
In the w<>nd<*rful frescoes of (he Schifandja Folai^ 
(1470), depicting the hfc of Prince 1 torso d*E«to, it 
created an a*sth<4.i<‘isin all its own, half alle^oiy and 
half realism, iwirtraying the world of the day m heroic 
fashion with all the tsmip and circumstance of 
naradc, and a magnitcccnt display like that dcBcnbisd 
in the ‘‘Trionfi’' of Petrarch. 77»m* frescoes are imt 
only the most pn^Xom document we posstjss of the 
courtier lib* and the worldly ideal of the fifteenib oen* 
tury but they mark in Italy the beginning tmat i« 
known as genre painting’^, that is, sketches from ri^l 
life, but chanwtenzed by a gcK)d a dignity, Mid a 
decorative sense so sadly lacking in snmmr work of tlio 
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Dutch school later. This new style forms the artistic that ^ consists in a clever handling of 

glory stitl^recog- ^**Neverthele88, despite his many ambitious but insig- 

nificant (though ne?cr vulgar) works, the natural iL 


executed in 1605 for the Duchess Isabella by Man- 
tegna, Perugino, and Lorenzo Costa. It survives in 
the works of Dosso Dossi — in the charming Judith of 
the Modena gallery, and in the incomparable Circe of 
the Casino Borghese. 

Garofalo^s real vocation lay in such work. His pe- 
culiar talent consisted in feeling and giving naive ex- 
pression to the joy of life, the charm of the world , , 

around him, the beauty of elegant and rural customs, the Borghese^ J 
and all that is now called “idyllic ”, but as it appeared jjdic 

to Italian courtiers of the Renaissance period. His 
youthful works — the Boar Hunt in the Palazzo Sci- 
arra, the Knight's Procession in the Palazzo Coloima 
at Rome — gave promise of a Latin Kuyp, less com- 
monplace, more romantic, more 
artistic, and more refined than 
the Dutch artist. This was 
the result of his early study 
under Panetti and Costa, and 
of his companionsWp with his 
fellow pupil Dossi. In 1495 
he had lessons at Cremona 
from Baccaccino, who initiated 
him into the secrets of Vene- 
tian colouring. But a few 
years later, when entering on 
early manhood, he fell unfor- 
tunately imder an influence 

? [uite alien to his own genius. 

t was at Rome, where he 
spent three years (1500-1512), 
that he succumbed to the 
charm of the new idea. Ra- 
phael was painting the “Ca- 
mera” or hall of the Segnatura, 
and that of the Heliodorus; 

Michelangelo was decorating 
the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. 

Garofalo ‘was overcome by 
these masterpieces; he was 
unable to refrain from the con- 
templation of a higher beauty 
than that which he himself had 
expressed. 

From this moment disap- 
pears the charming artist, 
the delicate painter of con- 
temporary life, into which 
Garofalo was developing. 


stinct of the Ferrarese school had not ^uite forsaken 
him. It asserted itself amid all his idealistic straining, 
and led him to create a style of “tableaux de pi4t6’^, 
little pious scenes as helps to private devotion, to be 
set up in bed-rooms and oratories. We have here the 
Bible interpreted in a familiar mode, reduced to the 
proportions of a “genre” picture and making a popu- 
lar fmpeal. The vast number of these little paintings in 
the Borghese. Doria, and Capitol galleries at Rome is a 
' ition of their vogue . This was the style 


Virgin and Child in Glory 
Benvenuto da Tisio, the Accademia, Venice 


The majesty of the Roman works imposed on 
him an ideal beyond his power to realize. The 
Ferrarese Garofalo might have been a master — 
of the second class of creative artists, indeed, but 
of true originality; after his visit to Rome, he was 
but a “Raphael in miniature”. It is not easy to 
criticise harshly works which are always sincere and 
whose greatest defect arises from the conscientious 
pursuit of an ideal. All Garofalo’s works bear traces 
of t^ extreme conscientiousness of execution — a 
quality that became ever rarer in the school of 
Raphael. As a moral force Garofalo has no equal in 
the group that surrounded the master; in this respect 
he IS vastly superior to such a painter as Giulio Ro- 
mano. Even his least successful works retain, amid 
their somewhat frigid and commonplace purity, that 
transparency, glow^ and harmony which are the 
marks of aU Venetian colouring. But though the 
eye is chwmed, all illusion as to the artistic 
quality of the work soon disappears. The figures 
have no life, the expression is uncertain, ideal 
heads betray a lack of intellect. The larger the 
figure more emphatic are its defects. No ele- 
gance of dengn or skill in execution can hide the fact 


so successfully developed by Elsheimer and Rem- 
brandt in the k'venteenth century. But, even in this 
new departure, the false ideal with which Garofalo was 
smitten at Rome continued to stifle his native genius. 

Ever more and more he con- 
demned himself to be but the 
pale reflection of Raphael. One 
can follow step by step the 
progress of his self-imposed 
decadence. The “Virgin in 
the Clouds with four Saints” 
(1518) in the Academy of Fine 
Arts at Venice is an excellent 
work; the “Piet^” (1527) in 
the Brera Gallery at Milan re- 
veals an increasing frigidity 
of treatment. If one Madonna 
(1532) in the Modena Gallery 
is a charming picture, another 
of slightly later date no longer 
merits this eulogy. The large 
“Triumph of Religion” in the 
Ateneo at Ferrara is a purely 
“bookish” work, whose en- 
semble is null and whose stray 
pleasing episodes are hard to 
discover. Later even his 
sense of colour begins to fail; 
year by year it grows (!older 
and finally deserts him . Hence- 
forth he can produce only such 
melancholy monochromes as 
the “Kiss of Judas” in the 
Church of San Francisco at 
Ferrara. 

Such was the gradual pro- 
cess of distortion under a 
foreign influence of this charm- 
ing genius, adapted by na- 
ture to feel and proclaim the poetry and homely 
realities of life, but rendered sterile by an unnatural 
endeavour to give expression to an iaeal which was 
not its own. In the pursuit of this ideal, we see Garo- 
falo lose his native qualities one by one, his exquisite 
sensitiveness as painter and colourist being the last to 
fonsake him. From 1550 till his death Garofalo was 
blind. His history is one of the most eloquent ex- 
amples of a mistaken vocation. With him the Fer- 
rarese school loses all its originality, and abdicates the 
place it should have filled in the history of art. Venice 
soon occupies the vacancy; she is destined to trans- 
late to canvas those formulae for “painting from life , 
which Ferrara had dimly foreseen; Giorgione, Titian, 
Palma. Bonifazio are to reap the laurels which Garo- 
falo refused, and to deprive mm of the honour of inau- 
gurating a style so fruitful in the subsequent history of 
pamting. 

Baruffaldi, Vite dei pittori Ferraren (Ferrara, 1W4); 
■r^DRLLA, AToeme relative a Ferrara (Ferrara, 1864); Ladbbchi, 
^ura Ferrareee (Ferrara, 1866) ; DocummUa in4d^ d aprja 
Camport in Crowe et CavaloaeeUe (German ed.), V, 

3 ^ ff , Die Werke italieniecher Mieieter in den 

MUnchen, Dresden und Berlin (Leipaig, 1880); Wobrmann and 

WOLTHANN, OeachiehU der Malerei (Leipaig, 1882), XI; Bbben- 
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North Italian Paxnterr of the Renateeance (Ww York, 

Louis Gillet. 

Tisaot, Jambs (Joseph- Jacques), Frpnch drauehts- 
man and painter, b. at Nantes, 15 Oct , ls:i(i- a at 
Bullion, Department of Doubs, Z Auk , iie 

studied at Paris at the Academy of Fmp Arls~ana m 
the ateliers of Ingres and Fliindrin During tins 
pericid of his career he became well acquainted with 
the darker side of the moral and political life of the 
city. The first paintings that he exhibited at the 
s&lon attracted great attention, especially thi' one 
picturing the meeting of Fanst and Gretchen, now in 
the Luxemburg Museum. When the aimniuno came 
into power Tissot fled to England for fear of coining 
into conflict with the Government on aoeoiini of the 
political intrigues of his brother. In England he 
gained a reputation as a portrait and genre j)aint<T 
Tissot, however, was more of an illustrator than a 
painter, as is shown in the brilliant, senes of water- 
colours, “La femme h Pans”, m which in careful, cor- 
rect work d<)iic with much dash he lashed the' follies of 
modern Parisian life Later he issued a similar scru‘8 
of aquarelles on high life in I.,oiidon. The picture of 
the former of these senes entitled “La femme qm 
chante dans l’6glise” obliged him to go repeatedly to 
church during the service, and this suggcsled to him 
the conception of the picture, “Christ Appears to Con- 
sole two IJnfortunates in a Hum”. With this last- 
mentioned work a new epoch b(*gaii in tiie life of the 
painter and, in the course of tiini*. of thi* man. Th(‘ 
figure of Christ had so attracted him that he was 
never afterwards able to jmt it out of his mind, lie 
went to Palestine where he spent a year in the most 
careful geographical and ethnographical stuihes. 
Aher this he spent ten years in preparing the Iarg(‘ 
number of aquarelles that eoiniioHe his “Life of 
Christ”. The absolutely modern coneeption of this 
work shows a complete break with the past The 
werk was entitled “La vie (1(» riotre Seigneur J6sus- 
Christ. 805 compositions d'apres les quatres ('‘vangiles, 
avec des notes et cles dessms exiilicativs, par James 
Tissot” (Tours, 1890). The f)ri(‘e was high, MK) 
francs for the edition on Japane.se pafier, and IhtX) 
francs for that on vellum. A cheaper i^)[)uhir (vii- 
tion in English was issued latiT Tissot also de.sipied 
a series of illustrations for th(' (M<1 Testament, which, 
however, are not as fine as the* earlier ones. 
aquarelles on the Now Testainent have been called 

‘ ‘ a revolution in religious art ”, 

Beda Kleinschmidt. 

Titbos (Anglo-Saxon, leothn, a tenth), generally de- 
fined 88 “the tenth part of the increaae ari«iiig from 
the profits of land and stock, allotted to the chirgy or 
their support or devoted to religious or charitable 
uses”. A more radical definition is the tenth part 
of all fruits and profits justly aenuired, oweil to God 
in recognition of his supreme dominion over man, a id 
to be paid to the ministers of the church . 1 he cus- 

tom of giving tithes reaches back mte unknoiro an- 
tiq“ity.* It £ mentioned in Gen., x.v, without any- 
thing to indicate that it was something newly insti- 
tuted. Just as Abraham is there represented ^ oar- 
ing tithes of the spoils of the enemy to the royal pnrat, 

Mllohisedech, so in Gen., xxyiii, "7Tnd“ 

giving a tithe of all his possessions to thi Isird. Unficr 
llosaic Law the payment of 

While it was to God Himself that the tithm h^ M 

oaid vet we read (Num., xvui, 21) that He traraiere 
E to ^ ministers: “I have given to the 


«i»u8 of Levi all the tithes of Israel for a pO BBO B oi oTi, for 
the ministry wherewith they serve me in the 
imele of the covenant ” fn paying the tithe, the 
Hebrews divideti the annual harvest into ten part0» 
ont* of which was given U) the Uwites after the firat- 
truits had bwn subtracted. This was partitioned by 
them among the priests. The n^mainaer of the har- 
vest w'lis tiien divided into ten new parta, and a eeo- 
omi tit he was (‘arrieii by the head of the household to 
the sanctuary to serve as a sacred feast for his famikr 
and the Ix'vite.s. 

If the journey to the temple w^as unusually long, 
nmney eoiild be substituted tor the offering in kina. 
At the triennial tithe, a third decimation was made 
and a tenth iiart was innisuined at home by tlie house- 
holder with his family, the Levites, strangers, and the 
lM)or. I’his triennial year was called the year of 
tithes (Oeut., xxvi, 12). As the tithes were the main 
siit)|M>rl of the priests, it was later ordained tliat the 
ofTenngs should be stored in the temple (11 Par., 
xxxi, 11). It is to be noted that the custom of paying 
sacred litlu^s wiis not, peculiar to the Israelites, bux 
common to all ancient peopUw. In Lydia a iitne of 
rattle was offered to the gods; the Arabians paid a 
tithe of incense to tin* go<l Sabis: and ihe Carthagin- 
ians brought tifh<‘H to Melkartn. the god of Tyre. 
The c'xplanation of why the tenth part should have 
been rhosen among so many different peoples is said 
to be (jmart from a eomiiion primitive revelation) that 
niystieal signitif ation of the uuinher ten, vis., that it 
signifies totality, for it contains all the numbers that 
make up the luinuTieal system, and indeed all imagin- 
ab]<' seri(*s of numbers, and so it reprm'nts all kinds of 
property, which is a gift of CJoil. AH Hpeeit^i of prop- 
erty wi‘re conH(*(|uently reckoned in decades, and by 
consecrating one of these parts to God, the proprietor 
recognized the Source of his f^(K>dh. However, the 
I^ayment of tithes was also a civil eustrorn. They wore 
payable U) the Hebrew kings and to the mlero of 
Babylon, and tht*y are menlion<*d among the Persiana, 
Greeks, liomans, and later tin* Mohammedans. 

In the Christian Church, »ui thtwe who servo the 
altar should live by the altar (I Cor., ix, 13), proviaion 
of Honu^ kind had Tiee(‘KHarily be mode for the sacred 
ministers. In the beginning this was sunpliod by the 
HpoiitaneoUH offerings of the faithful. In the course 
of time, howi-ver, as t he Church expanded and varioua 
institutions arose, it became necessary to make lawa 


ivhich would insure thc‘ proper and permanent support 
)f the el(*rgy. The payment of tithes was adopted 
irom the Old Law, and early writers speak of it aa a 
Jivine ordinance and an obligation of cKmscience. The 
‘arhest jxmitive l(*giMlat,ion on the subject seems to be 
-ontaimnl in tlx* letter of the bisb^is assembled at 
Fours in .567 and the eanons of the Council of Maoon 
in 5H5. In coursi* of time, we find the payment of 
Lithes made obligatory by ecckfsiastical ^aetmentii m 
»1I the coiiritrioH of Christendom. The Church looked 
in this riuyment as “of divine law, since ti^es wgjs 
institutf‘^rnot by man but by the Ixird HtmsaU 
a: 14, X de decim. Ill, 30). As regards the civil 
power, tlx* Christ iau Homan emperors granted tlia 
right to chundicH of retaining a portum of the p^UCO 
:)f certain Uinds, but. the (*arh<*Ht instance of the ^ 
Forcement of tlx* payini*nt of ecelesi^tical titli^ by 
civil law is to be round m the capitularies of 
tnagne, at the end of the eighth eentuiy. Englmh law 
v'prv early recognized the tithe, as in the wgiis of 
Athelstan, Edgar, arxl Canute before the Norman 
Conquest. In English statute law 
the first mention of tithes is to be found m the 
of Westminster of 12H5. Tithes are of three kin^* 
predial, or that derived from the annual 
[)r what arises from things nounshed by the limd, M 
cattle, milk, cht?c*se, wool; 
of industry or oceupa-tion. Predial 
erally called great tithes, and mixed and peiaonai 
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tithes, small tithes. Natural substances having no 
annual increase are not tithable, nor are wild animals. 
Wien property is inherited or donated, it is not sub- 
ject to the law of tithes, but its natural increase is. 
There are many exempted from the paying of tithes: 
spiritual corporations, the owners of uncultivated 
lands, those who have acquired lawful prescription, or 
have obtamed a legal renunciation, or received a priv- 
ilege from the pope. . 

At first, the tithe was payable to the bishop, but 
later the right passed by common law to parish priests. 
Abuses soon crept in. The right to receive tithes was 
granted to princes and nobles, oven hereditarily, by 
ecclesiastics in return for protection or eminent ser- 
vices, and this species of impropriation became so in- 
tolerable that the Third Council of the Lateran (1 179) 
decreed that no alienation of tithes to laymen was per- 
missible without the consent of the pope. In the 
time of Gregory VIII, a so-called Saladin tithe was 
instituted, which was payable by all who did not take 
part personally in the crusade to recover the Holy 
Land. At the present time, in most countries whore 
some species of tithes still exist, as in England (for the 
Established Church), in Austria, and Germany, the 
payment has been cnanged into a rent-charge. In 
English-speaking countries generally, as far as Catho- 
lics are concerned, the clergy receive no tithes. As a 
consequence, other means have had to be adopted to 
support the clergy and maintain the ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions (see Church Maintenance), and to substi- 
tute other equivalent payments in lieu of tithes. 
Soglia (Institut. Canon., II, 12) says; /‘The law of 
titnes can never be abrogated by prescription or cus- 
tom, if the ministers of the Church have no suitable 
and sufficient provision from other sources; because 
then the natural and divine law, which can neither be 
abrogated nor antiquated, commands that the tithe 
be paid.” In some parts of Canada, the tithe is still 
recognized by civil law, and the Fourth Council of 
Quebec (1868) declared that its payment is binding in 
conscience on the faithful. 

Fkrbaiiib, Bibliotheca canonica, III (Rome, 1886), s. v., 
Decimas: Addis and Arnold, The Catholic Dictionary (6th ed., 
New York, 1889), s. v.; Sklden, History of Tithes (London, 1618); 
Spblman, Of Tylhes (l^ndon, 1723). 

William H. W. Planning. 

Titian (Tiziano Vecelh, called Titian), the 
greatest of Venetian painters, b. at Piove di Cadore 
(Friuli); d. at Venice, 27 Aug., 1577. It has always 
been believed that at the time of his death he was a 
centenarian, and he himself wrote to Philip II in 
1571 that he was more than ninety-five, which would 
make 1477 the year of his birth. But there are good 
reasons for believing that he made himself out to be 
older than he was and that he was born about 1487, 
that is ten years later than the generally accepted date. 
Vasari makes him seventy-seven in 1566. Titian 
would therefore have died when he was between 
85 and 90 years old, which would render more cred- 
ible the marvellous freshness of his later works (cf. 
Herbert Cook, in the “Nineteenth Century Jan., 
1902, and “Repertorium fUr Kunstwissenschaft”, 
XXV). The vigorous health which the artist inher- 
ited from his mountain race together with a habit 
of order, balance, and labour determined the predom- 
inant characteristic of his art. No painter better 
e^ressed, if not the highest beauty, at least that 
kind of beauty which springs from the deep joy 
of life, adorning it with an impre^ion of calm, har- 
mony, and serenity. The first Venetian School had 
alre^y proved itself capable of expressing these 
sentiments. Titian was to give them a still freer 
and fuller expression with an external charm and a 
magic of colouring which has sometimes raised the 
question whether he is not the greatest and most 
complete of all painters. 

At the age of ten Titian was brought to Venice 
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and placed by his brother with the celebrated mosai- 
cist, Sebastian Zuccato, but at the end of four or five 
years he entered t he studio of the aged painter Gio- 
vanni Bellini, at that lime the most noted artist in 
the city. There he found a group of young men 
about his own ago, among them Giovanni Palma da 
Serinalta, Lorenzo Lotto, and Sebastiano Luciani, 
who were all to become renowned. The foremost 
of these innovators and their master was Giorgio da 
Castelfranco, nicknamed Giorgione. With him Titian 
formed a friendship of which all his early works bore 
traces, so much so that at this period it is difficult 
to distinguish th(' young master of Cadore from him 
of Castelfranco. The earliest known work of Titian, 
the little “Ecce Homo” of the Scuola di San Ilocco. 
was long regard(‘d as the work of Giorgione. And 
the same confusion or uncertainty is connected with 
more than one of the “Sacred Conversations”, in 
which several holy persons (gcni'rally three or four) 
appear at half length in sweet and lamiliar associa- 
tion with the Blessed Virgin. The two young masters 
were likewise rec ognized as the two leaders of their 
new school of Arte moderna, that is of painting made 
more flexible, freed from symmetry and the remnants 
of hieratic conventions still to bo found in the works 
of Giovanni Bellini. Together they executed in 
1508 the frescoes of the Fondaco dei Tedeschi, which 
have unfortunately disappeared and which were to 
Venice what the cartoons of Leonardo and Michel- 
angelo at the Rigniory were to the Florentine School. 
That of Giorgione and Titian is known to us in part 
through the engraving of Fontana. An idea of 
Titian’s talent in fresco maybe gained from those he 
painted, inl511, at Padua in the ("armelite church and 
m the Scuola del Santo, some of which have been pre- 
served, among them the “ Meeting at the Golden Gate ”, 
and three scenes from the life of St. Ant hony of Padua, 
the “Murder of a Young Woman by Her Husband”, 
“A Child Testifying to Its Mother’s Innocence”, 
and “The Saint Healing the Young Man with a 
Broken Limb.” The arrangement and feeling are 
not the chief merits ot these last-named works, but 
the beauty of the types, the grace of the female 
figures, the charm of the landscapes, and particularly 
the enchantment of the colouring must forever rank 
these frescoes with the most valuable works of Titian’s 
youth. 

Among the religious paintings of this period may be 
mentioned that of Antwerp, “The Doge Pesaro pre- 
sented to St. Peter by Alexander VI” (1508), and the 
beautiful “St. Mark surrounded by Sts. Cosmas and 
Damian, Sebastian and Rocco” (Venice, S. Maria 
della Salute, c. 1511). Already the young master 
was in possession of his type of Virgins with powerful 
shoulders and somewhat rounded countenances, and 
in particular he had elaborated an extremely refined 
type of Christ, the most beautiful example of which is 
the wonderful Christ of “The Tribute Money”, at 
Dresden, a face whose delicacy, spirituality, and moral 
charm have never been surpassed by any other School. 
From the same period seems to date the “Triumph of 
Faith”, a subject borrowed from Savonarola’s famous 
treatise, “The Triumph of the Cross”, and treated 
with a magnificent fire in the spirit of Mantema’s 
cartoons and Diirer’s prints of the “Triumph of 
Maximilian” (cf. Male, “L’art r61igieux en France k 
la fin du moyen dge”, 1908, 296 sqq.). These prints 
were executed bv Andreani. But what may be called 
the most enduring works of Titian’s youth are the 
profane and indeterminately allegorical ones, whose 
unmatched poetry of form and colouring breathe so 
deep a joy of livinj^ that it borders on melancholy. 
Such for example is the charming picture of the 
“Three Ages”, in the Ellesmere Gallery; such espe- 
cially is the masterpiece in the Cassino Borghese, 
“Profane and Sacred Love”, whose meaning has 
never been successfully penetrated (cf. Olga von 
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rnyi>u^ nuu layswry oi me composition one of \hv 
imperishable elegies of all paintings and which even 

Giorgione does not equal in his “CWert” 

Giorgione died in 1511 and the aged Bolliiii in 1515 


i r' ttiiu style, note i man gave a new eon* 

t the ception of the traditional groups of doriora and holy 
even persons moving in ^*rial spare, tlie plans and 
inir nv degrees set in an architectural framework. 


III A.iit anu me aged ooi iiii in 151 f; nv 41 ,;.. ^ 1 \ V 

leaving Titian after the production of such u / ^ exlraordmary 

pieces without a rival inV ^ ^ , of Vemn/* 

sixty years he was to be the absohito nn/i ' fonnerly in the Douumcan Church of B.S&ani* 


1516 he mcceedod his old master Bellini as the nen- Beaux Arts) 
sioner of the Senate. Fifteen years later begun the a .scraie of inu 
Pn 5^'^’ L l'’''aicis 1, AJfonso aiul Isa- a erv risiiiff 

Delia ci liiste, the Houses of Ferrara and Frbino, which escaping the 
m^e him the first of the princely painters of the Ihv stir of the dn 
naisaance and the one whose - 


position was most inhwnat ional 
and most glorious of all. How- 
ever he rarely left Venice. 

Married to a tenderly loved 
wife, solidly tistablished in his 
habits of work, and like all 
Venetians strongly attached to 
the life of Venice, he regarded 
nothing as being worth a sep- 
aration from his home, his stu- 
dio, or his country, lilxt^cpt 
for a visit to Home in 1545, 
and two or three visits to Augs- 
burg between 1548 and 1551 to 
meet the emperor, he never left 
Venice save to return to 
Cadore. Even the liveliest 
curiosity regarding his art, the 
ardent desire to learn, which to 
the end of his life iin/x'iled 
him to acquire all that )i(^ 
could concerning art , as he had j 
already devoured all tlie sub- 
stance of Bellini and Giorgione, | 

h?8 worlf and Ids ^Vcjdcc Portbait or Titiaw by Hmsirr jHiri” of the KenaisHauce, many 

ms work ana ms easii. VC mu Prado c*iU«ry. Madrid imiUited but never siir* 

was in this respect a most favour- » 1 ij i ‘ ..ir t/Jn«iiv t)u'« wab th#* 

able centre a meeting-place for artists from all parts ynissod even by Hvibcns lumw If. I iiially Uuswaa the 
TthfTotid from ^o?(h and S^>..th, Germany and {..-riod of mantx-ry wlu>n th« arlmV comj>wied 

Florence. Leonardo da Vinci rassed through the 

rifv in 1500 Durer staved there in 1506, Fra llarto- as llora of the l lh/d, or Inc Young woman ac 
lommeo 1^1508, Michciangxdo in 1529; and the com- Her Toilet." in ' ^ 

letters, could not leave TiDan i, 5 norant ot whal “S. « « ki w tie haiminetm .,f existence, 

being (lone in the world. No mventmn of art wan (1539-50). as was 

unfamihar to him, and all his life he displayc^ foreshadowed by hii “Martvnbm of St. Peler‘% 

eagernessto enrich his sty aevoied iimw-lf more and more to the dr^ 



Beaux Arts). The association of the landsrafie with 
a scc*n<‘ of murder— a rapidly brutal scene of slaying, 
a cry rising above the old oak-tr<H‘8, a Dominican 
escaping the amfnish, anti over all the shudder and 
stir of the dark branches — this is all, but never |)cr* 
hapH has tragiaiy more swift, 
startling, and pathetic been de* 
oietful even by 'rintortHto or 
I)ehim)ix. 

'I'he artist continued sinuil- 
tiuumuHly his si'ries of small 
Mttdontuis wliieh he treatiHl 
more and more amitl beautiful 
hiiuhscapes in the nuiriiier of 
g(‘nre ])ii‘iureH or poetic pas- 
toralsj (lie “ Volgin with the 
Habhit” in tlu* Ixuivre being 
(he finished ty]){* of thesc^ nitv 
(ureH. AnotluT marvclioua 
work of t in* same |H*riod, also in 
the Ixiiivn*, is the “ Entoinli* 
riu'n<^\ Hur]ms«ing all that has 
been done on the same subject. 
This was lik(*wise the period of 
the exipiisite mythological 
s<<*ru*s, such as the famous 
“BaechanalK*’ of Miwlrid, and 
the Ha('(?lms and Ariadne^' of 
London, perhaps the most V>ril- 
liaiit product i<»n» of the ikhi- 
pagan culture or “Alexandrian- 
AW BY HmsiiF inm” of the UenaisHanee, many 

y. Mtidrid times innUit(*d but never «iir- 


being clone in the world. No invention of art was 
unfamiliar to him, and all his life he displayed the 
Bame eagerness to enrich his style with rw*w elementa, 
the same consuming anxiety for perfection. 

During this period (1516-30) which may be called 
the period of his bloom and maturity, the artist frwd 
himself from the traditions of his 
class of more complex 


malic style, From this tunc dale h)« hi»lr>ri^ 
scenes, of which unhappily .( is diflicuK to .judge, tha 
most ehar»cteri.slic haviuj!; been much "9“^ " 
dcHtroyci; thus tlm "IGUle o( ( adore , the artists 
urcatest effurt i<i mtislcr niov.-tiicm and tf> express 


rttempt^d the =men4l Bty^ ^^rrtimX u-'m vi<.h'u^ 8o out of 

worthy work in this style, the mv of hirnsi^lf and .'Kilnevc the Iktoic, wlicrcin he rivals the 

Church of the Prari (1518), now ,n (h‘- AckI^tiv -^ 01 IW, "Tbc Itattlc of AnK'i'aTi 


Church of the Prari (1518), now in the Ac^umy m 
Venice, is not, despite its celebrity, a "g" 

work. In more than one sense it is one ^ *' ® j 
productions. The solution of the 

—that of uniting in the same composition two or_th^^ 


‘‘Battle of Goi.stanlim ”, js-nshc* m 1..77, tl 
of Titian’s death, in th.' fire whicli destroyed 
old pictures ailorning the Doges la'imCv,,^ 


n 1577, th« year 
tif*Htroyed all th« 
‘alacc. There i® 
at the Uflfizi, and 


^that of unitine in the same compomtion two or umv * nnlv a rxxir iM(H>mpk*ie r*opy at the l)ni2i, ana 

JSi on l 

heaven, the temporal and thnmfiniU^—wa^ comim^^^ “Krx^ech of t he MarepuH del Va«U> (M^rid, 

in a aeriesof workssufih as theretablo of Ban Dome partly destroyetl Viy hre. Bui tluR 

tKttaining to a higher and l.W %ne of his most popular e^nva^ 
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pathetic and life-like of masterpiece^ The 
Bologna and Rubens (Miracles of St. Bpedict, bt. 
Francis, etc.) many times borrowed the distinguisnea 
and magisterial mise-en-scbnet the grand and stirring 
effect, and these horses, soldiers, lictors, these power- 
ful stirrings of crowds at the foot of a stairway, wniie 
over all are the light of torches and the napping oi 
banners against the sky, have been often repeated. 
Less successful were the pendentives of the cupola at 
Sta. Maria della Salute Death of Abel , Sacrifice 
of Abraham”, “David and Goliath”). Ihese violent 
scenes viewed in perspective from below like tne 
famous pendentives of the Sistine Chapel ^we^ by 
their very nature in unfavourable situations, t hey 
were nevertheless much admired and imit^-ed, Ku- 
behs among others applying this system to his forty 
ceilings (the sketches only remain) of the Jesuit 
church at Antwerp. ... -n 

At this time also, the time of his visit to Home, the 
artist began his series of reclining Venuses (the 


flesh-tints with the gold of the hair, the delicate tone 
of the linen, countless other beauties of detail merged 
in the harmony of the whole, nothing obtrudes itself ^ 
independently. ” It is impossible to enumerate, ev(;n 
briefly, Titian^s splendid gallery of portraits; princes 
or doges, cardinals or monks, artists or writers, no 
other painter was so successful in extracting frorn each 
physiognomy so many traits at once characteristic and 
beautiful. Holbein was also individual, but how much 
less the artist; Van Dyck is perhaps more graceful but 
how much more monotonous and affected. Among 
portrait-painters Titian is comparable only to the 
greatest, a Rembrandt or a VeMsquez, with the in- 
terior life of the former, and the clearness, certainty, 
and obviousne.s.s of the latter. The last-named quali- 
ties are suffioigntly manifested in the “Paul Hr’ of 
Naples, or the sketch of the same pope and his two 
nephews, the “Aretino” of the Pitti Palace, the 
“Eleanora of Portugal” (Madrid), and the scries of 
Charles Fifths of the same museum, the “Charles 



Presentation or the Blessed Virgin, Titian, the Academy, Home 


“Venus” of the XJffizi, “Venus and Love” at the same 
museum, “Venus and the Organ-Player, ” Madrid), in 
which must be recognized the effect or the direct re- 
flection of the impression produced on the master by 
contact with ancient sculpture. Giorgione had al- 
ready dealt with the subject in the splendid Dresden 
picture, but here a purple drapery substituted for its 
background of verdure was sufficient to change by its 
harmonious colouring the whole meaning of the scene. 
Furthermore Titian had from the beginning of his 
career shown himself to be an incomparable portrait- 
painter. Portraits like that of Alfonso d'Este (Ma- 
drid), of the “Unknown Young Man” (Munich), and 
the ‘‘Man with a Glove” (Louvre) would suffice to 
place their author in the foremost rank of painters. 
But a canvas like the “La Bella” (Eleanora de Gon- 
zaga. Duchess of Urbino, at the Pitti Palace) presents 
something rarer still. The harmony, blue, lilac, 
white, and goldj is from the standpoint of colour in 
perfect accord with the lovely and smiling character 
of the countenance. In charm and magic the execu- 
tion surpasses even the “Flora” of the Uffizi. “It is 
such portraits”, says Burckhart, “and others of the 
same order, such ^ the ‘Caterina Comaro’ of the 
Uffizi, which sometimes mislead modern painting espe- 
cially the French School.” “Why,” he continues, 
“are these eternal forms, while the modems rarely rise 
above beautiful sketches or sUidies? It is because the 
motif and the moment, the light, the colour, and the 
form, all were born and grew at the same time in 
Titian 8 soul, and whatever is created in such wise is 
eternal. The voluptuous pose, the harmony of the 


V with a Greyhound” (1533), and especially the 
“Charles V at Muhlenberg” (1548), an equestrian 
picture which as a symphony of purples is perhaps the 
nevlus ultra of the art of painting. 

During the last twenty-five years of his life (1550- 
76) the artist, more and more absorbed in his work as a 

E ortrait-painter and also more self-critical, unable to 
e satisfied and insatiable of perfection, finished only a 
few great works. Some of his pictures he kept for ten 
years in his studio, never wearyine of returning to 
them and retouching them, constantly adding new ex- 
pressions at once more refined, concise, and subtle. 
His palette lost the incomparable freshness which 
characterized the great work of his maturity; the tone 
became softened, the matter itself grew heavier and 
more dense, there is less variation, resplendency, and 
brilliance, but in the gamut selected there were never 
more powerful notes nor bolder execution.^ The arpst 
subjects to his ideas and methods the simplification 
which summed up the ej^eriences of a long life. For 
each of the problems which he successively undertook 
he furnished a new and more perfect formula. He 
never again equalled the emotion and tragedy of the 
“Crowning with Thoms” (Louvre), in the expression 
of the mysterious and the divine he never equalled the 
poetry of the “Pilgrims of Emmaus”, while in superb 
and heroic brilliancy he never again executed any- 
thing more grand than “The Doge Grimani adoring 
Faith” (Vemce, Doge’s Palace), or the “Trinity , of 
Madrid. On the otner hand from the standpoint of 
flesh tints, his most moving pictures are those of his 
old age, tne “Dan©” of Naples and of Madrid, the 
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•‘Antiope’’ of the Louvre, the “Rape of Europa" 
(Boston, Gardner collection), etc. He evon at- 
t^pted problems of chiaroscuro in fantiistic nie-ht 
effects ( M^tyrdom of St. Laurence’*, Church of tljo 
Jesuits, Venice; ‘St. Jerome,” Louvre). In thedomain 
of the real he always remained equally strong sine 
and tti^'^ter of himself; his portraits of Philip 11 
(Madrid), those of his daughter, Laviriia, ami those 
of himself are numbered among his masterpicf^es 

Bo until the end, until that tragic “Pietii” of the 
Academy of Venice, which was found iiicoinnlctcd in 
his studio, the aged master strove iiidefatigably in pur- 
suit of an ever-changing ideal, or ratlier one which 
changed when ho believed he had given it full oxqires- 
sion. Each time a new impression, the discovery of 
an artist hitherto unknown to him, revealed to him a 
new aspect of beauty, the great old man unweariedly 
recommenced his work and endeavoured to incor- 
porate in it the new ('lements wliich he had just per- 
ceived. This it is which gives to his work as a whole 
its great significance and to his very countenance, be- 
neath the health and balance of an iron (constitution, 
an air of sadm'ss and distress the like of which is only 
found in Kernbrandt’s last ])ortraits. In fact no one 
ever expended vsuch obstinate effort in the attempt to 
realize perfection. It is (his which gives to certain 
parts oi his work a tens(* (diaracter, an aspect of de- 
liberateness, which occasionally causes an a])pearan(H* 
of coldness. But in the end he is always regarded as 
the exemplar and the greatest of ])aini(TS. ^‘Titian 
is one of those who come closc^st to the spirit of an- 
tiquity'’, writes Delacroix in his ‘‘Journar’, and in a 
note for his “ Dictionnaire des beaux arts”, d(^fining 
the antique he cites the work of Titian, and indc'cd 
there is no other modern work which shares so fully 
with the mariiles of the Parth<‘non the privilege of 
eternally enchanting and moving us. 

Liven of Celebrated Pni7iter»,<'ic . tr Fostkii, f<l. BhiMh- 
field and Hopkins (N( >v York, ISU(l) , Mernvmlu dell 'arte, 

I (Vomcc 1048), 135 »qq , MAka, Dell 'imttaztone piUonra e 
delV eccellenza delle opere de Ttziauo 187^, Noutih ori*, 

The Life of TiUan, (London, 1H30), Chowe and Cavau akeu.e. 
Titian (London, 1877) , Lafenehtre, TiUerj (in foK, J ariH, IH8o). 
BubckHARDT, Cicerone, II (Pans, 730 suq., 

Journal (Pann, 1<8(>3), Kt^ackfvhh, Tziaao dlu'UL-ld l.kM) . 
Gronau, Tman (tr. London, 1904); Tizian de, .lL.«(rr Demd/de 
in eso Ahhildunyen (StuttRnrt. 1904); Wy?,ewa, MnUrenxtaUenH 
d^nutrefou (Pans, 1007) Mobei.u, Lalian Casern 
1892); PHiELiva, The Earlier and Later Work of Titian in Port- 

/oiio (1897-8). _ 

Louis Giulkt. 

Title of Ordination. See Alimentation. 

Titopolis (Titiopolis), titular 8(‘e, suffragan of 
Seleucia Trachiea in Isauria. Le Quicn (Oriens 
Christ., II, 1023) mentions thnn^ of its 
mius at the Council of Conslantmijph' in JHl; Mon^ 
praeus at the Council of Chalcedon in 451; Domituis at 
the Trullan Council in B92. The sen* is mentioned 
in the sixth century '^Ncititia episeopatuum of An- 
tioch (Echos d’Orient, X, l4o). About 732 the 
ecclesiastical Province of Isauna ^niiex(‘d to the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople and J 

qpolis figures in the “Notitia the 

dhurch, as it does also about 900 in that of he 
Wise (Gelzer, “Ungednickte . . . Texte der NoHtia 
episcopatuum", 557), and about 940 m th^ of Con- 
stantine PorphyrogenituB 

orbis romani”, ed Gelzer, 76) Biirckbardt 

tioned by “Hieroclis Synecdemiis . e^d. Buri^hardt, 
37 bv George of Cyprus, 42, ana by Con^antme 

PoVpfivro3u^^ 

ofJEXSrian Decaj^lis. Ite cx^t b.U> « unknown. 

Kamsay, Anta Minor (London. 1890). JVn. ^ 

Titular Bishop. 

FIDBLIUM. 

TitullU. In pagan iimaif /ilulns 
scripSon on stone, Ld later the stone wh,eh marked 


See Bishop; In I’artibus Im- 


tho eonfines of properly lT,„ler Trajan it signified at 
Itome the linnts of the jurisdiction of the priests, 
\v inch IS the germ of the mean mgi( in its CKTlmias- 
tico-arch<'ologi(‘al usage. Baronius explains that a 
cross sculntured on a church wiis the tiiulm which 
designated if as belonging to C^hrist, just as iiniicrial 
pro|H‘rfy was indica(ed by thi' Dluluti fisaihs. Noth- 
ing remains to (‘stablish with eiTtaint y where the pub- 
lic Christian edifices of Rome before Ckmstantine 
Were situated J'h(‘ earliest (Jiristiaus assembled in 
tlu‘ halts of private houses, and tlu'se oratoricH were 
therefore called ecch'tiur thmvshca'. St. Ihuil men- 
fums those at Honu‘ and Corinth; in lUTordanre with 
the nmst ancient IRmian (radi(ion.s, they wen* thoae 
of Aquilla and Prisca on the Aventine ami the Krchna 
PudvfUuifKr on the Viminal I'hi'se rcHemfr domes- 
tiC(F be(*arne tin* domus vcclesur, and lat(*r iionius DHf 
i. e. th(' (iomtmrum; and in (his last perioii they rc- 
c(‘ived the name tituh, from tin* name of the founder 
or propru'tor who held th(‘ property m custtKiy for the 
Cliurch. A po{mIoiis ('hristian community, like that 
of Rome, by the end of the third century imiHt have 
port.s(‘HHeii a domus I)ei, a social centn* which aervini h» 
church, bishop’s re.sid(‘iicc, n'fectory, dispensary of 
chanty, hospi(‘c, tribunal, and sc'al of the episcopal 
government, as wjis th(* case at Antioch, (^irthnge, 
Cirfa, and elsi'uhen*. In the fourth C('ntury all this 
was lo(‘at(‘d at the Lateran, in th(‘ palace formerly be- 
longing to Faust a, daughter of Maxiininiunus. The 
history of th(* Lateran begins with a d. 313 and the 
most recent, (‘xeavat.ions th(*re have revealed six Ro- 


man public and imvatc (‘difu’cs, but no Christian 
building ('arlier than Coii.stantine, AcM'ording to do 
Ro.ssi the centre of ('pis(*i>)>al administration b<4ore 
!h(‘ LatiTan was a (’hristian building at Ban Lorenzo 
in Damaso, whore m th(' fourth eentury the archives of 
th<‘ (‘hurch w(T(‘ ki'pt, and vvh(‘r<' now the (*entral 
(‘haiKHTy {(^(ifiCi'Uana A {nmtohva) of tht‘ Papal govern- 
ment is sit unfed. 

According to the Liber I’ontificalis, Pope Fabian 
about 259 divideil the regions of Rome among the 
diqicons, creating ecclesiastical districts. Probably 
these districts were provuh'd with an iHlifice which 
was (h<* c<*ntn* of administration and served that pur- 
pose* for several cmituni's after Const aiiline, although 
no traces of such buildings survive*. The dmconi(t 
of the Hev(*n(h ceiiturv had nothing to do with these 
diaeoTuvI districts. In the fourth c(*n(iiry, although 
the domus Latcranemis was tin* chu'f C'hrist.ian (nJifico 
of the city, Rona* posst'ssed several placets of iA«8embly 
for the (’hristian (community, which Arnniiunus Mar- 
ccilinUK calls convvnhcula chrinUnuoTum. In time the 
unity of th<* presbyterium wa.s broken and other eccle- 
siastical groups were crcati'd within the city, similar to 
the pr<*scnt city parislK's in(l<*i)(*n(lent of one another 
and dependent on a ('omruori centre*, iind(»r the direc- 
tion of preslivters p(*rmam‘nfiy appointtHl. To each 
one a basilica was assigned, dormnicnm domm />^; 
the presbyters resuh'd near this ('difu^e, which m the 
language of archasdogv is calk’d tiinluH, I he most 
ancient text whkdi ailmh- to a litulus m the apology 
of St. Athanasius again, -,t 1 he \r lans Lxx). 1 he mmt 

ancient inscript ion rGa t u)g U» u t it uhis g<»cM back to A. ». 

377 The Liiar’ Pont ith'alis attriluiteH th'* foundation 
ofthetituli to diffi ient poiies of the first balf of the 
fourth (‘enturv, and this informal lori, which (rnmn 
ffonuine is in pivrt confirmed by insenptions and by 
fhr"Hn;e;r;iv,’.n to ,h.; -hur.-h.., 11.. 

U-ralef Ihorcforc Ro Lack Ut llic peace of th( Chtiri,^ 
they W("r not f.»in<le<i all at one time, but b.IIowj^ 
the nroureaH of the {liriKlian propimamla among the 
Ic S Konie. At the cUk«- of the fifth century 
the^p worn twenty-five tituli; the Liber Pont.fic^ 
conferna thus number anrl at tnbn tea their 
to Pope Evariatua at the b.^tinninR of ‘I*.*; 

*iirv ' The last titulus rceonlisl in the l.rber is that <a 
Vatina under Innocent I . The report of the CouncJ 
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of Rome (1 March, 499), contains the list of thenamM 
of the presbyters and their tituli. this and 

from the report of a council held by Gregory the 
Great in 595, we know there were twenty-five tituli, 
which number, with few fluctuations, remamed the 
same until about 1120 when it is given as twenty- 
eight. Three or four of the Gregorian tituli do not 
appear in the list of the council of 499, while the list 
of Pope Symmachus gives five which are not found in 
the council of 595. This difference is explained by 
establishing the location and the surroundings of the 
disputed tituli and identifying the tituli of Pope 
Symmachus with those of Pope Gregory. The tituto 
churches are all found at a aistancc from the classic 
centre of the City, and correspond to an epoch m 
which paganism preponderated at Rome. From the 
studies made and from existing monuments it is safe 
to attribute the foundation of many tituli to the third 
century and of most of them to the fourth. 

After the presbyteral tituli came the dmconice; 
these are not found in Roman documents before the 
seventh century. The Liber Pontificalis mentions them 
for the first time in the life of Benedict II (684-85). 
From the beginning the diaconice were charitable insti- 
tutions, and in a measure replaced for the Romans 
the frumentatio of Byzantine times and the doles of 
bread of the best days of the empire. They were 
established in the centre of the city, with the mate- 
rials, or on the site of, public edifices in a period when 
there was no longer a motive for building Christian 
churches away from the Forum or the Palatine. 
Under Pope Adrian (772-95) their number was fixed 
at eighteen. From the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury cardinal deacons adopted the names of their 
diaconim and the number of eighteen was maintained 
until the sixteenth century. By the twelfth century 
cardinal deacons as well as the presbyters had long 
been dispensed from personal service at the tituli, 
since which time titulus of itself acquired a meaning 
analogous to that of the present time. 

DtrcHEftNK, Leti litres preBbylhaux in Melanges d^nrcMologie e( 
d'hUtoire, VIT (1887) j Jordan-HCi-sen, Topografie Her Stadt Horn 
(Berlin, 1907); Gbisar, Rom beim Aungang der antiken Welt 
(Freiburg, 1901); Marucchi, Manuale di archeologia cristiana 
(2nd edition, Romo, 1908); Armelmni, Lezioni di archeologia 
(Rome, 1898); KRaus in Realencyklopddie der chrutlichen Alter- 
thUmer (Freiburg, 1880-1886) , 8. v. AlUIGI CossIO. 

Titus, Bishop of Bostra, b. about 362-371. Sozo- 
men (Hist, eccl, III, xiv) names Titus among the 
great men of the time of Constantius; he also tells 
(op. cit., V, xv) of a mean trick play^ upon Titus 
by Julian the Apostate. It was expecteef that the 
re-establishment of paganism would occasion riots 
in Bostra as it had elsewhere. Julian wrote to Titus 
that he would hold him and the clergy responsible 
for any outbreak. Titus replied that though the 
Christians were equal in number to the pagans they 
would obey him and keep quiet. Julian then wrote 
to the Bostrians urging them to expel Titus because 
he had calumniate(l them by attributing their quiet 
conduct not to their own good dispositions but to his 
influence. According to Socrates (op. cit.. Ill, xxv) 
Titus was one of the bishops who signed the Synodal 
Letter, addressed to Jovian by the Council held at 
Antioch (363), in which the Nicene Creed was ac- 
cepted, not, however, without a clause "'intended 
somewhat to weaken and semiarianize the expression 
6fMoi6(rm” (Hefele;"" Councils’’, II, p. 283; Antioch.— * 
Synods of Antioch ) . St. Jerome (Ep. Ixx) names Titus 
among writers whose secular erudition is as marvel- 
lous as their knowledge of Scripture: in his *"De vir, 
ill.”, cii, he speaks of his “mighty^' (fortes) books 
against the Manicha?an and nonniiua alia. He 
places his death under Valens. Of the nonnuLla alia 
only fragments of exegetical writings have survived. 
These shciw that Titus followed the Antiochene 
School of Scripture exegesis in keeping to the literal 
as opposed to the allegorical int^retation. The 


"Contra Manichaeos” is the most important work of 
the kind that has come down to us, and its historic 
value is very great because of the number of quota- 
tions it contains from Manichaean writers. In one 
passage Titus seems to favour Origen’s view that the 
pains of the damned are not eternal (on this point see 
especially Ceillier, "Histoire g6n5rale des auteurs 
sacr^s et ecclesia8ti(aues”, VI p. 54. who seems disposed 
to acquit him of this error). The work consists of 
four wioks of which the fourth and the greater part 
of the third are only extant in a Syriac translation. 

The Greek and Syriac texts of the Contra Maniah. were pub- 
lished ^ Lagarwe (Berlin, 1859). Earlier editions of the Greek 
text suffer from an insertion from a work of Serapion owing to the 
misplacement of a leaf in the original codex. For Contra Munich. 
and other writings attributed to Titus see Miqne and Gallanw. 
The genuine exegetical fragments of this commentary were pub- 
lished by SiCKENBBROER in Texte u. Untersuchen, VI, i (new se- 
ries). Babdknhiower-Shaham, Patrology (Bi. Louis, 1908), 270-1. 

F. J. Bacchus. 

Titus, Epistle to. See Timothy and Titus, 
Epistles to. 

Titus, Roman Er^eror 79-81, b. 30 Dec., 41 ; d. 13 
Sept., 81 ; son of the Emperor Vespasian, and from the 
year 70 Csesrir and coregent; he was highly educated 
and a brilliant poet 
and orator in both 
Latin and Greek. 

He won militai^ 
fame in the war in 
the years 69-70, 
against the revolted 
Jews. In April, 70, 
he appeareci before 
the walls of Jerusa- 
lem, and conquered 
and destroy(-‘d the 
city after a siege of 
five months. He 
wished to prc'serve 
the Temple, but in 
the struggle with 
the Jews who 
rushed out of it a 
soldier threw a 
brand into the 
building. The siege 
and taking of the 
city were accom- 
anied by bar- 
arous cruelties. The next year Titus celebrated his 
victory by a triumph; to increase the fame of the 
Flavian dynasty the inscription on the triumphal arch 
repre8ente(l the overthrow of the helpless people as an 
heroic achievement. The historical significance of 
the destruction of the Jewish state is that the Jews 
have since then been scattered among foreign nations. 
As ruler Titus was by no means popular; he shared in 
the voluptuousness of the Rome of that era, and was 
responsible for the acts of violence which occurred 
during the administration of his father. Conse- 

a uently an evil reign was expected. However, in the 
lort period of his independent authority, Titus agree- 
ably disappointed these anticipations. His noble 
benevolence was exhibited in the saying that the day 
w^ lost in which he had done no one a kindness; he 
gained the honourable title of "amor et delicise gen- 
eris humani” (the darling and admiration of the 
human race). During his reign Italy suffered from 
two severe calamities. On 24 Aug., 79,thecelebrat(>d 
eruption of Vesuvius buried the cities of Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, and Stabise, and some months later a 
fearful confla^ation did great damage at Rome. On 
both occasions Titus showed a fine humanitarianism. 
His actions were not free from ostentation and seeking 
after effect. He die(i from the effects of his luxurious 
life. 

ScfBiLLEB, Oeechiehte der tihnuchm KaieerMeiit I (Gotha, 1883)# 



Antique Head of Titus 
Vatican Museum 
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^UA (Tixjm), titular see, suffragan of Claudiopohs 
in Honorias. Accordmg to Strabo (542 545) tho 
town was not remarkable save its the birthplace of 
Philetaerus, founder of the royal dynasty of Pergatnus 
The coins give Dionysius as the founder; in fact it w is 
the site of a temple of Dionysius and one of Jupiter. 
Le Quien (Oriens christ., i, 575) mentions among its 
bishops: Apragmonius at the Council of Ephesus m 
431; Andrew m 518; Eugenius m 530; Dmgiuus at the 
Sixth General Council in 081; Michael at the Seventh 
General Council in 787; Constantine at the Eighth 
General Council in 869 and author of an account of 
the transfer of the relics of St. Euphemia of Chalce- 
don (Acta SS., Sept., V, 274—83). This see figures in 
all the Notitiie episcopatuum". Novel xxix of Jus- 
tinian locates the town in Paphlagoma. G(»orge 
Pachymerus (1, 312) mentions Tium among the Bv- 
zantine towns which escaped the ravages of the S(d- 
juks in 1269. The modern village of Filias stands on 
the ruins of the ancient Tiiim, which included the re- 
mains of ramparts and sculptures. Th<' village is in 
the caza of Ilainidye and the vilayet of Castamouni, 
not far from the mouth of the Filias-Tchai,the Billieus. 

Smith, Dirt of Gr. and Rom Gvog , h. v , IlotiTKowsKi, Re~ 
cherckes hiatonques »ur la ville de Tium (Pans, 1804), MCi.LKit, 
ed. Didot, Notes on Geographi (lurci minores, I, 385, Cuinkt, 
La Turquie d'Aate, IV (Pans, 1894), 537. 

S. Vailh^i. 


Tivoli, Diocbsk of (Tibuutina), in the Province 
of Rome. The city is situated where the Anio, issu- 
ing from the Sabine hills, leaps down from a height of 
nearly 300 feet and enters the Roman Cani])agna. 
The water power of th(‘ beautiful falls, which attract 
many tourists to the city, m utilized m various indus- 
tries and supplies the electric current- that lights 
Rome. The slopes of the neighbouring hills are cov- 
ered with olives, vineyards, and gardens; the most 
important local industry is the manufacture of paper. 
The great cascade has existed only sinc.c- 1835, when 
the Gregorian tunnel through Monte Catillo was com- 
pleted, to give an outlet to the waters of the Anu> 
sufficient to preserve the city from inundation. The 
“Grotto of Neptune” and the “Cascatelle” are an- 
cient. There are ruins of two old templ(‘8,one of H<*r- 
cules Saxanus, commonly called “of the Sybil”, the 
other of Tiburtus, both overlooking the great c^cade. 
Near the Roman gate is the “Tempio della losse . 
Among the more important churches are the cathe- 
dral, the Gesii, 8. Maria Maggiore, and b. Maria degh 
Olivi, containing interesting fifteenth-eeritury fres- 
coes; also S. Maria di Quintiliolo, built on the rums of 
the villa of Quintilius Varus. In the environs are 


many rums of ancient villas, the largest being the 
famous construclion of the Emporor Hadrian, which 
comprised a villa, portico, theatre, gardens, 
libr^, etc,, and covered 173 acres of ground. Many 
of thT trea^irca of the Vatican wem di^ 

covered here. The moat notable 
are the Villa d’Estc, erected by Pirro Ligono for 
Cardinal Ippolito d’Este (1549), and 
frescoes by Zuce.aro; at. present it belongs to the Arch- 
duke Franz Ferdinand of Austna. Tivoli was 

Accordmg to some of the ancient V j, „„ 

founded by the Riculi; histwv in 

of Argives. It is first meritioned m ^itnan history in 

493, M included in the alliance 

but in 361 it sided fJ^^Xds (339) 

though twice conquered, x . uome time 

allied itself with Prseneste War be- 

it was in the Confederation and m^h^^ fortified by 
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»nting the emperor. In 9I(> Pope John X won a 
"'T there over thi* Saracens. In the 
. 1. H t«»tnst the pnpee, 

» till r w ttRainst Innocent II ; at 

; 1. 1 /. A *■’ * A’.”*'*’*. the Koman rebels, as 

centori^"'ih‘’"^^*l '““t IV. In the Ihirteenth 

tM-nate of Home siiectHxled (under Inno- 
unl IV) m imiK«mig a tribute on the city, and airo- 
gateil to itsi'lf the right of apiminting a count to gov- 
ern It in conjunction with the local eonsuls. In the 
hmrtwiith century it sided with the Cuciphs and 
strongly supported Ibbaii VI against Clement VII. 
King Jijuiishuis was twice, and later Braccio da Mon- 
tone oiioc, Ccpii sed from the city. But its strength 
was underiniiicd by internal factions, in consequence 
ot which 1 Ills II construct ( hI the fortrc»8 whiini still 
exLsts. Alexander VI withdrew it from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Homan Senate. In 1527 it was sacked by 
band.s of tlu* supiM>rterH of the emperor and the 
C/oionna, important archivoH biMiig destroyed during 
die attack. In 1547 it was again oecupjed by the 
Duke of Alba in a w^ar against Paul IV, and in 1744 
by the Austrians. 


Tivoli IS the hirtliplaee of 8t. Severinus (sixth cen- 
tury), of Popes St Simiilinus ami John IX. also of the 
painter and musician Golia. The Churcli of Tivoli 
counts many martyrs, among tlumi St. Getuliiis, St. 
Symphorosa with Iht seven sons, martyred in the days 
oi fiailrian ; at. a IiiUt period a basilu^a W’as erected 
over the plac<‘ of their martyrdom. Other martyr* 
were Vinoentius, Majonus, ami (h'nerosus. The dea- 
con St. Cletus was lati'r confounded with the jKipe of 
that name, reidly St. Anaidetus. The first known 
bishop was Gaiuhdus (4<>r)); among his suecesscirs 
were: Gualterus (HXK)), under whom the foAStofSt. 
Lawrcmcc, patron of the city, was instituted; Otto 
(1148), during whose episcopacy Eugene IV died at 
Tivoli; Giovanni da (Jahenna 0 I*. (1337), who died 
in the odour of sanctity; Filippo <ie’ Hufini^ O.P. 
(1367), sent by the Homans to (Jregory IX to induce 
him to return to Home; Fra Lorenzo. O.M. (14i50), re- 
former of the chTgy; Cardinal Giuiio Homa (1634), 
restorer of the catlieiiral and founder of the seminary; 
Cardinal Marcello di Santacroce (1652), who com- 
plelt‘d the work of his predecessor; Gregorio Bamaba 
Chiarainonti (1782), aftiTwards Pius VII. The dio- 
ceso is immediately subject to the Holy 8ee. In the 
process of concentrating the Italian Heiniiiaries the 
course of theology at. Tivoli was Huppresw^d. There 
are: 42 parishes; 40, (MK) inhalutants; 69 secular and 35 
regular {iriests; 11 convents of mule religious and 6 of 
sisters; 1 college for boys, and I for girls. 

C^I'CBI.I.E'JTJ, Li ihn’nf d'Jtnhn, Vi(»i,A, Storm d% Tiroh (Home, 
1720) Bnvty>K,' Riymt'i dfllu di Ttmii (IloiiiP. IHHO). 

' U. Bknkini. 


Tlaxcala (Ti.axc alknstk), a former diocese of the 
'olony of N(‘W It wiis the fifth diowse es- 

tablished in the Americas by order <if sfuiiority ; the 
w-cond established in Mexico (the first in title being 
V'ucattln); and the fust liioeiM* of the colony of New 
4pain with an acting behop, Fniy Juh/tu GarcOs, 
Dominican, nominati d fiv (Jiunenf VH, at the re- 
ivicHt of Charles V Vt first f'rav Gare^^M wa« only 
wesontwl 08 Bishop of X uciKiln; thr royal proviwon 
>f Charles V readw ‘'We i.reHi'nl ymi fliev, Fathw 
Tulidn Carets) to the Biwhoiine of Y ticaliiri and Banta 
Marfa de !«« Bemeilios”, but. *ho 
tovered and coiiquensl by Ifrrnando CWtfa beeme 
better known, Clement Vll in (he document zent to 
Brshop OareC-s in 1.5‘J.5 «ayH: “We itrant you and the 
kjohoDH who shall siiceeisl you, that you eall your- 
vlvei not bishops of Bantu Maria (de los llemcdSOT or 
r,f Yucatdn) but ‘Tenuxtitlin’ 
be mentioned.” This document, demrtes 
title of the bishop but does not determine it. Father 
Garc68 himself in his first declaration enlightens «« 
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by saying: “We choose the town of Tlaxcala as the 
seat of our cathedral church.” Bishop Garc6s reached 
New Spain in 1527 and took pos^ssion of his sc^ 
Subsequently finding that it was impossible to hold 
the choir office at Tlaxcala because there was no 
cathedral, but only an altar covered with thatch work, 
and as a sumptuous church with three naves had been 
erected in the new city of Puebla de los Angeles, the 
bishop declared that the chapter should pass to the 
latter city, and transferred thither the episcopal 
on 3 October, 1539. This change was approved by 
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royal warrant of 6 June, 1543, and since then the 
bishops of the diocost^ have resided in Puebla. 

Altnough the official title of the diocese was “of 
Tlaxcala” or de Puebla de los Angeles, it was not until 
11 August, 1903, that the ancient See of Tlaxcala 
{Angelo politana) was made an archbishopric under 
the name of Puebla de los Angeles, and the name of 
Tlaxcala was suppressed. The original limits of the 
Diocese of Puebla (Tlaxcala) comprised the present 
states of Puebla, Tlaxcala, Vera Cruz, Tabasco, 
Hidalgo, and Guerrero. As new dioceses were erected 
(see Mexico) its territory was gradually reduced to 
Its present limits, the states of Puebla and Tlaxcala 
with the exception of a few parishes which belong to 
the jurisdiction of the dioceses of Huajudpam and 
Oaxaca. In the first years of its foundation almost 
all the churches and parishes were under the care 
of the regulars, the Franciscans having important 
convents at Tlaxcala, Huexotzingo, and Cholula, 
In the time of the sixth Bishop of Puebla, Diego 
Romano (1578-11)07), the churches began to pass 
into the hands of the seculars, and by 1640^9, under 
Bishop Juan de Palafox y Mendoza, the change was 
finally accomplished. 

The ancient Tlaxcala was a powerful republic which 
the Aztecs vainly tried to conquer and which waged 
continuous and ferocious wars against them. The 


Indian hieroglyphic of its name represents two huTids 
beating a toriiUa, or com cake, which is the meaninjr (,f 
the word “tlaxcallan”. In fonner times this repuhlic 
was thickly populated, but epidemics, emigrnti(.n< 
and the work of constructing the canal of Noc hi.I 
tongo to drain the valley of Mexico brought about 
almost entire extinction of the natives, reducing them 
to an insignificant number. In the archives of Tlax- 
cala is a royal document, bearing the date of 
which orders that the Indians of Tlaxcala be exempt( i 
from all works of servitude. This prerogative was 
conceded in return for their services to Herndn Corti z 
during Ihe conquest. It is doubtful whether this 
order was ever carried out, for a document dated 
1625 states that the city of Tlaxcala contained 3(K),- 
000 inhabitants in the sixteenth century, while only 
70(X) remained w^hen this document w^as written. 
The city of Puebla, which is the residence of the 
bishop and of the governor of the state, was founded 
in 1531 by the auditor Juan de Salmerdn and Fray 
Toribio de Motolinia (see Motolinia). Tlie cathe- 
dral of Puebla, one of the most beautiful in the whole 
republic of Mexico, was finished by Bishop Palafox 
in 1649. There are, counting colleges and ])arochiai 
schools, about three hundred Catholic schools in the 
archdiocese. The Protestants have ten colleges. 
The conciliar seminary was raised to the rank of a 
Catholic university on 5 August, 1907. It has an 
attendance of 275 students. Among the notable 
churches should be mentioned that of Nuestra 8enora 
de los Hemedios situated on the top of the Pyramid 
of Cholula. This pyramid was built by the indians 
before the advent of the Spaniards; it measures 177 
feet in htu'ght and 1444 feet on each side of its base, 
and is, therefore, larger than, although not as high 
as, the great pyramid of Egypt. Th(‘ level space on 
the top, upon which the church is built, measures 
46,444 sq. feet. 

B(*side.s the two bishops already mentionc'd, other 
notable ones were the successor of Bishop Palafox, 
Diego Osorio de Escobar y Llamas, who wuis viceroy 
of Mexico in 1664, and D. Pelagio Antonio Labastida 
y Ddvalos, who was driven from his see during th(‘ 
reform era and did not return until 1863 as Arch- 
bishop of Mexico. The present archbishop, Ramon 
Ibarra y Gonzdlez, translated from the Diocese of 
Chilapa, Guerrero, on 6 July, 1902, was preconiz(‘(l 
first Archbishop of Puebla in 1903, and the Diocesc' of 
Huajudpam de Le6n, erected at the same time, was 
made suffragan to Puebla. Tlaxcala had in 1910 a 
population of 2812. The town is now silent and 
desolate. The ancient buildings, preservtHl for the 
traditions which cling to them, and the resident 
Indians transport the visitor to the time of the 
conquest. The State of Tlaxcala has an area of 
1594 sq. rn., and a population (1910) of 183,805. 

Gillow, Apuntes hiatdricos (Mexico, 1889); Recasenh, El 
primer obispo de Tlaxcala (Mexico, 1884); Vera, Catensmo 
geogrdfico hintdrico eatadlatico de la lylesia Mexicana (Amecanicf’.'t, 
1881); Domenech, Qeogra/ia Gen. Descrip, de la R. M. Mextro. 

Camillus Crivelli. 

T1o8, titular see in Lycia, suffragan of Myra. 3 Ins 
was one of the six cities forming the Lycian con- 
federacy and is said to have been founded by the hc'ro 
Tlos, son of Tremilus. It is mentioned by Strabo 
(XIV, 665); Pliny (V, 28); Ptolemy (V, 3, 5); Ste- 
phanus Byzant. (s. v.; Hierocles (684, 16). It had its 
own coinage. It is to-day the village of Douvar in 
the caza of Maori, vilayet of Smyrna; this village is 
beautifully situated in the midst of the ancient acrop- 
olis, 984 feet above the Xanthus valley, surroundcii 
by precipices, whose sides form inaccessible walls 
On the northern side these rocks are broken by hun- 
(^eds of tombs, some of which bear inscriptions 
tioning the people and the “{/erotma” or municipal 
council. Among its monuments the principal is the 
theatre. Until the thirteenth century this see is 
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mentioned by the “Notitisp episoopatuum’’ as a 
suffragan of Myra. Le Quien (Orions christ . I, pVi)) 
gives a list of five known bishops: Androjis, at ("hal- 
cyon, 4ol (signed in 458 the letter of the Lynan 
bishops to Emperor Leo); Eustathius at ("onsiatili- 
nople. under the patriarch Menivs, 53(‘> (also known hy 
Novella 115 of Justinian); John, at the Couneil (if 
TruUo, 692; Constantine, at Nice, 7S7, Constantine, 
at Constantinople, <S79. 

Asia Minor, 237 Idem, Lycia, 132 nqij , Tj xikk, 
Aste mmeure, 072 , Smith, DuU. of Greek and Homan iim^r n v’ 

8 P^TUIDlOs 

Toaldo, Giuseppe, priest and physicist, b at 
Pianezze, 1719; d. at Pacliia, 1797. In his fourteenth 
year he entered the seininary of I^adua, in wlmdi he 
subsequently taught mathematics and Italian lil<‘ra- 
ture. While connected with the seminary he edited 
the works of Galilei (1744), for which he wrote an a|>- 
preciative preface and critical notes. In 1754 he was 
jqipointed pastor of Montegalda; and, eight years 
latcT, was called to the chair of astronomy in the 
Tuiiversity of Padua. Toaldo. like his contemiMira- 
ries, Divisch and Beccaria (both priests), gave special 
attention to the study of atmospheric electricity and 
to the means of protecting buildings against lightning, 
lie advocated the erection of lightning-rods, adopting 
the views of Franklin on their preventivi' and i>rot(*ct- 
ivc action, rather than those* of the Fr(*nch .s<'hool led 
by Abb6 Nolle!. Ills treatise* “I)e*lla manie*ra eh 
difendere gli edificii dal fulmine” (1772) and his 
pamphlet '*Dei conduttori metalhci a j)re\servazione* 
degli edifici dal fulmine'’ (1774) contribute*d largely 
to remove the popular prejudices of the time against 
the use of the “Franklinian reid”; and through his 
exertions lightning-conductors were* jilaced on the 
Cathedral of Si(‘na, on the* tower of St Mark’s, 
Venice, on powder magazine's, and shtiis of the Vene- 
tian navy. Toaldo was a nu'inlx'r of many of the 
learned bodies of Europe, notably of the Hoyal 
Society, London 

TipaIpo, lihoorajm degh Itnhoni lUuMn 

Hhotheu Potamian. 


Toba Indians, one of the fe'W' still unconepiere'd 
savage tribe^s of the gri'at CJiaco wileh'riu'ss of South 
America, and ne^able aliki* for their p<‘rsist(*nt hos- 
tility to the white man and for their close r(*H(>nibIance 
in language*, customs, and inaniK'r of living to the* 
celebrated Abip6n, among whom the* famous Jesuit 
Dobrizhoffer (q. v.) laboured one hundrc'd and fifty 
years ago. They are of Guaycunin linguistic stock, 
which includes also the Abnidn, Moeovf, and a num- 
ber of other tribes of similar tircdatory habit, and 
range, in alliance with the Mocovi, Ihrough Hie 
forests and marshes of the CJiaeo region on th(' west 
bank of the Paraguay Kiver about the lower I ilco- 
mayo and Vermejo, in Paraguay and nortln-fist Ar- 
gentina, sometimes extending their forJiyn westward 
to the frontiers of Oran and Tanja. 1 hey are known 
under various names, the most ‘'ommon Ixang fr om 
the Guarani tohni, signifying or.posKe , i ' • 
living on the opposite bank of the Paragimv 
Guaronl. They number now perhaps 2000 

Physically they are fall and well-buiH, with fienr 

countenance, and from going .'’Xlns and 

soles of their feet are toughenp<i to 

sharp rocks. Bot h sexes go nearly " 

in the presence of strangers, and wear ‘f’*/ 

the men confining it by means of a ^>and or turban 

On special occasions they wear shirts ,he 

or of woollen stuff, of their o^ h helJXsm. 

sheep they now possess, Thev tattoo 

belts, and wristlets of ostrich a 

their faces and upper bodies f a 

They live almost entirely by hunting ^ 

raiJ a little com. They have large herds of hoi^ 

and are fine horsemen. The men arc expert in me 


making of dug-out ciinoes and fish traps, while the 
\\(>iut»n art* expert inuters and net weavers. Their 
luits art* simple struct ure.s of willow hrancht'S covered 
with grtiKs, sometimes large* enough to have several 
compart UK'uts. 4'hcir weaiMms are the Ih>w, lance, 
and woodon club, besuh's which they now have some 
guns. 1 hey bury the dt*ad, the agt*d Ix^ing Hometimes 
KiIUh! by their own cluldnm from a f<H*lmg of pity for 
their helple.ssness. For the siune reastm, when a 
mo(lH*r dies her infant is buntHl with her. Men have 
only one wife at a tiim*. Tht*n* is no head ehief, the 
go\ t*riinu'nt resting principally with the old men. 
Little IS known of their n'ligion, which scH'ms to con- 
sist chiefly of a sjaM’ial rt'vertmce for the sun and the 
rising moon, and th«* imijiitmtion of a host of invituble 
spint.s which art* held rt*spon8ible for sickneHS and 
other mi.sfortim(*8. In war they art* distinguishiHl for 
their ferocity and barbarous cruelty, and are 
dr(*ad(‘(i alike by s(‘tll(‘r8, trav(*ll«*rs, and Christ ianiied 
Indians throughout the whoh* northern Chaco fron- 
tier In 1SS2 th(‘y inassaert'd an entire exploring 
(‘\pedition of fifteen mt*n iuul(»r eoininand of the 
Freticli g(*ographer, O^vmix. In 1K54, however, the 
Anieri(*an (‘xpinlition up (he I’araguay, under Captain 
l*ag(*, laid frH*ndly intt'rcourse wutli them. Some 
sp(‘cial studic's of their language, winch is virtually the 
same* as that of the Abi|)on, have been miwie by Car- 
ranza and t^ucvinlo. An intert'sting, (hough stronply 
anti-r(*hgiouH, account of thi*ir latter-day roiiditum 
and habits is giv(‘ii by the Italian enginwr, FVliesrhi. 

In the early colonization |>eri<Mi of the eight i^enth 
(•('ntury tlic J^oba, with the Abit><Sn and Moeovl, were 
among the most deti'miiiunl and constant eneniies of 
the Argent UK'- Paraguay an scM t lenient « and missionn, 
and hardly a half y(*ar ever pasHi*d without a raid or 
retaliatory pumtivi* expedition On one occasion six 
hundn'd Toba attacked Dobnzhoffer’s mission, but 
w'(‘re ri'pelled bv tin* missionary himself single-handed 
with the aid of liis fir(‘arms, of which the savagt's were 
III deadly t(*rror. 'Phi* missionary received an arrow 
wound in thi* (*ncount(‘r. In 1756 a number of Toba 
and Matac'o win* gntlicnni into the* Mission of Han 
Ignacio (I(* I/(Hl(*Mma, on tlu* Hio Grande tributary of 
th(‘ Vc'rmejo, where th(‘V mirnbered tkK) souk at the 
tune of till* (‘xpulsion of the Jesuits in 1767. Horne 
lat(‘r attein])! was made by the Franciscans to rcslom 
the (JuKo missions, but with the end of Hpaiiish rule 
the iiiiHHioiis declined and the Indians rM'attennl to the 
forc'sts (S(‘(‘ Mataco Lnoianh; Morovt Indians.) 


CoHMult IlHiNToN, Amfrirtin Hare (Now Ydfk, IWM ) ; CaHHAW- 
A, Kxin '( hii 6 u ril Charo Auniuil (Huono« Ayrt**. UJmaiii.*- 

o*ix. hint du l^nraguou (I'ani*, 175<V tr. *j****”^'**' ; Doie 
l/lloFKFH i ( < ourd of the Ah\poneji (lx»iuuin, iH221, filCttVAS, 
atdhHfo dr Lenuunn, 1 (Mialnd, 1WK». be«ANO. n^er%pn6n 

'horo(pdp}ncn drf (iron ( hnro (Tonlova. l7tW) , l» OttSUmr, 
'Jiommr Am/r.rnin iVHTiH. 1H.W. Vaok/m 
arifedrroh on a nd / Vi ruuim 1/^ , ' . . * £1 f 

if/Z/f Monthu mi the (,ron ( horo (lAituhtn, ISWJ), 
fLunn Arffenhna„. Jdtoma Mnpun (Iluon.m Aymi IStW); 
K<i(« Tht I'orth and ilfi hihutotuntD, South Amenm, lit Afmp* 
mxnat'id hi Plata (Now Yftrk. 


robiu. We Htiall tirxl fnum<*ral;' the variotw 
.lical pcTHotiH iiml then Ircai thf hook of thw nMne, 
I Pr.HsoNs. A -'lohiaH ill Pur., xvn. K), Hi*. 
yj/ahU “Vahwoh iM ko.h 1"; K..pt T^.« (rf tto 
vHos whom .joKai)hal wnt to tiwh nj thf <it-tf« of 
da Tho nairif in oniittod m tho Vatican and 
•xamlrian rodiwx, hut given in the other mijKJrtant 
eck MSB. and th<- Vulgate. 

B, -T«l)iaa (Zaeh., vi, 10). Heb. l6hm/aM,am 
yy&h which i« the n-admg aim. 

nffiujuv fverw 10), roi% (VCIWC 14). 

ich infers the reading tdUhA, Vuk. 

• nartv of Jews wdio came from flabylon to Jertm^ 
time of Zorobaliel with imd j^W 

erewith to make a crown mr the head of Jcmia, 

C. — Tobia (1 Esdr., ii, 60), Heb. idhyyAkt *‘Jah k 
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my good”; Sept. Tw^ut (Vat.), T^» (Alex.), the 
same name occurring in II Esi*., vii, 62, as 
in the apocryphal lu Eadr., v, 37 as paevdv (Vat.) or 
/siy (Alex.), one of the families that, on their return 
from exile, could show no written proof of their gene- 

***S!^— Tobias (II Esdr., ii, 10), an Ammonite who 
together with Sanaballat the Horonite ^ .P 

fortification of Jerusalem by Nehemias (II Esdr., ii, 
19; iv, 3; vi, 17; xiii,4, 8). Heiscallcd ‘Hhese^ant , 
we can only conjecture what that means. Oneyne 
(Encyclopeclia Bibliea, s. v.) thinks that hdebmf ser- 
vant, is a mistake for hd drbt, the Arab. 

(E) .— -Tobias (II Mach., iii, 11), the father of 

Hircanus. , . t 

(F) .—Tobias (Tob., i, 9, and passim), the son of 

the following. ^ , . , , . • 

(G) .— Tobias the elder, the chief character m the 
book that bears his name. 

II. Book of Tobiah, a canonical book of the (11a 
Testament. , • 

A. Name.-ln Cod. Alex., /3f/3Xos Toi^fr; m 

Vat., Tw^elr; in Sinaitir, Tw/3ei^; in Latin MSS. Liber 
Tobies, Liber Tohit et Tohwp, Liher utriusque Tobice. 
In the Vulgate and Hebrew Fagii both father and 
son have the same name, Tobias, 0byydh. In other 
texts and versions, the name of the father varies: 
(dbt, “my good” is Jahweh, in Hcb. Munster; Tw/31r 
or Tw/Sflr in the Sept.; IWnSj or Tobit, standing for 
0bUh “goodneas” of Jahweh, in the Old Latin. 

B. Text and Verstons.— The original text, supposed 
to have been Hebrew, is lost; the reasons assigned for 
an Aramaic ori^^inal warrant only a probable opinion 
that an Aramaic translation influenced our present 
Greek versions. 

(1) Vulgate Versions.— St. Jerome had not yet 
learned Aramaic, wlien, with the aid of a rabbi who 
knew both Aramaic and Hebrew, he made the Vul- 
gate version. The rabbi expresH(*d in Hebrew the 
thought of the Aramaic MSS. and St. Jerome straight- 
way put the same into Latin. It was the work of 
only a day (cf. Pricf. in Tobiam). The Old Latin 
certainly influenced this hurried version. The Vul- 
gate recension of the Aramaic version tells the story 
m the third person throughout, as do the Aramaic of 
Neubauer and the two Hebrew texts of Caster (HL 
and HC), whereas all the other texts make Tobias 
speak in the first person up to lii, 15. The following 
passages occur in the Vulgate alone: the wagging of the 
dog’s tail (xi, 9); the comparison of the coating on 
Tobias’s eye to the membrane of an egg (xi, 14); the 
wait of half an hour while the gall of the fish effected 
its cure (xi, 14) ; Tobias’s closing of the eyes of Kaguel 
and Edna in death; also ii, 12, 18; iii, 19, 24; vi, 16-18, 
20, 21; viii, 4, 5; ix, 12b, Some parts of the Vulgate, 
such as the continence of Tobias (vi, 18; viii, 4), were 
looked upon at times as Christian interpolations of 
Jerome until they were found in one of Caster’s 
Hebrew texts (HL). Lastly, the Vulgate and HL 
omit all mention of Ahikhar; Achior of Vulg., xi, 20, 
is probably an addition to the text. 

(2) Aramaic Versions. — Besides the Aramaic ver- 
sion used by Jerome and now lost, there is the extant 
Aramaic text recently found in an Aramaic commen- 
tai^ on Genesis, “Midrash Bereshit Rabba”. The 
writing of this midrash is fifteenth-century work; it 
contains the Book of Tobias as a haggada on the 
promise Jacob makes to give tithes to God (Gen., 
xxviii, 22). Neubauer edited the text, “The Book 
of Tobit, a Chaldee Text, from a unique MS. in the 
Bodleian Library” (Oxford, 1878). He thinks that 
it is a briefer form of Jerome’s Aramaic text. This 
is not likely. The language is at times a trans- 
literation of Greek and gives evidence of being a trans- 
lation of one or other of the Greek texts. It agrees 
with the Vulgate in that from the outset the tale of 
Tobias is told in the third person; otherwise it is 


closer to Codex Vaticanus and closer still to CV>d 
Sinaiticus. 

(3) Greek Versions. — Ihere arc three Greek reif i,. 

sions of Tobias. We shall refer to them by the num- 
bers giv(‘n to the Vatican and Sinaitic m 

Vigouroux, “La sainte bible polyglotte”. III (Pun. 
1902). (a) AB, the text of the Alexandrian {liliii 

century) and Vatican (fourth century) codice.s. Tln^ 
recension is found in many other codices of the (ircf k 
text, has been used for centuries by the Greek (Jhin cj 
is incorporated into the Sixtinc edition of the 8ei)tim- 
gint, and has been translated into Armenian as tin 
authentic text of that rite. AB is preferred to tlu- 
Sinaitic recension by Noldeke, Grimm, and othi i v, 
and yet rated by Nestle, Ewald, and Han is as a 
compendium rather than as a version of the entiic 
original text. It condenses Edna’s prayer (x, 13 1 , 
omits the Messing of Gabael (ix, 6), and has three or 
four unique readings (iii, 16; xiv, 8, 10; xi, S). (h^ 

K, the text of the Sinaitic (fourth-century) C odex - 
Its style IS very much mop diffuse than that of AP., 
which 8e(‘ms to have omitted of set puri^osi* man\' 
ffrlxoi of K — cf. ii, 12, “on the seventh of Dusiros 
she cut the web”; v, 3, the incident of the bond 
divided into two parts, one for Tobias and the otlur 
for Ragu(‘l ; v, 5, the long conversation betwei ii Ra])li- 
ael and young Tobias; vi, 8: x, 10; xii, 8, etc. M omiN 
iv, 7-19, and xiii, 6b-9, of AB. (c) The Text, of C'o- 
diees 44, 106, 107 for vi, 9-xiii, 8. — The first portion 
(i, 1-vi, 8) and the last (xiii, 9 to end) are identical with 
AB; the remainder seems to be an attempt at a bett('r 
version of the original text. Independent work is 
shown by vi, 9, to vii, 17; viii, 1, to xii, 6, is very cIom* 
to the Syriac and nearer to H than to AB; xn, 7-xiii, 
8 resembh's each text in various small details. Dis- 
tinctive re adings of these cursives are Edna’s Gnostic 
prayer, “Lot all the ^Eons praise thee” (viii, 15), 
and the fact that Anna saw the dog running befoiv 
Tobias (xi, 5). (d) What seems to be a third rece'ii- 

sion of the second chapter is presented in Grenfell and 
Hunt, “Oxyrhyncus Papyri” (Oxford, 1911), part 
viii. The text differs from both AB and M and con- 
sequently the Greek cursives. 

(4) Old Latin Versions. — Previous to the Latin 
Vulgate translation of the Aramaic recension (si i' 
above) there existed at least three Old Latin versions 
of a Greek text which was substantially H] (e) The 
recension of Codex Regius Parisiensis 3654 and Cod 
4 of the Library of St-Gcrmain; (b) the recension of 
Cod. Vat. 7, containing i-vi, 12; (c) the recension of 
the “^eculum” of St. Augustine. 

(5) Syriac Version. — Down to vii, 9^ it is a trans- 
lation of AB; thereafter, it agrees with the Greik 
cursive text, save that xiii, 9-18, is omitted. This 
second part is clearly a second recension; its propir 
names are not spelled as in the first part. Ahikhar 
(xiv, 10) is Achior (ii, 10); ’Edna (vii, 14) is ‘Edna 
(vii, 2) ‘Arag (ix, 2) is Raga (iv, 1, 20). 

(6) Hebrew Versions. — There are four Hebrew 
versions of this deuterocanonical story: (a) HL. 
Hebrew Londinii, a thirteenth-century MS., found bv 
Caster in the British Museum, ana translated bv 
him in the “Proceedings of the Soc. of the Bibl. Ar- 
chaeology” (xviii and xx). Besides a cento of Scrip- 
tural exhortations, this MS. contains the narrativt- 
portion of Tobias, translated, Caster thinks, from a 
text that stood in closest relation to the Aramaic 
used by St. Jerome. It is just possible, though not 
in the least probable, that the thirteen th-centun' 
Jewish author of HL made use of the Vulgate, (h) 
HG, Hebrew Gasteri, a text copied by Gaster from 
a midrash on the Pentateuch and published in /h^ 
“Proc. of the Soc. of Bib. Arch.” (xix). This MS . 
now lost, agreed with the Aramaic of Neubauer ana 
was in a compact style like that of the Vulgate recen- 
sion. (c) HF, Hebrew Fagii, a very free translation 
of AB, done in the twelfth century by a Jewish 
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scholar; it is found in Walton’s “Polvulot” (dt 
HM, Hebrew Munsteri published by Miinsi^r ,n 

Basle A. D. 1542, found in Walton's " I’olvelot " 
This text ag^s as a rule with Neubauer’s Arimiaie' 
even when the latter is at vaniuiee with AH. It is’ 
according to Ginsburg, of fifth-century origin The 
Hebrew versions together with the Aranmie omit 
reference to the dog, which jikys a prominent part 
in the other versions. 

The foregoing review of the various and div<>rs(‘ 
recensions of the Book of Tobias sliows ho\i hard 
it would be to reconstruct the original text and how 
easily textual errors may have crept into our Vulgate 
or the Aramaic on which it depencis, 

C. Contents . — Unless otherwise stated, these ref- 

erences are to the Vulgate recension, whennif (he 
Douay is a translation. The story naturally divide's 
itself into two parts: (1) the fidelity of Tobias the 
elder and of Sara to the Lord (i, 1-m, 25); (a) the 
fidelity of Tobias (i, l~iii, 6), —before the captivity 
(i, 1-10), during the captivity (i, ll-m, 0) shown bv 
his acts of mercy to fellow captives (i, 11-17) anil 
especially to the dead (i, lS-25), acts that resultiHl 
in his blindness (ii, 1-lS), the taunts of his wife (u, 
lt^23), and the recourse of Tobias to (lod in prayer 
(iii, 1-6). (b) The fidelity of Sara, daughter of 

Raguel and Edna (iii, 7-23) The very day that 
Tobias in Nimve was taunted by his wiU' and turniMl 
to God, Sara in Ecbatana was taunt ( h:I by her maul 
as the murderess of seven husbands (ni, ‘7-10), and 
turned to God in prayer (ni, ll~23). The prayers of 
both were heard (lu, 24-25). 

(2) The fidelity of the l^ord to Tobias and to Sara 
through the ministrations of the angel Ra])ba<*l 
(iv. 1-xii, 22). — (a) Raphac'l cares for the young 
Tonias on his journey to CJabael in Rages of Media 
to obtain the ten talents of silver l(‘ft in bond by his 
father (iv, 1-ix, 12). The young man set out, after 
long instruction by his father (iv, 1-23); Uaphai'l 
joins him as guide (v, 1-2S); Tobias while bathing 
in the Tigris is attacked by a large fish, catches it, 
and, at the advice of Raphael, keeps its heart, liver, 
and gall (vi, 1-22); they pass tlirough Ecbatana, stop 
at Raguel’s; Tobias asks Sara for wife and reccivi's 
her (vii, 1-20); by continen<!c and exorcism and the 
odour of the burning liver of the fish and the aid of 
Raphael, he conquers th(‘ devil who had slam the 
seven previous husbands of Sara (vni, 1-24) ; Rafibael 
gets the money of Gabael in Rages, and brings him 
to Ecbatana to the marriage (udebration of young 
Tobias (ix, 1-12). (b) Raphael cures the blindness 

of the elder Tobias, on the return of his son, and man- 
ifests the truth that he is an angel (x, 2-xii, 31). 
Conclusion: The hymn of thank.sgiving of d’obias the 
elder, ^d the subsequent history of both father and 

son (xiit, l-xiv, 7). in j • r mi/ 1 4 

D. Purpose.— To show that God is faithful to 
those that are faithful to Him is evidently the chief 
purpose of the book. Ncubauer (op. cit., p. xvi) 
makes out the burial of the dead to be the chief 
lesson; but the lesson of almsgiving is more prominent. 
Ewaldf, '‘Gesch. des Volkes Israel”, IV, 233, sets 
fidelity to the Mosaic code as the main drift of the 
author, who writes for .Jews of the DisjK'rsion; but 
the book is meant for all Jews, and clearly inculcates 
for them many secondary lessons and one that is 
fundamental to the rest— ^od is true to those who 
are true to Him. 

E. CanonicUy, (1) In Judaism.— The B^k of 

Tobias is deuterocanonical, i. e. contained not '^tne 
Canon of Palestine but in that of Alexandria. That 
the Jews of the Dispersion accepted the as 

canonical Scripture is clear from its place in the 
tuagint. That the Palestinian Jews reveren^ 
Tobias as a sacred book may be argued from the 
existence of the Aramaic translation used by ot. 
Jerome and that pubUshed by Neubauer, as also from 


»hc four extant Hebrew iranBlatinns. Then, most of 
tiese ^mitic vernions wert' found aa Midntahim, w 
/Mggada, of the Pentaleueh. 

(2) Among Christians. — Despite the n'jt'Ction of 
looijis from the Protestant Ciuion, its plact'^ in the 
thnstian Omcm of Holy Writ m uiidoubttMl. The 
(.athohe C'hurch has «'vt‘r I'stf'enunl it as inspired, 
bt. 1 olyrarp (a. d. 117), “Ad PhilipjHni8<>8 x, urges 
almsgiving, and cites Tob., iv, 10, and xii, 9, as 
for his urging Deutero-Cleincnt (a. i>. 
K>0), “Ad Corinthios xvi, has praise's of almsgiving 
that are an evho of Tob., xii, 8 , 9. St. Clement of 
Alexandria (a. d. llHV-210), in “Stromata’*, vi, 12 
(P. (k, IX, :124), rit<*8 as the w’ords of lloly Writ 
‘hasting IS gmsl with prayer” (Tob., xii, 9); and in 
‘Stromata’’, 1 , 21; ii, 23 (P. Cl., Vlll, 853, 1080), 
What thou hatest, do not unto another” (Tob,, iv, 


80) he explains that, although the Ilelm'ws do not 
use Tobias, yet the Church dow. St,. Athnnaaius 
(a. d. 350) uses Tob., xii, 7, and iv, 19, with the dia- 
tmctive phrase' “as il is written”, rf. “A|K)1. ixintra 
anaiios”, II, and “Apol. ad Imper. Omstiuitium” 
(P. (1 , XXV, 208, 010). In the Western C/hurch, 
St. C>qman (atiout a. i>. 248) very often refers to 
Tolnas as of Divine autlionty just as he n'fers to till* 
other books of Holy Writ; ef. “ De mortttlitate”, x; 
“l)e ojiere et ('Un'inosynis”, v, xx; “I)e patientiii”, 
xviii (P. L., IV. 588, (\00, 034); “Ad Churinum”, i, 
20, for Tob., xii, iii, I for Tob., ii, 2; and iv, 5-11; 
iii, 02, for 3'ob . iv, 12 (P. G., IV, 089, 728, 721), 767). 
St. Ambrose (about a. i>. 370) wrotf^ a book entithxl 
“De Tobia” against usury (P. L., XIV, 759). and 
intrcKluml it by n‘f(*rrmg to tin* Biblical work of that 
name as “u prophetic Ixsik”, “Scripture”. In the 
entire Westi’m (liurch, liowever, the eiinonirity of 
Tobias is eleari's! from its presence in tlie Old Latin 
Version, the authentic text of Scripture for the Latin 
CJiurch from about a. i». 150 until Ht. Jerome's Vul- 
gate replaced it. 3'he canonical use of 'I'cibiaa in 
that purl of the Byzantine (Jiurch whose language 
w'as Syriae is seen in the writings of St. Kphraem 
(aliout A. 1). 3<i2) and of St. Arclielaus (about a. d. 
278). The eaihest canonieal lists all contain the 
B(M)k of J'obuts; they are those of the Council of 
IIi[)po (a. I). 393), the councils of Cartluige (a. n. 397 
and 419), St. Innocent I (a. d. 40.5), Ht. Auguatine 
(a. I). 397) Moreover, the gnnit fourth- and fifth- 
century MSS. of the Septuagmt are proof that not 
only the Jt'ws but the Christians used Tobia* a* 
canonical For the C.’alhohc the qm*sfion of the 
canonieity of Tobias was infallibly nettled by the 
decisions of the CViuneils of Trent, Hi*«»ion IV (8 
April, 1546) and of the Vatican, Hesaion III, ch. 2 
(24 April, 1870). 

Against the canonieity of Tobias are urged aeveral 
rather trivial objections which would at finit sight 
seem U) impugn tin* iimpiration of (he narrative, (a) 
Raphw'l told an unt ruth a hen be sai<l he was “Ajuir 
rias the wm of the gr<*at Ananias” (\\ IH). There i* 
no untruth in this 3'he angel was in appi*arimoe 
just what he said h<' was llesides, he may liftV* 
meant by ‘&ziirv5h, “the healer of , I ah”; and by 
‘ftn^nyfth, “the gisKlness of Jah . In this event h0 
only tedd tbe young Toluas that he was God's helper 
and the offsT>ring of the great gocidness of God; in 
this there would tw; no faWhood. (b) A secjond 
objection is that the angelolo^ of Tobiiw is taken 
over from that of the Avf'sta either directly by Imnmn 
influence or iri<lirectly by the inroad of n3nnac w 
Grecian folk-lore. For Raphael nays: “I am the 
angel Raphael, one of the seven who stand befme 
the Lord'’ (Xii, 15).. are the Aroeelm 

Spentas of Zoroastnomsm: c£. Fntiscbe, ISxsg^ 
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tisches Handbuch zu den Apocr.”, II (Leipzig, 1853), 
61. The answer is that the reading seven is doubtful; 
it is in K, AB, Old Latin, and Vulg.; it is wanting in 
the (Ireek cursive text, Syriac, and HM. Still, 
admitting the reading of the Vulgate, the Amesha 
Spemtas nave infiltrated into Avestic religion from 
the seven Angels of Hf'braistJc Revelation and not 
vice versa. Moreover, there are not w'ven Amesha 
SjKJntas in the angelology of the Av(;sta, but only 
SIX. They are subordinated to Ahura Mazda, the 
first principle of good. True, he is, at times, grouped 
with the six lower spirits as seven Amesha Spentas; 
hut in this grouping we have not by any means seven 
angels standing before the Deity. 

F. Historical Worth. (1) To Protestants. — The de- 
structive criticism which, among Protestants, has 
striven to do away with the canonical books of the 
Old Testament has quite naturally had no respect for 
those books th(' cxiticjs call apocryphal. The Book 
of Tobias is b) them no more* than are the Testament 
of Job, the Book of Jubilei's, and the story of Ahikhar. 
From the standpoint of historical criticism it is to 
be Rouped with these three apocryphal (J. T. Mar- 
shall, Principal of the Baptist. (College, Manchester, 
in Hastings’s “Diet, of the Bible”, s. v.). Simrock 
in “Der gute (lerhard und die dankbaren Todten” 
(Bonn, 1H58) reduces the story to the folk-lore theme 
of the gratitude* of the di'parted spirit: the yarn is 
spun out of this slim threaid of fancy that the souls 
of the dead, whose remains Tobias buried, did not 
forget his b(*nevolence. Krbt (Encycl. Biblica, s. v ) 
finds trace's of Iranian legend in the name of the 
d(*mon Asrnodc'us (Tob., iii, S) which is the Persian 
ASfihma datmi; as also in the* dog, — **with the Per- 
sians a (iertain j)ow(*r over <'vil spirits was assigned 
to the dog.” And again; ”th(' Jewish nation takes 
up a foreign legc'iid, goes on rt'peat ing it until it has 
got it into fixed oral form, in ord(*r next to jiass it 
on to some story-writer who is able* to shape it into an 
edifying household tale, capable of ministering com- 
fort to many succeeding generations.” Moulton, 
“The Iranian background of Tobit” (Expository 
Tunes, BKK), p. 257), considers the book to be Median 
folk-lore', in which th(' Semitic and Iranian elements 
meet. On the Ahikhar story, cf. “The Story of 
Ahikhar from the Syriac;, Arabic, Armenian, Ethiopic, 
(Irc'ek, and Slavonic versions” by (k)nybeare, Harris, 
and Mrs. Smith, a work wdiich will be brought back 
to 407 n. 0 . in a new c'dition soon to appear (Exposi- 
tor, March 1912, j). 212). 

(2) To C^atholics. — Until rec*ently there never was 
question among C'atholics in regarci to the historicity 
of Tobias. It was among the historical books of the 
Old Testiunent, the Fat.hc'rs had always referred to 
both elder and younger Tobias and to the other 
personages of the narratives as to facts and not to 
fancies. The storic's of almsgiving, burial of the 
dead, angelophany, exorcism, marriage of Sara with 
Tobias t he younger, cure of the elder Tobias, — all these 
incidents were takc'n for granted as fact-narrative; 
nor was there ever any question of likening them to 
the tales of “The Arabian Nights” and the “Fables 
of iF^sop”. Jahn, “ Introductio in libros sacros”, 2nd 
ed. (Vit'iina, 1814), 452, gives the stock objections to 
the historicity of Tobias, and suggests that either the 
entire composition is a parable to teach that the 
prayers of the upright are heard or at most only the 
main outline is fact-narrative. His book was put 
index (26 Aug., 1822). Anton Scholz, “Die 
heihge SetofU’, II, lii p. 12, and Movers in “Kirch- 
enlexicon” (firat ed., I, p. 481) hold that Tobias is 
a fioetic fiction. Cosquin, in “Revue biblique” 
tries to show that the sacred writer 
of Tobias had before his eyes a form of the Ahikhar 
story and worked it over rather freely as a vehicle 
to carry the inspired thought of the moral he wished 
to convey to his readers. Barry, “The Tradition of 


Scripture” (New York, 1906), p. 128, says: “Rp 
relation to other stories, such as The Grateful Dead 
and the tale of Akichar, has been used in illustration 
of the romantic nature ascribed to it by niod(Tn 
readers; so, too, the symbolical names of its person- 
ages, and the borrowings, as they say, from Persian 
mytholog>' of Asmodeus, etc.^’ Gigot, “Special 
introduction to the study of the Old Testament”, I 
(New York, 1901), 343-7, gives at length the argu- 
ments in favour of the non-hist orical character of the 
book and attempts no refutation of the same. 

With these and a few other exceptions, (’atholic 
exegetes are unanimous in clearly defending tin* 
historicity of Tobias. Cf. Weltein “Kirchenlexikon” 
(first ed., s v. Tobias); Reusch, “Das Buch Tobias”, 
p vi; Vigouroux, “Manuel biblique”, II (Paris,’ 
1883), 134; Comely, “Introd. in utriusque t(‘sta- 
menti libro.s sacros”, II (Paris, 1887), i, 378; Danko, 
“Hist, revelationis v. t.”, 3()9; Hanoburg, “Gesch. d(‘r 
bibl. Offenbarung” (3d ed., Ratisbon, 1863), 4S9, 
Kaulen, “Einleitung in die heilige Schrif t ” (Fn iburg, 
1890), 215, Zschokke, “Hist, sacra A. T ”, 24r), 
Kaulen in “ Kirchenlexikon” (second ed., s. v. Tatna.^); 
Seisenberger, “Practical Handbook for the Study of 
the Bible” (New Yorkj 1911), 343. This almost 
unanimity among Catholic exegetes is quite in kc'Cjimg 
with the ilocision of the Biblical (Commission (23 
June, 1905). By this Decree (yatholics are forbuhlen 
to hold that a book of the Holy Writ, which has 
generally been looked upon as historical, is eithcT 
entirely or in part not history properly so called, 
unless it be proven by solid arguments that the .sacred 
writer did not wish to wTite history; and the solidity 
of the arguments against the historicity of an histor- 
ical book of the Bible we are not to admit eitluT 
readily or rashly. Now the arguments against the 
historical worth of Tobias are not at all solid; they arc' 
mere conh'ctures, which it would be most rash to 
admit. W(' shall examine some of these conjectures. 

(a) The Ahikhar story is not in the Vulgate at all. 
As it is in AB, K, and the Old Latin, St. Jerome un- 
doubtedly knew it. Why did he follow the Aramaic 
text to the exclusion of this episode? He may hav(‘ 
looked upon it as an interpolation, which was not 
written by the inspired author. Even though it were 
not an interpolation, the Ahikhar episode of Tobias 
has not been proven to be a legend drawn from a non- 
canonical source, (b) The angelic apparition and all 
incidents connected therewith are no more difficult 
to explain than the angelophanies of Gen., xviii, 19, 
and Acts, xii, 6. (c) The demonology is not unlike 

to that of the New Testament. The name “Asmo- 
deus” need not be of Iranian origin: but may just as 
readily be e^lained as Semitic. Tne Aramaic word 
^dshmeday is cognate with the Hebrew hdshmed, 
“destruction”. And even though it be a mutilated 
form of some Iranian ancestor of the Persian Aeshrna 
daiva^ what more natural than a Median name for a 
demon whose obsession was accomplished upon 
Median soil? The slaying of the seven husbands was 
allow^ed by God in punishment of their lust (Vulg , 
vi, 16) ; it is the youth Tobias, not the sacred writer, 
that suggests (according to AB, R, and Old Latin) 
the demon\s lust as the motive of his killing all rivals. 
The binding of the devil in the desert of Upper Egypt , 
the farthest end of the then known world (viii, 3), 
has the same figurative meaning as the binding of 
Satan for a thousand years (Apoc., xx, 2). (d) The 

unlikelihood of the many coincidences in the Book of 
Tobias is mere conjecture (cf. Gigot, op. cit., 345). 
Divine Providence may have brought about these 
similarities of incident, with a view to the use of 
them in an inspired book. 

(e) Certain historical difficulties are due to the 
very imperfect condition in which the text has reached 
1 - Theglathphalasar III who led Neph- 

thaU (IV Kings, xv, 29) into captivity (734 b. c.), 
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and not, ^ Tobias says (i, 2), Salmanasar. Yet this 
reading of the Vulgate, Old Latin, and Arauniie in to 
be corrected by the name Enernesar of \H and k 
T his latter reading would be e<juival('iit u> the 
Hebrew 1C D:r, a transliteration of th(‘ Assyrian 
kenurn sar. As the appellative mr, “king’’ nniv 
precede or follow a personal name, kntum in kir 
kenum, that is Sargon {.hrru-kenu II, n, o. 72‘») it 
can readily be that twelve yi^ars after’ Theglath* 
phalasar III began the deportation of Israel out (»f 
Samaria, Sargon’s scouts completed the work and 
routed some of tiu; tribe of Neidithali from their 
fastnesses, (ii) A like solution is to Ix' given to the* 
difficulty that Sennaelierib is said to have* been the* 
son of Salmanasar (i, IS), wlH*re*as he was the* seui of 
the usurper Sargon. The Vulgate* reading he*re*, as 
in i. 2, should be* that of AH and to wit, Eneinesar- 
and this stands for Sargem. (iii) In b, xiv, 15, Ninive* 
is said to have beem captured hy Ahixsuerus Uevr^pos) 
and Nabuchodonosor. This is a mistake* e)f the* 
scribe. K reads that Achiacharos took Ninive* aiul 
adds that “ he praised God for all lie had done* against 
the children of Ninive* and Assyria”. The* word for 
Assyria is Xeovpelas, Hebrew ’a.ss/itlr, Aiamaie 
Uih'tr: this (lr(*ek word niisle*vl the scribe to write* 
for the name of the king, Ax^fixapoi, i. e. the 
Median King Cyaxare*s. Aeceireling to llerossus, 
Cyaxares was, in his campaign against Ninive*, allie'el 
to the Babylonian King Nabe)])ala.ssar, the* fath(*r o{ 
Nabuchodonosor; the scribe of B lias writte'n the* 
name of the son for that e>f the father, as Nabotudas- 
sar was unknown to him. (iv) U.age*H is a Se*l<'ue'id 
town and hence an anachronism. Not at all; it is 
an ancient Median towm, wliicli the Se*le*ucielsr('ste>re‘ei. 

(1. Origin. — It is likely that the e'ldcr I'ohitis wreite* 
at least that jiart of the* original work in which he* 
uses the first ])erson singular, cf. i, l~iii, ti, in all 
t(»xt.8 except the Vulgate* and Aramaic, As the* e'litirc 
narrative is historie al, t bis jiart is probably aute»l)io- 
graphical. Aft(*r r(*vealing his ang(*lic nat ure, liajihae*! 
bade both father and son lei te*!! all the \vonele*rK that 
God had done th<*m (Vulg., xii, 20) anel to write* in a 
book all the incidents of his stay witli th(*in (cf. same* 
verse in AB, X Old Latin, 11 F, and HM). If w^e* 
accei3t the story as fact-narrative*, we* naturally e*on- 
clude that it was writ ten originally during t he* Baby- 
lonian Exile, in the e'arly peirtion of the se*ve*ntli 
century b. c.; and that all save* the* last chapter was 
the work of the cldeT and younger Tobias. Alineest 
all Protestant scholars eonsid(*r tlie* hook iiosi-Exilie*. 
Ewald assigns it to 350 n. c. ; Ilgcn, t he* bulk tei 2K0 
B. c. ; Griitz, to a. d. 130; Kohut, to a. i>. 22<>. 

The introductions of Cornelv, Kaui.en, Danko, CJioot, Rki- 
SENBEROER, Although the Fathe-rs use* 'I'ohioM. emlv Bkdk 
(P. L., XCI, 923-;t8) and Walafrid Stuaiio(/'. f’XiIl, 72r,) 
have left us commcntarie*H thereon. DurinK the* Middle* Arcbj, 
Hugh op St. VirTe)R, Allciforiarum in 7'< ittnmen/um, IX 

(P. L,, CLXXV, 725), and Nichoi.ar of hriiA. Denih tiik Car- 
THUBIAN, Hugh dr S. Caro, in thedr <*oniriu‘ntHrie*.H on all Srn|>- 
ture, interpretceJ the* Hook of TobiiiH. Late’r e’ontmr'UtutorM arei 
Serari (Monza. 1.599) : San('Tiuh ( l.yonH. m28); MAUaeojncueiER 
(Olmutz, 1758); Jtthtiniani (Home, iei2e)): Dk Cedada (i.yoria. 
1644); Drexel (Antwcri), 1652); Nei-vim.k (Vnrin n'Z'.ir, Gvt- 
BERLET (MUnsteT, 18.54): Rechch (Fre*ihurg. 1H‘>7); 'UIXET 
(Pariar. 1879); Schoij^ (WareburR. 1889); CiTRri (NapJefH. ]H1K)>; 
DB Moor. Tohie et A khkihar (Louvain, l<Kr2) ; Vkttkk (Mie Huck 
Tobias und die Achiknr-Saoe in Theol. Quartahtrhrifl fIUt>inKvn, 
1904). The principal Prote.stant authoriticH have* bc-e-u cib*d in 
the t^y of the article. 

Waltkr Drim. 


Tocqueville, Charles-Alexi.s-Henri-Maukick 
CLiEREL de, write^r and statesman, b. at Verneuil, 
Department of Seine-et-Oi.se, 20 July, 1805, d. at 
Cannes, 16 April, 1859. He was the gre^t-^andson 
of Malesherbes, the defender of I^uis XVI A« a 
judge at Versailles in 1830 he fonried a fnendship with 
Gustave de Beaumont, with whom he travelled to 
America in 1831. Tocqueville's letters show that he 
foresaw what strides the Church was destin^ to 
make in America and bkewise the dogmatic nothing- 
XIV.— 48 


which would result from llnitarianiiim and the 
absurdities of Illuininism. Two publitmiicinfi r«»- 
sultcd from this loiirney; the colU*«*tive work of the 
two friends publislu^l in IS:12 under the title *VDu 
sysUMne i>/‘iutent iaire aux Etats-Unis ot de son appli- 
cation en I* ranee * ; the smmd, Toepueville’s fverstmal 
work, IS the eeleliratisl liotik “La di^mocratte en 
, whicli the first volume appeared in 

IS3,> and the sec*oml in 1840. The worn w«m for 
I oequeville admission to the Aeadt^inie des sciences 
morales et poli- 
tiiiues and 

Ok* French Acad- 
emy (1K41). 

i'he library' of 
the* Si'ininary of 
St-Sulpiee pre- 
serves a copy of 
‘‘La IhHnoeratie” 
aniiotateii hv Mgr 
Brut/, first llislinp 
of Vineennes, w ho 
rcgistereil in Oie 
margin a mimlier 
of exc<*ption8 to 
J'oequev life’s asser- 
tions. 3’hoseno1(*H 
have bi*e!i tran- 
scribt‘<i hv Mgr 
Baiiiianl. Toeque- 
ville held that cic*- 
moeracy could exist 
only hy seeking a moral support in religion, and that 
religion eould prosper only by aeeoininodatiug it^lf to 
deinocraev , but he is ineliiuHl to regard aw Bki «evere 
the iloctrinal, diseijiliuary, and lit urgical exai'tioutt of 
Catholicism, and ill Mgr Bainianl’H oninion bin work 
leav(*s t he ininressioii 1 hat he was only half Catholic. 

Tin* work lias lieen c*harged with several Mcrioua 
defects as regards political observation; lie dealt at too 
great huigth with the const itijtion and orgauistn of the 
c!c*ntral govenuii(‘nt, paying tmi little atleiitiori U» the 
nrovinciiil hgislatioii of the various staU'S of tho 
thiion. 11(‘ relegates to the end of the first part the 
Kfinly of what la* calls “the accidental or providential 
cnus(*s” of the iniiinteiiance of the democracy, and his 
work would be ch*arfT if he IiimI tTeatod in the begin- 
ning tin* gi*ogriiphical and (Mtonomic eonditiong of 
ATri<‘rica. As his work pnigressiw he Iomc'h wight of 
American democracy and deals in a general way with 
deni<K*rati<; socii'tii^s. 

As a de|)uty for Valognes from 1839 Tocqueville 
sat with tlie opposif ion and Vfited ftir liberty of in- 
struction. Umlt^r the* Second Hepublie he W'ttn a 
inember of the Constituent and lA'gislative Aiwom- 
hlif^ ami vic(*-preHidcnt f>f the latter. 

The Roman exjjcdition had heen for some woc^ 
uruicr way when Tocqiievilh* itsHiunfHl the portfolio 
for foreign affairs in the Odilon Harrfit caninet (2 
JuTie~31 October, 1849). Ih* cHimed it U> be pm- 
ccciled with, at tlie Hfuie* time writing to the French 
atiihasHiulor CVircellc^; “ I he Komiuti (piestion is tho 
riiount.aiu which thr<*at,f‘n.s to f>urv u.s ;tll. ” Ho 
nHHunmendcfl that Oudinot ’s anny refrain frmn hoin- 
harding the moniiincnlH of Rome, which were, h<> 
wroti* to Corcellc, “tlie propf*rty ot ihe ChristiflUi 
world”, and accoriling to his inHiruclionw PiUR 1X’» 
return whould have Ijecn accompanied Ijy fill amne«ty 
and the granting of a Constitution. 

Urifler the Empire be returned to privato life and 
undertfK>k his work “ L’aneien r/gime et la ^volu- 
tion”, of which only the first part apjieared (1856). 
In pages of beautiful religious wvcholoj?y Mgr Bau- 
nard has shown how Tr^cqueville’s mma ami con- 
Bcionce, chiefly under Miulame Swetchina's influcneei 
climbed upwarfls toward a profoundly Cbriniiga 
death. These pages are an mtereatmg document on 
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the evolution of the Liberal ideas of the middle of the 
nineteenth century. After Tocqueville’s death Gus- 
tave de Beaumont collected his works in nine volumes. 
Tocqueville^s memoirs of the Republic of 1848 were 
published in 1893, his correspondence with Gobineau 
in 1908. 

Db Bbaumont, Notice eur Alexis de TocqueviUe (Pane, 1897); 
d’Eicrthal, TocqueviUe et la dlmocratie hbirale (Parb, 1897); 
Faoubt, Politiquee et moraliatea du 19e eiicle, 3rd series (Paris, 
1900); Marcbi^, Esnai politique aur Alexia de TocqueviUe (Paris, 
1910); Falloux, Correapondance d' Alexia de TocqueviUe avec 
Mme Swetehine in Correapondant (26 Feb., 1866) ; Baunard, La 
foi et aea vietoirea, 11 (Paris. 1884). 

Georges Goyau. 

Todeschinii Francesco. See Pius III, Pope. 


Todi, Diocese op (Tudbrtina), in Central Italy, 
is immediately dependent on the Holy See, The city 
of Todi stands on a steep hill commanding the valley of 



Thb Cathedral, Todi 
Built, XIII Century; restored, XIV and XV 


the Tiber. Its triple waUs may still be seen ; the inner- 
most, built of rough grey travertine stone, is of Um- 
brian or Etruscan origin; the middle wall is Roman, 
and the outside wall dates from the sixth or seventh 
century. The cathedral, in Lombard style, contains 
ten pillars of oriental marble. S. Fortunata is a 
TOlendid specimen of Italian Gothic. S. Maria della 
Consolazione, one of the most harmonious works of 
the Renaissance, was begun in 1608 by Cola Mat- 
teuccio; the cupola was constructed in 1606. The 
church of the Servites of Mary contains the body of 
St. Philip Benizi, whose statue is the work of Bernini. 
Almost all the churches possess pictures by Polinari, 
a native of Todi. The communal hall (1267) is also 
worthy of notice. On the pre-Roman coins the city is 
called Tutere; the Romans called it Tuder, or Tuder- 
tum. It was sacked by Crassus in the Civil War 
(83 B.c,); Augustus established a colony there. Dur- 
ing the war of the Goths it withstood Totila during a 
long and severe siege. The Lombards failed to cap- 
ture it, and Todi and Perugia remained the two chief 
fortresses defending the passage through the duchy 
from Rome to the Exarchate. It was included in 


Pepin's donation to the Holy See. In the eleventh 
century Todi was a republic, and in 1340 its municipal 
statutes were drawn up by the jurisconsult Bartolo. 
In the factions of the Middle Ages Todi was almost 
always GhibeUine, and was in constant conflict with 
Pen^ia. Boniface IX gave the city to the Malatesta 
of Rimini, but soon took it back. During the fifteenth 
century it often changed rulers — Bion<K) Michelotti, 
Pandolfo M^atesta, Francesco Sforza (1434^ Pic- 
cinino, Gabriello Catalan! (Guelph), who was treach- 
erously slain (1475). The city fell into the hands of 
Giordano Orsini, who was expelled by Cardinal Giu- 
liano della Rovere (Julius II). The factions were 
ended by the agreement of the Chiaravalle and the 
Atti. In 1^3 the Orsini were again expelled, on 
which occasion the fortress of Gregory IX, reputed 
impregnable, was destroyed. 

Todi is the birthplace of Fra Jacopone, the adver- 
sary of Boniface VIII and supposed author of th6 
*'Stabat Mater'', and of the humanist Antonio Pasini 
(Antonio da Todi). The city honours several mar- 
tyrs, its bishops, among whom are St. Terentius, or 
Terentianus, martyred under Diocletian. Other 
bishops are: St. Callistus, killed by the Goths, suc- 
ceeded by Fortunatus, whose body was taken to 
France; Theophylactus (787), sent by Pope Adrian to 
England and to the Council of Frankfort (794); 
Rustico Brancaleone (1179). several times a papal 
legate; Rainuccio degli Atti (1326), expelled from the 
city by the paitisans of Nicolas V, the antipope: 
Andrea degli Atti (1356), the restorer of ecclesiastical 
discipline; Guglielmo Dallavigna (1405), who tried to 
induce the antipope Benedict XIII to renounce his 
claim; Bartolomeo Aglioni (1436), imprisoned during 
the troublesome times; Marcello Sante (1606), who 
erected the seminary; Carpegno (1638), who promoted 
study and discipline; Cardinal Ulderico; Cardinal 
Giambattista Altieri (1643), brother of Clement X. 
a famous canonist; the brothers Filippo (1709) and 
Ludovico Gualtieri (1719), who erected a new semi- 
nary; Francesco M. Pasini (1760), under whom the 
restoration of the cathedral was completed. The 
diocese contains 49,200 inhabitants, 98 parishes, 97 
secular and 15 regular piiests, 6 religious houses of 
men and 8 of women, 1 boys' college, and 2 girls' 
schools. 

Cappellbtti, Le chieae d^ Italia, XXII (Venice, 1857); Leoni, 
Memorie atoriche de Todi (Todi, 1860). 

U. Benigni. 

Tokio, Archdiocese of (Tokibnbis), comprises 21 
provinces or 15 departments with a population of over 
16,000,000 inhabitants. From 1866 until 1876 J^an 
formed only one vicariate Apostolic administered by 
Mgr Petit jean, the first vicar Apostolic of the coun- 
ty (1866-1884). In 1876 it was divided into two 
vicariates: that of South Japan, extending from Biwa 
Lake to the Loochoo Islands, with Mgr Petit jean at 
Osaka, and that of North Japan, comprising the north- 
ern provinces from Biwa Lake to the Kurile Islands, 
ruled by Mgr Osouf (1876-1906), the new vicar Apos- 
tolic, residing at Tokio. In 1891 Lw XIII estab- 
lished the ecclesiastical hierarchy in Japan, and 
erected the Diocese of Hakodate out of the eight most 
northern provinces and the Yezo, Sado, and Kurile 
Islands. The same year Mgr Osouf was created 
Archbishop of Tokio, with the Bishops of Nagasaki, 
Osaka, and Hakodate as his suffr^ans. When, m 
1866, Mgr Peti^ean visited the territory of the future 
Archdiocese of Tokio, he found only two missionaries 
at Yokohama, where they had built a church (1862) 
especially for the use of foreigners, Japanese converts 
numbering only a few dozens. Tne actual expansion 
took place during the thirty years of Mgr Osouf's ad- 
ministration. It was also Mgr Osouf who erected the 
cathe(^l of Tokio (1878), and was the first envoy of 
the pope to the mikado, to whom Leo XIII, 12 Swt., 
1885, nad him present an autographic letter. The 
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a^chdioc^e numbers (1911) one archbishopric^ Mjrr 

and 9858 Catholics. Tokio hiis 418(i Catholics di- 
vided into SIX parislies, while Yokohaiiui, the cra(lh‘ of 
the mission, besides the parish for foreigners who 
number 492, has another church for the Japanese’ who 
number 1213. In difTerent towns and villages there 
are 50 stations provided with chapels or f)ratories’ 
Until lately a great many of these parishes and sta- 
tions had their pamchial schools, which, liowever, had 
all to be closed for \yant of means. Besides tlieir or- 
din^ work the missionaries direct a semmarj^ for 
native priests, two homes for Catholic students, an 
industrial school for destitute boys (69), an asylum 
for the aged and homeless, and a hospital wiih 74 
lepers. They also publish two monthly magazmes. 
Engaged in charitable, educational, and ‘mission work 
are: 42 Brothers of Mary, of whom 9 are Jaiianese; six 
Jesuit Fathers, of whom one is Japanese; four Fathers 
of the Divine Word; 48 Toadies of St Maur (12 Jap- 
anese); 23 Sisters of St. Paul (4 Japanese); and 21 
Ladies of the Sacred Heart. The chronological order 
of their work is as follows: in 1873 the Ladies of St. 
Maur founded in Yokohama an asylum for destitute 
girls (236 inmates) ; an academy for foreigners (1874); 
and a high school for Japanese (1899) . In Tokio they 
founded an academy (1887), and a foreign language 
and music school for girls of the highest nobility 
(1898), and in Sliiziioka another high school (1903). 
The total number of their pupils is 947. Tlu' Sisters 
of St. Paul established in Tokio (1881) an asylum for 
destitute girls (108 inmates), an academy for foreign 
girls, and another one for Japanese. Th(' total num- 
ber of their pupils is 477. The Brothers of Mary 
direct in Tokio a college (1888) with 830 I)U])i1h belong- 
ing to the best famine's, and in Yokohama a cominer- 
cial school for foreigm^rs (1899) with KKi pupils. The 
Ladies of the Sacred Heart in Tokio have charge of an 
academy for girls of the higher classes, both foreign 
and Japanese (1908). Already they have 121 pupils. 
The Jesuit Fathers arrived in Tokio in 1908, with the 
intention of starting a (Catholic university. Finally, 
in 1909, Mgr Mugabiire, coadjutor (1902) and suc- 
cessor of Mgr Osoiif ( 1 900-1 0), entrusted four of the 
western provinces to the care of th(* Fathers of the 
Divine Word, residing at Kanazawa. In 1911 the 
number of baptisms were 13S:L iriamag('8, S3; burials, 
1149; confirmations 452; Easter Communions, 3512. 

M. Steichbn. 

Toledo, Archdiocesb of (Toletanensis), pri- 
matial see of Spain, whose archbishop, raised almost 
always to the> dignity of cardinal, oiicupieH the first 
place in the ranks of the higher S|mnish clerfjy. Hs 
suffragan dioceses ar(‘ Coris, Cuenca, Madrid- 
Alcald, Plasencia, and Sigiienza. In the course of 
its long and varied history this diocese has under- 
gone many changes which have succes^viJy exteudm 
and contracted its vast territory. Geographically 
its present position is a very unique one, d 
sists of four sections separated one from the other 
and surrounded by other dioceses. 
principal section (in which the City of Toledo, the 
oapitid of the diocese, is situated) is in the centre of 
the peninsula in the region which was the 

Kin^otn of Toledo or New Castile. This ^ction 
comprises the greater pari of the civi , P ' . 
Tol^o (the district m the north-west belonging to 
4e DioMse of Avila; the extreme 


by a half, approximately speaking, of the eaetem 
jHirtion of the Province of Guadalajara, surrounded 
by the diowsas of Madrid-AlrtUd, Hegovia, Si- 
gi’ienza, and Cuenca. The third territorial section is 
fornied by a great portion of the Ihrovince of Albaoete 
on the western side (the ancient Vicarage of Alcaraa), 
Hurroundod by the dioceses of Cuenca, Murcia, and 
Jacn, ond^ the Diocese -Priorate of the Military 
Orders. The lost and smallest territorial section 
consists of the eiustern portion of the I^vince of 
Jaen (rural deanery of CajKorla) and the north-- 
eastern portion of the Province of Granada (rural 
deanery of Huescar) surrounded by the dioceses of 
Jaen, Murcia, Almerja, and Guadix. 

Christianity was introduced into Carpetania in 
the first century. According to an ancient and 
venerable tradition the Roman, 8t, Eugenius, is 
named as the first Bishop of Toledo and the founder 
of the H(H‘. Certain chronological lists give a series 
of bishops of Toledo prior to and following 8t. 
FAigcniuH, hut modern historical criticism has rejected 
them. A fierce persecution raged in Toledo uMer 
the emiierors Diocletian and Maximus, St. Lcocadia 
being one of the most illustrious of the martyrs 
(9 Dec., 306). It has been asserted that after the 
Edict of Milan (313) Emperor Constantine raised 
''I'ok'do to the rank of a metropolitan, but there is 
absolutely no foundation for this, os the prelates of 
Toledo continuM to rank simply os bishops. Among 
the most famous during the Roman occupation were 
Mclantius (286? -306?), who is supposed to have 
consecrated th(» church of Toledo and who wrote 
the lif(' of 8t. SeveruH, martyr; Audentius (367?), 
author of *‘Dc fide ad versus naoreticos^' (which has 
boon lost); and Isichius (Hosychius). writer, orator, 
and pcMit, in whose timi^ the Visigotns took posses- 
sion of (Carpetania and its capital Toledo (ifioort). 
Tlic diocese attained great importance during this 
period, as its principal city was the seat of the Visi- 
goth ic Court . It woH raised to the rank of a metro- 
politan and bei^ame the centre of a vast ecclesiastical 
province. At this time Toledo had as suffragan 
dioceses: Acci, Arcabrica, Bast a, Beartia, Bigostrum, 
Castillo, (kunplutum, Dianiurn, Elotona, lUici, 
Meiiti'sa, Orel urn, Oxoma, Palentia, Setabi, Becobia, 
iSegobriga, Segontia, Valentia, Valeria, and Urci. 
Under the bishop or archbishop Montanus Toledo 
commenced to extend its primatical jurisdiction, 
aUiiough it was not until many centuries afterwards 
that this title was conferred upon it. During the 
Visigothic period many bishops, illustrious for their 
faith and holiness, govttrned the of Toledo, 
Among these may bo mentioned : Julian I, author of 
various apologetic and moral treatises; Euphemius 
or Epiphanius, in whosi^ time the Visigoths wore 
converted to Christianity; and Aurasius (603-16), 
who successfully defended the claim of Toledo for 
metropolitan supremacy which was disputed by 
Cartagena. 

The archbishops of the seventh centunr (615-90) 
were distinguished for their holiness: St. Eladius 
(6L5-33); St. Eugenius III (646-57), poet, theologiaii, 
and musician; St. lldefonsus (659-68), the most 
notable prelate of Tok^do during the Gothic epoch, 
conqueror of the Jovinian heresy, favoured with 
celestial manifestations, author of a celebrated book 
in defence of the virginity of Mary of otto 
dogmatic, moral, and historical treatises; and St. 
Julian II (680-90), author of many works, the 
known of which is '^Historia Rebellionis Pauli 
acl versus Wambam”. During the Mussulman occu- 
pation {& period of 373 years) the condition of the 
Christians who coniinu(»d to live in the territories 
they had conquered was subjexit to many vicissitudes, 
but the See of Toledo did not ceajw to exist dmmg 
this long priod of captivity, ^mla (774?-783?) 
wrote the life of his predecessor, St. lldefonsus; Ot 
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Eulogius^ the noble martyr of 06rdova (859), to 
whom are attributed various Latin treatises, was 
elected to the see but never took possession of it; 
Bonitus (862 or 66) wrote an apologetic work in 
defence of the Abbot Samson. Among the arch- 
bishops of the Mozarabic period Elipandus (783- 
808) IS a notable exception to the rest, apostatizing, 
and embracing and prop^ating Nestorianism. 

With the reconq^uest of Toledo in 1085 by Alfonso 
VI of Castile, the diocese entered upon a new and more 
prosperous era, favoured as it was by donations and 
privileges not only of the Castilian sovereigns, but of 



Doorway of th» Hospital of S, Cruz, Toledo 
Enrique do Egas, 1614 


other potentates and of all social classes. It was 
thus that it reached that height of power and splen- 
dour which made it the envy of all the churches of 
the kingdom, and which enabled it to contribute such 
large sums to all national enterprises, to the erection 
of notable monuments, to the succour of the needy, 
and to the general diffusion of learning and culture. 
The first bishop of this period was the Frenchman, 
Bernard, a Cluniac monk and Abbot of Sahagfin 
(1086-1124), in whose time the principal church of 
Toledo was once more restored to Catholic worship, 
and Urban II by a Bull (1088) expressly conferred on 
ToMo the dignity of primacy over the churches of 
Spain, a declaration which, however, did not prevent 
the other churches from disputing with Toledo this 
high distinction. It was during the pontificate of 
Urban II that the Roman Rite was substituted for 
the ancient Isidorian or Mozarabic Rite (1089). 
Archbishop Rodrigo Jimenez de Rada (1210-47) 
is one of the most notable figures of his time; a 
statesman, counsellor of kings, strenuous warrior, 
and a learned writer, he conferred innumerable 
services on the Church and the State. He assisted at 
the great battle of Las Navas de Tolosa; annexed the 
village of Quesada and the district of Cazorla to the 
diocese; commenced the building of the cathedral at 
Toledo, which is still in existence; defended and con- 
solidate the primacy of his see; and contributed to 
the foundation of the first general schools (EstvdioB 


generaks ) . Rodrigo began a great historic work, bas- 
ing it on Christian and Arabic sources, completing 
the plan with the section called De Rebus Hi8panise’^ 
last and best of his historical works. Gil de Albor- 
noz (1339-50), cardinal, was a great statesman and 
warrior, and founder of a famous college for Spaniards 
at the University of Bologna, which produced mai\y 
celebrated men. 

Pedro Tenorio (1376-99), an enterprising and ener- 
getic man, was very influential during the reigns of 
Henry II, John I, and Henry III * he restored buildings 
and works of public utility at his own expense, and 
founded the Hospital of Villafranca del Puente, which 
is still in existence and in active use. Pedro Gonzdlez 
de Mendoza (1483-95), called el gran cardenal de 
Eepafuiy was of noble lineage and the counsellor of the 
Catholic sovereigns ; he displayed a princely prodiga- 
lity in the many works which he undertook and com- 
pleted. Among these may be mentioned the Colegio 
Mayor of Valladolid and the Hospital of Santa Cruz 
for foundlings. His successor. Fray Francisco 
Xim(^nez de Cisneros (1495-1517), is perhaps the most 
illustrious of all the prelates of ToIed(^ and at the 
same time one of the most prominent figures in the 
history of Spain. In him were united qualities rarely 
found combined, for he was a learned and saintly 
religious, an austere and energetic reformer, a con- 
queror and statesman, the father of the poor, and the 
Maecenas of Spanish arts and letters. Among the 
titles conferred on him were Cardinal of Sta. Balbina, 
confessor of Isabella the Catholic, inquisitor-general, 
and regent of the kingdom. The Church, humanity, 
and his diocese found in him a protector and bene- 
factor. He extended the limits of the Diocese of 
Toledo to Africa, adding (Iran and its territory, which 
he personally and at his own expense conquered 
(1509). Only some of the many works which he 
accomplished can be mentioned : among these being 
the foundation of the University of Alcald de Henares; 
the printing of the Complutensian Polyglot Bible ; the 
foundation of the library of the cathedral of Toledo; 
and the restoration of the Mozarabic Rite in a private 
chapel. Several monasteries owe their foundation to 
him, as well as the College of San Juan de la Peni- 
tencia at Toledo for the education of virtuous orphan 
girls, and three public wheat granaries for the benefit 
of poor labourers at Toledo, Alcald, and Torrelaguna 
(his native place). 

Some of the archbishops who succeeded Cisneros 
were distinguished for the liberality with which 
they promoted the arts, filling the cathedral of 
Toledo with priceless works oi art, the ^ory of 
the Spanish Renaissance. Alonso de Fonseca 
(1524-34) gave during his lifetime to the chapter 
of Toledo an annual income of 400,000 maravedis 
to be devoted to providing marriage portions 
for poor girls; Juan Tavera (1534-45), cardinal, 
distinguished prelate, and statesman, founded the 
generd Hospital of San Juan Bautistaj outside the 
walls of Toledo; Juan Martinez Guijeno, better 
known under the latinized foma of his name, Silicius 
(1546-57), cardinal, ardent patriot, and generous pro- 
tector of the needy, founded at Toledo the College of 
Nuestra Sefiora de los Remedies (commonly known 
as the Colegio de Doncellas nobles), an important insti- 
tution which is still in existence; the Colegio de 
Infantes, where the choir boys of the cathedral are 
educated and instructed; and the Monasterio de Reco- 
gidas, which he endowed and founded in the ancient 
synagogue of St. Maria la Blanca. The Dominican 
archbishop, Bartolom5 Carranza de Miranda (1559“ 
1576), learned theologian and canonist, was the author 
of the “Suma Conciliorum omnium’^ published at 
Venice (1573). Notwithstanding his leammg and 
virtue, he was sui^cted of heresy^ examined before 
the Inquisition, and eventually acquitted. The learned 
and pious Garisla de Loaysa Giron (1598-99), stren- 
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UOM uphoMer of ecclesiautical discipline, collected 
fhf ^notations and emendations) 

n ^llectio conciliorum HispaniaD”. Cardinal 
B^ajdo de_ Sandoval y Rojas (159»-1618) was 
u^ral and charitable, and a great patron of letters 
His administration wag advantageous to the diocese; 
ne established its rights over the district of Caz- 
orla; secured the ordinary episcopal jurisdiction in the 
diocesan territory over the Order of St, John of Jeru- 
; and restored to the diocese the important town 
of Brigueja. 

According to reliable statistics the Diocese of Tole- 
do comprised at that time 4 cities, 183 towns, 322 
villages and hamlets, with 816 parishes and 751,733 
souls. The archiepiscopal estate yielded at the time 
a revenue of 300,000 ducats. The reeeipis of the 
chapter were also ample; the manufacturing indus- 
tries yielded more than 40.000 ducats annuallv. The 

revenues of all the 

churches of Spain 
combined did not 
greatly exceed in 
value the archiepis- 
copal estate of Tole- 
do. Cardinal Infante 
D. Fernando de Aus- 
tria (1618-41), 
brother of Philip IV, 
the successor of San- 
doval y Rojas, dis- 
tinguished himself as 
an able milit ary com- 
mander and as Vice- 
roy of the Low Coun- 
tries, where victory 
crowned his military 
efforts. The cardinal- 
archbishops who sue- 
cecded him were 
Caspar dc Borja 
(1643-45) ‘ Baltazar Tomb of Cabdinal Tavbsa in tkb Afoiira Hospital, Tolboo 

Moscoso ' (164tV-65) ; Berrugueus 1557 

Pasqual de Aragdn (1666-77); and Luis Fer- 
ndnaez Porto Carrero (1678-1709). All took an 
active part in the politics of tlieir time as viceroys, 
counsellors of state, and governors of the realm. 

Cardinal Francisco Antonio Lorenzana (1772-d8tK)) 
understood how to wield, at a time when the Church 
was passing through a crisis, a power which would 
have done credit to the great prelates instrumental in 
the restoration of the Spanish Church in the past. 

Generous and liberal, Padre de los Pobres” (Father 
of the Poor) as he is simply styled in his epitaph, h7- 
tdrateur, patron of arts and letters, promoter of 
national industries and all works of public utility, he 
carried his zeal into all these spheres. He rebuilt 
many of the city and country churches of his diocew, 
made large bequests to the Church, improved the 
archiepiscopal library, defrayed the expenses of the 
monumental work entitled “P. P. Toletanorum 
quot extant opera’ ^ and of the Gothic Missal and 
Breviary of the Mozarabic Rite. Iri fhe 
Toledo the erection of the university building, he 
foundation of tbe hospital for the insane, and of the 
Real Alcazar (which he also restored), and la Forula ( e 
la Caridad (a free lodging-house) are a few of tlie many 
works that still bear witness to his zeal. His suc- 
cessor, Cardinal Luis Marfa Borbdn an 

Tf’^F^Hfoln'd VIL^ Cardin^ 


pdblioos”, and as the bishop of various SpaniA dio* 
cesTO (lastly that of Toledo) he defended the Ghuit^ 
against the amp^ions of revolution, taking part alao 
in Roman affairs, as his high position as cardinal 
demanded. At this time the Archdiocese of ToMo 
lost much territory by the erection of the Diooese* 
Priorato of the Military Orders, which takes un 
the entire civil 



(1666-77); 


Priorato of the Military Orders, which takes up 
the entire civil Province of Ciuclad and was 

erect^ by Pius IX, 18 Nov., 1876. Cardinal F. 
Zeferino GonzAlez was an illustrious Dominic^ and 
the restorer of Scholasticism, author among many 
other well-known works of the '^Estudios sobre la 
Filoftofla” and “Estudios Religiosos, ]|^ios6fioo6| 
Scientlficos y Soriales”, He had on various occa- 
sions declined episcopal honours, but at length, after 
having occupiecl the sees of Cordova and ^ville, he 
was raised to that of Toledo, governing from 1884 to 
1885, when ho resigned the dignity. A still ^ater 

reduction in tne ter- 
ritorial boundaries of 
the Diocese of Toledo 
took place at this 
time, when the Bull 
of 7 March, 1886, 
created the Diocese 
of Madrid - Alcald, 
which comprises the 
entire civil Province 
of Madrid. Cardinal 
Miguel Faya y Rico 
(1^6-92) was a con- 
spicuous iigiire at the 
Vatican Council 
when, as Bishop of 
Cuenca, he pro- 
nounced the decisive 
discourse which de- 
termint'd t.lie proclsr 
mation of papal 
infallibility. He was 
irB AmiiRA Hospital, Tolboo learned and chari- 

«'»«**’* table, and completed 

and inaugurated in 1889 the seminary com- 
menced by Inguanzo. Cardinal Antolln Moneseillo 
(1892-97), a prolific and finished writer, orator, 
and «taU‘8man, wrote among other works: ^‘Manuel 
del Seminarist, a”, a catechism | various articles touch- 
ing upon ecelesiantical discipline ; and many sermons, 
panegyrics, and paHtorals. Cardinal Ciriaco Maria 
Sancha (1898-1909) devoted himself mainly to the 
study of social questions. He wrote “R€?gimen del 
terror en Italia Unit aria” and the ^^Kulturkampf’, 
and numerous discourses and pastoral letters. Car- 
dinal Gn‘gorio Marfa Aguirre, of the Franciscan 
Order, has, since October, 1909, occupied the primatial 
see of Spain. 

l\)ledo is one of the greatest art c^entres not only 
of Spain but of the civilized world. Of its princi- 
pal religious edifices, among which are to be found 
notable works of art in the styles prevailing from 
the thirteenth to the eighteenth centuries, may be 
mentioned: the cathedral, a magnificent five-nave 
Gothic structure, with numerous additional sec- 
tions commenced in 1227 by King St. Ferdinand 
and Archbishop Jim<^nez de Rada; the Franciscan 
Monastery of San Juan de los lieyes, built m 1476 
by Ferdinand and Isaliella, to which is attached a 
church and cloister in ornate Ogival style, and which 
has recently been richly decorated; the chur^ 
ancient hospital of Santa Cruz founded by CardmaJ 


KjL !• \nr PfirHiTifl.1 ancient nospnai 

during the absence of Ferdinand VIL GonzAlez d«' Mendoza, dating from the early part of 

Pedro de nn'd of pccleBias- the nixteenth century, is one of the mort bMutifuI 

in defence of the rights of the CWrch and of tne Plateresque of the early Spanwh 
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is the Arabic style adopted after the reconquest of 
the city by Alfonso VI. Mention must also be m^e 
of other notable buildings although not of Christian 
origin — the ancient mosque del Criato de la Lttz 
(reconstructed in the tenth century) and the syna- 
gogues of Santa Maria la Blanca (thirteenth centimy?) 
and del Transito (fourteenth century). Many 
excellent architectB, sculptors, and painters worked 
in Toledo in the numberless monastic and parochial 
churches of the city, but especially in the construc- 
tion and embellishment of the cathedral. Among 
the painters the most important was Dominico Theo- 
tocopulis, called “El Greco", native of Crete, who 
established himself at Toledo and produced numerous 
works (chiefly of religious character) which are highly 
prized and studied at the present time, and which 
represent one of the most curious phases of Spanish 
art, marking the point of departure of the modem 
national art. Many important 
religious buildings are also to be 
found in various parts of the 
diocese, among which may be 
mentioned : the ancient collegiate 
church (at present a parish 
church of Talavera de la Reina), 
a three-naved Ogival building 
started by Archbishop Jimenez 
de Rada in 1211 and finished be- 
tween the thirteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries; the ancient 
collegiat/e church of Torrijos 
(also used at the present time 
as a parochial church), a three- 
navea edifice founded and en- 
dowed by Doha Teresa Enriquez 
(built between 1509 and 1618), 
an interesting example of the 
florid Ogival style and the Gothic 
Plateresque of the transition 
period; the parochial church of 
Tembloque, also of the early 
sixteenth century, an example of 
the transition period from the 
Gothic to the Renaissance; and ^ ^ 

the parochial church of Tepes, a Cathkdbal, Tolsdo 

magnificent temple of three naves, designed by the 
cel5>rated architect Alonzo Covarrubias and built 
between the years 1533 and 1552 in the style of the 
transition period Gothic Plateresque and Grecian 
Romanesque. 

Famous in the history of Toledo are its councils, 
held in greatest veneration by the sovereign pontiffs, 
and the source of the purest religious and moral 
doctrines. They were national and provincial; 
those held in the years 396 and 400, first of those 
whose acts have been preserved, opposed the heresy 
of the Priscillianists and legislated for the reform 
of the clergy. In 440 or the beginning of 448 a 
national council seems to have been convoked which 
once more condemn^ the doctrines of Ih'iscillian. 

The second provincial council (527) promulgated 
five canons in which various points of discipline 
were established. In the national council held in 
540 decisions concerning the reformation of certain 
disciplinaiy usages and practices were adopted. 

The most famous of all the councils of Toledo was the 
third national council (held in 689), in which King 
Reocared, the prelates, and grandees, proclaimed 
their abjuration of the Arian heresy and made a 
profession of faith according to the doctrine of the 
Uoundil of Nicaea. In addition, the bishops issued 
religiouB decrees against the remaining vestiges of 
ancient idolatry, restricted the rights of the Jews, 
commanded that the statutes of previous councils 
and the decrees of the sovereign pontiffs be observed, 
and promulgated other canons of great importance 
for the reformation of accepted usages and the resto- 



ration of ecclesiastical discipline. Another national 
council (597) promulgated two canons relative to 
the episcopal and priestly state. In the provincial 
council commonly called the Council of Gundemar 
(610) the metropolitan jurisdiction of the bishops of 
Toledo over the entire Province of Cartagena w^ 
explicitly stated. In the fourth national council 
(633), one of the most important held in Spain, pre- 
sided over by St. Isidore of Seville, very important 
measures in both canonical and political matters 
were adopted. The fifth national council (636) was 
also political in its prescriptions, which were directed 
towards the defence of the king. The sixth (638) 
approved constitutions relating to discipline, morals, 
and political matters. The seventh (646) establish^ 
certain canons which had been promulgated in 
previous councils. In the national council which is 
said to have been held in 650 the heresy of the Mo- 
nothelites, who aenied that 
Christ had two wills^ was con- 
demned. In the reign of the 
Visigothic king, Rec^vindo, 
besides the councils which are 
classed as doubtful, were held: 
the eighth provincial council 
(653), m which some interesting 
points relating to discipline and 
civil law were decided; the 
ninth provincial (655), in which 
matters of discipline were dis- 
cussed; and the tenth national 
(656) in which certain canons 
referring to the monastic life 
were sanctioned. The eleventh 
provincial council (675), held 
during the reign of Wamba, for- 
mulated certain prescriptions in 
regard to discipline and the re- 
form of certain usages, concern- 
ing the clergy in particular. The 
twelfth (681) and the thirteenth 
(683) national, and the four- 
teenth (684) provincial, councils 
were held during the reign of 
Ervigius. The twelfth and 
thirteenth councils approved certain canons relating 
to discipline and other usages commonly in practice; 
and the fathers assembled at the fourteenth pror 
fessed their adherence to the Sixth (Ecumenical 
Council. The fifteenth national council (688) con- 
firmed the doctrine contained in an apologetic 
treatise written by St. Julian, Archbishop of Toledo, 
who presided at the council. The sixteenth and 
seventeenth (694) councils were also national: the 
first imposed penance and declared an anathema 
against Archbisnop Sisebert (who had plotted against 
King Egica), and the second discussed various dis- 
ciplinary measures. It is believed that still another 
national council was held during the Visigothic 
period between 700-7 12^ the acts of which have been 
lost, but it is said that canons relative to the prei^rva- 
tion of the integrity of faith and to the regulation of 
certain usages were promulgated. 

After the reconquest of Toledo by the Christians 
(1085) at least ten provincial councils were held in 
the city of Toledo, some of them being of great 
interest for the canonical history of Spmn. Arch- 
bishop Raimundo convened that held in 1138, in 
which certain difficulties existing between the arch- 
bishop and the canons with regard to the distribution 
of the revenues of the Church were adjusted and the 
number of canonries definitely fixed . Tne archbishop. 
Infante Don Juan de Ara^n, presided over the coun- 
cil of 1323 which prescribed a formula with regard 
to articles of faith, the commandments, and the 
Sacramento, and formulated canons relative to points 
of discipline. The provincial councils of 1324 and 
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^ by Don Juan, the first to pub- 

papal constitutions and to regulate the 
lue of cleric, the second to deal with questions 
OT ecclesiastical law and the chastity of the clergy. 

The coimcil of 1339 convoked by Cardinal Ar^- 
bishop Allx)rnoz treated points of discipline and 
ordered all parish priests to take a census of their 
parishes. Archbishop Don Vasco convoked the 
council of 1^5, the decisions of which were not 
important. The Western Schism was the occasion 
of the convoking of a.nothcr provincial council under 
Archbishop Tenorio in 1379, in which it was agreed 
to remain neutral, professing allegiance for the 
moment neither to the pope at Rome nor the poxie at 
Avignon. The nrovincial council of 1565-66, held 
durini^ the time tnat the trial of Archbishop Carranza 
de Mirada was pending, was a very notable one 
giving rise to many incidents; its dt'crees formed a 
veritable encyclopedia of ecclesiaalieal law. The 
council of 1580 under Cardinal Archbishop Quiroja 
legislated with regard to converted Moors (Moriscos), 
and prescribed regulations that were conducive to 
the preservation of their faith. The council of 
1582-83 promulgatecl very advantageous law's for 
the iiropagation of religion and the reform of accepted 
usages. At that time the suffragan bishops were 
seven, those of Cdrdova, Siguenza, Palencia, Cuenca, 

Segovia, Ja<5n, and Osma. 

Since the sixtoonth cent ury other conciliar reunions 
have been held, but they do not rank as provincial 
councils, being simply diocesan synods convoked to 
apange diocesan affairs and to compile the constitu- 
tions of the archdioceses. The educational and 
charitable institutions founded in the diocese both 
in the past and in our own time have hevj\ numerous 
and important* among those still in existence may be 
mentioned: in Toledo, the Hospital General del Key, 
founded in tlie time of Alfonso VllI of Castile, or 
St. Ferdinand, for the decrepit, the blind, and the 
crippled; the Hospital Provincial de la Misericonlia, 
founded in the fifteenth centurv by Doha Guiomar 
de Mencses where the sick of noth sexc's are cared 
for by the Sisters of Charity; the Hospital de De- 
mentes, commonly called “el nuncio founded at 
the end of the fifteenth century by Francisco Ortiz; 
the Hospital de San Juan Bautista, commonly 
called “(Ic Afuera”, founded about 1539 by Car- 
dinal Archbishop Juan Tavora. Besides these es- 
tablishments there are in the city of Toledo free 
public schools for young girls and children and day 
nurseries, all in cnarge of the Sisters of C/harity. 

The Colegio de doncellas vlrgines de Na. Sa. de Iob 
Remedios, commonly called “DoncoUoa nobles", 
was founded in 1551 by Cardinal Archbishop Sihceo 
for the maintenance, education, and training of re- 
spectable young women in reduced circumstances, for 
whom the college also provides a marriage dower. 

The Asilio Provincial, supported by the provincial 
committee, shelters foundlings, orphans, the aged of 
both sexes, and maintains scliools for hoys and girls. 

The Little Sisters of the Poor (established at Toledo 
in 1879) care for the aged of both ^xes; the laries 
of the Divina Pastora (established m the city in 1 885) 
teach girls and assist the sick in their homes^ 

The Asylum of the Sacred Heart (founded in 1887 by 
the priest, Joaquin de la Madrid) supports^, educat^, 
and obtains employment for oipban bop. Ihe 
Marist Brothers (established in 1901) teach ^nd 

young men, and the Hermanns del Rervicio Dom^^ 

tico (established in 1902) nJider Their^care^ early as attendee! Monroe from Detroit, indi- 

service and have some oH^^^ns S Omt the district “de la Bai Miamy" WM enn- 

In various other sidered as one with that of Bi-Antoine on the Biver 

Raisin. This can be more easily underst^, if we 
remember that the territory of Michigan for a long 
time laid claim to lands in which Toledo is now 
located. 


ecclesiasUcal organ, issued on the lOth, 20tli^ and 
^th of each month; Castellano a purely 
Catholio publication without political affiliations 
(founded m January, 1963), issued every Tuesday 
and Saturday j “El Porvenir" (founded in August, 
1963), a politico-CathoUc supporter of the Carlist 
cause, ana published weekly. 

There in no complete hifitor>* of the Dioeote of Toledo. The 
bibliography of the city, of its territory, its inonuments, and its 
illustnouM men is eom^let4f and extensive, ami for this reason only 
some books which principally conoorn the questions treated in 
this article are given. 

PoRRxfto, Hialorux epiaarpal y rml do KsfMifto (M88. in the 
library of the Chapter of the Church of Toledo) ; CaaTSirdn t 
Fonskca,, /Vtmarw dt la Santa Iglrom de ToMa (Madrid, IWS), 
which account of the early history of the see should be read wiifen 
caution, owing to the abundant use of the '‘false ohroniolfNi'*: 
SxviLUiNo, Dtfmta chrittltana volUtoa v rsrdrtrfem df la primaeiA 
do las Eapailao que ffoea la Santa Igleaut de Tototio (Madrid, 17S6); 
Sojiana mgrada, V. VI. VTI, Vlll (Madrid, 1750-53). L^SH* 
xana, PP. Toletnnorum gnotqMot oxtant opera (Madrid, 1783- 
03) ; Tajada y Ramihd, Coleendn de cdnonwi de in Igleeia ftjpaSoin 
(Madrid, 1H49 ftO), La Frantic, //tsTorio eelenuUHm de KepatUi 
(Barcelona, ISfjfV-.W); Par«o, Tvleda tm la mano (Toledo, 18A7); 
MabtIn Gamkro, UtetoTM dr ta rturfad de Toledo (Tolmio, 1863h 
DR PAUAeoRiAm, Lon ronedton de Toledo (Baroctona, ISw), OS 
Ckdillo, Toledo en al eiglo X VI (Madrid. 1001). 

CONDE DE CEDItU>. 

Toledo, Diocrre of (Tolktana m America). 
Ohio, IT. B. A., forinf*d out of the Diocese of (!)levelan(i 
and erected into a si'parate jurisdiction, 15 April, 1910. 
It, includes the Counties of l^ueos (Toledo), Allen, 
Crawford, Defiance, Fulton, Hancock, Heniv, Ottawa, 
Paulding, Putnam, Sandusky, Seneca, Van Wort, 
Williams, Wood, and Wyandot; an area of 6969 sq. 
miles. The principal towns are Lima, Tiffin, Fre^ 
mont. Defiance, and Delphos. Estimated Catholic 
popu lat ion , 1 25 ,090. 

There are 86 jmrishes with resident priests and 2*5 
missions, 95 dioeesan priests and 31 of the regular 
clergy. Th(' niimher of parish schools is 66, with an 
enrolment of 13,500. One college (Jesuit) and three 
a(*a(iemy-collegefl provide the departments for higher 
wlucation. 

The work of charity and reform is supplied by throe 
orphanages, two hospitals, one home for the aged poor, 
and one house of the Good Shepherd. 

Huiory . — The country bordering on Lake Erie was 
in the path of miBsionerii and trading explorers, who, 
in the sovent eemth century, made their way from Que- 
bec to the upper On^at, Lakfjs. French set tiers ven- 
tured down from Detroit, and a P>ench fort was estab- 
lished on the Maumee in 1 680. Traders followed this 
river to its source in Indiana, whence* it was not diffi- 
cult. to reach the tnore^ important posts about Vin- 
c(‘nnes. The lake shore would also have bwn the 
natural route for the Jesuit. Fathers, who, in the latter 
half of the eighteenth ecmt iiry, jourmyed from Detroit 
to visit the Hiirons^ and Father Pierre -Joseph de 
Bonn(M‘anip8, returning to the north with C(?loron's 
company from the expedition to the Ohio, entered 
I>ake Erie on the way to Detroit, at the mouth of the 
Maumee (Miami of the Lake), 5 Oct., 1749. 

Bishop Fenwick, writing to F ath<T Badin in August, 
1823 (“Catholic Church m Ohio" in “U. H. Catholic 
Magazine"), speaks of Catholic Indians 
Seneca River who crossed to Malden and Randwch 
in Canada for marriage and baptism, f'ajher M- 
mund Burke, who signs himself “Vicaire general du 
Haut Canada", and was stationed near the present 
Monroe (Frenchtown), Michigan, m 1794, visited, not 
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Even after Detroit had become a separate diocese, 
the Rev. P. Carabin, pastor at Monroe, enumerates 
many on his lists as ^‘inhabitants of ToIed 9 ” (1837). 

The building of water-ways along the line of the 
Maumee River from the Ohio and the Wabash to 
Lake Erie did much to open up the country to Ger- 
man and Irish imm^ants invited by Bishops Fen- 
wick and Purcell, of Cincinnati, to avail themselves of 
the opportunities of labour and farming. 

After 1830 organized congregations began to take 
the place of scattered missions, and a resident pastor 
was placed at St. Mary’s, Tiffin, in 1831. 

In 1841 Rev. Amadeus Ilappe organized St. Fran- 
cis de Sales's Parish, Toledo, of which he was pastor 
until his appointment as first Bishop of Cleveland in 
1847. Associated with him and succeeding him m 
this pastorate was Rev. Louis de Goesbriand, first 
Bishop of Burlington, Vermont. Among the pioneer 
priests of this section were Fathers Badin, Ignatius 
Mullon, Edward T. Collins, Projectus J. Macheboeuf 
(afterwards Bishop of Denver), E. Thienpont, and 
Henry Damien Juncker (later Bishop of Alton), men 
eminent for learning as well as piety; and these had 
the co-operation of the Redempiorist and Sanguinist 
Fathers, under the leadership respectively of Father 
Tschenhens (1832) and Father Francis de Sales Brun- 
net (1844). Members of the latter congregation 
(C.PP.S.), which was introduced by Father Brunner, 
are still (1912) in charge of parishes and missions 
in the Diocese of Toledo. 

The growth of Catholicism was particularly notice- 
able in the city of Toledo. At the date of its erec- 
tion into an episcopal see there were within the city 
twenty parishes. This rapid increase had been 
greatly promoted by a steady influx after 1870 of 
Poles and Hungarians, employed largely in factories, 
quarries, and public works. 

Among the priests prominent in Toledo in this 
period of development were: the Rt. Rev. F. M. Boff 
(1859), who in 1872 was made Vicar-General of Cleve- 
land and held the unique distinction of having served 
as administrator of that diocese not less than six 
times in a period of forty years (d. 22 March, 1912); 
Father Edward Hannin (1863), who was adminis- 
trator of the Diocese of Cleveland from the resigna- 
tion of Bishop Rappe to the appointment of Bishop 
Gilmour, and who when over seventy years of age 
undertook the building of one of the finest church 
edifices in the Middle West; and Rev. Patrick F. 
Quigley, whose widely-noticed action against state 
interference in parish schools, in the matter of reports 
and truancy, gave occasion for much hostile demon- 
stration, especially on the part of members of the 
A. P. A. This priest’s contention before the several 
courts was ably if not successfully maintained by the 
Hon. Frank H. Hurd, a convert to Catholicism, and a 
congressman, celebrated for his convincing advocacy 
of free trade. 

The commercial advantages of the city and the 
numerical strength of Catholics had long drawn atten- 
tion to Toledo: and on the death of Bishop Horst- 
mann (1908) tne bishops of the Province of Cincin- 
nati recommended to the Holy See the division of the 
Diocese of Cleveland. The request was favourably 
considered, and Toledo was named as the seat of the 
new diocese, with St. Francis de Sales’s designated as 
its cathedral church. Rt. Rev. John P. Farrelly, 
D.D., who had been consecrated Bishop of Cleveland, 
1 M^, 1909, was ^pointed temporary administrator. 
Rt, Rev. Joseph Scnrembs, D.D., first bishop, was 
born at Wuzelhofen, near Ratisbon, Bavaria, 12 
March, 1866. Following his elder brother, Rudesind, 
who had become a Benedictine monk at St. Vincent’s, 
Pennsylvania, he cpne to the United States in 1877. 

He completed his cou^ of humanities when but 
16 years of age at St. Vincent’s College, near Rtts- 
burg. After a few years spent in teaching, he was 


accepted by Bishop Richter as a student for the Dio- 
cese of Grand Rapids, and entered the Seminary of 
Montreal in 1884. On 29 Jime, 1889, Rev. Mr. 
Schrembs was ordained priest in the cathedral at 
Grand Rapids. He was successively assistant and 
pastor at St. Mary’s Church, West Bay City, and was 
transferred to St. Mary's Church, Grand Rapids, 
Oct., 1900. In 1903 he was appointed vicar-general 
of the diocese, and was named domestic prelate, Jan., 
1906. Meantime he had brought about the estab- 
lishment of a high school at Grand Rapids, thus dem- 
onstrating the feasibility of intermediate grades for 
the Catholic common school. On 22 Feb., 1911, he 
was consecrated titular Bishop of Sophene and auxil- 
iary to the Bishop of Grand Rapids. He at once 
espoused the cause of workmen m their difficulties 
wRh the employers in the furniture factories^ skilfully 
averted a panic, and contributed much to bring about 
an agreement. On 11 Aug., 1911, he was transferred to 
the See of Toledo. A notable demonstration marked 
his entry into the city on Sunday, 1 Oct., and on 4 
Oct. he was enthroned in his cathedral church. 

Parkman, LaaaUe and the Discovery of the Great West (Boston , 

1899) , xi, 151; Idem, Conspiracy of Pontiac, I, v, 162; xiii, 281; 11, 
xxxi, 317; Shea, Cath. Church in the United States (New York, 
1886), 1, 631; II (1888), 387, 474 sqq.; Jesuit Relations (Cleveland, 

1900) , LXIa, 191; Scribner, Memoirs (Western Historical Asso- 
ciation, Madison, Wisconsin, 1910); Houck, Catholic Church in 
Northern Ohio, I (Cleveland, 1903), 1 sqq.; United States CathoHc 
Historical Magazine, IV, xiii, 22; United States Catholic Magazine 
(March, 1848), 155; Diocesan Reports (Cleveland and Toledo, 
1911); parish records: St. Antoine de la RivUre aux Raisins; St. 
Francis de Sales, Toledo; St. Mary's, Tijffin, Ohio. 

John T. O’Connell. 


Toledo, Francisco, philosopher, theologian, and 
exegete, son of an actuary, b. at Cdrdova, 4 
Oct., 1532; d. at Rome, 14 Sept., 1596. He 
studied philosophy 
at Valencia and 
theology under 
Domingo Soto at 
Salamanca. At 
the age of twentv- 
three he taught 
philosophy at Sala- 
manca. and, after 
his ordination, en- 
tered the Society 
of Jesus there, 3 
June, 1558, and 
made his novitiate 
at Simanacas. In 
1559 he went to 
Rome and was pro- 
fessed in 1564. He 
successively filled 
the posts of mas- 
ter of novices, pro- 
fessor of philoso- 
phy for three years, 

Scholastic and moral theology for six years, and prefect 
of studies of the Roman College, ite was theologian 
of the Sacred Penitentiary ana preacher to the pope 
and cardinals for twenty-four years, accompanied 
Monsignor Commendone on his mission to the Empe- 
ror Maximilian and King Sigismund of Poland, and 
was the envoy of various popes to Vienna, Poland, 
Geimany, Bavaria, and Louvain, where he received 
Baius’s abjuration of the propositions which had been 
condemned by Pius V and Gregory XIII. Clement 
yill created him cardinal, 17 September, 1593; this 
dignity, it seems, he desired to renounce in 1594 so 
that he would be free to retire and die in one of the 
Jesuit houses. He was largely instrumental in the 
reconciliation of Henry IV to the Church and to 
Spain; at his death Henipr had a memorial service 
for him in Paris. As a religious he is classed by Mev 
riana as of ordinary virtue; he was dispensed from 
religious obedience by a secret papal Brief, lived iii 
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tte papal palace, soueht the cardinal’s hat, and in 
2ith We intervened in Jesuit affaiw 

Wm^onp^f ‘‘T 9'^80ry XllI considered 

him one of the most learned men of his age, and Soto 
ranks him as a genius. ^ ’ 

His philosophical works, especially “De anima” 
adopted as a text-took in the University of Salamanca, 
ffve mdications of a philosophical revival as regards 
both matter and method. Irrelevant questions are 
set others are weighed or reduced, and certain 
stated and discussed m a broader spirit. 
In nis ocriptural cominontaries he examines every 
sentence of the text, points out their relationship, 
gives l^atristic references in the annotations, dis- 
cusses and judges dogmatic questions learnedly 
and lucidly. By some he is considered the foremost 
interpreter of his century, and his exegetical W'orks 
certainly deserve the first place. In his theological 
works he is clear, concLse, and orderly. He pro- 
claims himself a disciple of St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas, although on certain questions he is quite 
at variance with them, as for example the proximate 
cause of predestination, which for him is prwtnsa 
bona opera. In regard to the famous Scotist teach- 
ing that the Word would have become man even if 
Adam had not sinned, he says: it is neither true, proli- 
able, nor ingenious. His works may be divided 
into three classes: (1) Philosophical: “ Introductio 
in dialecticam Aristoiclis” (Rome, 1501), thirteen 
editions, apparently the first work of a Jesuit to be 
printed in Mexico; “Commentaria una cum qutes- 
tionibus in universam Aristotelis logicam" (Home, 
1572), seventeen editions; ‘^Conimentaria de physica 
auscuitatione" (Venice, 1573), fifteen editions; “De 
generatione et corruptione“ (Venice*, 1575), seven 
editions; ‘‘De anima” (Venice, 1574), twenty ecli- 
tiona; “Opera omnia. Opera ijhiloaophica” (Lyons, 
1580-92), only one volume issued. (2) Theological* 
“In Summam theologia* S. Thoman Aquinatis cnarra- 
tio” (4 vols., Home, 1809), published by Father 
Jos6 Parla, S.J.; “Summa casuum sive instructio 
sacerdotum” (Lyons, 1599), forty -six editions 
(Spanish tr^ Juan de Salas; Italian, Andreo Verna; 
French, Ooffar; summaries in Latin, Spanish, French, 
and Italian). (3) Exegetical: “In sacrosanctum 
Joannis Evangelium commentarium” (Home, 1592), 
nine editions* “In pnma Xll capita Sacrosaneti 
Jesu Christi D. N. Evangelium secundum Lucam” 
(Rome, 1600), printing supervised by Father Miguel 
Vdzquez, S. J.; “In Epistolam B. Pauli Ajiostoli ad 
Romanos” (Home, 1002), Chaldean tr., Father 
Azevedo. Manuscripts: “ Emmendationcs in Sacra 
Biblia vulgata”, corrected by direction of Clement 
VIII; “Regul® hebraioa* pro lingua sancta intelU- 
genda”. Sermons: “MotivOs y advertencias de 
cosas dignas de reformaoiOn cerca del Breviario”. 

NiBRBMBKRa, Varoni‘» ilustres de la rompafiia de V 

(Bilbao, 1890); Paria, Frannsn Toleh e Societal e Jem ^ ^ 

Prmahyterx Cardinahn, intToductiou to In Summam (f^ologue 
S. ThomcB AgutnahM nuirraho (Romr, 

de la comnaflia de Jems m In Amnlencva de Eepafla, III (Madnj^ 
1909) 595-604 630-33: Sommervooel, BxhhotMque de la comr- 
vagnie de JSeua, VIII, 64, Hubter, Nomenclator 

Antonio P^rez Goyena. 

Tolentino. See Macerata and Tolbntino, 
United Sees op. 

Toleration, History op.—Tn anv attempt to 
deal historicallv with the attitude of the Church 
towards religious toleration two considerations have 
throughout to be kept in mind In the firat place, 
nearly all ecclesiastical legislation in regard to the 
repression of heresy proceeds upon J^umption 
that heretics are in wilful revolt against 
ity, that they are, in fact, 

culpable act have renounced the tme faith into 
XerXy were baptized, leaking the e^ng^tnento 
made by them, or by sponsore *** 
they became members of the Church of Chnst. 


It IB easy to see that in the Middle Akm this was not 
an unreaaonablc assumption. The Churdti of God 
w^as then indeed as a city set upon a hill. No one 
could be ignorant of her claims, and if certain pecmle 
repudial<*d her authority it was by an act of rebellion 
inevitably carrying with it a menace to the sovereignty 
w’hich the rest of the world accepted. This at feast 
w'as the case with the Catliari, the Waldenses, and 
the Albigenses, with the Lollards and the Hussites, 
and it was still the case with the immediate followers 
of Luther, of Calvin, of Knox, and of the other early 
Reformers. Only by degree's and after a considerable 
laps<> of time did generations come into being who 
could he regarded as inculpably heretical, for the 
plea of invincible ignorance implies not only that 
their (nlucation took place entirely under heretical 
influences, but also that they could attain adult life 
without being effectively confronted with the claims 
which the true Church makes upon the loyalty of 
reasonable men. It might plausibly he maintained/ 
fur example, that, such (conditions were at. no time 
r(‘alized among the Huguenots of France, or in the 
more Catholic districts of Central Europe, Hence 
we cannot be entirelv surprised that there were 
those who exctiw'd 8u(*.n measures as the Revocation 
of (iu* Edict of Nantes, or who supported the*, r^rea- 
sivc k'gislaiion which was inaugurat(*d by the Cath- 
olic, soveri'igns of Poland and Hungary in the six- 
ieentli and seven toon th (M'nturies. 

In th(* 8(‘(‘on(i i)la(*(* it is to be remembered that 
owing to tlu* fa(;t that the canon law deals very 
largt'Iy with t.h(* cnunciat ion of principles of right and 
wrong whi(*b are of th(*ir own nat-ure irreformahle, 
tlu* dire(‘i rej)<‘al of its provisions has never or very 
randy been n*sort.e(i to. This course undoubtedly 
has tilt* great advantage of insj^iring respect for the 
Banc'tity and stability of the law, but the consequence 
follows that th(*re n*main upon the statute-book a 
nuinb(*r of (‘nactments whu'h owing to changed 
conditions an* to all practical intents and purposes 
olisolete. The medieval legislation of the Church 
with regard to usury, testamentary dispositions, 
matrimony, and osjx'ciaJly heresy, largely falls under 
this cat (’gory, whili* t.hc' natural result of the retention 
of a (uinsiderabh* mass of obsolescent decretals must 
he th(* creation of an element of, at least temporary, 
uncertainty, undcT which some will favour ana others 
resist the legislation that is passing away. For 
exampU* there* was bound to be a period during which 
rigour ist a would still appeal to tlio very uncxjmpro- 
mising measures in dealing with heretics which were 
contemplated by many b'xts of the canon law, while 
on the oihGT hand larger-minded cont.emporarie8. 
who were themselves pc’rhaps living under political 
conditions which for(;ed tneni to appreciate the 
advantages of toleration, tended to treat these same 
provisions as a dead fetter and to deny them all 
validity in practical life. The effect of both thfsso 
considerations has been to make it e.xtremely difficult 
to draw a hard-and-fast lim* between the circum- 
stances under which the Church recognized the 
desirability of a large toleration of dissident opuuona 
on the ground both of justicM^ and expediency, and 
those under which it seemed a duty to stamp out by 
a policy of firm repression an evil g^m which 
threatened indefinite mischief to the well-beinj^ of 
(Christian society. Every lawfully-constituted twciety 
must put (iown on principle the propagation of ^ch 
sediti(5n as threatens its own existemse, and this is 
not persecution so long os reason and humanity are 
respected in the means of suppression employed. 

Persecution begins when no reenable proportion 
is observed l>etween the force used in ( 5 ompufejon 
the importance and power of the interests which tt is 
sought to control. To determine the exact point at 

£S.’?»’s=rdKy““iCss‘S; 
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we should probably obtain a clearer view of the tolera- 
tion of the Church in past history by studying the 
lations of the papacy with those bodies which like the 
Jews and pagans were recospiized as lying outside her 
direct jurisdiction. Regarded as a centre of spintual 
authonty the Holy See did not claim the unb^ 
tised as subjects, but still the popes as sovereign of a 
temporal state had to adopt a definite attitude to- 
wards the Jews who lived in their dominions. Tracmg 
these relations as a whole and comparing them ^th 
the ideas which prevailed among secular rulers of the 
time, the principles formulated, and for the mo^ part 
acted upon, by the popes, set an example of mildness 
to the rest of feurope. As early as a. d. 698, Gregory 
the Great clearly laid down that the Jews, while they 
were to bo restrained from presuming upon the toler^ 
tion accorded to them by the law, had a claim to be 
treated equitably and justly. They were to be 
allowed to keep tneir own festivals and religious prac- 
tices, and their rights of property, even in the c^e of 
their synagogues, were to be respected (Greg. Mag. 
Regesta, M. G. H., II. 67 and 383). In the later 
Middle Ages there may be traced through a long senes 
of pontificates the repeated confomations of the ^11> 
assignable probably in the first instance to Pope Cal- 
Uxtus II (c, 1120) and known as “Sicut It 

was a sort of papal charter of protection to the Jews 
and in its first sentence are embodied certain words of 
one of Gregory the Great’s letters just referred 
*‘As licence”, says this document, ‘‘ought not to be 
allowed to the Jews to presume in their synagogues 
beyond what is permitted by the law so they ought 
not to be interfered with in such things as are allowed. 
We therefore, although they prefer to continue in their 
hardness of heart rather than be guided by the hidden 
meaning of the prophets to a knowledge of the Chris- 
tian faith, do nevertheless, since they invoke our pro- 
tection and aid, following in the footsteps of our 
predecessors and out of the mildness of Christian 
piety, extend to them the shield of our protection.” 
The document then lays down (1) that the Jews are 
not to be compelled by force to embrace Christianity, 
but are only to be baptized of their own free will: 
(2) that apart from a judicial sentence in a court of 
law no one is to injure them in life or limb or to take 
away their property or to interfere with such cus- 
tomary rights as they may have enjoyed in the places 
where they live; (3) that they are not to be attacked 
with sticl^ and stones on occasion of their festival 
celebrations, nor are they to be compelled to render 
any feudal services beyond such as are customaiy; 
(4) that their cemeteries in particular are not to be 
violated. (See M. Stern, Urkundliche Beitr&ge”, 
n. 171.) This charter reissued and confirmed as it 
was by some twenty or thirty pontiffs during a period 
of 400 years is certainly of much more weight as lay- 
ing down the Church’s view of the duty of toleration, 
as an abstract principle, than any persecuting edicts 
evoked by special circumstances or coloured by the 
prepossessions of the individual legislator. 

Inking at the documents of unquestioned authen- 
ticity extracted by Stem from the papal Regesta it 
becomes clear that throughout the later Middle Ages 
the Jews in almost every emergency turned to the 
popes as to their natural protectors. Despite such 
leipslation as that of the Fourth Council of Lateran 
(1215) imposing the wearing of a distinctive badge and 
excluding Jews from public office^ still even such a 
summary as that in the Jewish Encyclopedia (s. v. 
'‘Popes’’) distinctly leaves the impression that the 
Holy See exercised on the whole a markedly restrain- 
ing mfluenoe on the persecuting spirit of the MiddOie 
Ag^. In particular, more than one of the popes, 
banning with Innocent IV, issued Bulls exonerating 
the Jews from that charge of ritual murder, which, as 
in the well-known sto^ of little Hugh of Lincoln, 
loejudioed public opinion so strongly against them 


(cf. Vacandard, "La question du meurtre rituel 
chez les Juifs” in "Etudes de critique et d’histoire 
religieuse”, 3d series, Paris, 1912). It was again the 
popes (e. g., Sixtus IV and Clement VII) who at the 
time of the worst excesses of the Spanish Inquisition 
exerted themselves to set some che^ upon the seven- 
ties exercised against the Maranos m the Iberian 
Peninsula. The edicts issued at various times for the 
destruction of copies of the Talmud, the Bull “Cum 
Tiimia absurdum’^of Paul IV constraining the Jews of 
Rome to live se^egated in a Ghetto and subject to 
other harassing disabilities, represent rather the preju- 
dices of individual pontiffs than any consistent prin- 
ciple of persecution. Let it also be noted that the 
influence of the Church has repeatedly been exerted 
for the protection of pagan races against forcible 
conversion^ and that it has freely tolerated such 
religious rites amongst savages as were not openly 
debasing and immoral. The nistory of the preaching 
of Christianity in the New World shows many ex- 
amples in which the fanatical zeal lay with the profli- 
gate Spanish adventurers who conquered the country, 
while ecclesiastical authority advocated sympathy 
with the natives and indulgence for their religious 
observances. On the other hand this indulgence 
shown to pagan customs, obviously enough, could not 
be extended without limit. Even British rule in India 
ultimately considered it desirable to abolish the prac- 
tice of suttee by which the wives of the upper classes 
were required to commit suicide upon the death of 
their husbands. This, however, was not effectively 
prohibited, even in the British provinces, until 1829. 

With regard to the toleration of Christian heretics 
and schismatics the reader will do well t© consult the 
article 1 nqxj irition . N o very systematic measures of 
repression seem to have come into practice before the 
twelfth century. The aggressive attitude adopted in 
the case of the Priscillianists (q. v.) and Donatists 
(q. V.) was owing less to the action of the bishops than 
to that of the emperor. On the other hand, it cannot 
be disputed that after the authority of the popes was 
firmly established, ecclesiastical campaigns were un- 
dertaken against the Cathari, the Waldenses, and 
Albigenses as well as later on against the followers of 
Wicklif and Hus. Moreover isolated executions for 
heresy (burning at the stake being commonly em- 
ploveSd for this puipose) were known before the twelfth 
century both in East and West; though at the same 
time the actual infliction of the punishment, then as 
after, must be regarded as an act of the civil power 
rather than that of any ecclesiastical tribunal. But 
though an Inquisition "of heretical practices may be 
regarded as having been first formally set up, at any 
rate in embryo, about the second half of the thirteenth 
century no measures of extreme severity were in the 
beginnii^ prescribed or generally adopted. The 
Fourth Council of Lateran m 1215 impost as a pen- 
alty the deprivation of property and civil stakes. 
Convicted heretics, even thou^ repentant, were 
exclud^ from public offices and were compelled to 
wear a badge. If their retractation was insincere 
they were litmle to be confined in a public prison. At 
the same time it must not be forgotten that all these 
medieval heresies, as such an historian as Gairdner has 
noticed (LoUardy, L ^), struck at the foundations of 
social order. M. Guiraud’s account of the extrava- 
gant teaching of the Cathari and Albigenses is conclu- 
sive upon the point. It cannot be doubt^ that the 
severities which then began to be exercised in the 
name of religion were prompted by no lust for blood. 
It seemed rather to orthodox churchmen that the 
Church was so menaced by these subversive doctrines 
that her very existence was at stake. 

Under these circumstances it was not wonderful 
that the ordinances of the canon law, for the most 
part formulated at a time when Albigensian teach- 
ings were a present danger, should have inclined to the 
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Bide of severity and that to the lawmakers of that 
age toleration seemed only a weakness. “The nro- 
scription of the Albigenses’', says M. Guiraud. “was 
not the effect of any ferocious hatred of misbelievers 
too often attributed to the princes of that age It 
was in^ired by a consideration which has been hap- 
pily defined by saying that heresy was at that time ^ 
much a crime against social order as against re- 
ligion ^uiraud, “Chartulaire de Prouille“ I 
Ixxxiv). Even so anti-Roman an historian as Hase 
sums up the practical effects of the Lollard movement 
by spying Wyclif produced no permanent religious 
impression upon the mass of the people. His teach- 
ing was misunderstood and caused a revolt of the 
peasants which resulted only in disaster” (Kirchen- 
geschichtc. 18S6, p. 353). Again it was not to be 
expected that the first fruits of the Reformation would 
be likely to mitigate the prevalent view of the mis- 
chievous nature of heresy. The political and social 
evils to which the teaching of Luther and Calvin gave 
rise, as well as the fanatical persecution of the Catho- 
lics by so many of their followers, are made clear be- 
yond dispute m such a work as that of Janssen’s 
“History of the German People”, to which the reader 
may be referred. It was only natural that the con- 
ception of heresy as an attack upon law and order as 
well as upon religion should be thereby deepened. 
Moreover in nearly every case where the reiiroach of 
intolerance has been cast against the Church, as for 
example, the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew (q. v.) 
or the revocation of the Edict of Nantes (see Huouk- 
NOTs), the persecuting initiative has come far more 
from temporal rulers than from the Church or lier 
representatives. On the oilier hand, the ferocity of 
the leading Reformers more than equalled that o! the 
most fiercely denounced inquisitors. Even the '‘gen- 
tle” Melanchthon wrote to Calvin to congratulate 
him on the burning of Servotus. “The Church”, he 
said, “both now and in all generations, owes and will 
owe you a debt of gratitude.” “Lot there be no 
pity”, Luther exhorted his followers, “it is a time of 
wrath not of mercy. . . . Therefore, dear Lords, let 
him who can slay, smite, destroy” (see Beard, “The 
Reformation and Modern Thought”). “John Knox”, 
said Acton (History of Freedom, p, 44), “thought that 
every Catholic in Scotland ought to be put to death.” 
Moreover in any case there is more to be urged than a 
mere “ tu quoque” argument. The Church has often 
given proof of her moderation when brought into 
relation with those whom she was not logically com- 
pelled to treat as rebels. No better examples can 
perhaps be afforded than the history of the founda- 
tion of some of the colonies in the New World, and 
notably that of the Province of Maryland (q. v.). 

HeroENROTHER, Catholic Church and Chnstvan SMe (tr. 
London, 1876); Dev as, Key of the World's ProyreM (Ix>ndon. 

1906) , 189-210; Acton, IhsL of Freedom (reprinted 

1907) ; CREiaHTON, Persecution and Tolerance • 

Do LUNGER, Akademiache Vurtrdge, III (Leip*ig, 274 JOl. 

These last three works can only be reconimendod with many 
reserves. See also bibl. of article Inquisition 

Herbert Thurston. 

Toleration, Religious.— Toleration in general 
signifies patient forbearance in the presence of an evil 
wnich one is unable or unwilling to prevent. By re- 
ligious toleration is understood the magnaninious 
indulgence which one shows towpds a religion other 
than his own, accompanied by the moral 
tion to leave it and its adherents unmolest^ in i^n- 
vate and public, although 

complete disapproval as a i fmm’the 

this^icle, we are to treat toleration only from the 

standpoint of principle, leaving its h'f 

ment to be discussed m a special 

eider: I. The Idea of Toleration ; II. ^^he In^miasi 

WUty of Theoretical Do^aticalTokra^ 

lV.*^e°Neces8ity of Public Political Toleration. 


I. Tins Idba or Toleration. — Oonmdered in the 
abstract, the general idea of toleration contains two 
chief moments: (a) the existence of something which 
is regarded as an evil by the tolerating subject; (b) the 
niamianimous determination not to interfere with the 
evil, but to allow it to run its course without molesta- 
tion. View^ under the former aspect, toleration is 
akin to patience which also connotes an attitude of 
forbearance in the face of an evil. Patienc^ how- 
ever, is rather the endurance of physical sufterings 
(e. g. misfortune, sickness), toleration of ethical eviE 
When not an evil but some real good (e. g. truth or 
virtue) is in question, toleration gives way to int^or 
approbation and external promotion of such good. 
No one will say: “We must show toleration towarda 
science or patriotism”, for both these objects ar© 
recognized by all as laudable and desirable. A sec- 
ond idea akin to toleration is connivance (cannwmita, 
dismmulatw), which means the deliberate closing oi 
one’s eyes to evil conditions so as not to be obliged tt> 
take ineaHurea against them. The distinction be- 
tween connivanee and toleration litMS in the fact that 
the latter not only closes its eyes to the tolerated evil, 
but also openly conctxles it complete liberty of action 
and freedom to spread. It is indeed in this deliberate 
granting of libertv that the characteristic quality of 
toleration lies. For the intolerant jierson also re- 
gards what opposes him as an evil and a source of 
annoyance; but, it is only by combating it overtly or 
secretly, that ho allows his intolerance. Not all in- 
tolerance, however, is a vice, nor is all tolerance a 
virtue. ()n the contrary, an exaggerated tolerance 
may easily amount, to a vice, while intolerance keep- 
ing within just limits may he a virtue. This state- 
ment is substantially in agreement with Aristotle’s 
definit ion that virtue in gf‘neral holds the right mean 
between two extremes, which are as such both vices. 
Thus the intolerance snown by parents towards grave 
faults in their children is an obligation imposed by 
conscience, although, if it be carried to the extreme of 
cruelty, it degenerates into a vice. On the other 
hand, excessive toleration towards an evil becomes 
under certain circumstances a vice, for example, when 
secular rulers look with folded arms ufion public im- 
morality. 

The above remarks show that manifold distinctions 
are necessary before we arc in a position to develop the 
tnie principles which underlie real toleration, view- 
ing our subject jiart ly from t he ethical and religious, 
and partly from the political standpoint, wc find three 
dist inct kinds of tolerance and intolernnee, which refer 
to entirely different domains and thus rest on different 
principles. As regards religious tolcTance, which 
alone concerns us here, we must distinguiah especially 
between the thing and t he person, the error and the 
erring. According as we consider the thing or the per- 
son, we have theoretical, dogmatic, or practical civic 
tolerance, or intolerance. Distinct from both is polit- 
ical tolerance, since the distinction between the indi- 
vidual and the State must also b<? considered. We 
must inquire somewhat more closely into these three 
kinds of tolerance and their opposites before consider- 
ing the principles which underlie each. 

(1) By theoretical dogmatic tolerance is meant the 
tolerating of error as such, in so far as it is an erro]^ or, 
as Lezius concisely expresses it, “ the recognition of the 
relative and subjective right of error to existence” 
(“Der Toleranzbegriff l^ckes u. Puffendorfs”, Lei^ 
zig, 1900, p. 2). Such a tolerance can only be the 
outcome of an attitude which is indifferent to the 
right of truth, and which places truth and error on the 
same level. In philosophy this attitude is briefly 
termed scepticism, in the domain of religion, it de- 
velops into religious indifferentism which declares that 
all religions are equally true and good or equa% false 
and b^. Such an internal and external indifference 
towards all religions, especially the Christian religion, 
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is nothing else than the expression of personal unbelief 
and lack of religious convictions. A person who is 
tolerant in the domain of do^a resembles the bota- 
nist who cultivates in his experimental beds both edible 
plants and poisonous herbs as alike valuable growths, 
while a person intolerant of error may be compared to 
a market-gardener, who allows only edible plants to 
grow, and eradicates noxious weeds. Just as vice 
possesses no real right to existence, whatever tolera- 
tion may be shown to the vicious person, so also re- 
ligious error can lay no just claim to forbearance and 
indulgence, even though the erring person may uierit 
the greatest affection and esteem. There is, of 
course, a psychological freedom both to sin and to err, 
but this liberty is not equivalent to an inherent right 
to sin or to err in religion. The “freedom of thought^' 
claimed by free-thinkers is really vitiated by an in- 
ternal contradiction, since the intellect is bound by 
the laws of thought and must in many cases yield to 
the force of evidenc^e. But if by freedom of thought 
wo arc to understand the personal ri^ht of the indi- 
vidual to form on all questions such internal convic- 
tions as he may judge right, this ethical freedom also 
has its limits, since the inner spiritual life is at all 
events subject to conscience and to the moral order of 
the universe, and is, therefore, bound by ethical obli- 
gations which no man may disregard. The so-called 
“freedom of belief”, which asserts the right of each 
person to believe what he pleases, is open to the same 
criticism. For, if the psychological Imerty to accept 
the wildest phantasies and the most foolish stories is 
an undeniable prerogative of the human soul, ethical 
freedom and the ethical right to freedom of belief are 
nevertheless conditioned by the presumption that a 
person will spurn all false religions and cling solely to 
that which he has recognized as alone true and conse- 
quently alone legitimate. This obligation was justly 
emphasized by Leo XllI in his Encyclical “ Immortale 
Dei” of 1 November, 188.5: “Officium est maximum 
amplecti et animo et moribus religionem^ nec quam 
quisque maluerit, sed quam Deus jusserit quamque 
certis minimeque dubitandis indiciis unam ex omni- 
bus veram esse constiterit” (The gravest obligation 
requires the acceptance and practice, not of the 
religion which one may choose, but of that which 
God prescribes and which is known by certain and 
indubitable marks to be the only true one) . (Cf . Den- 
zinger, “Enchiridion”, 9th ed., Freiburg, 1900, n. 
1701.) The mere description of this kind of toler- 
ance shows that its opposite^ i. e. theoretical dogmatic 
intolerance, cannot be a vice. For it is essentially 
nothing else than the expression of the objective intol- 
erance of truth towards error. In the domain of sci- 
ence and of faith alike, truth is the standard, the aim, 
and the guide of all investigation; but love of truth 
and truthfulness forbid every honourable investigator 
to countenance error or falsehood. It, therefore, fol- 
lows that well-considered opposition to actual or sup- 
posed error, in whatever domain, is simply the antag- 
onism between truth and falsenood translated into 
personal conviction; as impersonal adversaries, truth 
and error are as bitterly opposed to each other as yes 
and no, and consequently, in accordance with the law 
of contradiction, tney can tolerate no mean between 
them. This theoretical dogmatic intolerance — so 
often misunderstood, so often confounded with other 
kinds of intolerance, and as a result unjustly com- 
bated — is claimed by everj^ scholar, philosopher, 
theologian, artist, and statesman as an incontestable 
right, and is unhesitatingly accepted by everyone in 
daily intercourse. 

(2) Practical civic tolerance consists in the personal 
esteem and love which we are boimd to show towards 
the erring person, even though we condemn or combat 
his error. The motive for this difference of attitude 
is to be sought in the ethical commandment of love for 
all men, wnioh Christianity has raised to the higher 


ideal of charity or love of neighbour for the sake of 
God. One of the most beautiful outgrowths of this 
charity is shown in the correct Christian attitude tow- 
ards the heterodox. This relation, rooted solely in 
pure love, is commonly meant when one speaks of 
“religious tolerance”. It springs, not from pharisaic 
pride or from pity pluming itself on its superiority, but 
chiefly from respect for another’s religious convictions, 
which out of true charity we do not wish to disturb to 
no purpose. Since innocent error may attain to the 
firmest and sincerest conviction, the person’s salva- 
tion does not seem to be greatly imperilled until good 
faith turns into bad faith, in which case alone the feel- 
ing of pity has no justification. The good faith of the 
heterodox person must, as a rule, be presumed, until 
the contrary is clearly establish ea. But even in the 
extremest cases, Christian charity must never be 
wounded, since the final judgment on the individual 
conscience rests with Him who “searches the heart 
and the reins ”. The same measure of respect which a 
Catholic claims for his religion must be shown by him 
to the religious convictions of non-Catholics. Here 
obtains the principle which Gregory IX once recom- 
mended in a Brief (6 April, 1233), addressed to the 
French bishops concerning the attitude of Christians 
towards the Jews: “Est autem Judaeis a Christianis 
exhibenda benignitas, quam Christianis in Paganismo 
existentibus cupimus exhiberi” (Christians must show 
towards Jews the same good will which we desire to 
be shown to Christians in pagan lands). (Cf. Auvray, 
“lx; r^gistre de Gregoire IX”, n. 1216.) Whoever 
claims tolerance must likewise show tolerance. True 
tolerance in the right place and under the right condi- 
tions is one of the most difficult, and also one of the 
most beautiful and delicate virtues, and in the posses- 
sion of it the true greatness of a noble and beautiful 
soul is reflected. To such a soul has been communi- 
cated, as it were, a spark of the burning charity of the 
God of love. Who with infinite forbearance tolerates 
the countless evils of the world, and suffers the cockle 
to ^ow with the wheat until the harvest. 

The precept of fraternal charity is transgressed by 
practical civic intolerance, which in more or less de- 
testable fashion transfers intolerance of the error to 
the erring persons. With complete justice did the 
sarcastic Swift write: “In religion many have just 
enough to make them hate one another, not enough to 
make them love one another” (cf. J. S. Mackenzie, 
“An Introduction to Social Philosophy”, Glasgow, 
1890, p. 116) . The intolerant man is avoided as much 
as possible by every high-minded person, both in 
society and in daily intercourse. The man who is 
tolerant in every emergency is alone lovable and wins 
the hearts of his fellowmen. Such tolerance is all the 
more estimable in one whose loyal practice of his own 
faith wards off all suspicion of unbelief or religious 
indifference, and whose friendly bearing towards the 
heterodox emanates from pure neighbourl)^ charity 
and a strict sense of justice. It is also an indispen- 
sable requisite for the maintenance of friendly inter- 
course and co-operation among a people composed of 
different religious denominations, and is the root of 
religious peace in the state. It should, therefore, be 
prized and promoted by the civil authorities as a safe- 
guard of the public weal, for a warfare of all against 
aU, destructive of the state itself, must again break 
out (as at the time of the reli^qus wars and of Amer- 
ican Knownothingism), if citizens be allowed to 
assail one another on account of religious differences. 
A person who by extensive travel or large experience 
has become acquainted with the world and men, and 
with the finer forms of life, does not easily develop into 
a heretic-hunter, a sadly incongruous figure in the 
modem world. 

(3) Public political tolerance is not a duty of the 
citizeni^ but is an affair of the State and of legkrla^ 
tion. Its essence consists in th& fact that the State 
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g?»nts le^ tolerance to all the relkioua 

tions wthin its boundaries, oil her through its wrm en 

constitution, through s,K>cial charters, or ar .« 

This tolerance may under certain cireumsl Hin-es 
^ount o the principle of equality of rights or par y 
even to the full enjoyment of all civil rights, eiitirefv 
regardless of one’s religious belief. Sinee t lu^ n" „lern 
State can and must maintain towards the various reliir- 
lons and denominations a more broaii-mmded at t it udo 
than the unyielding diaracterof her doctrine and con- 
stitution permit the Church to adopt, it must guaran- 
tee tomdiyiduals and rehgiousbmhcs not alone interior 
freedom of belief, but also, as its logical correlative, to 
manifest that belief outwardly— that is, the right, to 
profess before the world one’s rolipious eoiivirtion.s 
without the interference of others, and to give visible 
^pression to these convictions in prayer, sacrifice and 
Divine worship. This t hreefold fr(H‘dom of fail h,’ riro- 
fession and worship is usually included under the 
general name of rc'ligious freedom. Tolerance and 
religious liberty arc not, however, interchangeable 
terms, since the right implied in state tolerance to 
grant full or limited religious liberty involves the fur- 
ther right to refuse, to contract, or to withdraw this 
freedom under certain circumstances, as is clear from 
the history of toleration laws in every ago. Nor is the 
idea of parity identical with (hat of r(‘ligious liberty. 
For the maintonanc(‘ of a state Churcli from inihlie 
funds (e. g. the Estahlishtal Church of England) is an 
ofTence against parity as regards the dissidents, wlio 
must meet their religious needs out of their own 
means, but it does not affect th(‘ general re- 
ligious libertv, which is enjoyed by the diHsidenls 
in the same degree as by the members of the state 
Church. 

Political intolerance finds its harshest expression in 
the forcible imposition of a n'ligion and its worship, 
which reached its climax in the drasticjiolit leal maxim of 
the Reformat ion eiioch : “Cuius regio, illuis et religio”. 
Since external profession and liturgical worship are 
but the spontaneous expression of faith, it is plain that 
state compulsion in the mattt'r of worshij) is a griev- 
ous attempt to tyranriiz(‘ over conscience and tc'iids to 
breed hypocrisy. Neither political nor eech'siastical 
authority can exercise a physical control ov(‘r int(*rior 
conviction, since into the secret saiKituary of the mind 
only the Deity can enter, and He alone can (ioiripel the 
heart. Hence, the principle of Ronian law: “Do in- 
ternis non judicat praitor.” But, inasinueh as the 
Church and she alone, with her authority to teach and 
the power of the keys, may legislate even for con- 
science, she and only she is justified in making a par- 
ticular faith obligatory in conscience; consequently she 
may bring to bear upon inte*rior conviction an ethical 
compulsion, to whicli corresponds the obligation to 
believe on the part of the subject. The Stat.(‘ on the 
other hand cannot extend its jurisdiction to religion 
until this has become visibly embodied in external 
profession and worship. There are several ways in 
which the State may interfere. It may either adopt a 
friendly attitude towards a certain religion and make 
it the state religion (e. g. the medieval religious 
States, and certain modern States which have est a^ 
lished Churches); or it may adopt a hostile attitude 
towards a certain religion, which it may eventually 
endeavour to suppress by the employment of force 
and the infliction oi penalties, as e. g. the pagan Homan 
Empire tried to suppress Christ ianit3^. But the 
State may also remain neutral, confining itself to sirn 
pie tolerance, e. g. as did Constantine the Gre^t am 
Licinius in the Tolerance Edict of Milan, A. D. .51^ 
The modern constitutional State adopts as a basi 
principle, not mere tolerance towards the various rc 
Kgious bodies, but complete religious ^ 

principle finds its truest and most consistent exprei 
mrm TTnitfvl StatBs of America. 
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II. The iKADMiasiBiuTY or Tiieorktical X)oo^ 
MATic Toleration,— As already said, this kind of 
tolerance implies indifference to wards the truth and 
in principle, a countenancing of error; henoe it is clear 
that intolerance towards error as such is among the 
self-evident duties of every man who recognises ethi- 
cal obligations. Inasiuucli as this dogmatic intoler- 
ance is a prominent characteristic of the Catholic 
Church, and is stigmatizcxl by the modern spirit as 
obstinacy and even as intolerable arrogance, its ob- 
jtrdve justification must now 1 hi established. We 
will begin with the incontestable claim of truth to 
universal recognition and exclusive legitimacy. Just 
as the know'ableness of truth is the fundamental pre- 
supposition of (‘very investigator, so also are it« final 
attainment and possc'asion his goal. Error itself, as 
th(‘ opposite of truth, is intelligible only when there is 
an unchangeable norm of cognition by wliich the 
thinking mind is ruled. He who sws in the develop- 
ment of human .scitmees only one vast graveyard con- 
laming thousands of tombstones erected over truth, 
preach<‘s the death of all science — that is, the scepti- 
cism wliich was avowfxl in antinuity by the Miodk 
Acad('rny of Arcesilaus and by later Greek Pyrrho- 
nism, and which the scejitios of all the succeeding cen- 
turies down to the ingenious Pierre Bayle (d. 1700) 
have (ak(‘n for their model. Recent I^agmatism 
(W. James, Schiller, and others), which denies the 
eternal, ne<N*Hsary, and unaltcTable character of truth, 
is only a dri'ary ndapse into the scepticism of the 
sophist Protagoras, against which Socrates raised the 
banner of truth and virtue. The mutability of truth 
with the pjis.sago of t ime is also a thesis of Modernism. 
In th(‘ Decree “ Lament abili” of 3 July, 1007, Pius X 
condemiK'd the Modi'rnistie proposition: Veritas non 
est imnmtahilis plus quani ipw' homo, (luippe quse 
cum i[)8o, in ijiso et per ijisum ovolvilur (Truth is no 
more un(‘hang(‘ahle than man, since with him, in him, 
and by him it is evolv(*d). (Cf. DenaingeivBannwart, 
“Enehindion”, 11th ed., Freiburg, 1911, n. 2058.) 
The final conscHjuf'nci.* of this suicidal system led 
F. Nielzsche to intellectual Nihilism: “Nothing is 
true, everything is allowi^d.” The transference of 
this destructive seeptieism to the domain of religion 
brecHis religious indiffcrtaitisin^ which is no less unrea- 
sonablt‘ and immoral, since it also sins against the 
sacrednesH of truth. 

Nowhere is dogmatic intolerance so necessary a 
rule of lif<* as in the domain of religious belief, since for 
each individual his eternal salvation is at stake. Just 
as there can be no alternative multiplication tables, so 
there can be but a single true religion, which, by the 
very fact of its existence, nrotc'sts against all other 
rohgioiiH as false. Hut the love of truth requires each 
man to stand forth as the incomiptible advocate of 
truth and of truth alone. While abstract truth, both 
profane and rcdigious, lisscrts itself victoriously 
through its impersonal evidence against all opposition, 
its human acivocate, engaging m isjrwmal contest 
with adversaries of flesh and bl(X)d like himself, must 
have n'coursc to words and writing. Hence the 
sharp, yet almost impfTsonal clash betwcien opposing 
views of life, each of which contends for the palm, 
because each is thoroughly (!onvinct?d that it alone is 
right. But the very devotion to truth which suppoHs 
these convictions determines the kind of pfuemies 
which each believes himsedf ealJini on to conduct. He 
whose sole concern is for truth itself, will never be- 
smirch his escutcheon by lying or calumny and will 
refrain from all personal invective. Conscious that 
the truth for which he fights or in good faith Iielieves 
he fights, is, by reason of its innate nobility, inoom- 
patible with any blemish or stain, he will never claim 
licence to abuse. Such an ideal champion of truth if 
fittingly designatwl by the English word “gentle- 
man . He may, however, by a fair counter-otroke 
parry an unjust, malicioua, and inmilting attack, aiiioe 
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hiB adversary has no right to employ invective, to 
falsify history, to practise sordid proselytism, etc., 
and may, therefore, be driven without pity from his 
false position. These principles obtain universally 
and for all men — ^for scholars and statesmen, for 
Catholics and Protestants. 

K, therefore, the Catholic Church also claims the 
right of dogmatic intolerance with regard to her 
teaching, it is unjust to reproach her for exercising 
this right. With the imperturbable conviction that she 
was founded by the God-Man Jesus Ctast as the 
pillar and ground of the truth”. (I Tim., iii, 16) and 
endowed with full power to teach, to rule, and to 
sanctify, she regards dogmatic intolerance not alone as 
her incontestable right, but also as a sacr^ duty. If 
Christian truth like every other truth is incapable of 
double dealing, it must be as intolerant as the multi- 
plication table or geomet^. The Church, therefore, 
demands, in virtue of her Divine commission to teach, 
the unconditional acceptance of all the truths of salva- 
tion which she preaches and presses for belief, pro- 
claiming to the world with her Divine Founder the 
stem warning: ^‘He that believeth and is baptized, 
shall be saved: but he that believeth not shall be 
condemned” (Mark, xvi, 16). If, by conceding a 
convenient right of option or a falsely understood 
freedom of faith, she were to leave everyone at liberty 
to accept or reject her dogmas, her constitution, and 
sacraments, as the existing differences of religions 
compel the modern State to do, she would not only 
fail m her Divine mission, but would end her own life 
in voluntary suicide. As the true God can tolerate 
no strange gods, the true Church of Christ can toler- 
ate no strange Churches beside herself, or, what 
Amounts to the same, she can recognize none as theo- 
retically justified. And it is just in this exclusiveness 
that lies her unique strength, the stirring power of her 
propaganda, the unfailing vigour of her progress. A 
strictly logical consequence of this incontestable fun- 
damental idea is the ecclesiastical dogma that outside 
the Church there is no salvation {extra Ecclesiam 
nulla salus). Scarcely any other article of faith gives 
such offence to non-Catholics and occasions so many 
misunderstandings as this, owing to its supposed 
hardness and uncharitableness. And yet this proiio- 
^sition is necessarily and indissolubly connected with 
‘the above-mentioned principle of the exclusive legiti- 
macy of truth and with the ethical commandment of 
love for the truth. Since Christ Himself did not 
leave men free to choose whether they would belong 
to the Church or not, it is clear that the idea of the 
Christian Church includes as an essential element its 
necessity for salvation. In her doctrine the Church 
must maintain that intolerance which her Divine 
Founder Himself proclaimed: “And if he will not 
hear the church, let him be to thee as the heathen and 
publican” (Matt., xviii. 17). This explains the in- 
tense aversion which the Church has displayed to 
here^, the diametrical opposite to revealed truth 
(cf. I Tim,, i, 19; II Tim., ii, 25; Tit., iii, 10 sq.; 
il Thess., li, 11). The celebrated church historian 
Ddllinger writes very pertinently: “The Apostles 
knew no tolerance, no leniency towards heresies 
Paul inflicted formal excommunication on Hvmenseus 
and Alexander. And such an expulsion Irom the. 
Church was always to be inflicted. The Apostles 
considered false doctrine destructive as a wicked ex- 
ample. With weighty emphasis Paul declares (Gal., 
i, 8) : ‘But though we, or an angel from heaven, preach 
a gospel to you besides that which we have preached 
to you, let him be anathema \ Even the gentle John 
foroids the community to offer hospitality to heretics 
coming to it. or even to salute them” (“Christentum 
und lurche^ , Ratisbon, 1860, pp. 236 sq.). 

During the Middle Ages the Church yarded the 
purity and genuineness of her Apostolic doctrine 
through the institution of the ecclesiastical (and 


state) Inquisition, which, with many excellent quali- 
ties, had unfortunately also its drawbacks. As justly 
remarked by Cardinal Hergenrfither, the Inquisition 
suffered internally from “serious and lamentable de- 
fects”, for example, secrecy as to accusers and wit- 
nesses, the admission of suspected witnesses, excessive 
scope for the subjective judgment of the judge, secrecy 
of tne procedure (see Inquisition) . Thus are explained 
the frightful scenes which Germany witnessed under the 

f rim grand inquisitor, Conrad of Marburg (d. 1233). 

ollowing the example of the Apostles, the Church 
to-day watches zealously over the purity and integrity 
of her doctrine, since on this rests ner whole system of 
faith and morals, the whole edifice of Catholic 
thought, ideals, and life. For this purpose the 
Church instituted the Index of Prohibited Books, 
which is intended to deter Catholics from the unau- 
thorized reading of books dangerous to faith or morals, 
for it is notorious that clever sophistry coated with 
seductive language may render even gross errors of 
faith palatable to a guileless and innocent heart. The 
State itself is at times obliged to confiscate books that 
are dangerous to its existence or to morality in order 
to protect unsuspecting readers from contagion and to 
preserve the structure of the social order. But what 
18 right for the State must be also just for the Church. 
The sharp attack made by Pius X on Modernism, 
which is undermining the foundations not alone of 
Christianity, but even of natural religion, is simply an 
act of necessa^ self-defence against an assault, not 
only upon individual dogmas, but likewise upon the 
whole oasis of faith. Again the ancient expression 
“heretical poison” (venemum sen virus hareticum; 
jrravitas hcereticalis) , which has passed from canon law 
into the set phraseology of the papal chancery and 
quite naturally sounds nard to Protestants, is to be 
explained psychologically in view of the above-men- 
tioned fundamental conviction. It is not intended to 
express any offensive slur on the heterodox, who 
adhere to their opinions in good faith and in honest 
conviction. Consequently, the writers who repre- 
sented Pius X as applying to the present generation 
of honest Protestants the historical condemnation 
which he passed on the Reformers of the sixteenth 
century in his Borromseus Encyclical, and thus as- 
cribed to him a public rebuke which he never in the 
least intended, were guilty of exaggeration and evi- 
dent injustice. Besides, Protestant historians have 
passed much harder judgments on the leaders of the 
Reformation. No Protestant takes umbrage at the 
fact established in evep^ manual of church history, 
that, after long convulsions and spasms, the Lutheran 
Church, by the Formula of Concord (1577), expelled 
the “ crypto-Calvinist poison” which Philip Melanch- 
thon h^ instilled into the faith of Orthodox Luther- 
anism. And did not Crypto-Calvinism really act like 
blood-poisoning? The canonical expression “hereti- 
cal poison” is mtended to convey no other meaning 
than that the Catholic faith dreads as blood-poisoning 
heretical infection of any kind, whatever be its 
source. 

But does the proposition that outside the Church 
there is no salvation involve the doctrine so often 
attributed to Catholicism, that the Catholic Church, 
in virtue of this principle, “condemns and must con- 
demn all non-Catholics”? This is by no means the 
case. The foolish and unchristian maxim that those 
who are outside the Church must for that ve^ reason 
be eternally lost is no legitimate conclusion from 
Catholic dogma. The infliction of eternal damnation 
pertains not to the Church, but to God, Who alone caii 
scrutinize the conscience. The task of the Church is 
confined exclusively to the formulating of the prin- 
ciple, which expresses a condition of salvation imposed 
by God Himself, and does not extend to the examina- 
tion of the persons, who may or may not satisfy this 
condition. Care for one’s own salvation is the per- 
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Bonrf of the individual. And in this matter 

the Uhurch *ow8 the ^test possible consideration 
lor tne good faitn and the 


eternal salvation of the heterodox solely and exclu- 
sively to "invincible ignorance”, and thus makes 
sanctifying ignorance a convenient gate to heaven for 
the stupid. She places the efficient cause of the 
eternal salvation oi all men objectively in the merits 
of the Itedeemeri and. subjectively m justification 
through baptism or through good faith enlivened by 
the perfect love of God, both of which may be found 
outside the Catholic Church. Whoever indeed has 
recognized the true Church of Christ, but contrary to 
his better knowledge refuses to enter it. and whoever 
becomes perplexed as to the truth of his belief, but 
fails to investigate his doubts seriously, no longer lives 
in good faith, but exposes himself to the danger of 
eternal damnation, since he rashly contravenes an 
important command of God. Otherwise the gentle 
breathing of grace is not confined within the walls of 
the Catholic Church, but reaches the hearts of many 
who stand afar, working in them the marvel of justi- 
fication and thus ensuring the eternal salvation of 
numberless men who either, like upright Jews and 
pagans, do not know the true Church, or, like so many 
Protestants educated in gross prejudice, cannot ap- 
preciate her true nature. To all such, the Church 
does not close the gate of Heaven, although she insists 
that there are essential means of grace which are not 
within the reach of non-Catholics. In his allocution 
‘^Singulari quadam*’ of 9 December, 1854, which 
emphasized the dogma of the Church as necessary for 
salvation, Pius IX uttered the consoling princijile; 
“Sed tamen pro certo pariter habendum ^t, qui 
verse religionis ignorantia laborent, si ea est invinci- 
bilis, nulla ipsos obstringi hujusce rei culpa ante oculos 
Domini’’ (But it is likewise certain that those who arc 
ignorant of the true religion, if their ignorance is in- 
vincible, are not, in this matter, guilty of any fault 
in the sight of God) . (Denzinger-Bannwart., 1 1th ed 
FVeiburg, 1911, n. 1647.) , . 

As early as 1713 Clement XI condemned m his 
dogmatic Bull “Unigenitus” the proposition of the 
Jansenist Quesnel: “Extra ecclesiam nulla con- 
ceditur gratia’’, i. e. no grace is given outside the 
Church (op. cit., n. 1379), just as Alexander VIII 
had already condemned in 1690 the Jansenistic propo- 
sition of Amauld: “Pagani, Judasi, hairetici aliique 
hujus generis nullum omnino accipiunt a Jesu Chnsto 
influxum” (Pagans, Jews, heretics, and other people 
of the sort, receive no influx [of grace] whatsoever 
from Jesus Christ) (op . cit ., n. 1295) In her tolerance 
toward the erring the Church indeed goes farther tnati 
the large catechism of Martin Luther^ which on 
pagans or Turks or Jews or false Christians pa^s 
the general and stem sentence of condemnation: 
“wherefore they remain under eternal wrath ana in 
everlasting damnation. ” Catholics who are 
sant with the teachings of their Church know how to 
draw the proper conclusions. Absolutely unflinching 
in their Melity to the Church as the sole means of 
salvation on earth, they will treat wrth , 

ethically due, the religious convictions of others, and 
will see in non-CathoIics, not of Chmt, but 

brethren. Becognixing from the Catholic of 

grace that the possibibty 

eternal salvation is not wittodd . .. ^ _ 


Spends to Christian ohai^: “Thou sKalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” The sinoerest love for the 
erring is indeed quite compatible with keen repug* 
nance for the error to which they cling. the 

very definition of practical civic tolerance (see al^ve, 
I, 2) springs the maxim which St. Augustine expresses 
as follows: “Diligite homines, interficite errores; sine 
superbia do veritate pnesumite, sine ss^vitia pro veri* 
late certate’* (Love men, slay error; without pride be 
bold in the truth, without cruelty fight for the truth) 
(Contra lit. Petil., 1, xxix, ii. 31, m P. L., XLIII, 259). 
God 18 a God of love, and con^uently His children 
cannot be sons of hate. The gospel of the Divine 
paternity in heaven is also the joyous tidini^ erf the 
brotherhood of all men on earth. For all without ex* 
ception the Saviour prayed in His capacity of high* 
priest during the night before* His Passion, and for all 
He shed His Blood on the Cross. The sublime ex- 
ample of Christ aflords a striking indication of the 
manner in which we sliould regulate our conduct to- 
wards those who differ from us in faith, for we know 
that, so to speak, a drop of the redeeming Blood of 
Christ glistens on every human soul. To penetrate 
into the inner shrine of another’s conscience with feel- 
ings of doubt and distrust is forbidden to ail in ac- 
cordance with the principle: “Nemo pnesumitur 
malus, nisi probetur” (No one is presumed to be 
evil until proved to be so). And St. Paul declares: 
“Charity is patient, is kind: charity envietfa not, 
doaleth not perversely . . is not provoked to anger, 
thinketh no evil” (I Cor., xiii, 4 sq.). By this Chris- 
tian love alone is the truly tolerant man, the true 
disciple of Christ, rooopiued. But did not the me- 
dieval Church by her bloody persecution of heretics 
trample under foot this commandment of love and 
thus nullify in practice what in theory indeed she 
always inculcate with honeyed words? The ene- 
mies of the Church search eagerly the musty docu- 
ments which tell of inquisitional courts, atrfo«-dd-/l 
chambers of horror, instruments of torture, and 
blazing pyres. Without any palliation of the histori- 
cal facts, let us examine a uttle more closely this re- 
proach, and see what importance is to be attached 
to it. 

(1) When the inglorious origin of his forbears is 
constantly cast in the teeth of an honest nobleman^ 
with the spiteful idea of wounding his feelings, no 
upright person will r^ard such conduct as tactful or 
just. What has the Church of to-day to do with the 
fact that long-vanished generations infficted, in the 
name of religiom cnielties with which the modem man 
is disgusted? The children’s children cannot be held 
accountable for the misdeeds of their forefathers. Prot- 
estants also must take refuge in this principle of 
justice. However much they endeavour to blink the 
tact, thw have also to reoret similar occurrences dur- 
ing the Reformation epoch, when, as everyone knows, 
the Reformers and their successors made fr^ use of 
the existing penal ordinances and punished with d^th 
many inconvenient and, according to their view, 
heretical persons (e. g. the anti-Trinitarians ^fvetus 
and SylvanuB. the Osiandnst Funk, the Calvmist 
Nicholas Krell at Dresden). Hundreds of fiw^ul 
Catholics, who fell victims to the Reformation in Eng- 
land, are venerated to-day m the Englwh martws. 
The greater number of executions occurred, not mafor 
Mary the Catholic, but underQueen Elisabeth. ^ It is, 
however, unjust to hold modem Protestantism, m the 
one instance, and Catholicism in the other respODil- 
ble for these atrocities. , . , , , 


mental distinction (which, on occpuni oi ns unpor^ 
ance. should never be overlooked) betw^ formal ana 
merely material heretics, and her penal legislation was 
directed solely again^ the Corner cate^. ^ the 
open and obstinate rebelhon of a CathoUc the 

Di^ely instituted teaching authority of the Oitixohi 
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formal heresy still remains one of the most grievous 
sins. Material heresy on the other hand» i. e. an error 
in faith entertained undesignedly and unconsciously, 
is in itself neither sinful nor punishable, except where 
the error is itself inexcusable. In excusable error are 
all who possess subjectively the firm and honest con- 
viction that they have the true faith of Christ, thus 
including the vast majority of non-Cat holies, who 
were bom and educated in their particular form of 
belief. Even in the Middle Ages, while using her 
punitive power only against formal heretics who 
through baptism had belonged to her body from birth, 
the Church openly proclaimed her incompetency to 
take action in the case of Jews and pagans, since over 
these she possessed no jurisdiction. Ihe Church has 
been always averse to forcible conversions, as wm 
emphasized in modem times by Leo XIII in his 
Encyclical “Immortale Dei” of 1 November, 1885: 
”Atque illud quoque magnopere cavere Ecclesia ^ 
let, ut ad amplexandam fidem catholicam nemo in- 
vitus cogatur, quia quod sapien ter Augustinus monet: 
‘Credere non potest (homo) nisi volens^” (The 
Church has always taken great care that no one 
should be compelled against his will to embrace the 
Catholic Faith, because, as Augustine wisely declares: 
except he be willing, man cannot believe) (cf. Den- 
zinger, op. cit.. n. 1875). Hence the tolerance always 
displayed by the Church, especially towards the Jews, 
ana also the prohibition in canon law to make war on 
pagan nations merely on account of their unbelief, 
except when they put to death Christian missionaries 
or attacked Christian States, as the Saracens formerly 
did (cf. Schmalzgrlibcr, “Jus can. dc Judeeis”, n. 53). 
A decision of Gregory the Great given in the Decree of 
Gratian (c. 4 jam vero C. 23, qu. 6) contains no war- 
rant for religious coercion, since the pope simply 
grants to the Catholic colonists on his domains certain 
favours which he withholds from settlers obstinately 
adhering to their paganism. 

(3) If in medieval times the Church adopted sterner 
measures against formal heretics, apostates, and 
schismatics than she adopts to-day, she did this not as 
a private individual, who must show only considera- 
tion and love, but as the legitimate governing au- 
thority within whose sphere also fell the administra- 
tion of penal justi(^e. The State must also inflict on 
the thief and revolutionary the legal punishment for 
theft and revolution, which are not punishable in the 
abstract. However repulsive, when judged from the 
more refined standpoint of modern civilization, the 
barbarous cruelty of medieval penal ordinances may 
be, as expressed even in the “Cautio criminalis” of 
the German Emperor, Charles V, against traitors, 
highway robbers, and notorious debauchees (impaling, 
breaking on the wheel), we may not for this rea- 
son condemn the whole penal system of that age as 
judicial murder; for the legal punishments, while in- 
deed inhuman, were not unjust. Now, formal heresy 
was likewise strongly condemned by the Catholic 
Middle Ages: and so the argument ran: Apostasy and 
heresy are, as criminal rebellions against God, far 
more serious crimes than high treason, murder, or 
adultery. But, according to llom., xiiij 11 sqq., the 
secular authorities have the right to punish, especially 
grave crimes, with death; consequently, “heretics 
may be not only excommunicated, but also justly 
Gxiste) put to death” (St. Thomas, II-II, Q. xi, a. 3). 
fiut there is no need to go back to the Middle Ages, 
since the present age likewise furnishes us with ex- 
amples of extreme severity in the chastisement of 
certain crimes. With whatever disapproval the phi- 
lanthropist may view the terrible punishments in- 
flicted on those guilty of rape in parts of the United 
States, adjudging such penalties as excessive in their 
severity, the junst will on the other hand seek their 
explanation in the special circumstances of time and 
pl^. American lynch law will not be unreservedly 


excused or justified, but, in judging it, allowance will 
be made for the imperfections of the existing penal 
procedure. The frequent inefficacy of the ordinary 
procedure is only too likely to excite the enraged pop- 
ulace to deeds of violence. Keeping these occur- 
rences of modem times before our eyes, we will pass a 
much juster verdict on the Middle Ages. Catholics 
have, of course, no desire for the return of an age 
whose liberal, and in many respects admirable, state 
institutions were greatly marred by sinister penal 
ordinances. 

(4) A distinction must be drawn between the penal 
system as such and its external forms. The barba- 
rous penal forms of the Middle Ages are to be credited, 
not to the Church, but to the State. After the 
Christianized Roman Empire had developed into a 
theocratic (religioiw) State, it was compell^ to stamp 
crimes against faith (apostasy, heresy, schism) as 
offences against the State (cf. Cod. Justin., I, 5, de 
h®r.: “Quod in religionem divinam committitur, in 
omnium fertur injunam”). Catholic and citizen of 
the State became identical terms. Consequently, 
crimes against faith were high treason, and as such 
were punishable with death. This was the universal 
opinion in the Middle Ages. This idea of the execu- 
tion of heretics had not the slightest connexion with 
the essence of the Church or her constitution, and to 
the primitive Church such a penalty was unknown. 
St. (jyprian (d. 258) disapproved of all external means 
of coercion, such as were customary in the Old Testa- 
ment, and claimed for the New Testament as “spiritual 
weapon” (spiritualis gladim) excommunication, which 
was worse than death. The earliest example of the 
execution of a heretic was the beheading of the ring- 
leader of the Priscillianists by the usurper Maximus at 
Trier (385); this called forth a protest from St. Mar- 
tin of Tours, St. Ambrose, and Pope Siricius (cf. 
Histor. polit. Blatter, XC, 1890, pp. 330 sqq.). Even 
St. Augustine, who towards the end of nis life fa- 
voured state reprisals against the Donatists, always 
opposed the execution of heretics (cf. Ep. c [alias 
cxxvii] : “ Corrigi eos cupimus, non necari ” ) . During 
the long dominion of the Merovingians and Carlovin- 
gians, heresy was never regarded as a civil crime, and 
was chastise with no civil penalty. A change came 
only in the eleventh century, when Manichaeism, 
which had earlier experienced bloody persecution at 
the hands of the Eastern emperors Theodosius (d. 395) 
and Justinian (d. 565), revived in the orgies of the 
Catharists and Albigenses. These disruptive sects 
attacked marriage, the family, and property, where- 
fore even Lea has to admit: ‘‘Had Catharism become 
predominant, its influence would infallibly have 
proved fatal” (History of the Inquisition, I, 117). 
Influenced by the Roman code, wnich was rescued 
from oblivion, the Hohenstaufen emperor, Frederick 
II, who was anything but a warm supporter of the 
papacy, introduced the penalty of burning for he- 
retics by imperial law oi 1224 (cf. Monum. Germ., 
IV Leg., II, 326 sqq.). The popes, especially Greg- 
ory IX (d. 1241)^ favoured the execution of this im- 
perial law, in which they saw an effective means not 
alone for the protection of the State, but also for the 
preservation of the Faith. And indeed the dangp to 
the common weal seen in Catharism inclined neither 
the State nor the Church to mildness, just as in the 
time of St. Augustine the ill-famed Circumcilliones of 
the Donatists bore every sign of a public rebellion. 
Would not even a modem state have to proceed 
gainst these murderers and incendiaries with weapon 
in hand? Unfortunately, neither the secular nor the 
ecclesiastical authorities dmw the slightest distinction 
between dangerous and harmless heretics, seeing 
forthwith in every (formal) here^ a “contumelia 
Creatoris”, which the theocratic State was call^ 
upon to aven^ with the pyre. This inability to dis- 
tinguish may oe easily traced even m the writings of 
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Luther, C^vin. Melmchthon, But*er, Wcnoeslaufl, 
Sturm, Stngel, Matthias Coler, and other Protestant 
iu therefore, rightly conclude that 

forms of punishment are to be referred 
partly to the fact that the medieval heretics were a 
menace to the community, and partly to the excessive 
strictness of the ancient penal code. 

(t5) It follows from wl\at has been said that the 
custom of burning heretics is really not a question of 
iusticC) but a question of civilization. History shows 
that even in an age otherwise highly civilized certain 
especially detestable criminals are sevendy dealt 
with. A regrettable illustration is found in the intro- 
duction of torture into the trial of heretics by Inno- 
cent IV in 1252. Here again the influence of the 
ancient Roman code is discernible, since it also was 
accustomed from the earliest times to employ torture 
not as a punishment., but simply as a regular means of 
extracting the truth from the accused. That, di'- 
spite its promised '‘evangelical liberty ”, the Ret orm- 
ation introduced no softening of manners, the contin- 
uation of torture and the prevalence of witch-burnings 
even in the eighteenth century clearly show. Tor- 
ture was first abolished in Prussia (1745) by Frederick 
the Great; the last witch was burned in Switzerland 
in 1783. We cannot read without a shudder how in 
England high treason, which term included the pro- 
fession of the Catholic Faith, was punished wdth 
hanging and the tearing out of the still throbbing 
heart from the living body. The law against mendi- 
cancy passed in 1572 under Queen Elizabet h ordained 


that the harmless offence of begging was to be pun- 
ished with severe scourging, with perforation ot the 
right ear with rt^d hot iron, and, if the offence were 


repeated, with death (of. G. Kassel, “Ceschichtliche 
Entwickelung des Deliktos der Bcttelei”, Breslau, 
1898, p. 37). In France no less cruelty was shown. 
When Henry IV was assassinated by Vtavaillac on 
14 May, 1610, the unfortunate eriminiil was merci- 
lessly tortured; he was pierced with red-hot jiincc'rs, 
molten lead was poured over the hand which com- 
mitted the murder, and finally he was torn to pieces 
by four horses. Exactly the same punishment, even 
to the smallest details, was meted out to the half- 
witted Damiens, altliough he merely scratched the 
libertine Louis XV with a pen-kmfe (cf. Pilatus, ‘‘Der 
Jesuitismus^^ Ratisbon, 1905, pp. 183 sqq.). After 
the horrors of the French Resolution the methods of 
punishment were gradually softened, and during the 
course of the nineteenth century humanit arian views 
won the victory everywhere (see Punishment). It 
rests with mankind to decide whether the penal 
systems of the future are to be disgraced by cruelty 
and barbarism or not. The coming generations iriust 
see that the return of inhuman penal ordinances snail 
be made impossible by the refinement of morals, 
the deepening of ethical culture, the philanthropic 
training of the young, and the impression of the mild 
and gentle characteristics of Christ on civil, national, 
and religious Ufe. Since the ^cularized State re- 
nounced its union with the Church, 
heresy fronn the category of penal offences, the Church 
has returned to her original standpoint, and contots 
herself again with cxcommumoation and other 
spiritual penalties (irregularity, mehgibihty 
aitical prebends, etc.), with which the modem State 

no longer associates (as m the Middle Ages) any 

penal or civil actions. ^ ry^rrmmAT 

IV. The Necessity foe Pubuo 

EKATiON.-^mce the State may. not pose cither M 


matterTof religion it can adopt a much mo]?. ^osa- 
mtoded position than the Church, “ 

XIV.— 49 . 


presuppositioiifi and concrete relations; these impose 
an obligation which neither State nor Church can 
disregard. We will first consider the State in itself, 
and then the specifically Catholic State. 

(1) The State ia under obligation to make external 
conditions subserve the pubhc good, and to protect 
against, arbitrariness or molestation all individuiils 
and corporations within its territory in the enjoy- 
ment of their personal, civic, political, and religious 
rights. This is in an especial manner the function of 
the constitut ional State, which has slowly developed 
since the end of the eighteenth century. The Church 
has alw^ays combated the idea that the winning of 
new members and the recovery of the afKistate per^ 
tain to the State. Christ entrusted, not the State, 
but the Church with the announcement of His Gospel 
to the whole world . N ot even the medieval ‘ * religious 
State”, whose constitution we shall describe in greater 
detail below, undertook to act as bearer of a super- 
natural revelation or as preacher and judge of the 
Catholic Faith. The intimate connexion of both 
powers during the Middle Ages was only a passing 
and temporary phenomenon, arising neither from the 
essential nature of the State nor from that of the 
Church. The Church is free to enter into a more or 
less close association with the St ate, but she can also 
endure actual separation from the State, and, given 
favourable circumstances, may even proper under 
such conditions, as for example in the United States 
of North America. Fov the State also certain condi- 
tions may pn^vail which render a close union with the 
Churcli inadvisable or indeed <jiiite impossible. 
When, few example, several religions have firmly 
established themselves and tuken root in the same 
territory, nothing else remains for the State thao^ 
either to exercise tolerance towards them all, or^ as 
conditions exist to-day, to make coinplete religious 
liberlyr for individuals and religious bodies a 
principle of government. 

The final conversion of the old religious State into 
the modern constitutional 8ta<.o, the lamentable 
defection of the majority of states from thjo Catholic 
Faith, the irrevocable secularization of the idea of the 
state, and the coexistence of the most varied religious 
beliclB in every land have imposcxl the principnc of 
state tolerance and freedom of belief upon rulers and 
parliaments as a dire ne<x‘ssity and as the starting- 
point of political wisdom and justice. The mixture 
of races and poopk^s, the iminigration into all lands, 
the adoption of international laws concerning colo- 
nization and choice of abode, the economic necessity 
of calling upon the workers of other lands, etc., have 
so largely changed the redigious map of the world dur- 
ing the last, fifty years that propositions 77-79 of the 
Syllabus publisfuid by Pius IX in 1864 (cf. Deminger, 
op. cit., 1777-79), from which enemies of the Church 
arc so fond of deducing her opposition to the granting 
of equal political rights to non-Catholics, do not now 
apply even to Spain or the South American republic^ 
to say nothing of countries which even then j^sse^ 
a greatly mixed population (e. g. Germany). Since 
the requisite conditions for the erectly of new theo- 
cratic states, whether Catholic or pTOtestant, aie 
lacking to-day and will probably not be realize m 
the future, it is evident on the basis of hard fa^ 
that religious liberty is the only possible, and thiw^c 
only reasonable, state principle. If, in those lim^ 

where Bhe BtiU enjoys a priyile^ rwh 

Phiirch (e K. Italy and Spain), the Catholic Church 

would nit afiow 

without a protest, ehe has not only a n^t, but u 
even under obligation to offer this 
iustlv acquired nght should not ^ sumndered in 
In this matter also the Church dom 
what is done by Protestant princes, who steadfastly 
adhere to Prot^estantisra as the state religion (e. ^ 
the Kmg England). But the pnceless aseet m 
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religious peace compels the modem State to concede 
tolerance and religious freedom. Without this peace, 
the undisturbed continuation of the commonwealth 
is inconceivable. The history of the world could not 
easily display before the eyes of a patriot a more revolt- 
ing picture than the fratricidal struggle which re- 
sult^ from the Reformation in the religious w^s of 
Europe. Wherever separate religious parties uve m 
the same land, they must work together in harmony 
for the public weal. But this would be impossible, 
if the State, instead of remaining above party, were 
to prefer or oppress one denomination as compared 
with the others. Consequently, freedom of religion 
and conscience is an indispensable necessity for the 

State. , r-iv • « 

From the standpoint of natural law and Christian 
public law, however, this political tolerance is subject 
to a threefold limitation, since neither the completely 
unreligiouB character of the State nor the unbridled 
liberty of all imaginable cults may be set up as 
a principle of government, nor finally may the separa- 
tion of State and Church be lauded to the skies as the 
perfect state ideal. These three limitations can be 
easily justified. . . 

(a) To propose for the State such downright irre- 
ligion as a drastic remedy against intolerance is to 
wvise it to saw through the bough on which it sits. 
For the State without God”, pledged to the Prin- 
ciples of 1789”, would be an immoral monster, which 
through lack of internal vitality would as surely 
encounter decay and destruction as did the atheistic 
Revolutionary State of France at the opening of the 
nineteenth century. If it is true that human society 
as a whole is bound to recognize the supreme dominion 
of God, then no State can shirk the ooligatipn of con- 
fessing this God and of publicly veneratinc Him. The 
religionless State would be nothing less tnan an athe- 
istic State, bearing in its ver3r nature the germ of dis- 
integration; since atheism is in itself and its effects a 
direct peril to the State. The pantheistic is not a 
whit better; for Hegel’s motto, ”the State is God”, is 
pure nonsense, since it makes the absurd claim that 
the State is the original source of all right, and sets 
the omnipotent State in the place of God (cf . Syllab. 
Pii IX, prop. 39) . A commonwealth that is to endure 
can be erected only on a theistic basis, since the fun- 
damental ideas of justice, fidelity, and obedience, in- 
dispensable for the preservation of the State, can exer- 
cise their full influence only in theism. Furthermore 
the respect for property, the observance of the laws of 
chastity, aversion to revolution and hi^ treason are 
best secured by a lively faith in God. Consequently, 
not alone Christian statesmen like Montesquieu and 
Guizot, but also freethinkers like Macchiavelli and 
Voltaire, strongly defended the religious foundations 
of the State. Even the pagan Cicero (De nat. deor., 
I) franklv recognized the impossibility of a State with- 
out the fear of God, on which depend in turn fidelity 
and justice. A State which is not itself permeated 
with sentiments of religion and idly tolerates the sap- 
ping of religion and morality is preparing the way for 
revolution, that is for its own destruction. The 
state axiom of religious freedom can therefore mean 
only freedom for religion, not freedom from religion 
or irreligion. In his Encyclical ‘Wehementer nos”, 
of 11 F3)rufi^, 1906, Pope Pius X sharply denounces 
for its injustice the violent breach of the Concordat by 
the BVench Government instancing as the chief 
grievance that, by the official recogmtion of its own 
ureligion. the French Republic had forsworn God 
Himself (cf. Denzinger, n. 1995). The historian von 
Treitsohke expressed the conviction that ” atheists 
have strictly speaking no place in the state” (”Poli- 
tik”, I, Leipzig, 1897, p. 326); the philosopher John 
Locke would hear nothing of state tolerance towards 
atheists. With a strange perversity of judgment he 
would indeed extend this intolerance toCatholics also, 


the firmest believers in God among all classes of man- 
kind and the surest supporters of throne and altar. 
But, as things are to-day^ nothing remains for the 
State but to tolerate atheists in its midst so long as 
they do not, by unlawful deeds, render themselves 
Hable to punismnent. In its own interest, however, 
the State must endeavour to protect and promote 
l^lief in God among the people by the establishment 
of good schools, by the training of believing teachers 
and officials in seminaries, lyceums, secondary schools, 
and universities, and finally by leaving the Church 
free to exert her salutary influence. 

(b) A well-ordered commonwealth can no more 
recomize the maxim of unlimited and unbridled 
religious freedom than it can adopt the suicidal prin- 
ciple of irreligion. For state toleration of all forms of 
religion without exception, which could be justified 
only on the basis of disruptive atheism or a deistic 
indifferentism, is in palpable contradiction to natural 
law and to every rational system of polity (cf . Encyc- 
lical of Pius IX “Quanta cura” of 8 December, 1864). 
If the State as such is under the same obligation to 
confess and venerate God as the individual, it must 
set bounds to religious freedom at least at the point 
where the unrestricted exercise of this freedom would 
lead to the subversion of state security and public 
morality. The history of religion shows that, to de- 
ceive unwary authorities, intrigues most immoral and 
most dangerous to the State have disguised themselves 
in the mantle of religion: the cults of Moloch and 
Astarte, reliaious prostitution and coinmunity of 
women, ritusd child-murder and Anabaptist horrors, 
conventicles for debauchery and anarchistic secret 
societies, etc. No State with a regard for its own 
preservation will hesitate to raise a barrier against 
moral, religious, and political anarchy; and to repel 
with vigour all such attacks aimed, under the mask 
of freedom of belief, at the existence of society. Free 
competition between truth and error, which is some- 
times urged in the name of tolerance, promises neither 
for the State nor the Church an enduring success; the 
free competition between virtue and vice could be up- 
held by the same reasoning. There are certain 
deceits and vices which display their immorality so 
plainly that the State must mercilessly apply her 
penal law and, in the interest of the commimity, pre- 
vent their propagation. Thus England, in general so 
indulgent towards paganism in her colonies, could not 
tolerate the continuation among the Hindus of the 
ritual murder of children and the burning of widows 
(the Suttee)^ prohibiting the former under severe 
penalties in 1802 and the latter in 1829 (cf. Lecky, 
“Democracy and Liberty”, L London^ 1896, pp. 424 
sqq.). Again, although the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States guarantees complete freedom of belief, the 
American people always found Mormonism unbear- 
able, and never rested until, by forbidding polygamy 
to the Mormons, the Christian conception of marriage 
had been recomized (see Mormons). Not even the 
atheistic Revmutionary State of France granted an 
unlimited freedom of religious opinions in its “Decla- 
ration des droits de I’homme” (1791), since it added 
the clause : “ pourvu que leur manifes^tion ne trouble 
pas I’ordre public 6tabli par la loi”. Almost all 
modem States have admitted this limitation of reli- 
gious freedom into their constitutions. 

(c) Christian public law erects a third barrier to 
complete religious freedom in forbidding that the 
principle of the separation of Church and State be 
raised to the true ideal of the State and regarded as 
fundamentally the best form of the State; this does 
not mean that in certain exceptional cases actual 
separation may not be more benencial for both Church 
and State than their orgamc union. While this 
separation may be always viewed as relatively the 
better condition, it does not thereby become the ideal 
state. The latter is only then attired when Church 
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and State proceed hand in hand and in perfect har- 
mony to promote by their common effortB the tem- 
eternal happiness of their common subjects. 
As it IS unnatural for a married couple to live sepa* 
rated, although separation may be defended in partic- 
ular instances as the better or less harmful arrange- 
naent in view of quarrels which have arisen, so also the 
Ideal relation between Church and State is to be 
found, not in the separation of the two, but in their 
harmomous co-operation (cf. Pius IX, Encyclical 
'^Quanta dura’' of 8 December, 1864; Syllab. prop. 
55). As a practical proof of the internal advantages 
of a separation in principle, it is usual to point to the 
example of the United States, which has extended the 
blessing of its liberal Constitution in recent years to 
its newly-acquired colonies of Porto Rico and the 
Philippine Islands. But, while it may be granted with- 
out reserve that both Church and State seem to pros- 
per exceedingly well in their friendly juxtaposition, 
it would be rash to speak of the situation as ideal. It 
must, however, be acknowledged that no other land 
in the world has so honourably maintained the ami- 
cable separation of Church and State, while in some 
European countries the law of separation was unfor- 
tunately only a pretext for a more violent attack on 
the rights of the Church. Not without good reason 
did Leo XIII in his Brief of 1902, addressed to the 
American hierarchy, express his approval of a wise 
and patriotic adaptation to the national and legal 
conditions of the United States. He could do this 
with a good conscience, although in his Encyclical 
‘‘Immortale Dei” of 1 November, 1885, he had de- 
clared the harmonious union of the two highest 
powers the ideal situation, and had referred to con- 
cordats as the means of arranging questions bordering 
on both jurisdictions. If the United States forms the 
sole honourable exception to the rule, this is due partly 
to the fact that the State neglects neither the religious 
factor at large nor Christianity, as is shown by the 
strict laws concerning Sunday observance, Christian 
monogamy, and the celebration of Thanksgiving Day. 
What F. Walter wrote fifty years ago is ptill true 
to^iay: ”Even in the United States of North Amer- 
ica, to which people so readily appeal, religion is not 
regarded as a matter of indifference to the State, but 
is presupposed as the State’s complement” (”Natur- 
recht und Politik im Lichte der Gegenwart”, Bonn, 
1863, p. 495). 

(2) By a Catholic State we understand a commu- 
nity which is composed exclusively of Catholic su^ 
jects and which recognizes Catholicism as the only 
true religion. In this case also the relations between 
Church and State may be different according ^ the 
two powers are closely united for offence and defence, 
or, while each maintains its independence, are 1(^ 
compactly joined. The first kind of union finds its 
truest expression in the ” religious state , a distinctive 
feature of the Middle A^es, while the second or loo^r 
union may be realized in a constitutional state that 
admits various denominations and yet retains its 
Christian character. In view of the difference of the 
fundamental ideas on which these two forms of state 
are based, the principles of political tolerance are sub- 
lect to important modification. ^ 

(a) Every religious State, Cathohe or Protestant, 
pr^upposes by its very existence that all or nearly all 
the eftuens have the same othemise it woi^ 

be contrary to natural justice and practically imp^ 
Bible. In certain cases such a State must 
measures to expel or exclude all elments wluch do not 
fit into its framework. Thus » 

State was forcibly instituted in 

Elisabeth by clearmg the country of all Cat hoh ro, and 
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Ages was mmewhat, though not entirely, siimlar, ITm 
medieval idea required that the State imould lend the 
secular arm to the Church for the maintenance of aU 
her doctrines, laws, and ordinances, and that in re- 
turn it should receive from the Churcli spiritual sup- 
port in all purely secular affairs. Thus State and 
Church formed the two all-embracing members of the 
one Christian body, assisting and supportinp; each 
other in the broad neld of all secular ana ecclesiastical 
interests. Emp^ and papacy, like body and soul, 
formed an organic whole. Citisen and Catholic were 
interchangeable terms. The rebel against the Church 
was regarded as likewise a rebel against the State, and 
conversely the political revolutionary was by that 
very fact an enemy of the Church. Whoever was 
stricken with excommunication finally inourresd also 
imperial ban, and the imperial ban brought excommu- 
nication in its train. It is true that many advantages 
must be conceded to the religious State. We see an 
imposing and elevating idea rendered concirete in the 
supreme dominion of the Christian spirit throughout 
the civic, national, and religious life, in the organic 
connexion of the secular and the religious government, 
and in t he strengthening of t he state authority the 
Church and of ecclesiastical authority by the mate. 
These great advantages, however, must not cause uS 
to overlook the numerous drawbacks which this mys- 
tical marriage of Church and State involved. First 
of all, in consequence of the fusion of the objects of the 
State and of religion, the Catholic religious State was 
compelled to adopt an attitude of fundamental intol- 
erance towards all errors of faith, which became so 
many crimes against the State. Viewcid from the his- 
torical standpoint one may iustly doubt whether the 
bloody persecutions resulted in grimter blessings and 
advantages or in greater want, hate, and suffering for 
Christendom (cf. Do Laveloy, '‘Le gouvernement 
dans la dtoocratie”, I, Paris, 1892, pp. 157-;62). It 
is certain that the odium for all those severities and 
cruelties had to be borne, not by the St ate which in- 
flicted them, but rather by the Church, since she 
seemed to stand behind oil these measures as the 
secret motive force, even though she did not know, 
much less justify many of them. We endeavoured 
above without partiality to appraise these accusations 
against the Church at their true value. To refer 
briefly to another gloomy aspect of this question, the 
ecclesiastical right to miiddle directly in purely secular 
affairs might e^isily become a dangerous prerogative, 
inasmuch as the infliction of excommunication for 
purely political offences must necessarily have 
Drought ecclesiastical penalties, especially when they 
were unjustly inflicted, into great discredit among 
princes and people. On the other hand, the right of 
protection exercised by the sovereign in eccl^iastic^ 
matters, often without or even against the wish of the 
popes, had for its unavoidable consequence the loss of 
public respect for both authorities. The proverbial 
contest between imperium and Bocerdotiumf which 
practically runs through the whole history of the 
Middle Ages, redounded in fact to the advantage of 
neither. A third disadvantage, arising ewientially 
from the religious State, may not be pass^ over m 
silence; this consists in the danger that the clergy, 
trusting blindly to the interference of the secular arm 
in their behalf, may easily sink into dull resignation 
and spiritual tori>or, while the laity, owing to the re- 
ligious surveillance of the State, may develop rather 
into a race of hypocri^s and pickets t^n into 
inwardly convincea Christians. A Catholic clergy 
which relies on State assistance for its p^toral ac- 
tivity lacks that glowing zeal for souls which springs 
from heartfelt convictions, and the vitality and sin- 
cerity of religion are grievously inipai^ when pr^ 
tices of piety are made compulsory by t^® State, ^e 
last and most serious disadvantage associated with the 
religious State lies in the immanent danger that the 
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claim of the Church to supremacy over the State must 
ahnost neocsflarily call forth the opposite extreme of 
Gsesaropapism. The early protectorate of the State 
thus develops finally into the complete control and 
enslavement of the Church. Such in fact has been 
the historical sequence. Kot alone in the Eastern 
Empire, iu which Byzantine Cfiesaropapism won its 
greatest triumphs, but also in the Western Empire 
these unworthy tendencies were all too clearly re* 
vealed, especially under the Hohenstaufens. 

(b) When various Christian denominations eetab* 
lish themselves in any country, the Catholic Sta^ can 
no longer maintain its former exclusive attitude, but is 
compiled for reasons of State to show tolerance to- 
wards the heterodox and to grant them religious free- 
dom within the limits described above and deter* 
mined by natural law. If religious freedom has been 
acceptea and sworn to as a fundamental law in a 
constitution, the obligation to show this tolerance is 
binding on conscience. The Catholic Church recog- 
nizes unreservedly the inviolability of constitutions 
confirmed by oatn, of traditional laws, and regular 
religious compacts, because a breach of the constitu- 
tion, of allegiance, of a treaty, or of an oath is a 
grisvous sin, and because the Christian moral law 
prescribes fidelity to the State as an obligation 
Strictly binding in conscience. To justify ethically 
tolerance towards certain religious practices of 
heathen subjects, medieval theologians appealed to 
the principle that tolerance might be always exercised 
wherever either its refusal would cause more harm 
than good, or, vice versa, whenever the granting of it 
ensured greater advantage than disadvantage. Thus 
St, Thomas teaches (Summa thcol., II-II, Q. x, a. 11) : 
‘"Ritus infidelium tolerari poasunt vel propter aliquod 
bonum, quod ex eia provenit, vel propter aliquod 
maum, quod vitatur^' (Heathen worships can be toler- 
ated either because of soine good that results from 
them or because of some evil that is avoided). In all 
the centuries the Church displayed an admirable toler- 
ance especially towards the Jewish religion, since the 
survival of Judaism offered a living proof of the truth of 
Christianity. The medieval principle of tolerance is 
specially applicable to present conditions, since the 
historical development of the modern State has 
created throughout the world so uniform a basis of 
rights that even Catholic States cannot without vio- 
lation of oaths and loyalty and without violent inter- 
nal convulsions disregard it, even if they desired to do 
go. Besides, there is good reason to doubt if there 
still exists a purely Catholic State in the world; and it 
is, of course, just as doubtful whether there is such a 
thing as a purely Protestant State. Cosmopolites 
have established colonies and settlements everywhere, 
and to these international law concedes freedom of 
belief and worship. Consequently, Leo XIII also 
supported the principle of tolerance, when he declared 
[of, Denzinger, n. 1874): “Revera si divini cultus 
varia genera eodem jure esse quo veram religionem 
Eoclesia judicat non licere, non ideo tamen d^nat 
rerum publicarum moderatores^ qui magni alicujus 
adipiscendi boni aut prohibendi causa mali moribus 
atque usu patienter ferunt, ut ea habeant singula in 
civitate locum’* (If the Church declares that the vari- 
ous kinds of worship should not have the same rights 
as the true religion, she does not thereby condemn 
those rulers who, in order to secure some great good 
or to avert some evil, permit each cult to exist). 

There are, however, a number of States, which in 
virtue of their constitutions are committed not alone 
to tolerance and religious freedom, but also to parity. 
By parity is understood the placing of all legalized or 
recogniz^ religious bodies on the same footing before 
the Taw, all show of partiality and disfavour being 
equally avoided. Su(m is the basic principle of the 
constitutional State, which, while ethically Christian, 
allows various forms of belief. On it devolves espe- 


cially the duty of placing no obstacle in the way of 
pubuo promotion of religion in sermon and writing 
and of extending to the religious practices of all de- 
nominations the same legal protection, to the exclu- 
sion of any compulsory system that would bind the 
citizens to receive certain religious rites (e. g. baptism, 
burial) from clergymen appointed by the State. With 
f reborn of belief are intimately associated the personal 
right of changing one’s religion and the right of the 
parties in the case of mixed marriages to decide as to 
the religious education of the children. ' The State 
must likewise reco^ize and protect the right of the 
various denominations to hold property and their 
right of self-government, in so far as these rights are 
enjoyed by all legally constituted corporations. 
Wherever such a State makes contributions or gr^ts 
from the budget of public ownership, all recognized 
religious associations must receive equal considera- 
tion, unless a particular association, in virtue of a 
special title (e. g. the secularization of religious prop- 
erty), has legal claims to exceptional treatment. 
Finally, legal equality must be granted to the adher- 
ents of all denominations in both their civic and 
national capacities, especially in the matter of ap- 
ointment to public office. Concerning Christian 
tates in which various religions exist, F. Walter, 
the well-known professor of public law, made the wise 
observation: “The government as such, entirely re- 
gardless of the personal belief of the sovereign, must 
maintain towards every church the same attitude as if 
it belonged to this Cnurch. In the consistent and 
upright observance of this standpoint lies the means 
of being just to each religion and of preserving for the 
State its Christian character” (loc. cit., p. 49p. 
Such indeed is the admirable theory; wherever devia- 
tions from it occur in practice, th^ are almost with- 
out exception to the detriment of Catholics. 

I. Concerning the Idea of Toleration: Pbubson-Fontanibr, 
De la tolerance aeit Rehgiona; Lettrea de M. Leibniz et Riponaea de 
M, Pehsson (Pans, 1692) ; Balmbs, El protestantiamo eomparado 
eon d catoliciamo en aua relacionea con la cxnlisacxdn europea, I 
(Barcelona, 1842); Lbhmkuhi., Oewtaaena-u. KultUafreiheit m 
Stimmen aua Maria-Laach, XI (1870), 184 sqq.; Rbinkknb, 
Leasing ilber Tolerant (Leipzig, 1884) ; NiLURS, Tolerari potest m 
Ze'daehr. filr kath. Theol,, XVII (1893), 24.'5 sqq.; Lezius, Der 
Tolerantbegriff lA)cke’a u. Fuffendorfa (Leipzig, 1900) ; Ruffini, 
La hhertd religioaa (Turin, 1901) ; Simar. Gewiaaen u. Qevnasena- 
/reiheit (2nd od., Freiburg, 1902); Cathrkin, Qewtaaen u. Gewia- 
aemtfrtiheit (Munich, 1906). 

II. Concerning Theoretical Dogmatic Toleration; James, 
T/ie Meaning of Truth (New York, 1900) , Baldwin, Thoughts and 
Things, or Genetic Logic, I (New York, 1906); Schiller, Studies 
in Humaniam (London, 1907), James, Pragmatiam (New York, 
1907). In answer to the theories there advocated: Dw Tonoedbt, 
La noti<m de la veriU dans la philosophic modeme (Paris, 1909); 
LECLi:RB, Pragmatiame, moderniame, '^otealantiame (Pans, 
1909) ; SwiTALSKi, Der Wahreitahegriff des Pragmatismua (Brauna- 
berg, 1910); SXnchez, De toleraniia religioaa (Madrid, 1785), 
antiquated: DOlunobb, Kirche u. Kirchm (Munich, 1861); 
Mbrkijc, Die Tolerant nach kathol, Principien (Diliingon, 3863); 
De inioleranfia caiholica aeu de aententia: Extra Ecdeaiam nulla 
ealua (Turin, 1868) ; Hansjakob, Die Tolerant u. Intolerant der 
kathol. Kirche (Freiburg, 1899); Sbitz, Die Heilsnotwendigkeit 
der Kirche (Freiburg, 1903) ; Romeis, Das Heil der Christen aua- 
aerhalb der vxihren Kirche nach der Lehre dea hi. Auguatinua 
(Paderborn, 1908); Mavbbach, Die Ethik dea hi. Augustinus, II 
(Freiburg, 1909). Concerning the Inquisition: Lea, A Hist, of 
the Inquiaitxon in the Middle Agee (3 vols., New Yorjk, 1888); 
Bouais, L' Inquisition, sea orMnea, aa procedure (Paris, 1906); 
Vacandabd, L* Inquiaition. Etude hiatorique et critique aur le 
pouvotr coercitif de Vigliae (Paris, 1907); de Cauzons, that, de 
VInquiaition en France, I (Paris, 1909). Concerning the Toler- 
ance of the Reformers: Paulds, Die Straaaburger Reformaioren 
u, die Gewiaaenafreiheit (Freiburg, 1895) ; Idbm, Proteatantiamua u. 
Tolerant im 16. Jdhrh. (Freiburg, 1911); Kohler Reformation 
u. Ketterprozeaa (TUbingen, 1901); Wapplbr, InquiaUion u. 
Ketzerproceaae in Zwickau tur Reformalionsteit (Leipzig, 1908). 

III. Conoerutiig Practical Civic Toleration: Rickaby, Moral 
Philosophy Of Sthiea and Natural Imw (London, 1893) ; Dornbr, 
Das menachliche Handeln. (Berlin, 1895) ; Lecky, Democrat and 
Liberty, I (London, 1896), 424 »qq.; Waddmakn, Die Feindediebe 
in der antiken Wett (Vienna, 1902J ; Cathrein, MoralpMlosophie, 
II (Freiburg, 1911); Strbhlbb, i^a Ideal der kathol SiUlichkett 
(Breslau, 1912) ; GbCnbbaum, Sittenlehre dea Juden^ma a^eren 
Sekenniniaeen gegenilber (Strazeburg, 1878) ; Mxuab, Dae Ktrcnen- 
reeht der morgenUSnd, Kirche (Zara, 1897), 604 sqq. Concerning 
the Punishment of Heretics: Fickbb, Dxe gre^tliche BinfUhrung 
der Tod^atrafe /Hr Ketaer in MiUeiL Mr oaietreieh. Oeachtehta- 
forachung, I (Vienna, 1880). 177 sqq.; Havbt, L'fUrim et 
gieulier au moyenrdgg jvMqu^au X/Jp aihdt (Paris, 1896); Hih- 
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, IV. Concermng Political Toleration: von Kettblkr. Freiheit 
Autontat u. Kxrche (Mains, 1862); Montalkmbert 
lihre dans V Hal librt (Paris, 1863); ^ kvtkh, Natuirtcht u. J^itik 
%m Lxchte der O^en^rt (Bonn, 1863); Eschbr. Hundhuchdrr 

aAuacHKR. Der SUiat ohne 
Go« (Vienna, 1866) ; Trendeurnburo, Naturrecht auf dem Grundt 
^ Etink (2nd ed., L^sig. 1808); Lireratork. L chiem r lo 
1871) ; HERQBNRfiTHEK. KathoL Kirche m. chrUtL 
(Ireib^g, 1872); Zeller, Staat u. Kirche (I^nnsitt 1873) 
Martens, Die Beziehungen der Ueberordnung, Nehenord'nung u.' 
Unterordnur^ zwxechen Staat u. Kirche (Stuttgart, 1877); Maas- 
»»N, Kxrche u. Gewxssensfreihext (Gras, 1870); von S<’herer. 
Hartdbuch des KxrchenrecMH \ (Gras. 1886); von Treitschkk. 
PMxk, I (Leipsig, 1897); Haring, Kirche u. &taat (MttnsU*r. 
1907); VON Hertlino, Recht, Staat u. GeseUechaft (FnMburir 
1907); Roscher, Politik (3rd ed., Stuttgart. 1908); Kohler' 
Katholiciamiis u. moderner Staat (1908); Troeltsch. Politisrhe 
Ethik u. Chrxatentum (1909); Niehues, Gesch. dee VerhdUnissea 
twisektn Kaxaertum u. PapaUnm im Mittclalter (Mlinater, 1877- 
87); Roquain. La papautS au moyen-dge. Etudes sur ie pouvoir 
pontifical (Paris, 1881); Bluntschli. Gesch. der neueren Stoats^ 
gemeinachaft (3rd ed., Munich, 1881); Cathrein, Die Aufgaben 
der Staatagewalt u. ihre Grenzen (Freiburg, 1882); (^hk. Pksoh, 
ChriatL Staatalehre (Freiburg, 1887) ; FOrstenau. Grundreckt der 
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ScHAFr, Church and Slate in the United States or the American Idea 
of Religious Liberty and its Practical Effects (New York, 1888); 
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der Ge^entoart; Sitten, Inatitutionen u. Ideen aeit dem Secessions- 
kriege (Freiburg, 1893); Wappler, Die Trennung ton Staat u. 
Kirche (Leipzig, 1907); Rothenbucheu, Die Trennung von Staat 
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Cologne, 1899) ; Erzberoer, Der Toleranzantrag des Zentruma im 
Deutachen Reichstag (Berlin, 1906). 

J. POHLE. 

ToletuSi Franciscus. See Toledo, Francisco de. 
Tolima. See Garz6n, Diocese of. 

Tolomei, John Baptist, distinguished Jesuit theo- 
logian and cardinal, b. of noble parentage, at Cam- 
beraia, between Pistoia and Florence, 3 Dec., 1653: 
d. at Rome in the Ronian College, 19 Jan., 1726, and 
was buried before the high altar of the Churcih of Saint 
Ignatius. At the age of fifteen, after an early school- 
ing at Florence, he studied law at the University of 
Pisa; on 18 Feb., 1673, he entered the Society of Jesus 
at Rome. He was master of eleven languages, Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, English, 
French, Spanish, Illyrian, and Italian. He began his 

E ublic career at Rome by expounding the Sacred 
criptures on Sunday evenings in the Church of the 
Gestl. At the age of thirty he was elected m the tien- 
eral Congregation of the Jesuits as the procurator 
general ot the order, which office he held for five 
years, relinquishing it to take the chair of philosophy 
at the Roman College. Here his lecture-room 
thronged. His lectures were printed at Rome m 
1696 under the title of ‘‘Philosophia mentis et sen- 
suum'\ and demonstrated that, while loyal to the 
principies and method of Aristotle, he welcomed every 
discovW of his time in the natural sciences and wove 
these into his course. The lectures were reprinted m 
1698 in Germany and evoked the warmest 
from the Academy of Leipzig as well as from 
He later filled the chair of theology at the Romtm 
Ck)Uege (now the Gregorio University) and renew^ 
the courses in controversid dogjna begun y - 
mine a centupr before. These jP ^ 

six volumes in folio but were P 4 i>p 

cessively Rector of the Roman College ^ ^ ^ 

German CoUege, he was at the 

of the Congregations of Rites, of th . _ Innointed 
Indulgences^ weU as bemg one of the 
exammers of bishops. Cm 17 Ma^ unJer the title 
edly created cardinal by Clement XL . 
of Santo Stefano in Monte C«ho, he became duel 


advis^ to the pontiJff in matters the<^ogical, parlicii* 
laxly in the preparation of the condemnatton of the 
errors of Quesnel. As cardinal he assist^ at the oon* 
claves which elected Innocent XIIl and Benedict 
XIII. His published works are the ^^Philosophia 
mentis et sensuum’’ ^ith the addition of natural 
theology and ethics, Romo, 1702). “IJe primatu 
beati Petri'' (in the second series ot the miscellany 
printed from the manuscripts in the library of the 
Homan Colley, Rome, 1867), and a little pamphlet 
containing “Daily Prayers for a Happy Death. ’ (in 
Latin, Vienna, 1742; also in German, Augsburg, 
1856). » » a» 

Hurter, NommclcUor literariua, IV (Innubruck, SoM- 

de la compaanie da Jiaua^ Vlll (BruMeli, 

Charles Macxsby, 

Tomb, a memorial for the dead at the place of 
burial, customary, especially for distinguished persons, 
among nearly all peoples. It is of much imiKirtauce 
in the history of 
art because the 
development of 
plastic art can 
be traced almost 
in its entirety by 
means of tombs, 
for the tombs, 
having, as a rule, 
been erected in 
churches, are bet- ; 
ter preserved, i 
Apart from the 
sepulchral slabs I 
in the Catacombs, 
sarcophagi orna- ! 
ment-(‘d with i^or- 
traits, and scat- 
tered examples of 
mausolea, tombs 
may be divided 
into four siiecial 
classes. 

The first v\f\m 
consists of tombs | 
with recumbent ^ ^ 

I m L K f o Ti f* s • a»AN»» I, Vssona 

t o m D 8 t on t s , Franoesoo della Sksaia, 1829 

among such are , . , - . - 

the stone or metal plates inserted in the floonng of 
churches. These are the iildest Christian monuments. 
Originally, at, least in Germany, they were ornamented 
with a cross having a long shaft; from the elevwih 
century they also bore the figure of the deceam^. The 
monumental metal plate of the tomb of King Rudolph 
of Swabia (d. 1081), in the cathedral of Merseburg, is 
of this era. During the Gothic perioii an engraved 
brass plate was the favourite sepulchral monument, 
while the Renaissance returned to the plate cast in 
relief, such as the plates by Peter Vischor of Nurem- 

^^^he second class consists of detached altar-tom^, 
that is, a raised tomb containing the bodv of the 
deceased. One variety rises like a table above the 
place of burial. lUjmanesquc art generally left the 
side walls of the altar-tomb without ornament, while 
Gothic art adorned them with numerous sraaU figures, 
as those of relatives, mourners, praying figures, and 
Scgorical forms. On the lid the deceased was repre- 
sented at full length. Numerouft examples are to 
be found in all the medieval cathedrals and monastic 
churches. Even England, there are but 

scanty plastic remains, has a rich treawre of such 
monuments. Probably no altar-tomb is more ^ 
brated than that of Emperor Maximilian at Inni^ 
brack Another worthy of mention is Gharles t^ 
Md’s tomb at Dijon by Claus Sluter. More dab^ 
rate monuments have frequently an additional atnio* 
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Tomb of th» Doos Giovaiwi Pbbabo 
IiO&ghena, the Frari, Venice 


ttire above and around thezoL as a bald^in. e. g: 
the tomb of the Della Scala at Veron^ chMy that of 
Catisignorio (d. 1376). During the Renaissance the 

baldachin assumed 
an entirely monu- 
mental form, al- 
most that of a 
triumphal arch; 
fine examples are 
the monuments of 
Galleazzo Visconti 
in the Certosa at 
Pavia and of 
Francis I at Saint- 
Denis. 

The third class 
may be called mu- 
ral tombs, that is, 
altar - tombs set 
originally in a niche 
against a wall, and 
later raised u^n 
pillars, caryatides, 
or a solid under- 
structure. They 
were decorated on 
all sides with rich 
plastic ornamenta- 
tion. They were 
Customary as early as the Gothic period and attained 
their highest development in Italy, where the inordi- 
nate craving for fame and the longing to be remem- 
bered by posterity led to the production of those 
magnificent sepulchral monuments for physicians, 
lawyers, professors, statesmen, and, by no means 
last, prelates, which fill the churches from Venice to 
Naples. During the period of the early Renaissance 
it was a favourite custom to place a recumbent statue 
of the deceased upon a state bed or a sarcophagus and 
to set this at a moderate height; this structure is 
surrounded by standing or kneeling angels who draw 
back a curtain of the niche in which the Madonna is 
often visible. A fine example is the tomb of Leonardo 

Bruni (d. 1444) in 
Santa Croce at 
Florence. During 
the late Renais- 
sance undue con- 
sideration was paid 
to architecture, as 
in the sepulchral 
monument of Gio- 
vanni Pesaro in 
the Frari church at 
Venice. In the 
seventeenth and 
eighteenth centu- 
ries the art of 
sculpture obtained 
again a greater 
opportunity in the 
treatment of 
tombs, but unfor- 
tunately only in 
the monotonous 
Baroque style. 
Hardly more than 
the figure of the 
deceased was 
brought into 
prominence. It was 
placed within an 
altar of similar 
style or upon a broad podium and was sur- 
rounded by ail kinds of symbolical figures in 
the most daring positions. In a material sense 
tombs are often very fine but they fre- 



quently lack the desired spiritual earnestness and 
repose. 

The fourth class consists of hanging sepulchral 
monuments (memorial tablets). These occur as 
early as Gothic art in the form of funeral escutcheons 
and coats of arms made of wood or leather; and are 
especi^y prominent in the period of the Rococo and 
Baroque styles. Besides the altar-shaped tablet 
often constructed in several stories, the cartouche 
containing a portrait of the deceased was very popu- 
lar in sepulchral monuments of this class. 

Since the modern era put an end nearly everywhere 
to the burial of the dead within the church building, 
a new form of sepulchral art has gradually developed: 
it has produced works of the greatest beauty in all 
countries, but has also shovm great perversions of 
the artistic sense, especially in Italy where the ten- 
dency is more to an excess of technic than to the 
conception of the eternal. The finest sepulchral 
monument of modem times is perhaps the one 
designed by A. Bartholom6 and erected at P^re 
Lachaise. 

Stothard, Monumental Ej^gio* of Great Britain (London, 
1817) ; CoTMAN, Engravings of Sepulchral Brasses in Norfolk and 
Suffolk (London, 1839); MAlb, L'art religieux en France (Paris, 
1908), 423-477; Bubokr, Gesch. des ftorent, Grabmals (Strasburg, 
1904); ScHUBRiNQ, Das italien. Grabmal der Frilhrenaissance 
(Berlin, 1904) ; Davies, The Sculptured Tombs of the Fifteenth Cenr 
tury in Rome, with chapters on the previous centuries (London, 
1910); Gbblach, AUe Orabmalskunst (Lcipsig, 1909). 

Beda Kleinschmidt. 

Tomb of the Blessed Virgin Mary. — ^The tomb 
of the Blessed Virgin is venerated in the Valley of the 
Cedron, near Jerusalem. Modern writers hold, how- 



Toicb of Lbonaroo Brunz 
Rossellino, Church of 8. Crooe, Florence 


Entrance to the Chttbch of the Absomption 


ever, that Mary died and was buried at Ephesus. 
The main points of the question to be taken into 
consideration are as follows. 

I. The apocryphal works of the second to the fourth 
century are all favourable to the Jerusalem tradition. 
According to the ‘‘Acts of St. John by Prochurus", 
written (160-70) by Lencius, the Evangelist went to 
Ephesus accompanied by Procburus alone and at a 
very advanced age, i. e. after Mary^s death. The two 
letters “B. Ignatii missa S. Joanni”, written about 
370, show that the Blessed Virgin passed the remain- 
der of her days at Jerusalem (Funk, “Patres ap.”, 
1901, IIj^214-16) . That of Dionysius the Areopagite 
to the Bishop Titus (363), the ‘^Joannis liber de 
Dormitione Mariae^' (third to fourth century), and 
the treatise **De transitu B. M. Virginis^^ (fourth 
century) place her tomb at Gethsemane. From an his- 
torical standpoint these works, although apocrj^hal, 
have a real value, reflecting as they do the tradition of 
the early centuries. At the beginning of the fifth 
century a pilgrim from Armenia visited “the tomb of 
the Virgin in the valley of Josaphat’^ and about 431 
the “Breviarius de Hierusalem’’ mentions in that 
valley “the baiilica of Holy Mary, which oontains her 
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pilgrims of various r4t« 
r«pM»d thither to venerate the emotv tomK 
St. Gregory of Tours, St. M^e^^s St 
PatriarSi of Jerusalem, St. 

C^Mtantinople, St. Andrew, Bishop of & John 

of Thebes, and VeneS 
Bede teach this same fact and bear witness t at th a 

(written probably by Cyril of ScythopoliJin the fifth 
^^i^tinople'‘i^“452 at Jerusalem, sent to Con- 

the command of the 

Emperor Marcian and 
Pulcheria. his wife, the 
shroud of the Blessed \ 


Plan of the Church of the Aseumption and of the Grotto of Gotheeroani. 
A. Stair*. B. Courtyard. C. The Porch. D. Subterranean Church. 
E. Grotto of Gethscmanl. 


Vertical Section of the Church of the Aiaumptiou. 

F. Primitive Level of the Courtyard. G. Lovol.ln the XU Century. 

H. Pre»ont Level. 

Virgin preserved in the church of Gethsemane 
(P. G., aCVI, 747-51). The relic has since been 
venerated in that city at the Church of Our Lady of 
Blachernse. 

II. There was never any tradition connecting 
Mary^s death and burial with the city of Ephesus. 
Not a single writer or pilgrim speaks of her tomb as 
being there; and in the thirteenth century Perdicas, 
prothonotary of Ephesus, visited the glorious tomb 
of the Virgin at Gethsemane”, and describes it in his 
poem (P. G., CXXXIII, 969). In a letter sent in 
431 by the members of the Council of Ephesus to the 
clergy of Constantinople we read that Nestorius 
reached the city of Ephesus where John the Theo- 
logian and the Mother of God. the Holy Virgin were 
separated from the assembly oi the holy Fathers et^c. 
Tulemont has completed the elliptical phra^ by 
adding arbitrarily, ‘“'have their tombs”. He is fol- 
lowed by a few writers. According to the medita- 
tions of Sister Catherine Emmerich (d. 1824), com- 
piled and published in 1852, the Blessed Virgin died 
and was buried not at Ephesus but three or four 
leagues south of the city. She is follo\^d by those 
who accept her visions or meditations ^ Divine mve- 
iations. However, St. Brigid relates that at the time 
of her visit to the church of Gethsemane the Blessed 
Virgin appeared to her and spoke to her of ^ 

three days in that place and of her 
Heaven. The revelations of Ven. Maria d Agreda 
do not contradict those of Catherine EmmenclL 

IIL As the soil is considerably raised ^ 
of the Cedron, the ancient Church of the Sepulchre ot 


rom 

Mary is completely covered and hidden. A (More of 
steps d^Mcend from the road into the court <aee plan: 

at ba^ of which is a beautiful twelfth oentuiy 
porch (C). it opens on a monumental stairway of 
steps- The twenUeth step leads intothe 
frnm^K j?^th century, to a great extent cut 

r 1 ® unequal arms (1>>* 

in the centre of the eastern arm, 62 feet long and 20 
leet wide, is the glorious tomb of the Mother^ Chrkt. 
It 18 a little room with a bench hewn from the rocky 
mass in imitation of the tomb of Christ. This hai 
given it the shaj^t' of a cubical edicule, about ten feet 
111 circumfenmce and eight feet high. UntU the four- 
teenth century the httie monument was covered with 
magmncont marble slabs and the walls of the church 
were covered with frescoes. Since 1 187 the tomb hu 
own the property of the Mussulman Government 
which nevertheless authorises the Christians to offi- 
ciate in it. 

Zabn, Du Dormitio S, Virgintt u. da$ Haua d$t JtthawMh 
Markus ^Vxi*^***’ Mnwc-HL, Da* Hau* w. da* Orabdirh^ 

Mwstkrwann, le <omb«au d* la Sminkf 
Vi^ge d Jfrumlttm (Joruaalom, 1903) ; Baxdknhkwsii, Itt iCaHa 

V (Mimioh, 1906), M9.-77; 
DE VoqC^, Le» iglta** de ia T«rr* aainte (Farin, 18^). 

BaRNABAB MnXSTBRMANN. 

Tionit a titular metropolitan see in the Province of 
Scythia, on the Black Sea. It was a Greek colony 
from Miletus. In 29 b. c. the Romans captured the 
^untry from the Odryses, and annexed it as far as the 
Danube, under the name of Lime» ScythicuB. The 
city was afterwards included in the Ih*ovinoe of Mob- 
sia, and, from the time of Diocletian, in Scythia 
Minor, of which it was the motropoUs. In A. n. 10 
Ovid was exiled thither by Augustus, and died there 
eight years later, celebrating the town of Tomi in hie 
poems. Few places had so many Christian memoriee 
as this town, in the barbarous country of the Gain; 
e. g. Sts. Macrobius, Gordianus, and their com- 
panions, exiled to Scythia and slain in 319, venerated 
on 13 ^^pt.; Sts. Argeua, Narcissus, and Marcellinus, 
also slain under Licinius and venerated 2 Jan. ; a great 
many others whose names only are known, and who 
are mentioned in the Homan Martyrology for 3 April, 
20 June, 6 July, and 1 October. The first bishop may 
have been Evangel icus, mentioned in the Acts of Sts. 
Epictetus and Action (8 July), and who must have 
lived at the end of the third century. Eusebius (1^ 
Vita Constantini, III, 7) mentions a Scythian bisnop 
at Nicffia who may have belonged to Tomi. Men- 
tion should be made of St. Bretanion, martyred under 
Valens, and whose feast is observed 26 Jan.; Geron- 
tius, at the Council of Constantinople, in 381 ; St. 
Theotimus, writer and friend of St. John Chrysostom, 
venerated 20 April; Tirnotheus, at Ephesus in 431; 
John, ecclesiastical writer, d. about 448: Alexander, at 
Chalcedon in 461; Theotimus H, in 468; Patemui^ In 
519; and Valentinian, in 650. The Province of Scy- 
thia fonned a single diocese, that of Torn!, an auto- 
cephalous archdiocese, subject to the Patriarch of 
Constantinople. It is mentioned in 640 in the Ectho- 
sis of Pseudo-Epiphanius (Gelzer, ^'Ungedruckte 
. . . Texte der Notitiae episcopatuum^^ 635). 
Shortly afterwards the Bulgarians invaded the region 
and the Archdiocese of Tomi was suppressed. The 
city subsequently belonged to the Byaantmes, again 
to the Bulgarians, then to the Turks, and finally to 
the Rumanians since the Treaty of Berlin in 1678. 
The town of Tomi is near Constantsa, the capital 
of Dobroudja and a port on the Black Sea, which 
has about 15,000 inhabitants. There is a Catholic 
parish. A statue of the poet Ovid stands in the 
chief square. 

Lb Quibn, Orim* chriBtianu*, I, 1211-16; NraHAUMBB, Dm 

8. VaiuA 
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Toararloo. Abbby of, near Antwerp, Belpum, 
founded in 1128 in honour of the Blessed Virgin, 03^ de 
Giselbert, who not only gave the land, but also him- 
self became a l^ brother in it. The first religious 
were sent from St. MichaeFs Abbey, Antwerp, under 
Henrjr, who had come with St. Norbert to Antwerp 
to extirpate the Tanchelmite heresies. The charter 
of its foundation was signed, amon^t others, by St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux and by the Blessed Waltman, 
first Abbot of Antwerp. The Bishop of Cambrai 
granted synodal rights to the abbots. From very 
small beginnings the abbey grew to be in time one of 
the most important in Belgium, making its spiritual 
and social influence felt in a large district called Cam- 
pine, now in north-east Belgium and south Holland, 
then a wild district in which but scanty provision was 
found for the spiritual and social needs of its scattered 
inhabitants. Considering the scarcity of priests and 


he ^blished in three volumes at Rome in 1861 and 
at Brussels in 1862. Nine editions appeared during 
the next eighteen years, some of them modified by 
Claude Rami^re. A compendium of the same work 
and a separate volume on ethics also came from his 
pen. All his works are still used as text-books for 
college or seminary. On some of the mooted ques- 
tions in philosophy the author departed from Scholas- 
tic traditions, rejecting the Peripatetic theory of 
matter and form, denying the real distinction between 
accidents and substance, and claiming that mere 
resultants of mechanical and chemical forces could 
produce the life-activity seen in the vegetable world. 
These doctrines, though not widely accepted, yet 
stimulated the Scholastics to make better use of the 
researches carried on in the physical sciences. 

SoMMBRVOQEL, BibL de la. c. de J., VIII, 96; Hurtbr, Nomm- 

daior. John M. Fox. 


the good done by the 
religious of Tonger- 
loo, the bishops of 
Cambrai, the chap- 
ters of Li^ge and 
Maastricht, and sev- 
eral landowners con- 
fided the charge of 
parishes, with the 
right of patronage, to 
the abbey; thus it 
came to pass that in 
time the abbey had 
to provide priests for 
some forty parishes, 
or small Norbertine 
residences, in these 
parts. 

With the erection 
of new dioceses 



Tong-king. See 

Indo-China. 

Tongues, Gift or, 
or Glossolaly 
(y\(a<r(ro\a\la) ^ a su- 
pernatural gift of the 
class gratice gratis 
dates, designed to aid 
in the outer devel- 
opment of the primi- 
tive Church. The 
theological bearing of 
the subject is treated 
in the article Cha- 
rismata (11). The 
present article deals 
with its exegetical 
and historic phases. 

St. Luke relates 


(1559-60) in Belgium and Holland, heavy burdens 
were cast on the abbey, for not only had it to 
provide the funds, but the new Bishop of Bois- 
le-Duc was put at its head as abbot. This 
state of affairs lasted until 1590, when, to obtain 
its independence, the abbey had to give up much 
property in support of the new diocese. Mean- 
while the Calvinists had become very powerful in Hol- 
land and, in their hatred of the Catholic Church, had 
put many Catholics to death. Amongst those who 
received the crown of martyrdom are reckoned three 
religious of Tongerloo, viz. : Arnold Vessem and Henry 
Bosch in 1557, and Peter Janssens in 1572. The abbey 
has always promoted education. Bishop Ophovius says 
that its religious were educated in omni pietate et doc- 
irina and Miraeus, that it was faecundum pastorum <Scm- 
inarium. It possessed one of the largest libraries, and 
was able to take up the work of the Bollandists. (See 
Backx; Prbmonstratbnsian Canons, Bollandists.) 

Spxlbbbck, De Ahdy van Tongerloo (Antwerp, 1888), pp. xii- 
652 

F. M. Gbudens 

Tongiorgi, Salvator, philosopher, b. at Rome, 
Italy, 25 Dec., 1820; d. there, 12 Nov., 1865. At 
the age of seventeen he entered the Society of Jesus. 
After the usual noviceship, literary and philosophical 
studies, a half-decade was spent in teacning rhetoric 
at Reggio and humanities at Forli. Then four years 
were passed in the study of theology, under the emi- 
nent professors Perrone. Passagha, Ballerini, and 
Patnzi. Imnaediately after this, in 1853, the young 
priest was assigned to the chair of philosophy m the 
Roman College, and there during twelve years dis- 
tinguished himself as a teacher and author. Within 
a few days of his forty-fourth birthday he was ap- 
^inted assistant to the provincial of the Roman 
Province; but his health gave way before a year had 
e^psed. F ather T on^iorgi wrote a well-known course 
01 philosophy, “Institutiones philosophic®’^, which 


(Acts, ii, 1-15) that on the feast of Pentecost 
following the Ascension of Christ into heaven 
one hundred and twenty disciples of Galilean 
origin were heard speaking ^‘with divers tongues, ac- 
cording as the Holy Ghost gave them to speak”. 
Devout Jews then dwelling at Jerusalem, the scene 
of the incident, were quickly drawn together to the 
number of approximately three thousand. The 
multitude embraced two religious classes, Jews and 
proselytes, from fifteen distinct lands so distributed 
eographically as to represent “every nation under 
eaven”. All were “confounded in mind” because. 
every man heard the disciples speaking the “wonder- 
ful things of God” in his own tongue, namely, that 
in which he was bom. To many the disciples 

? eared to be in a state of inebriation, wherefore St. 

eter undertook to justify the anomaly by explaining 
it in the light of prophecy as a sign of the last times. 

The glossolaly thus described was historic, articu- 
late, and intelligible. Jemsalem was then as now 
a polyglottal remon and could easily have produced 
one hundred and twenty persons who, in the presence 
of a cosmopolitan assemolage, might express them- 
selves in fifteen different tongues. Since the variety 
of tongues is attributed to the group and not to in- 
dividuals^ particular disciples may not have used more 
than their native Aramaic, though it is difficult to 
picture any of them historically and socially without 
at least a smattering of other tongues. The lin- 
guistic conditions of the country were far more 
diverse than those of Switzerland to-day. The num- 
^r of language spoken equalled the number of those 
in which the listeners “were bom”. But for these 
Greek and Aramaic would suffice with a possible 
admixture of Latin. The distinction of “tongues” 
fv. 6, MXtKTos; V. 11, yWirva) was largely one of 
dialects and the cause of astonishment was that so 
many of them should be heard simultaneously and 
from Galileans whose linguistic capacities were pre- 
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somably underrated. It was the Holv Ohnat 
impelled tt^<&ciple8 “to speak”, without perhaps 
being obh^ to infuse a ^owledge of tongSL 
kno\^. The physic^ and psychic condition of the 
auAtors was one of ecstasy and rapture in which 
' the wonderful things of God^’ would naturally find 
utterance m acclamations, prayers or hymns, conned 
if not already known, during the preceding week, when 
they were ^‘always in the temple side by side with 
the strangers from afar, ^‘praising and blessing God»» 
(Luke, XXIV, 52, 53). 

Subsequent manifestations occurred at Ciesarca 
Pal^tina, Ephesus, and Corinth, all poIyglottS 
regions, bt. Peter identifies that of Cccsarea with 
what befell the disciples “in the beginning” (Acts, xi 
15) . There, as at Ephesus and Jerusalem, the strange 
incident marked the baptism of several converts 
who operated in groups. Corinth, standing apart iii 
this and other respects, is reserved for special study. 
In post-Biblical times St. Irenacus tells that “many” 
of his contemporaries were heard “speaking through 
the Spirit in all kinds (irayroSairaii) of tongues” 
(“Contra h®r.”, V, vii; Eusebius, “Hist, eccl.”, 
y, vii). St. Francis Xavier is said to have preached 
in tongues unknown to him and St. Vincent Ferrer 
while using his native tongue was understood in 
others. From this last phenomenon Biblical glosso- 
laly differs in being what St. Gregory Nazianzeu 
points out as a marvel of speaking and not of hearing. 
Exegetes observe too that it was never used for 
preaching, although Sts. Augustine and Thomas seem 
to have overlooked this detail. 

St. Paulas Concept (I Cor., xii-xiv). — ^For the 
Biblical data thus far examined we are indebted to the 
bosom friend and companion of St. Paul — St. Luke. 
That being true, the views of St. Paul on superna- 
tural glossolaly must have coincided with those of 
St. Luke. Now St. Paul had seen the gift conferred 
at Ephesus and St. Luke does not distinguish Ephe- 
sian glossolaly from that of Jerusalem. They must 
thereiore have been alike and St. Paul seems to have 
had both in mind when he commanded the Corin- 
thians (xiv, 37) to employ none but articulate and 

plain speech” in their use of the gift (9), and to 
refrain from such use in church unless even tlic un- 
learned could grasp what was said (16). No tcmmie 
could be genuine “without voice” and to use such a 
tongue would be the act of a barbarian (10, 11). For 
him the impulse to praise God in one or more strange 
tongues should proceed from the Holy Ghost. It was 
even then an interior gift which he ranked next to last 
in a list of eight charismata. It was a mere “sign 
and as such was intended not for believers but for un 

believers (22). _ , . s i- i 

Corinthian Abuses (I Cor., xiv passim). 
and modem writers wrongly take it ^nr granted that 
the charism existed permanently at Corinth ^ it aid 
nowhere else — and that St. Paul, in commending the 
gift to the Corinthians, therewith gave his guaranty 
that the characteristics of Corinthian glossolaly were 
those of the gift itself. Traditional writers 
looking this point place St. Luke at variance with fet. 
Paul, and attribute to the charism 
traiy as to make it inexplicable ancl 
mysterious. There is enough in St. Paul to «how us 
that the Corinthian p^uliarities were ignoble ^ac- 
cretions and abuses, "^ey made of 
source of schism in the Church j a 

out (xiv, 23). The charism had detenorated 
mixture of meaningless inarticulate ^ which 

with an element of uncertain of blas- 

phemous(xii,i). The Divine praises were 

now and then, but the unbelievers for 

fusion and disedification for ofi). 

whom the normal gift was intended (xi > » , . 

The Corinthians, ^led not by insincenty bu y 


sinmlicity and iterance (20), were actuated by an 
undiscmhned reugious spirit (wwO^ta), or rathcar by 
frenzied emotions and not by the underatanding 
(k)0j) or the Spirit of God (15). What to-day pur- 
ports to be the “gift of tongues” at certain i^tee- 
tant revivals is a fair reproduction of Corinthian 
glossolaly, and shows the need there was in the primi- 
tive Church of the Apostle’s counsel to do all things 
“decently, and according to order” (40). 

PaitMul adhorenoe to the text of Sacred Scripture 
makes it obligatory to reject those opinions which turn 
the charism of tongues into little more than infantile 
babbling (Eichhom, Schmidt, Neander), incoherent 
exclamations (Meyer), pythonic utterances (Wiseler), 
or pmnhetic demonstrations of the archaic kind 
(see I KiuM, xix, 20, 24). The unalloyed charism 
was ^ much an exercise of the intelligeneo as of the 
emotions. Languages or dialects, now ifaiwtlt (Mark, 
xvi, 17) for their present purpose, and now sponta- 
neously boriowed by the conservative Hebrew from 
Gentile foreigners (^ipo 7 Xt^(r«roii, h-4pwv^ I 

Cor., xiv, 21), were used as never before. But they 
were undersUK>d even by those who used them. Most 
Latin commentators have believed the contrary, 
but the ancient Greeks, St. Cyril of Alexandria, 
Theodoret, and others who were nearer the scene, 
agrt'e to it and the testimony of the texts as above 
studied seems to bear them out. (StH» Charirmata.) 

CoRLCY in Ja-Uoiiy, IHct. apol(igiiiqu« CParis, 1881)); Mblvill*, 
Ob>*ervaHime» thfol(>g%rt>~fxeg 0 ttr€r de dono Hnffuarum •Ir, (Bimici, 
1810), HiixjKNrRLD, Dtr Glosaolalif' in dtr allnn Kirthe 
18.50) : Fooaud, St Paul, »«« mtAAiono (PaHh, l8tt2V, Blkvk. t/«6w 
<hf Oahf etc. in Theoloomrhe und Kriltken. It (1826) « 

Rkiikm, Im oUi»9<>lahr, in Revue de thMogxe, III (BtrtuiVmrg, 1851); 
SiiRPPAni), The (iift of TortguM %n the Early Churrkin Am»r. Seal, 
Rev., XLII (Philadelphia. Mav» 1910), IU 11 - 1 .Y, The 0<A 

of Tongues, What tvae itf in Amer. Bed. Hev XLIII (FhiJadclphla* 
July, 1910), 3-25. 

Thos. X K. Rkillt. 

Toxiica Indians (oh Tunica).— A small tril>e con- 
stituting a distinct, linguistic stock living, when first 
known to the French, in small villages on the lower 
Yazoo river, Mississippi, in alliance with the Yasoo 
and Ofogula, and numbering |>erhapfl 7(K), Their 
tribal name signifies “the people”. They may be 
identical with the people of “Tanico”, encounters by 
the De Boto expedition in 1540, appartuitly about 
north-i^astern liOuiHiana. Their definite history begins 
in tiic summer of 1698 with the visit of the missionary 
priests of the Quebc>c Seminary of Foreign Misftions, 
Fathers Moniigny, Davion, and La BourcA». They 
had beem decimated just before by a smallpox epi- 
demic, which had ravaged the whole lower Mississippi 
country, and numbers were still dyinji;, of whom 
fsweral, including a chief, receivfKi baptism. In. the 
next year Fr. Antoine Davion established a mission 
among them, studying their language and ministering 
to t he allied tribes- In this year the hrench com- 
mander Iberville visited them, and in 1700 the Jesuit, 
Father Jacques Gravier, dej^cending the Mississippi, 
fitopped off to wait uTKin Davion, who wa« prostrated 
bv fever The Tonica were noted for their anection 
and loyalty toward the French. This may have b^n 
due in part to their lack of kinship with any of the 
,«rrounding tribes. In the fall 
Foueault, of the same, order, who had arrive in 
the previous year to assist Davion, was murders 
with three other Frenchmeii, while a«lw, by tro^^ 

eroiiH Korea eiiides in colluaion with the Yaioo. In 
eonspqnenee of these murders Father Davion retired 
to the French fort at Mobile until, at the 
“quest of a delegation of Tonica chiefs, who pron^ 
ful reparation upon the guilty ones, he returo^, 
nrnbablv in 1705. In 1706, m consequence of Chick- 
Law rafds instigated by tfie Carolina slav^t^^ 
the Tonica fled across the Mississippi iind settled 
neir the mouth of Red River, Fr. Dwion accom- 
panying them. Their neighbours, the Taensi^^ 
Okewisf compelled to remove by the same enemy. 
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In 1719 the historian La Harpe stopped at the Tonica 
village and found Father Qavion stiU there and ‘^very 
much revered althOtigh preaching fearlessly against 
their polygamy and heathen ceremonials. They 1^ 
given up their worst heathenisms and the head chief, 
with his family^ was a daily attendant at the sermons. 
Charlevoix visited their principal town in 1721 and 
describes the chief, Cahura-Joligo, as devoted to the 
French, wearing civilized dress, wealthy, and having 
the full confidence of the commandants. The houses 
were built around an open space used for games. 
Father Davion had some time before left them for 
the last time, in despair at their indifference, and not- 
withstanding their affection for him, which was not 
disturbed even when in his zeal on one occasion, he 
had burned their sacred fire temple. 

In the various difficulties with the powerful Nat- 
chez, be^nning in 1716. the Tonica, almost alone of 
the Indian tribes, rendered efficient service to the 
French. In the final war, beginning in 1729, they 
again supported the French. In retaliation a large 
body of fugitive Natchez, aided by the Chickasaw 
and Korea, fell upon the Tonica (173p and defeated 
them in a aespeiate battle, killing their best warriors 
and their head chief Cahur-Joligo. They never 
recovered from this blow. In 1758 they still counted 
about 250 souls in a village above Pointe Coupde 
but some time between 17^ and 1803 the remnant 
removed to the neighbourhood of Marksville, Louis- 
iana, on the Red River, where some thirty mixed 
bloods still remain, besides a few others scattered in 
the Choctaw Nation, Oklahoma, and elsewhere. In 
1886 Dr. Albert Gatschet of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology collected from the survivors the first 
recordedvocabulary of the language, by which he 
was enabled to classify it as constituting a distinct 
stock. This was supplemented in 1909 by Dr. John 
R. Swanton, of the same Bureau, who also obtained 
several interesting myths. The Tonica were an 
agricultural tribe and in arts, customs and general 
culture closely resembled their neighbours, the Natchez 
and Taensa, Both sexes had tlie head artificially 
flattened, went nearly naked except on ceremonial 
occasions, and wore the hair at fun length down the 
back. The men did most of the heavy work, spend- 
ing most of their time in the com fields and rarely 
hunting, so that they ate but little meat. They 
buried in the ground and kept a light burning, and a 
watch beside the grave for tour nights until tne soul 
was supposed to have reached the spirit world. They 
had a temple with a sacred fire, and according to 
Father Gravier, had nine principal gods, viz. the Sun. 
Thunder. Fire and the gods of the four cardinal 
points. Sky, and Earth. There is no record of the 
bloody rites characteristic of the Natchez and 
Taensa. 

French, Hiat. Coils, of Louisiana (New York, 1861) ; Le Page 
D t7 Pratz, Hist, de la Louisians (3 vols., Paris, 1758); Eng. tr. 
(Iiondon, 1763, 1774); Dficouvertes et etablissemerUs dea franMio 
(Psnicaut, Iberville, SauvoUe), ed. Marqrt (6 vols., Paris, 1879- 
86); Shea, Disc, and Exploration Miss. Valley (New York, 1852; 
Albany, 1903) ; Idem, Hist. Catholic Indian Missions (New York, 
1855, 1870); Sibley, Indian Tribes tn Louisiana (Washington, 
1806, with Message from President communicating discoveries 
by Lewis and Clark); Swanton, Indian Tribes ofths Lower 
MisHssippi (Bull. 43, Bureau Am. Ethnology, Washington, 

James Mooney. 

Tonkawa Indians. — ^A tribal group or confeder- 
acy, of low culture status and constituting a distinct 
lin^istic stock, formerly ranging about the middle 
Trinity and Colorado Rivers, m Eastern Texas, and 
now represented by a single rapidly dwindling rem- 
nant of about forty soids. They may have numbered 
originally 2000 souls, including the Tonkawa proper, 
the Yojuane, Mayeye, Ervipiame, and others. The 
origin and meaning of the name Tonkawa are un- 
Imown. They call themselves TiUskan^woHch^ '^na- 
tives*'. They were inveterate rovers, planting 


nothing, but subsisting entirely by the buffalo and 
other game, the fruit of the mesauite and cactus, and 
wild roots. They dwelt in buffalo akin tipis or brush- 
wood shelters, were notable horsemen, and carried the 
bow, spear, shield^ with the usual head-dress of feath- 
ered cap and buffalo horns on ceremonial occasions. 
They were superior hunters and brave and active 
warriors, but were hated by all the neighbouring 
tril^ by reason of their cannibal habit, on account of 
which they were universally known among the other 
Indians as the '^Man Eaters Of their cannibal 
practices there is abundant record and it is this pro- 
pensity which led to their outlawry and final destruc- 
tion. Almost nothing is known of their myths and 
ritual, beyond the fact that they had a Wolf Dance 
and claimed the wolf as an ancestor. They were 
also leaders in the ritual cult of the peyote, a cactus 
eaten with ceremonial accompaniment to produce 
waking visions. 

The Tonkawa are first mentioned by name in a 
Spanish document of 1691 . In 1719 they first became 
known to the French through La Haye's expedition 
into what is now Extern Oklahoma. In response to 
their request, the Franciscan Father Francisco Ano 
de los Dolores in 1748 established for their benefit the 
Mission of San Francisco Xavier de Horcasitas on 
San Xavier (now San Gabriel) River, about nine 
miles north-west of the present Rockdale Nilamco, 
Texas. Shortly afterward the Tonkawa together 
with other tribes of Central Texas, were greatly wasted 
by a smallpox epidemic. The mission also suffered 
from the attacks of the Lipan Apache, in consequence 
of which and another epidemic most of the inmates 
were removed to a mission on Guadalupe River about 
1755, Another band of the same connexion^ the 
Ervipiame, established on request of their chief in 
the Mission of San Francisco-Xavier de NAxera on 
San Antonio River in 1722, had later been consoli- 
dated with the larger body at the second San Xavier. 
With the decline and abandonment of the Texas 
missions, 1790-1800, the mission Indians for the most 
part rejoined their tribes and relapsed into barba- 
rism. in 1778 the Tonkawa were still estimated at 
about 1200 souls, but another smallpox epidemic 
immediately thereafter cut them down one-half. In 
1865 the Government settled them, with several 
other tribes, on a reservation on the Clear Fork of 
the Brazos River, but in consequence of the opposition 
of the Texans it was found necessary to remove them 
in 1857 to a new reservation on Washita River, Okla- 
homa, the Tonkawa camp being just above the present 
Anadarko. Taking advantage of the confusion of 
the Civil War, a combination of the neighbouring 
tribes — who had a hatred toward the Tonkawa on 
account of their cannibalism and their activity as 
scouts for the troops — surprised the Tonkawa camp 
in a night attacl^ 25 October, 1862, killing 137 out of 
a total of 305. They never recovered from this blow. 
After years as refugees about Fort Griffin, Texas, 
imder military protection, the remnant numbering 
only 90, were gathered together in 1884 and again 
removed to a small reservation in Oklahoma, near the 
present Ponca. They are now citizens, with lands 
allotted in severalty. Our knowledge of the Tonkawa 
language is based chiefly on Gatschet’s studies of 
manuscript material with the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. 

Boltbn’b Zoncawa, San Francisco Xavier db Horca- 
8ITA8, etc., in Handbook of Am. Inds„ ed. Hoooe, for Hull, 
Bur. Am. Ethnology (W&shii^on. 1907-10); Annual Hepts. 
Commissioner of Ind. ASairs (Washington) ; Gatschet, Remarks 
upon the Tonimwa Language in Am. Philos. Soc. Proe. (Phila., 
187^; La Mate, Journal hieloriw, etc. (New Orleans, 1831), tr, 
in Blench Hist. Colls, of La., Ill (New York, 1861); Mooney, 
Our Last Cannibal Tribe in Harper's Mag. (New York, Sept., 
1901) ; Stbudt, Hist. Skelehes of me Ind, Tribes in JE^., etc., 
original PresidenHal Message conveying report of Lewis and Clark 
discoveries (Washington, 1^). 

Jambs Mooney, 
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_ TontUM (Lat. Umdere, “to shear”) & laipro/j 

rl • r **>*«•> i’ba^uH ILd 

wnfirmed Cfaisti^ is received into the clwical orfer 
by the shearing of his hair and the investment S 
the surplice The person thus tonsured becSm^ » 
parser of the common privileges and obligations 
of the clericad state and is prepared for the reramtion 
Of orders. The tonsure itself is not an ordiSn 
properly so caUed, nor a true order. It is rathw a 
simple ascription of a person to the Divine service 
in such things as are common to all clerics His- 
toricalty the tonsure was not in use in the primitive 
Church during the age of persecution. Even later 
St. Jerome (in Ezech :div) disapproves of clerics 
shaving their heads. Indeed, among the Greeks and 
Romans such a custom was a badge of slavery On 
this very account, the shaving of the head was 
^opted by . the monks. Towards the end of the 
fifth, or beginning of the sixth, century, the custom 
passed over to the secular clergy. 

As a sacred rite^ the tonsure was originally joined 
to the first ordination received, as in the Greek Church 
it still is to the order of lector. In the Latin Church it 
began as a separate ceremony about the end of the 
seventh century, when parents offered their young 
sons to the service of God. Tonsure is to be given by 
a candidate’s ordinary, though mitred abbots can 
bestow it on their own subjects. No special age for 
its reception is prescribed, but the recipient must have 
learnt the rudiments of the Faith and be able to read 
and write. The ceremony may be performed at any 
time or place. As to the monastic tonsure, some 
writers have distinguished three kinds: (1) the 
Roman, or that of St. Peter^ when all the head is 
shaved except a circle of hair; (2) the Eastern, or 
St. Paul’s, when the entire head is denuded of hair; 
(3) the Celtic, or St. John’s, when only a crescent 
of hair is shaved from the front of the head. In 
Britain, the Saxon opponents of the Celtic tonsure 
called it the tonsure of Simon Magus. According to 
canon law, all clerics are bound to wear the tonsure 
under certfun penalties. But on this subject, 
Taunton (loc. cit, inf.) says: “In English-speaKing 
countries, from a custom arising in the days of per- 
secution and having a prescription of over three cen- 
turies, the shaving of the head, the priestly crown, 
seems, with the tacit consent of the Holy See, to have 
passed out of use. No provincial or national council 
nas ordered it, even when treating of clerical dress; 
and the Holy See has not inserted the law when 
correcting the decrees of those councils.” 

Taunton, The I^aw of the Church (London, 1906), s. v.; Gas- 
PABRX, De sacra ordinattone, I (Paris, 1893); Wernz, Jus Decree 
tahum, II (Rome, 1899). 

William H. W. Fanning. 


Tootell, Hugh, commonly known as Charles Dodd, 
historian, b. in 1671 or ’72, at Durton-in-Brough- 
ton, Lancashire; d. at Harvin^on Hall, Worcester- 
shire, 27 Feb., 1743. He was educated at the English 
CoUege, Douay (1688-1693), and St. Gregory’s Sem- 
inary, Paris (1693-1697). After ordination he re- 
turned to England in 1698 as chaplain to the Moly- 
neux family at Mosborough Hall, Lancashire. In 
1711 he returned to the Continent where he is said to 
have witnessed the siege of Douay (1712) as chaplain 
to an English regiment; certainly he wrote in that 
character a short “History of the English College at 
Douay” (1713) which purported to be by a Protestant 
chaplain. As it attacked the Jesuits, Father Thomas 
Hunter published his “Modest Defence” (1714), to 
which IXidd replied in ‘‘The Secret Policy of the 
Engli^ Society of Jesus” (1715). From 1716 he was 
^ain at Mosborough till 1718, when he retum^^to 
Douay to collect materials for his great work I ne 
Church History of England from 1500 to 1688 , 
which occupied him for twenty years. The wwk was 
written at Harvington Hall, where he resided from 


de^h, first as amistant then 

UPom 1726) as chaplain. During his aoioum abroad 
he iwte and pubfished "Pax Vobis: an Epistto to 
toe Three Churches” (London, 1721); and white at 
iiarvington he composed several spiritual, controvar- 
sial, and historical treatises most of which have never 
b^n published. Many of these MSS. (a complete list 

Eng. Cath.. 

y, 5o0-554) are preserved at Osoott. Thoee oer- 
tamly published were : “ Certamen Utriusque Eedewas” 
(1724); An Abridgment of Christian Doctrine” 
(8. d.); and lores Cleri Anglo-Catholici ” (s. d.). 
After many years’ labour the Church History was 
^mpleted m three folio volumes published in 1737, 
1739j and 1742 at Wolverhampton, though for pru* 
dential reasons Brussels ^peiirs on the title-page, 
r athcr John Constable, S. attaoked his work as un- 
fair to the Jesuits, and Dodd replied in “An Apology 
History of England”, published m 
1742. On his death-bed Dodd eimressed his desire 
to die in peace with the Jesuits. Dodd's translation 
of Panzani’s memoirs was subsequently used by 
Berington (see Panzani). 

Kirk, Catfwhcon HI. IV, V (I^ndon, 1816-17) ; Burtaa, ffiM. 
Memoirs of Eng CiUh. (London, 1810); BBtRiNcrroN. Profose to 
^«moir8 of Panmni (Birmingham, 1793); Ntst. MSS. Comm. 

FoLKir, Records Bng. Prov, S. /., U (London, 
1884), 10 inanourate and oorrectod Qillow, Bitd. tHd. Bno* 
Cath. B. w. Hunter and Linoard; Cooper, in Diet, Nai, Biag,, 
mu«t be U 8 od with caution, being very imperfect. 

Edwin Burton. 

Tor^. I. Use of Word. — Torah, (cf. Hinh. of 

JT)^), signifies first “direction, instruction”, as. tor in- 
stance, the instruction of parents (Prov., i, 8), or of 
the wise (I^y., iii, 1). It is used chiefly in reference 
to the Divine instruotion, especially through the rev- 
elation to Moses, the “Law”, and to the teaching of 
the Prophets concerning the will of God. In the 
sense of law “Torah” refers only to the Divine laws. 
“Torah” is applixMl to the books containing the teach- 
ing of the Mosaic revelation and the Law, that is, the 
Pentateuch . 1 n J tjwish theology Torah signifies, first, 
the totality of Jewish doctrine, whether taken as a 
basis for religious knowledge and conduct, or as a 
basis for study. The bodjr of Biblical writings, es- 
pecially the Pentateuch, being the source of reS^ous 
teaching and law, the tonn “ Torah” is applied aM to 
the entire Kcripture.4 (cf. Blau, “Zur Eimoitung in die 
hi. Schrift”, Budapest, 1894, 16 sq,), or to passages 
from the Prophets and the Hagiographa, for in- 
stance, “Ab. zara”, 17a, in reference to Prov., v, 8, 
and “8anh.”, 91b. in connexion with Ps. Ixxxiv, 6. 
The expression, however, generally signifies the 
Pentateuch. In passages like 
minn D'DiriDl (‘^the Kcriptures [Torah] consist of 
three parts, Torah, Prtiphets, and Hagiographa” 
(Midrash Tanchuma to Ex., xix, Ij) “Torah” is used 
in two senses — one general, meaning the whole 
Scriptures, the other special, signifying the Penta- 
teuch. Elsewhere (Siphre to 32, 13-135b 24) the 
Torah is plainly distinguished from the non-Penta- 
teuchal books by the comparison of miqra (K*)r»B) and 
Torah. Besides the “written” Torah, min, 

the Judaism which holds to tradition speaks of an 
“oral” Torah, nc the commentaries the 

ordinances which put into effect the laws contained in 
the Pentateuch. This oral Torah, it is claimedL was 
revealed to Moses and has been preserved in Israel 
by tradition (see Talmud). 

II. Torah in the restricted sense rf Pentateuch. --ThB 
Torah relates the preparatory measures for and the 
establishment of the Old-Testament theocracy, and 
contains the institutions and laws 
ocracy found its visible expression. The Old Testa^ 
ment itself calls the entire work after its main con- 
tents iha) tora or sefer (ICC), tui-tora, that ifl, ' the book 
of the Torah”, as in II F^., viii, 2; to em^awse ite 
Divine origin it is called torath Yahwe, sefer toralh 
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Yahwe (I Esd., vii, 10; I Par., xvi 40; II Esd., viii, 8), 
and sefer toraih Yakm Elohim (II Eki.. ix, 3) ; while 
tefer torath Moshe (II E«d. jviii, 1), sefer Moshe (I Eed., 
ri, 18; II Esd., xiii, 1: II Par., xxv, 4; xxxv, 12) indi- 
cate its author. The Talmud and later Jewish 
writings call the Pentateuch se^er (ha) torn; the name 
is always used if the whole work were written as a 
scroll (meqiUa) for use in the Divine service. If the 
work is wntten in five scrolls or in book form it is called 
hantuha hum^ske (ha)tora (nnn(n) nr?:n), 

*‘the five-fifths of the law’’. This division into five 
parts is old, and in the time of Nehemias served as a 
model for the division of the Psalter into five books. 
The Jews generally named the individual books after 
the first word: (1) (2) sh^moth or 

w^^elle sh^th, D’lTSt? or HVH); (3) wayyiara, 

(4) h^^midkarox wayy^dabher, w) d*barim 

or ^eUe hord^harim, K7K (cf. as early a writer 

as Origen on Ps. 1: OiJt/c/oo, EXXe 

Ad8€|3apt^). There are also names indicating the main 
contents of the books given to Leviticus, Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy: torath kohf^nim^ IWr, “law 

of the priests”, for instance in “Meg.”, iii. 6; homesh 
ha-piqqudim, D'mpM “the fifth of the num- 

bering”, as in “Yoma”, vii, 1, mishne tora (min 
n2I2?2iT. i* e-> Deuteronomy, as in Masorah to Deut., 
xvii, 18. On the other hand sefer yegira, 

“book of the Creation”, in Sanh., 62^, and n^ziqin, 
“injuries”, Masorah to Gen., xxiv, 8, are not 
!o be applied, as is often done, to Genesis and Exodus; 
they reier only to the account of the Creation and to 
Ex., xxi, 22. 

Another method of division is that by which the 
paragraphs, or parashiyyoth sing. are 

indicated in the scrolls of the Torah used in the syna- 
gogues. In the older Midrashirn these divisions are 
called parashiyyoth pHhufLOihf ninirC 'D, “open 
parashiyyoth^* \ or parashiyyoth sethumoth, ni?D1.nD 'B, 
“closed parashiyyoth** , In the former, the portion of 
the line following the last word is loft blanjk; in the 
latter the termination of the paragraph is indicated 
by leaving only part of the line blanic. Such para- 
graphs are called “small parashiyyoth** and they are 
generally indicated in the printed editions of the Bible 
by C or D- The Pentateuch has altogether 290 open 
and 379 closed parashiyyoth. In quoting they are 
generally called after the main contents (as Baba 
hathra Ha: Cl?b2T that is, Num., xxii, 2~xxiv, 25), 
but sometimes after the first words (as, Ta*anith iv, 3, 
the first six parashiyyoth of Genesis). The parashiy- 
yoth are regarded as the arrangement of the divisions 
of the Pentateuch according to contents; but the 
basis of the distinction between open and closed 
parashiyyoth is not known with certainty. 

Another division of the Torah is connected with the 
reading of lessons read in the synagogue on the Sab- 
bath, a practice referred to in Acts, xv, 21, ysvsQv 
64 >xaiwv as being ancient (cf. also Josephus, “Contra 
Apion.”, II, xvii). It was customary in P^estine to 
have a tnree years' cycle of these lessons (Meg., 29l>); 
some writers say there was also a cycle of three years 
and a half. The Pentateuch, therefore, was divided 
into 154-175 sections or s^darim (D'"T1D, sing. mo). 
These s«danm though not indicated in our Bibles, are 
important for understanding the structure of the old 
Midrashirn (cf. Bfichler, “The Heading of the Law 
and Prophets in a Triennial CJycle” in “Jew. Quart. 
Hev.”, V, 420 sqq., VI, 1 stiq., VIII, 528 sg.). In 
the course of time an annual cycle, which first ac- 
quired authority among the Babylonian Jews, and is 
now accepted by nearly all Jewdsh communities, was 
adopted. Maimonides (Hil^oth TephiHa, XIII, 1) 
calls it the prevailing custom of his era (twelfth cen- 
tury), but says that some read the Pentateuch in 
thr^ years, which, according to Benjamin of Tu- 
dela, was the practice about 1170 among scattered 
communities in Egypt (cf. Jew. Quart. Bev,, V, 


In this one-year cycle the Pentateuch is divided into 
fifty-four Sabbath lessons generally called la^e para- 
shiyyoth, A Jewish intercalary year consisting of 
thirteen lunar months contains fifty-three sabbaths, 
and the final section is always read on the day of the 
“joy of the Law” (mih that is, the ninth day 

after the feast of booths (twenty-third day of Tishri), 
In ordinary years, when there are forty-seven sab- 
baths, two parashiyyotk are joined on each of seven 
sabbaths in order to complete the number. In Gen- 
esis there are twelve sabbath parashiyyoth^ in Exodus 
eleven, in Leviticus and Numbers ten each, and in 
Deuteronomy eleven. They are named from and 
quoted by the first words. In the printed editions 
of the Bible they are indicated, as they are also the 
opening words of the open or closed parashiyyoth, by 
BCB or DDD, with exception of the twelfth lesson, at the 
beginning of which ((5en.. xlvii, 28) only the breadth 
of a letter should remain blank. Concerning the dis- 
tribution of the fifty-four parashiyyoth for the year, cf, 
Loeb, “Hev. des etudes juives”, VI, 250 sqq. ; Deren- 
bourg, ibid., VII, 146 sqq.; Schmid, “Uberverschie- 
dene Einteilungen der hf. Schrift” (Graz, 1892), 4 


?iie Old Synagogue and the Talmud firmly main- 
tain the Mosaic authorship of the Torah, but doubts 
are entertained regarding a number of passages. In 
“ Baba bathra” 15» only the last eight verses of Deu- 
teronomy, which speak of the death and burial of 
Moses, are assigned to another author. On the other 
hand Simon (loc. cit.) teaches, referring to Deut., 
xxxi, 26, that th^e verses were also written by 
Moses under Divine direction (cf. also Josephus, 
“Antiq. Jud.”, IV, viii, 48). During the Middle 
Ages doubts were ejgiressed as to the possibility ot 
Moses writing certain sentences; for instance, by 
Rabbi Yisbaq (to Gen., xxxvi, 11) who was op- 
posed by Aben Ezra, and as well by Aben Ezra him- 
self (to Gen., xii, 6; Ex., xxv, 4; Deut., i, 1; xxxi, 
22). Taken altogether, even in the succeeding 
period the belief in the Mosaic authorship remained 
undisputed, at least by the orthodox Jews. They 
hold, moreover, the Divine origin of the entire Torah, 
and the eighth of the thirteen articles of faith for- 
mulated by Maimonides and incorporated into the 
prayer-book reads: “I believe with full faith that the 
entire Torah as it is in our hands is the one which was 
given to our teacher Moses, to whom be peace.” 
(See Pentateuch.) 

F. ScHfiHLEIN. 


Torbido, Francesco, often called In Moro 
(The Moor), Veronese painter and engraver, b. at 
Verona about 1486; the date of his death is unknown, 
but in a letter of Aretino he is spoken of as still living 
in 1546. He studied at Venice under Giorgione, and 
later returned to his native place, where he married 
a daughter of Count Zenovello Giusti. He then 
became a pupil of Liberale, who adopted him as his 
heir. Torbido seems to have remained at Verona, 
executing commissions for portraits, and painting 
frescoes m churches and on the fronts of houses, as 
was the Veronese fashion of those days. His work 
shows the varying influences of his Venetian master 
and of the Veronese artistS; which he finally blended 
into a distinct style of his own, but retained the 
rich, glowing colour schemes acquired from the great 
Giorgione, Fine examples of his frescoes may still 
be seen at Verona, in the cathedral (“Nativity” and 
“Assumption”, signed and dated 1534) and in the 
Church of St. Fermo (“Virgin and Child in Glory”), 
whilst others are in St. Eutemia and St. Zeno. His 
portraiture can be studied at Naples, at Venice, and 
in the Brera Gallery. Two portraits represent the 
artist himself, one at Munich, signed and dated 1516, 
the other, a iw chalk drawing, in the Christ Church 
Collection* 
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Imu, Storia pitiorxea della Italia CBamMnn ^KnQ\ 

LevtUdt* pittori (Milan, 1811), ' awano, 1609), Vasahi, 

Grorge Charles Williamson. 

Toclbio Altouo MogroTejo, Saint, Archbishoo 
of Lima, b. ^ Mayorga, Le6n, Spain, 1,538; d. near 
Peru, 23 March, 1606. Of noble fa^dy 
highly educated, he was professor of laws at the Uni- 
verwty of Salamanca, where his learning and virtue 
led to ^8 appointment as Grand Inquisitor of Spain 
by Pluiip II and, though not of ecelosia-stieal rank to 
his subsequent selection for the Archbishopric of Peru 
He received Holy Orders in 1578 and two years later 
was consecrated bishop. He arrived at Payta Peru 
600 miles from Lima, on 24 May, 1581 . He“ began his 
mi^ion work by travelling to Lima on foot, baptizing 
^id teaching the natives, his favourite topic being * 

Time 18 not our own, and we must give a .strict ac- 
count of it. Three times he traver.scd the eighteen 
thousand miles of his diocese, generally on foot, de^ 
fenceless and often alone; exposed to tempests, 'tor- 
rents, deserts, wild beasts, tropical heat, fcvi'rs, and 
savage tribes; baptizing and confirming nearly one 
half a million souls, among them St. Hose of Lima, St 
Francis Solano, Blessed Martin of Porres, and IMeased 
Masias. He built roads, school houses, and chajicls 
innumerable, and many hospitals and convents, and 
founded the first American serniniwy at Lima m 1591. 
He assembled thirteen diocesan synods and three 
provincial councils. Years before he died, he pre- 
dicted the day and hour of his death. At Pacasmayo 
he contracted fever, but continued labouring to the 
last, arriving at Sana in a dying condition. Dragging 
himself to the sanctuary he received the Viaticum, ex- 
piring shortly after, lie was beatified by Innocent 
XI in 1679 and canonized by Benedict Xlll m 172(). 
His feast is celebrated on 27 April. 

De Herrkha, Ll/e o/ Toribio, KdWARD L. AymE. 

Tornielli, Girolamo Francesco, Italian Jesuit, 
preacher and writer, b. at Cameri, 1 February, 1693, 
of a distinguished family from Novara; d. at Bologna, 
6 April or 12 May, 1752. He entered the Society in 
1710, and manifested oratorical powers; after teaching 
classics, he entered upon a career of pn^aching, which 
lasted for almost twenty years. lie first sijoke at 
Venice (1733), and then with increasing popularity 
at Rome, Milan, Florence, and Bologna. Many 
hailed him as Segneri’s successor. Tornielli, however, 
did not possess Segneri^s vehemence, impassioned 
logic, and directness. Brilliant rather than solid, he 
lacked originality and depth; but he had imagination 
and dramatic feeling. For his pathos and easy, jKipu- 
lar style he was sumamed the “Metastasio^’ of the 
Italian pulpit. To polished diction he added a refined 
and affecting delivery. Shocked by the licentious 
songs then common, Tornielli tried to remedy the evil 
by adapting sacred hymns to the popular airs. Many 
criticised him for having thus exposed the mysteries 
of religion to ridicule and contempt. A Jesuit., 
Sanchez de Luna, defended him in his “Iliposta alia 
censura fatta alle canzonette marinereschc per le fes- 
tiviU di Maria Santi8sima’^ The Accademia della 
Orusca requested Tornielli to enter that body and 
offered to publish his works, but he modestly dechned. 

Tomielu^s principal works are: * ‘ Set te canzonette m 
aria marineresca sopra le sette principale feste cii 
Nostra Signora^’ (Milan, 1738); ^‘Prediche quaresi- 
mali” (Milan, 1753, Bassano, 1820, with a preface 
by Noghera, Savona, 1889); ‘^Panegirici e discorsi 
eacri'^ (Bassano, 1768). Sommervogel and Carrara 
doubt the authenticity of the Businate , a burlesque 
poem, written in Milanese dialect and sometimes at- 
tributed to Tornielli. There is a eulogy of the orator 
in the ^‘Piemontesi illustri'', III, y. 305. Bwm- 

KIBLU, Opere ed%te ed tnedite, XJi I U 1 Venice, a 

actlU d^egneri, Tornielli ed ^ loos)- Scelta d% 

BtogrmpkiTancienne et moderne, XLVI (Pans, IWO). aewa a» 


predichM dei peu eMn eratoH itahani (Ronia. 1887): AmmtP* 
Letioni dt eloqimtm eacm, II (Tunn, 1889), 3i6-49: NaT. jSSt 
rennt «t^ mta, «i*R* opere di Tormeill (Pmaoe to Tor&ialliV 

patroomio del (Jovemo de Oouano*' (Ttudli* 
Bacarr, dee 4<T««a«>u de ta C, de J, mat*, iv, 

699; So^tll«Rvoo»^ BtU. de la C\ de VIII, 101-4; * 

John C. Eiviua. 


Torone, a titular see in Macedonia, suffragan of 
1 hes^lonica. Toroiie was a colony of ChalSdeaas 
from Fiubc»a, on the south-west coast of the peninsula 
pithoma, the modern name of which is Longos; 

IS the middle peninsula of Chalcidice, lying be* 
twwn the Toronaic Gulf, called to-day, Cassandra, 
and the Gulf of Singitticus (Mt. Athos). Built on a 
““b in a fine situation, it had a harbour called KophoB 
(deaf), because the sound of the sea-waves could not 
thus giving rise to the proverb: 

Deafer than the port of Torono.^' Toron© had 
thirty small cities under its government; like th© 
other Grecian cities of the region, it furnished Xerxes 
With men and ships. After the Persian War it passed 
under the rule of Athens. In 424 b. c., tli© Olynthiaiii 
Lysistmtus, opened its gates tt) Brasidas ; it was shortly 
afterwards retaken by Cleon. After the peace of 
Nicias it was ceded tx) the Athenians; in 379 b. o., it 
wiw taken bjr Agesipolas; in 364-3, by the Athenian, 
Timotheus; in 349-8, by Philip, who annexed it with 
ilie other cities of Chalcidice to his own kingdom. In 
169 Tontine repelled an attack made by tne Roman 
fleet. Since tnen history is silent about this city 
which Pliny calls a frw city. Its ruins, in the vilayet 
of Salonica, still bear the ancient name, pronounced 
by the Greeks, Toroni. As an episcopal see, Torone 
does not appear in any of the “Notitias episoopa- 
tuum”, and we know of no bishop of the diocese. 

Hmitu. Diet, uf Orerk and Roman Oeogr., n. v,; DKBasvisiMhnV'- 
DittfcuT, (/^ographie ancimne de la Macedoine (I*ariii, IH^), 874; 
Lkark, Northern Greece, III, 119, 166, 466; Uemitmas. Anctenl 
(h'oaraphy of Macetiomat Topofftaphy (Atboni, 1874), 426-80 (in 

8. PsTRlDhs. 


Toronto, Archdiocese of (Torontina), in the 
Province of Ontario, Canada. When constituted a 
diocese, it embraced all Upper Canada west of the 
Newcastle district, but at present is limited to the 
counties of York, iSimcoc, Ontario, Peel, Dufferin, 
Lincoln, and Welland. The first missionary in this 
district was Father .Jo8(‘ph Le Caron, a Recollect, who 
celebrated Mass on the shore of Georgian Bay in 1616. 
Thus began the Huron inissions, the story of which, 
replete with heroism of Recollect and Jesuit, is tola 
elsewhere in this work; suffice it to say hero that all 
the missions among that jjeople and some of those 
atteniptcid among their Neutral kindred lay within the 
present archdiocesan limits. During the century and a 
naif following the destruction of those nations, a few 
priests are known to have been in this district; among 
these were Father Hennepin, in 1678, and Abb(S Pio- 
quet, who visited Fort Hx>uill(! (Toronto) in 1752, A 
Catholic (ihaplain was attached to the troops at 
Newark (Niagara-on-the-Lake) in 1794, and about the 
Slime tim(‘ missionaries began to visit occasionally the 
f<*w Catholics of York (Toronto) and the neighbouring 
territory. Amongst these was Father Burke, aftw- 
wards Vicar Apostolic of Nova Beotia, who held the 
office of Vicar-General of Uprier Canada. After 18M 
Father Macdonell came as often as his exuded field 
of labour allowed, and, when Bishop of Kingston, re- 
sided at Y ork for some years. In 1826 there were two 
resident priests in this region, one at York, the other 
at Niagara. 

TheDioct^se of Kingston was divided on 17 Dec., 
1841 and Father Power, bishop-elect of the western 
portion, having i>ermi8sion to name liis 
ihose Toronto, the provincial capital Tto 
bishoD Michael Power, born at Halifax, N. 17 Cw., 
1804, was Vicar-General of theDioocseof Montrealti^^ 
raised to the episcopate. Omsccra^ on 8 Ma ^^ 

he laid the cornerstone of the cathedral, mtrooucea 
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the Jesuits^ and made anranfementa to bring the 
Loreto nuna to the diocese. Appointed by the Gov- 
ernment to the Ouncil of Public Instruction, he pre- 
sided over that body. Hediedcm 1 Oct., 1847, of typhus 
contracted while attending the immigrants at the 
fever-sheds. His successor, Armand-Francois-Marie 
Comte de CharbonneL a Sulpician, born at Monistrol- 
sur-Loire, France, 1 Dec^ 1802, was consecrated by 
Pius IX in the Bistine Chapel, 26 May, 1850. He 

S ave his paternal estates to fi<juidate the debts of to 
iocese, intr^uoed the Basilians (Annonay), 
Brothers of the Christian Schools, and Sisters of St. 
Joseph, and was present at the First and Second Pix^ 
vincial Councils of Quebec. His diocese was divided 
in 1856 by the erection of Hamilton and London m 
sees. With his fellow-bishops of Upper Canada, he 
engaged in the struggle for separate schools, which h^ 
a successful outcome under his successor. In 1860 he 
resigned to join the Capuchins, being appointed titu- 
lar Bishop of Sozopolis, and afterwards titular arch- 
bishop of the same see. He died on 29 March, 1891. 
His successor at Toronto was John J oseph L3nich, C. AL , 
who was born at Clones, County Monaghan, Ireland. 
6 Feb., 1816. As a Lazarist, he did missionary and 
professorial work in Ireland and the United States, 
being rector of a seminary which he founded at 
Niagara Falls, New York, when appointed (26 Aug., 
1859) titular Bishop of vEchina^ and coadjutor with 
right of succession to Bishop de CharbonneL 

On the resignation of Bishop de Charbonnel on 
26 April, 1860, Bishop Lynch became Bishop of To- 
ronto. He brought to the diocese the Redemptorists, 
Carmelites, Sisters of the Precious Blood, ana Sisters 
of Our Lady of Charity of Refuge; was present at the 
Third and Fourth Provincial Councils of Quebec; and 
also at the Council of the Vatican, where he favoured 
the immediate promulgation of Papal Infallibility, and 
acted on the commissions on missions and Oriental 
rites. During the council (18 Mar., 1870) his diocese 
was raised to metropolitan rank. He died on 12 May, 
1888. In 1879 Archbishop Lynch received as auxil- 
iary Timothy O^Mahony, titular Bishop of Eudocii^ 
and former Bishop of Armidale, Australia, who died 
on 8 Sept., 1892. John Walsh, second archbishop, bom 
at Mooncoin, County Kilkenny, Ireland 23 May. 
1830. was ordained for the Diocese of Toronto, of 
which he was vicar-general when appointed Bishop of 
Sandwich in 1867. On 13 August, 1889, he became 
Archbishop of Toronto, where he renovated the 
cathedral, and founded St. John's Industrial School. 
The Irish Race Convention of 1896 was organized at 
his suggestion. He was noted as a writer and 

g reacher. His death occurred on 31 July, 1898. Denis 
>^(3onnor, C.S.B., his successor, was bom at Pickering, 
Ontario, 28 March, 1841. A Basilian, he taught for 
several years in that community, being superior of the 
Assumption College, Sandwich, when chosen Bishop of 
London, Ontario, where he was consecrated on 19 Oct., 
1890. On 27 January, 1899, he was created Arch- 
bishop of Toronto. Here he established several new 
parishes, gave special attention to conferences for the 
clergy and to the study of Christian doctrine by the 
young. In 1908 he resigned, being appointed titular 
Archbishop of Laodicea. He died at St. Basil's Novi- 
tiate^ Toronto, 30 June, 1911. His successor, Fergus 
Patnck McEvay, was born at Lindsay, Ontario, 8 De- 
cember, 1856. Ordained for Kingston, he was trans- 
ferred to the new Diocese of Peterborough, where he 
was rector of the cathedral, and then went to Hamil- 
ton with Bishop Dowling. There he was appointed 
rector of the cathedral and vicar-general, and re- 
ceived the papal honours of private chaml^rlain and 
domestic prelate. Consecrated Bishop of London, 
Ontario^ 6 Aug., 1899, he was promoted to Toronto, 
18 April, 1908. He founded new parishes, rebuilt 
the cathedral palace, erected a new archiepisoopal 
remdenoe, and began St. Augustine's ^minary, ao- 


nated hy Mr. Eugene O'Keefe (private chamberlain 
to His Holiness). At the First National Council of 
Canada, Archbishop MoEvay was chairman of the 
commission od novas materias; he was also instru- 
mental in founding the Catholic Church Extension 
Society of Canada. He died on 10 May, 1911. 

Civil incorporation took place on 25 March, 1845, 
under the title of “ The Roman Catholic Episcopal Cor- 
poration for the Diocese of Toronto in Canada". 
All ecclesiastical property in the archdiocese, except 
that belonging to rehgious communities, is vested m 
this corporation. There have been three synods 
(1842, 1863, 1882) and one provincial council (1875). 
Both clergy and people are for the most part of Irish 
extraction with a small percentage of English and 
Scotch. There are however three parishes exclusively 
French, three mixed (French and English), 1 for Poles. 
Italians, Ruthenians, and Syrians, respectively, and 
one Indian mission. In the archdiocese are 68 
churches with resident pastors and 37 mission 
churches, 81 diocesan priests, and 39 of religious 
orders or communities j 39 separate schools, 2 hij^h 
schools, 6 academies, 2 industrial schools, 1 domestic 
science school, 1 college for young men, 2 ladies' col- 
leges, and 1 diocesan seminary (in course of erection). 
There are 8009 children in the schools and institu- 
tions. The Catholic population is about 70,000. The 
Basilians have St. Michael's College, 1 novitiate and 
scholasticate, 2 parishes and 2 missions; the Carmel- 
ites, a monastery, novitiate, and house of studies, 2 
parishes and 1 mission; the Jesuits, 1 parish, 1 Indian 
mission, 2 other missions and a memorial chapel on 
the spot where Fathers de Br4beuf and Lalement were 
killed; the Redemptorists, 1 monastery and 1 parish 
(they also give missions throughout the province). 
The Brothers of the Christian Schools have the De 
La Salle Institute, St. John's Industrial School, a 
junior novitiate, and 6 separate schools; the Institute 
of the Blessed Virgin (Sisters of Loreto), the mother- 
house for America, a novitiate, a ladies' college, 3 
academies, 6 separate schools, and 1 domestic science 
school; the Sisters of St. Joseph, their mother-house 
and novitiate, a ladies' college, 3 academies, 1 high 
school, 21 separate schools, a House of Providence for 
the aged poor, St. Vincent’s Home for Infants, Sacred 
Heart Orphanage, and St. Michael’s Hospital; the 
Sisters of Our Lady of Charity of Refuge, a convent 
and novitiate, a girls' industrial school and refuge; the 
Sisters Adorers of the Precious Blood, a novitiate and 
convent. The chaplaincies of the central prison, the 
reformatory for women (each of which has a Catholic 
chapel), and the hospitals for the insane belong to St. 
Michael's Cathedral, but are temporarily filled by the 
Basilians. The jails, hospitals, and military barracks 
are attended by the parochial clergy of their respect- 
ive districts. 

The city of Toronto has a population of 376,240 
(about 46,000 Catholics), and is an educational and 
commercial centre. There are 22 city parish^, with 
40 secular and 12 regular priests. St. Michael's 
Cathedral, modelled after York Minster, is of the 
Gothic style of the fourteenth century. It was sol- 
emnly dedicated on 29 September^ 1848. Toronto Uni- 
versity has Catholic representatives on its Board of 
Governors, ^nate, andf Staff, and Catholic students 
under the various faculties. Federated with this in- 
stitution is St. Michael's CJollege. Catholic pedagog- 
ical students attend the provincial normal scnool and 
faculty of education. There are sodalities ^d con- 
fraternities in every parish, as well as Catholic frate^ 
nal and benefit societies. The Catholic Church 
Extension Society of Canada aids the Northern and 
Western missions; St. Vincent de Paul Society ^ 
lieves the poor; a Children's Aid Society under the 
same patron protects children of dissolute parents; 
the St. Elizabeth Nurses' Association cares for the 
sick in their homes. The Catholic Truth Society and 
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the Hoty Name^ciety are strongly established. The 
pnMta have a Eucharistic League and also a society 
which cares for infirm members of the cleriry. 

Twrnr (ed.), Jubtlee Volume of the Archdiocese nf 

S oronto, 1S02); Harris, The CcUholic Church vn the Niaaara 
ntn«tdo (Toronto, 1895); Hobgrtson. Landmarks of Torcmio 
4th aer. (Toronto, 1904); McKgown, Life of ^cA6tXo WA 
^iont^l, 1886); The Archive* of Michael's Cathedral, ^cia 
St decreta pnmi concilii provincialu Torontini (Toronto, 1882) 

Edw. Kelly. 

Ton^USDMrda, TomXs de, first Grand Inquisitor 
of Spam, b. at Valladolid in 1420; d. at Avila, 10 
Sept., 1498. He was a nephew of the celebrated 
theologian and cardinal, Juan de Torquemada. In 
his early vouth he entered the Dominican monastery 
at Valladolid, and later was appointed prior of the 
Monastery of Santa Cruz at Segovia, an office which 
he held for twenty-two years. The Infanta Isabella 
chose him as her confessor while at Segovia, and 
when she succeeded to the throne of Castile in 1474 he 
became one of her most trusted and influential coun- 
cillors, but refused all high ecclesiastical preferments, 
choosing to remain a simple friar. At that time the 
purity of the Catholic F'aith in Spain was in great 
danger from the numerous Marranos and Moriscos, 
who, for material considerations, became sham con- 
verts from Judaism and Mohammedanism to Chris- 
tianity. The Marranos committed serious outrages 

S 3t Christianity and endeavoured to iudaize the 
of Spain. The Inquisition, which the Catholic 
sovereigns had been empowered to establish by Sixtus 
IV in 1478, had, despite unjustifiable cruelties, failed 
of its purpose, chiefly for want of centralization. In 
1483 the pope appointed Torquemada, who had been 
an assistant inquisitor since 11 February, 1482, 
Grand Incjuisitor of Castile, and on 17 October 
extended his jurisdiction over Aragon. 

As papal representative and the highest official of 
the inquisitorial court, Torquemada directed the 
entire business of the Inquisition in Spain, was em- 
powered to delegate his inquisitorial faculties to other 
inquisitors of his own choosing, who remained ac- 
countable to him, and settled the appeals made to 
the Holy Sec. He immediately established tribunals 
at Valladolid. Seville, Jaen, Avila, Cordova, and 
Villa-real, and, in 1484, at Saragossa for the Kingdom 
of Aragon. He also instituted a High Council, con- 
sisting of five members, whose chief duty was to 
assist him in the hearing of appeals (see Inquisition. 
— The Inquisition in Spain). He convened a general 
assembly of Spanish inquisitors at Seville, 29 Novem- 
ber. 1484, ana presented an outline of twenty-eight 
articles for their guidance. To these he added several 
new statutes in 1485, 1488. and 1498 (Keuss, “ Samm- 
lungen der Instructionen des spamschen Inquisitions- 
genchts”, Hanover, 1788). The Marranos found a 
powerful means of evading the tribunals in the Jews 
of Spain, whose riches had made them very influential 
and over whom the Inquisition had no jurisdiction. 
On this account Torquemada urged the ^vereigns 
to compel all the Jews either to become Christians 
or to le^e Spain. To frustrate his df Jews 
agreed to pay the Spanish government 30,^ ducate 
tf left unmolested. There is a tradition that when 
Ferdinand was about to yield to the enticing offer, 
Torquemada appeared before him, r 

aloft, and exclaiming: “Jud^ Iscariot soW Chr»t for 
30 pieces of silver; Your Highness « 
him for 30,000 ducats. Here He >8- take Him and 

oeU Him.” Leaving the crucifix on the table he 

loft the room. Chiefly throvigh his instrumentality 
the Jews were expelled from Spain in 14 Jz. 

Much has been written of the 
Torquemada. Llorente computo that dunng lo 
qSda's office (1483-98) 8800 suffer^ d^th by 
I* ^d 96,.^ were 

hA A proved by 


Hefele (Cardinal Ximenes, ch. xviti), Oaint 
g^chichte von Spanien, III, II ^76), and many 
others. Even the Jewish historian Graeti contenta 
himself with siting that “under the first Inquisitw 
1 wquemada, in the ctiiirse of fourteen years (148^ 
1498) at least 20(K) Jews were burnt as impenitent 
(“History of the Jews”, Philatielphia, 1897, 
IV, 356). Most historians hold with the Protestant 
Peschel (Das Zeitalter der Entdeckungen, 8tutt« 
gart, 1877, pp. 119 sq.) that the number of persons 
burnt from 1481 to 1504, when Isabella died, was 
about 2000. Whether Torquemada’s wavs of fer- 
reting out and punishing heretics were justifiable is a 
matter that has to be decided not only by comparison 
with the penal standard of the fifteenth century, but 
also, and chiefly, by an inquiry into their necessity for 
the preservation of Christian Spain. The cont^- 
porary Spanish chronicler, Sebastian de Olmedo 
(Chronicon magistrorum ^neralium Ordinis Prsodica- 
torum, fol. 80-81), calls Torquemada “the hammer 
of heretics, the light of Spain, the saviour of his 
country, the honour of his order”. 

MoUbNGB, Torquemada et I' Inquisition (Pitfiti, 1877); BAWni- 
SLGMY, Erreurs hutoriauss (Paria, 1876), 170~2()4: Fita, Iwi /n- 
^isici6n de Torquemada in Boletin Acad. Hist., XaIII (Madriai' 
1893), 369-'434, Touron, Histoire des hommee lUustres de l*ordt» 
de Saint Dominique^ III (Paria, 1746), 643-68; TaRRIOA OSL 
Marmol, Lee Inquisiteurs d'Seftagne (Paria, 1897); ROOKIOO, 
Hisioria verdadera de la Tnquieicidn^ II, III (Madrid, 1877); 
Lga, History of the Inquisition »n Spain (London and New York, 
1906-08). 

Michael Ott. 

Torres (Turrianub), Francisco, Hellenist and 
polemicist, b. in Herrera, Palencia, about 1509; d. 
at Rome, 21 November, 1584. He was the nephew of 
Dr. Torres, Bishop of the Canaries. He studied at 
Salamanca and lived in Romo with Cardinals Salviati 
and Seripando. In 1562 Pius IV sent him to the 
Council of Trent, and on 8 January, 1567, he became 
a Jesuit. lie was professor at the Roman College, 
took part in the revision of the Sixtine Vulgate, and 
had Hosius and Baronius for literary associates. His 
contemporaries calltKl him kelluo libronim for the 
rapidity with which he examined the principal libra- 
ries. lie defended the doctrines of the Immaculate 
(Conception, the authority of the sovereign pontiff 
over tne council, the Divinely appointed authority of 
bishops, Communion under one Kind for the laity, the 
authenticity of the Apostolic Canons and the P^udo- 
Isidorian decmtals, and pleading the antiquity of 
the feast of the Presentation of the Blessed Virgin, 
which Pius V had suppressed, workt^d for its rein- 
statement. Blondel accuses him of want of critical 
judgment, and Nadal of mordacity asainst Protes- 
tants. He wrote more than seventy books, pnnci- 
pally polemical, against Protestants, and translations 
especially of Greek Fathers, many treatises of whose 
works he found hidden away in jinranes. 

SoTUGLLVB, Bibliotheca Seriptorum S. J. 16#W, 200; 

NiwiiiMBEiio, Voronw .7u*erM, V 

VIII (BruMeU. 1898). 113 

Torrai Naharro, BabtolbmA dk, Spanish poet and 
dramatist, b. at Torres, near B^ftjos, towwds the 
end of the fifteenth century. The date of his death 
is not known, and little is known of hw We. Hej^ 
a cleric and a man of some learning. About IL® 

I.'jH he was living in Rome, where he enjoyi^ tte 
natronage of FabricioColonna, whom he si^ed in ^ 
caoSity of chaplain. Followmg the publication of a 
Mtire from his pen in which he attacked the view 61 
the Court, he was banished from Rome and trokrefu^ 
in Naples, where we lose sight of him. W fh® Wttw 
dtv was published, in 1617, a co lection of but jyrw 
anJ dramatic works under tW title of propri^m . 

consist of satires, epistles, romani^, 
and^me miscellaneous poetry, but chiefly of eight 
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plays which he calls ^^Comedias’’. Aside from their 
literary merit, these latter are of more than passing 
interest, for their author gives us a theory of his own 
on the subject of the drama, and with them he set a 
type or model that was to be followed by later authors. 
He divides comedies into two classes, namely, 
'^Comediasde Noticia'^. and Comedia de FantasiA*\ 
Under the first heading he would include those deal- 
ing with real happenings, that have been actually 
seen; and under the second, things of the fancy, 
ima^nary incidents that seem true though in fact 
not true. In the development of the plot, he would 
follow the division of Ilorace into five acts, though 
he would change the name of these to “Jqmadas , 
as they seemed to be no more than convenient rest- 
ing places. He would have not less than six nor 
more than twelve characters, and in some of his plays 
there is a tendency to observe the unities of time, 
place, and action. Among his better known comedies 
are ^‘Himenea^’, *^^rafina^', and “Tmela^ia^^ The 
authentic editions of the ^'Propaladia^’ are: those of 
Naples (1517), Seville (1620-26), Toledo (1535), and 
Madrid (1573-90). The "'Biblioteca de Autores 
Espafioles'* publishes several romances of Torres 
(vols. X, XVI, and XXXV). 

M 0 BA.TIN, Origenen del TecUro Espaflol in La Biblioieca de Aur 
tores Espailoles, II (Madrid, 1846-80) ; Bohl de Faber, Teatro 
EspafUil anterior d Lope de Vega (Hamburg, 1832); Ticknor, 
Hw, of Spanish Lit. Boston, 1866). 

Ventura Fubntes. 

Torricelli, Evangelista, Italian mathematician 
and physicist, b. at Faenza, 15 Oct., 1608: d. at 
Florence, 25 Oct., 1647. Modigliana, in Tuscan 

Romagna, and 
Piancaldoli, in the 
Diocese of Imola, 
are named as the 
birthplace by dif- 
ferent biographers. 
Torricelli was ed- 
ucated at the 
Jesuit college of 
Faenza, where he 
showed such great 
aptitude for the 
sciences that his 
uncle, a religious 
of the order 01 the 
Camaldolesi, sent 
him to Rome in 
1626 for the pur- 
pose of study. 
There he fell m 
with Castelli, the 
favourite pupil 
of Galileo, who 
instructed him in 
the work of the 
master on the laws of motion. Torricelli showed 
his thorough understanding by writing a thesis 
on the path of projectiles. Castelli sent this ereay in 
manuscript to (jaUleo with strong recommendations of 
his young friend. Galileo invited Torricelli to his 
house, but for personal reasons he was unable to ac- 
cept until three months before the death of the blind 
scientist (164 1 ) . The grand duke prevailed upon him 
to remain at Florence and to succeed Galileo at the 
Academy. He solved some of the great mathematical 
problems of the day, such as the find^ of the area 
and the centre of gravity of the cycloid. This prob- 
lem gave rise to disagreeable discussion on the part of 
Roberval as to priority and originality. Torricelli's 
honesty, manliness, and modesty are distinctly shown 
in his reply. 

His chief invention was the barometer. Pump- 
makers of the Grand Duke of Tuscany attempted to 
raise water to a height of forty feet or more, but found 



that thirty-two feet was the limit to which it would 
rise in the suction pump. Strange enough, Galileo, 
who knew all about the weight of the air, had recourse 
to the old theory that nature abhors a vacuum", 
modifying the law by stating that the "horror" ex- 
tended only to about thirty-two feet. Torricelli at 
once conceived the correct explanation. He tried 
the experiment with quicksilver, a liquid fourt^n 
times as heavy as water, expecting the column which 
would counterbalance the air to be proportionally 
smaller. He filled a tube three feet long, and her- 
metically closed at one end, with merouiy and set it 
vertically with the open end in a basin of mercury, 
taking care that no air-bubbles should get into the 
tul^. The column of mercury invariably fell to 
about twenty-eight inches, leaving an empty space 
(Torricellian vacuum) above its level (1643). He ex- 
pressed his sorrow at the fact that Galileo had not 
made this discovery in connexion with the pressure of 
air. The barometer is to-day one of the most im- 
portant instruments in physics and chemistry, while 
the Torricellian method of getting a very high vacuum 
is still often employed. Another discovery was the 
law of efflux of a liquid through a small aperture in 
the wall of a vessel. He also constructed a number 
of large objectives and small, short focus, simple 
microscopes. His literary contributions are noted 
for their conciseness, clearness, and elegance. His 
manuscripts have not all been published and are care- 
fully preserved at Florence. The following have ap- 
peared in print: "Trattato del moto" (Florence, be- 
fore 1641); "Opera geometrica" (Florence, 1644); 
"Lezioni accademichi" (Florence, 1715); "Esperi- 
enza dell argento vivo" (reprint, Berlin, 1897), 

Fabboni, Vitce Italorum, I (Pisa, 1778), 34.‘>-400; Tiraboschi, 
Storia della litt. it., VIII (Florence, 1812), 204-10; PoaoENDOBFr, 
Biographisch-lit. HandtoOrterbuch, II (Leipsig, 1863), 1119. 

WILLIAM Fox. 

Torrubia, Josfi, b. towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century at Granada, Spain; d. in 1768 in the 
monastery of Aracoeli. He entered the order of St. 
Peter of Alcantara at Granada. In the Philippine 
Islands, whither he had gone as missionary and as 
secretary to Fogu^ras, the commissioner-general of 
Mexico, he was imprisoned for four months, as a 
result of opposition on the part of the religious orders 
to reforms attempted by the commissioner. He 
returned to Cadiz and thence went to Rome, where he 
withdrew from the order of St. Peter and became a 
Franciscan. In 1732 he was again in the Philippine 
Islands as superior of a convent. He travelled in 
America and Asia, remaining for a time at Canton, 
China. In 1750 he returned to Spain, whence he 
m^e three trips to Rome. A linguist, scientist, 
collector of fossils and of books, writer on historical, 
political, and religious subiects, Torrubia was held 
m high esteem in Spain and at Rome, and by none 
more so than by Pope Benedict XIV. Among his 
many works may be mentioned: "Roman Ceremonial 
of the Discalc^ Religious of St. Francis in the 
Province of St. Gregory in the Philippines" (Manila, 
1728); "Disertacion hi8t6rico-politico-geogr4fica de 
las islas Filipinas" (Madrid. 1736, 1753): a poem 
against Free-masonry (Madrid, 1752); "Introduc- 
ci6n a la historia natural de Espafia" (Madrid, 
1754; German tr., Halle, 1773; Italian tr. of a part 
printed under his direction at Rome with the title 
"La gigantologia espafiola"; second volume, on 
insects, never printed); "History of the Seraphic 
Order" (Rome, 1766). 

Paul H. Linbhan. 

Tortonay Diocese of (Dertonbnsis), in Pied- 
mont, Italy. The city is situated on the spurs of the 
northern Apennines, on the right bank of the Scrivia, 
in a plain nch in cereals, wine, hemp, rice, and silk. 
The cathedral k of the sixteenth century, built alter 
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Chwlee V dee^rad the anci^it cathedral situ- 
ated on a hdl whiei dominated the citTto m.*; 
rwm for a tort. In the cathedral, besides pictulw 
-the Lomb^ School there 18 an antioue samophagus 
^ved with the myths of Phaeton and of Castor and 
Pollux. Other ^urches are the very ancient S. 
M wia Canale, 8. Giacomo, and the oratories of Loreto 
and S. Kocco. 

The city of Dertona was founded, or established os 
a Roman colony, m 147 b c., at the time of the con- 
Btruction of the Via Posthumiana, which connected 
Piacenza mth Genoa. As two other very important 
roads for Pi^ and Provence began here, Dertona was 
under the Empire, an important military station' 
From the ninth century it was under the rule of its 
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bishop, and in 1090 it became a commune. 
struggles of the Middle Ages Tortona was the faith- 
ful ally of the Guelphs, for which reason it was sev- 
eral times destroyed, 
e. g. in 1155 by Bar- 
barossa and in 1163 
by the Pavians. 

From 1260 to 1347 
the city was alter- 
nately under the do- 
minion or protector- 
ate of the imperial 
vicars, the mar- 
quesses of Mont-^ 
ferrat, the Visconti 
of Milan, and the 
kings of Naples. 

From 1347 it formed 
a part of the Milan- 
ese state, the fate of 
which it shared until 
1735, when by virtue 


of the Treaty of Vienna it was occupied by the King 
of Sardinia. 

According to the legend, which is, however, a late 
one, the first Bishop of Tortona was St. Martianus 
martyred under Hadrian. It is certain that, in the 
first half of the fourth century, Tortona was subject 
to the Diocese of V ercelli. The first bishop , according 
to Savio, was St. Innocent, who he believes was the 
predecessor of St. Exuperantius (381), the first of 
whom we have certain historical record, and who was 
highly praised in a sermon of St. Maximus of Turin. 
Few other names of bishops of the early period are 
known; but from the tenth century the list is more 
complete, comprising: Giseprandus (about ^"^3), who 
was at the same time Abbot of Bobbio; Ottone (1080), 
a follower of the schism of Henry IV; Guido (1098), 
who went to Palestine; Bishop Pietro, one of those 
who in 1241 were made prisoners by Frederick 11, 
while on their way to attend the Council of Ronie. 
Melchiorre Busetto was killed by the follower of the 
Marquess Guglielmo of Montferrat, for ^ which the 
marquess lost all his rights of patronage in the Dio- 
cese of Tortona, and was compelled, barefoot Md 
clad in a shirt only, to walk from the scene of the 
bishop’s murder to the cathedral. In ^e time of 
MichSe Marliano (1461) the body of 8t. Rochusjras 
found at Vaghera, which was the cause of a lengthy 
controversy with Arles, which posseted the relra of 
St. Rochus of Montpellier. Uberto Gambara (1528), 
afterwards a cardinal, was 
legate or nuncio in Germany, ^d 
bishopric in favour of his 

ent at the Council of Trent. Maffeo Gambia (1592 
distinguished himself in reforming «je churchy did 
also the Theatine Paolo Aresio (1620). In 18M the 

diocese was suppressed by hliahment in 

and united with Casale, and on its 

1814 it was taken from the metropolitan See „ 

«d made suffragan to G«ioa. He 

parishes, 317,865 souls, 570 secular and dO regui 

XIV.— 60 


priests five monaateries, five convents for women, 
three educational institutionB for males, and five for 
females. 

CAippii!i.wiTTi, Lt CkiM€ H liaHa, XIII: Savio. GU antichi 

(Turin. 1899). 377: Carnkta^. iVoLi# 
•toneht neu anOeo t modtmo TttrUmcae (1845). 

U. Bkniqki. 

Tortota, Diocsse or (Dertiiusensis, DaRTtisA), 
bpam, suffragan of Tarragona, comprises about 6989 
square miles, principally in the civil provinces of Tar- 
ragona and Castellon. Its principal cities are Tor- 
^sa and Castellon. The “Gerarchia Cattolioa” 
(lioine) places the date of creation of the diocese in the 
. c ' 4 . century. Locd tradition and historians claim 

e' I- ^ founder of iho diocese, and St, Rufus, son 
t Gyrene, as first bishop. Villanueva 

(Viaje Literorio, vol. V) would explain the origin of 
the tradition in regard to St. Rufus by the fact that 

the first bishop after 
the reconquest of 
Tortosa from the 
Moors was Godfrey 
(Gaufridus), Abbot 
of the Monastery of 
8t. Rufus, Avignon. 
Lirioso (364) and 
Heros (about 400). 
presiuited by local 
nistorians as the first 
bishops of whom there 
is recorti, are not 
given by La Fuente 
or Gams. La Fuente 
gives Urso (516) as 
the first known bish- 
op. During Moor- 
rule in Toriosa 



Observatort or thb Ebro, Roqudtab. Diocbbi) or Tobtoba 


(715-1148) the liiocese suffered greatl}^ and little 
is known of its history. However in 1<)68 Paternus, 
“Episcopus Civitatia Tortuensis'^ is found. After 
the capture of Tortosa on 31 Dec., 1148, by Raymond 
Bercnger, the diocese was rcjatored to Its ancient im- 
portance. The cathedral was begun in 1168, and 
consecrated in 1178 by Berenger, Archbishop of Tar- 
ragona; rebuilt from May or June, 1347 until 1597; 
consecrated 8 June, 1597 ; again continued from 5 Feb. 
1621 to 1725, with latter additions. It is of mixed 
style, mainly Gothic, and has merit. The cloister is 
thought to be originally of the twelfth century. A 
special chapel contains the holy ribbon pr saeh (La 
banta Cinta) which is said to have been left on the 
main altar of the cathedral by the Blessed Virgin, in 
an apparition on the night of 24 March, 1178, and 
whicn since 1629 is sent to the palace in Madrid be- 
fore a royal birth. The cathoaral archives contain 
many valuable codices, Bulls, etc. 

The diocese was the scene of a disputation between 
Christians and Jews in 1413-1414, and fiipired promi- 
nently in the Western Schism, as the antnxipes Bene- 
dict XIII and Clernpnt Vlll resided in Peftiscola, in 
the diocese. The provincial council of Tortosa (1429) 
did much to remove the evil effects of the schism. 


elected pope while holding 
1516-22, and to whom the pnvilege of the red calot^ 
worn by bishops of this diocese is attributed. Hie 
present bishop of Tortosa is Dr. D. Pedro Hewamora 
V Garcia (h. 1832) . The diocese is divided into 12 aroh- 
priestshipsand contains: 193 parish^; 640 secularj^i^ 
chial clergy ; a diocesan seminary ; the Collegium Maxv 
mum of Se Jesuits of the Art^on Province; a 
of ecclesiastical vocations; 31 

houses of sisters: numerous pnniary and secondary 
Sis; one CatfioUc daUy, ^^El Restaur^r'' 0r- 
tosa)* 5 Catholic weeklies; one Catbohe fortmgjitly, 
and two Catholic monthlies. 
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OBBBByATOBT OF TOT EbbO) at Roquetsfi, Cat^ 
Ionia) Spain. The founder and preeent director is 
Father Kicardo Cirera, SJ. The construction of the 
buildings was commenced in March) 1903; they were 
completed in Sept., 1904, and by 30 Aug., 1906. the 
date of a total eclipse of the sun, it was possible to 
make all the observations in the observatory. See 
‘Tnstrucciones para la observacidn del eclipse de sol 
del 30 de A^osto de 1906'* and Cirera, ‘'Noticia del 
Observatorio y de algunas observaciones del eclipse 
de 30 de Agosto de 1^6", issued by the observatory. 
The observatory comprises branches in astrophysics, 
meteorology, and geophysics. 

With the exception of some of the meteorological 
apparatus, which is installed in the open air, the appa- 
ratus is distributed in six buildings, a seventh bemg 
devoted to the library and general offices, and a small 
building apart for the mechanician. All these budd- 
ings are separate, so as to obtain the greatest possible 
accuracy in the results. In the buildmg for the mag- 
netic observations, all iron or any other substance 
which could exert a contrary magnetic influence is 
carefully excluded. The observatory is at some dis- 
tance from the nearest town, on an elevation which 
dominates the valley of the Ebro. There is no electric 
car line or other factor in this valley whi(!h could act 
as a disturbing influence. (See '‘Boletln Mensual del 
Observatorio del Ebro", yol. I, no. 1, with introduc- 
tion, an observatory publication.) 

The Government declared this institution a public 
utility on 18 Oct., 1904. , • • 

The observatory publishes a monthly bulletin, in 
which the observations, reduced to their absolute 
values, are given in tables. Other scientific treatises 
published by the observatory are: "Discurso relative 
al Establecimiento de la nueva 8ecci6n de Astrono- 
mia y Flsica del Globo", by Father Cirera; ''La 
Seccion de Astronomia y Flsica del Globo y la Meteo- 
rologla espafiola"; "Los Eclipses de 8 de Mayo de 
1910 y 26 de Abril de 1911'^; and "Recientes pro- 



Paolo x>al Poseo Toscanblu 


From a painting by Giorgio Vasari in the 
Signona, Florence 


ep%6coporum - 

CoRTBS. HiHorta manuscrita de la ciudad de Tortoea (1747, authen- 
tic copy, Colegio Del JesCs, Tortosa) ; Martorbll, H%^ia de 
la Hibera (Tortosa, 1626; r^rinted, Tortosa, 1906); O’Calla- 
QHAN, Epiecopoloffio de la Santa Igleeia de Tortosa (Tortosa, 
1896); Idem, La Cathedral de Tortosa (Tortosa, 1890); Risco, 
Espafia Sagrada, XLII (Madrid, 1801); Villanueva, Viaje 
Literario, V (Madrid. 1806); FernAndes, Hiatoria de Tortosa 
(Barcelona, 1867); Miralles Mebbouer, Quia del Ohispado de 
Tortosa (Tortosa, 1902) i Directorium (Tortosa, 1911); for observ- 
atory of Ebro see Bolelin mensual (Jano, 1910), Spanish and 
French; Nature (London, 23 March, 1911); Scientific American 
(New York, 15 Oct., 1910); PhysikaXische Zeitschrift (G6ttingen, 
1 July, 1911); Le Radium (Paris, July, 1911); del et Terre 
(Brussels, 1910), 438; Atti della Pontificia Accademia Romana 
dei Nuovi Lincei (Rome, 1910-11), Bess. VP, 21 M^, 1911. 

Charles J. MTullaly. 

Tosoanella. See Viterbo and Toscanblla, 
Diocese of. 

TosoanelU, Paolo dal Pozzo, mathematician, 
astronomer, and cosmographer, b. at Florence in 1397: 
d. there, 10 May, 1482. Toscanelli, who was one of 
the most distinguished scientists of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, was the son of the Florentine physician Dom- 
inic Toscanelli. He began his mathematical studies 
at Florence under Giovanni dell'Abacco. At the 
a^ of eighteen he entered the University of Padua 
vmere he studied mathematics, philosophy, and med- 
icine. In this period he formed his life4ong friend- 
ship with Nicholas of Cusa who studied Taw and 
mathematics at the same university. The two prob- 
ably met at the college Prosdocimos de'Beldoniandi. 
Both left the university in 1424, Nicholas with the 
title of doctor decretorum and Paolo as a doctor of 
medicine. Id oonaeauenoe of this Toscanelli after- 
wards was frequently called Paolo finco. While 
Nicholas of Cusa went back to Germany Tosoanelli 
returned to Florence, where he spent the remainder of 


and bri^ sojourns at Todi and l^ome. At Florence 
Toscanelli took up scientific studies in' various direc- 
tions which brought him into connexion not only with 
distinguished' artists, as Brunelleschi, but also with 
the greatest scholare of Italy and other countries. He 
may indeed be said to have been the centre of the 
learned world of that era. His contemporaries pro- 
nounced him one of the most distinguished mathema- 
ticians of his time. Regiomontanus and Cusa sought 
his opinion in the most abstruse questions of theoreti- 
cal mathematics, or supported their assertions by his 
authority. Thus 
Nicholas of Cusa, 
even at the height 
of his fame, ad- 
mired in his friend 
the thorough 
mathematician, 
as is shown by 
his treatise "De 
t r a n 8 f o rmationi - 
bus geometricis" 
which was dedi- 
cated "Ad Pau- 
lum magistri do- 
minici Physicum 
Florentinum" 

The same admi- 
ration is evident 
when Cusa wrote 
as a dialogue 
between himself 
and Toscanelli the 
latter's adverse 
criticism of Cu- 
sa’s "Mathemat- 
ica complementa". In this dialogue Toscanelli says 
that like Regiomontanus he found the "Mathematica 
complementa", which investigated the squaring of 
the circle, obscure and lacking in positiveness. 

Toscanelli's services to astronomy are shown by the 
painstaking and exact observations and calculations, 
preserved in manuscript, of the orbits of the comets of 
1433, 144^50, of Halley’s comet of 1456, of the com- 
ets of May, 1457, of June-July-August, 1457, and 
that of 1472. According to his own testimony these 
observations cost him immense labours and long 
vigils. He could not entirely throw off the influence 
of astrology, although two of his contemporaries, Mar- 
silio Ficino and Giovanni Pico, disbelieved in it. A 
monument to his astronomical skill still exists at the 
Cathedral of Santa Maria del Fiore at Florence in 
the well-known gnomon, which he constructed about 
1468 and which was later improved by Cardinal 
Ximenes. A marble slab having a small opening in 
it was placed at a height of 277 feet in the dome over 
the middle of the left transept; by the shadow he 
could determine midday to a naif-second, and could 
also settle with much precision the altitudes of the 
sobtices. Toscanelli also gave much attention to 
cosmography. It seems indeed that he was the most 
distinguished scholar of the fifteenth centu^ in this 
branch of science, the aim of which was to gain knowl- 
edge of the world in its widest extent. The estima- 
tion in which he was held as a cosmographer is shown 
by the generally accepted belief, resting on traditions 
respecting Columbus, that Columbus oefore under- 
taking his dangerous western voyage asked Tosca- 
nelli's advice. Toscanelli had a thorough knowledge 
of the writings of Ptolemy, he had studied the trav^ 
of Marco Polo, and had gained personal information 
from merchants and seamen, above all from the Ital- 
ian traveller Nicolo Conti. All that he had thus 
learned had brought him to the conviction that the 
transverse extent of Europe and Asia covered nearly 
two-thirds of the earth, that is 230** of latitude, so 
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**** the ocean couM nnV 

cover 1^ . For a half century the Portugu^*^ 
Bought to sail around Africa towards the east Tos- 
canelh seems to have made them repeated pronos^ 
as to possibihty of a western route, withoutfw 

aborts ^ 

If we may beUeve the tradition connecting Tos- 
canelh and Columbus, then Toacanelli wrote ^ 
answw t<> feP^ted^r^u^ts of King Alfonso, the Cele- 
brated let^ dated 25 June, 1474, to the confessor 
CMonFerdamMartms of Lisbon whom he knew In 

ttua lettw, which accompanied by a map, ho suc- 
g^ed cle^ directions for the carrying out of his 
scheme. This letter had no decisive effect upon the 
king but probably influenced the adventurous Chris- 
^pher Columbus, then in the full vigour of manhood 
Columbus, who had lived in Lisbon from 1476, heard 


^ TOSOAIIltUr 

however, has not been ptmamdf 
m the origmal or m a copy. A sueeeasful 
reconstruct!^ of this chart was made by Hermann 
Wagner of Gdttingen whicii shows that Toscanelii 
covered the customary nautical chart of the fifteenth 
century with the reticulations of a square flat chart, 
upon which direction and distanoo could be correotly 
measmxjd by means of the spaces. It is not surpris* 
ing that Columbus was overwhelmed with denght 
when he saw it, that he took it with him on hislSst 
westward voy^, and had absolute confidence in it. 
L^onseimently his two biographers are right in laying 
so much emphasis on the controlling influence of To»- 
canelu oyer Columbus. They even praise the Flor- 
entine scholar as the actual father of the great idea of 
sailing to India by the western rout»e, A diainetri- 
wly opposite opinion has been expressed by the 
r rench scholar Henri Vignaud, who since the holding 



Tobcanelu’s Chart, made in 1474, rkconbtructks bt H. WAONViB. 1894 
It is believed that Columbus, on his first voyage to the New World, carried a copy of thia chart with him 


of the correspondence between Toscanelii and the 
Court. According to the tradition it was only 
through the intervention of the friend of Columbus, 
Lorenzo Giraldi, that the former obtained from Tos- 
canelii, in answer to a personal inquiry, an e^lana- 
tion of his scheme of a voyage westwards. Tosca- 
nelii is said to have sent Colun^us, for this pu^ose, a 
copy of his letter and chart. At the beginning and 
end of the letter Toscanelii added a few words 
addressed especially to Columbus. The two biog- 
raphies of Columbus, that of his son Fernando and 
that of Bishop Las Casas, both include and give the 
text of another letter from Toscanelii in reply to a 
second letter sent him by Columbus. Unfortunately 
Toscanelii’ 8 two letters no longer exist in an authentic 
form. Both apparently have been greatly altered in 
the Italian translation of Fernando's '^Histone , and 
in the Spanish biography by the Bishop Las C^as of 
Ohiapaz, However by good fortnne, the middle part 
of Toscanelli’s first letter, that is a copy of the letter 
of 25 June, 1474, has been preserved in its original 
form. Harrisse discovered in the ''^bhotheca Col- 
ombW’ at Seville a copy, made by Columbus him- 
self , of the letter to Martins on the cover of an ^ition 
of the '‘Historia rerum ubique gestarum of d^eas 
Silvius, This document makes it possible 
imnA fairly accurately Toscanelii 's opinion, whicn has 
been so variously interpreted, concerning the western 
route and the distance apart of the coasts of the two 
mainlands. 


of the American Congress at Paris in 1900 has at- 
tempted to prove that Toscanelii ’s correspondence 
with Martins and Columbu^ including the accom- 
panying ciiart, is a forgery. 'This has 1<3 to a violent 
controversy over the ‘'^Toscanelli question", in which 
Italian, American, English, French, and German 
scholars have supportea the traditional belief cJ the 
connexion between Toscanelii and Columbus. Not- 
withstanding this, Vignaud in 1905 and 1911 pub- 
lished monographs on the life of Columbus for the 
purpose of maintaining his views, Vignaud’s aiw- 
ments, however, are not decisive. Even though the 
correspondence oetwei'ii Toscanelii and Columbus b© 
proved to be apocryphal, still Toscanelli's knowl- 
edge and ability as a cosmographer does not suffer 
in the slightest so long as the letter of 1474 is taken ae 
the expression of his cosmographic ideas, and so long 
as the letter of Duke Ercole of Este, written to his 
ambassador Manfredo on 26 June, 1494, is regarded 
as authentic. This letter says that Toscanelii had 
really occupied himself with the idea of a voVMe 
towards the west. The titles of only three of To»- 
canelli’s works are known, none of them, unfortu- 
nately, have been preserved: the "Prospettiva", the 
^'Meteorologia agncola”, and also, according to U«i- 
elli, a translation of Ptolemy’s geography. A single 
manuscript is one of the treasures of the Biblioth^ 
Nazionale centrale of Ilorence; this was published 
in 1864 and pertains to astronomy, geodesy, and geog- 
raphy. 
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UsfOLU. Paolo dal Potto di Totoanelli. Riecordo del etdelttw 
d'etkUe del 189B (Floreooe, 1^2); VziKhu.La vita e i tempi di 
Paoh dal Potto Toecanelli (Rome, 1894) ; w aonbe, Die R^on- 
elruction der Toecanelli KarU tom Jahre 14H in OdUing^ 
Nachriohten (1894), no. 3; Vionaud, La lettre el la ca^ de 
Toecanelli (Paris, 1901) ; loBu. Etudee eur la vie de Colomb (Pane, 
1905 and 1911). For the controversy over ToscanelH of. y hblu, 
Biblioqrafia della polemica concemerUe Paolo Toecanelli e C hr, 
Colornho (Naples, 1905). 

Friedrich Streicher. 

Tosephta (KnCO'in, addition, supplement) is the 
name of a compilation of halakhic-haggadic character, 
which judged by. its contents belongs es^ntially to the 
era of the Tanna’im (Teachers), and which is modelled 
on the plan of the Mishna; all that is lacking are the 
tractates ^‘Aboth»\ ‘*Tamid*^ ^‘Middoth^^ and 
“Qinnim”. The editors had access to a|Uthorities 
that are older than our Mishna. The individual 
lieUakhoth do not show the same subtlety and precision 
as in the Mishna ; often the development of the H alakha 
may be traced from the course of the discussion. The 
Haggadah also is fully represented. The histo^ of 
the origin of the Tosephta has not yet been satisfac- 
torily cleared up. In any case the work in its present 
form contains a large number of the doctrines and 
utterances of later rabbinical teachers (the Amoraim)^ 
and it was not edited until the late Talmudic period. 
W. Zuckermandel, Tosephta, Mishna, und Boraitha 
in ihrem Verhaltnis zu einander’’ (1 voL, Frankfort, 
1908h claims to prove that the Tosephta represents 
tlie Palestinian Mishna, and that our Mishna was re- 
edited in Babylonia. 

Edition of the Tosephta by Zuckbrmandbl (Pasewalk, 1880), 
supplement to it (Trier, 1882 — ). Thirty-one tractates, the 
tractates on the first three orders are to bo found translated into 
Latin in Uqouno, Theaaurue , XVII-XX (Venice, 1756 -67). 

F. ScHtlHLEIN. 


Tofltado (Tostatus), Alonso, oxegete. b. at Mad- 
rigal, Castile, about HCfo; d. at Bonilla ae la Sierra, 
near Avila, 3 Sept., 1455. After a course of gram- 
mar under the 
Franciscans he en- 
tered the Univer- 
sity of Salamanca, 
where, besides 
philosophy and 
theology, he stud- 
ied civil and 
canon law, Greek, 
Hebrew, and the 
other branches 
then comprised in 
the curriculum of 
a university. By 
|(reat application 
joined to an un- 
usually brilliant 
mind and an ex- 
traordinarily re- 
tentive memory he 
accumulated such 
a vast store of 
knowledge that his contemporaries styled him the 
wonder of the world. At twenty-two he began to 
lecture on a wide variety of subjects to large audi- 
ences attracted by his learning. Later he assisted 
with distinction at the Council of Basle. During a 
visit to the papal court at Siena in 1443. he was de- 
nounced to Eukene IV as having publicly defended 
an heretical and some rash propositions, but in an ex- 
planatory letter he assured the pontiff of his ortho- 
doxy. In his ** Defensorium ”, wntten on this occasion 
against Torquemada and other critics, he gave utter- 
ance to views derogatory to the authority of the pope. 
On his return to Spain he was appointed Grand Chan- 
cellor of Castile, and in 1449 Bisnop of Avila, whence 
his title Abulensis. Besides a Spanish commentary 
on the chronicles of Eusebius and other minor works, 
he wrote commentaries on the historical books of 



Alonso Tostado 
From a print in Thevet’s Livre des 
Vrais Pourtraits, Paris, 1584 


the Old Testament as far as II Par., and on the 
Gospel of St. Matthew. These are extremely diffuse, 
containing many digressions on dogmatic and other 
subjects, which, though often excellent in themselves, 
are out of place in a commentary. An edition of his 
works in 13 folio volumes was published at Venice 
in 1507 and 1547; a more complete edition in 24 
folio volumes appeared at the same place in 1615, and 
another in 27 folio volumes in 1728. 

Hubtbb, Nomendator, IV, 762; AsuomOt Biblioth. Hiep. Velue, 
II (Madrid, 1788), 266; Nouv. Biogr. GSn., XLV, 518; Amador 
db lob Riob, Hietor. CrU. de la LUerat. Eepali,, Vl, vii, and xi. 

F. Bechtel. 

Tosti, Luigi, Benedictine historian, b. at Naples, 
13 Feb., 1811; d. at Monte Cassino, 24 Sept., 1897. 
His father, Count (Giovanni Tosti, descended from 
an ancient Calabrian family, having died young, 
his mother, Vittoria Corigliano, entrusted the child 
to its uncle, a monk at Monte Cassino. In 1819 
Tosti became a pupil at the celebrated abbey, and was 
drawn early towards the monastic life. He was sent 
to Rome to complete his studies, was ordained priest 
in 1833, and soon returned to Monte Cassino, where 
for twenty years he taught the doctrines of St. Thomas. 
About 1829 he had begun a deep study of history^ 
and in 1842 he published his “ Storia della badia di 
Monte Cassino”, soon followed by the “Storia di 
Bonifazio VIII”. His “Storia della Lega Lom- 
bards”, dedicated to Pius IX, appeared in 1848 and 
was a trumpet-call to the Neo-Guelph party. He 
laboured so assiduously that in 1851 he published the 
“Storia di Abelardo e dei suoi tempi”, the “Storia 
del Concilio di Costanza” in 1853, the “Storia delP 
origine dello scisrna greco” in 1856, “La Contessa 
Matilde e i Romani pontefici” in 1859, and in 1861 
the “ Prolegomeni alia storia universale della Chilsa”. 

Tosti took an energetic and enthusiastic part in the 
national movement blessed by Pius IX. In 1844 
he had planned a review. “L’Ateneo italiano”, for 
the purpose of putting tne papacy at the head of 
the Risorgimenio. The Neapolitan police authorities 
opposed it, and forbade Tosti to take part in the pro- 
jected mediation (between the pope and the trium- 
virs of the ephemeral Roman Republic), which was 
advocated by the French envoy, Comte d’Harcourt. 
Pius IX had to intervene personally to secure the 
liberation of the learned monk, who had been ac- 
cused, as Cardinal (IJapecelatro relates, of belonging to 
a band of murderous conspirators, and put in prison. 
Temple, the English ambassador at Naples, also 
courageously opposed tliis defenceless persecution. 
Tosti sought consolation in the study of the Holy 
Scriptures and his beautiful book, “Ricordi biblici”, 
was the fruit of this mishap. He had the sorrow of 
seeing his beloved convents threatened by a law of 
spoliation passed by the Parliament of the new 
Italian Kingdom, and appealed to distinguished 
friends, such as W. E. Gladstone, to obtain some 
exemption for Monte Cassino, which he likewise 
procured later for the Abbey of Grottaferrata, the 
Sacro Speco of Subiaco, etc. Pained by these per- 
secutions Tosti refused a chair in the University of 
Pisa, but became later assistant archivist of the 
Vatican, under Leo XIII. This great p^e’s allocu- 
tion in May, 1887, inviting the Italian CJovemment 
to make peace, presided over by the former revolu- 
tionary, Crispi, rekindled Tosti’s patriotism . Deputed 
by the pope to negotiate the restoration of St. PauFs 
to the Benedictines, Tosti hoped to effect an official 
reconciliation of the Vatican and the Quirinal. 
Crispins impatience^ mutual opposition, the dis- 
trusts of French diplomatists, thwarted his noble 
eflPorts. and the too hopeful religious had to retract 
publicly his brochure, “La conciUazione”. He with- 
drew to Monte Cassino and undertook his “Della 
vita di S. Benedetto”. Moved the pope’s gener- 
ous appeal to the English in 1896, he renewed his 
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® a reunion of the 

^ BsLLBaHKiM in Kathohk, I (1899), 


Comm^. d% D. Tort.* (i«o™w C^mo‘' i8TOr’r'!^T'“- 

iuitf* e ie.ue rdojiuni col Ftemonte m 4t(t 


chxvio atoTo ital., »eries v/ XXL*24r8aa^'’Om^^4^^^ Toati m Ar^ 
cilmnone/ra V £tal%a e tl papato (MiiaJ*%07) 

Giuseppe Gallavresi. 

Abitinence Union of America. Catho- 
Lie. See Iemperancb Movements. 

possessive form otem, m 
the Ojibway dialect of the Algonquin stock of Anit^ 
ncan Indians; by some authorities spelled dodvme 
(Father de bmet), lodem (Father Petitot), Toodatm 
dodaxm, totam (J. Long); the original signification was 
apparently a person’s family or tribe, and in a nar- 
rower sense his belongings. 

Totemism constitutes " the group of superstitions 
and customs of which the totem is the centre. It, is 
defined as the intimate relation supposed to exist be- 
tween an individual or a group of individuals and a 
class of natural objects, i. e. the totem, by which the 
former regard the latter as identified with them in a 
mystical manner and in a peculiar sense thedr own 
belongings, so that they bear the name of the totem and 
show this belief in certain customs. The conviction 
of the intimate union constitutes the religious aspect 
of Totemisrn; the customs which result therefrom 
form its sociological aspect. If the union exists bf*- 
tween an individual ana a class of natural objects, we 
have individual Totemism. When it exists hotw^i^on a 
clan and a natural class we have clan Totemism. 
Frazer mentions sox Totemism, but that is jicouliar 
to Australia. The totem is most frequently an ani- 
mal species, more rarely a plant, occasionally an in- 
animate object, e. g. sun, wind, rock, etc. Totemism 
is widespread and developed among t,he American 
Indians and the aborigines of Australia. Traces of it 
are found in South Africa, in the Polynesian Islands, 
and among the Dyaks of India. Mauss says it does 
not exist in all savage races of our day (Ann('*e 
sociologic^ue, IV, 1899-1900) ; Ileinaeh maintains 
that it existed among the Greeks and Celts (Cultes, 
Mythes et Religions, II, Paris, 1905); Goinme, in 
the British Isles (Archaeological Rev., Ill, 1889); 
Thomas, in Wales (Rev. do I’histoire des religions, 
XXXVIII, 1898); Renel, among the Homans (Cultes 
militaires de Rome, Lyons, 1903). It is doubtful 
whether Totemism existed among the Aryan races, 
and the facts alleged can be explained by idolatry. 
Loret maintains that Totemism existed ampng the 
early Egyptians, but evidently confounds this belief 
with animal- worship. Robertson Smith holds that 
Totemism lies at the basis of the Semitic rehgions. 
Zapletal has opened up anew this problem, and ques- 
tions Smith’s conclusions. Evidence from animal 
names is now admitted to be a precarious support 
for the Totem theory. Frazer clearly shows that 
there are sacred animals and plants which are not 
totems; and Levy denies to Totemism any role among 
the early Hebrews. Hence the present writer rejects 
the opinion of A. Lang that in the education of man- 
kind Totemism has played a part 

I. History.— The phenomena of Totemism were 
first brought to the knowledge of the civilized world 
by the Jesuit missionaries to North America 
Mventeenth century- ^ The earliest «iccounts m Lhk- 
lish came from J. Long (Voyages and Travels, 
London 1791). Following these are accounts of 
Major & H. Long (ed. by Edwin James, I.ondon, 
1 Tames Warren Morgan, Schoolcraft, and Cat- 

iSf ’i-hS™™!.. >«• T" TCto.,’: 

travellers and missionaries ® Austra^. 

tanoe of Totemism m the ^ly ™ 

first pointed out by J. F. McLennan, who proposed as 


hypothMis that the ancient nations of tho 
^ peculiar kind of Fetiiihistn 
which finds its typical representation in 
Australia and of North America 
ho* J Oct.-Nov.. 1809; Feb., 1870: 

Studies m Ancient History”, l.ondon, 1890), On 
lines Robertson 8mith attemjitcd to show that 
I otemisin lay at the root of the Heinitic religions and 
thus the basis of the faith now embraced by the 
most civiliztHl nations of the world (‘‘Animal Woi^ 
Arabs” in “Cambridge Jour, of Phil.”, 
Kinship and Marriage in early Arabia”, 2nd 
London, 1903; “Religion of the Hemitics”, Fdin- 
“Sacrifice” in Kncyc. Brilannica, 9th 
ed.) ; h, H. Jevons went further and aHirnuHi that here 
are found the germs out of which all religion and aU 
material progress have been evolved (hit rod. to the 
History ot Religion, London, 189(1); hence Toteiriism 
was regarded as an established tht*ory with the foun- 
dation hud by McLennan and the superstructure by 
Irazer, 8mith, and Jevons. This thcniry is now re- 
jected by scholars. Father Brun, writing of French 
West Africa, says that Totemism does not anjMwasa 
preciHC stagt' of religious evolution exclusive of all 
other beliefs; it is simply an element of these beliefs. 
Murillier criticises Jevons (Revue de I’hist. des re- 
ligions, XXX VI). The investigation of Frans Boas 
among the Indians of North-west Canada and of 
Sjiencer and Gillen among the Australian alxirigines 
gave t hi' decisive blow to the theory and opened a new 
phase in the study of Totemism. Henco Hill-Tout 
says that Totemism is not the ideal and exact social 
or religious system of savage regimentation which 
some writers have triM to show. It is found among 
races varying much in modes of living, e. g. hunting, 
pastoral, agricultural, and industrial, and, bt'COiniiiK 
part of their varic'd belii'fs and customs, has appeared 
to assume differing forms. 

11. Origin. — Totemism must be simplo to tho 
savage mind, yet it is a puzzler to anthropologiata. A 
great mass of facts different and at times in seetning 
contradiction havi* been gathered in America and 
Australia, ;yet tho resemblances are so many and so 
close as to justify the classification under one (sommon 
name. Different explanations have been propoiied, 
and these have varioa as new data were added. There 
is scarcely any other class of social phenomena more 
difficult to explain. Frazer says a definition is only 
provisional and A. Lang resorts to “conjectures” and 
“guesses” (Secret of the Totem, p. 28). The discus- 
sion has produced a wealth of literature which hius 
served to exaggerate the real posit ion and influence of 
Totemism. The difficulty is to define the nature of 
the relation between the individual or clan and their 
totem. Hence: — 

(a) The Name-Theory.— Herhcrt Spencer classes 
Totemism under animal- worship and says its explur 
nation is found in the primitive custom of naming 
children after natural objects from some ntfcidenlal 
circumstances or fanciful resemblance, and then in 
confounding these metaphorical names or nicknames 
with the real objects, i. e. ancestors, and consequently 
paying to the animals the same rcverencxi they paid 
their ancestors. Hence a phase of anccator-worsbip 
founded on mistaking metaphors for facts (Prm. of 
Soeio!., I, xxii). Akin to the “nickname” theory of 
Spencer is the explanation of Lord Avebury. He 
views Totemism as nature-worship and it aro^ 
from the practice of naming individuals and then their 
families after particular animals: the individuak 
would look upon the animals at first with interest* 
then with respect, and at length with a sort of 
awe (Marriage, Totemism, and Religion, London, 
1911). A- Lang proposes the “sobriquet theory. 
He adopts the opinion of de la Veim that totems 
names imposed by outsiders to distinguish the mdi- 
Kmito from one another (Secret of th* 
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ToteocL pref.)> Hence he agrees with J. F. 
nan, Loret and Wake that totems were meiw 
ethmo attrihutesy symbols, or ensigns of ckns. A. K. 
Keane also holds that Totemism arose in ^^heralmc 
badges (Ethnology, 9). Max Mttller writes, ' A 
totem is a elan mark, then a clan name, then the name 
of the ancestor of the clan, and lastly the name of 
something worshipped by the clan'^ (Contributions 
to the Science of My thology^ 1, 201) . Lang, however, 
holds that the name came mto use before, not after, 
its pictorial representation, i. e., the clan mark. 
Pikler says the germ of Totemism is in the naming and 
has ‘'its origin^ germ not in relimon but in the prac- 
tical every-day needs of man”. Kisley also says that 
the totem is an ancient nickname, usual^ derived 
from some animal, of the supposed founder of the 
exogamous sept, now stripped of its personal associ^ 
tion and remembered solely in virtue of the part it 
plays in giving effect to the rule of exogany. In 
criticism it can be said that the name-theory fails to 
explain the intimate relation of the individu^ or clan 
to the totem. Hence Durkheim writes ”a totem is 
not only a name; it is first and above all a religious 
principle” C^Ann6e sociologique”, 1992, 119). 

Lang admits that his “theory is not in accordance 
with any savage explanations of the origin of the 
totem” (Social Origins, 188). Hewlett writes: “It 
seems most improbable that any such nicknames 
would have been adopted and nave given rise ^ to 
Totemism, nor do I know of a single instance in which 
such nicknames have been adopted. ” Reinach holds 
that animal names are an effect, not a cause of To- 
temism (Cultes, Mythes, et Religions, I, 22). Tyler 
says the theory is not vouched for by sufficient evi- 
dence (Primitive Marriage, II, 214). Boas distin- 
guishes three classes of tribal and of clan names, 
e. g. collective forms of the name of the ancestor, 
names of region inhabited and names of honour. 
Miss Fletcher says that with the Wezhishta gens of 
the Amaha names are classified as nikiet i. e. per- 
taining to the gens, “dream”, “fanciful” and “bor- 
rowed” names, and nicknames, and women never 
had more than one name which was of nikie class. 
Hill-Tout declares that the commonest of Indian 
names in British Columbia are not nicknames, but 
true pragnomina^ mostly given to infants shortly after 
birth before any resemblance is apparent or possible. 

(b) The Transmigration Theory, advocated by 
G. A. Wilkin, and also by Tylor (Jour. Anth. Inst., 
XXVIII, 1899), regards the totem as the bridge 
over the gap between a clan of men and a species 
of animals, so that they “become united in kin- 
ship and mutual alliance”. In criticism it maybe 
said that the notion of transmigration is not primitive, 
for with Tylor Totemism is regarded as primitive. 
Again the belief in transmigration is found among 
peoples who show no trace of Totemism, while it is 
unknown to the African Baganda and to most if 
not all of the North American Indians whose Totem- 
ism is clearly marked. Hence Frazer holds that 
Totemism and transmigration are distinct and 
independent. Finally, transmigration may enter 
into phases of Totemism under the form of the rein- 
carnation of ancestors; this, however, is not the origi- 
nal element but a corrupt^ phase round only occa- 
sionally and hence a later development. 

(c) The Economic Theory^ proposed in accord with 
those anthropologists who hold that the starting- 
point of social organization was the necessity of pro- 
curing food, appears in two forms. Dr. A. C. Haddon 
maintains that totems originally were the animal or 
plants on which the local groups of people chiefly 
subsisted and after which they were named by the 
neighbouring groups (“Rep. of the British Assoc.”, 
Beffast, 1902; “Folk Lore”, XIH, 393). But this 
theory fails to explain the existence of inanimate 
objects as totems. Again, Baldwin Spencer denies 


' jpBeialhBation of diet between tlie\local groups 
{Norths Tribes of Central Australia, p. 767). The 
second form was advocated by Prof. Frazer, who, 
following Spencer and Gillen (Jour. Anth. Inst., 
XXVIII, 1899, 273), taught that Totemism is not 
so much a reli^ous as an economic system, and held 
that it originated as a system of magic designed to 
supply a community with the necessities of life, 
especially food and drink. Thus each totem group 
performs magic ceremonies called intichiuma for the 
multiplication of the totem-plant or animal. Hence 
the prime duty of a totem clan was to provide a 
supply of its totem-animal or plant for consumption 
by the rest of the trib^ and thus ensure a plentiful 
supply of food (“Fort. Rev.”, April and May, 1899). 
Frazer afterwards rejected this theory as too complex, 
and says that probaoly the co-operative communities 
of totemic magicians in Australia are developments 
of Totemism rather than its germ (Totemism and 
Exogamy, IV, p. 67). In fact the economic theory 
does not account for the sense of kinship between 
man and animal, and the belief prevailing in places 
that the clan is descended from the animal. 

(d) The External Soul Theory^ earlier propounded 
by Prof. Frazer, i. e., the possibility of depositing the 
souls of living people for safety in external objects 
such as animals or plants, but not knowing which 
individual of the species is the receptacle of his soul, 
the savage spares the whole species from a fear of 
injuring unwittingly the particular individual with 
which his fate is bound up (“Golden Bough”, II, 
London, 1890). Frazer rejected this theory on the 
ground that it was not confirmed by subsequent 
research. 

(e) The Conc^tion Theory is the third and last 
explanation of Frazer. He says Totemism has its 
source in the savage ignorance of paternity, and is a 
primitive explanation of conception and childbirth, 
viz. that conception is due to a spirit of an ancestor 
entering the body of a woman, that she associates it 
with the object which was nearest her when the child 
was first felt in the womb, and that this object is 
regarded as the deserted receptacle of the spirit. 
And since the spirits of people of one particular totem 
are believed to congregate in one spot, and the natives 
know these spots, the totem of the child can easily 
be determined (“Totemism and Exogamy ”, IV, 67). 
In criticism we may say that the theory is based on 
the beliefs of the Arunta tribe in Austrafia, that, while 
van Gennep holds to Arunta primitiveness, A. Lang 
considers it a decadent sport (Secret of the Totem, 
appendix), that Spencer and Gillen testify to changes 
in Arunta Totemism, that it does not explain Totem- 
ism in its wide extent, and finally that these beliefs 
find another and a much better esrolanation. 

(f) The ManitoUf or Guardian Spirit^ Theory ^ firet 
proposed by the Jesuit missionaries to North America 
in the seventeenth century and revived in our day by 
Dr. Franz Boas, Miss Alice Fletcher, Father Morice, 
Mr. Hill-Tout, and J. Owen Dorsay, teaches that the 
manitou of the individual has developed into the 
totem of the clan . This can be explainea in two ways. 
First by real inheritance, e. g. the guardian spirit of 
an ancestor is transmitted to his descendants. Hence 
the clan totem is the hereditary manitou of a family. 
Dr. Boas states that the guardian spirit of the North 
Pacific Coast becomes hereditary. Father Brun says 
that the Totemism of French West Africa is essen- 
tially familial in the sense of the Roman gens, A. 
Lang objects to the inheritance of the personal totem 
by the clan on the ground that mother descent is 
more primitive than paternal descent. ^ But the 
objection assumes that Totemism is primitive: a 
contention by no means established. Frazer says 
the clans would be stable and permanent even with 
mother descent, if the husband took up his abode 
with the wife's people or the wife remained at home 
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and Exogamv* ll loa t»\ h* 
atetea that this condition ie true of t-lio 
wh^clMsare permanent even with mother Senf’ 
HiU-Tqut writes that in North-West Cana<ir the 
totem 18 h^ita^ either from father to m the 
pater^ right, or from the man to his sister’sohMren 
m the maternal right. For even under matenal 

right the he«d of the clan is invariably a man the 

elder male relative on the maternal side. Thus e 
founders of families and of totem-crests are as invari- 
ably men under matriarchy as under patriarrhv: in 
the former, indirectly through the man’s sister in 

Can^a, IX, XI, B.A.A.S., London, 1889). Frazer 
points out that among th« Melanesians, where mot her- 
km prevails, the nearest male relative of the children 
19 the mother’s brother (loc. cit,, II, 74). And 
Swanton says of the Tlingit shamans that spirits 
descended from uncle to nephew. The great diffi- 
culty with the real inheritance theory is that it does 
not explain enough. It may account in places for 
the change of the personal totem of an ancestor into 
the clan totem, but it fails to tell how or why the same 
totem is held by different clans or tribes or stocks not 
connected by ties of blood-relationehip. The natural 
explanation is that the fauna and flora of a country 
are substantially the same, and individuals in different 
parts belonging to different tribes could in the usual 
way acquire a totem which they would transmit to 
their descendants. Thus with members of the same 
clan there would be the same totem with consanguin- 
ity, With members of different clans having the 
same totem there would not be consanguinity but a 
kind of relationship based in the possession of the 
same. Hence Dr. Fison writes of the Australians: 
"All men of the same generation who bear the same 
totem are triballv brothers, though they may belong 
to different and widely separated tribes” (quoted 
by Lang, Secret of the Totem”, 45). If therefore 
real inheritance be supplemented by supposed inheri- 
tance, it can ^ be eafely maintained that the elan 
totem, taken in its widest extent, is a development 
or extension of the individual totem or manitou 
through real or supposed inheritance. The nature 
of the supposed inheritance becomes clear from the 
following. 

III. Natoiib. — T he basis of Toteraism is the ani- 
mistic conception of nature. The life revealed in 
living things, the forces manifested by physical 
objects are ascribed to spirits animating them or 
dwelling therein. There is indeed nothing in 
nature’, writes Charlevoix, “if we can believe the 
savages, which haa not its spirit” (“Histoire de la 
Nouv. France”, Paris, 1744, VI, 67), The feeling 
of weakness in the midst of powers and forces greater 
than his own leads him to seek union with one or more 
of these powers. It becomes his guide and support; 
its power is added to his; its life or “e^cnce or 
“mystery” becomes part of his very own, he w callea 
by its name, and some part of its physical emb^imen t 
is viewed as his most valued possession, as the mark 
of his spirit protector and the sign of his strength- 
ened life^ i. e his "medicine” or “mystery”. 'Thus 
savAges believe themselves endowed with the qualities 
of their totems. Thus we can undcratand the birt* 
and death ceremonies of the totem tnbt^ the facts 
that in the tribal dances and ceremony the indivi 
uals imitate in action or cortume the 
and habits of their totems. So 
stand the respect or reverence which the individual 
has for his totem, the intimate, 
between them, the fact that he 
kin and calls them brothers, Md as far as 

himself with them Thus he savage wdh 
a totem has his own human life and strength ^ 

Bpirit-life and strength of the "Xm of 

totem he possesses. For, as with the natives oi eriv- 


*• *• ^ "esBeBoe" or 
f**® totem, not themem outwaKi 
I™!?. 1 ? ""I. He either has this 

8piril.-hfe actuallv and habitually oompenetratins 
^d augmmUn^ his own natural powers or at leam 
possesses the r^t to invoke the spirit-life to the 
augraeutatmn of Jiis natural powers m time of need, 
e. g. im Indian m a canoe, seeing the enemy nuninfl 
upon him, reverently calls upon his totem, e. g. saw? 
pill duck, and receives such additianaj atrenj^ that 
ne socm escapes his pursuers (Fraser, “Totemiwm and 
Lxogmijy , in, p. s^5). In the former ease the 
i)088(mL(m of the sidrit-life is habitual and ean be 
conceived as passing to his deseemdants; in the latter 
ca«? It 18 occasionally present and therefore need not 
be hereditary. 1 o iK>twe88 intact this spirii-lile, or 
at least to keep the claim to its atiiiist.ance clear smd 
unhampertMi, seems to be the reason for the r^^Kular 
religious ceremonies practised in regard to the totem. 

I urtljcrmore, in studying the illation of the spirit- 
life of t-he totem to the natural life of the individual, 
wo can conceive that the latter is at times more proini- 
n^fc and at times the spirit-life is principally cou^ 
sidered. In the former case the members of th<f 
tolernic dan are united, not only in the p oseess iop 
of the same common spirit-life, but through ties of 
TOUsanguinity. by participation in a common human 
life. In the latter case the me^tubers of the totem 
elan would not of necessity he related to one another 
by blood, but would consider themselves relatives 
by a common participation in the spirit-life of the 
same totem. Thus we can understand why some 
tribes have both (dan and individual totems, and 
af^ain why some clans have two or more totems. 
Finally, in the theory that the clan totem is the 
natural development of the individual totem, the con- 
tention of some scholars that the term tatem should 
be reserved to the clan totem is of little moment » 
Thus van Clcnnep, E. B. Tylor, and I*ang hold that 
the clan totem alone deserves the name; and IVarer 
now advocates the opinion of van Geimep (Totemism 
and Exogamy, III, 456). 

Hence Totemism, like Fedishiem and Bhanuwistn, 
is based on Animism, but differs from them in the 
way the Bpirits are conceived to enter into the lives 
of men and manifcMsit their power. Miss Kingslsy^ 
however, maintains that Totemism is baaed on toe 
pantheistic conception of the universe, which 
says was held by the American Indianii. But th» 
is not correct. The Indians always made a distinc- 
tion between the Hpirit-life of the totem and the ordi- 
nary human life or strength of men. The former wa« 
considered gacred, mysterious, mystic, supematural. 
This is shown by the terms used to designate the 
spirit-life, e. g. wakan ot the Dakotas, (frmda of the 
Iroquois, ilokmla of the Kwatiutl Indians. Domy 
says that an Indian’s ufakaneA is considered inipirra 
and as possi*8sing supernatural power. Thus the 
Indian's “mt^dicinc bag” is his “mysterv bag”, 
writes Gatlin, and Dr . Hoffman tells us that t-he young 
Algonquin receivcB from the Great Mysttiry fcha 
particular animal form he might adopt as his guardian 
mystery, and this becomes his advisor, monitor, and 
intcrcesfKir with the superior mmidoa. 

The real nature of Totemism, therefore, is tns 
savage conception of a twofold power or life or 
strene^h in the individual, i- e. his human life plus the 
spirit-life of the totem. But the measum m 
the spirit-life enters into the human life of the tot^te 
individual varies in different tribes and rpes, 

...ior. fiifRculties exwrienccd by students of 


rise to the difficulties experienced by students it wA 
subiect Thus we have the spirit-life holding a «ib- 
OTdinnte position in n-lation to tte human ot 
the gpirit-life so prominent that, the humaB •• 
atobS by it and cmsequently iano^aad (ot- 
BottiTor we find both the spirit li& tad At hun^ 
irwaUy recogaiwd but « 
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manner. In the first case the human element pre- 
dominates and descent is reckoned by human genera- 
tion. Miss Fletcher assures us that the Omahas do 
not hold descent from the totem animals; and Father 
Brun says the same is true of the natives in West 
Sudan. Boas writes that the Kwatiutl Indians do 
not consider themselves to be descendants of the 
totem; they believe the totem came from an ancestor 
who had an adventure with an animal which he took 
as his totem and transmitted to his clan; and that the 
connexion between the totem and the clan has become 
so slight that it has degenerated into a crest. The 
Tlingit do not believe in descent from the totem, yet 
count the totem as their relative or protector, as e. g. 
Indians of the Wolf totem implore the wolves: ^^we 
are your relations, pray do not hurt us.^* Hence 
Powell's statement, that the totem of the clan is 
considered to be the progenitor or protot 3 rpe of the 
clan, is not universally true. This also solves the 
difficulty experienced by Hill-Tout, who says that 
the Totemism of British Columbia appears to differ 
in important and characteristic features from the 
Totemism of peoples elsewhere. 

In the second case, where the spirit-life is considered 
as absorbing the human life, the fact of human gener- 
ation is ignored and forgotten. Thus, e. g. among 
the Aruntes human paternity is unknown. They 
believe that conception is the entrance of the spirit 
of an ancestor into the body of a woman, and thus 
every child born is the reincarnation of an animal or 
plant ancestor. In the olden times the totemic 
ancestors were families or groups of families who lived 
in some definite part of the tribal territory. Some 
would be swans, others dogs, kangaroos, snakes, etc. 
They carried with them sacred stones called churinga, 
i. e. soul or spirit-life. Upon death the spirit-life 
would remain in the churinga and would haunt the 
place where these were. In the course of time all the 
camping-places, water-holes, large rocks, springs, 
hills, trees, etc., would be thronged with spirits of all 
kinds. The exact locality of these ancestral spots, 
with the specific kind of spirits dwelling there, was 
known from oral tradition. In virtue of the spirit- 
life, these spots were considered as related to one 
another in the same way that human beings are 
related, e. g. a soakage may be the mother’s brother 
of a certain hill, a rock may be the father of a particu- 
lar sand-hill, a tree may be the brother of a sand-hole, 
etc. If in passing a particular spot a woman feels 
the quickening of the child, she ascribes it to the fact 
that an ancestral spirit of that spot has at that 
moment entered her body. The object, e. g. stone, 
piece of wood, etc., that met her eye at that moment 
IS carefully taken as the churinga of the child and 
placed in the secret store-house of the tribe kept for 
that purpose. Thus the totem of the child will be 
the totem of the spot whence the churinga was taken. 
Hence there could be children of the same parents all 
possessing different totems. 

In the third case, where both the spirit-life of the 
totem and the human life of the individual are recog- 
nized but in a confused manner, we find the explana- 
tion of another class of beliefs and myths which have 
athered around Totemism. Thus we can understand 
ow the North American Indians, in explanation of 
their origin, c?in neglect the human so that in the 
remote past it is lost in the animal. Thus Indians of 
the Wolf totem say they are descended from wolves, 
of the Crane totem from cranes, of the Turtle totem 
from turtles, etc. So too we can see how they were 
led to believe that their ancestors were monstrosities 
endowed with superhuman powers, e. g. Salish tribes, 
or were transformed human or semi-human, e. g. 
Urabunna or creatures partaking of both human axid 
animal natures with power of transforming them- 
selves into animal or human shapes at wm, e. g. 
Northern Australian tribes, or of retransforming them- 


selves, e. g. Iroquois (Hesitt, ‘^Iroquois Cosmology” 
in **2l8t Am. R^. of Bur. of EthnoL”, Washington, 
1904, p. 219). On this hypothesis we can grasp the 
myths of mixed generation so universal among totemic 
peoples and see also why the Haides, in venerating 
the tUer-whale, blend in their belief the actual animed 
and the demon Skana suppo^ to be embodied in it. 

IV. Personal Totem, i. e. manitou of Algon- 
quins, tu kimnek of Tlingit, augud of Torres Straits, 
8ulia of British Columbia, bunjan of south-east Aus- 
tralia, ari of north-east Australia, (ruharre of West 
Australia, cUai and tamaniu of Melanesia, nyarong 
of Borneo, nagiMl of South America^ tamanous of 
Twana Indians, is not hereditary; it is acquired by 
the individual and it is his own personal property, 
whereas the clan totem is considered the possession 
of the clan. It is obtained either accidentally, as 
when a savage believes that he owes his life to an 
animal which he immediately takes as his totem; or 
bestowed at birth, e. g. in Central America by the 

arents casting a horoscope; or bestowed on the youth 

y old wise men, e. g. Sioux; or re^larly at the pu- 
berty ceremonies. On reaching this age the young 
Indian goes off alone to the forest and wanders for 
days without food except roots, etc. After a time 
when asleep he sees in a dream the animal which is 
to be his guardian. It or its spirit comes to him. 
Ever after ne wears on his person the object seen^ or 
some portion of it^ which is known as nis medicine. 
Catlin describes this in detail. The Salish word sulia^ 
from wZia, i. e. to dream, indicates the ordinarv 
method by which it is obtained. Boas says that with 
the Kwatiutl Indians the personal totem must be 
selected from the totems of the clan, hence the num- 
ber is limited. 

V. Religious Aspect. — Totemism has both a 
religious and a social aspect. These aspects vary; 
thus with the interior Australian tribes the religious 
aspect is predominant; with the coastal tribes the 
social aspect prevails. Lord Avebury and Spencer 
hold that Totemism began as a social system only, 
and that the superstitious regard for the totem is an 
aftergrowth. A. Lang, failing to grasp the religious 
meaning of the totem, has helped to popularize this 
view. McLennan and Robertson Smith teach that 
the religious reverence for the totem was ordinal. 
Father Morice says that Totemism among the Ddnds 
is ei^ntially and exclusively connected with their 
religious system. Investigation into the nature of 
Totemism shows this to be the true opinion. Durk- 
heim holds the totem to be a god. This is a mistake. 
The respect paid to the totem is like that given to 
relatives or brothers; it is his friend and helper, not 
his superior. Frazer says Totemism has done little 
to foster the higher forms of religion, and Murillier 
does not admit the possibility of any transition from 
Totemism to any other stage of religious evolution. 
McGee quotes Darsey, that among the Sioux totems 
were reverenced rather than worshipped. Frazer at 
first maintained the religious aspect of Totemism 

Totemism”, Edinburgh, 1887); now he denies this 
(Totemism and Exogamy, 1911, IV, 6). He sajrs 
the key to the Totemism of Australian natives is 
furnished by the Intichiuma ceremonies; and as these 
ceremonies, peculiar to each totem poup, are per- 
formed with spells and enchantments mr the multipli- 
cation of the totem animal, therefore in its oripn 
Totemism is i^ply an organized and co-operative 
system of magic devised for economic purposes. The 
criticism is that this view is superficial ana unsatisfac- 
tory, that investigations show the Australian savage 
life to be saturated with the belief in spirits, e. g. the 
explanation of conception and birth, and that whereas 
the Intichiuma ceremonies on the surface may appear 
to be for the multiplication of the totem anunid and 
thus secure a food supply, yet if we study them in the 
background of the belief in spirits, their purposes more 
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muluplicaUon ot kangaroos, we are not warranted 
m Btaimg that kangaroo animals are in 
for members of this clan are also called KMg“’ 
Hence the mulUpUcation of the human specif^v 
be intended, so that the Kangaroo spirits may be 
reinct^ated. This seems to te contaied bf tte 
rites having a rrference to human generation per- 
foTOM at the puberty or Engwura ecrenionics 
i he mam features in the religious aspect of Totem- 
ism are shown m the rites and ceremonies performed 
with a view to show or to attain identity with the 
totem, (a) Thus at solemn totemic festivals the 
totem animal is sacrified and eaten even by its own 
clan. In Australia the eating of the totem animal 
was considered essential to the rites for the multipli- 
cation of the totem. Hill-Tout says that in British 
Columbia these ceremonies would last through the 
winter and the people would be grouped according to 
their totems, thus changing the usual form of tribal 
organization, (b) By adoption of personal names 
referring to the appearance or habits of the totem 
animal, (c) By dressing in the skin or other parts of 
the totem animal, wearing badges, masks, crest-lmts 
of the totem, arranging hair, painting face or body, 
tattooing and mutilating the body so as to resemble 
the totem; so also totems are painted or carved on 
weapons, canoes, huts, etc. From this custom wc 
have the totem poles decorated with crests of clan 
and personal totems^ and with red crosses represent- 
ing the ghosts of their vanquished foes, who are to be 
their slaves in the other world, (d) By dances and 
songs as dramatic performances of the myth relating 
to the acquisition of the spirit protector. ((‘) By con- 
sulting totems as auguries, e. g. the Algonquins and 
natives of Torres Straits. 


VI. Social. Aspect. — In its social asiiect (a) the 
totem is generally taboo to the men.bers of the clan. 
They could not kill it or eat its flesh. An exception 
is in the solemn totemic ceremonies. According to 
traditions the Australians in earlier times regularly 
killed and ate their totem. This is not now the cus- 
tom. The American Indian will address an apology 
to his totem before killing it. The Melanesian is 
supposed to have peculiar success in hunting his 
totem animal. Hill-Tout says the Salish tribes con- 
sidered the real sulia to be a spirit or mystery-bcin^, 
though it might take the form of an animal and it 
could not be killed or hurt if the anjmal were slain, 
hence the hunter did not respect the life of the totem; 
in fact he was considered more successful in hunting 
his sidia animals than other men. Again, on the 
African Gold Coast a hunter of the Leopard family 
would not hesitate to kill a troublesome leopard, but 
he would put oil in the wounds (Haroer in “Jour. 
Anth. Inst.’^ XXXVI). 

(b) Among the Iroquois and the Southern Mewuks 
of California the totem governs the choice of partners 
in games, the placing and treatment of visitors. 

m) The main social feature of Totemism is shown 
in binding together the members of the totem clans. 
All members of the totem clan regard one another as 
kinsmen and brothers, and are bound to mutual help 
and protection. Tylor says every Indian looked for 
and found hospitality in a hut where he saw his own 
totem figured and, if he was taken captive in war , his 
clansmen would ransom him (Jour. Anth. Inst., 
XXVIII). Morgan shows the superiority of the 
totem bond over the tribal bond among the Hoquois, 
In the Torres Straits warfare could not airect the 
friendship of the totem-brethren. Yet Haiper says 
that on the Gulf Coast a man cannot safely visit a 
person of the same totem belonging to an unfriendly 
tribe, nor does he hesitate to kill another having the 
same totem as himself. 


(d) In the social phase must be viewed the seoret 

^ pi^valent among the American 

(e) hord holds that in totemic obligations we are 

confronted with the beginnings of aulboniy (“Annals 
Y V of Foliucal and bocial Science'*, 

it Bhdadelphia, 1904). Jevons and liemaoh 
leach that llie totem clan is the earliest social organi- 
zation known in the evolution of society (Folk Lore, 
A) l^ret sees m Totenusm the explanation of the 
e^ly Lgyptian hier<^lyphics, and says it is the parent 
of writing (Muat^ Guimet, XIX, 1904-05). Fraser 
^ys that it had an indirect influence on agriculture, 
the domestication of animals and the use of metals, 
that Its influence on economic progress appears to be 
httle more than a sh^owy conjecture, but it has done 
something for pictorial and plastic art, e. g. in totemic 
represenUtions (Totemism and Exogamy, IV. 

Brun, however, warns us that al- 
though certain social institutions are placed under the 
protection of totemic beliefs, the social institutions 
as a whole are not based upon Totemism. The truth 
18 that Totemism, like any other belief which enters 
into the life of a people, has an infiuenoe on their 
culture. 

(f) The influence of Totemism is shown also in the 
birth, marriage, and death ceremonies. Thus, e. g. 
a child of the Ottawa dtM»r clan on the fifth day after 
birth was painted with red sjiotfl or stripes in imitation 
of a fawn; the bride and groom in the Kolong red-dog 
clan of Java were rubbed before marriage with the 
ashes of a rod-dog’s bones; a member of the Amaha 
buffalo clan was on dying wrapped in a buffalo robe, 
etc. 

VI 1. Exogamy. — Tlie relation of exogamy to 
Totemism is a problem of great difficulty, and will 
iic>t be completely soIvchI until the origin <>i exogamy 
is definitely established. It is a fact that the custom 
prevails in many tribes that a man cannot marry a 
woman of his own totem, but must seek a wife from 
another totem clan. Hence many writers inferred 
that Toicmisin and exogamy existed together as 
different sides of the same institution. Thus A. Lang 
regards exogamy as the essential feature of Totemism. 
Hill-Tout takes issue with him maintaining that it is 
accidental or secondary, that the possession of the 
same totem becomes a bar to marriage only hecause 
it marks kinship by blood, which is the real bar. 
Lang by totem means “the hereditary totem of the 
exogamous clan” and admits that if we take totem 
in its wider extent as comprehending the “personal** 
totem, the “secret society” totem and the “tribal’* 
totem, then members of these totem groups can intor- 

S (ibid.. p. 204). McLennan and Kobertson 
held that Totemism is found generally in con- 
nexion with exogamy, but must be older than exog- 
amy. This view has been confirmed by the investiga- 
tions of Spencer and Gillen among the Australian 
savages. They teach that I’otcmism is a primary and 
exogamy a secondary feature, and give traditions 
proving the existence of totems long before that of 
exogamous groups, and that when the latter did arise, 
the totems were not affected by them. Hence the 
exogamous class is a social organization totally differ- 
ent in origin and nature from the totemic clan, ana 
not a mere extension of it, although they have crossed 
and blended in many places. Again Toteimsm and 
exogamy are found existing separately. Father Brun 
says the totemic clans of the Sudan are not exoga^ 
moufl. Dr. Rivers points out that the natives 
Banks Islands have pure Totemism and pure exogamy 
existing side by side without influencing each other. 

Different theories have been proposed to weount 
for the origin of exoganijr. We^rmark Bays it 
in the aversion to mamage betwegi blood relative 
or near kin, i. e. in horror ^incest, is 

ably the true solution. McLennan holds that exog- 
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amy was due originally to scarcity of women, which 
obliged men to seek wives from other groups, i. e. 
marriage ^ c^mture, and this in time grew into a 
custom. Durkheim derives exogamy from Totem- 
ism, and says it arose from a religious respect for the 
blood of a totemic clan, for the clan totem is a god and 
is especially in the blood. Morgan and Howitt mmn- 
tain that exogamy was introduce to prevent marriage 
between blo^ relations: especially between brother 
and sister, which had been common in a previous 
state of promiscuity. Frazer says this is the true 
solution, that it really introduced group marriage, 
which is an advance to monogamy, and that the most 
complete record of this is the classificatory system of 
relationship. Lang, however, denies there is any 
group marriage, and says the so-called group marriage 
IS only tribe-regulated licence. Hill-Tout writes that 
exogamous rules arose for political reasons by mar- 
riage treaties between the groups. Darwin denies 
primitive promiscuous intercourse, and says exogamy 
arose from the strongest male driving the other males 
out of the group. This is also the opinion of Lang, 
Atkinson, and Letourneau. 

Je$uit Relations, ed. THWAtTRa (73 vole., Cleveland, 1896- 
1901); Spbnckr and Gillen, Native Tribes of Cent. Australia 
(London, 1890); Idem, Northern Tribes of Cent, Australia (Lon- 
oon, 1904); Boas. Social Organisation and Secret Societies of the 
KwatiuU Indians m Rept. of the U. S. National Museum for 1895 
(Washington, 1897); Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy (London, 
i910); Lang, Secrcl of the Totem (Ix)ndon, 1905) ; Idem, Totem- 
ism in Encyd. Britannica (11th edition); Idem in Folk Lore, 
XIII (1902); McGee, Sioux Indians in 15th Ann. Report of the 
Bur. of Ethnology (Washington, 1897); Matthews in American 
Antiquarian, XXVin, 81, 140; Friend-Pbrbiha in Jour, of 
Asiatic Soc. of Bengal, LXXIII, p. 3, n. 3, p. 39; Cook in Jewish 
Quart. Rev. (April, 1902); HilLtTout in Royal Soc, of Canada, 
1901, vol. VII; Mbrriam in Amer. Anthropologist, new ser., 

X (1908); DE Marzan in Anihropos, II (1907); Brun, ibid., V 
(1910); Levy in Rev, des dudes juives, XLV (1902); Tontain in 
Rev. ae Vhisi. des religions (Paris, 1908) ; Hartland in Folk Lore, 

XI (1900); Jevons, ibid., X (1899); Cuoq, Lex. de la langue 
algonquine (Montreal, 1885); Howitt, Native Tribes of South- 
East Australia (Ixindon, 1904); Fletcher and La Flbsche in 
27th Arm. Report of the Bur. of Ethnology (Washington, 1911); 
Dorsay in 1$th Ann. Report of Bur. of Eth. (Washington, 1897); 
Idem in 3rd Ann. Report of Bur. of Eth. (Washington, 1884); 
Idem m 11th Ann. Report of Bur. of Eth. (Washington, 1894); 
SwANTON in 26th Ann. Report of the Bur. of Eth. (Washington, 
1908); Moricb in Trans, of the Canadian Inst., IV (1892-93); 
Idem in Ann. Archeol. Report 1905 (Toronto); Rioos, Dakota- 
English Dictionary (Washington, 190O); Catun, Letters and 
Notes on the Manners, Customs and Condition of the N. Amer. 
Indians (London, 1844); Hoffman in 14th Ann. Report of the 
Bur. of Eth, (Washington, 1896) ; Moricb, Hist, of the Northern 
Interior of Brit. Columbia (London, 1907); Hill-Tout, Brit, 
North America (London, 1907). 

John T. Driscoll. 


Totonao Indians^ one of the smaller cultured 
nations of ancient Mexico, occupying at the time of 
the Spanish conquest the coast province of Totoni- 
capan, comprehending all except the northern border 
of the present State of Vera Cruz, together with the 
Zacatlan district in Puebla. Within this territory 
they had some fifty towns, with a total population of 
pernaps a quarter of a million. Their capital, Cem- 
poala, about five miles inland from the present city of 
Vera Cruz, had a population of about 25,000. In 
spite of wars, epidemics, and oppressions they still 
number about 100,000. 

The Totonac were the first natives whom Cortes 
met on landing in Mexico in 1519. According to 
their own traditions, they had come from the north- 
west nearly eight centuries earlier, and had main- 
tained an independent kingdom — of which the names 
of the successive kings are on record — until sub- 
jugated by the Aztec only about twenty-five years 
brfore the arrival of the Spaniards. Being compell^ 
by their conquerors to the payment of a heavy tribute 
and to other exactions, including the frequent seizure 
of their people for slaves or for sacrifice in the bloody 
Aztec rites, they were ripe for revolt, and their king, 
Chicomacatt, ea^rly welcomed Cortes and promised 
the support of his fifty thousand warriors against 
Montezuma. 


Enoeuraised by Cort6e, Kint CSdobmaoatt as- 
serted his mdep^dence by seizing the Mexican tax- 
gatherers then in his country, but was restrained 
by the Spanish commander from sacrificing them to 
the idols. They gave willing help in laying the 
foundations of the city of (Villa Rica de la) Vera 
Cruz, which Cortes made his starting point for the 
advance upon the Mexican capital. As a final test 
of their friendship and obedience, Cortes commanded 
the destruction of the wooden images of the gods in 
the peat pyramid temple of Cempoala, where every 
day human victims were sacrificed, their hearts being 
tom out and placed upon the altars of the gods, the 
blood sprinkled upon the idols and the walk or the 
temple, and the dismembered limbs borne away to be 
served up in a cannibal feast. Notwithstanding the 
protest of the king and the fierce opposition of the 
priests and their retainers, the order was ewied out 
by a detachment of Spanish soldiers. The idok were 
thrown down to the foot of the temple and burned. 
According to Bancroft (see bibl.), when their pagan 
temple was cleansed Olmedo preached the Christian 
Faitn and celebrated Mass before the assembled 
natives. The contrast between the simple beauty 
of this impressive ceremony and their own bloody 
worship made a deep impression on the minds of the 
natives, and at the conclusion those who desired were 
baptized. So Christianity achieved its first victory 
in Mexico. 

In the subsequent events, culminating in the taking 
of the city of Mexico and the downfall of the Aztec 
empire, the Totonac took active part with the Tlas- 
calans as allies of the Spaniards, giving ready alle- 

f iance alike to the new rulers and the new religion, 
n 1526 their territory of Vera Cruz was combined 
with Tlascala, Tabasco, and Yucatan into a bishopric 
with seat at Tlascala under Bishop Juliano Carets, 
Dominican (d. 1542). The work of Christianizing 
was given over chiefly to the Dominicans, who had 
convents at Vera Cruz, Puebla, and Goazacoalco, 
and who led the fight against Indian slavery (see 
Casas, Bartolom^ de las). Franciscans, Augus- 
tinians, and other orders were ako represented in 
the Indian work. The Jesuits in the diocese confined 
their attention to whites and negroes. In 1575-77 
the Totonac, in common with all the other tribes of 
Southern Mexico, were ravaged by the mysterious 
matlalzahuatl epidemic, estimated to have destroyed 
two millions of the native race. About the year 
1600, in accordance with a viceregal scheme of con- 
centration, the entire population of Cempoala was 
removed to a new site, ana the ancient capital thence- 
forth sank to the level of a village. 

The modern Totonac of Puebla and Vera Cruz are 
industrious farmers, their chief crop being sugar 
cane, from which they manufacture sugar m their 
own mills. They are ako expert fishermen. Their 
houses are of pole framework plastered with clay 
on the outside and thatched with grass. They wear 
cotton garments of native pattern and weaving. 
They are much given to dances and festivals, both 
church festivak and their own, particularly the Cos- 
tumbre, an interesting survival of an old sacrifical 
rite in which seeds and portions of earth sprinkled 
with the blood of fowk Killed for the occasion are 
distributed to the various fields. Aside from this 
and some other folklore customs, they are all 
Catholics, and strongly attached to their religious 
teachers. 

The Totonac language, although considered by Saha- 
gun and Orozco y Berra to be connected with that of 
their next neighbours, the Huastec, of Mayan stock, 
is held by Bnnton to be of independent stock, but 
with considerable borrowings from Huastec and Aztec. 
It is spoken in four principal dialects and lacks the 
sound of r. Of the published works in the language 
the most important are the ^'Arte y Vocabulano ae 
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b ieiigtA^tot^ca” and the “Gramatica et Lexieon 
Lmgiue MejacM®, Totonaquae et Huastec®” (the 
lattOT prmt^ m Mexico, 1660) by the Francisc^ 
n^ion^, Fr Andres de Olmos (d 1571), noted ^ 
1m mMtery of several of the native loneuaKes An 
AfK manual by Fr Francisco DoS^es 
pubhshed m Puebla, 1762, and a catechism and 
extended vocabularies in two dialects by the same 
afterward, with a reprint in Puebla 
1837, Punen tel gives a sketch of the language in 
his Cuadro Descriptive ", 1 (Mexico, 18()2-t)5* 
1874;“75). Much manuscript material, linguistic and 
rehgious, remains unpublished. 

of the Pacific States (San Francisco. 
1882) , Idem, Htat. of Mexico (San Iranciaco, 1886-88); Bkinton. 
Ammeon Race (New York, 1891) ; Piluno. Proofsheets of a Bibl 
^ the Lange, of the North. Am. Inde. (Bur. Am. Ethnoloav* 
WaBhmgtpn, 1885); Prebcott. Hist. Conquest of Mexico (New 
York^and London. 1843); Sahaoitn, Hiatoria General de Nueva 
BapafUi (Mexico, 1829) ; Starr, Ethnography of Southern Mexico 
in Proceedings of the Davenport Academy of Sciences, VIII (Daven- 
port, 1901). 

James Mooney 


Touchet, George Anselm, b. at Stalbridge, Dor- 
set; d. about 1689. He was second son of Mervyn, 
twelfth Lord Audley, second Earl of Castlehaven, and 
a man of profligate life; his first wife was Elizabeth 
Barnham. He was professed as a Benedictine at St. 
Gregory's, Douai, 22 Nov., 1643, taking the name 
Anselm in religion. Being sent on the mission in tlie 
south of England, he was finally appointed (chaplain 
to Queen Catherine of Braganza in 1671. In that 
capacity he lived at Somerset House till 1675, when 
he was banished. Dodd states that he was expressly 
excluded from the succession to the Earldom of Castl(> 
haven by the Act of Parliament which in 1678 con- 
firmed the earldom to his elder brother James. While 
living in London he published a book called “Histor- 
ical Collections out of several grave Protestant His- 
torians concerning the Changes in religion, and the 
strange confusions following, etc.” (1674; 2nd ed., 
1686), and in 1680 he issued “The Secret Paths of 
Divine Love”, translated by him from the French of 
Constantine Barbason. 

Dodd, Church History, III (BrusselB vere Wolverhampton, 
1737-1742) ; Kirk, Biographies of English Catholics (I.iOndon, 
1909); Oliver, Collections (London, 1857); Weij)on, Chronolog- 
ical Notes (London, 1881); Snow, Necrology of the English Bene- 
dictines (London, 1883); Cooper in Diet. Nat. Biog.; Gillow, 
BihL Diet. Eng. Caih. 

Edwin Burton. 


Toul. See Nancy, Diocese of. 

Toulon. See Fr^jus, Diocese of. 

Toulouse, Archdiocese of (Tolosensis), in- 
cludes the Department of Haute-Garonne. As re- 
established by the Concordat of 1802 it included the 
Departments of Haute-Garonne and Ari^ge, at which 
time the archbishop joined to his own the title of 
Auch, jurisdiction over Auch being given to the Dio- 
cese of Agen, also the title of Narbonne, an archdio- 
cese over which jurisdiction went by the Conewdat to 
the Diocese of Carcassonne, and the title of Aim, oyer 
which, though formerly an archdiocese, jurisdiction 
went by the^ncordat to the See of Montf^llier. In 
consequence of the creation of the Archdioceses of 
Auch and Albi under the Restoration, Arch- 
bishop of Toulouse only styled himself Archbishop of 
Toulouse and Narbonne, and when the Diocese of 
Pamiers was created the limits of Ar^dioce^ 
were restricted to the Department of Haut^Garonne. 
As thus marked off by the Bull “Patem® Cantatw , 
July, 1822, the Archdiocese of Toulouse jf' 

most the whole of the ancient J 

Rieux, and Comminges, and a r 8t- 

the ancient Dioceses of Montauban, Lavaur, av- 
Pspoul, Mirepoix, and Lombes. , 

l/lhoCBSB or TotrnousB.— Toulouse, chief town 


of the Tectosagi, at the end of the Moond oentuiy 
B. c. tried to shake off the yoke of Rome duriiut tns 
mvasion of the Cimbri, but at the beginning m the 
empire it was a prosperous Roman civita$ with famoue 
^hools in which the three brothers of the Emperor 
Constantine were pupils. In the fourth century it 
was reckoned the fifteenth town in importance in the 
empire. In 413 it was taken by Astulph, the Qoth, 
and in 419 under Wallia it became the capital of the 
y isigothic Kingdom. In 608 after conquest by Clovis 
It became Frankish. Legends of more or less recent 
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date claim that it was evangelised by Bt. Martial (see 
Limoges, Diocese of), but os far as historical evi* 
dence goes the see seems to have been founded by St. 
Saturninus (Semin) in the middle of the third cen- 
tury. The “Passio Bancti Satumini” corroborates 
this date as that of his incumbency and martyrdom. 
Subsequent tradition claims that he was a disciple of 
St. Peter. St. PajHiul (see Carcassonne, Diocese 
of) was his companion and like him a martyr. The 
name of Bt. Honoratus, given in some lists as St. 
Saturninus's successor, seems to have crept in through 
error from the fabulous legend of 8t. Firminua of 
Amiens and, according to Mgr Duchesne, ought to be 
omitted. Among the bishops of Toulouse may be 
mentioned: Rhodanius (360-68), exiled by ainstan- 
tius to Phrygia because of his efforts against Arianism 
at the Council of Beziers in 366; Bt. Hilwy, whom 
some historians place before Rhodanius. but is 
placed after him by Mgr IXicb^ne; St. Sylvius (360- 
m)\ St. Exuperius (c. 400), who drove from his dio- 
cese in 405 the heretic Vigilaniius. saved Toulouse 
from the ravages of the Vandals, and was the fnend of 
St. Jerome; St. Germerius (Gerraier^ whose cpi^ 
Date (c. 541) is questioned by Mgr Ducherae; M^- 
Sphus (c. 585), exiled by King ^ndebaud; 
ErSnbert (657), a monk of Fontenelle who returned 

^From Sg^tSe^cap^^^^ of the Duchy of Aquitmne, 
from 631, Toulouse became 

County of Toulouse created by Charlemagne, and 
which m the tenth centurv wm of the main fiefs 
of^^ Raymond IV, Count of Toulouse, 
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known as Raymond de Saint Gilles (1042-1105), was 
one of the leaders of the First Crusade. Conoemii^ 
the leanings of Raymond VI and Raymond VII, 
Counts of Toulouse, towards the Albigensian heresy, 
and concerning the death of Simon of Montfort m 
1218 under the walls of Toulouse, see Albiqenseb. 
At this time Toulouse had as bishop Fulk of Marseilles 
(1208-31), who fought against Raymond VI and pro- 
tected the Friars-Preachers in their early days. The 
milage (1249) of Jeanne, daughter of Raymond VII, 
with Alphonse de Poitiers, brother of King Louis IX, 
led to the uniting in 1271 of the County of Toulouse 
to the Oown of France, and Toulouse became the 
capital of the Province of Languedoc. The See of 
Toulouse was for a time made illustrious by St. I^ouis 
(1296-97)^ son of Charles II, King of Naples and the 
Two Sicihes, and of Mary, daughter of the King of 
Hungary: he was nephew of St. Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary and CTand-nephew of St. Louis King of France. 
Louis haa resignea to his brother Robert all rights 
over the Kingdom of Naples, and had accepted from 
Boniface VIII the See of Toulouse after donning the 
habit of St. Francis. His successor was Peter de la 
Chapelle Taillefer (1298-1312) who was created car- 
dinal in 1305. To this epoch belongs a very impor- 
tant change that took place in the history of the Dio- 
cese of Toulouse. It decreased in size but increased 
in dignity. Before 1295 the Diocese of Toulouse was 
very extensive. At the beginning of the thirteenth 
century Bishop Fulk had wished for the sake of reli- 
gion to divide it into several dioceses. In 1295 a 
portion of territory was cut off Ly Boniface VIII to 
form the Diocese of Pamiers. Then in 1319 John 
XXII cut off the Diocese of Tqulpuse from the metro- 
politan church of Narbonne and made it a metro-' 
politan with the Sees of Montauban, Saint-Papoul, 
Rieux, and Lombez as suffragans; a little later Lavaur 
and Mirepoix also became suffragans of Toulouse. 
The majority of these sees were composed of territory 
cut off from the ancient See of Toulouse itself. 

John XXII offered the See of Riez in Provence to 
Gaillard de Preyssac, Bishop of Toulouse since 1305, 
whom he suspected of having conspired against him 
with Hugues Giraud, Bishop of Cahors. Gaillard 
refused the offer, and retired to Avignon where he 
died in 1327. The first archbishop was Raymond de 
Comminges, Bishop of Maguelonne from 1309, who, 
when creat^ cardinal in 1327, abandoned the See of 
Toulouse and went to Avignon where he died in 1348. 
He left a book on the Passion of the Saviour 
and some Sermons for Festival Days”. Among his 
successors were: the Dominican William de Laudun 
(1327-45), previously Bishop of Vienne; Raymond de 
Canilhac (1345-50), cardinal in 1350; Cardinal 
Francis de Gozi6 (1391-92); Bernard du Rosier 
(1451-74). author of two treatises on the temporal 
power of the pope and on the liberty of the Church, 
and who founded at Toulouse the ” College de Foix” 
for the support of twenty-five poor scholars, where he 
collected one of the first libraries of the period; John 
of Orleans (1503-33), cardinal in 1533. Protestantism 
entered Toulouse in 1532 through foreign students. 
As early as 1563 the Catholics of Toulouse founded a 
league to uphold the prerogatives of Catholicism, pro- 
tected by the Parlement but jeopardized by certain 
Protestant town-coimcillors. From 1586 to 1595 the 
League party under Montmorency, Governor of Lan- 
guedoc, and the Duke de Joyeuse held control in Tou- 
&use. The rule of Henry IV was definitively recog- 
nized there in 1596. During this period of religious 
unrest Toulouse had many notable archbishops: 
Gabriel de Gramont (1533-34), cardinal in 1530; 
Odet de Chatillon, Cardinal de Coligny (1534-50). 
who became a Calvinist, married in 1564, and died 
in 1571; Anthony Sanguin (1550-59), Cardinal de 
Meudon in 1539; Georges d'A^magnac (1562-77), 
cardinal in 1544; Franpois de Joyeuse (1584-1605), 


cardinal in 1583 and who conducted the negotiations 
between Henry IV and the Holy See. 

Among subsequent archbishops we may mention: 
Louis de Nogaret (1614-27), Cardinal de Lavalette 
in 1621, but who never received orders and from 1635 
to 1637 led p^ of the French troops in the Thirty 
Years War; Charles de Montchal (1628-51), who in 
1635 upheld the decision of the Holv See, against the 
opinion of the majority of the Assembly of Clergy, that 
the marriages of princes of the blood contract^ with- 
out royal consent were not null; Pierre de Marca 
(1652-62), who under Louis XIII aided largely in the 
re-establishment of Catholicism in B6am, m 1621 
became president of the Parlement of B6arn, was 
afterwards made Councillor of State by Louis XIII, 
and wrote a work of Gallican tendency ”De concordia 
Sacerdotii et Imperii”, a voluminous work on Spain 
and especially on the Province of Tarragona, and a 
commentary on the Psalms; he was secretary to the 
Assembly of the Clergy of France of April, 1656, which 
drew up a formula condemning the Five Propositions 
drawn from the Augustinus and he died in 1662 
just as he was about to take possession of the See of 
Paris; Pierre de Bonzy (1672-73), cardinal in 1672; 
Charles Antoine de Laroche Aymon (1740-52), car- 
dinal in 1771; Etienne Charles de Lomenie (1763-89), 
Cardinal de Brienne in 1788; Anne de Clermont Ton- 
nerre (1820-30), cardinal in 1822; Paul d' Astros (q. v.) 
(1830-51), carainal in 1850: Julien Desprez (lfe9- 
95), cardinal in 1879; Francois D^sird Mathieu (1896- 
99), cardinal in 1899, was a member of the French 
Academy, wrote the history of Lorraine under the 
ancien rSgimey of the Concordat of 1801-2, and of the 
Conclave of 1903; he died in 1908. 

II. Diocese op Comminges. — The earliest Bishop 
of Comminges we know of is Suavis, who assisted at 
the Council of Agde in 506; but Sidonius Apollinaris 
speaks of the persecutions suffered at the hands of the 
Arian Goths in the fifth century by the bishops of 
Comminges. St. Affricus (c. 540), who died in the 
Rouer^p-ie, is wrongly included among the bishops of 
Comminges. Among the bishops of CJomminges were: 
St. Bertrand of Comminges (1073-1123), grandson of 
Raymond Taillefer, Count of Toulouse, previously 
archdeacon of Toulouse, and who built the cathedral 
of CJomminges and restored the town; Bertrand de 
Goth (1295-99), who became pope under the name of 
Clement V; Bertrand de Cosnac (1352-72), ordinal 
in 1372; Amelius de Lautrec (1384-90), cardinal in 
1385; Pierre de Foix (1422-64). cardinal in 1437; John 
Cib6, who became pope in 1484 under the name of 
Innocent VIII, for a short time in 1467 held the title 
of CJomminges; Cardinal Amanieu d^Albret, who was 
Bishop of Comminges in 1504 and 1507; Cardinal 
Carlo Caraffa, strangled in the pontificate of Pius IV, 
was probably Bishop of Comminges about the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth centu^; Urban de Saint-Gelais, 
who in 1586, without outside assistance and with the 
help of a cannon which he caused to be brought from 
Toulouse, captured the town from the Hu^enots. 
In the church of St. Bertrand of Comminges baptism 
was administered with peculiar ceremonies: the bap- 
tismal water was kept in a large silver dove with 
wings displayed, and enclosed in a cupola surmounting 
the font; at the moment of baptizing the dove was 
lowered, by a pulley, over the head of the child and 
through its open beak the baptismal water was 
poured. 

III. Diocese of Ribux. — The See of Rieux was 
founded in 1317, by cutting off a portion of the Dio- 
cese of Toulouse. The cathedral of Toulouse, dedi- 
cated to St. Stephen, is remarkable for the contrast 
between its chom and nave: the nave is Romanesque 
and was begun in 1211 at the instigation of Count 
Raymond Vl; the choir is Gothic, and was begun be- 
tween 1273 and 1286 bv Bishop Bertrand de Flsle, 
and completed in the fifteenth century. The church 
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of St. of Toulouse was bemin hv < 5 * u,.i • 

the end of the fourth centuiy, a^d bv^sl 

Exujjenus, who transferred to it the of 

fe^uj, and later those of St. Panoul anri S? 
disciples of St, Semin, and oftw Kr=K Hoaesta, 

Honoratus, Hilam and Svlvius. St. ESSu^him 
self WM bun^ there. Charlemagne gaw to St S?r' 
mn's the ^^es of St. Suzanna of Svlon 
^cicla and her sister St. Victoria, martyrs ’of CoJ' 
dova. Under Charles the Bald the rei.S ofX 
QuoWi^ Soncti Corowh, Claudius, Nicostoatvw 
Symphonanus, Castor, and their pupil St. SkmS’ 
if""*''* from Rome. The crusailers VhoTn 
W96 ^ompamed Raymond de Saint Oillcs to the 

I ^’Ody of St. Barnaba.s, the 
head of St Bartholomew, and perhaps some wood 
from the Crib or Manger, a stone fwm the fRlTv 
Sepulchre, and a Crucifix known as the Crusader^ 
Crucifix. lu 1187 Guillaume Taillefer dcixwited 
there other relics acquired in the Hast, espcciallv the 
greater portion of the body of St. Goorgc. Louis VllI 
brought thither the bodies of St. Edmund, King of 
England, and St. Gilbert, founder of the Gilbertiues. 
The people themselves brought the body of Saint 
Gill^ to save it from the Albigensians. Alphonse, 
brother of Louis IX, last Count of Toulouse, on his 
entry ^ the town in 1251 deposited in the enurcli a 
^orn from the Crown of Thorns, which Baldwin IT 
Emperor of Constantinople, had given to St. Louis' 
and a portion of the True Cross. About 1366 the 
^dy of St. Thomas Aquinas, given by Urban V to the 
Dominicana, was brought to Toulouse, and preserved 
in their church until the Revolution, when it was 
transferred to St. Semin’s. 

As early as IKX) a confraternity was formed with 
twelve superintendents and seventy-two bayles-re- 
gents (guardians), in memory of the number of the 
Apostles and Disciples; they took oath to watch in 
turn over the relics. Urban II consecrated St. Ser- 
nin’s on 8 July, 1097. after it had been restored by the 
canon, St. Raymond; Callistus II dedicated an altar 
there and placed in it relics of SS. Peter and Paul, 
SS. Simon and Jude; Urban VIII granted the same 
indulgences to those who visited the seven altars of 
St. Seminas as could be gained by visiting the seven 
altars of St. Peter's in Rome. The University of 
Toulouse was founded in 1229, in oonseauence of a 
treaty between Raymond VII, Count ot Toulouse, 
and Blanche of Castile, regent of France; its object 
was to prevent by higher theological studies a recru- 
descence of Albigensianism. Raymond VIII had to 
undertake to maintain in Toulouse at his own expense 
for ten years a certain number of masters of theology, 
law, and ^ammar. In the beginning the university 
was looked at askance by the people of the South, who 
considered it an instrument of repression. The teach- 
ing of theology was given over to the Mendicant 
Friars, but the students who wished to take degrees 
had to pass some time at the University of Paris. John 
XXII and Innocent VI were students there. In 
1329 John XXII reformed its statutes. In 1359 In- 
nocent VI founded the College of St. Martial for the 
support of twenty poor students at the university; in 
1360 he definitively organized a faculty of theology 
with masters drawn exclusively from among its former 
pupils, and granted the chancellor authority to confer 
degrees. Tnis was the university's period of 
perity. The new revision of the statutes after 1394 
by a committee nominated by the antipope Clement 
VII was fatal to it; from the fifteenth centuiy to the 
end of the ancten regime the University of Toulouse 
merely existed. , . . 

In 1761 the University of Cahors was merged into 
that of Toulouse. It was founded in 1332 by J<>hn 
XXII, a native of Cahors, at the instance of the 
municipal authorities. The pope graced the new 
liniversity the rights enjoyed by that of Toulouse, and 
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to oommimicate its 
privileges to Cahors. The Bull of ereetlon for Cahoft 
i^tical with the “PareM Beientiamm^’ 
pnvileffi^ of Cahott, were 
by ^ward, Prmce of Wales, the **Blaok 
Prince'; and m 1370 by Louis, Duke of" aXu. The 
umversity also emoyM the favour of Be^iot XII 

^ ordered a revision ^ its 

statutes. The main strength of the univeraity lay 

menibers such not^ 
lurists as I etrus Gregorius (1570), Cuiaa (1554) and 

wl]"Kded'h^R *'!r the fint 

d,m Raymond de P?l«gry, canon of Lon- 

don, who provided in his will {UU) for the mwnte- 
nance of thirteen pixirsoholars. The College of Ri^ 
was foundiKl in 1371 by Bemtu-d of Rodes, Arch- 
bishop of N aplra, whose Girth-place was Cahora. The 
Qdlege of ht. Michel was established (1467) by Jean 
.'i' r«K, ^‘*deacon of Torroes. Among the students 
of Cahors the most illustrious was Ftoelon, who en- 
tcriHl uTwn Ins classical couree there in 1663. During 
the ei^htwnth centuiy the univereity declined, ^usM 
cret>t in, omiecially in the matter of granting degrees. 
1 he Irish .Seminary at loulouse was founded in 1659 
by Anne of Austria to receive twelve Irish clerical 
students. The Catholic Institute of Toulouse was 
founded m 1877 by Arclibishop Despres and com- 
pleted iii 1879 by the addition of a faculty of theol- 
ogy. Cardinal Mathicu Buppresand the chair of law, 
and only rclamed about a dozen chairs of literary ana 
Bcieutific studicHs; but under the rectorship of Mgr 
natiriol the Institute became, in the early part of tl^ 
tweatieth century, an important centre of sacrod 
Studies, and haa remained so to this date. It« " Bulle- 
tin de litt(''rature eccli^siaetique" is highly appreciated 
m the scientific circles of France. 

TouIouh^^ is famous for its jeux ft&ram (fioml 
games). The first meeting dates from early in May, 
1324, and wiis organizcKl by some troubadours. The 
contest was to laud the Blessed Virgin in a poem. 
Arnaud Vidid of Ciistelnaudary was the first to gain 
a prize. In the fifteenth century the ** Clemency '' of 
the Blessed Virgin was the theme of the rival poets: 
she was styled “Confort del monte Clemenaa" (sup- 
port of the world and elemenev). This word 
ensa" gave rist* to a legend which ran that a certain 
woman named Cl^mence Isaure had instituted the 
floral games. Guillaume Benoit, councillor of the 
Parleraent of Toulouse (d. 1620), was the first to put 
faith in this legend. In 1527 BEienne Dolet wrote a 
poem on C16mence Isaure*. and the municipal magis- 
trates of Toulouse, in order to save some property 
from taxation, declared it had been given to the city 
by C16mence Isaurc; they even went so far as to ewsot 
a statue to her in the capitol of the town in 1667. 
Castel in 1633 assailed the legend in a very decisive 
manner, but it died hard: an alleged poem was quoted 
on the Duguesclin campaign in Spain, in which during 
the fourteenth century reference is made to a Lady 
Ckimence who was no other than Cldinenoe Isaure; 
then an ode appeared, said to have been recited in 
1499; it has recently been proved that the noem is a 
seventeenth-century production, and the ode a nine- 
teenth-century forgery. Among the saints specially 
honoured in or connected with the diocese are: St. 
Orentius (Orens), Bishop of Auch (fourth century), to 
whom the inhabitants of Toulouse attribute an im- 
portant vicRiry they gained in 4^; St. Gaudentius 
(Gaudens) (sixth century), a shepherd lad, beheaded 
by the Arian Visigoths, who gave his name to ih© 
town of Monteiavezan, now known as Saint-Oaudeim; 
Saint Vidianus (Vezian), martyred by the Amnj in 
the middle of the sixth centuiy ; St. W illiam of I^^e, 
or GcUon, Count of Toulouse, who died ^ 812: 
Blessed Raymond, archdeacon of Toubiiro, Ble^ 
Stephen of Narbonne, inquisitor, Bleaeed Bernard of 
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EodbeforL and Bleeaed Wiltiam Amftuld^ ftU o! ibe 
(>der of Saint Dominic; Blemed Bernard, Bl. Fon- 
tanerins, and BL Admarus, ecclesiastics, Blessed 
Garcias and Bl. Peter, laymen, massacred by the 
Albigenstans at Avignon in 1242; the shepherdess 8t. 
Germaine Cousin of Pibrac (1579-1001^ 8t. John 
Francis Eegis, who joined the Jesuits at Toulouse at 
the age of nineteen (1697-1640). 

Among natives of the diocese are: Wimam de 
Nogaret, the famous legist of Philip the Fair (1260- 
1313), bom at St. Felix de Caraman; the Jurisconsult 
Cujas, bom at Toulouse (1622-92); Abb4 Sicard 
(1742-1822), founder of deaf-mute instruction, bom 
at Fousseret, The principal places of pilgrimage are: 
Notre Dame d'AJet at Montaigut, a shrine dating 
from the eleventh century; Notre Dame d* Avignonet, 
which dates from the wondeis brought by the statue 
of the B. Virgin of Avignonet when the church which 
had been closed for forty years in consequence of the 
massacres committed by the Albigensians, was once 
more opened in the thirteenth century; Notre Dame 
du Bont du Puy at Valentines, a shrine dating from 
the sixteenth century; Notre Dame de Clary at CJes- 
sales, dating from the tenth or eleventh centi^; Notre 
Dame de Roque ville at Mont^scard. Prior to the 
application of the Associations Law of 1901 there were 
in the Diocese of Toulouse: Augustinians of the As- 
sumption, Olivetans, Capuchins, Jesuits, Dominicans, 
Lazarista Trappists, Missionaries of Our Lady of the 
Sacred Heart, Sulpicians, priests of the Sacred Heart, 
and various teaching conjugations of Brothers. At 
the close of the nineteenth century, the congregations 
of nuns had charge of 49 nurseries, 1 school for the 
blind, 1 school for deaf and dumb, 2 orphanages for 
boys, 12 orphanages for girls, 4 detention homes^ 9 
houses of charity, 16 hospitals, 8 district nursing 
homes, 4 houses of retreat, 2 lunatic asylums. In 
1906 at the breach of the (Concordat, there were in the 
Archdiocese of Toulouse 448,481 inhabitants, 44 
parishes, 508 auxiliary parishes, and 61 curacies as- 
sisted by the State. 


Oatlia Chriitianat nova, I (1715), 1089-1114, «< instr. 176-181; 
nova, XIII (1785), 1-87, 146-47, 186-99, et imtr. 1-86, 149-80; 
Ducrmns, Favtet Spivcopaux.ll (Paria, 1894-9); Duvic and 
Vaimietb, «m1. Mounibb and kobchach, Hiatoire du Lanauodoc 
(15 vola., Toulouae, 1872-92) ; Salvan, Hiatoire ohtirale de Viffliae 
it Touhute (4 vol8„ Toulouse, 1856-61); Catr®, Hiatoire dea 
4»Sguea et archeviguea da Toulouae (Paris, 1873); Vidai., Lea 
originea d$ la province ecdlaiaatique de Toulouae in Annalea du 
Midi (Toulouae, 1903); LahondIjii, Touloitae chrHienne^ Vigliaa 
Si. Etienne exUkidrale de Toulo^tee (Toulouae, 1890); Douai, 
Cartuiaire de Si. Semin de Toulouae (Paris, 1887); BrAhond, 
/ift«<otrs de toutea lea aoinlea religuea conaervlea aant tinaigne 
baailique de Si. Saiumin CToulouae, 1862); Gatien-Abnoult. 
l/ieioire de TunxveraiU de Toutouee (Toulouse, 1877-82); Moli- 
NIBR, Studea aur Vorganiaation de de Toulouee au XIV^ 

el XV* ailde in Dkvio and Vaisskte, ffiatoire du Languedoc, VII 
(Toulouse, 1879), 570-608 ; Mobbi.. Beeai kietori^ ei pitioreegue 
aur St, Bertrand de Commingee (Toulouae, 1852) ; Habot, Armorial 
dee iviquee de Commingee (Toulouae, 1909); Idbm, Armorial dea 
ivSguea de Mieux (Toulouae, 1908). 

GboROBB GoYAtT. 


Toumai (Lat. Turnacum, Tornacum; Flemish, 
Doornur), Diocesh of (Tornacenbis). in Belgium, 
As early as the second half of the third century St. 
Fiat evangelized Toumai; soine writers represent 
him as the first bishop, but this cannot be iroved. 
Towards the end of tne third century the Emperor 
Maximian rekindled the persecutions, and St. Fiat 
suffered martyrdom. The great barbarian invasions 
began shortly afterwards, and a wave of Germanic 
paganism mingled with the Roman paganism, to the 
destruction of all Christian life. This lasted from the 
end of the third century till the end of the fifth. But 
With the progress of the Frankish race Clodion estab- 
lished Mmsdf at Toumai; Childeric, his successor, 
died there in 481. St. Remigius profited by the good 
will of the Frankish monarchy to organise the Catho- 
lic hierarchy in the north of Gaul. He confided the 
Diocese otAmm and Cambrai to St. Vaast (Vedas- 
tiis), and erected the See of Toumai (c. 500), appoint- 


ing as its fidular Meutherim. li 
oharacter of royal city which secured for Toumai 
this premature creation, but it soon lost its rank ci 
capiw by the departure of the Merovingian court. 
NevertheSess it kept its own bishops for nearly a 
century; then about 626 or 627, under the episcopate 
of St. Achar, the sees of Toumai and Noyon were 
united, retaining their separate organizations. Tour- 
nai then lost the benefit of a privileged situation, and 
shared the condition of the neighbouring dioceses, 
such as ]^ulogne and Tb4rouanne, Arras and Cambrai, 
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where the same titular held both sees for five hundred 
years. It was only in 1146 that Toumai received its 
own bishop. 

Among its bishops may be mentioned : 8t. Eleuthe- 
rius (begmriing of sixth century) ; St. Achar (626-27 — 
1 March, 637-38): St. Eloi (641-60); Simon de Ver- 
mandois (1121-46); Walter de Marvis (1219-61), the 
great founder of schools and hospitals; Etienne (1192- 
1203), godfather of Louis VII and minister of the 
queen; Andrea Chini MalpigUa (1334-42). cardinal 
and papal legate: Guillaume Filastre (1460-73), 
chancellor of the Golden Fleece; Michel de Waren- 
^ien (1283-91), a very learned doctor; Michel 
o'Esne (1597-1614), the author of several works. 
During the Spanish domination (1521-1667) the see 
continued to oe occimied by natives of the countnr, 
but the capture of Toumai by Louis XIV in 1667 
caused it to have as bishops a series of Frenchmen: 
Gilbert de Choiseul du Plessis-Praslain (1670-89); 
Frangois de La Salle de Caillebot (1692-1706); Louis 
Marcel de Coetlogon (1705-07); Francois de Beau* 
veau (1708-13). After the Treaty of Utrecht (1713) 
the French were replaced by Germans: Johann 
Ernst, Count of Ldwenstein-Wertheim (1713-31); 
Franz Ernst, Count of Salm*Reiffer8cheid (1731- 
1770); Wilhelm Florentine, Prince of Salm-Salm 
(1776-94). 

It will be readily understood that the union of the 
see with Noyon and the removal thither of the seat 
of the bishopric had favoured the growth of the power 
of the chapter. The privilege po^essed by the chap- 
ter under the old regime of oeing composed only 
of nobles and scholars necessarily attracted to it 
those most distinguished for birth and learxung. 
Hiustrious names of France and Belgium are inscribed 
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^ ^ archives or on the tombatonM 
cathedral, 439 f©©t by 
surmounted by 5 towers 273^feet 
tran^pt are Homanesque (twelfth 
^ primary Gothic, tiguif in 
finished m 1325. Originally the bound^iS 
^ the diocese must have been tho^ of the CM 4 ^s 
^rruicefmum mentioned in the Notice des Gauies" 
P5;c8cnptions of councils and the interest oUhe 
Church both favoui^ these boundaries, and they 
were ^tained throughout the Middle Ages. The dii 
cese th^ extended along the left bank of the Schelde 
from to the North Sea, with the excep- 

tion of the Vi^Aml^hten (Hulst, Axel, Bouchaute 
and As^nede), which seem to have always belonged 
to the Diweae of Utrecht. The Schelde thus formed 
the boundary between the Dioceaes of Toumai and 
Cambra^ cutting in two the towns of Termonde. 
Ghent, Oudenarde, and Tour- . 
nai itself. The shore of the 
North Sea between the Schelde 
and the Yser was wholly in- 
cluded within the perimeter. 

On the other side of the Yser 
was the Diocese of Th6rouanne, 
which bordered Tournai as far 
as Ypres. There began the 
Diocese of Arras, which bor- 
dered Tournai as far as the 
confluence of the Scarpe and 
the Schelde at Mortagne, 

France. This vast diocese was 
long divided into three arch- 
deaneries and twelve deaneries. 

The archdeanery of Bruges 
comprised the deaneries of 
Bruges, Ardenbourg, and Ou- 
denbourg; the archdeanery of 
Ghent, the deaneries of Ghent, 

Roulers, Oudenard^ and Waes; 
the archdeanery of Tournai, the 
deaneries of Toumai, Seclin, 

Helchin, Lille, and Courtrai. 

In 1559 in order towage more 
successful war against Protest- 
antism, King Philip II of Spain 
obtained from Paul IV the 
erection of a series of new dio- 
ceses. The ancient Diocese of 
Toumai was divided, nearly 
two-thirds of its territory be- 
ing taken away. The outlines 
of the archdeaneries of Bruges 
and Ghent formed the new 
dioceses of Bruges and Ghent,, 
and six parishes passed to the 
new Diocese of Ypres. These) 
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(M),i<pa (23), LfMkiw (13), LeOM (17 
(17). Mohs (6t«.BIinlMtlC fl 



Toumai (St-Brioe» 13). 

Ei^t diocoa^ couegeii prepare young man lor 
tbeological studies in a setniniuy, or for a Hhml 
course m a university. 

/, I'VaiMsonnifc ikimurw MpiMmltty 

y**.^* *?^** liBBKrilhM (Aatwarp. MSnt CoMm, 

de Noirt>^m0 ds Toumni (2 voU., BrutM* liOK 
WARiraci, //«• oftsisM d$ 4$ fVsniiii (I,40uvii|ii, iSSSt 

h>KM, MliU b4n4/kdal df imrhjmm m 
Hu Tt»umai*i$ on itfiiiNi 4* PMUpm 
h Bm {Um in AnsfsiSM ssnr mSf 
4 Vkist^ fetUHaUiau* 4§ Is g«4< 
XXXV, XXXV!» XXXVlt 

U^ottvttiii, 1900. 1010. toil): gulMk# 

»t iviww»ir«« (d foeiSlI h%§ton^§ # 
littirair* H§ Tourmi (SI voti., Toumil, 
1845-Ofl). 

J. WARICtiai. 

Toumofort, Josgrti Pnv 
TON ns, French bofiantst, b. at 
Aix in rroveneoj 5 JunOi IfM; 
d. at Paris, 2B 1^., 

After his school-days at a 
Jesuit eollego ha studied the- 
ology at Aix, but in 167? he 
turned his attention entlrelY 
to botany. He studkxl medt* 
cine at MontpelUer and Baron- 
Iona. In be was made a 
professor and director at the 
Jardin des Plantes, Paris: he 
became later a member of the 
Academy (1692), a doctor oi 
medicine (1698), and professor 
of medicine at the College de 
France (1702). Toumefort Is 
reeogniseii as a iKiianioal ex- 
plorer} and AS the author of the 
artificial system of plan tsnamed 
after him. As a youth he 
travelled repeatedly through 
western Europe, expiormg par- 
ticularly the region of the Pyre- 
nees. In 17(Xl-2 he visited the 
Orient, passing thro^ Greece^ 
The account of this journey, 
^*Iielation d’un voyage du 

T’l V .’K From an BNORATiNa *»at*d i^kpon. ih(j 2 f^vant** (Paris, IT17L axH 

new Diocese of Ypres. ihese a r. , - . . . u an*, y^*Ji ^ 

conditions lasted until the beginning of the nineteenth peared after bis death L ® ^ 

century. The French Revolution crested the De- translated iii^ English (1741) and German (17TO). 
Sment of Jemappes, which in 1816 became the He collected 1356 opecie. of planta during thk am 
Province of Hainault, whose boundaries followed journey 



those of the Diocese of Toumai, jdter a (soncordat 
between the plenipotentiaries of Pius VII and the 
consular government of the republic. The Bishop 
of Toumai retained only two score of the parches 
formerly under his jurisdiction, but he governed on 
the right bank of tne Schelde a number of parish^ 
which, prior to the Revolution, belonged to the 
Dioceses of Cambrai (302), Namur (50), and Li^ge 

The Diocese of Toumai, with 1 ,240,525 inhabitants, 
has 537 parishes, divided into 33 deanery: Antoing 
(21 parishes), Ath (12), B^umont (l7k Beloeil (15), 
Binche (18), Boussu (18), Gell^. 

ChAtelet (27), Chifevres (23), Chimay (m Dour (18), 
imeseUes (6), Engbien (12), 1 

Fin8iie8*le2-Bui8senal (14), Gosselies (20), La Diu 


Toumefort's system of classifying plants is bssscl 
on the form of the corolla. Up to about 1750 tim 
system was in high repute, being accimtod even by 
Linn«us, but as research advanoed it kwt its imm^ 
tance. Of permanent importance are the dear dis- 
tinction Toumefort makes between genus and mieciea, 
and the exhaustive analyses of genera which he was 
the first to draw up and illustrate. Lmiu^ 
him: Primus characteres genericos ccjndldii/' Ha 
expounded his system in his Ekhnents de botaninua*^ 
(SVols. in 8®, Paris, 1604), contmniiig 451 plntas: re- 
written in Latin as ‘Tnititutumca rel 
(3 vols., Paris, 1700), with 476 plates (m 1706 a sup- 
plement was issued containing thirteen 
«iition by Adrien de Jussieu in 17 W ; 
don, 1735, French tr,, Lyons, 1707). %a Inaldil- 




was mtitledf, qptmm nustfamn instil^isiidli m 
herbaria'* (Paris^ 16^),atidbya**Hiiitoirede6plaatee 
qui aaissent aux environs de Paris" (Park, 16w), an 
English translation of which appef^ in 1732. A 
genus with about 120 spades, bebngmjS to the family 
oi the Borraginace®, was named by Lmnaius Taume- 
fortiaf and s^ retains thk designation. , 

Sfbkivobl, Ouch, (hr Botdnik, ll (Leipiig, 1818); Saou, 
Oe«cA. dur (Munich, 1876). 

J. H, Rompel. 

Toumlly, Honors, theologian, b. at Antibes, 
Provence, 28 August, 1658; d. at Paris, 26 Dec., 1729. 
His parents were poor and obscure, but an uncle, 
a priest, at Paris invited him to that dty and gave 
him a good education. On completing his philo- 
sophicaland theological studies, he became a doctor 
of the Sorbonne in 1686, and two years later was sent 
by the king to the University of Douai to teach theol- 
o^. Here he distinguished himself by the brilliance 
ofhis lectures and by hk zeal in opposing the Jansen- 
ists. He was even accused of literary forgeries in 
order to compromise them, but the proofs of thk 
accusation have never been lorthooming. Four years 
later he was recalled to Paris, iqipointra professor of 
theolo^ at the Sorbonne, made a canon of the Sainte- 
Chapeue, and aiven the Abbey of Plainpied (Diocese 
of Bourges). He taught with unvipying success for 
twenty-four years and, as at Douai, showed himself 
the determined opponent of the Jansenists. - In 
return they published pamphlets and multiplied 
attacks and calumnies to discredit him and hk teach- 
ing, e^cially after the publication of the Constitu- 
tion "Unigenitus", in which Clement XI condemned 
(8 8ept,, 1713) their error as manifested in the 
flexions morales" of Quesnel (q. v.). Toumdly was 
actively engaged in furthering the acceptance of 
this (Jonstitution by the assembly of the French 
clergy, of which he was oonsultor, and by the faculty 
of theolc^, of which he was an influential member. 
When, after the death of Louis XIV (1 Sept., 1716) 
and with the connivance of Cardinal Noaill^, the 
Jansenists became masters of the faculty of theology, 
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score of hk fiknds among the doctors (Jan., 1716). 
It was only at the earnest intervention of the regent, 
the Duke of OHiSai^that they were rdnstat^ five 
years later (Feb^\ 1721). 

Tounkly had^ so far published nothing, at least 
in hk own name, but hejs regarded as the author or 
inspirer of several anonymous w<n*ks against the 
Jansenists which appeared at that time. On hk 
retirement he immediateb^ bei^ to revise hk lectures 
and, at the request of Cardinal de Fieury and others, 
to publish them in 1725. With the common title 
"Prssleotiones theologic®", he issued in Latin the 
following treatises in octavo: "On God - and Hk 
Attributes** (1726): "On grace** (1726); '^n the 
Trinity** (1726); "()n the Churdb**- (1726); "On the 
Sacraments in general** (1726) ; ".On the Incarnation’* 
(1727); "On the Sacraments of Baptism and Con- 
firmation** (1727); "On Penance ana Extreme Unc- 
tion** (1728); "On the Eucharkt**Tl729); "On Hohr 
Orders** (1729); "On Marri^** (1730). The work 
passed through several editions, among others those 
of Park (16 vols., in 8vo, 1738 m^), Venice (16 vok., 
8vo, 1731-46), Cologne (10 vols., ih fol., 1762-65). 
^veral of these treatises have been abridg^ for use 
in s^inaries, And they" still appear in TOum^ly’s 
name, but they are in reality the work of Montagne. 
Eobinet, and Collet. Toum41y*s own' work is still 
so importaht in extent and vmue that he may be 
regarded as one of the most notable theol<^ans of 
his age. The learned Lafiteau, Bishop of Sisteron, 
even then declared him "one of the greatest men who 
has ever been in the Sorbonne**, and hk works were 
highly esteemed by St. Alphonsus Liguori. Hk 
chief merits are clearness of esmlanation, elegance of 
style, de^ learning, and orthodoxy; hk one de- 
fect was Gallicanism, for, like all French theologians 
of that time, he was a GalUoan. » 

Journal dw (tawmtt (Feb., 1731); F^rkt, Jjtt facuUi de thiologie 
* Parte, Epoque modsme, VII (Pariu, 1910); Hiu>, Honari 
ToumMj/ u. etina Stellunff »um Janeehiamue (Freiburg, 1011). 

Antoine Degert. 







